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THE   NATIVES    OF    RAROTONGA, 
Bringing  thtir  IdoU  to  Prole$tai%t  Miiiioruiriet, 


This  scene  is  described  with  much  force 
/  by  some  of  the  speclarora ;  and  cxtrncis 
)  tnm  similar  accouDlB  will  be  found  below. 
>  To  an  JDtelligpnt  mind,  and  especially  to 
<  >  sensitive  Chrisiian  heart,  the  spectacle)  so 
1  well  represeoled  by  a  skillful  artist,  is  re- 
I  plele  with  interest  ng  and  affecting  con- 
(  ndera  ons.  How  can  a  human  being,  a 
j  member  of  tbkt  race  which  was  created  "in 
j  the  image  of  God,"  a  brother  of  our  own 
[  bmily,  have  been  sunk  so  low  in  Imowl- 
I  ledge,  jadgment  and  taste,  so  like  to  ■'  the 


brutes  which  perish,"  to  "the  hone  and  the  J 
muk,  which  have  no  understanding,"  >o  fiir 
below  "the  OS  wh  ch  hnoweth  hJsownerj" 
aa  to  adopt  a  block  of  wood  as  an  object  of  ' 
adoration  instead  of  our  common  Father  ( 
and  Creator,  bene&clor  and  proprietor,  the  < 
Lord  God  Almighty,  the  source  and  centre  ', 
of  all  love  and  perfection  1 

Yet  the  melancholy  fact  is  before  us ; 
and  here  is  presented  to  our  view  sad  evi- 
dence of  the  truth,  that,  although  in  all  j 
ages  "the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of    i 
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God,*'  and  all  are  without  eiouse  who  say 
there  is  no  God,  *'yet  the  human  race  have 
generally  chosen  "not  to  re  ain  God  in 
their  knowledge,"  and  have  been  *'  given 
over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  chong'ng  the  truth 
of  God  into  a  lie,  and  worshipping  and 
serving  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator." 

We  have  before  spoken  at  some  length 
of  the  obligations  under  which  the  Protes- 
tant missionaries  of  modern  days  have  laid 
us  all,  by  the  accurate  and  well-timed  in- 
formation they  have  collected  and  furnished 
us  with,  in  different  departments  of  knowl. 
edge.  We  owe  them  still  more,  however, 
for  the  important  moral  lessons  they  have 
taught  us,  by  displaying  to  our  view  the 
effects  of  heathenism,  and  the  triumphs  of 
Gospel  truth  faithfully  preached  and  ex- 
hibited in  practice.  Their  labors  and  sac- 
rifices have  in  this  way  produced  great 
good  upon  many  of  those  whom  they  nave 
left  behind,  scarcely  less  perhaps  than  those 
conferred  on  the  objects  of  tlieir  benevol- 
ence. 

The  contrast  between  the  nooral  state  of 
the  Sandwich,  Friendly  and  other  Islands  in 
the  Pacific,  and  the  sublime  or  beautiful 
scenery,  the  benignant  climate  und  the  lux- 
uriant  vegetation,  was  of  a  melancholy 
,nature.  Many  superficial  persons  have 
imagined  idolatry  to  be  harmless,  and  not 
a  few  writers  haye  praised  some  of  its  fea- 
tures, as  humane  and  refining.  The  nearer 
and  more  accurate  views,  which  our  mis- 
sionaries have  enabled  us  to  take  of  it, 
in  its  various  forms,  have  discountenanced 
such  groundless  representations,  and  given 
UB  reason  to  contemplate  false  religions 
with  horror,  and  their  unhappy  victims  with 
the  deepest  compassion. 

Idolatry  is  a  religion  of  forms,  and  there- 
fore, from  its  very  nature,  embraces  the 
spirit  of  persecution.  History  teaches  us 
that  it  has  ever  been  so,  and  the  cause  is 
easily  explained  :  for  it  demands  conjor- 
miti/t  ana  that  can  be  secured  by  com- 
pulsion.  Nebuchadnezzar  endeavored  to 
convert  the  prophet  Daniel  by  means  of  a 
fiery  furnace  and  a  den  of  lions,  and  all 
sorts  of  punishments  and  tortures  have  been 
resorted  to  by  other  zealots.  A  religion  of 
the  mind  and  heart,  on  the  contrary,  aims 
at  unity  of  opinion  and  feeling ;  and  this 
can  be  gained  only  by  convincing  the  judg- 
ment and  influencing  the  afifections.  This 
no  force  can  accomplish  ;  and  no  man  who 
acta  on  the  principles  of  Christianity  will 
ever  resort  to  compulsion  in  his  efforts  to 
propagate  it.  The  Sandwich  Islanders, 
having  gradually  lost  much  confidence  in 


their  idols,  from  an  intercourse  with  for- 
eigners of  about  forty  years'  duration,  al- 
though in  other  respects  tney  generally 
derived  much  evil  and  little  good  from  their 
visitors,  overthrew  the  system  of  superstition 
before  the  first  missionaries  landed  on  their 
shores.  This  was  not  accomplished,  how* 
ever,  without  a  violent  struggle ;  and  the 
heathen  party  continued  for  several  years 
to  resist  the  propagation  of  Christianity. 
By  degrees,  however,  rulers,  people,  and 
even  priests,  yielded  to  truth  and  conscience, 
and  a  reformation  took  place  which  may 
well  be  regarded  with  wonder,  gratitude 
and  encouragement. 

Idolatry  is  also  cruel.  Its  priests  require 
sacrifices  of  various  kinds,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  propitiating  their  divinities,  but 
really  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  power  or 
honor  for  themselves.  In  some  of  the 
Islands,  oppression,  cruelty  and  murder, 
especially  infanticide,  prevailed  in  a  shock- 
ing degree.  A  priest,  at  some  of  their 
ceremonies,  had  only  to  point  at  any  person 
present,  to  have  him  despatched  in  an  in- 
stant, his  heart  torn  out  and  laid  at  his  feet. 

The  Areoi  Society  was  a  strange  and 
detestable  association,  formed  on  the  nK)st 
immoral  principles,  and  for  the  perpetration 
of  the  greatest  crimes.  It  had  existed  from 
time  immemorial,  embraced  a  large  portion 
of  the  people,  and  exerted  a  most  baneful 
influence.  It  seems  indeed  wonderful  that 
any  remains  of  decency  could  have  sub- 
sisted in  a  nation  where  so  degrading  and 
subversive  an  institution  had  a  footing.  In 
some  of  its  principal  features  the  Areoi 
may  be  compared  with  customs  known 
among  many  of  the  tribes  of  Western 
Africa,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  with  the  Bacchanals  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Strange  as  it  may  seem,  however, 
even  that  proflifi^ate  institution  soon  began 
to  succumb  beiore  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel,  and  was  finally  annihilated. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  one  of 
the  numerous  tmd  interesting  scenes  which 
occurred  during  the  early  days  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  Islands. 

"  In  one  of  the  visits  which  Mr.  Nott 
made  to  the  residence  of  Taaroarii,  for  the 
purpose  of  preaching  to  his  p)€Ople,  he  was 
followed  by  Patii,  the  priest  of  the  temple 
of  Papetoai,  the  district  in  which  the  mis- 
sionaries resided.  This  individual  appear- 
ed to  listen  most  aUentively  to  what  was 
said ;  and,  afler  the  conclusi<m  of  the  ser- 
vice, he  and  Mr.  Nott  proceeded  together 
along  the  beach  towards  the  settlement 
As  they  waiked,  Patii  disclosed  the  feel- 
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iiig8  of  his  mind  to  Mr.  Nott,  and  assured  him  -^ 
that  aa  the  morrow,  at    a  certain  hour,  he 
would  hring  up  the  idols  under  his  care,  and 
publicif  burn  them. 

This  declaration  was  astounding,  it  was 
too  decisire  and  important  in  its  nature,  and 
promised  results  almost  too  momentous,  to  be 
true-  Mr.  Nott,  replied:  **  I  fear  you  are 
jesting  with  me,  and  stating  what  you  thfnk 
we  wish,  rather  than  what  you  intend.  I  can 
scarcely  allow  myself  to  believe  what  you 
iay." 

"  Don't  be    unbelieving,"  replied    Palii ; 
<'  watt  till  to-morrow  and  you  shall  see." 

The  religion  o  Jesus  Christ  was  the  topic 
of  conversation  until  they  reached  the  settle- 
ment The  arrival  of  the  evening  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  was  awaited  with  an  unusual  agi* 
uiioQ  and  excitement  of  feeli  ig.  The  pub- 
lic adherents  of  Christianity  were  few  (less 
than  fifty  )  and  surrounded  by  jealous  and 
cruel  idolaters,  who  already  began  to  wonder 
whereonto  this  thing  might  grow.  Patii,  how- 
ever, wasfaithfnl  to  his  word.  He,  with  his 
firiends,  had  collected  a  quantity  of  fuel  near 
the  sea-beach  ;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
wood  was  split,  and  piled  on  a  point  of  land 
in  the  western  part  of  Papetoai,  near  the 
large  national  marae,  or  temple,  in  which  he 
had  officiated.  The  report  of  his  intention 
had  spread  among  he  people  of  the  district, 
and  multiiudes  assembled  to  witness  this 
daring  act  of  impiety,  or  the  sudden  venge- 
aaee  which  they  thought  would  fall  upon  the 
sacrilegious  criminal.  The  missionaries  and 
their  friends  also  attended. 

**A  short  time  before  sunset,  Patii  appear- 
ed«  and  ordered  his  attendants  to  apply  fire 
Co  the  pile.  This  being  done,  he  hastened  to 
the  sacred  depository  of  his  gods,  brought 
them  out,  not  as  he  had  been  on  some  occa- 
sions accustomed  to  do,  that  they  might  re- 
ceive the  blind  homage  of  the  waiting  popu- 
lace, but  to  convince  the  deluded  multitude 
of  the  impotency  and  the  variety  oS  the  ob- 
jects of  their  adoration  aud  their  dread.  When 
he  approached  the  burning  pile  he  laid  them 
down  on  the  groimd.  They  were  small, 
carved  wooden  images,  and  imitations  of  the 
human  figure,  or  shapeless  logs  of  wood, 
cov^ed  with  finely  braided  and  curiously 
wrought  cinet,  of  cocoa  nut  fibres,  and  orna- 
mented with  red  feathers. 

Patii  tore  off  the  saored  cloth  in  which  they 
were  envelc^ed,  to  be  safe  from  the  gaze  of 


vulgar  eyes,  stripped  them  of  their  ornament) 
which  he  cast  into  the  fire ;  and  then,  one  b 
one,  threw  the  idols  themselves  into  th 
crackling  flames,  sometimes  pronouncing  tfa 
name  and  pedigree  of  the  idol,  and  expressin 
his  own  regret  at  having  worshipped  it,  i 
others,  calling  upon  the  spectators  to  wimef 
their  inability  even  to  help  themselves.  Thv 
were  the  idols  which  Patii  who  was 
powerful  priest  in  Eimeo,  had  worshipper 
publicly  destroyed.  The  flames  became  e: 
tinct,  and  the  sun  cast  his  last  beams,  as  li 
sank  behind  the  western  wave,  upon  the  & 
piriog  embers  of  that  fire,  which  had  ahead 
mingled  with  the  earth  over  which  it  ha 
been  kindled,  the  ashes  of  some  of  the  on( 
obeyed  and  dreaded  gods  of  Eimea  Patii  wi 
not  on  this  occasion  prompted  by  a  spirit  * 
daring  bravado,  but  by  jhe  conviction  of  trul 
deeply  impressed  upon  his  heart,  and  a  d 
sire  to  undeceive  his  deluded  countrymer 
probably  considering  that,  as  his  conduct  as 
mstruction  had  heretofore  done  much  to  e: 
tend  and  propagate  the  influence  of  idolatr 
so  his  thus  publicly  abandoning  it,  and  exp* 
sing  himself  to  all  the  consequences  of  the 
dreaded  ire,  would  most  effectual ly  weakc 
their  confidence  in  the  gods  and  lead  them 
desire  instruction  concerning  that  Being  wh 
he  was  convinced,  was  the  only  living  an 
true  God, 
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Prussia. — Berlin, — It  is  said  that  a  susp 
cious  Catholic  association,  called  the  **  Ordi 
of  Roses,"  has  been  discovered  in  Beriin.- 
This  confederacy  seems  to  be  organized  as 
lodge  of  various'  degrees  and  sections.  It 
headed  by  a  Popish  priest  .and  it  is  suppo8< 
that  the  society  was  organized  for  the  spret 
of  Popery  amongst  the  lower  orders.  The  s 
fair  was  discovered  by  a  Protestant  servant gii 

Tho  Weser  Grazette  stales  ttiat,  in  the  ev 
ning  of  the  26ih  ult.,  an  estafette  arrived  ; 
Posen,  with  accounts  that  an  insurrecti< 
had  taken  place  in  the  small  townof  Samtc 
during  which  an  attack  was  made  upon  t1 
magazine,  in  which  the  arms  of  the  Lsm 
wehr  are  deposited.  It  is  also  rumored  th 
a  mine  had  been  discovered  at  Posen,  whir 
had  very  nearly  reached  the  powder  magazin 

A  Berlin  letter  of  the  9th,  after  alluding 
the  revelation  to  the  King  by  a  private  soldi 
of  some  conspiracy,  and  stating  that  he  hi 
been  largely  rewarded  by  his  Majesty,  adc 
that  at  Posen,  amongst  toe  persons  recent 
arrested  are  Count  B.,  one  of  the  most  wei 
thy  landholders  of  the  province,  and  all  li 
stewards  and  agents. 

It  is  stated  that   the  provincial  Statss 
Prussia  will  certainly  be  transformed  into 
St^^fs  Greneral. 
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ANBRICAir  COPPER. 

The  copper  region  commences  at  Choco* 
late  River,  a  little  east  of  Copper  Harbor,  in 
Lake  Superior,  and  extends  along  the  south- 
em  shores  of  that  lake  some  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  the  British  line,  pursuing 
a  north-westerly  direction.  The  width  is 
from  one  to  twenty-five  miles,  according  to 
the  course  of  the  ranj^es  of  trap  rock,  the  uni- 
form concomitant  of  the  ore.  This  region 
abounds  in  evidence  of  ancient  volcanic  ac- 
tion, particularly  in  the  frequent  appearance 
among  the  ore  of  native  copper.  The  ore 
appears  in  veins  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  in  rocks  on  hill  sides.  These  veins  vary 
in  width  from  six  inches  to  sixteen  feet — 
Some  of  them  descend  into  the  earth  perpen- 
dicularly, others  at  various  degrees  of  inclina- 
tion, and  some  of  them,  after  performing  a 
curvature  under  the  earth,  re-appear  or  '*  crop 
out "  again. 

The  ores  yield,  on  an  average,  about  twen- 
ty-five per  cent  of  pure  copper — the  purest  in 
the  world.  The  mines  of^  Cornwall,  in  En- 
gland, yield  only  from  eight  to  nine  per  cent; 
those  of  Bohemia  about  fifteen.  The  only 
mines  in  the  world — except  those  of  Cuba 
and  Jamaica,  of  which  we  are  ignorant — that 
rival  in  richness  the  mines  of  Lake  Superior, 
are  those  of  Russia.  The  latter  also  are  the 
only  ones  worked  with  equal  facility, 
being  like  the  Superior  mines,  near  the  sur^ 
face,  and  yielding,  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  operation,  ample  supplies  of  metal. 
The  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Hungary  are 
worked  to  a  depth  of  twenty-five  hundred 
feet  and  were  excavated  at  an  expense  of 
three  hundred  thousand  to  half  a  million  of 
dollars,  before  anything  was  realized.  No 
shaft  on  Lake  Superior  has  as  yet  been  sunk 
to  a  greater  depth  than  one  hundred  feet  It 
is  remarkable  that  a  copper  vein  never  fails 
unless  it  crops  out  elsewhere.  Interruptions, 
faults  may  occur,  but  continued  digging  will 
strike  the  ore  again. 

The  cost  of  getting  ore  to  the  surface  is 
about  four  dollars  per  ton,  one  hand  being  able 
to  get  out  about  half  a  ton  per  dny.  The 
cost  of  smelting  or  washing,  so  far,  is  about 
half  that  price — say  altogether  six  dollars  per 
ton.  If  the  pre  yield  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
metal,  it  is  worth,  at  sixteen  cents  per  pound, 
eighty  dollars ;  thus  leaving  a  large  margin 
for  profit,  after  the  expenses  of  working  the 
mines  are  paid. 

Such  operations  have,  of  course,  attracted 
operators,  who  have  proceeded  with  equal 
celerity  and  silence  to  explore  and  appropri- 
ate the  localities  affording  the  best  mdica- 
tions  of  metal.  Our  Government,  so  far,  has 
adopted  the  policy  of  leasing,  at  first  in  tracts 
of  nine  miles  square,  now  of  one  only.  The 
leases  continue  for  nine  years,  at  a  rent  of 
six  per  cent  of  the  ore  for  the  first  three 
years,  and  ten  per  cent  for  the  residue  of  the 
period,  the  tenant  giving  security  for  the  due 
payment  ot  the  government  share,  and  re- 
newing the  bond  every  three  years. 


Operations  were  commenced  by  two  com- 
panies in  1 — 4.  In  -^-  twelve  more  com- 
panies have  began  working. 

The  amount  of  money  required  tc  prose- 
cute these  undertakings  rendered  it  expedient 
to  form  associations  for  the  purpose.  To  ob- 
tain acts  of  incorporation,  however,  would 
involve  too  much  trouble  and  delay.  The 
plaii  has  therefore  been  adopted  oi  vesting 
the  title  of  property  held  by  the  several  com- 
panies in  separate  sets  of  trustees,  according 
to  articles  of  agreement  which  specify  their 
duties  and  prohibit  the  contracting  of  debts, 
so  that  a  stockholder  incurs  no  risk  whatever 
of  incurring  liabilities  that  may  affect  his  in- 
dividual property. 

The  locations  of  these  companies  are  ge- 
nerally in  the  neighborhood  of  Copper  Harbor, 
on  Eewena  Point ;  those  selections  have  been 
made  not  only  for  the  apparent  superiority  in 
the  quantity  of  ore,  but  from  the  convenience 
to  navigation,  so  that  supplies  of  provisions 
and  hands  can  be  easily  procured,  and  the  ore 
or  metal  may  be  chiefly' transmitted  to  market 

The  two  companies  which  commenced  in 
1844,  are  now  ready  wKh  oxes  for  smelling 
or  washing.  The  Lake  Superior  company 
1 100  tons  on  hand.  The  Pittsburgh  and  JBob- 
ton  some  one  hundred  tons,  having  been  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  preparations. 

In  addition  to  these  Companies  in  actual 
operation,  about  thirty  others  have  been 
formed,  which  will  averaee  about  twenty -five 
hundred  shares,  at  ten  dollars  a  share. 

The  total  of  all  these  stocks  is  about  two 
millions  and  a  half.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
extravagant  to  estimate  that  all  these  asso- 
ciations when  at  work,  will  bring  into  market 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  copper  to  amount  to 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum 
beyond,  their  expenses.  Ten  or  twelve  hun- 
dred tons  would  be  enough  to  pay  expenses 
and  produce  that  sum,  and  thus  make  the 
stock  good  for  twelve  per  cent  on  its  esti- 
mate value.  Our  importations  of  copper  are 
now  made  from  abroad  and  largely  exceed 
this  quantity. 

There  are,  however,  unquestionably,  ex- 
pectations entertained  by  the  several  compa- 
nies of  supplying  much  larger  quantities  than 
this.  And,  from  the  enierprize,  skill  and 
energy  of  our  people,  we  think  that  will  be 
the  case.  The  universal  use  of  the  metal  in 
civilized  countries,  and  the  great  extension  of 
the  demand  that  would  ensue  from  a  slight 
reduction  of  price,  give  ample  assurance  of 
an  adequate  and  profitable  market. 

We  understand  that  it  requires  but  a  small 
sum — some  three  or  lour  thousand  dollars — 
to  commence  these  operations  in  mining  pro- 
fitably ;  although,  perhaps,  much  larger  sums 
might  be  advantajp^eously  employed.  The 
companies  already  formed,  however  not  being 
under  the  necessity  of  making  great  outlays, 
nor  of  waiting  long  for  returns,  will  not  be 
compelled  to  force  large  quantities  of  stock 
on  the  market,  will  be  able  to  realize  for 
themselves  the  fruit  of  that  sagacity  and  ener- 
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Kf  that  hare  given  them  the  lead  in  this  uq- 
deriakiDg» 

We  almost  forgot  to  state  that  the  Lake 
Superior  Company  at  Eagle  river,  the  New- 
York  and  Lake  Sapenor  Company,  at  Dead 
River,  and  the  Gotonagon,  on  the  Elm  river, 
have  foood  in  their  ores  a  large  proportion  of 
silver,  a  quantity  so  great  as  to  yield  on  its 
separation  from  the  copper  an  additional  pro- 
fit greater  than  that  of  the  copper  itself. — 
Boston  Post. 


For  th$  American  Pmmy  Magazine, 
PERIGUBUX. 

Andeni  Ruins  found  there.  The  Antique 
Gardens.  Cathedral  of  St.  Front,  prO' 
ha^ly  the  oldest  one  extant.  Ruins  of  an 
immense  Amphitheatre. 

Aboot  68  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Bordeaux 
stands  the  ancient  and  pleasant  town  of  Peri- 
gneox.  It  has  long  been  known  as  containing 
antiqaities  dating  back  to  a  period  long  an« 
terior  to  its  possession  by  its  present  inhabit- 
ants. 

Some  of  the  roost  splendid  specimens  of 
scnlpture  and  architecture  have  there  been 
discovered  of  which  any  age  can  boast.  How 
or  whence  they  came  to  be  there,  as  they  are, 
none  can  precisely  tell.  They  appear  to  be 
of  Roman  origin,  though  the  intermingling  of 
the  gothic  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
were  the  productions  of  an  age  at  least  later 
tlum  that  which  saw  Rome  in  its  splendor. 

Probably  the  old  town  was  built  soon  after 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  not  completed,  until  perhaps  some 
centuries  afterwards. 

In  the  year  1S15,  one  of  the  wealthy  citi- 
zens of  the  place  caused  a  portion  of  the 
best  of  the  ruins  to  be  uncovered,  and  over 
the  spot  to  be  laid  out  a  large  and  beautiful 
garden,  with  every  piece  of  exhumed  sculp- 
ture and  statuary  arranged  in  precisely  the 
same  order  as  it  was  when  dug  up ;  thus  giv- 
ing the  whole  a  very  antique,  and,  withal,  a 
very  imposing  appearance.  There  were  the 
rich  porphyry  and  marble  vases,  and  baths 
and  fotmtains,  and  there  the  delicately 
wrought  pieces  of  sculpture,  all  looking  likie 
so  many  costly  ornaments  in  the  garden  of 
soineH>nentai  monarch. 

This  niagnificent  garden,  with  all  its  an- 
tique furniture,  he  has  generously  bequeathed 
to  the  town.  The  corporation,  peserving  the 
same  good  taste,  have  laid  the  old  ramparts 
into  public  promenades,  so  that  the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  place  wears  now  the  ap> 
pearance  at  once  of  an  ancient  Roman,  and 
modem  French  town. 

Every  step  which  the  curious  observer  here 
takes,  presents  him  with  some  new  objects 
by  which  to  recall  the  past. — The  cathedral 
of  St.  Front,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  kind  in  France,  if  not  in  all  Christen- 
dom, still  looks  down  there  in  its  antiquated 
grandeur  upon  the  multitudes  who  throng  it, 
^  Ibrcibly  reminding  one  of  s4me  venerable  pa- 


triarcb,  yet  gathering  around  him  in  his  age 
his  children  of  other  generations-  Full  fif- 
teen centuries  have  already  elapsed  since  its 
first  foundation  stone  was  laid.  During  the 
sixth  century,  owing  to  the  assaults  of  time, 
and  of' human  barbarity,  it  had  become  so  far 
dilapidated  as  to  require  to  be  refitted  ;  but 
since  that  period,  it  has  retained  nearly  the 

same  appearance  which  it  now  presents. 

Within  it,  the  Roman,  the  Gaul,  the  Goth, 
the  people  of  manjr  tribes,  have  successively 
bowed  and  worshipped.  At  one  time,  the 
bigoted  Inquisitionist,  with  mummeries,  and 
compulsory  services  scarcely  less  degrading 
than  the  disgusting  origies  of  Juggernaut,  en- 
tered and  held  it  in  possession.  At  another, 
the  more  reasonable  and  sincere  Catholic 
made  it  the  sanctuary  of  his  pious  devotions ; 
and,  during  the  later  religious  wars,  we  find 
it  constituting  one  of  the  grand  strong-holds 
of  the  Calvinists.— And  still  it  stands,  for  the 
occupancy,  perhaps,  of  many  yet  unborn. 

Everything  within  and  around  its  old  walls 
wears  an  air  ol  uniqueness.  There  is  none 
of  that  showy  elegance  about  it,  which  is 
seen  in  some  of  our  modem  churches;  nor 
would  we  wish  to  see  it  thus— shall  we  call 
it — deformed  ?  For  we  love  to  view  these  an- 
dent  structures  just  as  they  were  centuries 
ago..  They  have  a  majesty' and  sacredness 
about  them,  for  which  no  modem  improve- 
ments can  compensate. 

There  also  is  the  amphitheatre,  stupendous, 
though  in  ruins.  We  might,  indeed,  as  we 
pze  there  iipon  that  broad  arena,  almost  be 
led  to  imagine,  that  we  yet  saw  the  sturdy 
gladiator  meeting  in  deadly  struggle  the  in- 
furiated beast  of  prey.  We  might  think  that 
we  still  were  watching  those  thousands  of 
spectators  gazing  in  breathless  solicitude,  at 
he  rises  in  almost  superhuman  might,  and 
lays  triumphantly  his  gory  antagonist  at  his 
feet,  and  were  listening  to  their  glad  acclaim 
as  he  is  thence  led  amid  his  compeers  crowned 
with  his  well  won  laurel  wireath.  But  the 
illusion  vanishes.  All  is  mute.  Before  us  is 
nought,  save  the  now  dilapidated  tiers,  and 
crumbling  walls  and  columns.  Yet  even 
they  are  not  destitute  of  awe-inspiring  gran- 
deur. 

The  grand  amphitheatre  of  Antoninus  at 
Rheims,  and  that  at  Verona,  two  of  the  no- 
blest specimens  of  Roman  architecture  now 
extant,  except  the  colosseum  at  Rome,  great 
as  they  are,  would  hardly  stand  comparison 
with  this  stupendous  structure  at  Pengueux. 
From  appearance  20,000  spectators,  at  the 
least  estimate,  could  well  luive  been  accom- 
modated. 

One  would  almost  be  led  to  suppose  that  it 
must  have  been  intended  as  a  nvaJ  to  that  of 
the  metropolis  itself;  and  doubtless  it  was. — 
For  the  ruins   here  everywhere  bespeak  a 

f profusion  of  wealth  in  their  construction  no 
ess  great  than  that  expended  on  the  same  in 
Rome. 

Why  it  is  that  Perigueux^  (or  Vesuma,  as 
it  was  then  called,)  has  thus  passed  tirom  the 
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lilt  of  cities,  and  become  as  one  of  the  cities 
of  liie  old  world,  we  leave  the^  philosopher 
and  antiquarian  to  decide.  That  it  has  gone, 
leaving  scarcely  other  than  its  ornamental 
ruins  to  tell  the  history  of  its  former  magnifi- 
cence»  is  as  unaccountable  as  it  is  true. 

Whoever  now  treads  over  these  mouldering, 
fated  remnants  of  antiquity,  with  anything  of 
an  observing  eye,  cannot  assuredly  fail  to  re- 
turn awe-struck,  both  with  their  grandeur  and 
extent :  and  we  wonder  that  it  has  not  been 
more  often  visited  by  the  curious  of  other 
lands.  They  can  travel  to  Rome  and  Athens 
by  the  thousand ;  but  few  are  found  as  foreign 
throngers  at  the  retired,  though  not  unknown 
and  imattractive  town  of  Perigueuz. 

CYPRIAN. 


•^ 


SdteUd  /or  the  American  Pennf  MhgOMint, 

THB  CHARACTER  AHD  EXANPIiE  OF 

THE  PIIiGRIM 8. 

BT  PRB8IDEHT  PWIOHT. 

Estraci  from  a  Sermon  preached  before  the 
Legislature  of  Connecticut^  at  the  General 
Election^  May,  1791,  by  the  late  President 
Dwight* 

'<Inour  own  coimtry,  the  present  period, 
though  not  a  period  of  the  most  absolute 
declension,  will  yet  furnish  a  ruler  sufficient 
allurements  to  a  lukewarm  temper  and  limit- 
ed administration.  A  bold  and  steady  course 
of  virtuous  measures  will  usually  produce 
opposition  and  obloauy,  and,'in  a  degree,  the 
loss  of  suffrage^  and  the  loss  of  reputation. 
Cabals  will  undermine,  jealousy  misconstruei 
rivalry  misrepresent,  and  enmity  blacken. 
Thus  threatened,  alarmed,  and  wearied,  hu- 
man frailty  will  be  too  easily  induced  to  seek 
the  midway,  inoffensive  course  of  magis- 
tracy :  a  course,  often  leading  to  political 
safety,  but  oftener  conducting  away  from 
duty  and  righteousness. 

"But  however  frequently  timidity  and 
indifference  may  mark  the  public  or  private 
conduct  of  those  who  act  in  public  otnces,  it 
is  not  because  they  are  not  furnished  by 
Providence,  with  motives  to  strenuous  virtue, 
sufficiently  numerous,  and  sufficiently  im- 
portant 

"  In  addition  to  those  already  suggested  in 
this  discourse,  the  remembrance  of  what  has 
been  done,  to  establish  virtue  and  piety  in 
this  land,  and  of  the  blessings  which  they 
have  produced,  presents  to  the  mind  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  interesting.  Superior 
to  danger,  triumphant  over  persecution,  and 
glowing  with  piety,  our  generous  ancestors, 
that  they  might  leave  to  their  children,  this 
best  of  all  legacies,  braved  every  hazard,  and 
overcame  every  difficulty.  Heaven,  as  if  to 
try,  to  refine,  and  to  beautify  their  virtues,  to 
band  down  to  their  descendants  a  glorious 
example  of  meek  and  matchless  fortitude, 
and  to  give  the  world  an  illustrious  pattern 
of  Christianity,  *'  enduring  to  the  end,"  led 
tbem  to  seek  a  refuge  in  a  aistant  and  savage 


wilderness,  summoned  the  tempest  to  meet 
them  on  the   ocean,  and  spread  want  and 
disease  before  them  on  the  land.    Chasten- 
ed,  but  not  forsaken,  cast  down,  but  not  de- 
stroyed, thev  submitted,  yet  they  endured  ; 
they  suffered,  yet  they  overcame.    Religion 
was  their  constant,   their   angelic  guest,    a 
cheering  inmate  of  every  dwelling,  a  divine 
Paraclete   of  every  heart.     This  heavenly 
stranger,  since  the  aposlacy  of  man,  and  the 
closure  of  paradise,  had  travelled  down  the 
gloomy  process  of  time,  and  wandered  over 
this  inhospitable  globe,    shut  out  from  the 
greatest  part  of  human  society,  and,  in  most 
regions,  but  the  guest  of  a  night.    Even   in 
Judea,  her  proper  dwelling  place,  she  was 
oflen  alarmed  by  violence,  and  often  thrust 
out  by  corruption  and  idolatry ;   and   when 
the  Redeemer  of   men  made  that  land   his 
earthly  residence,    though,    like  him,    she 
went  about  doins  good,  yet,  like  him  also, 
she  was  shunned  and  persecuted,  and  **  had 
not  where  to  lay  her  head."    In  the  company 
of  his   apostles,  indeed,   with  the  wisdom, 
strength,  and  loveliness  which  she  had  de- 
rived  from  his  precepts,  miracles,  and  ex- 
ample, she  gained  a  noble,  but  transient  tri- 
umph,  and  saw,   with    ecstacy,  her  **  still 
small  voice,"   vanquish    for  a  season,    the 
sophistry  of  philosophers,  the  power  of  em- 
perors, and  the  furious  persecution  of  igno- 
rance and  idolatry.    But  her  transports  were 
soon  to    terminate.      In  the  midst  of  her 
friends,  in  the  temple  where  her  sacred  mys- 
teries were  celebrated,  arose  a  new  and  most 
terrible  enemy,  and  with  a  deadly  wound 
pierced  bee  to  the  heart. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


APPLICATION  OF  MANURE. 

From  the  Cultivator, — It  has  been  said 
manure  is  the  raw  material  of  the  far- 
mer, from  which  he  manufactures  his  agri- 
cultural products.  Much,  but  not  too  much 
-has  been  said  in  modern  days,  upon  the 
modes  of  increasing  the  raw  material.  Per- 
mit me  to  call  the  attention  of  cultivators ; 
more  particularly  to  its  application.  A  good 
manufacturer  is  careful  not  only  ii^  procu- 
ring stock,  but  more  especially  in  working 
up  this  stock  to  good  advantage.  With  loo 
many  farmers  it  seems  to  be  the  aim  to 
make  and  apply  manure,  not  stopping  to 
enquire  how  it  -can  best  be  applied.  Green 
and  rotted,  composted  and  clear,  it  is  too  of- 
ten applied  indiscriminately  to  all  kinds  of 
soil,  when  and  where  convenience  and 
custom  may  direct  There  can  be  na 
question  that  long  manure  is  best  adapted 
to  hoed  crops,  and  well  rotted  compost  for  a 
top  dressing.  But  the  principle,  to  which  I 
would  invite  particular  attention,  is  that 
given  by  the  Creator  to  Adam,  and  le^ble 
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in  all  nature's  works,  yiz :  that  seed  pro. 
daces  seed  after  his  kind ;  in  other  words, 
that  like  produces  like.  Look  upon  the  state- 
ly trees  of  the  forest.  How  have  they  attained 
their  great  dimensions,?  Who  has  been 
their  cultivator,  and  what  the  mode  of  the 
cultivator?  He  who  does  all  things  well 
is  their  culturist,  and  their  food  the  deoayed 
leaves  and  branches  that  are  annually  de- 
posited at  their  roots.  Man  has  been  slow 
in  learning  the  simple  principle  from  the 
Great  Teacher.  It  is  but  recently  that  the 
vine  dressers  of  France  have  discovered 
that  the  prunings  form  the  best  manure  for 
the  ground.  It  has  long  been  observed  that 
hog  manure  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to 
a  crop  of  com.  Does  not  the  fact  that  hogs 
are  generally  fatted  on  corn,  furnish  the 
reason  for  its  adaptation  1  An  experiment 
of  a  good  farmer  in  this  vicinity,  bears  di- 
rectly upon  the  principle.  Cutting  the  top 
of  com  for  fodder,  he  places  the  bottom 
stalks  between  the  rows,  and  upon  these 
stalks  he  turns  back  furrows  ;  without  fur- 
ther manuring  or  ploughing,  he  plants  his 
corn,  and  his  crops  are  above  the  average  of 
those  in  the  neighborhood.  A  similar  ex- 
periment with  potatoes  has  proved  that  the 
tops  well  covered  at  the  time  of  digging, 
will  furnish  sufficient  manure  to  ensure  an 
equally  good  crop  the  succeeding  year.— 
Onions,  it  is  well  known,  succeed  best  when 
sowed  on  the  same  ground  year  aAer  year. 
Is  not  the  rationale  found  in  the  &ct  that 
the  tops  are  alwa3rs  on  the  ground  ?  Rye, 
has   been  known    to  grow  on    the  same 

Sound  for  a  course  of  years,  without  being 
m'mbhed,  with  no  other  manure  than 
the  stubble  ploughed  in.  Chip  manure  is 
universally  recommended  for  promoting  the 
growth  of  young  fruit  trees.  The  where- 
lore  is  found  in  the  same  principle  we  lay 
down,  that  like  produces  like,  feature  has 
famished  all  seeds  with  nutriment  in  them- 
selves the  best  adapted  for  the  future  plant. 
Who  can  doubt  but  the  pulp  of  the  apple 
was  designed  as  food  for  the  seed  as  well  as 
to  gratify  man's  appetite  1  The  blade  of 
wheat  and  the  sprout  of  the  patatoe  feed 
solely  upon  the  parent  stock. 

The  principle  we  have  thus  briefly  ilius- 
trated  and  endeavored  to  prove,  has  impor- 
tant practical  inferences.  If  the  principle 
is  true,  lo  top  dressing  can  be  better  adapt- 
ed to  grass  than  the  after  marth  lefl  to  de- 
cay on  the  ground.  The  manure  from 
stock  fed  on  hay  should  also  be  applied  to 
grass  lands,  while  that  derived  from  grain 
should  be  applied  to  farinaceous  crops.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  carry  these  inferences 


further.    They  will  suggest  themselves  to 
all  readers  of  reflection. 

Extract  of  a  letter  fr§m  Lee,  Ms. 

BERKSHIRE. 


A  Queer  Boot'Jack, — A  late  London  Maga* 
zine,  giving  an  account  of  the  hunting  adven- 
tures of  the  late  Migor  Rogers  of  the  Ceylon 
Rifles—says  that  he  killed,  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  by  his  own  hand,  twelve  hundred 
elephants  !  Of  course  he  had  met  with  many 
singular  adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes. 
One  of  these  adventures  is  thus  related  :— 

**  He  had  just  had  capital  sport  with  a 
herd  of  these  animals — his  four  guns  had  all 
been  discharged  —when  an  unseen  elephant 
made  a  charge  at  him  from  thesktrts  of  the 
Jungle.  There  was  no  help  for  it  except  to 
run,  and  for  one  hundred  yards,  Maj.  Rogers 
kept  .just  ahead,  feeling  at  every  step  the  ani- 
mal's trunk  trying  to  insinuate  itself  round 
his  loins,  A  turn  round  a  tree  gave  him  a 
momentary  advantage,  which  he  made  the 
most  of  by  springing  up  into  the  branches 
(he  was  as  nimble  as  a  cat,  and  as  strong  as 
a  lion.)  One  foot  higher  !  and  he  wonid 
have  been  out  of  the  elephant's  reach ;  but 
before  he  had  time  to  draw  up  his  le^s,  the 
elephant  had  got  him  properly  clenched  in 
the  coils  of  his  proboscis.  Still,  Rogers  pull- 
ed against  him,  thinking  it  better  for  him  to 
have  his  leg  wrenched  from  the  socket  than 
fall  back  bodily  in  the  animal's  power.  The 
struggle,  however,  did  not  last  long,  for,  to 
the  delight  of  the  pursued  and  the  chagrin  of 
the  pursuer,  the  Welli^ton  boot  that  the 
former  wore  slipped  ofi;  extracted  the  leg, 
and  saved  the  life  of  poor  Rogers.  (Save  %ls 
from  such  a  boot'jack.)  The  dilemma,  how- 
ever, did  not  end  here ;  for  the  elephant, 
finding  itself  balked  of  its  prey,  after  destroy- 
ing the  boot  took  up  his  quarters  beneath 
the  branches,  and  kept  his  expected  victim 
in  the  tree  for  twentyfour  hours,  when  the 
tapped^  or  country  postman^  happening  to  pass 
by,  Rogers  gave  him  notice  or  bis  position, 
and  on  this  being  narrated  to  the  nearest  vil- 
lage, the  elephant  was  frightened  by  tom- 
toms and  yellings.  Had  this  occurred  in  a 
deserted  part  of  the  Jungle,  poor  Rogers 
would  inevitably  have  been  starved  to  death 
in  the  tree!" 

Arrival  Extraordinary, — The  brig  Indus- 
try, 25  days  from  St.  Croix,  brought  a  tame 
Lion  for  the  New  York  Zoological  Institute. 
This  **  little  innocent"  was  re-shipped  on 
board  of  the  steamer  for  New  York,  ou  Satur- 
day evening.  During  his  passage,  his  Lion- 
ship  becoming  weary  of  confinement,  made  a 
rush,  while  receiving  water,  aad  escaped 
from  his  cage  into  the  hold,  where  he  frolick- 
ed about,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  crew, 
who  were  not  at  all  inclined  to  dispute  pos- 
session with  him.  After  a  sight  of  goat's 
flesh,  he  was  lured  back  to  his  old  quarters. 

New  Haven  Courier, 


♦#• 


A    DOG    TRAIN. 


The  dog;  ia  not  only  tae  companioD  of 
'.  ihe  idle  man,  ihe  hunter  and  aportsnian,  the 
'  playmnle  of  children,  and  the  inseparable 
[  friend  of  old  age,  but  he  is  often  obedient 
I  to  the  yoke,  patient  and  contented  under 
I  heavy  and  daily  toil.  It  ia  true,  there  is  a 
\  gnat  difference  in  the  qnaliiiea  and  dis- 
ritioDa  of  different  rarieties  of  the  species, 
\  though  perhaps  less  than  we  might  im- 
la,  if  we  had  made  sufficient  experi- 
Its  to  afford  UB  ground  to  form  accurate 
I  opinions. 

Id  the  northern  and  most  inhospitable 
[  puts  of  our  continent,  Ihe  large  native  dog 
I  is  the  only  member  of  the  animal  creation 
I  which  does  not  desert  man,  or  turn  hia 
I  enemy.  The  white  bear  ia  kindled  lo  fe- 
Dciiy  by  the  rigors  of  the  olimate,  and  the 
)  wolf  becomes  far  more  savage  and  leiiible 
1  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world.     But  the 

>  dog,  although  80  near  of  kin  to  the  latter, 
I  steps  forwird  with  characteristic  benevo- 
,  lence,  and  not  only  cheers  him,  as  elsewhere, 
'  with  his  unbougbt  and  halfhuman  friend- 

>  ship,  but  bows  his  neck  to  the  yoke,  and  step- 
)  f.ing  inio  Ihe  harness  which  in  Lapland 
,  would  be  altatched  t^  (he  reindeer,  e:icccds 
l  him  in  docility,  and  aoinetimes  almost  rivals 
]  him  in  speed,  as  he  drags  him  on  his  sledge 
'  over  ragioQi  no  less  cheerless  and  desolate. 


To  whitemen,  Ihe  Esquimau  and  the 
Newfoundland  dogs  have  often  rendered 
important  services,  when  venturing  into  our 
Boreal  regions,  on  exploring  or  hunting  ex* 
pediiioos,  or,  with  ihe  word  of  God  in  their 
hands,  and  its  spirit  glowing  in  their  heart, 
ihey  have  braved  the  rigors  of  the  north  for 
the  benefit  of  those  families  of  our  race, 
who  dwell  in  the  double  cold  and  darkness 
of  a  long  natural  and  moral  winter. 

With  loaded  sledges  Esquimaux  some- 
times make  but  alow  progress ;  and  so  does 
the  Canadian  voyageur,  or  the  English 
Norlh-weslem  trader,  as  our  print  repre- 
sents. How  desolate  a  scene  must  be  pre- 
sented (0  the  eye  from  day  to  day,  as  the 
forests  rapidly  degenerate  into  grovea,  they 
into  clusters  of  stunted  fir  trees,  and  ere  long 
only  a  few  shrubs  give  place  to  the  last 
trgces  of  vegetation,  which,  in  a  thin  coal- 
ing of  moss,  seem  to  have  written  on  the 
rocks  a  melancholy  warning  to  roan  to 
proceed  no  farther ! 


Maonkho  Tklboraph. — Ainos  Ken- 
dall writes  lo  the  Union  that  the  Magnetic 
Telegraph  is  compelled  lo  stop  (for  the  pre- 
sent] at  Newark;  the  directors  not  having 
succeeded  yet  in  making  it  cross  the  Hud- 
son river. 
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LAKE   SUPERIOR. 


A  thovnnd  little  Kcnes  like  ilitB,  ever 
nrrioff  from  Hiemtelvee  u  well  as  from 
then,  present  ihemselret  to  the  trareller,  io 
mott  of  the  cooDtries  oa  the  globe,  and  per* 
hapi  at  often  in  our  own  as  in  any  oihet  land. 
To  a  refined  taste,  a  practiced  tje,  and  a 
heart  at  peace  with  all  mankind,  especially 
to  one  aeeneiomed  to  tnm  ior  hit  highest  en- 
joyment to  the  contemplatioo  o!  God,  and  to 
read  hit  name  and  his  glorioua  attributes  in 
Ae  works  at  his  hands,  how  inexpressibly 
elwfmiiig  may  aucb  a  scene  appear ! 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  participate  io 
feelioga  like  these,  who  appreciate  the  beau- 
lies  of  natural  scenery,  and  imike  it  subsep 
Tient  to  its  highest  and  proper  use,  we  might 
mdinte  Lakes  George  and  Champlain  ta  ob- 
jccU  worthy  of  being  embraced  in  their  fa- 
nretonra,  or  recommend  Winnipiseogee  Lake 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  indeed  many  other 
parts  of  our  mouniainotie  districts  in  the  nor- 
theni,  soQtbern,  middle  and  western  states, 
where  placid  lakes  are  embosomed  among 
the  hills  :  or  rivers,  checked  by  some  rocky 
Barrier,  stop  in  their  course,  and  spread  out 
BiranqBil  mirror  to  refiecl  the  wilder  beau tiei 
of  the  moaniaina. 


Many  arlislt  of  the  highest  grade  have  J 
lavished  their  fineet  tints  on  landscapes,  and  < 
almost  incredible  turns  have  been  paid  for  ) 
their  beautiful  product  it  os :  yet  the  si 
daily  course  presents  ihousandsofscenetwhicb  i 
they  can  never  equal  for  the  observer  n 
eye  is  directed  by  a  heart  in  unison  with  na-  ) 
ture,  and  the  system  on  which  her  n: 
are  directed. 

We  add  a  few  linet  from  our  favoriie  \ 
French  rural  poem,  "  Les  Saisons,"  by  Saint  , 
Lambert,  and  cell  upon  our  readers  for  trans- 
lations 01 


0  vallons  !  d  cdieauz !  champs  heureux  and  < 

fertiles  !  < 

Quels  charme*  ces  beaux  jours  vont  rendre  k  ' 

O  de  quels  roouvemens  je  me  sens  agit£, 
Quand  je  reviens  k  vous  du  sein  de  la  ciii 
Je  lena  renaitre  en  mot  le  plaisir,  j'etpiran    . 
"  '  "  Qe  henreuse  exist-  ( 


Que  le  monde  frivole  oil  j'et 

is  entratni. 

Etson  luieand  set  arts  ne 

m'avoient  point 

donn£. 

Tout  me  ril,  loot  me  pisft 

dans  ce  t^onr 

champdtre ; 

C'ett  lit  qu'(«  est  heureux  sant  troji  penter  k 
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Chap.  XIL 

Arriiral  at  Samos.— Vathy.— My  father.— 
Old  friends  and  familiar  8cene8.^-RecoUec- 
lions  of  the  Turkiah  inyasioo  and  the  Greek 
naval  victory. 

The  vessel  in  which  I  crossed  the  strait 
was  a  small  sloop,  and  had  a  strong  south 
wind  to  encounter,  which  was  quite  too  vio- 
lent for  our  convenience  or  advantage.  This 
we  found  true,  especially  when  we  sailed 
round  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  and 
turned  towards  the  south,  to  coast  along  the 
eastern  side.  Several  times  we  found  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind  so  great,  that  we  had  to 
lower  all  sail,  and  wait  awhile  for  it  to  mo- 
derate. 

The  coast  is  generally  bold  and  mountam- 
ous,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  under  culti- 
vation. When  we  had  approached  those 
parts  of  the  island  with  which  I  had  been 
acquainted  in  former  years,  I  found  great 
pleasure  in  observing  the  various  spots  which 
I  once  had  known.  Here  and  there  was  a 
farm  house  on  the  hills  which  I  could  recog- 
nize as  the  habitation  of  some  family  of 
my  friends ;  and  now  and  then  a  small  vil- 
lage would  open  to  view  near  the  water, 
and  every  thing  at  first  seemed  unchanged 
through  the  lapse  of  time.  I,  however,  com- 
monly remarked  some  things  which  denoted 
change,  as  if  the  former  inhabitants,  or  some 
of  them  had  departed.  In  more  than  one  in- 
stance, I  observed  pieces  of  ground  neglected 
and  overgrown,  where  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  fields  or  vlnej-ards.  This  I  could  ac- 
count for,  as  I  had  seen  in  Athens  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  former  inhabitants  of 
Samos,  and  well  knew  there  were  many 
more  scattered  about  Greece. 

At  length  our  little  vessel  entered  the  har- 
bor of  Vathy,  and  my  native  town  lay  before 
me.  Our  captain,  I  had  ascertained,  was 
acquainted  with  my  father;  and,  wishing  to 
take  him  by  surprise,  I  had  requested  the  sai- 
lor not  to  mention  my  name.  But  he  did  not 
keep  his  promise ;  for,  soon  after  landing  lie 
named  me,  either  by  accident  or  by  de- 
sign ;  and  the  secret  was  now  out.  It  hap- 
pens that^  several  poor  boys  of  that  place 


make    it  their    principal   business    to    find 
out  all  the  arrivals,  and  to  carry  the  news  to 
such  friends  of  new  comers  as  thev  have 
reason  to  think  will  give  them  some  reward. 
One  of  these  urchins  learned  my  name  from 
the  captain,  and  set  off  with  such  prompti- 
tude and  speed  for  my  father,  that,  although 
he  was  on  the  mountains,  attending  to  some- 
thing on  the  farm,  it  was  not  long  ere  he  was 
on  his  return  to  the  village.    He  met  me  in 
the  street,  and  the  meeting  was  most  gratify- 
ing to  me,  though  affecting  on  both  sides. — 
Being  prepared  to  see  me  in  the  first  stranger 
he  should  meet,  he  recognized  me  through 
the  changes  of  fourteen  years,  and   saluted 
m&with  much  emotion.     "Uie  mou!     Uie 
mou  !*'  (my  son,  my  son !)    were  the  only 
words  he  was  able  to   utter  for  some  time  ; 
and  I  felt  that  that  one  moment  was  more  than 
enough  to  repay  me  for  all  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense that  had  brought  me  back  to  my  fa- 
ther. 

During  my  stay  in-  Samos,  I  took  great 
pleasure  in  revisiting  many  spots  connected 
with  the  interesting  recollections  of  child- 
hood, and  calling  on  families  of  old  friends 
and  acquaintances.  I  found  a  welcome  at 
many  a  house  in  the  town  and  in  the  country, 
and  met  with  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons, and  even  families,  whom  I  had  former 
ly  known.  In  all,  perhaps  I  may  say,  I  found 
some  changes  perceptible,  and  in  most  a 
striking  alteration  of  some  kind  or  other.  At 
the  same  time  I  missed  numbers  who  had 
withdrawn  from  Turkish  domination  for  some 
part  of  free  Greece,  being  ready  to  relinquish 
home  itself,  rather  than  remain  under  even 
the  slight  and  almost  unseen  supremacy  of  a 
power  mo&t  detested  by  my  countrymen.— 
Numbers  of  these,  as  I  have  before  had  oc- 
casion to  remark,  I  had  lately  met  with. 
chiefly  at  Athens :  but  it  was  pleasing  to  find 
so  many  as  I  still  saw  inhabiting  their  ancient 
abodes.  A  little  observation  proved  to  me 
that  few  of  the  changes  going  on  among 
other  Greeks  had  reached  that  secluded 
island.  In  many  of  the  houses  which  I  en- 
tered, I  foimd  the  old  customs  and  furniture 
the  low  Turkish  table  still  used  at  meals,  and 
the  people  sitting  on  the  floor. 

I  ranged  among  the  fields,  climbed  the  hills 
and  mountains,  and  wandered  along  the  shore. 
Every  turn,  every  new  scene,  every  object  pre- 
sented something  to  awaken  my  memory  and 
affect  my   heart.     What  changes    had   the 
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ooDTse  of  time  effected  in  my  natire  island^ 
my  country  and  myself;  and  what  calls  did  I 
K  heai  to  be  grateful  to  Grod  ! 

I  leached  Yathy  on  Wednesday,  and  not 
only  received  snch  a  welcome  as  a  son  may 
expect  from  an  affectionate  father,  but  many 
ezinre^ons  of  joy  from  my  old  acquaintances, 
neigbbors  and  townsmen,  who  were  still  re- 
maining in  their  old  residences,  and  engaged 
in  ibeir  former  occupations. 

The  town  still  wore  its  former  aspect,  with 
few  differences  discoverable  by  the  eye.  It 
always  was  a  Greek  town ;  even  while  tmder 
Turkish  despotism  in  my  early  acquaintance 
with  it,  cffily  about  fifteen  Mahomedans 
being  found  among  its  inhabitants.  They 
were  too  few  to  have  tnuch  influence  on  so- 
ciety, even  had  they  had  any  connection  with 
iu  I  found  things  still  going  on  much  in  the 
former  manner,  with  the  advantage  of  pro- 
fcMind  peace.  Those  engaged  in  trade  now 
had  their  little  vessels  arrive  and  depart  for 
different  points  of  the  neighboring  coasts, 
without  risk  or  interruption ;  and  the  proprie- 
tors of  land  in  the  country  were  engaged  in 
the  labors  appropriate  to  the  season.  I  spent 
some  time  in  friendly  intercourse  with  my 
old  acquaintance,  and  made  an  excursion  to 
the  hill  country  with  my  father,  to  visit  his 
little  estate,  which  he  had  come  to  the  island 
to  oversee.  It  had  been  a  favorite  retreat  of 
my  early  years :  for  I  had  begun  when  quite 
young  to  partake  in  the  cares  and  labors  of  the 
vineyard  and  olive  grounds,  as  far  as  my  age 
would  allow,  and  took  up  my  abode  there, 
with  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  fami- 
ly, during  the  finest  season  of  the  year. 

In  beholding  again  the  scenes  of  my  child- 
hood, I  was  reminded  of  my  former  various, 
and  oAen  pleasing  occupations  in  the  fields. 
Not  only  was  labor  necessary  during  the  day, 
but  watchfulness  at  night :  for  the  rich  crops 
were  exposed  to  depredations,  and  required 
the  presence  of  watchmen.    It  was  the  cus- 
tom, therefore,  for  all  who  had  such  lands  in 
the  country,  to  keep  a  few  persons  constantly 
oo  the  ground  for  several  months  in  the  year. 
That  period  I  always  enjoyed  highly ;  and  it 
may  be   supposed  that  our  manner  of  life 
there  had  attractions  lor  one  of  my  age,  when 
tbe  reader  is  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
lofty,  fertile  region  and  the  mildness  of  the 
climate.    My  father's  farm  lay  at  a  consider- 
able elevation,  and  the  road  to  it  was  long 
and  laborious  orer  a  wild  and  rou^  region. 


yet  the  spot  itself  had  a  rich  sdl  and  a  level 
sur&ce,  being  a  small  piece  of  table  land, 
partly  surroundedj  by  some  of  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  mountains.  The  weather  was 
eommcmly  warm  and  dry  through  the  summer, 
but  heary  dews  at  night  made  amends  for 
the  scarcity  of  rain ;  and  the  situation  was 
as  healthful  as  agreeable.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  persons  accustomed  to  other  cUmates 
and  circumstances,  we  always  slept  in  the 
open  air  during  our  stay  in  that  pleasant  re- 
gion, and  always  preferred  it  to  the  shelter 
of  a  house.  Being  provided  only  with  a  few 
clothes  proper  to  spread  over  us,  we  stretched 
ourselves  upon  the  ground,  and  a  shower  now 
and  then,  at  long  intervals,  was  the  only  an- 
noyance we  ever  had  >to  apprehend.  Plenty 
of  fine  fruit  and  pure  air,  among  green  fields 
and  cool  shades,  with  occupation  enough  to 
give  us  an  appetite  for  food  and  sleep,  free 
from  severe  labors,  and  with  peace  and  har« 
mony,  those  seasons  I  have  often  looked  back 
upon  with  emotions  of  peculiar  pleasure. 

From  some  portion  of  thos^  periods,  how- 
ever, I  must  make  an  exception.  The  latter 
part  of  the  time  I  had  spedt  at'  home,  far 
from  being  blessed  by  the  quiet  of  peace,  had 
been  disturbed,  and  dreadfully  disturbed  by 
the  war  with  the  Turks.  From  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  that  desperate  struggle, 
all  parts  of  the  Greek  nation  were  distracted 
with  apprehensions,  hopes  and  fears. 

It  would  be  difiBcult  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
dread  with  which  the  defenceless  Greeks  re- 
garded the  Turks,  or  of  the  dismay  and  con- 
fusion produced  by  a  threatened  invasion.  — 
Their  blood-thirsty  character  was  well  known. 
There  was  not  the  smallest  ground  of  hope, 
in  case  of  their  Jiavihg  the  power  to  destroy 
that  they  would  be  prevented  from  murder, 
robbery  and  barbarity  of  every  kind  and  de- 
gree, by  any  feeling  of  compassion,  any  sense 
of  shame,  or  any  regard  to  either  Grod  or 
man. 

I  was  at  home  when  the  rumors  came  of 
the  first  attempt  to  invade  Samos ;  and  the 
alarm  at  ooce  became  general.  All  seemed 
to  have  but  one  wish — to  escape  from  the 
island.  The  vessels  then  in  our  port  were 
tilled  as  fast  as  possible,  and  my  father  was 
among  the  foremost  to  provide  for  his  family. 
He  made  all  arrangements  for  our  imme* 
diate  embarkation,  having  engaged  a  passage 
for  us  to  the  island  of  Syra. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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INHABITANTS   OF   THE   SAHARA. 


The  Arabi  of  ihe  dwert "  is  a  lerm  so 
',  familiar  to  oar  etii,  thai  we  are  apt  to  ima- 
'  gine  that  they  are  the  only  race  of  men  who 

make  ibeir  abode  in  ibe  great  oorthem  Afri- 
I  can  deeert,  as  well  ai  that  of  Arabia.  Our 
'  print  repreiCDU  lome  of  these  ;  but  there  are 
I  banda,  and  eren  whole  iribeB,  of  dilTerent  ap* 
I  petrance,  manners  and  origin  ;  and  we  copy 
'  the  loUowing  account!  of  tome  of  them  from 
'  the  journil  of  the  enierprizing  Engliih  tra- 
I  vellers,  Denham  and  Clapperton,  who  crMsed 
'  the  Sahara  to  Houriook,  with  a  cataran,  in 

1232.— 
Id  the  route,  the  travellers  had  on  one  side 

>  the  Tibbooa,  on  the  other  the  Tuaricks,  two 
I  native  iribea,  probably  ot  great  aoiiquiiy,  and 
I  hafing  DO  alliapce  with  the  Arab  race,  now 
'  K>  widely  spread  over  the  continent.  The 
'.  TibbooB  were  on  the  left,  and  ii  was  through 
)  their  villages  that  the  caravan  passed.    These 

>  people  live  partly  on  the  milk  of  [heir  camels, 
'  which  -pick  up  a  icaniy  subsiBience  □□  the 
I  few  verdant  spots  that  rise  amid  the  Desen, 
'  partly  by  carrying  on  a  small  irade  between 
',  Mouraoak  and  Bomuu,  in  which  ihey  are  so 
)  busily  employed  that  many  do  not  spend  at 
'  home  more  than  four  months  in  the  year. 
!  They  are  black,  ihough  without  the  negro 
1  features;  the  men  ugly,  but  the  young  fe- 
'  males  possessed  of  lome  beauty,  noi  wholly 
!  obscured  by  ibe  embe]li«hmenlB  of  coral 
I  stuck  in  the'  nose,  and  of  oil  streaming  over 
'  the  face.  They  are  besides  a  gay,  good-hu> 
I  mored,  ihonghiless  race,  with  all  the  African 

C anion  for  the  song  and  the  dance;  which 
ist  they  praclise  gracefully,  ant  with  move- 
,  meote  somewhat  analogous  to  the  Grecian. — 
I  This  cheerfulness  appears  wonderful  consider- 
5  iog  the  dreadful  calaraiiy  with  which  they 
I  are  threatened  every  day.  Once  a  year,  or 
)  oftener,  an  inroad  is  made  by  their  fierce 
{  neighbors,  the  Tuaricks,  wbo  spare  neither 
t  age  nor  lex,  and  sweep  away  all  that  comei 


within  their  reach.  The  cowardly  Tibboos 
dare  not  even  look  tbem  in  the  face ;  they 
can  only  mount  to  the  top  of  certain  steep 
rocks  with  flat  summits  and  steep  side*,  near 
one  of  which  every  village  is  built.  They 
carry  up  with  them  every'tbing  that  can  be 
removed,  and  this  rude  defence  avaiU  against 
still  ruder  assailants.  The  savage  Tusrickt, 
again,  were  observed  by  Clapperton  and 
Oudney  in  a  journey  to  the  westward  from 
Mourzouk,  and  were  found  in  (heir  private 
character  to  be  frank,  honest  and  hospitable. 
The  females  are  neither  immured  nor  op- 
pressed, as  is  usual  among  rude  Mabomedan 
tribes,  but  meet  wiih  notice  and  reBftect;  in- 
deed, the  domestic  habits  of  this  nation  hare 
much  resemblance  to  the  European.  Thev 
are  a  completely  wandering  race  of  shepherda 
and  robbers,  holding  in  contempt  all  whojiva 
in  houses  and  cultivate  the  ground;  yet  ibey 
are,  nerhapa,  the  only  native  Africans  who 
have  letters  and  an  alphabet,  which  they  in- 
scribe, not  on  books  and  parchments  indeed, 
but  on  Ihe  dark  rocks  that  checker  the  sur- 
face  of  their  territoiy ;  and  in  places  where 
they  have  long  resided  every  alone  is  seen 
covered  with  their  writings. 

Btlroa,  the  capitalof  the  Tibboos,  was  found 
a  mean  town  with  walls  of  earth,  but  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  lakes  ccmlaining  th« 
purest  salt,  the  most  valuable  of  all  articlea 
lor  the  commerce  of  Soudan'.  The  inhabi- 
lanis,  however,  though  deeply  mortified, 
durst  not  prevent  the  powerful  Tuaricks  from 
lading  iheir  caravans  with  it,  and  under-sell- 
ing them  in  Ibe  markets.  About  a  mile  be- 
yond Bilma  was  a  fine  spring,  spreading 
around,  and  forming  a  little  circle  of  the  rich- 
est verdure.  This  was  the  last  vegetable 
life  that  the  discovereia  were  to  see  during  a 
long  march  of  thirteen  days.  In  these  wilds, 
where  the  constant  drift  causes  hills  to  rise 
or  disappear  in  the  course  of  a  night,  all 
traces  of^  a  road  are  soon  obliterated,  and  the 
eye  of  the  traveller  is  guided  only  by  rocks 
which  raise  their  head)  amid  the  sterile  waste. 
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THE    BEDAWEEN. 


This  Dkinc.  with  tba  kcecBt  placed  on  the 
!  ilie  lut  If  llabl*,  in  pronomieiDg  it,  dongnatM 
)  one  of  tbe  moat  remarkable  of  the  Dameion 
)  tribea  oT  Arabi  who  reitleMly  waqder  over, 
(  lathei  ibmn  inhabit,  the  Arabian  desert  and 
i  Mwne  portioDS  of  the  Holy  I«nd,  and  other 
)  adjacent  connlriee.  The  pooreai  and  the 
J  pnadeatirf  the  hnmui  (amilf  isa  term  which 
might  be  applied  to  them  with  nlmost  p«r- 
f  feet  jimice. 

We  hare  no  where  foimd  a  more  fall  de- 
>  KTipiiMi  of  the  history,  appearEince  and  roan- 
•  of  the  Bedaween,  and  other  tribes  of 
Araba,  at  least  one  which  gave  as  a  feeling 
;  of  greater  familiaKtjr  and  interest  in  them, 
'  than  tbe  scattered  noiicea  we  find  in  reading 
,  Frtrfessoi  Bobinson's  Biblical  Researches. 

3r.  Siepbeni  gives  us  the  following  brief 
'  sketch  of  the  Bedaween  and  his  eoontrf . 
"Among  these  barren  and  deflate  m on n- 
laios,  there  was  freqnentljr  a  small  space  ai 
,  groood,  near  some  fountain  or  depoiite  of 
'  wmter,  known  only  to  the  Arabs,  capable  of 
I  producing  a  scant;  crop  of  grass  to  pasture  a 
I  few  enmels  and  a  small  flock  of  sheep  or 
I  goata.  There  the  Bedaweeu  pitches  his  tent, 
':  remains  till  the  scanty  product  is  con- 
_ied ;  and  then  packs  up  hi*  household 
{  goods,  and  seeks  another  pastore-ground. — 
\  The  Bediweena  are   essentially  a  pastoral 

Die;  their  (»ily  richas  are  their  flocks  and 
s,  their  home  is  in  the  wide  deurt,  aud 
\  they  hare  no  local  attachments ;  to-day  they 
r  pitch  their  tent  ammg  the  mountains,  to- 
{  BtOTTOw  in  the  plain ;  and  wherever  they 
)  plant  themselTea  for  the  timsfall  that  they 
1  are  en  emrth,  wife,  children  and  friends,  are 


immediately  around  thera.  In  ftct.  tbe  life 
01  the  Bedaween,  his  appearance  and  habits, 
are  precieely  the  same  as  those  of  the  patri- 
archs of  old.  Abraham  himnelf,  the  first  of 
the  patriarchs,  was  a  Bedaweeo,  and  four 
thousand  years  have  not  made  the  slightest 
alleraiion  in  the  habits  and  chsraeler  of  this 
extraordinary  people.  Read  of  tbe  patriarchs 
in  the  Bible,  snd  it  is  the  best  desciipiion 
you  can  have  of  pasloial  life  in  the  East  at 
the  present  day. 


Tht  Emptror  o/Auftia.—The  Emperor  ar- 
rived at  Rome  on  the  12ih,  and  departed  for 
Florence  on  the  t7ih  ult.  He  wus  to  leaTe 
Florence  for  Venice  on  ilie  21si  ult.,  and  pro- 
ceed  from  thence  to  Vienna.  A  letter  from 
Romeofthe  18ih  ult.,  says  that  at  his  last 
audience  with  the  Pope,  the  Pootiff  said  to 
the  Emperor ; — "  At  this  moment  ibe  eyes  of 
the  entire  universe  are  fixed  upon  ui,  and 
every  Catholic  is  anxiously  awaiting  the  re- 
sult of  our  interview."  This  result  will  short. 
Iv  be  mnde  known.  The  Pope  will  make  it 
the  subject  of  an  address  lo  tbe  Sacred  Col- 
lege in  ibe  approaching  Consistory,  which 
will  take  place  in  the  month  of  January. 

Other  tellers  from  Rome,  of  rhe  same  date, 
mention  tbe  conclusion  of  a  son  of  cnneordal 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
The  latter,  it  appears,  made  numerous  con- 
cessions. He  protested  thai  it  was  without 
his  knowledge  or  consent,  tbe  atrocities  peiv 
netrated  against  his  Catholic  subjects  had 
been  committed,  and  that  if,  on  his  return,  he 
ascertained  that  the  accounts  published  by 
the  journals  were  well  founded,  their  authors 
should  not  remain  unpuniihed. 

M.  Rienii.  cne  of  the  leaders  of  the  la»t 
revolt  at  Rimini,  had  beeu  arrested  at  Flo- 
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SANDVriCH  ISliANDS. 

Honolulu,  May  26th,  1845. 

Mkssrs.  Editors:  A  brief  account  of 
the,  for  this  part  of  the  world,  novel  proceed- 
ings,  which  have  characterized  the  opening 
of  the  Legislatve  Chambers,  may  be  not 
without  interest  to  your  widely  'extended 
readers,  who  feel  any  curiosity  in  the  poli- 
tics  of  this  diminutive  kingdom.  Probably 
most  of  them  are  aware  that,  hitherto,  go- 
vernment business  here  has  been  most  ir- 
regularly conducted ;  the  discussions  being 
more  after  the  fashion  of  Indian  Councils, 
than  anything  else— over  which  missionary, 
merchant,  or  man-of-war  captain,  having 
her  alternate  influence.  The  consequence 
has  been  as  migl)t  be  expected — a  loose, 
disjointed,  unequal  legislation,  adapted  nei- 
ther  to  natives  nor  foreigners.  The  Legisla- 
ture now  called  together,  cotisists  of  the 
best  men  of  the  nation,  divided  into  two 
houses — that  of  the  nobles,  embracing  the 
hereditary  and  newly-created  aristocracy  of 
the  Kingdom — and  the  representatives,  elect* 
ed  by  the  people  of  the  several  Islands.  As- 
foisted  by  foreign  professional  talent  in  their 
service,  it  is  proposed,  at  this  session,  to  en- 
tirely re-organize  the  government,  create 
:  n  independent  and  well-informed  judiciary 
—  after  the  model  of  that  of  the  United 
Elates— re-codify  the  Laws,  and  do  other 
mportant  acts.  That  the  Legislative 
Chambers  should  commence  their  session 
with  due  attention  to  forms  and  dignity,  it 
was  determined  that  the  King  should  go  m 
state,  after  the  fashion  of  Victoria  to  her 
Parliament,  and  read  before  them  his  speech. 
A  large  hall  was  setected  for  the  ceremony. 
A  temporary  throne  was  prepared  in  the 
middle— while  in  the  rear  and  front,  spread- 
ing out  semi-circular  rows,  were  arranged 
the  seats  for  the  nobles,  representatives,  offi- 
cers of  government,  foreign  diplomatic 
corps,  invited  guests,  and  others.  The  body 
of  the  house  was  thrown  open  to  the  public, 
^  and  was  crowded  to  excess,  by  people  of  all 
^  ranks,  and  classes,  and  nations,  drawn  toge- 
ther to  witness  a  spectacle  so  anomoious,  in 
Polynesia. 

Tuesday,  May  28th,  was  the  day  ap- 
pointed. To  add  to  the  decorations  of  the 
nail  and  throne,  the  old  stores  of  past  gran- 
deur had  been  thoroughly  ransacked,  but 
produced  a  '*  beggarly  account  of  empty  box- 
es." Two  only  of  those  stately  and  splen- 
did kahilis  the  plume-like  insignia  of  roy- 
alty, at  once  so  beautiful  and  appropriate, 
were  to  be  found — and  their  feathers  were 
worn  and  rumpled  by  age.  They  were, 
however,  about  twenty  feet  high,  with  moa- 


sive  and  rich  stafis — ^the  one  surmounted  by 
black  feathers  on  a  white  ground,  the  other 
by  orange  and  crimson. — These  were  pla- 
ced so  as  to  tower  over  the  throne— over 
which  was  thrown  the  only  real  rich  orna- 
ment of  ancient  royalty  left.  This  was  a 
feathered  cloak,  made  of  very  minute  yel- 
low feathers— two  only  being  produced  by 
a  single  bird — and  attached  with  great  skill, 
to  fine  net  or  gauze  work,  so  as  to  form  a 
brilliant  and  even  garment,  resembling 
delicate  and  malleable  plates  of  very  fine 
gold.  It  took  eight  generations  of  kingf>  'o 
complete  it.  There  were,  also,  the  fine  old 
spear  of  Kamehameha  the  First,  and  fea- 
ther capes,  of  scarcely  less  beauty  than  the 
cloak,  borne  by  young  chiefs,  attendant 
upon  the  King  ;  but  all  of  those  rich  hel- 
mets, and  other  articles,  which  elicited  the 
encomiums  of  the  early  voyagers,  for  the 
skill  apd  beauty  of  their  workmanship,  have 
now  either  perished,  or  been  borne  away  to 
decorate  the  Museums  of  Europe  or  Ame- 
rica. In  lieu  of  them,  the  nobles  and  chiefs 
wear  the  more  glittering  uniform  of  civi- 
lized lands,  heavy  with  gold  lace  and  gilt 
bctt<»u. 

The  diplomatic  corps  made  a  tolerably 
brilliant  show.  Commissioner  Brown's  uni- 
form is  certainly  the  neatest  and  most  ap- 
propriate that  has  appeared  here---plain 
and  republican,  but  not  wanting  in  efifect — 
Consul  Qeneral  Miller  was  covered  with 
silver  lace  and  decorations.  He  eaoorted, 
on  this  occasion,  the  young  and  acomplish- 
ed  Mrs.  S.,  recently  arriv^  from  Boston — 
The  officers  of  the  English  war  ships, 
Talbot  and  Basilisk,  added  not  a  little  to 
the  show  by  the  glitter  of  their  arms  and 
uniforms,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  was 
made  the  more  pleasing  by  the  rich  and 
tasteful  attire  of  some  50  to  100  ladies  pre- 
sent. The  female  chiefs  here,  by  the  con« 
stitution  of  the  country,  take  an  active  part 
in  governmental  afiairs;  are  governors  and 
peeresses  by  birtL  For  this  occasion  they 
turned  out  in  all  their  strength,  and  if  I  can- 
not say  beauty,  although  some  are  very 
pssable,  particularly  the  Clueen,  M^s. 
Young  and  Mrs.  Rooke,  I  may  add  size  j 
for  to  no  inconsiderable  weight  of  influence 
they  add  weight  of  body,  and  all  have 
waists  that  wouki  carry  envy  through  the 
most  populous  harem  of  Stamboul.  I  do  not 
think  their  average  weight  can  be  less  than 
200  or  225  each.  However,  they  were 
dressed  with  excellent  taste,  and  appeared 
to  very  good  advantage.  One  of  the  young 
female  chiets,JVli8s  Bernice  Puahi,  scarce 
16,  ii  a  sweet  gif  1,  of  good  education,  fine 
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features,  approaching  the  Grecian,  light 
compleiioa,  and  very  lady-like  manners.—- 
She  attracts  admirers  everywhere,  but  is 
very  retiring,  and  said  to  be  zealous  in  her 
studies. 

The  King  was  dressed  in  a  very  splen- 
did and  costly  uniform.  He  came  attend- 
ed by  the  Queen,  his  cabinet,  and  a  military 
escort  As  he  entered  the  building,  the 
new  royal  standard,  containing  the  national 
coat  of  arms,  designed  at  the  Herald's  office 
in  London,  wholly  from  national  emblems, 
was  hoisted  for  the  first  time,  the  brass  band 
struck  up  the  national  anthem,  the  guns  from 
the  fort  thundered  forth  21  times,  the  whole 
company  arose,  and  the  King  walked  with 
much  dignity  to  his  throne.  His  ministers 
and  the  Queen  took  the  place  immediately 
in  his  rear,  and  afl  remained  standing  while 
the  Talbot  frigate  ffave  forth  her  royal  salute, 
in  compliment  to  the  new  flag.  ■  l^rayer  was 
then  made  by  the  Rer.  William  Richards, 
chaplain  of  the  court ;  after  which,  by  com- 
mand of  the  King,  all  seated  themselves: 
that  is  to  say,  all  that  had  seats,  for  some 
hundreds  were  obliged  to  stand  the  ceremonies 
thTongh.  The  King  then  covered  his  head, 
and  in  a  distinct  and  really  graceful  manner, 
read  his  speech,  which  you  will  find  printed 
in  the  Polynesian,  as  well  as  the  reports  of 
the  cabinet  ministers*  which  reflect  much 
credit  upon  them,  for  the  liberal  spirit  they 
manifested  in  recommending  many  useful 
changes,  favorably  affecting  both  the  natives 
and  meipi  residents.  We  have  much  rea- 
son to  rejoice  that  the  chiefs  have  been  so 
wise  as  to  take  into  their  councils  men  of 
such  enlarged  views,  although  for  them  to 
give  satisfaction  to  all  is  not  to  be  expected. 
They,  however,  stand  high  in  the  estimation 
of  the  well  informed  and  really  influential 
part  of  (he  community. 

Atier  the  King's  speech  the  houses  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  draft  a  reply,  and 
then  adjourned.  I  must*  confess  that  ^tify- 
ing  reflections  filled  my  mind  upon  viewing 
the  well  ordered  and  appropriate  ceremonies 
of  the  day,  the  absence  of  all  that  could  be 
set  down  as  incongruous,  the  rt*spect  shown 
by  this  king,  so  recently  absolute,  to  consti- 
tutional forms,  and  to  his  legislature  and  peo- 
ple ;  the  reciprocal  respect  on  their  part ;  the 
becoming  imiforms,  decorations  and  dresses  of 
chiefs  and  people;  the  quiet,  gentlemanly 
deportment  of  all ;  the  ease  and  eloquence  of 
the  speakers ;  in  short,  the  tout  ensemble  of 
refinement  and  civilization.  Still  more  grati- 
fying  was  the  reflection,  that  this  order  had 
MCD  brought  trom  disorder  and  savage  barba- 
rism, m  the  short  space  of  twenty  years,  by 
my  countrymen.  The  contrast  was,  to  me, 
the  more  striking,  from  having  witnessed  the 
past  as  well  as  the  present. — Best,  Atlas. 

Maple  Suffar. — Mr.  David  Stevenson,  of 
Tamwortb,  N.  H.,  has  made  this  year  2,800 
pounds — laist  year  3,200  pounds. 


Russia. — St.  Tetersburgh. — It  is  stated 
that  the  Imperial  Crown  Prince  recently  sent 
a  despatch  to  the  Emperor  at  Palermo,  ex- 
pressive of  the  most  serious  apprehensions  for 
the  internal  peace  of  the  empire.  The  system 
of  religious  prosecution  and  proselytism  prac- 
tised of  late  by  the  special  direction  of  the 
Autocrat  had  created  universal  discontent,  not 
only  in  Poland,  but  also  in  every  province  of 
Russia,  In  many  dioceses  the  Greek  Bishops 
themselves  had  declined  to  become  the  instru- 
ments of  that  system,  and  the  Holy  Synod, 
presided  over  by  General  Protasofl,  had  itself 
protested  against  it. 

The  Crown  Prince  informed  his  father  that 
the  Government  was  paralysed  thereby,  and 
that  unless  a  speedy  remedy  was  applied,  he 
would  not  answer  for  the  consequences.  The 
Emperor,  after  reading  that  part  of  the  de- 
spatcht  drew  up  an  ukase,  wbich  he  immedi- 
ately forwarded  to  St.  Pefersbnrgh,  directing 
that  the  operation  of  that  system  of  intole- 
rance and  persecution  be  suspended  for  six 
months. 

The  St.  Petersburgfa  Gazette  of  the  7th  ult., 
contains  an  Imperial  order,  permitting  the  im- 
portation of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  flour, 
Deans,  peas,  and  other  similar  products,  from 
Prussia,  free  of  duty,  up  to  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1846. 

A  fire  near  Tobolsk,  in  Siberia,  lately  de- 
stroyed a  forest  sixty  leagues  in  length,  and 
twenty  leagues  in  breadth.  Twenty-five  per- 
sons perished  in  the  flames,  which  destroyed 
one  village,  thirteen  mills,  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty  barns,  seventy-seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  stacks  of  hay,  six  hundred  horses 
and  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  homed  cattle, 
&c.  &C. 

Accounts  from  St.  Petersburgh,  of  Decem- 
ber 20th,  state  that  the  chief  branch  of  the 
Neva  was  covered  with  ice,  and  foot  passen- 
gers were  able  to  cross  it. 


Italt. — Discovery  of  a  Conspiracy. — ^It  is 
stated  that  a  revolutionary  plot  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscanv, 
whose  object^  was  the  sfiduction  of  a  whole 
battallion  of  Tuscan  troops,  in  order  to  invade 
the  Roman  States ;  twenty  men  of  this  bat- 
tallion have  fled. 


St.  Domingo. — At  the  last  dates  the  Hai- 
tians, or  French  inhabitants,  were  collecting 
all  their  forces  to  attack  the  Dominicians,  or 
Spanish,  on  the  other  part  of  the  island. 


A  Lecture  on  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  has 
been  delivered  in  Boston,  by  Lieut.  Halleck. 
If  he  drew  from  it  the  solemn  lessons  which 
that  sanguinary  scene  holds  up  to  mankind, 
and  especially  to  our  countrymen,  the  lecture 
would  deserve  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  ffold. 
If  it  breathed  the  war  spirit  of  some  of^our 
lieutenants  and  other  men  of  higher  rank,  it 
undoubtledly  deserves  the  disapprobation  and 
contempt  of  the  public. 


^ 
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T6th$  EdUor  of  th€  Am,  PifUMf  Mdga9in», 

My  dear  Mr.  Dwight» 

I  am  puzzled  to  know 
What  you  did  with  those  verses 

That  I  sent  to  you. 

Eighteen  was  their  nuraher» 

Trimetre  in  length ; 
In  sentiment  varied, 

Nor  wanting  in  strength. 

I  fathered  them  all : 

So»  as  father  I*m  styi'd, 
I'm  anxious  to  know 

What's  become  of  my  child. 

I  flnive  you  the  right 

To  decide  as  umpire  :— 
To  shme  in  vour  paper, 
Or  blaze  in  the  fire. 

Pray  settle  this  query, 

In  earnest  or  joke : — 
If  still  in  existence. 

Or  ended  in  smoke. 

Inform  me  the  fate 
Of  that  rhythmical  gem, 

And  oblige  the  young  rhymer, 
Yours  truly — 

J.  M. 


PliANS  FOR  THE  FUTURES 

We  design  to  publish  facts  and  suggestions 
appropriate  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  to  m- 
duce  old  and  young  to  pay  some  attention  to 
the  propagation  of  useful,  ornamental  and 
curious  plants,  and  to  transmit  such  seeds  as 
may  be  valued.  We  intend  to  give  some 
hints  respecting  the  birds,  insects,  and  fishes, 
in  their  seasons,  beside  our  usual  notices  of 
interesting  facts  in  natural  history. 

Our  readers  shall  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  accounts  we  may  receive  from  the  various 
travellers  now  investigating  foreign  countries. 
Our  biographical  notices  will  embrace  some 
of  the  philanthropists  of  Mexico  and  South 
America,  whom  we  have  known  and  loved, 
as  well  as  several  Spaniards  and  others, 
whose  characters  ought  to  be  admired  by  our 
countrymen.  Our  original  plan  of  publish- 
ing lessons  for  use  in  families  anA  schools 
)  will  be  more  regarded  in  future ;  and  a  de- 
partment on  religious  subjects  will  enable  us 
to  introduce  more  subjects  of  that  nature. — 
At  the  same  time,  important  news,  valuable 
books,  discoveries  in  science,  &c.,  will  be  no- 
ticed in  their  places,  while  our  obliging  cor- 
respondents, we  hope,  will  have  less  reason  to 
complain  in  future  of  our  seeming  neglect. 


\ 


To  OxxR  Old  SBtraGRiBEB8.^The  first  vo* 
Inme  of  the  American  Penny  Magazine  is 
completed  now:  the  beginmng,  February. 
7th.  Those  who  began  with  No.  1  will  have 
52  numbers,  of  16  pages  each,  containing 
nearly  200  illustrative  engravings,  and  a  va- 
riety of  reading  matter,  derived  from  a  great 
variety  of  sources,  foreign  and  American, 
ancient  and  ml>dem.  Of  their  value  our 
readers  can  judge.  Many  new  and  valuable 
sources  of  information  are  continually  open- 
ing to  us.  The  experiment  which  we  have 
made,  of  furnishing  American  faimilies  with 
an  illustrated  weekly  paper,  devoted  to  use- 
ful infoimation  and  sound  principles,  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  religious,  at  a  l6wer  price 
than  any  similar  work,  promises  permanent 
success.  Those  who  wish  to  receive  the 
next  volume  will  please  to  send  tlie  money, 
($1)  by  the  close  of  the  term.  Those  who 
may  wish  to  receive  any  or  all  of  the  back 
numbers,  will  be  promptly  supplied.  As 
they  are  stereotyped,  we  shall  always  be  able 
to  furnish  complete  sets. 

To  OtTR  New  Subscbibbbs. — Those  who 
have  subscribed  for  our  second  volume  only, 
and  been  supplied  with  any  of  the  last  num- 
bers of  Vol.  1,  without  V  charge,  are  re- 
quested to  circulate  them  among  their  friends. 
They  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  numbers  of 
the  second  volume. 

To   ILL    OUB    SUBSCRIBEBS.— If    esch    wiU 

procure  one  new  subscnber,  it  will  be  ren- 
dering an  important  service  to  a  new  pub- 
lication, designed  for  extensive  and  lasting 
benefit. 


^ 


THE  AMERICAN  PENNY  MAGAZINB 

AND    FAMILT    MEWSPAFEB, 

With  numerous  Engravings, 
edited  by  Theodore  Dwlght»  Jr« 

Is  pablisbed  weekly,  at  the  office  of  the  New  York 
Exprew,  No.  112  Broadway,  at  3  cents  a  mimber,  (18 
pages  lai^e  octavo,)  or,  to  subscribeis  rooeiving  i*  by 
Inail,  and  paying  in  advance,  %l  a  year. 

0  sets  tor  9& 

Back  nombera  can  be  sappUed. 

Poatmasters  are  authorized  \o  remit  money. 

Eiicl6»e  a  One  Dollar  Bill,  without  payment  iofpoe- 
tage.  and  the  work  will  be  aent  for  the  year. 

**  The  information  coouined  in  this  woric  is  woitb 
BDore  than  silver."— iV.  y.  Observer. 

•*  It  ahould  be  in  every  femily  in  the  comitrv.*'— ' 
N,  y.  Baptiu  Rseordtt. 

The  New  York  Methodist  Advocate  apeaks  of  it  in 
similar  terms.    Also  many  other  papers. 

Editors  ot  newspapers  publishing  this  ad- 
vertisement for  3  months,  will  be  furnished 
with  the  work  for  one  year. 
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NAPOLEON   BON  APAIITE— IN    HIS    YOUTH. 

What  serioua    refleclions,  what  strong     i     gubjecl  more  properly  American,  Bome  one  i 

I  kii  Tariojs  feelinga,  will  Ihis  portrait  and     }     more  appropriate  to  our  eDiightened,  ''rr*  I 

j  4»  title  excite  in  the  mind*  of  many  of     S     and  Christian  country,  in  its  proper  con-  S 

(  Hr  readen !    We  should  have  preferred  a    '     diiiou,  that  is  in  the  midst  of  ptoaperity  and  J 
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the  enjoyment  and  prospect  of  peace.  But 
we  are  denied  thia  pleasure:  for  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  rumors  oi  war  are  agitating 
the  nation  ;  and  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty, 
I  to  turn  aside  occasionally  from  topics  more 
welcome  to  our  heart,  in  order  to  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  some  of  the  warnings  of 
history,  as  well  as  of  conscience  and  reye- 
latioD.  And  we  can  hardly  describe  the 
gratification  we  find*  in  meeting,  on  the 
platform  of  peaoe,  many  of  the  editors  of 
our  newspapers  andT  reviews,  as  well  as 
eloquent  orators  and  powerful  writers  at 
home  and  abroad.  With  all  our  hearts  we 
wish  to  thank  those  Canadian  philanthro- 
pists, who  have  addressed  to  our  countrymen 
a  manly  and  most  Chrisiian  appeal  against 
the  spirit  of  war.  May  God  in  his  mercy 
impress  good  men  with  a  sense  of  their 
duty,  that  they  may  use  all  the  influence  in 
their  power  in  favor  of  peace,  before  it  be 
too  late! 

<<But  why  all  this  apprehension?"  I 
think  I  hear  some  of  my  ardent  readers  ex- 
claim—'' Whence  this  horror  at  the  thought 
of  war  V*  If  we  had  but  one  answer  to 
give  to  such  enquiries,  one  might  well 
suffice: — We  have  visited  the  field  of 
Waterloo  I  When  our  more  enthusiastic 
and  less  reflecting  readers  have  learned, 
and  considered  all  which  that  place  is  able 
to  teach,  they  may  feel  the  true  force  of  obr 
reply.  There  is  recorded  the  termination 
of  that  career  of  ambition  in  which  the 
subject  of  our  remarks,  the  original  of  our 
portrait,  devoted  all  the  energy  of  his 
mind  and  body,  because  he  had  fixed  upon 
it  all  the  affections  of  his  souF;  and  there 
is  written  a  most  pungent  lesson,  on  the  im- 
portance of  adopting  good  principles  early 
in  life,  and  pursuing  the  course  to  which 
they  shall  direct  us.  There  we  see  an 
awful  gulf  full  of  human  blood,  into  which 
unbridled  ambition  cast  one  of  her  most 
devoted  champions. 

The  portrait  on  our  frontispiece  is  a  fit 
object  of  study  for  every  American  parent 
Let  us  consider  it  At  the  time  of  life  at 
which  he  is  here  represented,  Napoleon 
embarked  on  that  career  to  which  he  early 


devoted  himself,  and  which  involved  the 
interest  of  millions  add  the  fote  of  Europe. 
Some  men  have  an  admiration  of  what  is 
called  natural  genius,  in  the  abstract,  and 
will  eulogize^  in  the  highest  termS|  one  who 
accomplishes  what  others  cannot  do,  or  never 
have  done.  Mere  ability  is  thus  proclaim- 
ed worthy  of  general  and  unqualified  .re- 
spect  and  praise,  independently  of  moral 
character.  I>eeds  are  raised  above  mo- 
tives, and  judged  of  only  by  their  magni- 
tude.  On  Such  grounds  we  hear  the  most 
destructive  ravagersofthe  earth,  the  great- 
est human  butchers,  ranked  higher  than  all 
the  other  members  of  the  race,  as  most  fit 
to  receive  the  commendations  of  all  gene- 
rations. Such  men,  if  consistent  with  their 
professions,  would  be  most  eloquent  and 
abundant  in  the  praises  of  the  fallen  spirits, 
and  chiefly  of  the  '^Archangel  ruined."  We 
are  plainly  justifiable  in  pressing  this  con- 
clusion upon  every  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
geniv^  in  the  abstract^  when  it  leads,  as  it 
often  does,  to  a  lamentable,  and  a  danger- 
ous, and  an  inexcusable  disregard  of  cha- 
racter and  intention.  Christians  must  not 
forget  their  own  principles — ^if  they  do  they 
should  be  reminded  of  them.  Christianity 
would  never  make  a  man  like  Napoleon  : 
but  the  admiration  of  "  genius  in  the  ab- 
stract" would  yield  a  worldful  of  such  as 
he.  We,  parents,  at  our  firesides,  can  lead 
our  children  in  fancy  to  such  scenes  as 
Waierloo,  and  there  draw  such  pictures, 
apply  such  principles,  and  make  such  im- 
pressions, that  our  little  flocks,  at  least,  shall 
never  go  into  the  world  prepared  either  to 
follow  or  to  lead  to  an  ocean  of  human 
blood,  to  a  state  of  civil  disorder  or  con- 
fusion, to  any  disrespect  for  the  laws,  or  to 
any  measure  which  shall  admit  ambiti- 
ous men  or  corrupt  principles  to  public  in- 
fluence, or  private  respect,  or  even  endu- 
rance. 

A  highly  finished  French  engraving^ 
drawn,  and  printed,  and  colored  by  most 
skillful  artists,  a  few  years  ago,  arrested  the 
attention  of  many  passers-by,  in  one  of  the 
principal  s  reets  ofour  city.  It  represent- 
ed a  duel,  in  which  one  noble-looking  young 
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man  lay  a  corpse  on  the  ground,  while 
his  late  firiend,  now  his  marderer,  wore  an 
expression  on  his  &ce  which  a  successful 
duellist  may  be  supposed  to  assume,  when 
his  crime  and  his  danger  strike  at  ooce 
upon  his  mind.  Nothing  farther  seemed 
aeoessary  to  make  every  spectator  fancy 
be  saw  the  mother  and  sisters  of  the  de- 
oeased,  and  heard  the  moans  and  shrieks 
of  his  Aiinilyi  soon  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  awful  blow.  "  I  will  never  be  a  duellist  1 " 
leemed  an  exclamation  ready  to  be  uttered 
by  every  tongue ;  and  as  one  person  afUr 
another  turned  away  from  the  affecting 
sight,  all  seemed  filled  with  sad,  deep,  and 
abiding  impressbns  of  horror  and  abomi- 
nation at  the  inhuman  practice.  O  that  the 
iceoe  of  Waterloo,  with  its  thousands  of 
objects  not  less  solemn  and  instructive, 
might  produce  its  proper  eflfeots  on  man- 
kiad! 

ThHe  are  several  classes  of  the  admirers 
of  Bonaparte.  Some  think  him  a  mere  devo- 
tee of  glory,  actuated  by  what,  they  con- 
fider  a  lofty  and  commendable  desire  of 
lasting  &me ;   some  r^ard  him  as  better 
than  thiS|  a  friend  of  human  liberty ;  and 
others  merely  as  an  enemy  of  hereditary 
monarchy ;  while  some  extol  his  spirit  of 
enterprise,  his  feelings   of  humanity,  his 
patronage     of    science,    or    his    military 
skill ;  and  others  still  tbinkoniy  of  the  close 
of  his  career,  and  sympathise  with  him  in 
captivity.    There  is  another  class,  who  ima- 
gine that  he  was  actuated  by  disinterested 
attachment  to  the  good  of  Europe  in  the 
eari  J  part  of  his  career,  but  afterwards  be- 
canae  intoxicated  with  ambition.     But  each 
clasB  of  his    admirers  might    easily  find, 
among  the  millions  of  his  victims,    some 
one,  and    often  hundreds    of  individuals, 
aaperior  to  him  in  the  very  qualities  which 
ibey  BO  mvLch  extol  in  him.    Each  of  his 
ealogists,  therefore,  might  be  called  upon  to 
Com  his  back  upon  his  hero,  to  consider  and 
admire  some  other  lees  noticed,  but  more 
shining  object,  who,  when  viewed  through 
tke    medium  of  truth,  totally   eclipses  the 
Inmioary  which  they  worship.     Without 
imdertaking  to  name  all  his  superiors  in 


the  various  points  above  mentioned,  if  we 
should  begin  vnth  the  Duke  D'Enghien  to 
enumerate  those  signalized  by  misfortune 
and  fortitude,  we  should  never  know  where 
to  stop.  To  what  scenes  of  mourning,  to 
what  abodes  of  woe  would  we  be  conduct- 
ed !  From  the  sands  of  Africa  to  the  fires 
of  Moscow,  and  through  the  snow-drifis  o^ 
Russia,  our  courage  might  perhaps  carry 
^  us,  with  some  of  the  insane  enthusiasm  of 
men  intoxicated  with  the  spirit  which  took 
possession  of  so  many  hearts ;  but  there  is 
no  human  soul  which  could  have  witnessed, 
unmoved,  the  deep  sufferings  of  even  on^ 
of  many  thousands  of  ruined  families,  pa- 
rents and  children,  wives,  daughters  and 
mothers,  mourning  over  the  corpses  of 
their  only  hope  and  hapiness — fathers,  sons, 
brothers  or  husbands,  sacrificed  to  that  in- 
satiable ambition  which  too  many  admire. 

We  do  not  wish  to  do  the  character  of 
Napoleon  injustice,  by  charging  him  with 
any  greater  blame  than  he  deserves ;  nor^ 
would  we  apologize  for  the  crimes  or  the 
faults  of  any  of  his  opponents.  We  may,  how* 
ever,  rest  assured  of  one  important  truth  : 
that  if  we,  or  any  of  our  children,  possess 
characters  Uke  his,  and  indulge  in  the  feel- 
ings of  unbounded  ambition,  we  shall  he 
fiur  more  inexcusable,  because  he  was  i»ot 
instructed  in  the  will  of  God,  nor  trained 
up  under  the  influence  of  those  Christian 
principles  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 

The  family  of  Bonaparte  long  since  mi- 
grated to  Corsica  from  the  a^yoning  coast  ef 
Italy ;  and  considerable  remains  pf  it  are 
still  found  in  a  small  village  in  sight  from 
the  high  road  ;  but  they  are  said  to  be  in  no 
way  distinguished  except  by  name,  from  the 
common  people  of  the  country.  Happily 
for  theuTand  mankind,  they  resemble  him 
^  not  in  career  and  character.  He  had  seve- 
ral brothers  and  sisters,  who  afbrwarde 
shared  with  his  generals  in  the  wealth, 
honors  and  power  which  he  gained  by  his 
armies,  and  many  an  awful  scene  of  war 
and  bloodshed. 

(To  be  eontinned.) 
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uvnro  BURiAii  and  bscapb. 

Account  of  the  remarkable  disaster  at 
Carbondale,  Pa*,  and  the  almost  miracaloos 
escape  of  a  ^^^  ^^^  ^"^^  buried  in  the 
crushed  mines,  by  the  Rer.  Mr.  Rowlamd, 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Hones- 
dale,  hut  fonnerly  of  the  Pearl  street  Church 
New  York. 

HoNESDALE,  Jao.  15,  1846. 

On  Monday  morning  hist  about  nine  o'clock, 
an  accident  occurred  m  the  coal  mines  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  company,  at 
Carbondale  which  has  produced  considerahle 
excitement  in  the  community.  A  lar^e  por* 
tion  of  the  hill  or  mountain  into  which  the 
mines  extend^  following  the  law  of  gravity, 
suddenly  descended  on  the  honev-comb  cavi- 
ties witnin  its  bosom,  burying  all  the  unfor* 
tunate  individuals  within  its  reach.  Very 
many  acres  descended  in  a  mass;  and  so 
great  was  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
occasioned  by  this  descent,  as  to  shoot  out 
from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  mines,  as  from 
a  cannon,  a  train  of  cars  with  a  horseman 
and  a  boy,  throwing  them  to  a  considerable 
distance.  Think  of  a  bellows  moved  by 
mountain  power,  and  you  will  form  a  very 
correct  idea  of  the  blast.  Painful  to  relate, 
fifteen  individuals  were  beneath  the  descend- 
ing mass,  only  one  of  whom  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape;  and  his  adventures 
exceed  every  thing  on  record.  The  remain* 
inff  fourteen  are  buried  alive,  if  not  crushed, 
^  ana  mav  be  now  hopelessly  wandering  in 
those  gloomy  caverns,  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  aid,  and  shut  out  forever,  in  all  pro- 
bability, from  the  light  of  day. 

To  present  a  distinct  idea  of  the  occur* 
rence,  I  must  first  give  a  brief  description  of 
the  mines,  and  the  manner  of  working  them. 
There  are  several  openings  to  the  coal,  which 
are  numbered,  as  1,  2,  3, 4,  &c.,  two  of  them 
are  above  the  bed  of  the  Lackawana,  and  the 
others  are  below  it.  These  opening  are 
holes  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  about  six  feet 
by  eight,  and  are  the  main  entrance  to  the 
mines.  From  these  mouths  are  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  interior  of  the  mountain,  following 
the  dip  of  the  coal,  sometimes  ascending  ana 
sometimes  descending.  The  extent  of  the 
mining  operations  will  be  perceived  from  the 
ftct  that  there  are  thirty-five  miles  of  rail- 
road laid  under  ground,  m  the  bosom  of  the 
mountain,  including  the  main  roads  with  all 
their  ramifications. 

The  coal  lies  in  a  horizontal  stratum  of 
from  four  to  six  or  eight  feet  in  thickness, 
between  strata  of  slate.  The  method  of 
mining  is,  to  cut  out  and  remove  the  coal, 
leaving  only  piers  of  it  to  support  the  hill 
above,  aided  by  wooden  props  made  of  sec- 
tions of  trees,  cut  of  a  suitable  length.  As 
fast  as  the  .coal  is  removed,  the'  lateral 
hranches  of  the  joad  are  abandoned,  and  the 
main  avenues  pushed  on  to  the  coal  beyond. 


In  this  way  the  coal  has  been  removed  for  a 
mile  and  a  half  under  the  mountain  and  the 
roads  extend  that  distance.  About  a  mile 
froni  the  mouth  of  mine  Na  I,  an  air-hole 
was*cut  to  the  surface,  up  an  inclined  plane, 
by  which  access  could  be  had  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  down  which  props  were 
taken.  The  excavation  for  coal  extends  half 
a  mile  or  more  beyond  this  opening.  It  was 
in  this  vicinity  that  the  accident  occurred,  and 

a  closing  the  mouth  of  this  passage  cut  off 
i  hope  of  escape  to  those  within,  in  this 
direction. 

As  fast  as  the  coal  is  removed,  no  particu- 
lar care  is  taken  to  support  the  mass  above, 
in  the  chambers  which  are  abandoned  ;  the 
props  are  left  to  decay  that  the  rock  and 
earth  may  ^adually  settle  down  and  fill  up 
these  cavities,  as  it  has  done  in  former  in- 
stances ;  but  care  is  taken  to  giiard  the  maio 
avenues  to  the  coal  from  being  thus  obstruct- 
ed. 

The  coal  lies ^ beneath  a  mass  of  slate: 
above  the  slate  is  the  sand  stone  rock,  and 
aboFe  this  are  the  gravel  and  soil.  I  have 
of\en  noticed,  in  passing  through  the  mines, 
that  many  of  the  ends  of  the  props,  which 
support  the  slate  above,  were  shivered  like  a 
broom,  from  the  vast  pressure  on  them ;  and 
I  never  saw  this  indication  without  thinking 
what  might  happen,  should  the  mass  from 
above  take  a  notion  suddenly  to  descend,  and 
always  breathed  easier  when  I  had  passed 
through  the  mines  and  emerged  to  the  light 
of  day. 

Symptoms  of  the  working  of  the  mass 
above  bad  beeu  for  some  time  observed ;  and 
these  symptoms  had  greatly  increased  for  a 
few  days  previous  to  the  catastrophe.  Every 
thing  was  done  which  could  be  clone  in  these 
.  circumstances  to  avert  danger.  No  one  sup- 
posed it  possible  that  the  rock  above  would 
prove  so  firm,  or  that  it  would  settle  suddenly 
or  in  a  mass. 

Only  a  few  of  the  workmen,  of  whom 
there  are  nearly  four  hundred  employed  in 
the  mines,  had  gone  in  on  Monday  morning, 
when  Mr.  Clarkson,  the  superintendent,  dis- 
covered the  ominous  appearances,  and  imme- 
diately set  some  hands  to  work  in  propping 
up  the  slate.  On  coming  out  of  the  mines, 
about  half  past  eight  o'clock,  he  met  Mr. 
John  Hosie,  (who  is  well  known  on  the  Cro- 
ton  water  works  as  one  of  the  ablest  masons, 
and  who  has  been  in  the  Hudson  and  Dela- 
ware Canal  Company's  employment  for  about 
a  year,  preparing  himself  to  take  charge  of 
the  new  mines  to  be  opened  below  Carbon- 
dale,),  and  told  him  that  be  had  better  wait 
till  he  could  fo  with  him,  and  they  would 
examine  the  mines  together. 

Mr.  Hosie  went  on,  however,  into  No.  2, 
intending  to  join  Mr.  Clarkson  presently,  and 
had  proceeded  about  a  mile  when  instantly 
the  mountain  over  his  head  descended  with 
an  awfUl  criisli  of  every  thing  which  opposed 
its  progress,  and  shot  down  over  him,  filling 
up  the  road  with  crushed  coal  and  bending 
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him  doable,  Iea?iDg  not  a  foot  of  uptLce  be- 
tveen  the  8<did  mass  '«bo?e  and  the  crushed 
coal  below.  The  distance  descended  was  the 
height  of  the  mine,  or  from  six  to  eight  feet 
So  ffreat  was  the  preeeore  of  the  air  that  it 
produced  a  painful  sensation  aa  if  some  sharp 
instrument  nad  been  thrust  into  his  ears. — 
All  was  total  darkness,  e?ery  light  in  the 
mme  beine  instantly  extinguished.  Ever  and 
anoQ  the  uimder  of  the  fallen  masses  roared 
throi^h  the  caverns.  AAer  waiting  a  suita- 
ble length  of  time  for  the  rocks  to  ce^se  fill- 
ing, Mr.  Mosie  began  to  remove  the  loose  ma- 
teral  around  him  and  to  creep.  He  tried  one 
way  and  it  was  closed.  He  then  proceeded 
in  the  other  direction ;  and  after  nine  hours 
incessant  toil,  creepiujgr,  removing  loose  coal 
and  slate*  and  squeezing  himself  past  obsta* 
des,  he-made  his  way  mto  the  open  mine. — 
Here  he  tried  to  strike  a  light,  but  his  match- 
es had  become  damp  and  would  not  ignite. — 
He  then  felt  around  him  and  discovered  by 
the  direction  of  the  track  ot  the  rail  road 
that,  mstead  of  making  his  wav  out,  he  bad 
gone  farther  into  the  mine,  and  was  cut  off 
from  a  return  by  the  mass  which  had  settled 
down  upon  the  road.  He  then  bethought 
him  of  the  air  hole,  and  attempted  to  reach 
it ;  but  ^at  passage  had  been  crushed  in  and 
closed.  Bein^^  in.  the  vicinity  of  the  mining 
operations  he  round  some  powder,  and  spread- 
ing it  on  the  floor,  he  endeavored  with^  pick 
to  ignite  it,  but  could  not.  He  found  also  a 
can  of  oil,  which  he  reserved  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity to  use  for  food. 

All  was  total  darkness,  and  the  part  of 
mountain  over  him  was  also  settling,  throw- 
ing off  huge  piec^  of  slate  and  exposing  him 
to  imminent  danger  at  every  step  ;  for  but  a 
part  of  the  mass  above  bad  come  down  at 
once,  and  the  other  teemed  likely  to  follow. 
Sensible  of  his  danger,  Mr.  Hosie  protected 
himiBelf  as  well  as  he  could ;  he  wound  up 
his  watch,  and  felt  the  time  by  the  hands. 
He  also,  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  wrote  in 
different  places  his  name  and  the  hour  when 
he  was  at  certain  points.  Being  m  total  dark^ 
ness,  however,  he  lost  his  way,  but  was  ena- 
bled through  his  acquaintance  with  the  mines 
to  set  himself  right.  He  first  tried  to  reach 
No.  1,  but  after  toiling  to  that  road,  found 
that  it  was  also  crushed  in.  His  only  chance 
seemed  then  to  proceed  at  right  angles  with 
the  main  arteries  of  the  mines  and '  pass 
over  to  No.  3,  and  this  he  labored  to  do  in 
accordance  with  his  best  judgment. 

At  one  time  he. passed  through  a  narrow 
entrance  into  a  chamber,  and  in  endeavoring 
to  creep  out  on  the  other  side,  he  was  cau^m 
in  a  narrow  place  by  the  hill  above  settlm^ 
down  upon  him,  and  remained  in  this  posi- 
tion an  hour,  expecting  to  die  there.  But  ano- 
ther settling  of  the  mass  crushed  out  some  of 
the  materials  around  him,  and  he  was  en- 
abled to  free  himself  and  draw  back  to  the 
chamber  of  the  mine.  In  returning,  how- 
ever, to  the  hole  by  which  he  effected  his 
enirance,  he  found  to  his  dismay  that  it  was 


oloeed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  himt  a  new 
passage  and  finally  to  dig  his  way  out  with 
his  hands* 

Thus,  after  workinff  for  more  than  thirty- 
six  hours,  he  at  length  reached  No.  3,  where 
he  rested,  and  then  when  the  hill  had  par- 
tially ceased  its  working,  proceeded  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  mines.  On  his  way  he  met 
Mr.  Bryden,  one  of  the  superintendents,  who 
with  his  men,  were  exploring  the  cavern  with 
lights,  in  search  of  him ;  and  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  he  emerged  to  the  light  of  day, 
having  been  given  up  as  dead,  and  been  in- 
carcerated in  utter  darkness  beneath  a  set- 
tling mountain  for  forty-eight  hours.  Mr. 
Hosie  told  me  many  of  those  particulars,  and 
the  others  I  gleaned  from  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  company,  to  whom  they  were  nar- 
rated. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Hosie  saw  lights  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  they  soon  vanished.  They  were 
the  light  of  men  in  Na  3  seeking  for  him. — 
These  lights,  however,  assured  him  that  he 
was  pursuing  the  right  course.  Mr.  Hosie's 
hands  were  scratched  and  cut  up  by  working, 
so  as  to  be  completely  covered  with  sores. — 
He  never  for  one  moment  lost  his  self-pos- 
session, and  to  this  fact  added  to  his  tact  and 
perseverjmce,  is  to  be  ascribed  his  deliver^ 
ance. 

There  were  about  forty  men  in  the  mines 
when  the  catastrophe  occurred,  and  the  twen* 
ty-six  who  escaped,  owed  their  preservation, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  Mr.  Bryden,  one  of  the 
superintendents,  who  conducted  them  out 
with  great  coolness  and  self-possession  while 
portions  of  the  hill,  other  than  those  .which 
first  fell,  were  settling  down  around  them. — 
Learning  that  one  poor  Irish  laborer,  who  had 
been  struck  down  by  slate,  was  left  with  his 
leg  broken,  he  went  back  alone  and  brought 
him  out  Sometimes  he  was  compelled  to 
creep,  and  draw  the  man  after  him,  through 
crevices  which  were  soon  after  closed  by  the 
settling  of  the  hill.  In  two  hours  more  the 
whole  had  shut  down,  so  that  if  he  had  been 
left  his  death  would  have  been  inevitable- 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Bryden,  for  his  coolness,  in- 
trepidity and  humanity. 

The  greatest  possible  efforts  are  now  made 
by  working  night  and  day  to  reach  the  place 
where  the  fourteen  were  at  work ;  but  fiiint 
hopes,  however,  are  cherished  respectinff 
them.  The  place  cannot  probably  be  reached 
before  the  middle  of  next  week,  if  then.  The 
probabilitv  is  that  they  have  been  crushed  to 
death.  Most  of  them  were  men  with  fami- 
lies. One  boy  only  is  known  with  certainty 
to  be  dead. 

Except  the  loss  of  life,  this  unforseen  oc- 
currence is  not  much  to  be  regretted,  nor  will 
it  greatly  impede  the  company's  operations 
since  it  has  occurred  at  about  the  time  when 
it  is  usual  to  suspend  labor  for  a  couple  of 
months,  to  repair  for  the  Spring,  and  every- 
thing will  be  rectified  b«;fore  theln.  The 
immense  strength  of  the  rock  above  prevented 
the  hill  from  settling  in  the  usual  way ;  but 
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now  it  w  down,  it  is  to  be  rejoiced  at,  as  it 
frees  from  fotare  danger,  and  tne  roads,  wlien 
re-opened,  will  be  perfectly  secure.  It  was 
an  innovation  for  it  to  come  down^  siiddeidf 
and  in  a  mass  instead  of  tbe  qniet  decent 
way  it  has  adojjied  in  former  instances,  and 
no  numan  foresight  could  have  predicted  the 
manner  of  its  descent,  nor  could  tiuman  prti^ 
dence,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
have  provided  against  it. 

The  quantity  of  the  mountain  fallen  is  rari- 
ously  estimated,  Mr.  Bryden  said  that  it  was 
about  three  ouarters  of  a  mile  Ions,  by  half  a 
mile  in  width.  Mr.  Clarkson  said  that  it  was 
about  half  a  mile  lon^  and  an  eighth  in  width. 
In  the  former  case  it  would  be  about  240 
acres,  and  in  the  latter  40  acres.  Mr.  Archi- 
bald, the  chief  superintendent  of  the  mines 
and  rail  road,  whose  science  and  practical 
skill  are  not  exceeded,  estimates  the  amount 
fallen  at  far  less  than  either  of  his  assistants. 
8iiice  the  first  avalanche,  it  must  be  borne  in 
nUind,  however,  many  other  portions  have 
gone  down.  What  the  extent  of  the  whole 
fc  no  One  can  conjecture  with  any  approxima- 
tion to  certainty;  and  it  is  exceedmgly  diffi- 
calt  at  present  to  get  at  any  accurate  infor- 
mation respecting  it. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  company  have  any 
interest  either  to  magnify  or  conceal  the  mat- 
ter, inasmuch  as  it  is  more  likely  to  prove  a 
benefit  than  a  damage  to  future  operations. 
The  Only  expense  attending  it  will  be  to  re- 

Kir  the  roads  and  improve  the  constructions; 
t  these  will  then  be  safer ;  and  the  know- 
ledge acquired  by  this  experience  may  prove 
of  the  grestest  utility  hereafter. 

This  occurrence  seemed  to  me  so  unlike 
anjTthing  I  ever  heard  of,  that  I  commenced 
writing  the  account  of  it  to  my  friends ;  but 
it' has  proved  so  long,  that  to  save  the  multi- 
plication of  letters,  I  have  concluded  to  send 
it  to  your  paper,  which  most  of  them  are  ac- 
customed to  read ;  and  they  may ,  if  they 
choose,  consider  it  as  personally  addressed  to 
each  of  them.  There  ma/  be  others  of  your 
readers  also  to  whom  it  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting.— Commercial  Advertiser* 
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l^orelgn  niastrated  Pabllcatloni»  and  oar  own 

Blagaslne* 

It  would  afford  us  real  gratification,  it  we 
were  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  specimens 
of  the  various  penny  papers,  and  works  of  a 
similar  description,  which  have  appeared  in 
England,  France  and  (Germany,  and  some 
other  European  countries,  within  a  few  years. 
With  respect  to  the  size  and  style  of  the 
prints,  our  own,  the  American  Penny  Maga- 
zine, is  but  a  humble  rival.  Some  of  the  for- 
eign illoatrated  publications  have  been  issued 
under  the  sounding  titles  of  large  societies,  by 
wealthy  publishers,  and  with  resources  far 
beyond  anything  in  our  reach.  It  is,  however, 
with  feelings  of  a  particular  kind,  that  our  at- 
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tention  is  occasionally  directed  to  a  compari- 
son of  our  magazine  with  those  which  come 
to  us  across  the  Atlantic  in  another,  but  not 
less  important  point  of  view.  We  can  assure 
our  readers,  that  the  pages  which  we  send 
them  from  week  to  week  are  the  only  ones 
we  have  yet  seen,  which  make  any  exertions 
to  explain  or  to  recommend  the  principles  of 
morality  and  religion  as  objecu  of  vital  and 
prime  importance  to  the  heart,  the  family, 
and  the  State ;  which  aim  at  the  fireside  as  a 
place  above  almost  all  others  worthy  of  at- 
tention to  the  wise  and  good,  where  wisdom 
and  virtue  can  be  best  inculcated,  and  where 
characters  may  be  best  formed  hereafter  to 
bless  mankind,  and  to  shine  in  a  superior  and 
a  better  world.  Though  it  may  perhaps  ap* 
pear  in  some  degree  unbecoming  for  a  hum- 
ble editor  so  to  speak,  we  can  conscientiously 
say,  that  we  have  thus  far  looked  in  vain 
for  the  pleasure  of  hailing  a  writer  of  views 
and  objects  like  our  own.  We  find  among 
the  3ditors  and  oontributors  of  the  foreign 
publications,  men  of  taste,  of  science  and  oi 
literature ;  those  who  deveiope  the  principles 
of  knowledge  like  adepts  in  their  different 
branches,  and  recommend  learning  by  their 
ardor  in  its  pursuit,  and  their  raptures  in 
speaking  its  praise.  We  find  writers  who 
admire  poetry  and  sentiment,  who  love  to 
hold  up  examples  of  virtue,  and  to  place  be- 
fore the  people  some  of  the  wamiogs  of  his^ 
tory.  With  double  pleasure  we  now  and  then 
recognize  the  delicate  hand  of  a  female  wri- 
ter, which  adds  some  touch  to  the  pages 
prepared  by  a  stronger  pen.  Yet  we  regret 
to  say  again;  that  in  some  of  the  objects 
which  we  have  most  at  heart,  in  some  of  the 
spheres  where  we  most  delight  to  move,  we 
find  no  foreign  companion,  we  meet  not  even 
a  wanderer. 

The  London  Penny  Magazine,  the  first 
of  this  class  of  publications  which  presented 
itself  to  our  view,  has  been,  up  to  the  present 
time,  nominally  published  under  the  patro- 
nage of  Lord  Brougham^s  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge,  but  has  ever,  as 
we  are  informed,  been  conducted  as  a  matter 
of  private  speculation,  and  directed  in  chief 
or  in  whole,  by  a  single  editor.  Under  the 
nominal  control  of  such  a  man  as  the  presi- 
dent of  that  merely  benevolent  society,  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  say,  it  could  hardly  be 
an  advocotate  of  vital  ^Christianity.  It,  in 
fact,  seldom  mentions  the  name  of  religion. — 
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The  Saturday  Ma^^zine,  although  published 
by  a  religious  society,  was  chiefly  deroted  to 
the  diffosioD  of  useful  informatioa.  With 
reapeet  to  the  range  of  subjects,  those,  and 
most  other  weekly  illustrated  publications, 
hare  been  greatly  limited  by  the  small  quan- 
tity of  matter  of  any  kind  which  they  have 
eontained,  their  pages,  though  a  little  Urger 
thaa  OUTS,  being  only  half  the  ncunber. 

A  glance  at  the  long  Index,  which  closed 
our  last  week's  number,  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  rariety  and  value  of  the  information  which 
OUT  first  volume  contains.  We  have  tried 
one  original  experiment  in  connection  with 
this  publication,  with  some  useful  as  well  as 
gfuofying  results.  We  have  placed  about 
100,000  seeds  of  an  elegant  tree  in  the 
hands  of  about  8  or  10,000  persons  in  different 
parts  of  the  Union,  many  of  which  will  fhr- 
uish  a  desirable  embellishment  to  public  and 
private  grounds ;  and  it  is  our  intention  in  fu- 
ture to  extend  our  operations  in  this  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  in  the  intellectual  and  moral. 
We  anucipate  the  pleasure  of  walking  with 
some  of  ooir  friends,  some  hitureyear,  beneath 
their  shade ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  we  look 
forward,  with  not  less  pleasure,  and  a  greater 
certainty,  in  the  course  of  our^  editorial  duties, 
to  meeting  tnem  in  fancy  on  the  classic  banks 
of  the  Ilyssus,  and  near 

**  SUoa's  brook,  that  flow*d  ' 
C^ose  by  the  oracle  of  God  " 


EPITOMB  OF  WAR. 

A  fair  exhibition  of  war,  in  its  origm,  its 
progress,  aiid  actual  results,  would  be  a  start- 
ling condemnation  of  the  whole  custom  as  a 
piece  of  suicidal  iolljr  and  madness.  The  Et- 
trick  Shepherd,  in  his  Lay  Sermons,  tells  the 
following  story,  quite  to  the  point : 

*•  The  history  of  every  war  is  very  like  a 
scene  I  once  saw  in  Nithsdale,  (Scotland.) — 
Two  boys  from  different  schools  met  one  fine 
day  upon  the  ice.  They  eyed  %BLch  other 
awhile  in  silence,  with  rather  jealous  and  in- 
dignant looks,  and  with  defiance  on  each 
brow. 

"  '  What  are  ye  glowrin'  at  Billy  ? 

*• '  What's  that  to  you,  Donald  ?  I'll  look 
whar  I've  a  mind,  an'  hinder  me  if  ye  daur !' 

**  To  this  a  hearty  blow  was  the  return ; 
and  then  beean  such  a  battle !  It  being  Satur- 
day all  the  boys  of  both  schools  were  on  the 
ice.  and  the  fight  instantly  became  general 
At  first  they  fought  at  a  distance  with  missile 
weapods,  such  as  stones  and  snow-balls ;  but 
at  length,  coming  hand  to  hand,  they  coped  in 
a  rage,  and  many  bloody  raps  were  liberally 
given  and  received. 
•    "I  went  up  to  try  if  I  could  pacify  them 


for  by  this  time  a  number  of  little  girls  had 
joined  the  affray,  and  I  was  afraid  they  would 
be  killed.  So/addressiuff  one  party,  I  asked, 
*  What  are  you  fighting  those  boys  for  ?  What 
have  they  done  to  you  V 

**  *  01  naethiog  at  a',  maun ;  we  just  want 
to  gie  them  a  gude  thrashin',  that's  a'. 

"  My  remonstrance  was  vain  ;  at  it  they 
went  afresh,  and,  after  fighting  till  they  were 
quite  exhausted,  one  of  the  principal  heroes 
stepped  forth  between  the  combatants,  him- 
self covered  with  blood,  and  his  clothes  all 
lOTD  to  tatters,  and  addressed  the  opposing 

rty  thus :  *«  Weel,  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll 
wi'  ye-^/  ye'//  let  ui  alane,  we*ll  Ut  ye 
alane.^  There  was  no  more  of  it ;  the  war 
was  at  an  end,  and  the  boys  scampered  away 
to  their  play. 

"  That  scene  was  a  lesson  of  wisdom  (o  me. 
I  thought  at  the  time,  and  have  often  thought 
since,  that  this  trifling  aflVay  was  the  best 
epitome  of  war  in  ffeneral  that  I  had  ever 
seen.  Kinss  and  Ministers  of  State  are 
just  a  set  of  grown  up  children,  exactly  like 
the  children  I  speak  of,  with  only  this  mate- 
rial difference,  that,  instead  of  fighting  out 
for  themselves  the  needless  quarrels  they 
have  raised,  they  sit  in  safety  and  look  on, 
hound  out  their  mnocent  but  servile  subjects 
to  battle,  and  then,  after  an  immense  waste 
of  blood  and  treasure,  are  glad  to  make  the 
boy's  condition — **  ifye^lUet  usalane,  we*llUt 
you  alane,** 

"  Here  is  the  upshot  of  nearly  ^very  war, 
the  stattis  quo  ante  helium,*^ 

An  Accomplished  2Angui8t.~~The  celebra- 
ted missionary,  Dr.  Wolff,  in  his  narrative  of 
his  remarkable  expedition  into  Bokhara,  states 
that  on  going  from  Persia  through  the  Cri- 
mea and  arriving  at  Odessa,  he  met  there  an 
industrious  and  wonderfully  instructed  young 
man,  a  German  (William  Schauffler  by 
name,)  who  undertook  the  task  of  copying 
his  journal  for  him,  though  he  did  not  com- 
pletely understand  English.  This  learned 
youth  studied  at  the  Andover  seminary  in  this 
country,  under  the  distinguished  Moses  Stu- 
art, and  afterwards  at  Paris,  under  Silvester 
de  Sacy.  He  then  went  to  Vienna,  aiid  trans- 
lated the  whole  Bible  into  Jewish  Spanish. 
He  now  knows  twenty-four  languages  and  is 
pronounced  to  be  the  most  eminent  mission- 
ary in  the  Levant  By  trade,  he  was  a  turn- 
er, but  his  propeosities  for  research  were  un- 
bounded, and  he  gave  uo  the  sim*)ly  mecha- 
nical lor  the  purely  intellectual. 

The  License  Question^-^ln  Europe  the  opa- 
ratives  in  the  work-shop,  or  cotton-factory  are 
most  degraded.  England  alone  consumes 
over  500,000  ffalloos  of  strong  beer  yearly.— 
From  strong  drink  of  all  kinds  she  receives  a 
fearful  revenue  to  debase  her  population,  ahd 
pay  her  soldiers  to  awe  her  citizens  to 
submission.  It  is  strong  drinks  rather  than 
low  prices,  which  has  d^praded  and  kept  un- 
der the  laborers  of  England. 
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The  South  Bek  ul&ader*,  nys  Ellis,  were 
peenlUrly  addicted  to  pleasure :  and  to  their 
moaic,  daocing,  and  other  amusements  Deail; 
u  mach  of  their  time  was  devoted  as  to  all 
other  aToeacioDa.  Their  muaie  wanted  almost 
vrerr  quality  that  could  render  ii  agreeable 
to  an  ear  accustomed  to  harmony,  and  naa 
deficieol  in  bII  that  constitutea  excellence. — 
It  waa  generally  boisterous  and  wild,  end, 
with  the  eicepiioD  of  the  soft  and  jilainiive 
warblinga  «f  ilie  uatire  flute,  was  diatinguish- 
ed  bf  nothing  *o  much  aa  its  diKordaot,  deaf- 
ening sounds. 

The  principal  musical  instrument  used  by 
the  South  Sea  islanders  was  the  pahu,  or 
drum.  This  varied  in  size  and  shape  accord- 
iitg  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 
Their  drums  were  all  cut  out  of  a  solid  piece 
of  wood.  The  block  out  ot  which  tbey  w«a 
made,  beins  hollowed  out  from  one  end,  re- 
maining s^id  at  the  other,  and  having  the 
top  covered  with  a  piece  of  ihark's  akin,  oc- 
casioned their  frequently  resembling,  in  con- 
atruciion,  a  kettle-drum.  The  pua  and  the 
ireva  which  are  reraarkebly  close-grained  and 
durable,  were  esteemed  the  most  suitable 
kinds  of  wood  for  the  munufacture  of  their 
dnmia.  The  large  drums  were  called  pahu, 
and  the  smaller  ones  toete.  The  pahu  ra, 
■acred  drum,  which  was  ruiu,  or  beaten,  on 
every  occasion  of  eriraordinary  ceremony  at 
the  Idol  temple  was  particularly  large,  stand- 
ing ■ometimes  eight  feel  high.  The  sides  of 
one  that  I  saw  m  Tane'a  marae  al  Maeva 
were  not  more  than  a  fool  in  diameter;  but 
many  were  much  larger.  In  some  of  the 
islands  theae  instruments  were  very  curiously 
carved.  One  which  I  brought  from  High 
Island,  and  havn  deposited  in  the  Missionary 
Museum,  is  not  inelegantly  decorated :  others, 
however,  I  have  seen,  exhibiting  very  superior 
warkmanahip. 

The  dmma  used  in  their  heivas  and  dances 
wore  mgeniontly  made.  Their  consimction 
membled  that  of  thoae  employed  in  the  tem- 
pts; the  akin  forming  the  nead  was  fastened 
U  the  open  work  at  the  bottom  by  stringe  of 
einet,  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  coeoanat- 
husk.  Druma  were  among  the  martial  mutic 
of  the  .Tahitiana,  and  were  used  to  animate 


the  mm  when  proceeding  to  battle.  The 
drums  beaten  as  accompaniments  lo  the  re- 
cital of  their  songs  were  the  same  in  shape, 
but  smalln.  They  were  all  neatly  made,  and 
finely  polished-  The  larffe  drums  were  beat- 
en wiib  two  heavy  sticEs,  the  smaller  onea 
with  the  naked  hand.  When  used,  they  were 
not  suspended  from  the  shouldera  of  the  per- 
formers, but  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  tsoa- 
aequenily  produced  no  very  muaical  effect 
The  aound  of  the  large  drum  at  the  temple, 
which  was  sometimes  beaten  at  midnight,  and 
associations  connected  therewith  were  moat 
terrific.  The  inhabitants  at  Maeva,  where 
my  house  stood,  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
temple,  have  frequently  told  me,  thai  at  the 
midnight  hour,  when  the  victim  waa  proba- 
bly to  be  offered  on  the  following  day,  they 
have  ofleu  been  startled  from  their  slumbers 
by  the  deep,  thrilling  sound  o{  the  sacred 
drum  ;  and,  as  its  portentous  sounds  have  re- 
verberated among  the  rocks  of  the  valley, 
every  individual  through  the  whole  district 
baa  trembled  with  fear  of  the  goda,  or  apprv 
henaion  ol  being  aeiied  aa  the  victim  lor  sac- 
riBce. 


The  Tnii^l.Sh«H. 
The  aouod  of  the  trumpet,  or  shell,  «  spe- 
cies of  murex,  used  in  war  to  atimulate  in  ac- 
tion, by  the  priests  in  the  temple,  and  alao  by 
the  herald,  and  others  on  board  their  fleeia, 
was  more  horrific  than  that  of  the  drum. 
The  largest  shells  were  usually  selected  fur 
this  ipurpose,  and  were  sometimes  above  a 
foot  m  length,  and  seven  or  eight  inchea  in 
diameter  at  the  mouth.  In  order  tofacilitate 
the  blowing  of  this  trumpet,  they  insert  « 
bamboo  cane,  about  three  feet  in  length  into 
a  perforation  near  the  apes  ot  the  shell. 
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A  COMBRIE   SLEEPINQ-HUT. 


la  No.  33  of  th*  Snt  Totuma  of  the  Ajne- 

lieu  Pamf  Hagaziiie,  (pftg«  S34,)  we  gare 

ft  brief  notiM  of  the  Cmnbrie  p«ople>  an  ap- 

prcMcd,  bat  buiulaM,  mii4  intereitiiig  tribe* 

of  AJricuM,  whieh  the  Lwiden  met  irith 

in  ikeit  Toyage  down  the  Niger.    This  print 

i    KpreMnie  one  of  iheii  poor  and  iodiutriiiaa 

I    women  mgnged  in  the  conttrnction  of  a  hut, 

I    rath  as  thef  bnild  to  sleep  in  on  the  bordera 

ot  their  noble  nalire  stream.     The  following 

paMage  from  Landeti'   Joamal   conlaina  a 

deacaiption  of  ihit  kmd  of  building,  with  a 

few    additiiwai    pariicnlarB    regpectiag  the 

G  ambries. 

Tb«  annexed  sketch  is  a  repreienialioa  of 
the  sleeping  hats  of  thes«  people,  (Cnmbrie,) 
which  we  idluded  to  on  our  passage  up  [be 
rirer.  The  doorwar,  which  is  ibe  only  open- 
ing they  hare  is  closed  hjr  a  mai  whicn  is 
Mtspeoded  inside.  Tbef  hare  no  steps  to  en- 
tHDy,  but  scramble  into  it  as  well  bb  ihey 
can.  The  commm  cooiie  hut  is  used  bj 
ihem  for  ordinary  purposes,  each  as  cooking. 
Ice,  daring  the  day,  bat  never  at  night. — 
These  sleeping  huts  are  abont  seren  oi  eigbi 
feet  wide,  ihey  are  oenrly  circular,  are  made 
of  clay  and  thatched  with  the  palm  leaf; 
ihey  are  elersted  aboTe  the  ground  so  as  lo 
•ecnre  ihe  iomatn  from  the  annoyance  of 
■nu,  snakes  and  the  wet  ground, and  even  fat 
protection  from  the  alligators  which  prowl 
about  ai  night  in  search  of  prey.  We  were 
informed  of  instances  where  tiiese  crestures 
ha.TB  carried  off  the  legs  and  arms  of  natives, 
wlio  hire  incauiiously  exposed  theraselres  to 
their  attacks.  The  huts  will  hold  about  half 
a  dosen  people.  Sometimes  the  pillars  sup- 
pcrtinR  the  hut  are  walled  round,  but  this  is 
^K>c  often  done,  and  they  generally  appear  as 
io  the  sketch. 

The  natives  frequently  kill  the  alligators 
by  means  of  a  hcary  spear  about  lea  feet 
long.  One  end  is  furnished  with  a  heavy 
]  pieee  of  iron-wood,  to  give  it  force,  and  the 
i  aber  with  a  sharp-pointed  barbed  iron.  It  is 
I  attached  to  the  bow  of  iheir  canoe  by  a  piece 
'   of  grua  rope,  which  is  fastened  to  the  upper 


end,  and  is  a  formidable  weapon.  A  smaller  < 
speaT  <^  the  same  description  is  used  bytfaese  i 
people  for  killing  fish,  m  which  oecapalioo  ^ 
they  are  very  expert. 

The  tribute,  or  rather  rent,  which  they  pay  < 
to  the  sultan  for  the  land  they  cultirate,  co^  } 
sists  of  a  quantity  of  com,  sbont  the  slse  of  i 
a  bundle  as  much  as  a  man  can  carry,  for  s 
every  plot  <J  land,  whether  it  be  large  oc  J 
aa»ll.  When,  however,  the  harvest  tails,  i 
they  are  at  liberty  to  give  a  certain  Dumber  J 
of  cowries  in  lieu  of  the  accustomed  duty  of  ) 
com.  If  the  poor  have  no  means  of  paying  | 
their  rent  when  it  becomes  due,  the  sultan  ! 
immediately  despatches  a  body  of  horsemen  i 
lo  theii  viltages  with  a  command  to  seize  and  * 
carry  away  ss  many  of  the  people  as  they  \ 
may  think  proper.  It  sometimes  happens,  i 
however,  that  the  sullan  of  Ykoorle  pulls  < 
the  reins  with  too  tight  a  hand  ;  and  as  cow-  , 
ards,  when  driven  to  despersiion,  often  give  < 
specimens  of  extraordinary  counge  *ad  reso-  ' 
lutim,  so  the  negligent  and  despised  Cum-  < 
brie  writhing  under  the  lash  ot  injuries  which  < 
they  have  never  deserved,  defend  themselves  | 
with  extraordinary  determination  and  bravery,  < 
and  not  unfrequenily  come  off  victorious  from  J 
the  conflicL  The  benefits  which  result  to  } 
them  from  these  advantages  is  an  exemptiou  < 
from  the  payment  of  rem  for  two  or  three  J 
Buhsequenl  years. 

During  our  residence  in  Yhoorie,  an  eipe>  ) 
dttien  despatched  by  the  sultan  for  the  above  i 
purpose  returned  unsoccessful  from  Enganki.  ( 
The  most  unfavorable  itait  in  the  character  J 
of  the  Carabrie  is  the  extreme  dirtiness  thev 
display  in  their  habits  generally,  from  whicn 
not  one  of  them  appears  to  be  free.  They  ' 
are  generally  considered  good  agriculturists  ( 
and  expert  fishermen:  they  grow  abundance  ' 
of  com  and  onions,  but  a  great  part  of  the  , 
former  is  disposed  ot  lo  the  natives  of  Booesk,  i 
and  YJLoorie,  to  whose  monsrchs  they  are  J 
subject.  Most  of  them  are  laiher  slovenly  i 
about  tbeir  persons,  and  make  use  of  few  or-  • 
naments,  and  even  these  are  of  the  common-  \ 
est  description.  They  bore  immense  holes  in  ( 
the  lobe  of  ihe  ear  lor  the  admission  of  bits  < 
of  fine  colored  wood ;  and  the  soft  pert  of  the  | 
septum  of  the  nose  is  perforated  in  hke  mi 
ner,  in  which  is  thrust  a  piec^  of  blue  glu 
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Feok  the  Capb  of  Good  Hope. —The  fol- 
,  tovJDg  piece  of  iatetlifeDcs  woald  seem  to 
I  decide  a  point  which  hu  been  much  mooted 
'  amoagf  us  tinee  the  iDtroduciioi)  of  Horse's 
[  Telegraph  ;  it  is  taken  from  the  Oapa  Town 
Mail,  in  Not.  1st. 

"  We  have  been  maefa 
i  portaoitf  afforded  ns,  oi 
I   witnessing  an  experimett  t 

'  purpose  of  testing  the  dj  * 

I  tencci — as  anDounced  in  s  , 

I  ^rt  of  which  was  copied  I 

Jtine  into  tbe  last  nuc 
I  -.  ...e  capabilitv  ol  the  eajib  to  act  as  a  con- 
)  dnctor  for  the  electric  iet%^f>h,  Ttik  kxpHi- 
'  tnani  was  triea  in  Ibe  grounds  of  the  Good 
'  Hjpe  estate,  flD  the  upper  end  of  ttio  Gavera- 
)  ment  Gardens"  by  Mr.  Spaarmann,  fiufreyor 
^  to  tbe  MnnfcTpaltiy,  aBsisied  hv  Mr.  Wagner, 
)  and  we  are  happy  to  sar,  witli  complete  suc- 
Ta  ptore  that  the  aaith,  erea  Ander 
'  I  capable  ef  completing  iba  gaifamfc 


'  dof  at  a  little  distance  beyond  the  etlds  of  tbc 

I  trench,  and  in  each  of  these  was  buried  a   ' 

)  cupper  plate,  having  a  suTface  of  about  two 

J  feet  by  eighteen  ioefaei.    To  these  plates  a 

)  ungle  wire  was  attached,  which  was  snp- 

>  ported  a  few  leet  above  the  ground  in  a  ataie 
'  of  iiwulatioa  tilt  it  dipped  into  the  pits  at 
\  eiiher  end  of  the  trench.  These  prepara- 
)  tions  being  completed,  a  small  battery  and 
'  galvanometer  were  brought  into  connexion 
I  with  a  wire,  and  after  a  few  oscillations,  the 

>  needle  vigorously  deviated  to  90  degrees, 
'  thus  proving  that  the  circuit  whs  in  no  de- 
)  grae  inteTTUpied  by  the  iDterreniion  ot  t 


viih   1 


;  and 


1  of  the  needle,  there 

I  seemed   Do  reason   to  doubt,  that  had   the 

)  apace  been  very  much  larger  the  aame  result 

J  would  have  appeared. 

,  It  shoulit  be  understood,  that  for  tbe  pnr-  - 

)  pose  of  the  electric  telegraph  two  wires  have 

'  Bithertoalwayabeeacousidered  indiupeosable, 

,  the  ends  of  both  being  brought  iniocoDnexitKi 

'  with   the  apparatua   of  tbe   termim,  to  com- 

I  pleie  tbe  circuit.    It  has  now,  however,  bt^n 


nelly  proved  that  only  o 
^ ,  the  ends  being  simp^  a 
'   plates  sunk  in  the  ground  at  each  ttrminu*  ; 


sary,  the  ends  being  simp^  attached  to  metal 


I  and  that,  when  set  forth  by  the  battery  attHig 

>  this   wire,  the  wondrous  messenger  springs 

'  back  through  the  earth  from  plate  to  plate — 

',  again  obediently  hurries  aioog  the   wire,  re> 

I  vealing  to  the  eye  any  message  with  which 

'  it  may  be  charged — and  so  continues  to  wing 

'  its  mysterious   flight,  silent    snd  tapid    ai 
thought— till  the  operator  movea  a  finger,  and 


Polar  Expedition. — Accounts  have  been 
',  received  bylhe  Admirality  of  the  Polar  ex- 
'  peditlon,  under  Sir  John  FrenkliD,  up  to 
I  the  16lh  of  Angust,  when  they  were  on  the 


north  oout  of  Greenland,  above  Oilbert'a 
Sound.  They  would  probably  winter  near 
this  8po(,  or  at  the  Arctio  islands,  the  win- 
tering place  of  Parrv  among  the  Esqui- 
maux, as  the  state  of  tne  ice  and  the  advan- 
cing season,  would  prevent  much  further 
progress  bemg  made  this  year. 


Expected  fjHt  of  the  Queen  to  Parit.— 
It  is  annoiAicM.  fton  Paris  that  ber  Majesty 
is  to  pay  !l  tiSf  to  the  Kmg  of  the  French 
in  the  Ipriiig.  Her  Majesty  will  take  up 
her  residence  at  the  Qrand  Trianon,  and  al- 
ready a  crowd  of  workmen  are  restoring, 
embelliabingf  K*d  pr^>ariiig  for  her  recep- 
tion the  pttlac^  whioh  was  once  o6oiipied 
by  Louis  XVl.-  and  Marie  Antoimtte. 


Oni  HitUdfed  Lives  Lost. —The  foreign 

Ewpere  are  lilted  with  accounts  of  the  most 
eart-reDding  casualties'  at  sett,  occasioned 
by  the  late  terrific  gales  on  the  English  and 
French  coasts.  It  is  stated  that  nearly  one 
hundred  renels  were  lost,  during  the  month 
of  December  ;  and,  at  a  moderate  caletria- 
bation,  no  less  than  one  hundred  human 
beings  have  perished.  Among  the  most 
distressing  shipwrecks,  is  that  of  the  St. 
David  steamer,  with  passengers  and  goods, 
landing  between  Havre,  Plymouth  and 
Liverpool.  A  large  part  of  her  cargo,  and 
several  bodies,  were  found  on  the  French 
ooast ;  and,  it  is  supposed,  every  soul  (»i 
board  perished,  during  a  violent  gale.  The 
Tom  Bowling  steamer  is  supposed  to  have 
foundered,  off*  tbe  Dutch  coast,  on  the 
17th,  when  40  persons,  it  is  said,  perish- 
ed. Several  vessels,  with  valuable  cargoes, 
have  been  lost  on  the  English  const,  and 
many  lives  httve  also  been  tost. 


A  Fathbb's  Geatitdde. — Some  time 
ago  a  son  of  Mr.  Key  worth,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  was,  saved  from  drowning  by  a 
son  of  Benjamin  Evans,  Esq.,  ofihal  place. 
We  now  find  that  Mr.  Keyworth,  appreci- 
ating the  aid  rendered  to  an  extent  that  a 
parent  only  can  feel,  has  presented  to  young 
Evans  a  beautiful  silver  cup,  on  which  ara 
inscribed  the  following  words,  as  an  indica- 
lion  of  the  sense  of  gratitude  he  entertains 
for  the  service  afforded: — "Robert  Key- 
worth  presents  this  cup  to  Edwin  G.  Evans 
as  a  token  of  his  gratitude  for  his  gallant  and 
timely  conduct  in  saving  the  lifa  of  his  son 
George  Keyworth.  while  struggling  for  life 
in  the  waters  of  the  Washington  canal.— 
Dec.  24lb,  1845." 
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French  Africa.; — 1^  War  in  Algeria 
— Frightful  Razzias. — ^The  National  gives 
a  frightful  picture  of  Marshall  Bugeaud's 
doings  in  Africa.  According  to  the  ac- 
coonts  published  by  this  paper,  50  prison- 
ers were  one  day  shot  in  cold  blood — 13  vil- 
lages burned^the  Dahra  massacre  acted 
over  again,  for  it  appears  that  a  portion 
of  a  tribe  having  hid  themselves  in  a  cave, 
the  same  means  were  resorted  to  exactly  as 
were  employed  by  Colonel  Pelissier,  and 
all  smoked  and  balked  to  death.  The  mar- 
shall  himself  is  the  author  of  all  these  hor- 
rors— his  last  triumph  was  a  monster  raz- 
zia— ^he  has  ordered  the  most  strict  secrecy 
as  to  his  barbarous  proceedings  ;  and  the 
writer  of  the  accounts,  of  which  we  have 
just  givoi  a  summary,  calls  him  a  second 
Auilla*  for  he  puts  all  to  the  sword  and  fire, 
sparing  only  women  and  infants. 

The  Toulonnais  of  the  25th  ult.  announ- 
ces that  Marshall  Buroeaud,  who  had 
quitted .  Tiaret  on  the  5th  ult  to  proceed 
amongst  the  Cllott-el-Cheurqui,  met  with  a 
considerable  mmiber  of  emigrants,  who  were 
flying  from  General  Jousouff  Having  sent 
forward  his  cavalrj,  he  captured  the  entire ; 
men,  women,  children,  numerous  flocks, 
and  an  immense  booty.  The  capture,  es- 
corted by  two  battalions,  arrived  at  Tiaret 
OD  the  7th.  ^ 

Later  accounts  from  Algeria  state  that 
Abd-ei-Kader  was  only  an  hour  in  advance 
of  his  deadly  enemy,  Greneral  Jousouff, 
whose  iade&tigable  perseverance,  cunning, 
and  courage,  seem  to  meniuoe  the  Bmir  with 
capture  or  death.  No  Indian  ever  followed 
the  track  of  a  foe,  it  is  said,  with  more  perti- 
nacity, sagacity,  and  resolution,  than  Jou- 
souff displays  in  the  pursuit  of  the  heroic 
Abd-el-Kader. 

Abd-e\-Kader  had  encamped  on  the  11th 
of  December  about  12  leagues  from  the 
town  of  Orleansville ;  but  having  heard  that 
Colonel  St  Arnaud  was  in  pursuit  of  him 
with  his  column,  the  Emir  departed  on  the 
following  day  towards  the  south. 


Depopulation  of  Virginia. — A  corres- 
pondent of  the  National  Intelligencer,  wri- 
ting from  Wilton,  Va.,  says  :— 

^<  It  often  seems  to  me  that  as  yet  there 
are  no  people  here,  and  I  wish,  therefore, 
to  see  them  come.  I  have  to  take  up  a  spy- 
giats  to  see  the  houses  of  my  neighbora, 
they  are  so  far  off,. and  yet  so  near  am  I  to 
a  capital  of  about  24,000  inhabitants  that  I 
can  see  its  spires  and  steeples,  and  almost 
hear  the  hum  of  its  laborers.  Back  of  me, 
and  below  me*  off  the  river  as  far  as  1  have 


explored,  I  cannot  find  much  else  but  woods, 
woods,  woods.  I  ride  for  miles  and  miles 
in  the  forest,  looking  for  people — and  yet 
this  is  the  first  settled  and  oldest  settled  part 
of  Virginia !  The  people  have  gone  off : 
They  have  settled  m  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Florida  ;$fid  now,  as  if  there  are  too  many 
people  left,  a  bribe  is  held  out  to  the  r^st  to 
go  to  Texas !  It  is  a  shame  that  this  beauti- 
ful  country,  so  blessed  in  climate  and  so 
Uttle  needmff,  only  the  fertilizing  hand  of 
man,  should  oe  without  people.  Here  is  a 
venerable  river  running  by  my  door,  older 
than  the  Hudson,  which  is  now  lined  with 
towns  and  villages — much  older  than  the 
Ohio^  older  in  settlement  and  geography  I 
mean,  but  where  are  ^the  people  7  For  a 
hundred  and  fifly  miles,  nrom  Richmond 
to  Norfolk,  the  first  explored  river  running 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  homeofPowhat- 
tan  and  the  sceaes  of  the  truly  chivalrous 
John  Smith — where  are  the  people  1  Gone, 
I  say,  to  the  North  and  West ;  the  trum* 
pet  18  blowing  amongst  them  now  to  go  to 
Texas!  Virginia  has  depopulated  herself 
to  make  homes  elsewhere. 


Iron  in  Pennsylvania, — The  Iron  foun- 
dry, near  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  paid  during  the 
past  season  $10,000  for  tolls  on  its  coal 
and  iron  transported  on  the  canal.  There 
have  beefh  erected  in  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, within  the  last  two  years,  thirty -two 
anthracite  foundries. 


p*— ** 


AccrD^T  AT  Sea* — The  sehr.  Ellen  and 
Clara,  Capt*  Griffin,  went  ashore  a  few  days 
since  at  the  Timbeller  Islaifds,  owing  to  a 
file  having  accidentally  been  dropped  into 
the  compass  box  which  made  the  needle 
point  any  thing  but  the  light  way.  She  was 
fortunately  got  off  without  much  damage, 
although  a  portion  of  the  cargo  had  to  be 
landed. — The  EUea  and  Clara  was  boimd  to 
Arkansas  Bay  at  the  time,  and  we  believe 
bad  part  of  a  circus  company  on  board. 


ReceJiktsftr  Vlts* 

JFVom  **  Old  Bmnpkn^^  Obmruttiens," 

Though  no  doctor,  I  have  by  me  some  ex* 
cellent  prescripiions ;  and,  as  I  shall  charge 
you  notmng  for  them,  you  cannot  grumble  at 
ihe  price.  We  are  most  of  us  subject  to  fits. 
I  am  visited  with  them  myself,  and  I  dare  say 
that  you  are  also :  now  then  for  my  prescrip- 
tions. 

For  a  1*^  OF  Passion.— Walk  out  in  the 
open  air :  you  may  speak  your  mind  to  the 
winds  without  hurting  any  one,  or  proclaim- 
ing yourself  to  be  a  simpleton.  **  Be  not 
hasty  in  thy  spirit  to  be  angiy— for  anger 
resteth  in  the  bosom  of  fools."— £ccles.  viL  9. 
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NEST   OP   THE  WHITE    ANTS,  OR    TERMITES. 


The  iniect  which  conttnicia  in  eoormous 
babiiktioii  of  thU  ronn,  ia  one  of  the  moit 
deatnictive  uiimalt,  in  proponioa  lo  iu  size, 
exisibg  in  ihe  world.  The  bare  recital  oT 
the  tnosl  iDcontrorenible  laets  Teepectin;  its 
deeiiactiTe  operationa,  naianllf  excilea  the 
doubt,  or  rather  the  disbelief  Bod  oflen  the 
ridicule  of  a  hearer  uoacqaaiated  with  its 
nature  and  its  habiu.  • 

Some  rears  a^,  a  gentleman  lately  reinni' 
«(t  from  a  Tojrage  to  the  But  Indies,  was  re- 
garded with  incrednloas  anapieion  by  acme  of 
hi*  friends,  beoiiue  he  mentioned  the  folloir- 
■Dg  incideots,  jn  giring  a  narrative  of  aome 
ot  his  obaerraiions.  An  English  residoit  of 
his  acquaintance  took  him  toa  conniiy  house, 
which  be  had  erected  «  few  moDihs  before  in 
a  Avori'e  spot  near  the  sea-shore ;  and  which 
had  not  yet  been  occupied.  On  their  arriTal 
they  found  erery  thing  apparently  in  good 
order.  The  siiuatitm  being  soliiarr  and  re- 
tired, it  seemed  not  to  hare  been  visited  hy 
any  one  aince  the  workmen  bad  lefl  it,  and 
the  fnmimie  had  been  brought  in  and  ar- 
ranged. They  entered  und  began  to  enjoy 
the  ncenery  and  the  solitude,  with  the  accom> 
modatioos  which  bad  been  prepared,  well  ap- 
propriate the  country  and  the  climate.  It 
happened,  however,  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
.day,  the  proprietor  sccideaially  struck  or 
pressed  with  no  great  strength  against  on; 
of  the  door-posts,  when  a  small  piece  gave 
way  and  «  hole  was  made  which  showed 
that  the  inside  was  hollow.    He  changed  c(^ 


lor,'  and  ia  preat  agitattoa  rapped  against  the 
casings  of  the  windows  and  the  woodwork 
in  different  patis  of  the  boose.  Then,  turn- 
ing to  his  guest,  he  said  :— "  My  house  is 
ruined  !  The  white  ants  have  destroyed  it — 
it  is  a  mere  shell,  said  must  fall  in  the  next 
high  wind.  'It  is  unsafe  for  a  shelter  even 
fur  an  hour.    We  must  return  lo  the  city. this 


On  examination,  concluded  the  i 
it  proved  that  almoet  nil  the  wood-work  had 
already  been  eat^  away,  excepting  merely 
the  external  crust  of  the  timbers  and  boards, 
which  might  be  broken  through  with  the 
hand  ;  and  this  was  the  work  d  thousands 
'  of  large  white  ants,  which  have  often  been 
known  lo  perform  operations  not  less  astonish- 
ing and  destructive. 

The  following  extrscts,  relating  to  this  re- 
markable insect,  we  take  from  Harper's 
Family  Library,  No.  8. 

AlmoHt  all  that  we  know  concerning  the 
habits  and  instincts  of  these  curious  animals 
is  derived  _from  an  account  published  by 
Smeaihman,  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions "  for  1761.  The  proceedings  of  the  in- 
sect-tribe, as  detailed  m  that  paper,  are  so 
singular,  that  ihev  cannot  fail  to  prove  inter- 
esting to  the  reader. 

The  termites  are  represented  bj  Linnttus 
BB  the  greaieet  plsgue  of  boih  Indies,  and  in-- 
deed,  between  the  Tropics,  tbey  are  justly  so 
considered,  from  the  vast  damages  and  losaee 
which  they,  cause :  ihey  perforate  and  eat 
into  wooden  buildings,  utensils  and  furniture 
with  all  kinds  of  household  staff,  and  mer- 
chandize ;  these  they  totally  deatroy,  if  their 
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l»rogreM  be  not  timely  itopped.    A  pertoii  re* . 
siding   in  the  equinoctial  regions, .  although 
not  incited  bv  cnriodity,  must  be  Very  fortu- 
nate if  the  safety  of  his  property  do  not  com- 
pel him  to  observe  their  nabits. 

•'  When  they  find  their  way/'  says  Kirby» 
"into  houses  or  warehouses,  nothing  less 
than  metal  or  eiass  escapes  their  ravages. — 
Their  favcNTite  food,  however,  is  wood,  and  so 
infinite  is  the  multitude  of  assailants,  and 
such  the  excellence  of  their  tools,  that  all  the 
timber  work  of  a  spacious  apartment  is  often 
destroyed  by  them  in  a  night  Outwardhr, 
everj  thing  appears  as  if  untouched;  for 
these  wary  depredators,  and  this  is  what  con- 
stitutes the  greatest  singularity  of  their  his- 
tory, carry  on  all  their  operations  by  sap  or 
mine,  destroying  first  the  inside  of  solid  sub- 
stances, and  scarcely  ever  attacking  their 
outside,  mitil  first  they  have  concealed  it  and 
their  operations  with  a  coat  of  day." 

An  engineer  havins  returned  from  survey- 
ing the  cooutry,  left  his  trunk  on  a  table ;  the 
next  morning  he  found  not  only  all  his  clothes 
destroyed  by  white  ants  or  cutters,  but  his 
papers  also,  and  the  latter  in  such  a  manner, 
that  there  was  not  a  bit  left  of  an  inch  square. 
The  black  lead  of  his  pencils  was  consumed, 
the  clothes  were  not  entirely  cut  to  pieces 
and  carried  away,  but  appeared  as  if  moth- 
mt&i,  there  not  beine  a  piece  as  large  as  a  shil- 
ling tbat  was  free  nrom  small  holes ;  and  it 
was  fiuther- remarkable,  that  some  silver 
coin,  which  was  in  the  trunk,  had  a  number 
of  blaek  specks  on  it,  caused  by  something 
so  corrosive,  that  they  could  not  be  rubbed 
off,  even  with  sand.  '*  One  nl^ht,"  says  Kem- 
per, **  in  a  few  hours  they  pierced  one  foot 
of  the  table,  and  having  m  that  manner  as- 
cended, carried  their  arch  across  it,  and  then 
down,  through  the  middle  of  the  other  foot, 
into  the  floor,  as  good  luck  would  have  it, 
without  doing  any  damage  to  the  papers  left 
there." 

The  nests  of  these  insects  are  usually  term- 
ed hilis  by  natives,  as  well  as  strangers,  from 
their  outward  appearance,  which,  being  more 
or  less  conical,  generally  much  resemble  the 
form  of  a  sugar-loaf;  they  rise  about  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  perpendicular  height  above  the 
ordinary  surface  of  the  ground. 

They  continue  quite  bare  till  they  reach 
the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  but  in  time, 
the  dead  barren  clay  of  which  they  are  com^ 
posed  becomes  fertilized  by  the  genial  influ- 
ence of  the  elements  in  these  prolific  di- 
mates ;  and  in  the  second  or  third  year,  the 
biUoek,  If  not  overshaded  by  trees,  becomes 
like  the  rest  of  the  earth,  almost  covered 
with  grass  and  other  plants ;  and  in  the  dry 
season,  when  the  herbage  is  burnt  up  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  it  appears  not  unlike  a  very 
large  hay-ccfeir.  '*  But  of  all  extraordinary 
things  I  observed,"  says  Adamson,  "nothing 
8 truck  me  more-than  certain  eminences,  which 
by  their  hei^h*  and  regularity*  made  me  take 
them  at  a  distance  for  an  assemblage  of  ne- 
gro  huts,  or  a  considerable  village,  and  yet 
they  are  only  the  nests  of  certain  insects*" 


Smeathman  has  drawn  a  comparison  be- 
tween these  labors  of  the  termes  and  the 
works  of  man,  taking  the  termes'  laborer  at 
one-fourth  ot  an  inch  long,  and  man  at  six 
feet  high.  When  a  termes  has  built  one  inch 
or  four  times  its  height,  it  is  equivalent  to 
twenty-four  feet,  or  four  times  the  height  of 
a  man.  One  inch  of  the  termes*  building  be- 
ing proportionate  to  twenty-lour  feet  ut  hu- 
man building,  twdve  inches,  or  one  foot,  of 
the  former  must  be  prc^rtionate  to  twelve 
times  twenty-four,  or  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
feet,  of  the  latter ;  consequently,  when  the 
white  ant  has  built  one  foot,  it  has  in  point  of 
labor,  equalled  the  exertions  of  a  man  who 
has  built  two  hundred  and  eighty-ei^ht  feet ; 
but  as  the  ant*hills  are  ten  feet  high,  it  is 
evident  that  human  bein|^  must  produce  a 
work  of  two  thousand,  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  in  height,  to  compete  with  the  in- 
dustry of  their  brother  insect.  The  Great 
Pyramid  is  about  one-fifth  of  thu ;  and  as 
the  solid  couii^nts  of  the  ant-hill  are  in  the 
same  proportion,  they  must  equally  surpass 
the  solid  contents  of  that  ancient  wonder  <^ 
the  world. 

Every  one  of  these  hills  coDsbts  of  two 
distinct  parts,  the  exterior  and  the  interior. 

The  exterior  consists  of  one  shell  formed 
in  the  manner  of  a  dome,  large  and  strong 
enough  to  endose  and  shelter  the  interior 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and  the 
inhabitans  from  the  attacks  of  natural  or  acci- 
dental enemies.  It  is,  therefore,  in  every  in- 
stance, much  stronger  than  the  interior  of  the 
building,  which,  being  the  habitable  part,  is 
divided,  with  a  wond^nl  degree  of  regularity 
and  contrivance,  into  an  amazing  number  of 
apartments  for  the  residence  of  the  king  and 
queen,  and  the  nursing  of  their  numerous 

Erogeny;  or  appropriated  as  magazines,  to 
old  provisions. 

These  hills  make  their  first  appearance 
above  ground  by  a  little  turret  or  two  in  the 
shape  of  sucar^loaves,  rising  a  foot  or  more 
in  bdght.  Doon  after,  at  some  little  distance, 
while  the  first  turrets  are  increasing  in  height 
and  size,  the  insects  raise  others,  and  so  go  on, 
increasing  their  number  ahd  widening  their 
bases,  till  the  space  occupied  by  their  under- 
ground works  becomes  covered  with  a  series 
of  these  elevations ;  \the  centre  turret  is  al- 
ways the  highest ;  the  intervals  between  the 
turrets  are  then  filled  up,  and  the  whole  col- 
lected, as  it  were,  under  one  dome.  These 
interior  turrets  seem  to  be  intended  chiefly  as 
scafiblding  for  the  dome ;  for  they  are,  in  a 
great  part,  removed  when  that  has  been 
erected. 

When  these  hills  have  reached  more  than 
half  their  height,  they  furnish  a  convenient 
stand,  where  the  wild  bulls  of  the  distiict 
may  be  seen  to  station  themselves,  while  act- 
ing as  sentinels  and  watching  the  rest  of  the 
herd  reposing  and  ruminating  below;  they 
are  suffidently  strong  lor  this  purpose. 

To  these  remarks  we  may  add,  that  our 
American  ants  are  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  has  yet  been  paid  to  them. 
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Two  or  three  books,  republished  in  this 
country  within  three  or  four  years,  and  exten* 
sirely  circulated,  have  turned  many  minds  for 
the  first  time  to  scientific  views  of  apicul- 
ture. They  have  happily  been  written  in 
such  a  familiar  style  as  to  be,  at  least  in  part, 
inteliigible  to  common'  readers ;  and  such  is 
the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject  to  which 
they  are  devoted,  that  they  became  interest- 
ing of  course. 

We  oaanot  flatter  ourselves  into  the  belief 
that  the  public,  or  any  very  large  portion  of 
the  readers  of  the  various  cheap  editions  of 
Liebig  and  Thompson  which  have  been  is^ 
saed,  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  ail  the 
chemical  terms  they  contain.  On  the  con- 
ti^ry,  we  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  some 
of  our  best  educated  men  are  not  familiar 
enough  with  the  proximate  principles  of  ve- 
getables, the  salts  which  most  abound  in 
common  soils,  or  even  the  simplest  elements 
of  plants,  to  be  able  to  give  a  clear  account 
of  many  of  the  pages  of  those  authors,  in 
which  they  have  read  theories  of  the  action 
of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  potassa,  &c 

It  is  gratifying  to  know,  however,  that 
these  books  contain  a  great  deal  which  maf 
be  understoood  without  a  knowledge  of  che- 
mistry, or  even  its  most  common  terms.  For- 
tunately it  happens,  that  those  portions  of 
the  works  which  are  now  of  the  greatest 
praetioai  value,  are  precisely  those  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking ;  and  we  would  urge 
every  person  to  read  at  least  such  parts,  pass- 
ing over,  if  he  chooses,  what  he  thinks  difil* 
cuk  of  comprehension. 

We  learned  <Tom  Liebig  one  thing  which 
surprised  us,  respecting  the  ignorance  in  Ger- 
many on  some  parts  of  the  very  alphabet  of 
this  scienee.  He  devotes  several  pages  to 
proving  one  of  the  plainest  facts :  viz.,  that 
plants  are  supplied  with  their  charcoal  by 
the  atmosphere,  and  that  it  must  be  offered 
to  the  roots  in  the  form  in  which  they  are 
able  to  absorb  and  digest  it. 

Nothing  could  be  more  evident  to  any  re- 
flecting person  at  all  acquainted  with  chemis- 
try and  the  growth  of  plants :  yet  these  facts 
were  evidently  supposed  by  Liebig  to' be  ge- 
nerally unknown. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  study  is  by  no  means 
a  simple  one.    fiefore  a  person  can  appre- 


hend the  leading  prinef|^e«  of  che'hiistry,^* 
as  to  applf  them  to  much  practical  use,  he 
must  employ  his  mind  with  vigor.  There  is 
one  great  diflSculty  in  the  case,  because  the 
principal  causes,  whose  nature,  operations 
and  effects  h^  is  to  learn,  are  invisible,  or  so 
changeable  that  appearances  are  often  unlike, 
and  indeed  quite  opposite  to  the  tnith.  The 
mind  is  required  to  be  constantly  regarding 
things  as  being  what  they  have  been  proved 
to  be«  often  in  direct  opposition  to  their  ap- 
pearance :  for  instance,  wheat  flour  a^ 
chiefly  consisting  of  charcoal,  ahd  marble  as 
half  fbrniedofair. 

The  study  of  chemistry  is  admirably 
adapted  to  train  the  mind  to  the  exercise  of 
faith  ;  and,  when  legitimately  employed;  will 
gr^tly  promote  the  vigorous  life  of  a  spirtual 
man.  It  is  our  intention  to  introduce  from 
time  to  time  a  few  facts  and  suggestions  oa 
this  subject,  indicating  simple  experiments; 
and  we  hope  to  contribute,  in  this  way,  to 
the  entertainment  and  benefit  of  some  of  our 
curious  readers. 

Sor  the  Amm%ean  Penny  MagaMin§, 
lustructipn  In  Vocal  Masle  by  Force. 

A  curious  experiment  was  made  at  Lyons, 
in  France,  in  1842  and  1843,  which  is  of 
great  value,  as  tending  to  show  what  may  be 
effected  by  dry  practice  of  musical  exercises 
wifere  present  gratification  is  wholly  left  oiit 
of  view,  and  permanent  advancement  made 
the  single  object. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  connected 
with  the  military  gymnasium  at  Lyons,  were 
piit  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Chev^,  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  each  day,  who  undertook  to 
teach  four  fifths  of  them,  in  one  year,  the 
theory  of  music— to  read  at  siffht  any  piece 
of  music  within  the  compass  of  their  voices, 
one  at  a  time,  without  any  accompaniment, 
and  to  write  any  piece  that  should  be  sung 
to  them. 

The  first  lesson  was  on  Isl.  of  Oct.  1842. 
The  soldiers  manifested  great  unwillingness 
to  come  under  the  direction  of  the  ••  medicin 
fou,"  (crazy  doctor,)  as  they  called  him;  and 
in  a  month  twelve  protested  that  they  would 
not  siog  at  any  rate.  By  July,  1843,  the 
number  had  been  reduced,  by  punishments, 
removals  and  changes,  to  fifty  odd,  and  some- 
what later,  to  28,  while  it  was  found  impossible 
to  make  any  additions.  Two  commissioned 
oflicers  were  present  at  all  the  lessons,  to  en- 
force obedience. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  results,  we  feel 
obliged  to  state  our  decided  conviction,  that 
the  *  method  of  instruction'  used,  though 
superior  to  that  m  common  use  in  tne  United 
States,  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  prevaiiinff 
system  in  France. 


*~^i~>^"i>i^w* 
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An  exhibitioQ  was  held  before  the  geneml 
and  hn  staff,  on  the  25th  of  A.pril,  1849.     <'It 
would  be  diflScalt»"  says  Capt.  D'Argy,  «*to 
paint  the  astonkhment  prodoeed  by  this  ex- 
lubition   opon  all  who  were  present.     The 
truly  sarprising  readiness  with  which  thes^ 
men  sung  at  sight  the  most  difficult  intervals 
in  both  scalea,  the  facility  with  which  they 
read  in  every  key,  and  in  tine  the  occuracy 
and  readiness  with  which  aU,.withoat  exeep< 
tion,  recognized  the  various  notes  uttered  by 
others,  convinced  the  audience  that  these  men 
were  masters  of  intonation  to  a  very  high  de- 
gree   All  the  pieces  were  sung  with  fault- 
leat  aocQracy»  only  two  measures  of  each 
piece  being  beaten  by  the  professor,  to  give 
them  the  movements.''    On  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember»  1843,  all  could   sing  at  sight  any 
pieee»  prorided  the  movements  were  not  too 
quick. 

We  have  looked  at  the  exercises  they  used, 
and  assure  our  readers  that  it  is  the  driest 
kind  of  stuff,  destitute  of  all  melody,  designed 
in  abort,  not  to  give  pleasure  either  to  singer 
or  hearer,  bat  simply  to  teach  the  performer 
mnsic.. 

And,  we  thought,  while  looking  at  it,  how 
soon  so  tedious  a  course  would  be  abandoned 
by  oar  jroonff  acquaintances,  unless  they  were 
eonstramed  by  some  martial  law,  as  efficient 
as  that  maintained  in  the  barracks  of  Lyons. 
In  learning  to  read  words,  it  is  not  so ;  no 
one  expects  to  doive  any  pleasure  from  any 
thing  be  shall  read  in  the  first  500  pages  of 
his  practice.  When  will  our  school  children 
ieam  to  read  mnsic,  (i.  e.  to  sing,)  with  a 
similar  spirit  of  perseverance,  and  pa- 
tient wnitmg  for  the  natural  maturity  of  the 
6ait  of  well  applied  labor? 

Tbe  Tarlcfy  and  Abnndanee  of  Matter* 

When  we  first  proposed  the  publication  of 
the  American  Penny  Magazine,  it  was  with 
the  COD  Fiction   that   abundant   and  various 
sources  of  information  were  offered  to  us, 
greatly  or  wholly  neglected  by  other  popular 
works  in  the  United  States.     We  had  often 
expressed  the  opinion,  that  sufficient  matter 
might  easily    be   found,  to  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  iu  pages,  which  would  be  novel, 
mteresting  and  instructive  to  the  mass  of  our 
countrymen.    Oar  duties  as  the   editor  of 
soch  a  work  have  since  led  us  to  more  exten- 
sive and  minnte  inquiries  and  observations ; 
and  we  are  now  quite  lost  in  the  accumula- 
ting matter  dfall  kinds,  which  we  find  offered 
to  aa»  and  pressing  on  our  attention.    New 
works  <rf*  many  classes,  with  rare  old  books, 
and  manuscripu  which  we  had  long  ago  laid 
by*  form  a  stock  which  is  daily  increasing, 
by  the  kind  labors  of  friends  and  approving 
strangers ;  so  th&t  we  can  assure  our  readers, 
that  they  need  appiebaiid  no  dearth  or  scar- 


city for  the  ensuing  year,  butmtjr,  with  much 
gtaaler  reason,  regard  with  sympathy,  htm 
whose  task  it  will  be  to  select  for  them  from 
so  great^a  mass  of  materials,  and  Who  must 
continually  suffer  from  regret  at  leaving  un- 
touched  much  that  is  both  valuable  md 
pleasing. 


For  tke  AmtriionPmmy  Magmnm, 
ITAIilkN  lilNBS, 

B7  O.  r.   SECCHI  DB  CA8ALL 

Era  Panno  trentasettsb 
Triste  tempo  di  dolor ; 
Sopra  monti,  sopra  vette. 
Me  ne  giva  trovator. 
D  'una  patria  novella 
D  'una  terra  ospitalier, 
Sol  guidaio  dalla  steila 
Che  dirige  lo  straoier. 

Era  Tanno  trentasette , 
£  d 'Italia  me  ne  iva. 
Per  fiiggire  le  vcndette 
Del  tiranno  che  colpiva. 
Li  prodi  dell'  Italia 
Che  libera  volcan 
La  mal  divisa  patria 
Ch'  in  sola  unir  vclean. 

Era  I'anno  trentasette, 
Che  il  sovaono  mi  dann6 
Alle  carcere  ristretie. 
Ma  1  esiglio  mi  salvo; 
8olo  ramingo  ed  esule 
Al  quarto  lustro  appena 
Solo  pensoso  e  debole 
Dolente  e  senza  lena, 
Errava  in  terre  e  lidi 
Cercando  liberty. 


Ma.  DwioHT.^I  send  vou  the  Enigma  be- 
xow  which  was  composed  for  your  Magazine. 
It  may  amuse  your  young  readers ;  and  if 
you  have  no  objections,  I  may  send  you 
others.    Respectfully,  &c. 

New  York,  Jan.  2S,  1846.  H.  C.  B. 

JF\tr  thf$  American  Pe»my  Jidagasinsi 

ENIGMA. 

I  am  three  words  composed  of  11  letters. 
My  1,  9, 10,  11,  9,  5,  7,  4,  is  an  amphibious 

animal; 
My  10,  9,  3,  4,  is  a  noted  city  of  antiquity ; 
My  7,  5,  8,  9,  iD,  is  a  river  of  Egypt,  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures. 
My  4,  3,  2, 10,  is  a  Turkish  functionary ; 
My  10, 9,  6,  4,  is  a  very  fragrant  flower ; 
My  whole  is  a  troth,  which  should  be  im- 
pressed upon  our  minds,  and  incite  us  to  duty. 

Louisiana,  comprising  all  the  territory  now 
belonging  to  the  United  States  west  of  the 
Missias^ppi,  was  purchased  of  France  in 
1803 ;  and  Florida,  of  Spain,  in  1819. 
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THE  MAIDEN'S  DREAM. 
She  dreamed,  and  by  her  ooach  there  stood 

A  being,  bright  and  fair ; 
Her  torm  was  wrapped  with  snowy  lawn — 

A  crown  of  glory  gem'd  her  hair. 

Celestial  mildness  stamped  her  brow, 

And  lit  her  angel  eye  ; 
The  maiden  gazed,  bat  dared  not  speak 

To  one  who  dwelt  on  high. 

^    She  listened,  and,  in  tones  most  sweet, 
V     A  Toice  fell  on  her  ear ; 
**  It  is  thy  mother  speaks  to  thee. 
My  child — why  dost  thoa  fear  ? 

«  Long  years  have  pass'd,  since  I  was  wont 

To  clasp  thee  in  my  arms, 
And  pray,  in  faith,  that  Grod  would  keep 

My  child  from  every  harm. 

'**  That  he'd  direct  yoar  infant^ feet 

To  tread  'he  narrow  way — 
That  he  would  lead  you  safely  on 
To  realms  of  endless  day. 

*'  And  when  mv  form  lay  resting 

Beneath  the  burial  tree — 
When  other  arms  were  round  thee  thrown* 

I  still  remembered  thee. 

<*  Thotigh  I  had  sought  a  heavenly  home. 

My  love  ceased  not  to  flow ; 
God  bade  me  keep  a  silent  watch 

O'er  my  dear  child  below. 

"  I've  lingered  by  thy  couch  of  pam — 
I've  heard  the  deep  drawn-siffn ; 

And  whispered,  in  the  depth  of  night, 
'  Thy  mother  still  is  nigh.^ 

"  A  silent  watch  I'll  ever  keep 

Over  thy  trusting  heart ; 
And  when  my  Father  wills  it  so. 

We'll  meet  no  more  to  part." 


Mother !  dear  mother !  let  me  go 

To  (hose  imiliortal  spheres ; 
Leave  me  no  longer  here  below, 

To  roam  this  vale  of  tears. 

"  Not  now,  my  child,  she  made  reply — 

Wait  patiently  God's  time  ; 
And  when  your  earthly  work  is  done* 

I'll  bear  you  to  that  blessed  clime. 
To  pluck  the  fruit  from  life's  own  tree. 
And  sing  the  angel's  song  with  me." 

New  Haven  paper. 


> 


To  Ottr  Old  Sbuscsibsbs. — The  first  vo» 
lame  of  the  American  Penny  Magmzine  is 
completed:  the  second  beginmng  February 
7th.  Those  who  began  with  No.  1  will  have 
52  numbers,  of  16  pages  each,  containing 
nearly  200  illustrative  engravings,  and  a  va- 
riety of  reading  matter,  derived  from  a  great 
variety  of  sources,  foreign  and  American, 
ancient  and  modem.  Of  their  value  our 
readers  can  judge.  Many  new  and  valuable 
sources  of  information  are  continually  open- 
ing to  us.  The  experiment  which  we  have 
made,  of  furnishing  American  families  with 
an  illustrated  weekly  paper,  devoted  to  use- 
ful infojmation  and  soand  principles,  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  religions,  at  a  lower  price 
than  any  similar  work,  promises  permaoent 
success.  Those  who  wish  to  receive  the 
next  volume  will  please  to  send  the  money, 
($1)  by  the  close  of  the  term.  Those  who 
may  wish  to  receive  any  or  all  of  the  back 
numbers,  will  be  promptly  supplied.  As 
they  are  stereotyped,  we  shall  always  be  able 
to  furnish  complete  seta. 

To  Our  New  Subscribbbs.— Those  who 
have  suhscribed  for  our  second  volume  only, 
and  been  supplied  with  uiy  of  the  last  num- 
bers of  Vol.  1,  without  charge,  are  re- 
quested to  circulate  them  among  their  friends. 
They  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  numbers  of 
the  second  volume. 

To  ALL    OXm    StJBSCRlBERS. — If    oBch  wHI 

procure  one  new  subscriber,  it  will  be  ren- 
dering an  important  service  to  a  new  pub- 
lication, designed  for  extensive  and  lasting 
benefit. 


The  articles  of  Confederation  were  entered 
into  in  1777.  The  present  United  States 
Constitutioo,  framed  in  1787,  went  into  opeia^ 
tion  March  1st.,  1789. 
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The  oharacter  represented  in  our  frontis- 
piece this  weeky  is  one  of  which  much  has 
been  written,  and  of  which  we  may  enter- 
tain some  erroneous  conceptions,  if  we 
take  our  ideas  of  it  from  the  writings  of  the 
poets,  or  the  euiogiums  of  those  prose 
writers  who  admire  the  days  of  chivalry, 
and  the  gloom  of  the  Dark  Ages.  The 
barbarians  who  overthrew  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  occupied  Europe,  a  few  centuries 
after  the  Chnstian  era,  introduced  a  new 
order  of  things.  The  leaders,  who  had 
gained  the  control  of  the  countries  by  de- 
stroying or  subduing  their  opponents,  paid 
their  chief  officers  by  giving  them  lar^e 
tracts  of  land,  on  condition  that  each  should 
appear  asain  in  the  field  with  a  certain 
number  of  troops,  whenever  called  out  for 
their  assistance.  In  case  of  rebellion  or 
neglect  to  obey,  he  forfeited  his  possessions^ 
and  was  promptly  driven  from  them  by  a 
new  &vorite. 

These  chiefs  had  officers  to  whom 
they  assigned  portions  of  their  estates  on 
the  same  conditions;  and  these  again  to 
their  subordinates,  until  all  the  common 
soldiers  were  provided  for,  each  occupying 
a  small  piece  of  ground  so  long  as  he  proved 
fiuthful  to  his  superior,  and  he  to  his,  ^c, 
unless  dispossessed  in  an  unfortunate  war 
with  some  common  enemy.  Various  du- 
ties and  privileges,  connected  with  this  ge- 
neral system,  were  established,  differing 
in  the  different  parts  of  Europe  and  oflen 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  same  country  :  but 
the  general  results  were  much  the  same,  so 
far  as  they  related  to  the  division  of  ranks 
and  the  condition  of  society.  The  lord  or 
baron  was  a  petty  prince,  his  castle  was  a 
little  palace  and  fortress,  his  wife  Was  a  kind 
of  queen,  his  family  virtually  royal,  his 
power  often  great*  and  sometimes  almost 
unlimited.  Of  course  the  female  character 
had  great  opportunity  to  display  itself  in  so 
commanding  a  position  ;  and  we  find  in  the 
history  of  the  succeeding  ages,  some  ladies 
exhibiting  remarkable  traits,  and  performing 
deeds'  worthy  of  attention,  or,  as  some  say, 
of  admiration,  and  beyond  a  parallel  iu 
other  times,  and  other  states  of  society. 

But  these  are  the  pictures  drawn  by  po- 
ets, and  are  no  doubt  as  worthy  of  our  con- 
fidence as  many  ot^r  of  their  descriptions, 
made  centuries  after  their  subjects  lived, 
and  with  little  but  fancy  for  their  founda- 
tion. If  the  female  character  was  really 
so  exalted  and  refined  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem,  why  have  we  so  few  evidences  of  it  ? 
Why  have  we  none  of  their  intellectual 


productions  banded  down  to  us  by  admiring 
generations?  Alas  I  they  could  neither 
read  nor  write ;  and,  alas !  alas !  they, 
with  others,  were  victims  of  a  S3rstem  most 
adverse  to  their  true  refinement!  They 
could  dress  and  display  their  beauty  in 
public ;  they  could  treat  their  retainers 
with  pride  and  disdain,  or  with  grace  and 
condescension;  they  could  exercise  femi- 
nine  virtues  or  feelings ;  they  were  able 
to  act  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  others t 
but  let  their  admirers  tell  us  how  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  acquire  that  intelligence 
and  true  refinement,  that  polished  and  well- 
formed  character,  which  our  times  and  cir- 
cumstances offer  to  their  sex. 


♦ 


F(*\v  modern  writers  have  labored  so 
bard  and  so  long  to  commend  the  institu- 
tions of  feudalism  to  the  public  taste  as  Sir 
Walter  SeoU.  ^  If  we  recall  some  of  his 
sketches  of  female  characters,  scattered  in 
his  works,  we  shall  perceive  evidence  of 
the  extreme  dearth  of  materials  which  he 
found  in  his  attempts  to  make  anything  tru- 
ly great,  or  to  the  eye  of  present  times, 
exalted  or  refined.  Even  in  their  most  fa- 
vorable state,  the  females  of  the  feudal 
ages  were  either  pent  up  in  their  castles, 
which  were  such  abodes  as  we  have  de- 
scribed in  Vol.  1,  No.  29  of  this  magazine, 
(p.  449,)  or  exposed  to  the  unfavorable  at- 
mosphere of  the  court,  which  was  some* 
times  rude  and  savage,  sometimes  luxurious 
and  vicious,  but  always  ignorant  and  fitr 
removed  from  true  refinement 

We  can  hardly  realize  how  our  minds 
are  filled  with  interesting  poetical  associa- 
tions connected  with  ruinous  castles,  until 
we  begin  to  travel  in  Europe ;  then,  whe- 
ther we  deliberately  turn  to  the  review  of 
the  true  pictures  given  us  by  history,  or 
contrast  our  own  views  with  those  of  per- 
sons accustomed  to  contemplate  those  ob- 
jects from  their  childhood,  our  illusions  be- 
gin to  vanish.  Our  ^  castle-building  "  seems 
to  have  wasted  our  time,  and  perverted  our 
taste  ,*  and  it  is  very  probable  that  we  shall 
return  home  at  least  partially  cured  of  a 
mania,  which  our  situation  in  a  new  coun- 
try, surrounded  by  books  relating  to  old 
ones,  has  made  very  extensive. 

Ruinous  castles  are  doubtless  picturcsaue, 
and  many  of  them  are  associated  with  his- 
torical events  and  personages  well  worth 
knowing:  but,  after  contemplating  and 
even  sketching  a  scene,  and  reading,  with 
new  interest,  authentic  relations  respecting 
it,  let  us  not  indulge  in  false  and  delusive  vi- 
sions  of  fiuicied  happiness  or  refinement 

{To  h§  caniimud.) 
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la  rery  beaotifiilly  described  by  S.  S. 
Prentice — who  wns  oDoe  a  monarch  of  a 
school  himself — in  his  late  address,  deliver- 
ed hefore  the  New  Englami  Society  of  New 
Orleans. — 

^<  Behold  yonder  simple  building  near 
the  crossing  of  the  village  roads !  It  is 
small  and  of  rude  construction,  but  it  stands 
in  a  pleasant  and  quiet  spot 


A  magnificent  old  elm  spreads  its  broad 
arms  above,  and  seems  to  lean  towards  it, 
as  a  strong  man  bends  to  shelter  and  pro- 
tect a  chikl.  A  brook  runs  through  the 
meadow  near,  and  hard  by  there  is  an 
orcbUrd — but  the  trees  have  suflfe  red  much 
and  bear  no  fruit,  except  upon  the  most  re- 
mote and  inaccessible  branches.  From 
within  its  walls  comes  a  busy  hum,  such  as 
yon  may  hear  from  a  disturbed  bee  hive. — 
Now  peep  through  yonder  window,  and 
you  will  see  a  hundr^  children,  with  rosy 
cheeks,  mischievous  eyes  and  demure  faces, 
all  engaged,  or  pretending  to  be  so,  in  thoir 
little  lessons.  It  is  the  public  school — the 
free,  the  conmion  school— provided  by  law; 
open  to  all ;  claimed  from  the  community 
as  a  right,  and  acoepted  as  a  bounty. 

Here  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low,  meet  upon  perfect  equality, 
and  commence  under  the  same  anspices  the 
race  of  life.  Here  the  sustenance  of  the  mind 
k  served  up  to  all  alike,  as  the  Spartans 
served  their  food  upon  the  public  tabla — 
Here  young  ambition  climbs  his  little  lad- 
der, and  boyish  genius  plumes  his  half- 
fledged  wing.  From  among  those  laugh- 
ing children  will  go  forth  the  men  who  are 
lo  control  the  destinies  of  their  age  and 
country  ]  the  statesman  whose  wisdom  is 
to  guide  the  senate  ;  the  poet  who  will  take 
captive  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  bind 
them  together  with  immortal  song — the 
philoeopher»  who,  boldly  seizing  upon  the 
elesoents  themselves,  will  compel  them  to 
his  wishes,  and,  through  new  combinations 
of  their  primal  laws,  by  some  great  dis- 
covery, revolutionize  both  art  and  science. 

That  common  school  is  New  England's 
fairest  boast  —  the  brightest  jewel  ^that 
adorns  her  brow.  The  principle  that  soci- 
ety is  bound  to  provide  for  its  members  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  protection,  so  that  none 
need  be  ignorant  except  from  choice,  is  the 
most  important  that  belongs  to  modem 
phlloeophy.  It  is  essential  to  a  republican 
government  Universal  education  is  not 
only  the  best  and  surest,  but  the  only  sure 
ibandation  for  fVee  institutions.    True  liber. 


ty  is  the  child  of  knowledge ;  she  pines 
away  and  dies  in  the  arms  of  ignorance. 

Honor,  then,  to  the  early  fathers  of  New 
England,  fpm  whom  came  the  spirit  which 
has  built  a  sohool-house  by  every  sparkling 
fountain,  and  bids  all  come  as  freely  to  the 
one  as  to  the  other  ? 


Remarkable  Diseovery.^^Laat  June  a 
man  named  Edmund  Dougan,  residing  on 
lot  17,  in  the  4th  concession  of  the  Town- 
ship of  Nottawasaga,  in  the  County  of 
Simcoe,  discovered  on  the  lot  he  oecupiee, 
a  sunken  hole  in  (he  earth,  having  the  re* 
semblance  of  a  small  pond  of  water,  or  low 
fen.  It  was  situated  on  a  rising  ground 
in  the  forest,  which  he  was  engaged  in 
clearing,  preparatory  to  cultivation.  The 
roots  of  the  trees  had  spread  over  the  marsh ; 
and  many  of  considerable  thickness  were 
cut  away  by  the  occupant  ot  the  lot  and 
his  assistants. 

Dougan's  son  on  stooping  to  drink  out  of 
the  hole,  discovered  some  Imnes  in  it,  whioh 
caused  a  further  examination,  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  discovery  of  a  very  large 
quantity  of  human  bones,  mcluding  between 
6  and  600  skulls.  They  also  found  about 
40  lbs.  of  brass ;  several  brass  kettles,  in 
a  decayed  state,  and  several  hatchets. 

in  about  a  month  after  the  occurrenee 
above  narrated,  a  similar  hole  was  die- 
covered  hy  Mr.  William  Thompson,  on  the 
third  lot  in  the  same  concession  and  town** 
ship,  which  being  examined  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son and  his  neighbors,  was  found  to  con- 
tain eleven  copper  kettles,  each  of  which 
would  hold  about  nine  pails  of  water. 
Eight  of  the  kettles  were  found  as  periect 
as  when  made,  and  the  other  three  were 
much  corroded.  In  this  bole  wera  also  dis- 
covered 10  or  a  dozen  sea  shells,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  pipe  clay  buttons.  The 
holes  are  situated  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
from  each  other,  with  the  North  Branch  of 
the  Nottawasaga  river  dividing  them. — 
BrockvUle  Statesman. 


< 


MaisaehuseUs, — This  state  was  settled  in 
1620,  by  English ;  acceded  to  the  Union 
in  February,  1788;  capital,  Boston.  Qae 
year's  residence  in  the  State  and  payment 
of  a  state  or  county  tax,  gives  the  right  to 
vote  to  every  male  citizen  of  21  years  and 
upwards,  excepting  the  paupers  and  per- 
sons^ under  guardianship.  Area,  7,800 
square  miles.  Population  in  1840,  787,- 
698. 
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A  PIOTUKB  OP  THE  HEART. 

WHttm  fir  a$  AmtneemPnmy  MagoMifU. 

C5ne  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveriea  of 
Mny  Ag«f  andent  or  modern,  is  tbat  of  the 
Xtegtterreotype ;  bv  Which,  by  the  ageocy  of 
lights  a  perfect  Ukeaesa  of  an  indiyidnal,  or 
a  perfect  resemblance  of  any  inanimate  ob- 
f  I  ject,  or  scene  of  nature,  is,  in  a  few  seconds, 
>  c  transferred  in  a  permanent  form  to  a  metallic 
plate.  This  is  probably  the  most  perfect 
means  of  pictare-making  extant,  and  conse- 
^Motfy  tiie  most  wondenuL 

BqvImiw  much  more  wonderfal  a  discoTery 
woqld  Ihat  be,  which  would  lay  before  our 
eyes,  lol  a  copy  of  the  external  features  but 
a  true  rei^resentation  of  the  human  heart— 
th«  heart  in  Daguerreotype !  What  a  power- 
ful instrument  would  that  be,  which  should 
expose  to  view  that  which  has  been  so  se- 
curely guarded  from  human  sight,  which  is 
locked  up  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  hu- 
man ikreaai*  and  was  never  perfectly  known 
even  by  its  possessor !  There,  in  your  hand, 
on  that  plate  of  silver,  is  spread  out  a  human 
heart — a  human  character — a  real  mafl.  ^  No 
external  substance,  no  body  envelopes  it  in 
its  deceiviag  folds,  to  cloud  over,  conceal,  <nr 
to  tell  a  false  tale:  there  it  stands  in  the 
clear  light  of  day.  There  are  its  sins,  its 
wicked  acts,  its  evil  intentions,  its  unhallowed 
thoughts,  all  that  is  vile  and  destructive  in  the 
heart.  There  are  its  virtues :— benevolence. 
Self-sacrifice,  self-deniaU  love —all  that  makes 
the  heart  pure  and  sacred.  There  is  no  hiding 
of  faults,  no  fal#  display  of  virtues.  There 
ihey  stand,  each  in  its  proper  place,  and  ac- 
cording to  its  true  de^ee,  scorning  and  bid- 
ding defiance  to  decepuon.  What  a  discovery 
tltts  would  be !  What  a  change  it  would  pro> 
duce  in  the  world !  How  many  unjust  acts 
would  we  find  we  had  committed  towards 
one  we  now  discover  to  be  innocent:  how 
many  wrong  opinions  of  character  held! 
We  nad  always  considered  this  bad  man,  this 
hypocrite,  perfectly  good  and  true;  and,  on 
the  oUier  hand,  how  often  have  we  condenmed 
M  base  and  despicable,  diis  pure  and  lovdy 
character!  Harbor  no  longer  that  ill  will 
against  your  neighbor :  he  is  not  your  enemy, 
as  you  now  see.  That  deed  which  excited 
your  anger  against  him,  was  meant  and  done 
for  your  good.  Recall  the  harsh  word  you 
uttered  to  that  unoffending  being,  which 
brought  the  tear  to  her  eye.  Little  did  you 
think,  at  the  time,  of  the  mjustice  which  you 
now  perceive  that  you  were  doing  her.  Take 
from  that  man,  who  is  even  now  working 
your  ruin,  your  misplaced  confidence ;  and 
restore  it  to  him  who,  you  thought,  was  plot- 
ting your  downfall,  but  who,  in  secret,  was 
your  smcerest  friend. 

Such  a  discovery,  I  repeat,  would  indeed 
make  a  new  world  of  this.  Men  would  put 
on  in  reality  new  characters,  so  far  as  their 
real  self  is  concerned.  Their  position,  their 
influence,  their  standing  in  the  world  would 
be  entirely  changed.  They  would  present 
themselves  to  one  another  as  different  beings. 


Those  who  were  friends  would  now  see  how 
totally  opposite  and  uncongenial  are  their 
characters ;  and  enemies  who  now  se«  each 
other  *'face  to  face,"  would  soon  become 
true  friends.  Many  that  are  **  last  would  be 
first,  and  the  first  last"  With  what  surprise 
and  wonder,  would  we  read  the  characters 
of  others ;  and,  with  what  still  greater  as- 
tonishment and  confusion,  would  many  see 
themselves  pictured  forth !  The  world  would 
receive  a  shock,  from  which  it  would  not  in 
a  long  time  recover.  Its  whole  machinery 
would  be  broken,  and  would  require  a  thorougn 
reor^nization,  before  it  could  again  be  s^t  in 
motion. 

And  if  this  be  true,  if  suck  be  the  real  ef- 
fects which  would  follow  a  discovery  of  the 
characters  of  others,  m  what  a  deceptive 
world,  in  this  respect,  do  we  live;   what 
strangers  are  we  to  one  another ;  and  what  a 
false  index  is  this  outward  form  !   The  come- 
ly visage,  the  winning  smile  or  mannera,  how 
often  may  they  conceal  the  fiendish  heart; 
or  the  naturally  severe  and  harsh,  the  angel- 
ic ?    The  human  character  must  of  all  things 
be  the  most  difficult  to  become  acquainted 
with ;  and  he  who  would  pass  judgment  upon 
it,  whether  for  its  good  or  its  evil,  must  have 
long  and  closeljr  studied  his  subset.    OAen 
do  we  see  traits  of  character  dispkyedt  in 
hearts  with  which  we  have  always  thought 
ourselves  well  conversant,  of  the  existence 
of  which  we  were    wholly  ignorant,  and 
which  have  taken  us  by  surprise!    It  has 
been  said  by  a  distinguished  divine,  that  **we 
liule  know  how  bad  some  good  men  are,  and 
how  good  some  bad  men  afe  ;**  and  pediape 
the  contrary  of  this  may  be  true :  that  many^ 
good  men  are  far  better,  and  many  bad  men 
are  far  worse  than  we  think  they  are.    The 
heart,  for  wise  and  good  purposes,  has  been 
carefullv  barred  ana  veiled  to  mortal  eyes  ; 
and  it  therefore  behoves  us  to  walk  humbly 
and  oprightljr  with  '<  Our  Father  which  arc 
in  Heaven,"  in  the  hope  that  hereafter  we 
may  receive  the  crown  of  true  glory,  in  that 
place  where  the  heart  is  fr(»e  from  all  wieJked 
and  deceitful  things. 

Caution. — Never  use  Blue  Ifdu-^We  have 
this  moment  received  a  letter  fVom  a  friend 
in  Alabama,  which  was  written  with  blue 
ink.  It  bears  date  July  21,  and  has  been  fall 
long  enough  in  reaching  its  destination ;  and 
in  obedience  to  the  law  which  requires  the 
mails,  at  an  enormous  expense,  to  be  con- 
veyed in  covered  carriages^  it  has  been  wet 
through  and  through,  leaving  but  fiiint  traces 
of  the  contents.  Had  the  letter  been  penned 
with  Black  Ink,  it  would  have  stood  the  test 
of  the  soaking  which  all  letters  must  occa- 
sionally receive,  so  long  as  mail  contractors 
are  permitted  to  use  the  mails  as  a  covering^ 
for  the  baggage  of  stage  passengers ! 

We  commend  to  the  notice  of  our  firiends 
throughout  the  coontnr  the  Black  Ink  of 
Messrs.  Maynard  &  Nc^raa,  Boston.  It  is 
better  than  we  have  ever  seen,  and  is  for  sale 
in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry.— BsZ^ot.  FaUs  Otu 
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•«  Greece  iu  1844:  or  a  Greek's  Return  to 
his  Kattve  liand,** 

BT  THSODOBE  DWIGHT,  JR. 


(Cmtriued  from  VoL  1,  page  12.) 

CHAP.  XIII. 

8cmo6. — Recollections  of  the  Turkish  inva- 
sioo. — ^Tbc  approach  of  the  enemy's  fleet.— 
Terror  of  the  iiihabitant8.-~The  author  and 
hn  hmilf  fly  to  the  moantams. — Appear- 
ance of  a  deliverer. — ^Reflections.* 

Crowds  of  people  were  moving  in  all  di- 
rections ;  and  numeroas  difliculties  occurred 
in  carry mg   their    plans    into   operation. — 
Through  some  mistake  or  delay,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  misfortune  or  other,  I  found 
myself  lefl  behind  with  one  of  my  brothers. 
The  time  had  passed— the  vessel  had  sailed. 
My  fitther  had  left  us  in  charge'  of  a  friend 
who  was  to  see  to  our  embarkation,  while  he 
nperintended  the  movements  of  the  rest  of 
the  family  and  such  effects  as  he  could  take 
with  him.    We  were  left  behind  ;  but  hap- 
pily we  were  not  without  guides  and  protect* 
ors.     I  was  not  quite  ten  years  of  age :  but 
the  memory  of  that  day,  and  of  many  that 
followed,  is  distroctly  preserved.    Some  kind 
neighbors  took  us  under  their  charge,  and 
made  us  accompany  them  to  a  vessel  in  which 
they  designed  to  escape  to  a  safer  place.    We 
entered  it,  but  were  delayed  in  leaving  the 
island.    We  sailed  along  the  coast,  and  stop- 
ped at  a  place  near  its  northern  eztremity, 
where  our  fears  were  relieved  by  the  news 
that  the  enemy  had  given  up  their  intention 
and  that  we  should  remain  unmolested.    We 
therefore  returned,  and  hoped  we  should  re- 
mam   for    some  weeks  in  security,  though 
sdll  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  family. 

At  length,  after  many  rumors  and  tales  of 
war  had  at  different  times  reached  and  ex- 
cited the  inhabitants  of  our  little  town,  a  se- 
cond powerful  Turkish  fleet  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  sight  of  our  island,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  become  engrossed  with  apprehen- 
sions for  themselves.  Ottoman  ships  were 
seen  coming  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  There  they  had  received  hordes  of 
Turks,  prepared  to  land  and  subject  the 
Samiots.  The  fate  of  the  wretched  Scio  was 
before  ns ;  for  we  had  no  way  of  retreat  from 
ow  island.  Our  only  hope  was  in  taking  re^ 
fbge  m  the  mountains,  where  we  might  poe- 
siUy  escape  the  hands  of  our  savage   and 


unsparing  enoan^  or  where  we  might  be 
able  to  prolong  our  liberty  or  our  lives. but  |i 
few  days  lunger,  than  if  we  should  remain 
on  the  shore.    Our  family  returned^ 

Our  neighbors  and  townsmen,  were  soon* 
seen  proceeding  from  their  homes,  and  as- 
cending the  hills.    Old  and  y<Hieg,  rish  and 
poor,  male  and  female,  miogled  tflfjeiher^  and 
hastened  from  their  houses  to  s^k  the  most 
remote  and  secluded  retreats  ilk. < the.  .high- 
lands.   Our  arrangements  weee.f soon  mads, 
and  our  family  also  were  on  thcrsoi^  £mr  our 
favorite  mountain  farm.    Those^of  us  who 
were  able  to  take  anything  wi^  tM*  lotdcd 
ourselves  with  articles  of  val«e,  and  such 
household  effects  as  we  oould  moat  ssadiAy 
transport ;  and  thus  we  joined  the  sad  aali 
.  terrified  groups  who  formed  the  leng  piooei- 
sion  to  the  hills.    On  reaching  the  spot,  ar- 
rangements were  soon  made  £Mr  the  aseom- 
modation  of  the  family ;  and,  Isaidng  my 
mother  and  sisters,  I  rejunied  with  My-fiuher 
and  some  of  my  brothers,  to  snatch  a  fsw 
more  articles  from  our  deserted  habitatiofty 
» from  the  threatening  hands  of  th«e  Tivks.— 
We  went  and  returned  in  safety.    (The  sns- 
my's  ships  were  still   in  our  waters,  a»d 
threatened  an  immediate  .  debaftartion,  bat 
still,  tor  some  reason,  delayed.     We  saw 
their  immense  hulks  moving  «p  and  down, 
going  and   returning,  taekiag  and  tacking 
again,  without  any  apparent  rsassa*    Agam 
we  set  out  for  the  town ;  and,  wkhont  ms- 
lestation  or  accident,  deposited  another  col- 
lectiixi  of  our  effects  at  our  moimtain  home* 

In  the  morning -we  found  the  Turkish  fleet 
still  sailing  up  and  down  the  coast;  and  thet 
day  also  they  made  no  attempt  'to  hmd,  al- 
though the  shore  was  open  to  them,  and  no 
force  was  prepared  to  resist  them.  On  the 
third  day  our  attention  was  unexpectedly  at- 
tracted by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  small 
number  of  merchant  vessels,  which  ap- 
proached the  town  and  anchored  not  far 
from  the  shore.  From  the  first  moment  we 
well  knew  they  were  Greeks :  their  gracefnl 
models,  their  white  sails  and  their  skilful 
manoeuvering  proclaimed  the  welcome  troth. 
It  was  one  of  those  little  squadrons  wiih 
which  the  nautical  heroes  of  our  country  had 
already  gained  themselves  a  name  for  bold- 
liess,  management  and  success,  surpassing 
perhaps  every  parallel  in  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  times.  The  commeroe  of  the  Greeks 
having  been,  at  the  commeneement  of  the 
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war,  ruined  at  a  blow«  the  seamen  and  their 
▼eiseU  were  all  as  suddenly  converted  to  the 
objects  of  war.    And  most  eflScient  instra- 
menta  they  were  in  working  out  the  final 
triumph  and  independence  of  the  nation. — 
Without  the  Ipsariots,  the  Hydriots  and  the 
Spezziots,  what  would  have  been  the  result? 
What  would  be  the  present  condition  of  Greecel 
We  knew  well  what  even  such  small  num- 
bers of  diminutive  vessels  had  effected  against 
fleets  of  Ottoman  ships,  as  numerous  and 
enormous  in  size  as  those  which  now  threaten- 
ed us.    Yet  we  could  not  be  certain  that  we 
had  now  any  sure  prospect  of  deliverance  in 
this  little  squadron,    They  might  have  come 
merely  to  make  a  show  cf  defence,  and  per- 
haps were  wholly  unprepared  for  an  attack. 
Their  only  means  of  doing  injury  to  the  high 
and  massive  hulks  ot  the  enemy  was  by  fire- 
slups ;  and  whether  they  were  provided  wKh 
these,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  discover.— 
According  to  custoiQ  then,  no  mark  whau 
ever  could  be  seen  to  distinguish  the  charac- 
ter of  any  of  the  vessels.     If  any  of  them 
had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
fire  among  the  enemy,  not «  trace  of  it  had 
been  left  in  sight.    There  might  be  indeed 
one  or  several  fireships  all  prepared  for  use; , 
but,  to  all  appearance,  one  appeared  as  much 
like  it  as  another ;  or  rather,  not  one  wore 
any  sign  of  such  a  destination.    Even  if  pre- 
pared, and  well  prepared,  still  there  could  be 
no  certainty  that  the  attempt  would  be  made : 
for  it  was  well  known  that  the  wind  must 
blow,  and  firom  a  favorable  quarter,  or  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  effect  to  the  plan. 
One  thing  more:   the  crews  of  the  Greek 
vessels  must  be  favorably  dbposed,  and  lend 
all  their  powers  to  seconding  the  officers,  or 
every  other  preparation  and  advantage  would 
be  in  vain*     And  we  were  long  left  to  reflec- 
tions like  these ;  for  the  Turkish  ships  con- 
tinued their  strange  movements,  and  their 
feeble  enemies  lay  quietly  at  anchor.    These 
seemed  as  mysterious  in  their  inactivity  as 
the  others  in  their  motions. 

I  was  once  more  in  the  town,  when  a 
change  took  place  in  the  position  of  the  par- 
ties. Suddenly,  and  in  an  evil  hour  for  the 
enemy,  as  the  event  proved,  the  Ottoman 
cannon  opened  upon  the  Greek  vessels.  In 
an  instant  our  countrymen  were  seen  in  ac- 
tive motion,  tip  came  their  anchors,  out 
spread  their  white  sails,  and  they  flew  over 
the  water  straight  for  the  enemy.    The  can- 


nonnade  was  redoubled  by  the  Turks ;  bat 
not  a  gun  was  fired  in  reply.    On  they  press- 
ed, with  all  sails  set,  right  for  the  very  thick- 
est of  the  invaders,  who  turned  their  helms 
for  the  open  sea,  crowded  canvass,  and  fled 
in  consternation.    I  was  now  passing  along' 
the  beach,  at  some  distance  from  the  towD» 
with  some  of  the  last  of  our  portable  effects 
in  my  arms,  when  this  singular  naval  actjon 
was  going  on.    We  felt  that  we  were  some- 
what exposed,  although  we  knew  that  we 
were  by  no  means  objects  of  the  Turkish 
cannonniers.    Indeed  we  knew  that  they  had 
no  object,  it  being  their  invariable  practice  to 
fire  their  cannon  as  fast  as  possible,  without 
the  precaution  of  taking  aim,  or  looking  to 
see  whether  the  muzzles  point  at  the  water 
or  the  sky.    The  knowledge  of  this  made 
our  seamen  the  more  bold,  as  they  always 
felt,  in  approaching  Turkish  vessels  of  any 
force  whatever,  that  they  were  exposed  only 
to  the  merest  chance  shooting.    But,  for  the 
same  reason.  We  felt  that  our  walk  along  the 
beach  at  that  moment  was  the  more  hazardous. 
We  hastened  therefore  towards  the  higher 
ground,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  attain- 
ing an  eminence  from  whioh  we  might  com- 
mand a  more  perfect  view  of  the  contest. 

In  this  we  were  soon  gratified  to  our  hearts' 
content;  for  from  the  side  of  one  of  the 
mountains  we  ecjoyed  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  the  neighboring  sea  and  coasts,  and  over- 
looked every  ship  of  the  flying  Turks  and  all 
the  little  pursuing  Greek  Polaccas.  ''Zeta 
Miaulis!"  Long  live  Miaulis!  exclaimed 
some  of  our  townsmen  near  us  ;  for  they  had 
discovered  that  our  protectors  were  led  by 
that  most  distinguished  man,  who  had  already 
ranked  as  first  among  the  naval  champions 
of  our  country.  Zeta  Miaulis,  Zeta  Miaulis ! 
resounded  and  was  repeated  again  and  again, 
as  the  lumbering  fugitive  hulks  of  the  enemy 
pressed  on  in  flight,  with  an  appearance  of 
terror  which  seemed  quite  unnecessary, 
groundless,  and  even  ludicrous,  when  we 
compared  them  with  their  small  and  few 
pursuers. 

'**  Long  live  Miaulis  V^  And  see !  how  the 
foremost  of  the  Greeks  has  almost  reached 
one  of  the  mighty  Ottoman  frigates!  Thel 
wind  favors,  she  gains  fast  upon  her,  and 
will  soon  overtake  her.  The  frighteDed  foe 
shows  every  mark  of  desperate  fear  ;  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  He  dreads  every  Greek  ves- 
sel as  a  fire-ship  in  disguise,  and  chiefly  those 
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which  are  most  forward  io  the  pursuit.  He 
strtTes  and  turns,  but  cannot  escape.  Straight 
down  upon  him  comes  the  little  white-sailed 
Ckeek  —  and  see,  now  a  wreath  of  smoke 
arises;  the  ominous  boat  drops  from  her 
stem,  the  few  articles  on  board  that  are  to  be 
saved  are  hastily  thrown  into  it»  the  crew 
leap  after  them,  and  cut  themselves  adriA. — 
Now  tbey  ply  their  oars  and  are  rapidly  sepa- 
rated firom  their  trus^  vessel,  which  still 
bears  on  its  course,  with  its  helm  lashed  in 
its  place,  while  clouds  rise  from  the  hatches 
and  flamee  run  up  the  rigging.  Roars  of  de- 
spair burst  from  the  Turkish  hulk,  now 
marked  for  sure  destruction.  Crash  goes  the 
little  bowsprit  as  it  strikes  the  sturdy  planks 
of  the  frigate ;  smoke,  sparks  and  flames 
spread  over  and  rise  up  its  side,  and  one 
mighty  flame  now  envelopes  both  in  a  terrible 
conflagration. 

The  impressions  of  the  scoie  are  still  dis- 
tiaedy  on  my  mind,  and  the  vievr  of  them 
from  the  heights  to  which  we  had  fled  for 
safety,  produced  the  deepest  and  most  inters 
esting  feelings. 


MorallsiBg  on  a  Pair  of  Stockings* 
A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal 
sends  the  following  letter  to  the  editor,  and 
says  it  was  written  by  Miss  £.  W.,  (now 
Mrs.  Y.,  I  believe,}~and  sent  with  a  present 
of  a  pair  of  blue  mixed  woollen  stockings, 
to  her  cousin,  Judge  W.,  on  the  eve  of  his 
marriage. 

TaoT  Femals  Seuinabt,  Dec  10,  1820. 

Dtmr  Cousin: — Herewith  you  will  receive 
a  present  of  a  pair  of  woollen  stockings,  knit 
by  mv  own  hands ;  and  be  assured,  dear  cou- 
sin, that  m^  friendship  for  you  is  as  warm  as 
the  material,  active  as  the  finger  work,  and 
generous  as  the  donation. 

But  I  consider  this  present  as  peculiarly 
appropriate  on  the  occasion  of  your  marriage. 
You  will  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  there 
are  two  individuals  united  in  one  pair,  who 
are  to  walk  side  by  side,  guarding  against 
eoldnesa,  and  giving  comfort  as  long  as  they 
last.  The  thread  of  their  texture  is  mixed, 
and  so,  alas,  is  the  thread  of  life.  Iti  these, 
however,  the  white  is  made  to  predominate, 
expressing  my  desire  and  confidence  that  thus 
it  will  be  with  the  color  of  your  existence. — 
No  black  is  used,  for  J  believe  your  lives  will 
be  whollv  free  from  the  black  passions  of 
wrath  ana  jealousy.  The  darkest  color  here 
is  6fue,  which  is  excellent,  where  we  do  not 
make  it  too  blue. 

Other  appropriate  thoughts  rise  to  my 
mind   in  regarding   these   stockings.     The 


most  indifi'erent  subjects,  when  viewed  by 
the  mind  in  a  suitable  frame,  may  fbmish  in- 
structive inferences.    As  saith  the  poet, 

'*  The  iron  dogs,  the  peel  and  tongs. 
The  bellows  that  have  leathern  lungs. 
The  firewood,  ashes,  and  the  smoke. 
Bo  all  to  righteousness  provoke.^ 

But  to  the  subject.*  You  will  perceive  the 
legs  of  these  stockings  (by  which  I  suppose 
courtships  to  be  represented)  are  seamed,  and 
by  means  of  seaming  were  drawn  into  a  snarl, 
but  aAerwards  comes  a  time  when  the  whde 
is  made  plain,  and  continues  so  to  the  end  and 
final  toeing  off.  By  this,  I  wish  to  take  oc* 
occasion  to  congratulate  you  that  you  are  now 
through  with  seeming  and  have  come  to 
plain  reality.  Again,  as  the  whole  of  thirrr 
comely  stockings  were  not  made  at  once,  but 
by  the  addition  of  one  little  stitch  aAer  ano- 
ther, put  in  with  skill  and  discretion,  until 
the  whole  presents  the  fair  and  equal  piece 
of  work  wnich  you  see ;  so»  life  does  not 
consist  of  one  ffreat  action,  but  millions  c^ 
little  ones  combined  :  and  so  may  it  be  with 
your  lives,  no  stilch  dropped  when  duties  are 
to  be  performed ;  no  widening  made,  where 
bad  principles  are  to  be  reproved,  or  economy 
is  to  be  preserved  ;  neither  seeming  nor  nar* 
rowing  where  truth  and  generosity  are  in 
question :  thus  everv  stiteh  of  life  made  right 
and  set  in  the  right  place,  none  tihher  too 
large  or  too  small,  too  ti^ht  or  too  loose;  thus 
may  you  keep  on  your  smooth  and  even 
course,  making  existence  one  fair  and  consist- 
ent piece,  until,  together  having  passed  the 
heel,  you  come  to  the  very  toe  of  life ;  and 
here  in  the  final  narrowing  off,  and  dropping 
the  coil  of  this  emblematical  pair  of  compan- 
ions, and  comforting  associates,  nothiqg  aj^ 
pears  but  white,  the  token  of  innocence  and 
peace,  of  purity  and  light.  May  you,  like 
these  stockinffs,  the  final  stitch  being  dropped, 
and  the  work  completed,  go  together  m>m 
the  place  where  you  were  formed,  to  a  hap- 
pier state  of  existence — a  present  from  earth 
to  Heaven. 

Hoping  that  these  stockings  and  admoni- 
tions may  meet  a  cordial  reception,  I  remain 
in  the  true  blue  friendship,  seendj  yet  with- 
out seeming. 

Yours  from  top  to  toe^         E.  W. 
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J^hode  Island. — This  State  was  settled  in 
1636,  by  English  from  Massachusetts;  ae* 
ceded  to  the  Union  in  May,  1790 ;  capitals, 
Providence  and  Newport.  By  the  constitu- 
tion recentlv  adopted,  the  qualifications  for 
voting  may  oe  stated,  omitting  details,  to  be 
a  freehold  possession  worth  9134 ;  or  if  in 
reversion,  renting  for  $7,  together  with  a 
year's  residence  in  the  State,  and  six  months 
in  the  town;  or,  if  no  freehold,  then  two 
years*  residence  in  the  State  and  six  months 
m  the  town,  ond  payment  of  a  dollar  of  tax, 
or  militia  service  instead.  Area,  1,363  square 
miles.    Population  in  1840,  108,830. 
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Then  aie  nrenil  spedes  of  tliu  nogular 
and  ftwlnraid-looking  iDaect  MoufTet 
tolls  na,  that  "  they  are  called  mantes,  that 
it,  fiatnnMellera ;  either  because  by  their 
eoming  tbej  do  show  the  spring  to  be  at 
hand,  so  Anacreon,  the  poet,  ssng  or  else 
they  fiiretell  death  or  famine,  as  Ccelius,  the 
scholiast  of  Theocritus,  writes  ;  or,  lastly, 
because  it  always  holds  up  its  forefeet  like 
band^  praying,  as  it  were,  after  the  man- 
ner 01  their  dinners,  who,  in  that  gesture, 
did  pour  out  their  supplications  to  their 
ffoda  Bo  dirine  a  creature  is  this  esteemed,  , 
Uint  if  a  childe  aske  the  way  to  such  a  place,  < 
■he  will  stretch  out  one  of  her  feet,  and  | 
seldom  or  never  misae.  As  she  resembleth 
,  these  diviners  in  the  elevation  of  her  hands, 
I  so,  also,  in  likeness  of  motion,  lor  they  do 
tiot  sport  themselves  as  others  do,  nor  leap, 
mar  play,  but  walking  softly,  she  relume 
her  modestljr,  and  showea  ^rth  a  kind  of 
mature  gravity." 

This  tribe  of  insects,  says  a  popular 
writer,  which  is  scientifically  termed  Man" 
U»,  is  peculiar  for  the  eggs  being  imbed- 
ded by  the  female  iu  a  case  of  mailer  of  the 
oocratence  of  fine  parchment,  of  an  orange 
eoior,  nearly  two  inohea  in  length,  and 
■boQt  three-mrths  of  an  inch  in  its  ereatest 
diameter.  This  maas  is  usually  fixed  to 
the  stalk  of  some  plant.  As  soon  as  one 
had  succeeded  in  freeing  itself  from  the 
(ffig,  it  ran  off  with  the  agility  of  an  ant ; 
the  color,  general  form  and  size  of  which, 
it  had  a  no  less  strict  resemblance  to  than 
to  its  nimbleness. 

RcDSel,  determining  to  study  their  habits, 
enclosed  the  yonng  mantes  in  a  ^lasa  ves- 
sel, hut  this  confinement  appeared  to  be 
excessively  irksome  ;  the  insects,  according- 
ly, made  every  attempt  to  escape  from  their 
prison.  While  the  insects  ran  about  the 
glass,  RcBsUl  remarked  that  they  frequently 
oame  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  that 


when  this  was  the  case  a  battle  ensued,  and 
the  victor,  even  at  their  tender  age,  always 
devoured  its  vanquished  brother.  Ahhough 
Roesel  was  aware  of  the  carnivorous  pro- 
penaities  of  this  tribe  of  insects,  he  did  not 
imagine  that  these  would  be  exercised  on 
their  own  kind ;  and,  thinking  that  so  un- 
natural a  proceeding  could  only  have  been 
oocasioned  by  the  onvings  of  hunger,  the 
observer  then  supplied  the  impriscned  man- 
tes with  ants  for  food.  I  had  no  sooner 
done  so,  says  Rasel,  than  I  perceived  my 
error:  my  young  insects  fled  before  the 
ants  like  sheep  from  wolves.  The  whole 
community  was  in  great  commotion,  and  I 
soon  saw  the  ents,  which  I  had  intended 
to  be  eaten,  falling  on,  ktlling,  and  eating 
the  mantes 

The  same  observer,  having  put  two  into 
a  ghiss  case,  and  taken  the  precaution  of 
satisfying  their  hunger,  saw,  nevertheless, 
that  tiieir  cruehy  was  not  atirpassed  by  that 
of  the  spider.  No  sooner  did  the  two  in- 
sects espy  each  other,  than  both  remained 
Btifi*  and  motionless,  fixing  their  eyes  on 
each  other.  In  this  condition  they  con- 
tinued a  long  time,  when  the  whole  frame 
of  each  became  violently  agitated  ;  the  neck 
waa  stretched  out,  the  wings  expanded  and 
fluttered,  wliile  the  rest  of  the  body  and  tail 
were  moved  with  great  agitation.  They 
ruahed  towards  each  other  with  the  utmost 
fiiry,  and  hewed  away  with  their  sharp, 
aabre-like  forefeet,  to  use  Rccael's  expression, 
like  a  couple  of  infuriated  huzxara. 

Bairow  has  remarked,  that  the  Chinese 
take  advantage  of  the  pugnacity  of  these 
inaecia,  and  keep  them  ai^parate,  in  bamboo 
cagea,  for  fighting,  as  some  do  game-oocks. 
He  mentioned,  that  they  attack  each  other 
with  Bucb  ferocity,  aa  seldom  to  quit  their 
hold  without  brin^g  away,  at  the  tame 
lime,  a  limb  of  their  antagoniaO 
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ThMC  two  old  and  ooble  cmk  ir«ef  stood 
>id«lij  ode  throngh  a  incuesiionorfeara,  ia 
ihe  naghboriog  beautifol  Tillage  of  Flash- 
ing, until  one  of  Ihem  wai  proitrated  by  ■ 
ndtal  liana.  Among  the  Tarioni  Tegeiable 
betatiea  of  that  place,  which  the  celebrated 
LiQBsan  Garden  hae  reodered  celebrated,  none 
offtred  toch  moral  aMoeiaiioaa  as  the  twin 
(iintoake:  for  tradition  poinied  at  the  apot 
leaded  bf  their  deep  foliage,  aa  one  of  the 
ptiMa  where  the  celebrated  George  Foz  col- 
leded  some  of  his  hearers  in  1673,  and  de* 
liTcnd  leveral  of  'hoae  discourses,  which 
pradvced  atrDOg  and  luting  impressions  on 
Ihe  minds  of  many  ot  onr  predecessors,  in 
■bnr  earl;  and  more  simple  days. 

Sercral  yean  ago,  while  both  those  Tenei^ 
Mt  trees  Ktoained,  a  Frencb  artist  visited 
■he  spot,  and  made  a  drawing  of  them,  which 
ns  aflerwarde  published  in  Franee,  with  a 
dncripiioo,  accompaaied  by  similar  represen- 
niioaa  and  notices  of  several  other  treea  in 
Jiflcreot  pans  of  (he  United  States,  distin- 
fMhed  by  their  historical  associations.  Our 
(during  has  been  copied  from  that,  and 
viidesigned  tot  a  targe  work  oo  Amerioaa 


forest  iiees,  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Brown,  now  pie- 
paring,  for  the  r'e**  of  Messrs.  Harper,  t 
book  which  we  can  conSdenily  and  wmrmly 
recommend  before  hand  to  onr  readers  IVom 
onr  personal  acquaintance  with  the  science, 
taste  and  faithful  rewaichea  of  the  autboi; 

There  is  B  peculiar'impreasion  made  upon 
the  mind  by  the  sight  of  a  luge  and  aged 
tree,  acanding  in  full  rigor,  covered  with 
foliage,  and  extending  its  branches  far  alofl 
in  the  ir.  No  iangoage  we  believe  can  do 
full  justice  to  the  feelings  whioh  it  can  raiM 
in  the  heart,  or.  to  the  lofy  and  solema 
thonghis  which  it  can  excite  in  the  mind. 
From  out  earliest  childhood  to  onr  last  yean 
we  cannot  lemaio  iodifTerent  to  the  appear- 
ance of  so  grand  and  beautiful  an  object ; 
and  eo  salutary  are  the  impresaitras  it  con* 
veys,  that  a  taste  for  woodUind  scenes  may 
be  justly  esteemed  one  of  Ihe  most  impoii- 
aot  to  be  cultivated  in  persona  of  all  dassM 
and  conditions  in  life.  Happily  many  asao- 
ciatibns,  fi'om  early  limes,  are  connected  with 
the  oalr.  tJodei  the  shade  of  it  Abraham 
had  pitched  his  lent  oa  the  plain  ol  UMnra, 
■kI  there  he  "  entertained  angels  mawaree." 
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In  ^ipgYand,  of  the  twenty-fiTe  speciet  of 
trees  most  in  ase,  the  oak  *'  staDos  in  the 
front  rank."  It  riBet  there  with  a  straight 
trunk  to  the  height  of  40,  50,  or  60  feet,  when 
the  branches  strike  ont,  nearl^r  at  right 
angles.  The  leaTes  are  deeply  lobed  in  most 
Tarieties,  and  clustered  in  bunches,  among 
which  the  wind  produces  an  agitation,  with 
a  low,  murmuring  sound,  favorable  to  medi* 
tation,  and  well  accordant  with  the  venerable 
aspect  of  the  tree.  No  tongue  can  describe 
the  appearance  of  the  numerous  oaks  in  the 
old  London  Parks  and  Windsor  Forest.  On 
our  first  visit  to  the  former,  in  our  youth, 
they  made  impressions  not  to  be  effaced. 

Mr.  Evelyn,  in  his  Svlva,  says  he  has 
counted  between  300  and  400  circles  in  the 
trunk  of  an  oak,  which  indicated  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  its  age.  The  Eing*s  Oak, 
in  DenninfftoQ  Park,  was  50  feet  to  the  first 
limb  ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  when 
squared  for  sale,  measured  five  feet  across. 
One  in  Shropshire  was  9  feet  through,  and 
the  branches  extended  150  feet  in  diameter. 
One  in  Norbury  measures  45  feet  around ; 
and  when  felled,  two  men  on  horseback  could 
not  see  each  other  over  the  trunk.  An  oak 
in  Gloucestershire  was  54  feet  in  circumfer^ 
ence  near  the  pround,  and  a  hollow  within 
was  16  feet  in  diameter.  In  Derbyshire  was 
another  hollow  one,  68  feet  round  outside, 
and  an  ale-house  was  kept  within,  16  feet 
long  and  20  high.  The  celebrated  oaks  of 
King  Alfred  and  Charles  2d.  have  long  since 
perished. 

The  oak  is  a  tree  of  no  less  importance 
and  interest  in  our  country  than  elsewhere ; 
and,  although  the  superior  value  of  the  white 
and  some  other  varieties,  have  caused  a 
scarcity  of  them  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
Union  where  they  once  abounded,  we  need 
but  travel  to  Michigan  and  Illinois,  to  see 
them  in  great  numbers,  and  in  pristine  size 
and  ms^jesty.  In  the  latter  state,  says  a 
friend,  who  has  made  the  scenery  of  that  re- 
gion a  particular  studv,  the  trees  are  chiefly 
round  on  the  banks  of  tne  streams,  which  flow 
through  ravines,  from  one  to  three  hundred 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  vast  level  prai* 
rie.  Some  of  the  oaks  are  found  scattered 
over  that  extensive  plain,  in  the  proportions 
of  one,  two,  five,  or  more,  to  the  acre:  but 
in  the  deep  cuts  opened  by  the  rivers,  they 
abound  in  groves  and  woods,  and  there  X 
have  often  spent  hours  rapt  in  admiration  of 
their  venerable  forms,  beneath  their  solemn 
shadows,  which  have  been  deepening  for 
centuries,  and  seem  likely  to  remain,  S  led 
undisturbed  by  man,  (or  centuries  to  come. 
What  a  noble  product  of  vegetation  is  a  gi- 
gantic oak  !  Yet  how  interesting  is  it  to  re* 
eoUect  that  its  germ  was  once  enclosed  in 
an  acorn!  Many  of  the  patriarchs  of  our 
most  noble  forests  probably  had  their  places 
assigned  by  the  freaks  of  the  squirrels ;  and 
thousands  of  future  ones  may  be  planted  for 
the  enjoyment  and  use  of  our  successors  by 
*he  man,  nay  even  by  the  children  of  the  pr** 


sent  day.  We  would  say  to  every  parent : 
see  that  each  of  your  children  plants  at  least 
one  tree,  and  renaind  him  fVom  time  to  time, 
that  he  has  thus  done  one  laudable  deed, 
which  he  may  ever  look  upon  with  satiid&e- 
tion.  While  there  are  acorns  in  our  reach, 
and  a  spot  of  unoccupied  land  Is  left  aroand* 
indeed,  why  should  any  of  us  ever  indulge 
the  painful  idea,  that  we  are  useless  beings, 
and  have  no  opportunity  to  do  good  I 

We  have  many  trees,  in  different  parts  of 
our  country,  in  some  way  or  other  connected 
with  important  events  in  history,  or  with 
distinguished  men.  Some  of  these  we  de- 
si^  to  notice  in  future  numbers  -of  our  mag« 
azine,  having  been,  for  man^  years,  partica- 
larly  interested  in  the  subject,  and  having 
taken  pains  to  procure  facts,  drawings  and 
descriptions,  in  the  course  of  our  reading, 
travels  and  intercourse  with  many  persons 
of  intelligence,  observation,  study,  and 
taste.  We  take  this  opportunity  to  invite 
our  readers  to  lend  us  their  aid.  Many  of 
them,  doubtless,  may  have  it  in  their  power 
to  Aimish  something  about  some  distinguish- 
ed tree,  which  will  be  valued  by  ouri^elves 

and  others. 

• 

In  early  childhood,  the  celebrated  Charter 
Oak  of  Connecticut  arrested  our  attention,  and 
excited  that  reverence  with  which  it  is  still 
regarded  ;  and  we  hope  soon  to  have  the 
^ratification  of  iotroducmg  this  noble  old 
friend  to  the  acquaintance  of  our  distant 
readers.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  such  a 
tree,  which  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been 
spared  by  the  axe,  on  account  of  its  size  and 
age,  at  the  time  when  the  original  forest 
around  it  was  cut  duwn,  should  afterwards 
have  served  as  a  repository  for  the  Charter 
of  the  Colony,  after  it  had  fallen  into  the 
possession  of  Sir  Eklmund  Andross,  the  com* 
mi^ioner  of  King  Charles  2d.,  and  yet  snr> 
vive  at  the  present  day,  m  full  strength  and 
vigor. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find,  that  what  we  have 
said  and  done  in  relation  to  trees,  has  met  the 
approbation  of  friends  and  straingers  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Union.  We  can  assure 
those  who  have  addressed  us  with  expres- 
sions of  encouragement,  that  their  kind  words 
are  not  lost ;  and  we  hope  to  aid  them  still 
farther,  and  in  different  ways,  if  we  find  that 
their  interest  and  exertions  in  our  fsTor  are 
continued.  We  anticipate  the  pleasure  not 
only  of  contributing  to  the  embellishment  of 
many  private  and  public  grounds,  in  near 
and  distant  villages*of  our  country,  with  or- 
namental and  useful  trees,  but  of  adding  for 
the  coming  spring,  a  few  new  flowers  to  the 
gardens,  and  a  few  new  seeds  to  the  farm. 


NeW'Hampshire, — ^This  state  was  settled  in 
1623  by  English ;  acceeded  to  the  Union, 
June,  1788;  capital,  Concord.  Every  male 
citizen  of  21  years  of  age,  except  paupers, 
has  the  right  to  vote.  Area,  9,280  square 
miles.    Population  in  1840, 284,574. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


GAiniVfi  SAGACITY. 

A  House  and  a  Family  of  Jour  CkUdren 
saved  by  a  Dog. — Mr.  Solon  E.  Bett«,  of 
Sansfield,  (Ms.)  being  aboat  to  go  out  for 
an  evening  visit  on  New  Year's  night,  di- 
rected bis  eldest  boy,  a  lad  of  some  ten 
years  of  age,  to  put    wood  into  the.  stove 
and  to  have  a  good  fire  when  he  and  the 
other  children  went  to  bed,  and  to  have  the 
kindlings  ready  for  the  morning  fire.     The 
hoj  did  so,  but  put  the  kindlings  under  the 
baser,    so  that  the  fijre  communicated   to 
diem  from   the  stove.     When  the  fire  com- 
municated  to  the  kindlings,  the  children 
had  all   gone  to  their  bed,  in  the  cham- 
ber,    but  there  was  a  faith^l   watchman 
left   below.     Mr.    B.  had    an   intelligent 
•pa&iel,  which  seeim^    the  fire  communl- 
caie  to  the  wood  and  6om  that  to  the  floor, 
.mouDted  up  siairs  to  give  the  alarm,  but  find* 
ing  that  he  could  not  make  the  boys  under- 
stand him,  he  laid  himself  down  on  one  of 
their  beds  for  a  few  minutes.    As  if  aware 
of  the  increasing  danger,  he  soon  returned 
to  the  fire  however,  then  to  the  bed  again, 
and  on  his  third  visit  to  the  chamber,  he  suc- 
ceeded by  his  barking  and  howling  in  awa- 
king the  boys,  all  of  whom  had  &llen  asleep 
in  the  mean  time.    The  smoke  soon  con- 
vinced them  that  the  house  was  on  fire; 
and    when  they  entered  the   room  below, 
where  the  fire  was  spreading,  they  founa 
the  laithful  sentinel  at  his  duty,  striving  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  flames  with  all 
his  energies,   and   scattering   the  burning 
brands  with  his  teeth  and  paws  in  every  din 
reetioQ  about  the  floor,  Uiinking,  no  doubt, 
that  ifhe^  couU  not  proeure  vfater,  this  was 
his  last  resort  to  save  the  house.     It  seemed 
that  he  had  been  doing  the  same  before  he 
succeeded  in  arousing  the  boys.     The  fire 
burnt  a  large  hole  through  the  floor  before 
the    boys  succeeded  in  extinguishing  it — 
Springfield^  (Mass.)  Post, 


\ 
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•  A  Worthy  Example. — One  of  those  grati- 
fyins  exemplifications  of  a  high-souled  sense 
Qt  honor,  and  honesty  looking  beyond  the 
statute-book  for  its  standard  of  right,  which 
occasionally  iUumiaate  the  darkness  of  this 
work-day  world,  occurred  in  this  city  on 
Friday  last.  Mid  we  take  great  pleasure  ia 
ebrooiding  it.  On  that  day,  an  elderly 
gentleman,  a  stranger,  called  at  one  of  our 
Banks,  and  after  introducing  himself  to  the 
Dbectors  and  the  other  officers,  made  known 
the  object  of  his  visit.  It  se^ns  that  about 
twenty  years  ago,  in  1827,  he  was  an  en- 
ioruTt  merelyr  on  a  note,  the  parties  to 
wJiich  iaihsd  at  that  time,  and  after  paying 


to  their  creditors  a  dividend  of  s9veniy'Si9 
per  cent,  received  a  faU  discharge  from  all 
claims.  The  present  Board  of  Director* 
were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  gentle- 
man  or  the  transaction,  and  were  oWiged  to 
seek  a  knowledge  of  it  in  the  books  and  pa- 
pers of  the  Bank— the  endorser  insistioff 
upon  paying  the  balance  of  the  debt,  which 
he  did,  (notwiihstsnding  the  discharge.)  to 
the  amoimt  of  about  $1450. 

The  gentleman,  whose  name  ought  not  to 
be  concealed,  was  John  Willkms,  of  Boe^ 
ton,  and  we  believe  this  is  not  the  only  traaa- 
action  of  the  kind  with  which  he  has  been 
connected.  He  needs  no  utle  but  his  simple 
name. — Salsm  Regtster, 

DueUing.^A  death  bfow  to  this  practice 
Bas  been  struck  in  Alabama.  A  Mr.  Miles 
Ivey,  conceiving  that  he  had  a  cause  of  quar- 
rel  with  the  member  of  the  Legislature  from 
Barbwir  county,  challenged  him  to  fight,  and 
now  hnds  himself  convicted  and  sentenced  is 
the  penitentiary. 

Rs-aptearance  of  a  Corn*/.— Biela's  Comet 
was  observed  at  the  Hydrographical  office, 
Washington,  on  Monday  night  Its  place 
was  m  the  southwest,  and  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and,  in  the  light  of  the  fuU  moon, 
presents,  through  the  telescope,  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  faint  planetary  nebula  2'  or  3'  in 
diameter. 

The  period  of  this  comet  is  6f  years.  It 
18  the  same  which  created  such  alarm  amon^ 
the  French  in  1832,  lest  it  should  come  in 
cdlision  with  the  esrth. 

The  Revolutionary  Army.^lt  is  pleasant 
to  revive  associations  connected  with  there- 
volution,  and  whatever  has  relation  to  that 
menwrable   event   becomes  of  interest     A 

ij  r  ^^®  ^*'  ^^^  searching  among  some 
old  family  records,  glanced  upon  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  force  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  a  matter  of  record  and  inter- 
est, we  sutgmn  it :— U:  8.  Gaz. 
State  of  the  U.  S.  Arbit  m  June  I77a 

Rank  and  file  Iniantry,  11,330 
Artillery,  l^i 
Cavaiary,      506 


The  Asn  of  trb 

Colonels, 

Lt.  Colonels, 

Majors, 

Captains, 

First  Lieutenants, 

Second        do. 

Ensigns, 

Chaplains, 

Adjutants, 

Paymasters, 

Quarter  Master, 


13,117 

United  States,  Sept  177a 

51  Surgeons,             69 

43  Surgeons'  Mates,  fiO 

48  Sergeant  Migors,  68 

311  Q.  Mas,  SergtSi    66 

314  Drum  Majors,       61 

269  FifeM^'ors,          46 

117  Sergeants,        1,705 

11  Drum.  &  Filers,  997 

G2  Rank  k  file,  30,134 

61  Artillery,  1,444 

62  Cavahry,  650 


Total, 


36»708 
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NAPOIifiON  BOBTAPARTB. 

[CotUmmtd/r^  Vol.  II.,  p  19. 
Napoleoa  was  boro  at  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica, 
on  the  I5th  of  August,  1760,  and  early  entered 
the  military  sohool  of  Brieone.  Theie  he 
engaged,  with  all  the  ardor  of  boyhood,  in  the 
exercises  and  studies  which  form,  as  it  were, 
the  alphabet  of  war ;  being  attracted  as  tho«p 
aands  of  children  have  been,  first  by  ita  mu- 
tie  and  tinsel,  and  then  by  that  pride,  lore  o( 
power  and  lawlessness  which  are  naturally 
planted  d^ep  in  every  hearu 

We  may  conjecture  how  much  oi  that 
salutary  discipline  he  learned,  for  wtiich  such 
institutions  are  sometimes  praised.  It  is  re- 
lated, that,  in  order  to  gain  a  license  to  leave 
Ihe  ground  on  a  festival  day,  when  the  pupils 
had  been  ordered  to  remain  at  home,  he  blew 
«p  one  of  the  waUs  with  gunpowder,  and 
ran  away  to  join  the  sports  in  the  public 
square.  If  he  had  had  the  blessing  to  be  sutgect 
to  good  old*fashioned  American  fiunily  disci- 
pline for  such  a  high-handed  offence,  he  might 
perhaps  have  never  dreamed  of  reducing  all 
Europe  to  his  own  single  will,  which  then 
gained  one  of  its  dangerous  triumphs :  but 
our  principles,  views,  or  objects  of  education 
did  not  prevail  in  the  military  schools  of  Eu- 
rope, nor  in  the  household  of  Madame  Jos^ 
phine  Bonaparte ! 

He  was  made  a  second  lieutenant  at  six- 
isiB,  and  joined  the  regiment  of  Lafere  at 
Valence.  He  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy 
four  years  after ;  and  in  1793  commanded  the 
artillery  at  the  siege  of  the  British  troops  in 
Toulon,  where  he  first  distinguished  himself 
by  directing  the  cannon  with  great  military 
science  and  skilL  The  next  year  he  was 
commandant  of  the  army  in  Italy ;  and,  for 
his  services,  was  made  general  of  iniiuitry  in 
1795.  That  same  year  he  suppressed  an  in- 
surrection of  the  people  in  Paris. 

He  was  only  26  when  he  took  command 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  gained  four  victo- 
ries over  the  Austrians  in  the  northern  pari 
of  that  country,  and  soon  got  the.  control  of 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  so  that  the  peace 
of  Campo  Fomio  was  concluded  in  the  fol« 
lowing  year. 

In  1798  he  sailed  for  Alexandria,  capturing 
Malta  on  the  way ;  and  after  gaining  posses- 
sion of  Egypt,  and  all  Syria,  except  Acre,  his 
army  was  expelled  by  the  British  afler  the 
reduction  of  his  fleet  off  the  Nile. 


In  1799  a  revolution  was  made  in  Paris, 
and  Napoleon  was  proclaimed  first  Consul  of 
France.  In  1800  be  marched  another  army 
into  Italy,  gained  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and 
again  took  possession  of  the  country.  Ha 
was  dected  Consul  fof  life  in  1602 ;  and,  in 
1804  (December  2nd}  sent  for  the  Pope  to 
crown  him  Emperor  of  IVance,  but,  snatching 
the  crown  from  his  hand,  placed  it  upon  hia 
own  head,  assuming  the  title  of  Napoleon 
First.  He  was  crowned  King  of  Italy  in 
March,  1805,  in  the  city  of  Milan. 

During  the  first  part  of  his  career,  Bona- 
parte excited  the  hopes  of  nations,  with  pro- 
mises of  freedom  and  happiness,  which  they 
did  not  enjoy  under  their  monarchs.  But 
they  soon  found  their  mistake,  and  discovered 
that  he  was  ambitious,  and  seeking  only  to 
extend  and  establish  his  own  power.  Than 
was  many  a  point  in  his  hislDfy,  where  he 
might  have  stopped,  and  resigned  to  the 
French,  the  Italians  and  other  nations  the 
right  to  form  governments  for  themselves, 
and  to  pursue  their  own  way  to  happiness. 
He  would  then  have  enjoyed  a  well-founded 
and  lasting  fame,  and  left  an  example  of  the 
most  glorious  kind  to  all  succeeding  genera- 
ions.  Whatever  the  results  might  have  bean, 
he  could  not  have  been  held  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  nations  left  to  their  own  wilL 
There  was  one  ihan  who  would  have  acted 
thus ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  equal 
confidence  of  any  other. — Unhappily  Napo- 
leon was  not  a  Washington. 

When  the  people  of  Europe  had  become 
convinced  that  their  conqueror  was  not  their 
friend,  they  encouraged  their  sovereigns  to 
join  aginst  him :  but  a  long  and  bloody  con- 
flict lay  before  them.  His  officers  and  soi« 
diers,  like  himself,  now  felt  their  own  inter- 
ests identified  with  conquest ;  and  multitudes 
of  the  enthusiastic  among  the  people,  the 
corrupt,  ignorant  and  deceived  as  well  as 
those  most  opposed  to  the  old  systems  of 
governments  still  adhered  to  him.  In  1805  a 
new  confederacy  was  formed  against  bim,  to 
oppose  which  he  invaded  Germany,took  30,000 
prisoners  at  Ulm,  entered  Vienna  in  Novem- 
ber, gained  the  victory  of  Austerlitz,  Dec  2d, 
over  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
concluded  peace  with  the  latter,  created  the 
electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemburg  kings, 
and  his  elder  brother,  Joseph,  King  of  Naples. 
He  invaded  Prussia,  Oct,  1806 ;  and  on  the 
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3d  gained  the  yictory  of  Jena,  with  the  coa« 
%aeBt  of  PmsBia  and  Grermany. 

His  fiuaoBs  Berlin  Decree  waa  published 
^a^  aoth,  ezeloding  fiiiiiah  trade  from  the 
coQtiaent,  under  whiek  many  American  ships 
w«n  afterwards  seiiad»  whieh  were  not  paid 
fo  uBCil  within  a  few  years,  lie  def^ted 
the  Em^^eior  of  Russia  at  £gUa  Vkd  Fried- 
land,  in  Jane,  1807 ;  after  whieh  he  made  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit.  In  Norember  he  drove  the 
King  of  Porlngal  to  Brasil  by  eonquering  his 
kingdom.  i>ec  Ist  he  made  Jiis  younger 
brother,  Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia.  In 
ie08»  May  5th,  Charles  the  4th  of  Spain 
gave  «p  lus  claim  to  his  crown  ;  and  Napo- 
leon's brother  Joseph  was  proclaimed  in  his 
^ace»  oa  the  6th  of  June.  Napoleon  and  the 
Mspcfov  cf  Eussia  proposed  peace  with  £n^ 
gfaoi^  in  September,  which  was  rehised.  In 
Octobtf  his  armies  in  Spain  drore  the  British 
Horoes  to  Corunna,  and  carried  the  new  king 
to  the  capital  to  be  crowned. 

But  the  AuBcriao  armies  taking  a  threaten* 
ing  attitude,  Bonaparte  returned  from  Spam, 
to  oppose  them,  and  gained  the  rictories  of 
Abfn ttwg,  Eckmnhl  &  Ratisbon. 

Thus  the  great  conqueror  had  gone  on, 
from  one  Tietory  to  another,  until  he  had  r^ 
doeed  to  his  control  almost  all  £«rop«» 
Doubtless  he  felt  as  confidet  hi  his  own 
abMi^es  as  thousands  of  other  men  did,  even 
in  oor  country;  but  nothing  is  more  true, 
than  that  he  would  have  been  powerless, 
if  tha  people  d  France  and  Europe  had 
been  such  men  as  they  should  have  been. 
An  the  talents  and  natural  superior  genius 
in  the  world*  (if  there  be  such  a  thing,) 
would  have  availed  him  nothmg,  unless 
thflce  hsid  been,  as  there  was,  a  vast  pre- 
dominance of  vice,  corruption  and  irreligion 
f^tfjwg  in  Europe,  prepared  to  sustain  him, 
or  if  he  had  not  used  a  coarse  oi  various 
ieeepffnns,  and  thus  imposed  upon  many  of 
the  virtuons  and  patriotic,  but  too  credulous 
of  the  people. 

{To  he  eotUimud.) 
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«  J%e  Musical  A.  B,  C."— by  E.  Ives— 
is  a  neat  little  work,  just  published,  design- 
ed lor  thorough  iDstruction  of  children 
in  the  science  and  art  of  vocal  music  The 
lessons  are  excellent  aud  numerous,  and 
secure  more  elementary  practice  than  is 
usually  given  in  schoda  There  is  ako  a 
collectioa  of  hymns,  songs,  dsc,  partly  ori' 
gisalj  which   furnishes  a  eonvenfent  and 


valuable  addition.  We  woald  urge  parents 
and  teachers  to  pay  due  attention  to  sing, 
ing.  They  may  make  it  a  most  pow^ul 
assistant  in  the  discipline  and  instruction  of 
the  family  and  the  school ;  and  a  little  ao* 
qnaintanoe  with  the  principles  of  the  sci- 
ence will  enable  them  to  use  such  a  work 
as  this  with  snccess.  A  great  deal  remains 
to  be  done,  b^re  our  children  will  have 
that  musical  education  which  is  d^nanded: 
or  rather  the  beginning  can  hardly  be  said 
(o  have  been  made. 


Was  im  thb  CsyBNKBa— In  the  last 
number  of  the  Foreign  Ctuarterly  Review 
is  an  article  upon  the  '<  war  in  the  Ceven- 
nes,"  which  followed  the  revocation  of  the 
£dict  of  Nantes.  Ignorant  friends,  or 
secret  enemies  of  the  troth  occasionally 
publish  falsehoods,  or  misrepresentations, 
like  the  ibllowing. 

One  day,  Cavalier  (a  Protestant  leader) 
stopped  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ledi^nan, 
six  mules  laden  with  wines  of  Calvisson, 
int^ded  for  the  table  of  Marshal  Montre- 
▼el  (a  Catholic  general  officer.)  He  re- 
tained the  animals,  and  sent  on  the  mu- 
leteers with  a  note,  in  which  he  informed 
the  Marshall  that  the  Camis-ads  (a  nick- 
name of  the  Protestants)  were  going  to 
drink  his  wine  to  his  health  and  tbit  o?  his 
friends ;  a  ceremony  which  they  duly  per- 
fenned.  Upon  another  occasion,  Cavalier, 
quartered  at  the  deserted  mansion  at  Fau, 
carried  off  four  mules  lad^  with  sucking 
pigs,  hares,  turkejrs,  fowls,  and  bottles  of 
excaUei;^  wine.  At  the  same  time  one  of 
his  parties  brought  in  a  capture  of  a  very 
dirorent  kind,  but  no  less  precious ;  a  Je- 
suit, one  of  the  missionaries  who  were 
preaching  a  cmsade  ajgfainst  the  <<  Children 
of  God."  After  having  destroyed  his  ee. 
cort,  they  carried  him  in,  to  be  presented 
before  Cavalier  and  the  council  of  the  pro- 
phets, in  order  that  the  desolation  of  Lan^ 
guedoc  might  be  avenged  upon  him.  But, 
uke  hungry  men,  they  shut  him  up  in  the 
vaults  of  the  castle,  and  busied  themselves, 
in  the  first  place,  in  preparing  their  repast, 
keeping  their  victim  for  the  dessert.  In 
the  middle  of  lAe  feast,  the  men,  in  a  trans- 
port of  cruel  joviality  sent  for  the  prisoners 
in  order  to  to  amuse  themselves  with  his 
alarms.  The  Jesuit,  who  was  in  momen- 
tary expectation  of  death,  was  astonished 
when  they  invited  him  to  place  himself  at 
a  table  and  presented  to  him  a  roasted  pig, 
stuffed,  and  as  yet  untouched.  His  joy, 
however  was  of  short  duration,  for  the  exe- 
cutioner, or,  as  he  was  officially  styled,  the 
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<<  exterminator "  placed  himself  near  him, 
and*  raising  his  large  cutlass,  said  to  him, 
<<  Eat,  father,  take  the  hest  piece ;  hut  he 
assured  that  whatever  memher  you  cut,  the 
corresponding  memher  of  your  own  person 
shall  he  canred  likewise."  ^  I  am  not  hun- 
gry/* mournfully  replied  ihe  Jesuit.  "  No 
matter,"  said  the  Camis-ards,  <<eat  you 
must,  and  that  instantly."  The  unhappy 
priest  turned  his  pig  over  and  over,  looked 
at  his  hosts,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  and 
sighed.  ^<  Make  haste  1"  cried  the  exter- 
romator  in  a  terrible  voice,  brandishing  his 
weapon.  The  ffood  father  was  compelled 
to  resign  himself  to  his  fate ;  and,  making 
a  desperate  effort,  he  contrived  to  suck  out 
the  stuffing  without  cutting  the  pig.  The 
Camts-ards,  aurprised  and  enchanted  hy 
this  ingenious  turn,  uttered  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter and  applause.  The  story  was  repealed 
to  CavaUer,  who  was  then  at  tahle  in  an 
adjoining  chamber.  He  sent  for  the  priso« 
ner  and  gave  him  his  liberty,  saying,  he 
was  really  worthy  to  be  a  Camis-ard,  ainoa 
they  also  lived  only  hy  stratageuL 

Tales  like  the  above  are  designed  to 
counteract  the  accounts  of  the  horrible  re- 
alities of  the  most  inhuman  hutcherias 
practised  on  the  very  persons  who  are  here 
represented  as  taking  the  place,  and  prao- 
tismg  on  the  principles  of  their  unrelenting 
enemies.  The  story  was  perhaps  wiitten 
hy  a  Jesuit 

PABENTB'  &  TEACHEBS'  DEPAKnoarr. 

Geography  and  EUttory* 

Grbbcb.— What  are  the  boundaries  of 
Greeoe--the  latitude  and  longitude  ?  What 
country  in  America  is  in  the  same  latitude? 
What  islands  are  there  in  Greece  ?  What 
fulfs  and  hays,  capes  and  promontories, 
ports,  mountains,  rivers,  divisions,  cities? 
Describe  them. 

1.  The  climate  is  generally  very  mild 
and  healthful,  and  the  soil  fertile  in  the  val* 
lies,  so  that  the  country  produces  abundance 
of  grain,  oil,  wine,  and  silks,  as  well  as  dif- 
ferent fruits.  The  surface  is  extremely  ir- 
regular, so  that  it  is  difficult  to  travel  many 
mfies  in  any  part  without  crossing  moun- 
tains  or  winding  through  narrow  defiles. — 
The  shores  are  bold  and  rocky ;  and  the 
fiice  and  form  of  the  country  have  been  of 
great  use.  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
in  defending  the  inhabitants  from  their  ene- 
mies, and  in  promoting  commerce. 

2.  Greece  was  early  peopled  by  some  of 
the  descendants  of  Japheth  ;  and  the  coun- 
try is  one  of  those  called  in  the  Old  Testa- 


ment the  land  of  Javan.  The  arts  of  build* 
ing  ships  and  large  houses  and  temples  of 
stone  were  brought  there  in  early  times  hy 
colonies  of  Egyptians,  and  letters  by  the 
Phosnicians  from  Syria.  Those  ooloniea 
grew  into  pow^ui  states,  several  of  whicli 
were  republics  for  many  ages,  in  which  the 
people  cnose  thmr  own  rulers,  as  we  do  ao  w. 

(Let  the  parent  or  teacher  ask  questions 
on  these  suhjeots.) 

WAR  FOR  ORBCK>ir 

It  has  been  su^ested  in  distinguished 
quarters  that  the  Territory  of  Oregon  is 
worthless.  It  has  also  been  said  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  that  the  territory  cannot  long 
be  governed  either  from  Westminster  or 
Washington ;  but  that  it  will  require  a  sepa- 
rate government  of  its  own.  If  either  of 
these  assertions  be  true,  a  war,  in  this  age  of 
civilization,  to  determine  the  tiil€  to  Oregon* 
will  be  "  monstrous  "  and  '*  impious  "  beyond 
any  uKtger  of  battle  in  history.  The  follow- 
ing verses  from  an  ancient  newspaper  will  fii> 
ly  illustrate  the  folly  of  both  nations  that  en- 
gage in  It— Ballon  Daily  Adv. 

Clyhtt  and  Clod,  two  surly  clowns, 

As  reeling  home  one  nifht 

From  alehouse,  where  their  sappy  crowns 

They'd  soak'd  in  sad'ning  plight. 

While  all  the  azure  tinted  sky 

Spread  out  its  clear  expanse. 

And  all  the  glittering  train  on  high 

Seem'd  o'er  their  heads  to  dance* 

Quoth  Olump  to  Clod,  **  I  tell  thee  what ! 

**  I  only  wiBh  that  I 

**  As  much  good  pasture  land  had  got 

**  As  1  can  see  blue  sky.** 

*"  And  I,"  quoth  ChMl  to  Clomp,  «<shoukl  like 

*'  Thy  wish  to  beat  by  fiir, 

**  And  have,  to  prove  a  wealthier  tyke, 

**  An  ox  for  every  star." 

**  Ah  but,"  says  Clump,  '•  to  veed  them  all 

**  What  pasture  could  be  vound  1*' 

"  Enough,"  says  Clod,  <«  vor  great  and  small : 

"  I*d  veed  them  on  thy  ground." 

"What!   and    without    my    leave?"   says 

Clump, 
^Ay,  that  I  would,"  says  Cloddy. 
Quoth  Clump,  "then  thee  my  head  shali 

thump, 
"  Or  I  will  bump  thy  body." 
So  to't  they  went,  bioth  Clump  and  Clod, 
As  fast  as  nst  could  tag. 
Till  both  lay  sprawling  on  the  sod, 
And  scarce  a  fist  cpuld  wag« 
"  Now    Where's   your   oxen,    Clod  ?"    saya 

Clomp. 
"  And  where,"  says  Clod,  "  your  ground  ?" 
Both  sigh'd,  and,  carcase  raised  on  stump, 
In  vain  for  both  looked  round ; 
Then  shaking  hands  they  cursed  all  jars, 
And  all  deceiving  eyes. 
That  looked  for  ox«i  in  the  stars, 
And  pasture  from  the  skies. 
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jmuAxanrL  stobm  *  shipwrsck* 

On  Saturday  nts^t  and  Sunday,  the  14th 
and  15lh  of  February,  a  very  violent  snow 
and  wind  storm,  from  E.  N.  E.,  prevailed 
OD  the  coast,  which  caused  in  a  few  hours 
the  wreck  of  several  vessels  and  the  loss  of 
many  lives. 

The  N.  Orleans  packet  ship  John  Min- 
Uim  struck  on  Squam  Beaoh,  about  3  on 
Sabbath  rooming,  heeled  and  lay  on  her 
side,  with  the  deck  exposed  to  the  waves. — 
The  Captain  sent  five  men  to  shore  with  a 
lope,  but  it  soon  broke  ;  and  at  10  the  ship 
went  to  pieces,  and  all  the  other  persons 
were  soon  drowned:  viz.,  Captain  Stark, 
his  wife,  daughter  and  son,  with  sailors 
I  and  passengers,  about  30  in  all.  The  car- 
'  go  was  womi  about  $60,000. 

The  Swedish  barque  Lotty,  with  oorn 
and  rice  for  Antwerp,  went  ashore  at  9 
P.  M.,  and  the  captain  and  mate  were 
drowned. 

The  barque  New  Jersey  was  wrecked 
very  near  the  Lotty.  She  was  a  Savannah 
packet — Crew  saved. 

The  schooner  Register,  from  Newbem, 
was  driven  on  the  beach  in  front  of  the 
Long-Branch  Hotel,  and  lost  one  passenger. 
The  cargo  was  scattered  along  the  shore 
for  three  miles. 

The  schooners  Arkansas  and  Pioneer 
were  thrown  on  Deal  Beach ;  and  the 
schooner  Alabama  on  Squam  Beach. 

There  were  many  disasters  on  other 
parts  of  the  coast  At  Nevi^Haveo,  it  is 
said,  the  snow  fell  deeper  than  it  had  in  six 
years. 

COMBIinnCATIOIIS. 

New  Yorky  Jan.  29,  1846. 

Mr.  Dwioht. 

Sir : — The  within  is  a 
piece  of  my  composition  for  which  1  would 
respectfully  ask  a  place  in  your  magazine, 
if  you  think  it  worthy  of  as  much  notice. 

I  trust  the  sentiments  are  correct,  and 
hope  that  my  course  through  life  may  accord 
with  them. 

Respectfully,  your  youn^  friend 
and  well-wisher, 

H*  C.  B* 

Ijet  OS  do  Good. 

We  have  a  soul  whose  welfare  for  eter- 
nity will  be  affected  by  our  actions  in  this 
life.  We  should  then  improve,  to  the  best 
of  our  abilities,  the  time  and  talents  given 
to  us  by  our  Creator,  keeping  in  view  His 
honor  inA  glory  and  the  good  of  our  fellow 
beiogs. 


It  is  a  sad  spectacle  to  behold  men,  en- 
dowed with  noble  fiiculties,  living  in  the 
wbrki  where  sin  abounds,  without  making 
any  exertions  to  allay  its  blighting  influence. 
Suffering  humanity  receives  no  assistance 
from  them.     They 

^"never  raise  their  thoughts  so  high : 

Like  brutes  they  live,  like  brutes  they  die." 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  spectacle  which 
commands  the,  admiration  of  the  intelligent 
and  well  disposed,  to  see  one  laboring  pa- 
tiently and  zealously  to  dispense  happiness 
among  his  fellow-creatures.  Such  a  one  is 
acting  the  part  of  a  rational  and  immortal 
being ;  and,  if  actuated  by  right  motives, 
will  receive  an  imperishable  crown.  He 
feels  that  he  has  a  work  to  do,  and  knows 
he  is  not  pursuing  a  shadow,  like  him 
whose  soul  is  wrapped  in  the  things  of  time. 
And,  when  about  to  leave  the  world,  he 
can  look  with  satisfaction  upon  his  past  life, 
and  say,  "  I  have  not  lived  in  vain.'' 

We  can  all  do  iome  good,  with  our  va- 
rious opportunities  and  qualifications,  and 
the  aggregate — how  immense!  There  are 
varions  benevolent  institutions,  such  as  Bi- 
ble, Tract  and  Missionary  societies,  the 
Sabbath-school,  and  kindred  associations,  in 
the  support  of  which  we  are  serving  God, 
our  country  and  humanity. 

Let  us  not  fold  our  arms  and  look  with 
complacency  upon  the  wants  of  our  fellow 
mortals,  but  let  us  do  what  good  we  can, 
ere  we  sleep  in  death.  d^ 

Yankee  Rovers. — At  the  New  England 
dinner  at  Washington,  on  the  23d  ult, 
Judge  Woodbury  said  : — 

'<  At  this  moment  an  emigrant  from  the 
shores  of  the  Winnipiseogee  Lake  in  New 
Hampshire,  holds  a  high  rank  in  the  na- 
vy of  Russia.  Another  from  the  same 
State,  has  manufactured  cannon  for  the 
Sublime  Porte,  m  the  dock  yards  and  ar- 
mories of  Constantinople;  and  within  a 
month  I  parted  with  one  of  her  hardy  and 
intelligent  mechanics,  on  his  way  to  Mex- 
ico, where  he  and  his  femilies  have  built 
cotton  manufactories,  more  than  five  hun- 
dred miles  west  of  the  capital  of  M^'nte- 
zuma ;  on  rivers  that  tumble  into  the  Pa- 
cific. Ask,  likewise,  who  established  the 
great  sta^e  lines  in  that  kingdom,  and  you 
will  find  that  it  was  another  emigrant 
from  the  mountains  of  the  Granite  State, 
and  that  the  carriages  which  now  run  over 
the  ground  where  Cortez  marched  to  vic- 
tory were  built  either  on  the  banks  of  the 
Merrimack  or  the  Hudson." 
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Mm.  DwiOBT.— I  send  yoa  the  eneloted, 
not  with  the  thought  that  they  will  e¥er  be 
pablished»  but  rauiei  with  the  intention  of 
making  a  commencement  of  sending  you 
weekly  contributions  in  the  hopes  that  #01110- 
timei  you  may  find  one  worthy  some  comer 
in  your  eotertaming  family  newspaper. 

Dec  6,  1845.  Qumor. 

LINES. 

There  is  a  thought— each  hour  brought 

Which  solemnly  does  cry 
Within  my  ear,  when  no  one's  near» 

**  I  very  soon  must  die." 

That  selfsame  thought,  though  daily  brought 

To  men  both  low  and  hig& 
Ther  can't  conceive,  they  soon  must  leave 

This  earth,  and  quickly  die. 

Some  would  now  cease  to  life  in  peace. 

And  hard  for  war  do  try ; 
Rejoiced  that  they  have  found  a  way 

To  make  men  sooner  die. 

Oh  thou  Great  God,  the  Mighty  Lord, 
Who  reigns  in  heaven  on  high. 

Thy  aid  do  give,  that  men  may  live 
Always  prepared  to  die. 

la  heaven  above,  in  purest  love»    . 

Without  a  pain  or  siffh : 
Or  else  in  hell,  we  eacn  must  dwell* 

For  we  must  shortly  die. 


SeltiHon  of  the  Enigma  in  our  last  nvm* 
her,  page  ^A. — ^Time  is  short.  Tortoise. 
Home.    Sihor.    Emir.    Rose. 


The  Psbstdent  of  trb  Academy  of  Abtb 
AND  SciEKcibS,  at  Paris,  has  written  a  letter, 
in  reply  to  a  Mr.  Driscoll,  of  Warren,  R.  I. 
who  had  addressed  him  upon  the  subject  of 
an  artiticial  arm,  the  work  of  a  Dutch  sculptor, 
M.  Van  Petersens,  which  was  presented  to 
the  notice  of  the  Academy  by  M.  Magendi^ 
^aud  a  partial  description  of  which  appeared 
in  tba  Jouiaal  des  Debats.  Mr.  Driscoll  has 
had  the  ffreat  misfortune  to  lose  both  his 
hands,  and  has  worn  two  artificial  hands  for 
eleven  years.  Though  of  the  best  construction 
says  the  Providence  Journal  that  he  could 
obtain  in  this  country,  ihey  are  very  imperfect 
compared  with  the  artificial  arm  referred  to 
in  the  Paris  paper,  and  which  we  doubt  not 
is  altogether  the  beat  contrivance  that  has 
been  invented  to  supply  the  want  of  the  na« 
tural  limb.  It  will  sustain  a  weight  of  about 
eight  or  ten  pounds.  It  enables  the  man  who 
wears  it  to  write,  to  eat  with  a  common  knife 
and  fork,  to  dress  himself,  using  hooks  and 
eyes  instead  of  buttons  in  a  part  of  his  dress ; 
to  walk  with  a  cane,  to  hold  a  book,  and  in 
many  other  ways  to  supply  the  want  of  the 
natural  organs.    The  cost  for  one  of  thesa 


hands  k  600  fhmcs,  for  two  IfMiHuiet ;  and 
it  is  advisable  to  have  two  sets^  in  ease  one 
gets  out  of  order.  Thev  can  be  easily  t^ 
paired  by  a  common  watchmaker. 


New  Mode  of  Making  Butter — The  fol* 
lowing  is  from  the  London  sorrespondeoee 
of  the  Boston  Atlas. 

Another  discovery  has  recently  beeu  made* 
which  I  ihink  it  right  to  mention,  as  it  may 
be  perhaps  adopted  in  America  with  advan- 
tage. It  is  rather  a  cnrious  idea,  certainly, 
for  a  bishop  to  become  a  patent  bmUeat  maker, 
but  so  it  is.  The  rignt  reveread  ftither, 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry,  has  lately  discover* 
ed  that  the  old  process  of  churning  mav  be 
done  away  with.  He  sends  a  stream  or  at- 
mospheric air  through  the  cream,  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  thus  coming  in 
contact  with  it,  speedily  converts  it  into  but- 
ter, of  a  better  quality  and  with  less  labor 
than  by  the  old  process.  Eleven  gallons  of 
cream,  on  one  occasion,  produced  twenty-six 
pounds  of  butter.  This  mode  of  butter 
.making  is  now  becombg  generil,  and  perhaps 
some  of  your  agricuhiuai  readers  may  tave 
the  hint. 


To  Ottb  SuBscaiBBRS. — Those  who  wish 
to  receive  the  second  volume,  and  have  not 
paid  for  it,  are  requested  to  send  $1  without 
further  delay  through  the  Post-oMister,  or  by 
mail,  without  paying  postage. 

Those  who  wish  to  withdraw  their  namM, 
are  requested  to  return  the  last  number  re- 
ceived, with  the  name  and  addvees.  It  will 
be  stoi^i^ed  fom|iwith. 

To  ILL  OUR  StmscRiBSR8.-^If  oash  wtU 
procure  one  new  subscriber,  it  will  be  ren- 
dering an  important  aervios  to  a  new  pub- 
lication, designed  for  eztensije  and  lasting 
benefit. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENNT  MAQAZINE 

AND    FAMILT    mSWSPAFBB, 

With  numerous  Engmringa. 

Bdited  by  Theedora  Dwii^t,  4r. 

Ib  puhtished  weekly,  at  the  ofloe  of  the  New  Toik 
£xpreM,  No.  112  Broadwi^,  at  3  ceott  a  nanber,  (It 
pegtt  laige  octavo,)  or,  to  snbecrtben  receiyiag  I*  by 
mail,  aid  peyiof  in  advinoe,  %l  a  yiisi; 

6  sett  tor  $& 

Back  nnmben  can  t>e  supplied. 

PoataiaHeia  are  authorized  to  remit  money. 

Enclose  a  One  Dollar  Bill,  withoot  pajrmeat  iof  poe- 
tage,  and  iha  woik  wffl  l>e  sent  for  the  year. 

**  The  mfbrmstion  cootaiiied  in  this  woric  is  w»iUi 
more  than  silver."— iV.  Y.  Obterver. 

**  It  should  be  in  every  fhmily  in  the  ooantrT-"— 
N,  y.  Bi^titS  Reewdtr, 

The  New  Yock  Methodist  Advocate  speaks  ef  it  ia 
similar  tenns.    Also  many  other  papers. 

Editors  ot  newspapers  publishing  this  ad- 
vertisement fbi  8  months,  will  be  furnished 
with  the  work  for  one  year. 


AMERICM  PEMY  MAGAZINE, 

AND 

FAMILY    NEWSPAPER. 


NrwVohk,  Saturday.  Fuhvaht  29.  1846. 
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CURTIUS  LEAPING  INTO  THE  GUIiP 
IN  THE  FORUM. 

The  scene  represented  by   our  frontis- 
piece  is  alluded  to  by  several  Roman  his- 
torians, though  with  some  discrepancies. 
Pliny  tells  us  that,  at  a  certain  period,  (cor- 
responding with   the  year  359  before  the 
Christian  era,)  a  wide  chasm  had  been  rent 
in  the  earth  in  the  Roman  Forum,  either  by 
an  earthquake,  or  by  some  other  violent 
natural  cause,  which  was  so  deep  that  all 
attempts  made  to  fill  it  had  entirely  failed. 
The  soothsayers  gave  out,  that  if  the  people 
wished  their  republic  to  be  everlasting,  they 
must  devote  to  the  Manes,  (that  is,  throw 
into  the   chasm,)  that    which  constituted 
their  principal  strength.     Marcus  Curtius, 
a    high-spirited    youth,    enquired    of  the 
people,*  what  was  of  greater  value  or  im- 
portance to  them,  than  their  courage  and 
their  arms,    to    which    they  returned  the 
forcible  assent  of  a  silent  reply,    t^urtius 
soon  presented  himself,  completely  armed 
and  on  horseback,  on  the  brow  of  a  rock 
over  the  gloomy  chatm,  and  calling  upon 
others  to  throw  in  after  him  their  arrows, 
as  an  offering  to  the  gods,  he  plunged,  and 
instantly  disappeared    in    the    fathomless 
abyss. 

The  people  collected  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects, among  others  a  quantity  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  and  threw  them  down  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  they  were  taught  by 
their  priests  to  believe  that  the  gods  were 
propitiated,  and  the  spot  aHerwards  became 
the  site  of  a  pond,  or  snmll  lake,  and  sub- 
sequently was  filled  with  earth,  so  that  all 
signs  of  it  were  at  length  obliterated. 
Valerius  Maximus,  indeed,  declares  that 
the  earth  closed  immediately  ;  and  we  need 
not  wonder  at  this,  or  a  thousand  other  in. 
credible  things  recorded  by  ancient  writers, 
especially  such  as  lived  long  afler  the  pe- 
riods of  which  they  wrote.  Our  acquain* 
tanee  with  the  lamentable  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  heathen  nations  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  would  rather  lead  us  to  express 
surprise,  that  the  mythology  and  traditions 
of  the  ancients  were  not  more  extravagant 
and  foolish  than  they  were.    Certainly  the 


old  Romans  were,  in  some  respects,  less 
wild  in  their  creed,  and  less  abject  in  their 
idolatry,  than  their  successors  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Within  view  of  the  spot  where 
Curtius  is  said  to  have  taken  his  leap,  are 
several  modern  buildin'^s,  erected  to  com- 
memorate pretended  miracles  no  less  false 
and  much  less  liarmless ;  and  they  are  an- 
nually scenes  of  fanatical  excesses,  among 
a  people  who  claim  to  be  devotees  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  walk  in  the  full  light  of 
revelation. 

The  fable  told  by  Valerius,  of  the  imme- 
diate closing  of  the  earth,  is  entirely  con* 
tradicted    by    the  allusion    which    Pliny 
makes   to  the  Locus  Curtiuty  or  Curtian 
Lake:  a  small  pond  which  occupied  the 
place  afier  the  time  of  Curtius.     And  the 
passage  in  the  same  writer,(book  1,  chap. 
13,)  throws  strong  doubts  over  the  whole 
story  of  Marcus  Curtius :  for  he  there  in- 
forms us,  that  the  lake  existed  in  the  time 
of  Romulusy  and  bad  its  name  from  Met- 
tus  Curtius,  a  Sabine,  who  belonged  to  the 
army  of  Titus  Tatius.     It  is  conjectured 
by  Burgess,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Rome,  that 
the  same  chasm  spoken  of  was  made  by  the 
inundations  of  the  Tiber:  but,  from  our 
recollections  of  the  place,  (which  we  have 
often  and  carefully  examined  in  our  youth,) 
that  seems  very  improbable.     The  lake  is 
more  like  to  have  been  formed  by  the  col- 
lection of  the  w;ater  drained  from  the  Pala- 
tine,   Capitoline,  Esquiline  and  Aventine 
Hills,  which,  in  a  manner  surrounded  it 
The  celebrated  Cloacus  Maximus,  or  grand 
sewer  of  Rome,  extended  from  this  vicinity 
to  the  Tiber,  as  is  declared  by  writers,  and, 
as  is  evident  from  a  portion  of  it  which  still 
remains  in  perfect  preservation.     Tarquin- 
ius  Priscus,  who  constructed  it,  we  are  told, 
drained  this  low  tract  of  land,  through  it  into 
the  river. 

The  subject  represented  by  the  spirited 
sketch,  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of  our 
present  number,  is  worthy  of  attention  in 
several  respects :  the  place  and  the  time,  as 
well  as  the  person,  are  highly  interesting. 
The  Roman  Forum,  the  centre  of  ancient 
Rome,  is  still  well  known  i  and,  as  the  tra- 
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veliet  finds  with  much  iMitis&ctioD,  is  an 
open,  unoccupied  piece  of  ground,  clearly 
marked  out  by  the  remains  of  many  ancient 
edifices,  which  formerly  surrounded  it,  and 
Ibrmed  its  boundaries. 

TBB  SOUTH  PASS. 

CapUiin  Fremoot  describes  this  avenue 
to  the  Oregon  Territory  as  one  of  easy 
access  and  gradual  elevation.  It  is  situ- 
ated not  &r  north  of  the  forty-second  par- 
allel, which  is  the  boundary  between  our 
territory  and  that  of  Mexico.  <<  About  six 
miles  from  our  encampment,"  says  Capt 
Fremont,  '^brought  us  to  the  summit — 
The  ascent  had  been  so  fipradual,  that  with 
all  the  intimate  knowledge  possessed  by 
Carson,  who  made  this  country  his  home 
for  seventeen  years,  we  were  obliged  to 
watch  very  closely  to  find  the  place  at  which 
we  had  reached  the  culminating  point— 
This  was  between  two  low  hills,  rising  on 
either  hand  fifty  or  sixty  (bet.  When  I 
looked  back  at  them,  from  the  foot  of  the 
intermediate  slope  on  the  western  plain, 
their  summits  appeared  to  be  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  above.  From  the 
impression  on  my  mind  at  this  time  and 
subsequentlv  on  our  return,  I  should  com- 
pare the  elevation  which  we  surmounted 
immediately  at  the  Pass,  to  the  ascent  of 
the  Capitol  hill  from  the  Avenue  at  Wash- 
ington. 

The  width  of  the  Pass  is  estimated  at 
about  nineteen  miles.  It  has  nothing  of  the 
gorge-like  character  and  winding  ascents  of 
the  Alleghany  passes — nothing  resembling 
the  St  Bernard  and  Simplon  passes  of  the 
Alps.  For  one  hundred  and  twenty'miles 
the  elevation  is  regular  and  gradual.  It 
presents  the  aspect  of  a  sandy  plain :  and 
the  traveller,  without  being  reminded  of  any 
change  by  toilsome  ascents,  suddenly  finds 
himself  on  the  waters  that  flow  to  the  Pa- 
cific ocean. 

The  importance  of  this  Pass  is  immense. 
It  opens  the  way  into  the  Valley  of  the  Ore- 
gon, and  is  the  only  avenue  to  that  country 
from  the  interior  for  a  long  distance.  By 
observing  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  three 
great  rivers  take  their  rise  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Pass — ^the  Platte,  the  Columbia 
and  the  Colorado.  The  first  is  a  tributarv 
of  the  Missouri ;  the  second,  draining  all 
Oregon,  discharges  all  its  accumulated  wa- 
ters into  the  Pacific ;  the  third  flows  south- 
wardly and  empties  into  the  bay  of  Califor- 
nia. From  the  South  Pass,  then,  as  a  cen- 
tral point,  three  great  valleys  are  command- 
ed.    It  is  the  key  to  California  ]  it  opens 


the  whole  Oregon  country  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Western  ocean ;  and  it 
subjects  both  of  these  great  regions  to  the 
control  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

As  the  South  Pass  is  within  our  undis- 
puted territory,  its  importance  will  doubtless 
attract  the  attention  of^the  Covemment. 

Bait.  Amer. 

Mb.  Dwiort,  Jr. 

Dear  Sir— The  favor  with  which  you  re- 
ceived an  arlicie  of  mine  on  Wilberforce,  has 
made  me  desirous  of  offering  to  you,  at  times, 
other  communications,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  acceptable  to  the  editor,  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  readers  of  the  American  Penny 
Magazine. 

Having,  a  few  years  ago,  written  a  college 
speech  upon  Howard,  the  Philanthropist,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  this  would  be  a  very 
good  and  proper  subject  for  an  article  for 
vour  ma|^De.  I  therefore  read  again  the 
life  of  this  good  man,  and  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing article,  which  I  now  place  at  your 
disposal.  A  few  words  concerning  it.  And 
first,  let  me  say,  that  several  times  during 
the  copying  of  it,  I  have  hesitated  about 
sending  it  to  you,  on  account  of  its  length. 
But  the  manner  in  which  I  have  taken  up 
the  subject  admitted  of  no  alternative.  My 
object  has  been,  not  to  write  a  dissertation 
upon  the  character  of  Howard,  but  simply  to 
give  a  sketch  of  his  life ;  and  m]^  desire  to 
present  a  complete  sketch  of  his  travels, 
without  at  all  breaking  the  narrative,  by 
omitting  here  and  there,  has  led  me  to  this 
length.  Many  interesting  things  I  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  out  altogether,  for  want  of 
^space ;  and,  in  doing  this,  I  hope  T  have  not 
ffone  to  the  other  extreme,  (which  I  have 
feared  and  endeavored  to  guard  against,)  and 
offered  a  mere  skeleton  of  a  narrative,  devoid 
of  all  interest.  I  have  inserted  in  different 
places  what  I  thought  would  both  serve  to 
exhibit  the  true  character  of  the  subject  of 
the  sketch,  and  keep  up  the  interest  of  the 
article. 

An  article  of  biography,  written  as  I  have 
written  this,  affords  very  little  opportunity  to 
the  author  of  originality,  or  even  of  expres* 
sing  his  own  thoughts  and  opinions :  but,  in  i 
lliis  communication,  I  do  not  even  take  as 
much  credit  to  myself  as  I  could  have  done: 
for  the  main  body  of  the  piece  has  been  ex- 
tracted, or,  to  be  more  correct,  has  been  ga- 
tiiered  together,  and  arranged  from  Mrs* 
FarrarV  beautiful  Life  of  Howard ;  and  it  is 
only  now  and  then,  that  I  hare  put  in  any* 
thing  of  my  own.  Notwiibstanding  (his,  It 
may  be  due  to  myself  to  say,  that  this  gather- 
ing together  has  cost  me  no  little  time  and 
pams. 

In  the  hope  that  my  endeavors  may  prove 
acceptable,  and  that  1  may  have  it  in  my 
power  to  be  of  funher  service  to  you  in  your 
magazine.    I  remain. 

Yours  respectfully,  G.  A.  C« 
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CommumieaUd  far  tk»  Amsrietm  Ptnwy  Magmnne. 

A  8K.ETCH  OF  THB  lilFC  OF  JOHBT 

HOWABD. 

In  reviiwiiig  the  cbaracter  of  those  meD, 
who,  in  past  times*  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  good  of  their  country,  and  their  fellow 
beings,  our  thoughts  turn  involuntarily  to  one 
whose  name  siands  conspicuous  on  the  list 
of  his  country's  benefactors. — Not  one  whose 
fame  was  acquired  on  the  battle  field,  amidst 
the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the  shrieks  of  the 
dying  and  the  wounded :  his  fame  was  not 
purchased  at  so  terrible  a  price  as  the  blood 
of  his  fellow  beings.— Nor,  agam,  one,  who, 
standing  up  in  her  Legislative  Elalls,  made 
his  duty  to  his  country  subservient  to  his 
towering  ambition.  He  was  a  person  of  too 
much  disinterestedness  to  stoop  to  anything 
•o  dishonorable.  But  one  who,  denying  to 
himself  all  earthly  pleasures  and  comforts,, 
was  willing  to  devote  his  Ijfe  and  fortune  to 
the  relief  of  suffering  humanity.  That  one 
is  Jokn  Howard :  or,  as  he  is  generally  called 
Howardt  the  Philanthropist.  And,  if  the 
reader  will  bear  with  me  patiently,  I  propose 
to  give  him  a  sketch*  of  the  life  of  inis  ex- 
cellent man  ;  which,  it  may  be  honed,  will 
be  the  means  of  doing  him  good,  ano  inciting 
him  to  lead  a  charitable»  Christian  life. 

John  Howard  was  bom  about  the  year 
1727,  at  Clapton,  in  the  parish  of  Hackney, 
a  pleasant  village  adjoining  London^  whither 
hit  fiither  had  retired,  after  having  acquired 
a  conaiderable  fortune  as  an  upholsterer  and 
carpet  dealer  in  the  city  of  London.  After 
having  received  an  indifferent  education  at 
two  different  boarding  schools,  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  grocer  in  London :  but,  uoon 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  purchased  wnat 
remained  of  his  time,  and  so  freed  himself 
from  the  duties  of  a  situation  that  had 
always  been  distasteful  to  him.  While  still 
a  young  man,  he  went  abroad,  and  travelled 
In  France  and  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health ;  and,  on  his  return,  spent  his  time  in 
improving  liia  mind  by  atuay,  endeavorinff» 
by  aelf-instruction,  to  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ciencies of  his  early  education.  Among  other 
things  he  studied  the  theory  of  medicine, 
/Whicn  proved  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to 
him  in  after  life.  Having  no  taste  for  gay 
and  fashionable  tocieiy, — (be  had  been  blessed 
with  pious  parents,  and  the  sentiment  of  piety 
was  strong  within  him,) — he  employed  his 
time,  not  onlv  in  improving  himself,  but  also 
in  deeds  of  charitv  and  benevolence  to  those 
around  him.  Ill-health  returned ;  and  he  was 
compelled  to  make  several  excursions  to  the 
Bristol  Hot  Wells,  and  also  to  visit  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  His  complaints  were 
supposed  to  be  of  a  consumptive  nature,  and 
he  was  put  upon  a  very  strict,  low  diet,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  extraordinary  ab- 
stemiousness and  indifi*erence  to  the  gratifi- 

*  The  main  part  of  this  sketch  is  taken 
from  Mrs.  Farrars  beaotiful  Life  of  Howard. 


cations  of  the  palate,  which  ever  after  so 
much  distinguished  him. 

Returning  from  one  of  his  excursions*  he 
was  attacked  with  a  severe  illness,  during 
which  he  needed  all  the  friendly  attentions 
V7hich  were  liberally  bestowed  upon  him  by 
his  landlady  ;  and  the  contrast  between  her 
character  and  that  of  the  person  with  whom 
he  had  formerly  lived  iand  whom  he  had 
left,  because  he  did  not  find  in  her  that  sym- 
pathy and  kindness  which  as  an  invalid  he 
both  needed  and  expected)  was  so  striking, 
and  produced  such  lively  feelings  of  gratitude 
on  his  part,  that,  on  his  recovery,  he  offered 
her  his  hand  in  marriage.  The  lady,  being 
of  twice  his  age,  did  not  at  first  believe  him 
to  be  serious  in  his  proposal ;  and,  on  being 
convinced  of  his  being  in  earnest,  remonstiateu 
against  so  unequal  a  match.  But  he  was 
firm  to  his  purpose,  and  the  marriage  took 
place  when  he  was  in  his  25th  year.  The 
union  was  considered  a  strange  one  by  the 
friends  of  both  parties :  but  it  promoted  the 
happiness  of  those  most  nearly  cooeemed, 
and  afforded  to  Mr.  Howard  the  society  of  an 
amiable,  sensible  and  pious  woman;  and 
when,  two  years  afterwards,  the  tie  was 
broken  bv  her  death,  he  was  a  sincere  mour- 
ner. Indeed,  he  was  so  much  affected  by 
it,  that  his  health  suffered,  and  he  was,  in 
consequence,  advised  by  his  physicians  to 
tnake  an  excursion  to  the  continent. 

The  Earthquake  at  Lisbon  having  happen- 
td  about  this  time,  a  strong  curiosity  was  ex- 
cited in  hia  mind  to  see  the  ruins.  He 
therefore  embarked,  with  this  inteatioo,  in  a 
Lisbon  packet ;  but  the  vessel,  instead  of  ar* 
riviiu^  safely  at  its  destined  port,  was  cap- 
tured by  a  French  privateer.  Th^prisoners, 
instead  of  being  treated  kindly,  as  prisoners 
of  war,  imderwent  sufferings  and  privations 
too  bad  for  felons.  They  were  carried  into 
Brest,  and  lodged  in  a 'filthy  dungeon,  with 
only  k  little  straw  to  protect  them  from  the 
damp  floor.  After  being  kept  without  food 
forty  hours,  a  piece  of  mutton  was  thrown 
in  to  them,  but  without  knife  or  plate,  or  any 
decent  means  of  dividing  iu  In  this  situa- 
tion they  remained  a  week.  Mr.  Howard 
was  then  removed  to  Carpaix,  where  he  soon 
won  the  confidence  of  his  jailor,  who  allowed 
him,  merely  on  giving  his  word  of  honor  that 
he  would  not  iutempt  to  escape,  to  live  where 
he  pleased  in  the  town.  At  the  end  of  two 
months,  he  obtained  leave  from  the  French 
Government  to  cross  to  EIngland,  and  see 
whether  he  could  not  effect  an  exchange  of 
himself  for  some  French  officer  taken  by  the 
English.  His  friends  received  him  with  joy ; 
but  he  begged  them  to  wait  the  result  of  his 
missioo,  for  he  might  be  obliged  to  return.^ 
It  happily  proved  successful,  and  he  was  at 
liberty.  As  soon  as  he  was  free  himself,  he 
set  about  to  procure  relief  for  his  countrymen, 
who  were  still  prisoners,  and  who  were  suf- 
fering from  great  cruelty.  Many  hundreds 
had  died  from  ill  usage,  and  36  had  been 
buried  in  a  hole  in  one  day.    In  this  benevo- 
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lent  effort  he  was  also  successful.  It  was 
this  slight  experience  that  first  turned  his 
miad  to  the  prisoner,  and  enabled  him  to 
sympathize  with  him,  when  other  circum- 
stances directed  his  attention  to  the  subject. 

After  this  unsuccessful  attempt  to  visit 
Lisbon,  he  gave  up  the  idea  or  travelling 
abroad ;  and,  settling  down  at  Cardington, 
he  devoted  his  time  to  the  improvement  of 
his  estate.  A  part  of  it  was  divided  into 
farms,  which  he  rented  io  different  tenants, 
who  fbond  him  a  kind,  generous  landlord, 
ever  doing  what  he  could  tor  their  comfort. — 
The  poor  of  the  neighborhood  also,  had  rea- 
SCO  to  bless  the  day  when  he  came  to  live  at 
C^rdingtoQ :  for  his  purse  was  always  open 
to  their  wants,  and  his  good  advice  and  judi- 
dons  assistance,  often  put  them  la  a  way  of 
providinf  for  themselves,  which  is  a  much 
greater  kindness  than  merely  giving  alms. — 
Havtog  now  fixed  his  residence,  Mr.  H.  was 
indmed  to  seek  for  a  partner  who  would  be 
both  a  congenial  friend  and  a  true  helpmate, 
m  the  importtnt  duties  of  life.  All  the  Qua- 
lities he  most  valued  he  found  combined  in 
the  amiable  and  accomplished  Henrietta 
Leeds,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  for- 
tone  and  one  of  the  King's  sergeants  at  law. 
A  matual  attachment  srew  up  between  them, 
and  thqr  were  married  on  the  25ih  of  April, 
1759.  While  at  C,  Mrs.  Howard  cheerfully 
€<M>perated  with  her  husband  in  all  his  bene- 
volent labors,  visiting  the  sick,  inquiring 
personally  into  the  wants  of  her  poor  neigh- 
bocB,  and  relieving  them  with  a  liberal  hand. 
Her  iMith  being  very  delicate,  they  removed 
to  ttte  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  where  they 
parcbaaed  a  house,  and  a  small  estate  called 
w  ateotnbe.  Here  they  lived  for  three  or  four 
years  in  perfect  security  and  harmony,  among 
a  set  of  people  against  whom  his  predece^ 
SQfs  in  the  house  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
use  spring-guns,  man- traps  and  the  like. — 
The  secret  c^  this  was  the  spirit  of  love  and 
kindness  in  which  he  went  among  them. 
The  change  of  residence  not  benefitting  Mrs. 
H..  they  returned  to  Cardington,  which  now 
became  their  fixed  rssidence.  Here  Mr.  How- 
ard continued  to  employ  herself  in  labors  of 
love  to  the  poor.  He  built  several  small  cot> 
tages,  which  he  rented  to  them  at  a  moderate 
rate,  on  condition  of  their  keeping  them  in 
good  order.  In  all  these  acts  he  had  a  ready 
assistant  in  his  wife.  Once,  when  he  wss 
settling  his  accounts  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
he  found  a  balance  in  his  faiTor,  snd  offered 
to  use  it  in  any  way  that  wonld  most  gratify 
his  wife,  proposing  at  the  same  time  a  jour- 
ney to  London,  as  something  that'  would  be 
agreeable  to  her.  "  What  a  pretty  cottage 
it  would  build  r*  was  her  reply;  and  the  money 
was  accordingly  disposed  of  for  that  purpose. 

Thus  did  this  truly  united  and  happy  couple 
live  for  abont  three  years,  when  an  event  oc- 
curred, which,  tboQgh  a  severe  blow  to  Mr. 
H^  was  nevertheless  the  cause  to  which  we 
■T»  bdebted  idr'  the  life  of  true  usefulness 
and   unsurpassed     benevolence,    which    he 


thenceforward  led.  Mr.  H.  became  a  father, 
but  the  blessing  was  purchased  at  a  dear 
price.  The  birth  of  the  son  occasioned  the 
death  of  the  mother ;  and  his  joy  at  the  for- 
mer, was  soon  turned  into  mourning  by  the 
latter.  His  grief  affected  his  health  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  was  persuaded  by  his 
friends  to  try  the  effects  of  a  change  of  scene. 
He  therefore  made  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks  to 
Holland,  but  soon  returned  to  take  care  of 
his  child,  the  dearest  memorial  of  his  be- 
loved wife.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
short  absences  from  home,  for  the  benefit  oif 
his  health,  he  spent  the  first  year  of  his 
second  widowhood  at  C,  carrying  on  his 
works  of  benevolence  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  watching  over  the  infancy  of  his  child. 
As  our  attention  will  be  chiefly  directed 
to  Mr.  H.'s  travels  from  this  time,  I  will  uke 
this  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  re- 
garding his  son.  After  Mr.  H.  had  been  de- 
prived ot  his  wife,  all  his  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions were  naturally  centred  upon  his  boy,  to 
whom  he  endeavored  to  make  up  the  loss  of 
a  mother,  by  his  own  coftetant  and  watchful 
attention.  He  procured  an  excellent  and 
pious  woman,  to  take  charge  of  his  domes- 
tic concerns,  and  also  to  watch  over  his  in- 
fant ;  but  he  always  took  the  government  of 
it  into  his  own  hands,  using  that  course  of 
treatment  which  he  thought  would,  not  for 
the  moment  please  or  gratify,  but  in  the  aid 
benefit  it  He  was  governed  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  rather  than  by  his  natural  feelings; 
and,  though  his  manners  were  extremely 
gentle,  he  failed  not  to  render  his  child 
obedient  even  in  its  infancy.  But,  although 
he  did  what  he  always  thought  was  for  the 
best,  he  could  not  supply  the  place  of  that 
tender  parent,  of  whom  his  child  had  been 
depriveo.  A  father  has  his  proper  place  in 
the  training  of  a  child  ;  but  there  is  a  place 
which  can  alone  be  filled  by  a  mother ;  and 
there  are  holy  influences  which  she  exerts, 
of  which,  without  her,  the  child  must  be 
deprived.  1  cannot  say  to  what  extent  the 
loss  of  its  mother  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
cause  of  the  child*s  unhappy  course,  oAer  he 
had  arrived  at  the  age  of  responsibility. 
There  were  other  influences  which  had  a 
conspicuous  part  in  bringing  this  about ;  and 
perhaps  the  first  had  no  efiiect  whatever. 
No  doubt  many,  who  have  never  known  what 
it  was  10  have  a  mother's  love,  have  become 
good  and  true  men  ;  and  surely  no  one  ever 
more  faithfully  tried  to  bring  up  a  son  in  the 
paths  of  virtue  than  did  Mr.  Howard.  But, 
be  these  things  as  they  may,  he  was  sadly 
disappointed.  During  his  absences  from 
home,  his  son  was  left  in  compffny  with  a 
favorite,  but  a  wicked  and  hypocritical  servant, 
who  completely  counteracted,  by  his  evil 
character  and  example,  all  the  father's  ex- 
ertions for  his  son's  good.  He  became  pro- 
fljnte  and  dissipat^;  his  intellect  was 
affected,  and  he  finally  became  an  inmate  of 
a  kmatie  asyhittr    -  '---'     

{To  he  continued*) 
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Farther  Devi'Inppmenfi  of  Mormon  Inlqiitty. 

Daring  the  laM  week,  twelve  bills  of  in- 
dicttneat,  for  counterfeiting  Mexican  dollars, 
and  American  half  dollars  and  dimes,  were 
found  by  the  Grand  Jury  and  presented  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  in  session  in  this 
city,  against  different  persons  in  and  about 
NauToo,  embracing  some  of  the  '*  Holy " 
TweWe,  and  other  prominent  Mormons,  and 
other  persons  in  league  with  them.  From 
incidental  remarks  made  hy  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  prirate  conversation,  (not  before  the 
jury,)  we  are  led  to  believe  that  a  large 
amoont  of  counterfeit  coin  of  the  above  de- 
scription, is,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time 
past,  circulating  in  the  Western  countrjr — as 
the  facilities  for  its  manufacture  are  said  to 
be  quite  unequalled.  The  manner  in  which 
the  money  was  put  into  circulation,  was 
stated.  At  one  mill,  1500  dollars  of  this 
specie  were  paid  out  lor  wheat  in  one  week, 
whenever  a  land  sale  was  about  to  take  place, 
waggons  were  sent  off  with  the  coin,  into  the 
land  district  where  such  sale  was  to  take 
place,  and  no  difficulty  occurred  in  ezchsngine 
off  the  counterfeit^oin  for  paper.  It  was  said 
that  the  Mormons  had  three  presses  for  coun- 
terfeiting the  coin  named,  and  that  Joe  Smith 
worked  most  industriously  at  the  business. — 
In  fact,  Joe  used  to  boast  of  his  **  minu"  A 
•hort  time  previous  to  his  death,  in  speaking 
<k  the  power  of  his  establishment  to  imitate 
the  com  above  named,  lie  was  repeatedlv 
heard  to  sav,  that  *'  it  would  beat  the  mint,^' 
and  seemed  with  others  of  his  confidential 
advisers,  to  exult  at  their  ability  to  manuiac- 
tore  ''land  office  money,"— that  being  the 
term  by  which  the  better  quality  of  their  is- 
sues were  distinguished. 

There  are  said  to  have  been  three  qoalities 
of  the  spurious  money  manu&etured,  which 
were  aold  foi  75,  50  and  25  cents  for  the  dol- 
lar. That,  for  which  the  highest  price  was 
asked,  is  said  to  be  so  perfect  as  to  escape  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  eye— the  outer  coat 
being  of  pure  silver,  and  the  allojr  so  com- 
pittely  covered  as  to  prevent  detection  in  any 
other  W9LJ  than  by  cutting.  In  receiving 
coin  of  this  description  our  friends  had  best 
beware,  or  else  they  may  have  more  cause 
to  denoance  the  Mormons  than. would  be  de- 
sirable. 

Some  other  disclosures  are  talked  of  as 
having  been  made:   the  manner  in  which 

rions  are  disposed  of,  who  are  supposed  to 
enemies  of  the  leading  Mormons.  They 
are  seized  by  some  members  of  the  Dantic, 
or  other  band,  a  leather  strap  is  placed  around 
the  neck,  so  that  if  the  least  resistance  is 
made,  they  are  choked ;  and  in  this  condition 
tbey  are  taken  to  a  skiff,  carried  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river,  their  bowels  ripped  open,  and 
their  bodies  sunk.  This  is  what  it  termed 
*'  makinff  cat-fish1>ai:"  of  their  enemies.  It 
IS  said  that  quite  a  number  of  persons  were 
disposed  of  in  this  manner. 

Jt  is  also  said  that  the  business  of  stealing 
is  redueed  to  a  rc^lar  system ;  that  there 


) 


are  three  parties  concerned  in  the  matter — 
one  of  which  ascertains  the  names  and  loca- 
tions of  persons  in  want — another  is  directed 
to  procure  provisions,  which,  when  procured, 
are  to  be  deposited  in  a  certain  place — and  a 
third  parly  deals  out  provisions  to  the  desti- 
tute. So  that  unless^  the  goods  are  found  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  first  take  them  the 
true  thieves  are  not  at  all  likely  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

So  soon  as  the  indictments  were  found,  a 
request  was  made  by  the  Marshal  of  the 
Governor  of  this  State  for  a  posse,  or  the  as- 
sistance of  the  military  force  stationed  in 
Hancock  count),  to  enable  him  to  arrest  the 
alleged  counterfeiters.  Gov.  Ford  refused 
to  grant  the  request.  We  are  not  apprised 
of  the  reasons  for  this  refusal.  They  should 
be  strong  to  justify  the  act.  An  officer  has 
since  been  sent  to  Nauvoo  to  make  the  ar- 
rests; but  we  apprehend  there  is  no  proba- 
bility of  his  success ; — for,  whatever  crimes 
these  Mormons  commit,  the  rest  are  ready  and 
willing,  if  not  bound  by  an  oath,  to  secrete 
the  culprit,  or  aid  his  escape,  either  by  fraud 
or  force.  The  Court,  >lt  is  understood,  will 
continue  in  sessioa  this  week, — to  give  time 
to  the  Marshall  to  make  his  return.  If  those 
indicted  are  brought  before  the  Court,  they 
will  probably  be  tried  the  present  term ; 
if  not,  they  will  be  likely  to  go  "unwhipt  of 
justice."— Jlfw#.  Pap. 

A  Problem  for  Sentimental  Young  Ladies, 
— ^Perhaps  some  of  our  own  "sentimental 
young  ladies"  can  solve  the  following  prob- 
lem : — 

'I  It  is  said  that  there  are  20,628  stiches  in 
a  single  shirt.  While  you  are  moving  down 
the  giddy  dance  to  the  voluptuous  strains  of 
music,  and  light  of  diamonds  is  flashing  from 
your  laughing  ejr^s*  there  are  thousands  of 
your^  sex  and  sisters  who  are  making  shirts 
at  ninepence  a  piece.  And  the  nights  are 
cold  and  long  ;  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
frost  in  the  novels  of  the  p6or,  and  himger 
that  eats  through  stone  walls,  and  preys  upon 
the  hearts  of  women.  Believe  it,  though  an 
unromantic  incident  in  the  human  condition — 
there  are  thousands  of  delicate  females,  with 
womanly  hearts  in  them,  full  of  womanly 
affections,  now  plying  their  benumbed  fingers 
Hit  the  rate  of  sis  mills  for  a  thousand  stiMes, 
to  buy  coarse  black  bread  to  keep  them 
alive,  to  hire  a  pillow  on  Which  to  lay  their 
heads  and  obtain  a  few  hours  of  merciful 
oblivion  of  their  pitiful  destiny.  And  these, 
but  for  circumstances  beyond  their  control  or 
accountabilily,  would  have  vied  with  you  icir 
grace  or  beauty  in  the  parlor  or  in  the  hall, 
and  have  shone  like  jewels  of  the  first  water 
in  the  diadem  of  human  society.  Now  sup- 
pose you  take  an  inventory  of  all  your  enjoy- 
ments, of  all  the  articles  of  your  dress,  fur- 
niture, food,  fuel,  &c,  and  see  how  man^  of 
'hem  you  could  buy  with  the  money  paid  to 
a   seamstress  for    taking    twenty    thousand 
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stiches  00  a  shirt.    Begin,  if  yoa  please,  with 

I  oar  boa,  muff,  bonnet  or  shawl,  and  6nd  how 
ong  it  woald  take  to  pay  for  one  of  these  at 
the  rate  at  which  thousands  of  your  sisters 
are  compelled  to  labor.  Especially  when 
you  are  out  shopping,  with  papa's  purse  in 
your  hand,  remember  this  calculation. — 
Have  yon  purchased  a  boa  for  $18.  and  re- 
turned delignted  with  your  glossy  treasure  1 
Take  four  pencil  and  solve  this  problem: 
if  a  seamstress  takes  3000  sliches  in  a  seam 
oi  ooe  yard  in  length  for  two  cents,  what 
would  be  the  length  of  a  seam  she  would 
bare  to  sew  to  buy  a  boa  at  $18  ?  Problems 
oi  this  kind  would  cultivate  a  lovelier  senti- 
mentality in  the  hearts  of  susceptible  young 
ladies,*  than  all  the  tearful  novels  in  the 
world.'* 

Potato  Flour. — Potatoes  which  are  un- 
soand  may  be  converted  mto  starch,  and  thus 
saved  from  total  loss.  In  England  and  Ire- 
land, where  the  ravages  of  the  potato  dis- 
ease have  been  seriously  injurious,  it  has  been 
attempted  to  preserve  the  valuable  properties 
of  the  root  by  extracting  the  farina  or  flour, 
by  various  processes.  It  is  converted  into 
^  British  arrow  root,"  which  is  nothing  more 
than  starch  in  a  nice  form.  The  Farmer's 
Magazine  gives  the  following  as  the  most 
perfect  process  of  obtaining  the  flour: 

1.  Thoroughly  wash  the  potatoes. 

2.  Peel  away  the  skin  without  cutting  off 
much. 

3.  Grate  the  peeled  potatoes  finely  into  a 
palp. 

4.  Place  the  pulp  on  a  hair  sieve,  pour 
water  over  it,  stirring  it  about  well,  till  the 
water  ceases  to  pass  with  a  milky  appear- 
ance. 

5.  The  pulp  left  on  the  sieve  may  be 
thrown  away,  (or  given  to  animals)  and  the 
milky  water  set  aside  to  settle. 

6.  When  the  particles  of  starch  have  all 
settled,  the  water  sliould  be  poured  off,  and 
fresh  water  added  ;  the  whole  stirred  up 
afresh  and  allowed  to  settle  again. 

7.  Those  washings  may  be  repeated  four 
or  five  tiroes,  when  the  starch  will  have  as- 
sumed the  character  of  arrow-root,  and  will 
have  become  white  as  snow,  whilst  the 
water  will  now  be  perfectly  clear. 

8.  The  prepared  flour  must  be  thoroughly 
dried,  and  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of 
time  in  jars  or  casks. 

The  flour  or  starch' may  be  dried  by  being 
spread  on  a  cloth  and  laid  on  a  board  in  the 
sun,  or  it  may  be  dried  in  stoves  or  ovens. 
Prepared  in  the  manner  described,  the  flour 
may  not  oalv  be  used  as  starch  but  may  be 
osed  with  wheat  flour  for  making  bread,  pud- 
dinsrs,  &c  It  is  also  used  as  arrow  root,  and 
is  a  delicate  food  for  weak  digestions,  for 
children,  and  for  the  sick. — Cultivator, 


•¥■ 


Swallonoinf^  Pins. — On  Saturday  a  young 
lady  pat  five  or  six  pins  into  her  mouth,  and 
forgetting  them,   they  got  mto  her   throat, 


and  in  gagging  she  threw  them  all  up  but 
one,  which  remained  across  the  passage. 
She  became  very  much  alarmed,  and  im- 
mediately made  application  to  a  physician. 
The  pin  was  firmly  fixed  across  the  lower 
portion  of  the  OBSophagus,  or  about  two 
mches  above  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  in  that  situation  it  was  impossible 
10  bring  it  up  by  the  mouth.  The  doctor 
therefore  tied  a  bit  of  sponge  to  the  end  of 
a  piece  of  whalebone,  and  after  bending  it  to 
the  shape  of  the  passage,  pushed  the  pin 
into  the  stomach,  which  gave  instant  relieL — 
N.  Y.  True  Sun. 


TELL   ME   ALL. 

BY  MRS.   HEWITT. 

"  Story  !  I  have  none  to  tell,^^ 

**  Come  mother !  sit  beneath  the  vine 

Here  by  our  open  door. 
And  tell  me  who  my  fathers  were 

In  the  glorious  days  of  yore. 

I've  read  to-day  of  glowing  tales — 

Wondering  o'er  every  line — 
Of  the  knights  who  fought  for  the  holy  crosa^ 

In  the  wars  of  Palestine — 

Of  their  prancing  steeds,  and  flashing  speans 

And  their  pennons  waving  out, 
And  the  clarions  mingling  on  the  air 

With  the  stirring  battle  shout — 

Till  I  seemed  to  hear  the  rush  of  fight. 

The  Moslem's  rallying  cry. 
The  Christian  charge,  and  the  Paynim  rout^ 

And  the  shouts  of  victory ! 

And  were  my  sires  bold  warrior  knights  ? 

Oh !  brave  in  their  array  ! 
Dear  mother  !  I  am  old  enough — 

Tell  me  the  tale,  I  priy  !" 

*'  I  have  no  tales  like  these,  my  boy, 

In  thy  young  ear  to  pour — 
Here,  where  we  dwell,  thy  grandsire  dwelt, 

As  his  grandsires  did  before. 

With  the  healthful  flush  of  manly  toil. 
And  the  sweat  drop  on  his  brow ; 

They  won  these  fields  from  the  wild  and 
waste, 
By  the  mattock  and  the  plough. 

They  were  the  soil's  true  conqueror    - 

A  spotless  name  theic  shield ; 
And  their  banner  was  the  wavip/  ;  i^.i 

Of  the  ripened  harve.'^t  Held. 

Seek  not  to  deck  thy  fair  youii;;  bruw 
Wiih  mouldering  wreathes  of  faiiie; 

But  onward  !  girt  in  manhood's  might, 
And  will  ihybelf  a  name  ! 

Gaard  well  ihy  faith— keep  uuo  ihy  heart — 

Hold  thou  thine  honor  tlist ; 
Thus  be  the  lustre  of  thy  worth 

Back  upon  fathers  cast." 
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&>n»e  of  (he  mMi  inlemtiDg  Bights  which 

■«:»ir  offm,  i„  .11  i„  „„„  „j  ,1^^^. 

maca,  an  ibon  of  go,„„,  r,„,,,  f„^_ 

'If.  ^'^  I""''  "  rooih,  or  »n  io 
chiloiood,  u  ,h,,  K,i,„i„„  ,„.  ,„  ^ 

«uh  Jnm,  ud  Mid„„  oil  daih.  .  w.rm 
•nJ  mce,.  .ii,chn„i  h«w,m  two  r.mtlo. 

.  »  mtnr  iniu  lo  iMonmeiid  ii  to  alteo- 
i™,  .ppiol).iioii  ud  idniiailoo,  ihii  Ic 
•«m<  »ood.,n.|  ,h,  poeu  !,„,  „,  „„^ 
fi»li.o,ll,  ,o.d,  I, .  ,„i,j„  „,  ,i„i,  1.^ 
8l»k.p„,.  !,„  t^MtMy  .ketthid  ih.  fnl- 
io«.  of  ,och  friradi,  .1  th,  p,o,p,oi  of  .,». 
""on,  ,0  hi,  cb.r.cim  of  il.len.  ,M  S,,. 
»^.h,oh  o«rd„,i;,,  ,„  j„i„,j  ,„ 


.'.' ,?"'*o  l"VBtog«h«  trwled  o 
Up«i  ooe  Mmpl«r,  gittuig  on  a^ 
E»eii  in  a  bsTbarous  o 


""  or  aarage  rtate  ot  to- 

o«lr,  Ih.  fmal,  ,h„,„,„  b„  ,„„|„, 
»hih,i,d  trail.  »o,ib,  ofadoiiratroiii  bot 
duoatrf  a.  our  dangbim  are  a,  ,b,  pre,„i 
ar.in  thi  tniditof  the  circuBuaoe,,  ,„,. 
aunding  them   in-  biir  frW  Md-Protestani 


FRIENDS. 

ooontry,  w.  ma,  tod  m«,,  oppontmiii™  ,„  j 
on.ooi.go  and  dir«.  the  bodding  a.d  growth  ■ 
of  <noh  fnonddtipk  aa  mar  ban  tb.  nan  ' 
inportan,  .„d  ,„.„«,  („,„„„  „  ,|_^._  , 
ob.mol„.  ..d  li,,..    „  ,^j  ^  ^.^^  , 

PW..  Itko  lb...  ,0  „pr,„  .11  ,b^  ,i„;  ; 
lacl.  and  mggo.tion^  wbloh  w.  conid  wi.h  [ 
to  prtnt  and  la,  biior,  „,,  ,„d„  „  ^  < 
Tor,  ini.t,«b,g  ,nbi„^  w,  „„„„,,  b„,.  ' 
"w  d„„|,  i,  ,|n„„  „„„i,,„j^  ,^„  „^j  ; 
aitacbraenta  are  often  eapooed  to  being  it 
rapted  and  broken  b,  ebange^  real  or  „„.  < 
po»d,  braderoiion  to  the  req„ire,.„t.  of  ■' 
faahton,  by  a  Ji„|.  coldne..  on  one  h.nd,  or  i 
i>  little  anepielon  on  the  other,  i>  well  ae  b,  ' 
change  of  place,  rel.tion^  .e,„a|.,ance;  i 
So.    But  ,b,  parent  dionld  think  it  a  dnir^  I 

ind  T  "'^''~  "  "*'  '■"""•'IP 

wit,?  "T""  "'"  "  ■"  ''"'"'■•ioo.  of 
woalib,  circle,  taate  and  hibiti.     When  once 
formed,  let  noibiog  he  .p.k,n  or  tbongbt  „1,  i 
ll,«0l«,gMi,|,j„.i„3„j,^.  ". 


THE  AUBBICAN  PBNHY  HAQAZINB. 


MOORISH   SCHOOL  AND    COFFEEHOUSE. 


W«  heu  M  moch  of  Arabian  litoatiue  in 
put  mgea,  and  of  i1m  book*,  nntbore,  librae 
rial  nod  otbei  inatiratictu  of  the  Moon  in 
Sptin  and  Africa,  thai  we  DBiurally  ferl  a 
ODontj  lo  become  acqaainiod  witb  ibe  pi^ 
mi  atnte  of  learning  amoDg  (beit  daaeend- 
■ta. 

A  large  librair  of  Anbfc  mannacripta  ia 
■dU  preaerred  in  the  celebral«d  palace  of  Al- 
hanbta.  bat  little  haa  jrei  becm  made  known 
of  ita  coQ'enta.  In  modarn  tiniea  ao  few  Ara- 
bian worka  faare  beat  Iranalated,  ibat  we 
bare  few  maleriala  of  which  to  form  opin- 
Some  trarellers  in  Egypt  bare  recent- 
Ij  pobtlihed  anch  aoeoonia,  however,  aa  majr 
affi»d  tba  iaqnirei  a  genenl  knowledge  of  the 
■■Ijeet;  and  the  following  exlracte,  which 
we  make  ftom  lite  Kct.  Michael  BntKl's 
Hitioiy  of  ihe  Barbary  Stalea,  may  be  inlei>- 
fating  to  eome  of  one  readera. 

The  timple  little  building  repreaented  in 
oar  print,  we  would  first  remark,  ao  pleaaani* 
ly  ninated,  nnder  Ihe  abade  of  tree*  of  Ta- 
riona  fidiage,  ataada  in  the  rilhge  of  Byrma- 
draiSt  in  Barbary ;  and  contaios  both  a  school 
and  a  Coffee-hoase.  To  thoae  who  ar«  ac- 
quainted with  the  batuia  of  ibe  HuaelniaD, 
this  will  be  snffideni  to  show  that  edncatioo 
is  macb  needed :  fbr  a  coffee-house  is  the 
KodexTooa  lor  idlers,  and  especially  ot  pro 
feaacd  atory-tellers  and  their  bearers. 
A  Sketch  of  Archie  and  Moorith  Liltraturt. 
As  the  Uuolaey.of  Mobammedanitm  is  not 
dosdy  eoDnaetea  witb  liierature  il  is  in  vain 


rimed  Ihe  Western  CaKpba.e^erec«ifi«d  , 
10  the  elucidation  of  iheir  sacred  books,   be 
laws  enjoined  by  their  prophet,  "J  "   ""e   ■ 
the  wUTvation  o/  poetry  ;  tb.J  last  be'ng  the 
amnsemmitortbeUor  of  aU  mde  tnb«.-   . 
When,  however,  ibeir  civil  ^•"V'^3^ 
to  an  end.  the  Moslem,  andei  the  dwmmoo  \ 
ofibeAbba«ide«,acqnifrfau«tefoT»eiMee.   , 
espedally  for  those  br  wshes  of  it  '"»«5^ 
ttibnte  to  ihe  ancc.«  of  Asironwny-    Alma- 
moan,  Ibe  seventh  of  that  dynasty,  wraomg   ) 
Ibe  path  which  had  been  marked  »»  ™ Jl™  \ 
by  bto  predeceswrs.  employed    ««fi*2';«   < 
agents  in  Armenia-Syriaand  Egyni.  locollert 

the  works  of  the  Greek  P.'"'»=«'P''"^  "'^™ 
he  also  ordered  to  be  translated  mwiteian-   , 

gnage  of  Arabia,  and  Ulnstrsted  by  «^«  "^I  ! 
Skilful  interpreters.  Homblmg.h.msdfso  ftr 
as  to  become  a  pupil  to  the  nation  whom  his  , 
»nns  had  aubdoed,  be  set  an  «»"'^'l^  ' 
ridnoM  application  »«  ^is  subjects,  "Aoru^  ■ 
them  10  pursue  with  atieoiion  'he  mstrMUve  , 
writings  which  be  had  procured  PW  t»«»  . 
leaminir,  and  M  make  themselves  masiew  oi  < 
the  rarl  wisdom  which  had  eialied  the  oouD-  , 
irymen  of  Plaio  and  Euclid.  "Hewaanoi  . 
imorant."  says  Abulpharagins.  "  that  inw  ; 
are  the  elect  of  God,  his  best  and  most  nadul  , 
servants,  whose  lives  are  devoied  10  the  im-  j 
provement  of  their  intellectual  Jacnlties.  The 
mean  ambiiion  of  the  Chinese,  or  the  Turks,  , 
may  glory  id  the  industry  of  their  handa,  or  i 
the  indulgence  of  their  sensual  propenstiies  i  | 
though  these  dexterous  anists  must  view  witn  , 
hop^ess  emulation  the  hexagons  and  pyra-  . 
raids  of  a  beehive,  and  acknowledge  tbe  sn-  ^ 
perior  strength  of  lions  and  tigers,  ina  , 
teachers  of  philosophy  are  the  real  lumina- 
Ties  of  the  world,  which,  wUhoui  tn«f  "'«•  , 
would  again  sink  inla  igaorance  and.  haibar-   , 


dosdy  eoDnaeted  witb  literature  it  is  in  vain     J     lam.  .    j  j  ;,„if  .„ 

that  we  look  fov  any  fruits  U.  profasaioaal  The  ardor  of  Almamoon  exlMded  ilselt  to 
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the  Faiimites  ot  Africa,  who  now  deemed  it 
an  honor  to  become  the  patrons  of  the  learn- 
ed. The  emirs  ot  provinces  were  smitten 
with  a  similar  emulation, ' and  science  .met 
with  an  ample  reward  in  all  parts  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan empire.  The  royal  library  is  said 
to  have  consisted  of  a  hundred  thousand 
manuscripts,  elegantly  transcribed  and  splen- 
didly bound,  which  were  freely  lent  to  the 
'students  in  the  capital,  as  well  as  atKairwan 
and  Alexandria.  In  every  ciiy  the  produc- 
tions of  Arabic  literature  were  copied  with 
much  industry  and  collected  with  great  care. 
The  treasures  of  Africa,  however,  were  sur- 
passed by  those  of  Spain,  where  the  Ommia- 
des  had  formed  an  establishment  containing 
six  hundred  thousand  volumes.  Cordova, 
with  the  adjacent  towns  of  Malaga,  Almeria 
and  Murcia,  could  boast  of  having  produced 
three  htmdred  authors ;  while,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Andalusia,  there  were,  it  is  said,  no  fewer 
than  seventy  public  libraries.  Nor  was  this 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  science  confined  to 
one  family  or  one  ase.  On  the  contrary,  it 
continued  to  adorn  the  ascendancy  of  the  Ara- 
bians about  five  hundred  years,  when  it  was 
terminated  by  the  great  irruption  of  ihe  Mon* 
j^s,  who  sueceeddl  in  spreading  a  cloud  of 
Ignorance  and  barbarism  over  a  large  portion 
of  Asia  and  of  the  West.  This  period  of 
light  in  the  several  caliphates  or  Bagdad, 
Egypt  and  Spain,  beginning  in  the  eighth 
aM  ending  in  the  fourteenth  century,  coin- 
cided with  the  darkest  and  most  inactive 
ages  of  Europe ;  but  since  the  sun  of  know- 
l^lge  rose  again  in  the  latter  division  of  the 
globe,  the  shades  of  intellectual  night  appear 
to  have  fallen  with  increased  obscurity  upon 
all  the  kingdoms  of  Northern  Africa. 

It  is  not  undeserving  of  remark,  that  some 
treatises,  of  which  the  Greek  originals  ar<i 
loet,  have  been  preserved  to  us  through  the 
medium  of  Arabic  translations.  As  mathe- 
matics, astronomy  and  physic,  were  the  fa- 
vonte  subjects  of  investigation  among  the 
learned  Mohammedans,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  there  should  have  been  found  in  their  re- 

C'tories  regular  versions  of  Euclid,  Apol- 
iis,  Ptolemy,  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 
In  the  department  of  Metaphysics,  as  also  in 
that  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  great 
value  was  attached  to  the  speculations  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  those  disunguished  mas- 
teia  of  reasonioff  and  founders  of  the  most 
celebrated  schools  in  Greece.  The  Arabians, 
whose  ingenious  spirits  inclined  them  to  the 
study  of  dialects,  preferred  the  philosophy  of 
the  fatter ;  and,  as  it  afiorded  a  plausible  in- 
strument for  conducting  debate,  and  more  es- 
pecially for  methodizing  the  conclusions  at- 
tained by  argument  or  observation,  it  was 
adopted  generally  in  the  seminaries  establish- 
ed by  the  Saracens.  Useless  when  applied 
to  the  interpretation  of  physical  phenomena, 
it  afforded  no  aid  to  those  who  wished  to  de- 
tect the  principles  by  which  the  movements 
of  the  material  universe  are  regulated ;  and, 
as  in  all  respects  it  was  better  calculated  for 
the  detection  of  error  than  for  the  investiga- 


tion of  truth,  it  is  not  wonderfuf,  that,  upon 
the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  the  natural 
sciences  should  have  presented  themselves  in 
nearly  the  same  imperfect  state  in  which  they 
had  been  left,  many  centuries  before,  by  the 
sages  of  Athens. 

The  climate  of  Africa,  as  well  as  the  habits 
of  the  oriental  people  who  now  inhabited  the 
upper  coast,  encouraged  the  pursuits  of  prac- 
tical astronomy — a  species  of  knowledge 
which  was  supposed  to  confer  upon  the 
adepts  in  its  profound er  mysteries  an  acquain- 
tanite  with  the  destination  of  individuals  and 
of  nations.  The  most  costly  apparatus  was 
supplied  by  the  Caliph  Almamoun,  and  he 
had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  bis  mathema- 
ticians were  able  to  measure  a  degree  of  the 
great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  to  determine  its 
entire  circumfererco  at  twenty-four  thousand 
miles.  But  it  was  in  chemistry  that  the  Sa- 
racens made  the  greatest  advances,  and  con- 
tributed most  to  the  progress  of  modem  sci- 
ence. They  first  invented  and  named  the 
alembic  for  the  purposes  of  distillation ;  ana- 
lyzed the  substances  of  the  three  kingdoms 
of  nature;  proved  the  distinction  and  the  af- 
finities of  acids  and  alkalis;  and  converted* 
the  poisonous  minerals  into  salutary  medi- 
cines. It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  objects 
of  their  most  eager  research  were  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals,  and  the  elixir  of  immor- 
tal health ;  and  that  their  secret  processes 
were  aided  by  all  the  ^powers  of  mystery, 
fraud  and  superstition.  But  it  was  equally 
certain,  that  the  results  of  their  numerous 
experiments  tended  to  widen  the  breach  of 
real  knowledge ;  to  suggest  methods  of  man- 
ipulation; and  finally,  to  open  a  path  into 
those  spacious  fields  where  man  has  reaped 
the  most  abundant  fruits  of  ingenuity  and 
perseverance. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  protract- 
ed domination  of  the  Turks  in  Africa,  and 
the  destrubtioD  of  the  capital  so  long  occupied 
by  the  Commanders  of  the  Faithful,  have 
occasioned  the  disappearance  of  the  greater 
part  of  those  monuments  by  which  the  scien- 
tific triumphs  of  the  Arabs  are  elsewhere 
perpetuated.  The  catalogue  of  the  Escurial 
still  bears  testimony  to  the  extent  of  their 
labors,  both  as  commentators  and  translators ; 
while  lists  of  works,  edited  or  composed  by 
the  scholars  of  Bagdad,  prove  that  the  court 
of  the  Abbassides  was  not  less  auspicious  to 
the  enterprises  of  literary  zeal.  But  of  the 
distinction  which  belonged  to  Kairwan  in  this 
respect,  no  traces  now  remain  in  the  savage 
country  of  which  it  was  once  the  ornament 
and  the  defence.  The  fame  of  that  city,  at 
one  time  filled  with  palaces  and  schools,  is 
only  to  be  heard  in  the  form  of  an  echo  from 
contemporaneous  writers,  who  flout  ished  in 
Spain  or  Italy ;  and  is,  in  our  days,  faintly 
resounded  in  the  compilations  of  Abulphara- 
gius,  Renaudot,  Fabricius,  Asseman,  Casiri, 
and  the  learned  D'Herbelot. 

(To  be  continued  J) 
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VAPOIiBON  BOHAPARTB. 

(Canimued  from  Vol.  1»  page  45.) 

Napoieoo  may  have  bad  more  natural  ai^ 
feetion  and  fneDdlineaa  of  character  than 
some  of  his  eoemies  hare  acknowledged : 
bat  certainly  there  are  but  few  iDstances  re- 
corded, even  by  his  friends,  which  afford  evi- 
deDce  of  anything  more  than  common  hu- 
manity in  his  heart.  The  scenes  of  carnage 
which  be  witnessed  appear  to  haye  but  sel- 
dom excited  his  sensibility.  We  recollect 
the  feelings  with  which  we  were  affected,  in 
reading  a  description,  written  by  one  of  his 
officers,  of  Napoleon's  passage  over  one  of 
his  fields  of  battle,  on  the  morning  after  the 
eagagemenu  He  made  few  remarks  on 
the  shocking  objects  that  met  his  view,  and 
went  on  with  his  staff,  not  only  among  the 
slaioy  bat  over  and  upon  them.  He  was  ra- 
ther grave  and  taciturn:  for  the  mangled 
limbs  and  bodies  which  were  yesterday  striv- 
mginlus  cause  and  obedient  to  his  command, 
■any  of  them  moved  by  hearts  enthusiastic 
ia  his  favor,  were  now  trampled  upon,  and 
siiU  more  mangled  by  his  horse's  feet.  But, 
the  writer  informs  us,  he  had  a  feeling  heart, 
he  did  exhilHt  some  emotion :  for  at  length 
he  heard  a  sadden  shriek  from  the  ground 
beneath  him»  and  saw  that  his  horse  had 
trodden  on  a  wounded  soldier,  who  was  not 
quite  dead.  He  reined  in  his  steed,  made  him 
step  off  from  the  poor  creature,  and  gave  or- 
ders that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  hospital, 
and  then  pursued  his  way.  This  may  have 
been  a  great  stretch  of  humanity  for  a  cob- 
qucror :  but,  instead  of  praising  it,  we  say, 
God  protect  the  poor  and  hdpless  of  our 
face — the  women  and  children,  at  least-^ 
from  sympathy  and  coinpassion  like  this ! 

But  now  approached  the  closing  scene. — 
The  curtain  at  length  began  to  fall.  The 
long  tragedy  was  near  its  end.  Two  mighty 
powers  remained  to  be  conquered,  one  of 
which  he  once  had  humbled.  It  remained 
but'  to  humble  them  as  he  had  humbled 
the  others,  and  all  would  be — what  ?  What 
was  probably  in  the  anticipation  of  that  mind, 
when  it  looked  forward  to  the  subjugation  of 
Bossia  and  England  f  Can  we  be  justified 
in  supposing  that  his  aims  and  his  hopes 
were  on  the  introduction  of  a  state  of  things 
more  beneficial  to  the  people  of  Europe  ?  If 
any  one  can  form  any  plausible  conjecture  of 
that  nature,  we  might  well  feel  curious  to 
know  it    What  men  would  he  have  crowned 


kings  of  Russia  and  England;  and  what 
principles  would  he  have  chosen  to  dictate 
to  them  and  to  the  continent  ?  Then,  in 
what  position  would  he  have  placed  him- 
self? What  would  have  been  the  results  to 
our  age  and  our  country  ?  Let  thqse  who  va- 
lue p^ce,  national  freedom,  personal  liberty 
and  religion,  meditate  on  questions  like  these, 
and  they  may  perhaps  become  better  qualified 
to  appreciate  the  blessings  reserved  to  us, 
and  the  virtue  and  foresight  of  the  men  in 
this  and  other  countries,  who  disinterestedly 
opposed  the  progress  of  Napoleon. 

Great  preparations  had  once  been  made  for 
the  invasion  of  England,  in  small  vessels  and 
rafts  from  the  French  coast ;  and  experiments 
were  made  which  countenanced  the  idea, 
that  such  means  might  be  relied  on  in  fiivo- 
lable  weather.  But  the  attempt  was  never 
made.  In  the  year  1812,  Bonaparte  invaded 
Russia  with  a  large  army ;  and  on  Sept.  Uth 
they  reached  Moscow.  There  they  designed 
to  spend  the  winter,  in  comfort  and  abun- 
dance, and,  in  the  Spring  to  proceed  to  P»- 
tersburgh,  when  the  immense  empire  would 
be  Napoleon's.  When,  in  1776,  Lord  Howe 
was  about  to  enter  New  York,  it  was  pro* 
posed,  in  a  council  of  war,  to  our  officers,  to 
bum  the  city,  and  thus  render  it  untenable. 
The  plan  was  rqected;  and  New  York  became 
the  head-quarters  of  the  enemy,  with  vast 
injury  to  our  country,  tmtil  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  Russian  Emperor  and  his  council* 
lors  made  an  opposite  decision,  and  took  such 
a  step  as  had  been  declined  by  Americans* 
The  first  night  had  hardly  set  in,  after  Na* 
poleon's  army  had  entered  Moscow,  and  their 
shouts  of  exultation  had  scarcely  ceased, 
when  fires  burst  out  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  victors  were  leh 
houseless  and  starving,  in  sight  of  the  ruins* 
The  winter  set  in  with  luusual  severity  ;  and 
a  man  of  humane  feelings  can  hardly  endure 
to  read  one  of  the  simplest  accounts  of  the 
sufferings  df  the  army  on  its  retreat.  <*  La- 
baume's  Campaign  in  Russia "  may  be  one 
of  the  most  convenient  to  many  of  our  read- 
ers. 

But  did  the  leader  suffer  with  his  follow^ 
ers  ?  Ah  no !  The  same  selfishness  which 
makes  a  conqueror  willing  to  sacrifice  his 
fellow  creatures  to  himself  in  one  case,  may 
be  expected  to  do  it  in  another,  especially  the 
most  preasiag.  Bonaparte  travelled  to  Paris 
in  a  coach,  which  contained  a  bed,  a  little 
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kitcben»  a  store,  taUe  snd  talMe-set,  serrant 
provisions,  &c.,  and  was  drawn  by  the  best 
horses,  day  and  night,  without  stopping, 
leaTiDg  bis  soldiers  to  freeze,  to  starre  of 
to  be  killed  by  the  Cossacks. 

In  April,  1813,  he  raised  another  army, 
maicbed  into  Prussia,  gained  the  victories  of 
Bwntzea  and  Wartzen.  But  the  Austriant 
and  Bararians  joined  the  confederacy  against 
him;  and,  while  at  Leipsic,  he  found  his 
enemies  upon  htm,  and  he  was  dnren  to 
Ments,  and  abandoned  all  bis  conquests  in 
Germany.  The  following  year,  1614,  the 
ooafedecatet  crossed *the  Rhine:  tfid,  after 
Mfeml  battlet,  entered  Paris.  The  wild 
horses  fvom  the  Do«  and  the  Volga  weve  tied 
by  Iheir  Cossadi  nimn  tm  the  trees  in*  the 
Gaidett  tA  the  TuHenes;;:  maft  he  wbo  had 
brought  an  incursion  of  barbaitans  into  the 
proud  d^tal  of  Fcanoe,  signed  a  treaty  at 
Fontainbleau,  and  retired  to  the  iidand  of  El- 
ba, to  trouble  the  nations  no  longer.  But  in 
Mareh,  1816,  he  landed  in  ProTsnce,  in  the 
south  of  France,  and,  proceeding  to  Paris  on 
the  aOth,  was  reeeired  with  new  enthusiasm, 
and  soon  defeated  General  Blucher  and  33,000 
men,an  the  frontier  of  Belgiom. 

On  the  18th  of  June  was  fought  the  awful 
battle  of  Waterloo,  about  14  miles  fVom 
Brussels.  He  had  attempted  to  reach  that 
eity  by  a  forced  march :  but  Lord  Wellington 
at  the  head  of  the  confederates,  stopped  him 
at  a  range  of  high  ground,  by  occupying  a 
higher  range  in  his  fhmt ;  and,  on  the  smooth 
and  gentle  decUrities  berween  them,  was 
fought  the  last  battle  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
The  **  corered  way  **  still  remains,  from  which 
he  viewed  the  field  and  sent  his  orders,  be- 
tween two  elevations  of  ground  which  protect- 
ed htm  from  the  shot ;  and  opposite  are  seen 
two  large  square  spots,  where  in  1831,  the 
wheat  grew  three  shades  greener  than  any- 
where else:  there  were  buried  13,000  of  his 
•*  Inrtncibles,"  his  favorite  troops,  who  lost 
their  lives  in  obeying  his  command — "On- 
ward !  Cut  the  way  through  to  Brussels !" 
*«  Tout  est  perdu  !  Sauvons  nous  /" 
(All  is  lost.--Let  us  save  ourselves !) 

These,  said  his  guide,  (who  was  our  guide 
dso  to  the  field  in  1831,)  these  were  the  only 
words  he  uttered,  when,  afler  observing  the 
destruction  of  his  last  hope,  he  spurred  his 
his  horse,  and  fled  for  safety. 

fie-veaohedPam^m  tke^etlr^-Juln^B^ 
on  the  15th  surrendered  himself  to  the  En- 


glish at  Rochefort.  He  was  sent  to  the  island 
of  St.  Helena,  and  confined  there  until  ht^ 
death  whkh  occurrsd  May  5th,  1831.  On 
the  7th  of  Jnly,  1840,  his  remains  were  de- 
ponted  in  the  Hospital  of  Invalides,  hi  P^ris, 
wkh  public  honors. 


TBBfPBBAIICIi. 


It  has  been  ascertained  froni  data  believ- 
ed to  be  eerrect,  that  the  oonsnraptioQ  of 
intoxicating  liquors  of  all  kinds  in  the 
United  States  yet  amouota  to  over  five  gnl- 
Ions  per  annum  to  each  man,  woman  and 
child.  At  this  rate,  and  taking  our  popu- 
lation at  twenty  millions,  the  consumption 
would  be  one  hundred  miUiens  of  gallons 
yearly.  (England  consumes  over  fifly 
millions  of  gallons  of  strong  beer  alone 
yearly.)  This  quantity  at  the  retail 
price  of  three  cents  per  glassy  would  coet 
tlM  ceBSunienr  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  yearly. 

Let  us  see  what  llie  expendituree  of 
this  sum  would  do  provided  tippling  wooM 
oease. 

It  would  fbmisb  every  family  on  the  globe 
with  a  Bible. 

It  would  build  and  endow  one  thousaad 
seminaries  of  laammg  at  9100^000  each, 
or  ten  thousand  at  $10,000  each.  ZIZ^ 

It  would  build  five  hundred  thousand 
miles  of  magnetic  telegraph  at  $200  a  mile, 
forming  a  perfect  net-work  for  instanta- 
neous communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
Union. 

It  would  m  a  single  year  build  a  city 
of  fifty  thousand  tenements  at  a  cost  of  two 
thousand  dollars  eaeh,  and  accommodate 
tkree  hundred  thouaand  inhabitaQt»-^iz  to 
each  house. 

It  would  be  five  dollars  to  eaoh  iadi. 
vidual,  and  twenty-five  dollars  to  each  &m. 
ily  in  the  Union. 


The  First  Snow,—Biey.  Mr.  Dean,  Bap- 
tist  Missionary,  who,  in  company  with  the 
young  Chinese  convert,  A-Bak,  is  visiting 
the  various  Baptist  churches,  was  over- 
taken by  a  snow  storm  at  Tremont,  in  Mich, 
igan.  It  was  expected  that  the  j'oung  fo- 
reigner would  be  amused  and  his  curiosity 
exeited  by  this,  to  him,  novel  freak  of  na- 
ture. The  reverse,  however,  was  the  casa 
A-bak  was  so  much  afifected  by  it,  that 
serious  apprehensions  for  his  health  were 
entertained  by  his  friends.  On  the  following 
day  he  so  fer  recovered  as  to  warrant  a 
'joifrney  soiifhivard,  fn*  iVe  hope  of  Ending 
the  chmate  milder. 


^i^i^^^^^^ 
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BOOTS  AND  BUDS. 

At  Um  l^>pToabh  <^  Spring  we  liave  the 
pIcMuig  anticipatioa  of  woan  being  able  to 
mj  :— 

**  The  time  of  the  tingiog  of  birds  has 
eomei  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  beaid 
in  OUT  land.'' 

Ve  shall  soon  be  cheered  by  the  appear- 
anceof     - 

^  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear  and  after 
that  the  full  com  in  the  ear.'* 

Tes.  soon  that  annual  wonder  is  to  be 
repf^ated  in  our  sight,  which  the  wisest  of 
men  still  find  wholly  beyond  their  compre- 
hcDsion,  the  budding  and  growth  of  the 
plantSL 

There  are  a  few  fiicts  connected  with 
roots  and  buds,  howerer,  which  are  well 
asoertatned,  but  not  generally  understood. 

First  Plants  grow  only  from  seeds  and 
buda  It  is  common  to  speak  of  them  as 
growing  £rom  roots :  but,  strictly  speakingi 
in  the  language  of  botanists,  they  neyer 
grow  from  the  root  No.  1,  above,  repre- 
sents a  root*  with  a  bud  puUing  out  between 
two  leaves:  but  the  \)ud  is  not  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  root:  for  a  proper  root 
never  has  a  bud  in  it,  even  if  the  bud  lie 
under  ground.  No.  2  is  a  creeping  plant 
Ofily  the  little  fibres  of  it  are  called  its' 


roots,  because  the  horizontal  part  contains 
buds.  That  is  considered  as  the  stem, 
which  may  contain  buds.  No.  3  is  a  lum- 
py root,  but  the  roots  are  not  like  the  po- 
tato, for  they  have  no  buds.  What  are 
commonly  called  potato  roots,  which  we 
eat,  are  properly  the  stems :  for  they  eon- 
tain  buds..  Only  the  little  fibres  then  are 
roots.  No.  4  is  a  soaly  bulb,  like  a  tulip 
root  It  grows  under  ground,  but  is  pro- 
perly a  stem,  for  it  contains  the  bud. — 
The  buds  of  the  horse-chestnut  and  other 
trees,  already  swelling,  difier  only  in  the  sit- 
nation,  being  placed  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
or  between  the  stem  and  the  leafstalks. 
Nofl.  5  de  6  are  buds  cut  open  and  magnified. 

These  simple  facts  are  easily  proved  and 
understood,  and  should  be  explained  to  all 
the  young  as  the  season  advancea  How 
the  buds  grow  is  a  most  curious  subject  of 
inquiry,  and  admirably  adapted  to  raise  our 
grovelling  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
great  and  glorious  ^mg  who  is  continually 
performing  his  wonders  on  every  hand 
around  us. 


Coloring  Matter, — ^A  process  for  restorinff 
decayed  writings,  recently  given,  is  as  fof 
lows: — Cover  the  letters  with  prussic  al- 
kali, with  the  additioD  of  a  diluted  mineral 
acid,  on  the  application  of  which  the  letters 
change  very  speedily  to  a  deep  blue  color  of 
great  beauty  and  intensity.  To  prevent  the 
^reading  ol  the  color,  which  by  blotting  the 
parchments  detracts  greatly  from  the  lesibil* 
ity,  the  alkali  should  he  put  on  first,  and  the 
diluted  acid  added  upon  it.  The  method 
found  to  answer  best  is  to  spread  the  alkali 
thin  with  a  leather.  Though  the  alkali 
should  occasion  no  sensible  change  of  color, 
yet  the  moment  the  acid  comes  upon  it,  every 
trace  of  a  letter  turns  at  once  to  a  fine  blue, 
which  soon  acquires  its  full  intensity,  and  is 
beyond  comparison  stronger  than  the  original 
trace.  It  then  the  comer  of  a  bit  of  blotting 
paper  t>e  carefully  and  dexterously  applied 
near  the  letters,  so  as  to  imbibe  the  superflu- 
ous liquor,  the  staining  of  the  parchment 
may  be,  in  a  great  measure,  avoicfed ;  for  it 
is  this  superfluous  liquor  which,  absorbing 
part  of  the  coloring  matter  from  the  letters, 
becomes  a  dye  to  whatever  it  touches.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  bring  the  blotting 
paper  in  contact  with  the  letters,  because  the 
coforinff  matter  is  soft  while  wet  and  may 
easily  be  rubbed  off.  They  should  be  so 
much  reduced  as  not  to  soil  a  matter  of 
much  nicety.— i9i/sclstf. 
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PliANT  USEFUIi  TREES. 

Esctraetf  Urom  our  Correspondence* 


•Connecticut, 

2b  the  Editor  of  the  Am.  Pinny  Magazine 

Dear  Sir  : — Enclosed  is  one  dollar,  the 
torn  you  lequired  for  the  Ailanthus  seed 
■BLt  me.  The  object  is  a  good  one  nnd 
praiseworthy.  I  nave  sold  them  in  small 
parcels  for  that  sum." 

«        Ohio. 

A  notice  in  a  recent  number  of  the  New 
York  Observer,  respecting  your  enterprize 
for  the  *  General  Propagation  of  Ornament- 
aV  Trees,'  led  me  to  look  up  your  advertise- 
ment ;  and,  as  the  result,  I  send  you  the 
enclosed  two  dollars,  as  a  friend's  subscrip- 
tion for  Volumes  Ist  and  2nd  of  your  Mag- 
azine. Please  send  me  a  few  of  your  se^, 
I  wish  some  more  particularly  for  the  Col- 
lege Qreen  connected  with  the  institution 
of  which  I  am  a  proiessor." 

"—New  Haven,  Conn. 

I  am  reminded  at  New  Haven  of  your 
excellent  and  philanthropic  plan  of  dis- 
tributing the  seeds  of  beautiful  shade  trees 
over  the  country,  making  them,  like  the 
the  beautiful  arrangements  of  Providence 
with  respect  to  some  minor  seeds,  *  winged 
messengers/  to  carry  shade  and  beauty,  joy 
and  gladness  in  iheir  train.  May  you,  in 
a  green  old  age,  and  your  children  after 
you,  sit  under  their  future  boughs ;  and  « 
your  ears  be  delighted  with  *tbe  charm 
of  earliest  birds,'  which  there  shall  miake 
their  homes. 

"  Often  have  I  thought  while  riding  un- 
der the  shade  of  that  unrivalled  avenue 
of  elms  in  East  Hartford,  that  I  would 
rather  look  upon  those  trees  as  of  my 
plantings  than  be  the  inventor  of  ihe  dead- 
liest engines  that  ever  desolated  humanity. 
I  doubi  not  that  if  you  should  pledge  the 
fair  songstress  of  Hartford  in  a  gla^s  of  pure 
Croton,  with — 

«*  Then  here's  to  the  Elm,  the  beautiful  Elm!" 

She  would  produce  a  song  worthy  of  the 
subject.  But  here  1  am  in  the  city  of  Elms : 
and  how  appropriately  they  are  associated 
with  the  Groves  of  Academusl  It  might 
S  be  in  better  taste  to  write  an  essay  on  their 
merits  in  the  day  when  the  Dog  star  rages, 
and  we  are  fain  to  cry  out 

"All-conquering  heat !  Oh,  intermit  thy  wrath, 
••And  on  my  ihrobbing  temples  potent  thus 
"  Beam  not  so  6erce." 

Yet  they  are  beautiful  now  ;  and,  as  the 
wind  whistles  through  their  giant  branches 


on  a  winter  night,  to  me  they  <  discourse 
most  eloquent  music' 

Qo  on,  my  dear  Sir,  with  your  exertions; 
and  rest  assured,  that  although  every  one 
will  not  remember  the  advice  of  the  honest 
Scotsman  to  his  son : 

<  Aye  be  putting  in  a  tree,  Jock  ;  Hwill 
be  growing  when  youVe  sleeping,  mon,' 

Yet  enough  will  be  done  to  make  you 
feel  that  you  have  not  labored  in  vain.'' 


«' Ohio. 

Dear  Sir: — You  will  please  to  send 
me  such  seeds  as  you  judge  most  congenial 
to  the  southern  parts  of  this  State,  particu- 
larly the  Ailanthus,  with  directions  to  plant 
and  rear.  I  hope  to  be  found  on  your  list 
of  subscribers,  as  long  as  you  publish  or  I 
shall  live." 

•< New  York 

"  You  have  sent  your  seeds  to  the  right 
place.  I  have  a  handsome  farm^  which  I 
wish  to  stock  with  various  trees." 


GOOD  N£W8  FBOM  ENGIiAITD, 

The  new  Parliament  was  opened  on  the 
22nd  of  January,  by  the  dueen  in  person, 
who,  in  her  speech,  used  the  following  dig- 
nified and  noble  language  towards  oar 
country. 

'*  I  regret  that  the  claims  of  Greet  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  in  respect  to  the  ter- 
ritory on  the  North-western  coast  of  Ame- 
sica,  although  they  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  repeated  negotiation,  still  remain 
an  unsettled  point.  You  may  be  assured 
that  no  effort,  consistent  with  national  honor, 
shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  bring  this 
question  to  an  early  and  peaceful  termina- 
tion.'* 

We  regard  these  expressions  with  the 
greatest  satis&ction.  Our  President  had 
forgotten  the  proper  dignity  of  his  office, 
as  well  as  his  courtesy  a3  a  gentleman,  so 
far  as  to  use  threatening  language  towards 
England,  and  contemptuous,  insulting  ex- 
pressions towards  the  Sovereigns  of  the 
Continent.  We  participated  with  many  of 
our  countrymen  in  the  regret  and  shame 
which  his  words  too  justly  inspired;  and 
felt  humiliated  in  the  humiliation  of  our 
country,  by  the  violent,  inhuman  and  de- 
graded Isnguage  used  by  certain  members 
of  Congress.  It  is  gtatifying  to  hear  such 
expressions  used  at  this  moment  by  the 
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Q,ueen  of  England,  when  one  single  word 
of  contempt,  menace  or  passioDi  would 
have  served  as  a  pretence  for  our  violent 
and  dangerous  war-partizans  tot  keeping 
up  the  excitement,  from  wl)ich  they  may 
hope  for  some  personal  advantage.  Hap- 
pily there  is  no  shadow  of  any  such  pretext 
in  the  speech  of  the  dueen.  Thanks  to 
her  and  to  her  councillors,  it  breathes 
nothing  but  peace;  and,  in  our  opinion, 
oar  nation  owes,  her  a  debt  of  gratitude — 
We  should  be  well  pleased  to  see  our  la- 
dies taking  some  means  to  express  their 
obligation :  for  perhaps,  (may  we  not  say 
probably,)  to  her  they  owe  the  lives  of 
many  they  hold  dear  to  them.  A  word 
might  have  led  to  a  war;  and  war,  like  a 
(avenous  beast,  must  feed  on  human  flesh. 
Fathers,  brothers,  husbands  and  sons  are 
its  victims.  She,  who  has  done  and  who 
will  do  all  in  her  power  to  avert  that  threat- 
ening, that  dreadful  vision  which  we  have 
been  seeing  before  us,  day  and  night,  for 
two  months — that  mournful  procession  or 
widows  and  orphans,  wailing  mgthers  and 
grey-headed  sires— she  has  acted  the  part 
of  a  friend  to  our  country.  A  friend  in 
need  is  a  friend  indeed ;  and,  as  such>  iode- 
p^ently  of  other  considerations,  she  merits 
our  regard. 

OAKS. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  2d.  p.) 

Beauty  and  gracefulness  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  Oak  in  its  youth ;  strength 
and  dignity  in  its  middle  life*  increasing 
%nih  the  advance  of  age,  sometimes  even 
to  what  might  be  called  stern  and  awful 
majesty.  As  an  object  that  is  exposed  to 
the  deliberate  contemplation  of  every  pas- 
ser-by, and  one  affected  by  the  changes  of 
season  and  of  weather,  as  well  as  those  of 
light  and  shade,  it  &ils  nOt  to  strike  the  eye 
of  childhood  with  its  due  impressions. 
When,  in  the  course  of  an  advanced  edu- 
cation, Blair  or  Allison  appeals  to  our  own 
consoiousness,  for  the  existence  within  us 
of  sensations  theyv  call  beauty  and  sub- 
lanity,  who  has  not  recurred  to  the  green 
tntf    shaded   by    a  venerable   oaj^t    and 


sprinkled  with  its  acorns,  where  we  first 
experienced  them  ? 

The  wood  of  the  oak  has  bemi  one  of  the 
chief  aids  of  civilization,  afforded  by  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  From  the  time  when 
Abraham  sat  beneath  the  /shadow  of  one 
on  the  plains  of  Mcunre,  up  to  the  present 
day,  it  has  sheltered  and  protected  millions 
of  the  human  fiunily,  from  infancy  to  old 
age,  with  its  firm  and  enduring  branches, 
either  in  their  natural  connection  with*  the 
trunk,  or  separated,  and  hewn  and  placed 
by  art  in  the  form  of  a  habitation.  The 
bark  is  used  in  vast  quantities  in  tanningf 
as  it  contains  a  large  portion  of  tannic 
acidy  which  forms  an  insoluble  and  im- 
perishable substance  with  the  glue  in  skins, 
and  thus  converts  them  into  leather.  Nut- 
galls,  those  little  excrescences  formed  on 
some  oaks,  around  the  wounds  made  by  an 
insect  to  deposit  its  eggs,  are  still  more 
abundantly  supplied  with  tannin,  and  for 
that  reason  are  ground  and  mixed  with 
copperas,  (sulphate  of  iron,)  to  make  ink- 
powder.  The  leaves  and  sawdust  are  em* 
ployed  in  dicing  and  sometimes  in  medicine. 
Oak  makes  excellent  charcoal  which  is  so 
peculiarly  free  from  grittiness,  that  it  is 
used  by  the  engravers  to  polish  copper 
plates. 

The  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  charring  wooden  posts,  as  is  proved 
by  the  piles  recently  taken  from  the  bed  of 
the  river  Rhine,  which  were  driven  by 
Julius  CsBsar,  to  support  his  bridge, 

Oak  wood  is  preferred  in  many  countries, 
when  it  can  be  procured,  for  the  timbers 
and  floors  of  houses,  for  ships,  for  the 
handles  of  carpenters'  tools,  &c.  Acorns 
have  been  much  used  by  some  naiions,  as 
food,  particularly  the  ancient  British.  In 
Silesia,  the  oil  is  pressed  from  them,  which 
is  made  a  substitute  for  butter  by  the  poor. 

The  European  Times  expresses  the 
opinion  that  ere  long  the  line  of  steamers 
between  Liverpool  and  Boston  will  be 
made  to  leave  the  respective  ports  once  a 
week  during  the  eight  summer  months,  and 
once  a  fortnight  in  winter. 
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By  Professor  W. 

OOKXUNICATSD  BT  ▲  VMIMKD^ 

JFhr  the  Amenean  Pmnf  Migastusi 

The  exile  lon^  to  reach  his  hoBie> 
The  wounded  bird  her  nest : 

80  10  thy  presence,  Lord,  I  come-* 
Thy  pres^ee  Boakes  me  blest. 

There  never-ceasing  quiet  dwells. 
There,  peace  overspreads  the  mind  ; 

The  world  has  broken  all  her  spells, 
And  lost  her  power -to  blind. 

Pride'-4kat  destroyer  of  my  biiai, 

And  self— that  deadly  foe, 
Forsake  the  mount  where  Jesus  is. 

And  haunt  the  yales  below. 

Ah,  mighty  sorcerers  of  the  soul ! 

They  steal  our  life  from  God : 
One  Mf  we  wmnder  from  the  goal, 

The  rest  inquire  the  road. 

Sin  and  Repentance  reign  by  turns. 

Maintaimnff  doubtlbl  fight ; 
And  still  the  heart  for  follies  bums, 

And  still  it  loves  the  right. 

Oh !   Why  are  momentary  Joys 

To  erring  mortals  given  f  ^ 
Why  must  we  stay  for  earthly  toys 

Upon  the  road  to  heaven  ? 

Why  stands  the  soul  in  doubt,  to  choose 
The  world,  or  choose  iu  prize : 

Attd  still  its  onward  way  pursues 
With  half-averted  eyes  I 

The  man  whom  earth  allures  in  vain. 

He,  he  alone,  is  blest ; 
Time  cannot  turn  his  joys  to  pain, 

Or  guilt  disturb  his  breast. 

He  sends  no  empty  thouffhts  abroad. 

In  search  of  vain  delight: 
But,  through  the  desert  walks  with  God, 

Still  keeping  Heaven  in  sight. 


Noble  course  of  the  British  Ministry. ^^ 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said  in  Parliament,  at  its 
opening,  I  never  entertained  the  slightest 
apprehension  that  any  contrast  between  the 
language  employed  in  her  majesty's  speech 
in  reference  to  those  unfortunate  disputes 
that  still  prevail  between  this  country  and 
America,  and  ^hat  which  has  been  used  by 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States, 
would  have  been  made  in  this  House.  I 
never  thought  that  that  could  be  mistaken 
or  misrepresented.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  announcing  our  sincere  desire  for  the 


interests  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
interests  of  the  civilized  world,  in  con- 
tinuing every  effort  which  is  consistent  with 
national  honor,  for  the  purpose  of  amicably 
terminating  those  -disputes.  (Hear.)  I 
never  had  any  apprehension  that  our  inten- 
tions of  our  language  would  be  misrepre^ 
sented ;  and  the  speech  which  the  hnn.  gen- 
tleman, fMr.  Hume,)  the  uniform  and  con- 
sistent aavocate  for  the  strictest  economy, 
has  just  made,  confirms  me  that  my  anti- 
cipations will  not  be  disappointed.  (Cheers.) 
And  if  any  proposal  which  her  Majes- 
ty's Qovernment  may  feel  it  their  duty  to 
make  for  the  maintenance  of  their  essential 
rights,  or  of  the  national  honor,  shall  be 
responded  to  and  supported  by  this  House, 
then,  let  me  not  be  mistaken.  I  think  it 
would  be  the  greatest  misfortune,  if  a  con- 
test about  the  Oregon  between  two  such 
powers  as  England  and  the  United  States 
could  not,  by  the  exercise  of  moderation 
and  good  sense,  be  brought  to  a  perfectly 
honorable  and  most  satis&ctory  conclusion. 
(Cheers.) 

To  Our  Subscbebbrs.— Those  who  wiafa 
to  receive  the  second  volume,  and  have  not 
paid  for  it,  are  requested  to  send  $1  without 
further  delay  through  the  Post-master,  or  by 
mail,  without  paying  postage. 

Those  who  wish  to  withdraw  their  names, 
are  requested  to  return  the  last  numbtf  re- 
ceived, with  the  name  and  address.  It  will 
be  stopped  forthwith. 

To  AUs  oxm  SuBBCRiBBRs. — If  sBch  wiU 
procure  one  new  subscriber,  it  will  be  ren- 
dering an  important  service  to  a  new  pub- 
lication, designed  for  extensive  and  lasting 
benefit. 
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offering  a  most  convaalent  oommunicatioQ 
with  the  city.  Contrasted  with  the  for- 
bidding, and  often  disgusting  wharves  o& 
other  ports,  the  first  impression  of  that  city 
is  highly  favorable. 

As  the  gauts  are  usually  accessible  at 
every  change  in  the  level  of  the  water, 
they  are  generally  useful ;  and  in  populous 
places,  they  are  daily  the  scenes  of  mu(ih 
busy  activity,  where  the  stranger  has  oppor- 
tunities to  observe   the  varieties  of  Hin- 
doo costumes  and  other  peculiarities.    But 
the  religious  superstitions    of  the  people 
often  devote  those  places  to  scenes  mtfte 
striking,  but  far  less  gratifying  than  those 
of  commerce.    There  crowds  assemble  on 
some  of  their  days  of  sacrifice  and  ablu- 
tion ;  when  from  the  pressure  of  lAasset  of 
pilgrims,  or  the  heat  of  the  climate^  many 
lives  are  sometimes  lost  by  crushing,  suffo- 
cation, or  drowning.     On  some  occasions, 
and  in  certain  places,  thousands  of  little 
ofilerings  are  thrown  into  the  stream,  which 
is  held  sacred,  and  supposed  to  be  under 
the  special  care  of  one  of  the  principal 
gods.      Sometimes  multi.udes  of  persons 
wade  into  the  water  at  the  risk  of  life ;  and 
sometimes  infimts  are  thrown  in  as  offer- 
ings, and  the  aged  and  poor,  who  are  deem- 
ed useless,  are  lefl  on  the  steps  of  the  gaut, 
to  die  of  exposure  and  starvation. 

The  following  fects  relating  to  the  River 
Ganges,  we  extract  from  the  History  of 
British  India,  by  Hugh  Murray,  Esq.,  Vol. 
III.,  Chapter  IX. 

From  its  elevated  source,  nearly  15,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  Ganges 
winds  throuffh  mountainous  regions  for 
fully  800  miles,  and  issues  into  the  open 
country  at  Hurdwar,  in  latitude  30^  north. 
Durinff  the  remainder  of  its  course  to  the 
sea,  which  is  about  1350  miles,  flowing  as 
a  smooth  navigable  stream  through  delight- 
ful plains,  it  receives  eleven  great  rivers, 
'some  of  which  are  equal  to  the  Rhine,  and 
none  smaller  than  the  Thames,  besides  as 
many  others  of  less  magnitude.  It  is 
owing  to  this  Irast  influx  of  streams  that  the 
Gances  in  point  of  magnitude  so  greatly  ex- 
cels the  Nile,  while  the  latter  exceeds  it  in 
length  of  course  by  one-third.  Like  the 
Nile,  it  has  a  vast  delfa,  which  exhibits  the 
usual  characters  of  such  alluvial  forma- 
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tions.  To  the  natives  the  inundations  of 
this  river  are  equally  objects  of  interest,  as 
are  those  of  the  Nile  to  the  Egyptians. 
These  annual  overflowings  of  the  Ganges 
are  owing  as  much  to  the  rains  and  to  the 
melting  of  the  snow  among  the  mountains 
beyond  Hurdwar  as  to  the  rains  that  fall  in 
the  plains ;  for  at  the  latter  end  of  June 
the  rivar  has  risen  flfWen  feet  and  a  half^ 
out  of  thirty-two,  the  sum  total  of  its  rising ; 
and  it  is  vf^ll  known  that  the  rainy  season 
does  not  begin  in  most  of  the  flat  countries 
fill  about  that  time.  In  the  mountains,  the 
rains  commence  early  in  April,  and  fiear 
the  latter  end  of  that  month,  when  the  rain- 
water has  reached  Bengal,  the  rivers  begin 
to  rise,  but  by  very  slow  degrees ;  for  the 
increase  fs  only  about  one  inch  per  day 
for  the  first  fortnight.  The  increase  then 
gradually  augments  to  two  and  three  inches^ 
before  any  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  the  flat 
countries ;  and  when  the  rain  becomes  gen- 
eral, the  increfise  on  a  medium  is  five  inches 
per  day.  Before  the  end  of  July  all  the 
lower  parts  of  Bengal  contiguous  to  the 
Ganges  and  Brahmapoutra  are  overflowed, 
and  form  a  lake  of  more  than  100  miles  in 
breadth;  nothing  appearing  but  villages 
and  trees,  excepting  very  rarely  the  top  of 
an  elevated  spot,  or  the  artificial  mound  of 
some  deserted  village  rising  like  islands  in 
the  flood. 

The  inundations  in  Bengal  differ  from 
those  in  Egypt  in  this  particular,  that  the 
Nile  owes  its  floods  entirely  to  the  mins 
that  fall  in  the  mountains  near  its  source ; 
but  in  Bengal  they  are  as  much  occasioned 
by  the  rain  that  falls  in  the  country  itself 
as  by  the  waters  of  the  Granges ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  this,  the  lands  in  general  are  over- 
flowed to  a  considerable  depth  long  before 
the  bed  of  the  river  is  filled.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  ground  adjacent  to  the 
bank,  to  the  extent  of  some  miles,  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  serves  to  separate  the  waters  of 
the  inundation  from  tnose  of  the  river  un- 
til it  overflows.  The  high  ground  is  in 
some  seasons  covered  a  fS>t  or  more ;  but 
the  depth  in  the  lower  country  varies  of 
course  according  to  the  irregularities  of  the 

f  round,  and  is  in  some  places  twelve  feet 
)ven  when  the  flood  becomes  general,  the 
river  still  shows  itself,  as  well  by  the  grass 
and  reeds  on  its  banks  as  by  its  rapid  and 
muddy  stream  \  for  the  water  of  the  inun- 
dation acquires  a  blackish  hue,  by  having 
been  so  lonff  stagnant  among  grass  and 
other  vegetables ;  nor  does  it  ever  lose  this 
tinge,  which  is  a  proof  of  the  predominancy 
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of  the  rain-water  over  that  of  t^e  river. 
The  slow  motion  oi  the  inundation,  which 
does  not  exceed  half  a  mile  per  hour,  is 
owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  country. 

There  arc  certain  tracts  of  lalid  which 
require  less  moisture  than  others,  from  the 
nature  of  their  productions  ;  these  are  de- 
cided from  the  floods  by  vast  dikes,  which 
are  kept  up  at  an  enormous  expense.  One 
branch  of  the  Ganges  is  thus  confined  to 
the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at  Battersea  for 
an  extent  of  seventy  miles ;  so  that  when 
the  river  is  full,  passengers  look  down  on 
each  side  as  from  a  lofty  eminence  into  the 
subjacent  country.  Ehiring  the  swollen 
state  of  the  river  the  tide  loses  totalljr  its 
eSktm  in  counteracting  the  stream,  and  in  a 
great  measure  its  ebbing  and  flowing,  ex- 
cept very  near  the  sea.  The  following  is 
a  table  of  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
Ganges  azid  its  branches,  according  to  ob- 
servatkms  made  at  Jellinghy  and  Dacca : — 

AtJellinghy.        At  Decca. 

Ft.  In.  Ft.  In. 

la  May  it  rose         6    6  ..24 

June     .      •  9    6  .    •    4    6 

July      .      .        12    6  .    .    5    6 

The  1st  hi  of  Aug.   4    0  .    .    1  11 


82    6 


14    3 


These  observations  were  made  in  a  sea- 
son wbai  the  waters  were    higher  than 
usual ;  so  that  we  may  take  31  feet  for  the 
medlom  of  increase.    The  inundation  is  at 
its  height,  and  continues  without  diminution 
for  some  days  before  the  middle  of  August, 
when  itbegms  to  run  off*;  for  although  great 
quantiiies  of  rain  fall  in  the  flat  countries 
during  August  and  Sq)tember,  yet  by  a 
partial  cessation  of  the  rains  in  the  moun- 
tains there  happens  a  deficiency  in  the  ne- 
ceaaary  supplies.     The   quantity  of  the 
daily  decrease  of  the  river  is  nearly  in  the 
following  proportions:— During  the  latter 
half  «f  August  and  all  September,  from 
three  to  four  inches ;  from  September  to  the 
end  of  NoveiAber,  it  gradually  lessens  from 
three  inches  to  an  inch  and  a  half;  and  from 
NoTember  to  the  latter  end  of  April,  the 
decrease  is  only  half  an  inch  per  day  at  a 
medium.     These  proportions  must  he  un- 
derstood to  relate  to  such  parts  of  the  river 
as  are  removed  from  the  influence  of  the 
tide  8.     The  decrease  of  the  inundation  does 
not  always  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  river, 
by  reason  of  the  height  of  the  banks ;  but 
after  the  beginning  of  October,  when  the 
raio  has  nearly  ceased,  what  remains  of 
the  water  is  quickly  evaporated,  leaving  the 
liuids  highly  manured,  and  in  a  state  fit  to 


receive  the  seed  after  the  simple  operation 
of  ploughing. 

The  quantity  of  sediment  contained  in 
the  water  of  the    Gkinges,  according  to 
Rennell,  is  truly  astonishing.     <<A  glass 
of  water,"  he  says,  <<  taken  out  of  this  river 
when  at  its  height,  yields  about  one  part  in 
four  of  mud.     No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
subsiding  waters  should  quickly  form    a 
stratum  of  earth,  or  that  the  delta  should 
encroach  on  the  sea."    Rennell  also  com- 
puted the  mean   quantity  of  water   dis- 
charged into  the  sea  by  the  Ganges  through 
the  whole  year  to  be  80,000  cubic  feet  in  a 
second.     When  the  river  is  most  swollen, 
and  its   velocity  much    accelerated,    the 
quantity  is  405,000  cubic  feet  in  a  second. 
Other  writers  agree  that  the  violence  of 
the  tropical  rains,  and  the  fineness  of  the 
alluvial  particles  in  the  plains  of  Bengal, 
cause  the  waters  of  the    Ghinges  to  be 
charged  with  foreign  matter  to  an  extent 
wholly  unequalled  by  any  large  European 
river  during    the  greatest   floods.      The 
Ganges    frequently    sweeps    down  large 
islands,  and  Colebrooke  relates  examples 
of  the  rapid  filling  up  of  some  branches  of 
this  river,  and  the  excavation  of  new  chan- 
nels, where  the  number  of  square  miles  of 
soil  removed  in  a  short  time  was  truly  as- 
tonishing, the  column  of  earth  being  114 
feet  high.     Forty  square  miles,  or  25,6i00 
acres,  are  mentioned  as  having  been  carried 
away  in  one  district  in  the  course  of  a  few 
yeara     If  we  compare  the  proportion  of 
mud,  as  given  by  Rennell,  with  his  compu- 
tation of  the  quantity  of  water  discharged, 
very  striking  results  are  obtained.     If  it 
were  true  that  the  Ganges  in  the  flood  sea- 
son contained  one  part  in  four  of  mud*  we 
should  th^  be  obliged  to  suppose  that  there 
passes  down  every  four  days  a  quantity  of 
mud  equal  in  volume  to  the  water  which  is 
discharged  in    the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours.     If  the  mud  be  assumed  to  be  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  specific  gravity  of  gran- 
ite  (it  would,  however,  be  more,^  the  weight 
of  matter  daily  carried  down  m  the  flood 
seasons  would    be  equal    to  seventy-four 
times  the  weight  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of 
Egypt.    Even  if  it  should  be  proved  that 
the  turbid  waters  of  the  Ganges  contain  one 
part  in  100  of  mud,  which  is  affirmed  to  be 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  Rhine,  we  should 
be  brought  to  the  extraordinary  conclusion, 
that  there   passes   down    every  two  days 
into  the    Bay   of  Bengal    a  mass  about 
equal   in  weight  and    bulk   to  the  Great 
Pyramid. 
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A  SKOTCH  OF  THE  I^IPB  OF  JOHN 

HOWARD.    ^ 


^ 


(CoNTINafD  FBOM  VoL.  IL,  PAGE  52.) 

When  his  son  had  nearly  completed  liis 
5th  year,  Mr.  H.  began  to  think  of  sending 
him  to  school ;  and,  as  it  was  not  the  cus- 
tom of  the  countrv  to  have  day  schools 
for  gentlemen's  cnildren,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  send  him  to  a  boardmg  school.  By 
placing  his  son  at  school,  Mr.  H.  lost  the 
most  cheering  influence  which  remained  to 
him  at  Cardingtoa ;  but,  as  it  was  for  the 
child's  good,  he  endeavored  to  reconcile  him- 
self to  it.  It  was  a  severe  trial ;  his  home 
seemed  now  doubly  desolate,  and  his  health 
and  spirits  were  so  much  affected,  that  it  be- 
came absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  change 
the  scene.  He  therefore  made  his  preparations 
for  an  extensive  tour  through  France,  Swit- 
zerland and  Italy.  As  nothing  particularly 
worthy  of  note  took  place  during  this  tour, 
we  will  not  accompany  him  in  it.  He  then 
returned  home,  where  we  will  leave  him  for 
three  years,  still  engaged  in  acts  of  benevo- 
lence and  love  to  his  poor  neighbors,  and  pass 
over  to  the  year  177o,  when  he  was  chosen 
to  the  honorable  and  responsible  office  of 
High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Bedford.  This 
office,  in  England,  is  generally  held  by  some 
rich  and  conspicuous  person,  who  takes  all 
the  honor  and  agreeable  duties  of  the  situa- 
ation,  but  pays  a  deputy  for  doing  all  the 
drudgery.  But  Mr.  H.  did  not  so.  He  was  his 
own  deputy,  and  personally  investigated  the 
state  of  the  jail  under  his  control.  He  looked 
mto  the  defects  in  the  construction  of  the 
building,  the  abuses  in  the  management  of 
the  prisoners,  and  the  extortions  to  which 
they  were  subject ;  and  then  set  himself  to 
work  earnestly  to  procure  a  reformation.  The 
state  of  the  Lnglish  prisons  at  this  time  was 
truly  horrible.  They  were  generally  too. 
small  for  the  numbers  they  contained,  and 
had  so  few,  and  small  windows,  that  the  in- 
mates were  deprived  even  of  firesh  air.  They 
were  so  insecurely  built,  that  the  prisoners 
were  loaded  with  chains  that  they  might  not 
escape.  The  sleeping  apartments  were  damp, 
unwholesome  dungeons,  many  feet  under- 
ffround ;  and,  in  many  places,  not  even  were 
bed  and  bedding,  nay,  more  than  this,  not 
was  stnw  furnished:  nothing  but  the  moist 
earth  was  there  to  lie  down  upon.  There 
were  no  drains  and  sewers  to  carry  off  the 
filth;  and  the  cells  and  dungeons  were,  in 
consequence,  so  offensive,  that  the  bad  air 
produced  a  fever  peculiar  to  prisons,  known 
as  the  jail-fever,  which  frequently  carried  off 
jnore  prisoners  in  a  year  than  were  condemn- 
ed to  death.  It  was  of  the  most  infectious 
and  malignant  character,  spreading  as  rapidly 
as  the  yellow  fever,  and  often  was  as  fatal.— 
When  it  appeared  in  a  prison,  the  situation 
of  the  prisoners  was  pitiable  in  the  extreme ; 
for,  from  fear  of  ihc  infection,  attendance  was 
denied  them,  the  physicians  would  not  enier 


the  cells,  and  they  were  shut  up  to  perish  m 
their  misery.  But  there  was  another  griev- 
vance  existing  in  the  prisons ;  and  this  it  was 
that  first  stirred  up  the  benevolent  spirit  of 
Howard.  The  jailers,  in  many  places  not 
having  a  regular  salary,  dependea  for  sup- 
port upon  the  fees  they  received  frum  the 
prisoners;  and,  when  they  could  not  pay, 
they  were  sent  back  to  their  cells  till  they 
could.  It  is  sufficiently  hard  for  one  to  be 
imprisoned  upon  a  charge  of  which  he  is  af- 
terwards proved  innocent :  but  what  must  be 
such  a  man^s  feelmgs,  when,  thinking  him- 
self now  free,  he  is  told  that  unless  he  csn 
pay  heavy  fees  to  the  jailer  and  turnkey,  he 
must  return  to  his  loathsome  dungeon? — 
Howard  first  thought  this  evil  peculiar  to  the 
jail  under  his  care ;  but  he  soon  found  that 
it  was  a  very  general  custom. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  wh^  Howard 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  Enough 
was  there  to  excite  the  indignation  of  any 
feeling  man ;  but  how  much  more  must  this 
lover  of  his  race  have  been  moved ;  bow 
must  he  have  felt  at  such  unjust  and  cruel 
sufferings?  But  he  did  not  only  feel.  He 
immediately  set  himself  to  work  to  do  what 
was  in  his  power,  to  correct  these  wrongs,  by 
making  such  representations  to  those  in 
power,  as  would  lead  to  a  radical  reform. 

In  November,  1773,  he  began  his  first  phil- 
anthropic toUr  through  Engrand,  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  visiting  its  prisons ;  and,  by  the  fol- 
lowing March,  be  had  visited  all  the  county 
jails  on  the  island,  and  had  collected  an  iiu- 

fiortant  mass  of  information  concerning  them, 
n  some  instances  he  visited  the  same  jail 
several  times,  in  order  to  be  more  accurate 
in  his  information  concerning  them ;  and, 
nothing;  daunted  by  the  horrible  state  of  the 
cells,  the  miserable  condition  of  the  prisoners, 
and  the  jail  fever.  On  his  return,  he  was 
examined  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  subject  of  prisons,  and  gave  such  full 
and  satisfactory  answers  to  the  questions  put 
to  him  concerning  their  condition,  &c.,  that 
he  received,  what  is  considered  a  great  ho- 
nor the  thanks  of  the  House.  Two  bills  pass^ 
ed  the  House  that  session — the  beginning  of 
that  series  of  improvements  in  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners,  which  has  since  been  so 
much  extended. 

And  now  was  Mr.  Howard's  heart  fairly  in 
the  work.  Although  he  had  already  effected 
much,  he  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  done 
nothing,  while  anything  remained  to  be  ac- 
complished. We  accordingly  find  him,  as 
soon  as  his  examination  before  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  finished,  investigating  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  London  prisons. — 
Here  great  sufferings  and  shameful  abuses  of 

Euwer  were  brought  to  light.  His  first  visits 
ad  been  confined  to  county  jails;  but,  in  the 
general  tour  of  England  and  Wales,  which 
he  had  now  commenced,  he  extended  them 
to  the  city  and  town  jails  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection, in  all  of  whicn  he  found  much  that 
needed  reformation.    In  all  these  visits  he 
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was  continaaUy  exposed  to  the  infectious  air 
of  dnogcons.  and  frequently  conversed  with 
ihe  victims  of  the  jail-fever :  but  his  earnest 
purpose  of  doing  good,  and  his  strong  feeling 
ior  the  sufferinffs  of  others,  carried  nim  un- 
harmed througn  all  danger.  After  laboring 
almost  incessantly  for  nearly  a  year  in  this 
painful  and  hazardous  business,  Mr.  H.  re- 
tvraed  to  Cardington  for  a  short  respite. 

Wherever  he  went,  he  took  notes  of  the 
existing  state  of  the  prisons,  and  also  of  their 
abases.  These  he  mtended  to  arrange  ior 
publication  in  the  Spring  of  1775 :  but  it  oc- 
carred  to  him,  that,  if  to  this  mass  of  informa- 
tion, relative  to  the  existing  defects  of  Eng- 
lish prisons,  he  could  add  suggestions  for 
remedying  these  evils,  he  might  do  much 
good.  To  qualify  himself  for  the  task,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  see,  with  bis  own 
eyes,  what  had  been  done  by  other  enlighen* 
ed  nations  of  Europe.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  visit  France,  Flanders,  Holland  and 
Germany,  for  that  purpose. 

To  resolve  and  to  do  always  came  so  near 

together  with  this  active  spirit,  that  in  April, 

1775,  we  find  him  in  Paris,  busy  with  his 

philanthropic  labors.     But  here  the  police 

was  so  strict,  and  the  government  so  jealous, 

that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  gained  admit. 

unce  to  the  chief  places  of  confinement. — 

The  Bastille  was  inaccessible  to  all  his  en* 

deavorst  and  his  attempts  at  the  gates  of  the 

other  prisons  would   have  been  also  futile, 

had  he  not  availed  himself  of  a  law  which 

directed  jailors   to  admit  ail  persons  who 

wished  to  give  alms  to  the  prisoners,  and  also 

to  allow  them  to  distribute  their  gifts  with 

their   own   hands.      This  law  was  exactly 

suited  to  his  purpose :  for,  whilst  gratifying 

his  benevolent  feelings  by  giving  alms,  he 

gnined  admittance  to  all  parts  of  the  prisons, 

and  visited   dungeons  which  had  rarely  been 

seen  by  other  visitors.     He  found  much  to 

approve  in  the  regulation  of  French  prison- 


From  France  he  went  to  Holland,  where 
his  diligent  inquiries  were  rewarded  by  find- 
ing many  hints  and  suggestions  for  the  im- 
proTement  of  prison  discipline  in  his  own 
coantxy.  By  wiuiessing  the  efiect  of  long 
tried  Tegulations,  he  could  judge  of  their  use- 
fuloefls ;  and,  by  making  capacious  notes  of 
all  he  saw,  and  collecting  all  the  printed 
regulations  he  could  obtain,  he  amassed  ma- 
terials from  which  he  could  afterwards  select 
what  would  best  meet  the  wants  of  his  native 
land.  Our  space  will  not  allow  the  mention 
of  the  condition  in  which  he  found  the  pris- 
oners here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  were  es- 
tablished on  plans  which  gave  him  much 
fdeasore,  as  tney  aimed  at  the  reformation 
ol  the  prisoners.  From  Holland  our  traveller 
proceeded  io  Germany.  With  great  difficulty 
^e  gained  admittance  to  the  prisons  there, 
and  returned  to  England  in  July. 

fie  BOW  turned  his  attention  to  the  publi- 
calicm  of  a  book,  that  would  present  to  the 
public  a  striking  piotute  of  the  dreadful  mis* 


ery  and  mismanagement  of  English  prisons, 
and  turn  people's  attention  forcibly  to  the 
subject.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  be 
very  exact  in  all  his  facts,  and  very  correct  in 
all  his  statements.  He  determined,  therefore, 
before*  he  arranged  his  papers  for  the  press, 
to  make  another '^general  inspection  of  the 
prisons  in  the  United  kingdom  of  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  also  to  revisit 
those  on  the  continent.  This  he  accomplish- 
ed, although  in  a  delicate  state  ol  health, 
exposed  for  hours  in  damp,  cold  cells,  and 
iVequently  to  the  most  malignant  infection. — 
On  he  went,  strong  in  mind,  and  sufficient- 
ly so  in  body,  to  efiect  his  purpose.  He 
was  cheered,  and  comforted  on  the  way,  by 
finding  that  some  abuses  had  been  corrected 
siiice  his  former  visits. 

As^  an  example  of  some  of  the  prisons 
he  visited,  I  will  here  give  an  accoimt  of 
a  prison  for  debtors  in  the  town  of  Knaresbo- 
rough,  in  Yorkshire.  He  found  it  in  a  con- 
dition more  wretched  and  disgusting  than 
any  which  had  yet  been  describ^.  **  It  con- 
sisted of  but  one  room,  difficult  of  access,  and 
having  an  earth  fioor.  Do  fire-place,  and  a 
common  sewer  from  the  town  running 
through  it  uncovered.  Yet  in  this  hole  an 
officer  had  been  confined  fur  a  lew  days, 
taking  with  him  his  dog  to  defend  him  from 
the  vermin.  The  animal  was  soon  destroyed, 
and  the  gentleman's  face  much  disfigured  by 
their  attacks." 

He  now  commenced  the  preparation  of  his 
book,  the  materials  of  which  had  cost  him 
nearly  three  years  of  perpetual  exertion  of 
mind  and  bodv  to  collect,  and  in  doing  which 
he  had  travelled  more  than  10,000  miles. — 
In  the  Spring  of  1777  it  was  published.  It 
was  a  quarto  volume  of  more  than  500  pages, 
illustrated  by  22  large  copper-plate  engravings, 
and  with  the  modest  title — *«  The  State  of  the 
Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  with  Prelim- 
inary Observations,  and  an  Account  of  some 
Foreign  Prisons,  and  Hospitals."  It  was 
dedicated  to  the  House  of  Commons,  as  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  honor  conferred  on 
him  by  their  thanks,  and  for  the  attention 
they  had  already  bestowed  on  the  subject  of 
Prison-Discipline.  He  was  desirous  that  the 
work  Biigbt  difiuse  useful  information,  and 
was  indifferent  in  respect  to  any  emolument 
from  it,  that,  besides  being  profuse  in  his 
presents  of  copies  of  it,  he  insisted  upon  fix- 
ing the  price  so  low,  that,  had  every  copy 
been  sold,  he  would  not  have  been  indemni- 
fied for  half  the  expense  of  the  printing  and 
the  engraving. 

The  book  produced  all  the  efiect  he  desired. 
The  attention,  not  only  of  the  Government, 
but  of  the  whole  nation,  was  directed  to 
grievances  and  abuses  which  had  existed  for 
years  unnoticed  and  unknown.  And  not  only 
were  they  attracted  to  his  book.  He  was 
viewed  by  all  as  the  reformer  of  prisons,  and 
the  great  philanthropist  of  the  day. 

( To  he  continued.) 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  ROTHSCHILD*  ^ 

From  an  Old  Paper. 

Amonff  the  Commercial  Houses  in  Europe 
or  elsewhere,  which  from  obscure  origin,  by 
discernment  and  adrantageously  embracing 
the  opportunities,  equally  at  the  command  of 
many  others,  by  their  prudent  enterprizes,  up- 
right proceeding  and  particularly  by  con- 
tenting itself  with  a  certain  moderate  profit 
in  their  immense  concerns,  hare  become 
great,  flourishing  and  powerful:  the  House 
of  Rothschild  certainly  stands  pre-eminent.  At 
the  recent  death  of  one,  who  was  thought 
the  richest  Banker  in  Europe — (M.  V.  Beth-  * 
mann  in  Frankfort)  when  an  inventory  was 
taken  ot  his  estate,  his  property  did  not  ex- 
ceed 2,000,000  Dollars ;  when  from  infallible 
sources,  the  House  of  R.  (or  more  properly 
speaking  the  five  Brothers^  possess  wnollv 
unincumbered  20,000,000  dollars,  and  through 
their  immense  influence  may  command 
40,000,000  more. 

Mayer  A.  Rothschild,  their  father,  was 
bom  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  the  year 
1743.  He  lost  his  parents  when  11  years 
old,  and  being  left  m  very  indigent  circum- 
stances, he  was  pat  apprentice  to  a  trade, 
in  which  situation  he  served  some  years, 
when  he  quit  it,  and  commenced  trafficking 
in  a  small  way.  About  that  time  a  lucrative 
prospect  opened  itself  for  the  connoisseurs  of 
ancient  coins  and  medals,  wherein' the  great 
and  the  opulent  made  considerable  selections 
and  purchases,  which  induced  Mr.  R.  to  ap- 
ply himself  to  this  particular  branch,  and  to 
acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  in  order  to  ^ 
make  the  proper  selections.  By  dint  of  in-  ( 
dustry,  he  made  thereby  a  decent  lividg,  and 
from  his  intercourse  with  the  wealthy,  pro- 
cured himself  such  respectable  acquain- 
tances, as  proved  in  the  end  of  great  advan- 
tage to  him. 

Mr.  R.  at  the  same  time  fixed  his  mind  to 
fldve  the  necessary  knowledge  required  in  a 
Counting-house,  which  soon  obtained  for  him 
a  situation  in  a  respectable  Banking-house  in 
Hanover,  in  which  he  faithfully  served  sev- 
eral years — and  by  diligence  and  strict  econ- 
omy, realized  a  small  capital  —when  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  city ;  then  married  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  establish- 
ment. His  activity,  knowledge  and  strict  in- 
tegrity, soon  obtamed  him  credit  and  confi- 
dence; and  an  opportunity  soon  ofiered, 
which  gave  him  a  chance  of  extending  his 
commercial  views,  by  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  him 
by  the  purchase  of  ancient  coins — and  where- 
in he  had  always  proved  himself  trusty  and 
useful — appointing  him  his  court  agent  In 
this  capacit),  he  subsequently  rendered  emi- 
nent services  to  the  then  Elector  of  Hesse — 
for  while  this  personage,  in  the  year  1806, 
was  obliged  to  quit  his  territory,  on  account 
of  the  approach  of  the  French  army,  Mr.  R. 
succeeded  to  secure,  but  not  without  personal 
danger,    through    prudent    management,  a 


lar^e  proportion  of  the  Elector's  private  funds, 
which  would  have  inevitably  become  a  prey 
to  Napoleon,  and' conscientiously  administer- 
ed them  for  the  benefit  of  the  Elector.  His 
affairs  now  assumed  a  high  standing,  through 
government  loans — about  which  time  he  con- 
cluded a  loan  with  the  court  of  Denmark  of 
3,000,000  dollars. 

In  the  year  1812,  Mr.  R.  died. — Seemg  his 
end  approaching,  he  summoned  his  10  children 
to  his  bed  side,  and  after  giving  them  his  pa- 
rental benediction,  exhorted  them  under  a  so- 
lemn promise,  never  to  change  their  religious 
creed ;  and  strenuously  recommended  to  his 
sons,  to  observe  amongst  each  other,  an  in- 
violable union.  And  never  has  a  father's 
admonition  been  more  strictly  attended  to^ 
for  it  is  a  very  remarkable  trait,  characteris- 
tic of  this  family,  that  its  male  members,  at 
every  transaction  of  consequence,  do,  as  it 
were,  consult  the  words  of  their  departed 
Sire,  and  very  often  remind  each  othei  of  his 
prudent  advice,  fostered  through  wisdom  and 
experience,  and  never  utter  his  name  with- 
out reverence. 

The  arrangements  which  the  House  o£ 
Rothschild  entered  into  in  1813,  respecting 
some  very  extensive  money  transactions,  has 
given  it  its  present  standing  in  the  coni- 
mercial  worla.  Whilst  it  may  be  here  re- 
marked, that  in  the  course  of  twelve  years, 
thev,  through  their  mediation  and  interest, 
ana  with  their  own  means,  entered  into  con- 
tracts, to  furnish  by  loans  and  subsidies  the 
immense  sum  of  500,000,000  dollars,  to  the 
different  courts  in  Europe ; — without  taking 
into  consideration  the  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable sums  advanced  on  account  of  French 
indemnifications.  How  the  honse  of  Roths- 
child could  furnish  such  extensive  means  du- 
ring this  period,  has,  no  doubt,  been  a  ques- 
tion with  many  commercial  men  and  poli- 
ticians. When  it  is,  however,  taken  into 
consideration,  that  the  result  of  extensive 
operations  does  not  solely  depend  on  the 
chances  taken  at  some  favorable  moment,  but 
in  this  instance  rather  on  the  fundamental 
maxims  aiwavs  pursued  by  the  house. 

It  would  then  appear,  that  the  great  suc- 
cess of  their  speculations  principally  hinjp^ed 
on  those  maxims,  which  were,  as  before 
stated,  that  the  five  Brothers  did  conduct 
their  business  in  uninterrupted  harmony 
amongst  themselves,  and  with  the  strictest 
integrUy — which  was  the  golden  rule  their 
dying  parent  bequeathed,  that  thejr  jointly 
deliberated  upon  every  transacuon — and 
wherein  each  enjoyed  an  equal  share.  And 
although  residing  far  apart  from  each  other 
for  years,  this  did  in  no  instance,  infringe  on 
their  adopted  principles,  but  must  have 
proved  in  fact,  beneficial  to  all,  as  it  gate 
each  hand  the  undeniable  advantage  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  Court  where  he 
was  located — make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  the  speculations  which  were  to  be 
entered  into,  and  then  communicate  the  re- 
sult to  the  General  Concern.    The  second 
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maziiii  which  the  Hoase  of  Rothschild  took 
into  Yiew  was,  as  before  stated,  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  moderate  adTance  on  their  opera- 
tiooft— «lwav8  to  keep  them  without  certain 
boands,  ana  so  far  as  human  foresight  and 
pntdeoce  would  admit,  to  be  independent  ot 
the  sport  of  chance.  By  strictly  adhering  to 
such  underiatinff  principles,  t&ev  have  no 
doubt  acquired  that  lofty  station  they  hold  in 
the  community ;  whilst  their  merits  hare 
been  publicly  acknowledged  by  most  of  the 
European  Courts. 

Wab. — ^Allison,  in  his  Principles  of  Popu* 
lationt  gives  some  awiul  facts. 

**  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  effects  of 
war  in  civilized  time,  when  the  most  bloooy 
contests  are  followed  by  an  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  the  people,  it  is  diflicuit  to  form 
a  eobception  of  the  d^olatlon  which  it  pro- 
duced in  barbarous  ages,  when  the  void 
caused  by  the  sword  was  not  supplied  by  the 
impulse  of  subsequent  tranquility.  A  few 
facts  will  show  its  prodigious  influence  iu 
former  ages.  It  is  ascertained,  by  an  exact 
computatioo*  that  when  the  three  great  cap- 
itak  of  Chorassan  were  destroyed  by  Timour, 
4,347,000  i>ersons  were  put  to  the  sword.  At 
the  «ame  time,  700,000  were  slam  in  the  city 
of  MoQsul,  which  had  risen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  ancient  Nineveh;  and  the 
desolatioo  produced  a  century  and  a  half  be- 
fore, by  the  sack  of  Genghiskhan,  had  been 
at  least  as  tpetii*  Such  were  the  ravages  of 
this  mighty  conqueror,  and  his  Mogul  follow- 
ers, in  tne  country  betwe^  the  Caspian  and 
Indus,  that  they  almost  exterminated  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  five  subsequent  centuries  have 
been  unable  to  repair  the  ravages  of  four 
years.  An  army  of  500,000  Moguls,  under 
the  SODS  of  Ghenghis,  so  completely  laid 
waste  the  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  Dan- 
iibe,  that  they  have  never  since  regained 
their  former  numbers;  and,  in  the  nimine 
consequent  upon  the  irruption  of  the  same 
barbarians  into  the  Chinese  empire,  thirteen 
millions  are  computed  to  have  perished.— 
Daring  the  great  invasion  of  Timour,  twelve 
of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Asia,  inclu- 
ding Delhi,  Ispahan,  Bagdad  and  Damascus, 
were  utterly  destroyed ;  and  pyramids  of  hu- 
man heads,  one  of  which  contained  90,000 
skuUs,  erected  on  their  ruins.'' 


Those  perscms  who  are  always  cheerful 
and  good  humored  are  very  useful  in  the 
world ;  they  create  an  atmosphere  of  serenity 
and  joy  around  them,  which  excites  cheer- 
fulness in  others. 

Canning,  being  once  challenged  to  find  a 
rbyme  for  ippecacuaua,  immediately  wrote 
the  following : 

**  Laughing  in  a  shady  grove, 

Sat  my  Juliana, 
Lozenges  I  gave  my  love, 

Ipecacuana." 


Thouglito  appropriate  to  the  Season* 

In  addition  to  that  joy  in  God  which  we 
should  feel  from  hour  to  hour,  while  we  re* 
collect  that  he  is  ruling  the  world  even  in 
th^  darkest  days,  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances, we  should  have  knowledge  and  taste 
enough  to  consider  the  various  operations  in 
vegetable  and  animal  life  around  us,  and  to 
reflect  on  many  of  the  invisible  works  of  hit 
hands,  which  science  renders  so  intelligible, 
and  so  interesting.  How  little  soever  the  ig- 
norant may  suspect  it,  there  are  those  who 
can  see  beyond  the  surface  of  things,  under- 
stand operations  in  the  air,  the  earth  and 
the  sea,  and  predict  what  will  take  place, 
and  what  will  appear  days,  weeks  and  months 
in  advance,  not  only  here,  but  in  distant 
lands.  From  a  glimpse,  or  a  bint,  they  may 
infer  something  interesting  or  important  re- 
specting the  flight  of  birds,  the  migrations  of 
fish,  or  the  productions  of  the  fields,  not  by 
accidental  conjecture,  but  by  well  founded 
reasoning;  while  many  of  us  know  nothing 
beyond  the  reach  of  sense,  and  are  too 
much  unacquainted  with  the  sources  from- 
which  their  superior  intelligence  is  derived, 
to  know  where  to  seek  for  the  advantages 
and  the  pleasures  which  they  enjoy. 


A  coxcomb,  talking  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls  said,  *'  In  the  time  of  Moses  I  have 
no  doubt  I  was  the  golden  calf." 

"Very  likely,"  replied  a  iady,  <*  time  has^ 
robbed  you  of  nothing  but  the  gilding." 

TflE  RUINS  OF  BOMB. 

Stranger,  for  departed  Rome 

Falls  the  anguish  of  thy  tear? 

Look  on  the  moss  round  this  mouldering  stone^ 

Stranger !  Rome  is  here .' 

Look  on  the  destroyer's  traces. 
Look  upon  the  crumbling  walls. 
Look  upon  the  grass-grown  places^ 
Where  the  echo'd  footstep  falls — 

There  is  Rome!  though  the  shield  of  battle 
Flash  not  on  yon  sun-lit  hill. 
Her  mighty  spirit^  giant  shadow 
Frowns  upon  the  city  still. 

Conqueror  of  earth  and  sea. 

At  the  darkeninjg  of  whose  hand, 

A  thousand  nations  bowed  to  thee. 

Thy  tomb  is  the  dust  of  thy  father-land. 

Lo,  on  the  ashes  of  the  fallen 
Her  silent  watch  the  captive  keepeth. 
In  the  stillness  of  her  rubs. 
The  dead,  the  deathless  sleepeth. 

StUctetL 
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Belig^ons  meeiioga  in  the  open  air  are  fre- 
]  qucnt  in  thoie  paru  of  our  country,  where  b 
[  sparae  populaiioQ,  new  settlemenis,  or  the 
'  habiu  of  (he  people  have  preveated  (he 
I  erection  of  Urge  buildiDgs.  They  are  neces- 
',  tary,  from  tlie  very  circumstances  of.  society ; 

~  either  do  large  public  assemblies  must 
I  be  held,  or  (hey  must  be  collected  ia  (he 
.  wood  or  held.  Interesting  oasociations  are 
I  connected,   in  the    minds  of  many    of  our 

tern  counirymen,  with  past  scenes  like 
I  (hat  represented  above.  The  sileoce  of  na- 
'  (ur«,  interrupted  by  the  solemnities  of  Chris- 
I  tian  worship  are  calculated  to  make  deep 
I  impressions  on  every  mind ;  and,  if  the 
\  effect  of  the  maBier-pieces  of  architecture 
merits  a  comparison  of  them  with  the 
\  oaiaral  sublimity  of  the  groves,    we  may 

lonably  claim  for  the  "  torest  temple"  im- 
'  pretsioDSof  a  superior  kind  and  more  powe^ 
I  ful  character. 

We  laid  by,  will)  i-reai  care,  some  years 
I  ago,  a  fine  poetical  description  of  a  religious 
I  meeting  in  a  western  wood,  which  we  have 
'   sought  for  in   vain,  lo  accompany' the  print. 

I  are  obliged  to  substitute  a  few  line*  of 
I  inferior  merit,  written  nearer  home,  for  which 
'  ihe  reader  is  referred  to  page  79,.  of  this 
)  number. 


,  MoBMON  Affairs.— We  team  that  the 

>  firstexpeditioQoftheMonnonsforiheRocky 
5  Moualaine,  will  take  up  its  line  of  march 
1  in  about  three  weeks.  The  first  company 
I  will  consist  of  about  fifty  men,  with  a  suf- 

>  ficient  number  of  teams,  drawn  by  good 
J  horses  lo  convey  the  brming  utenstis,  pro. 
?  vender,  &c.,  thay  may  oeeA  They  will 
S  load  ihen"  all  with  grain,  at  the  last  set- 


lement,  and  push  ihcir  horEes  through  as 
fast  as  possible,  until  they  reach  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  which  they  say  they  cau 
do  by  the  time  the  gross  is  fairly  up. — 
Here  they  will  halt  and  commence  farming 
operations.  They  will  put  in  as  large  a 
orop  as  possible,  and  remain  until  the  sum- 
mer emigrants  come  up.  The  object  of 
this  exp^ition  is  to  raise  something  for 
the  summer  emigrants  to  recruit  on,  while 
on  iheir  joumey. 

Wo  learn  that  on  Monday  last  a  very 
serious  row  occurred  in  Nauvoo,  between 
the  followers  of  the  Twelve  and  those  of 
the  Wisconsin  Prophet. 

As  our  readers  are  already  informed, 
the  new  Prophet  has  made  considerable 
inroads  mto  the  church  at  Nanvoo.  Late- 
ly he  obtained  a  new  revelation  in  rela- 
tion to  the  succession,  and  sent  some  mi«- 
sengers  to  the  Holy  Cily  to  read  it  lo  Ihe 

iieople.  This  (hey  attempted  on  Monday 
ast,  but  were  surrounded  by  a  mob  who 
aitempled  lo  drive  them  from  the  city. — 
Whereupon  a  row  ensued,  in  which  clubs 
were  used  freely.  The  Twelveites  gained 
the  victory  and  drove  their  opponents  from 
the  gvoMnd.  We  look  "'iih  ansiety  for  far- 
ther particulars — IVariaw  Sig. 

Small  Pox  in  iVaiAua  Street.  —  Last 
week  lliere  was  much  alann  aboiit  the 
prevalence  of  ibis  disease  in  the  above  vi- 
cinity, it  being  currently  reported  that  the 
city  crier  had  been  heard  ringing  his  beil 
and  proclaiming,  "Lola  of  small  pox  in 
Nashua  street !"  A  careful  citizen,  who 
thought  this  rather  an  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding, called  on  Ihal  functionary,  and 
found  that  there  was  a  "  slight  error  i'  the 
bill,"  as  he  had  only  been  crying,  "  Lost, 
a  amall  box  in  Nashua  street."  —  Boston 
Post. 
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TIGER-HUNTING    ON   ELEPHANTS. 


There  is  somethiog  uncNnmonly  strik- 
ing in  a  scene  like  ihis.  The  ingenuity  of 
man,  ia  all  its  operations  in  the  animal 
kingdooi,  has  never  brought  together  in 
such  strong  contrast  the  opposite  qualiliee 
ofdifiereDt  beasts,  as  when  he  has  mounted 
the  colossal,  but  docile  elephant,  to  assail 
the  terrible  Royal  Tiger  of  India  in  his 
own  jungle.  We  might  wonder  at  the 
hardihood  of  himismen,  who  would  venture 
OD  an  expedition  so  hazardous,  and  still 
more  at  the  taste  which  should  regard  it  as 
an  attractive  and  bvorile  amusement.  It  is 
not  an  nncommon  thing  for  British  officers 
in  India,  to  form  parlies  for  this  species  of 
hunting ;  and  we  have  occasionally  met 
with  acconnts  of  (heir  adventures. 

Bishop  Hcber  informs  us,  in  his  journal, 
of  a  ride  he  once  look  with  a  Rajah,  into 
a  jungle  infested  by  tigers,  in  the  hope  of 
wiinessing  an  attack  upon  the  savage  army 
by  a  parly  of  Hindoos. 

Of  all  that  we  have  ever  read  on  this 
subject,  however,  the  story  which  gave  us 
the  greatest  astonishment,  was  one  from  the 
pen  of  an  English  lady  in  India,  which  de- 
scribed the  operations  of  a  hunting-party 
of  which  she  formed  an  important  member. 
Mounted  on  an  elephant,  and  provided 
nith  a  gun  and  ammunition,  she  was  borne 
\nu>  (he  midst  of  danger,  started  a  powerful  | 
tiger  from  his  lair,  and  fired  upon  him  with  | 
eflecl ;  and  then  seized  her  first  leisure  mo-     ' 


ment  to  write  a  description  of  the  scene  to  a  < 
female  friend  in  England.  < 

The  docility,  sagacity  and  sensibility  of   i 
the  elephant,  combined   with  his  immense  ( 
size  and  strength,  fill  the  mind  with  min- 
gled feelings  of  wonder,  interest  and  fear, 
especially  when  contemplated  from  a  dis-  J 
tance,  in  a  counlry  where  he  is  but  seldom  '. 
to  be  seen,  even  as  an  object  curiosity.     In  j 
Asia,  where  he  is  an  assistant  of  man  in  la- 
bor, where   be    cheerfully  transports    his  i 
master,  and  his  master's  family  and  effects  ; 
upon  his  back,  and  becomes  a  kind  of  Ja- 
miliar  friend,  he  Is  naturally  and  agreea- 
bly associated   with    the    recollections  of   ' 
childhood  and    of  home.     But  when  he  ] 
rushes  with  his  armed  master  to  the  haur 
of  the  insidious  and  blood-thirsty  tiger,  and  ' 
lends  the  protection  of  his  mountain  siie 
and  unequalled  strength  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  the  most  lerrible  foe,  he  is  re- 
garded with  trust,  confidence  and  gratitude, 
like  a  living  citadel  —  a  moving  forlress,  i 
which  voluntarily  advances  into  the  enemy's 
country,  and  afTords  all  the  advantages  of   | 
protection  and  attack. 

Bishop  Heber  thus  desoribea  the  appear-  ' 
anoe,  oapansoa  and  services  of  the  ele-  S 
phanit  in  hie  "  Narrative  of  a  Journey  \ 
through  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India, 
1824-5." 

"  At  Barrackpoor  I  first  mounted  an  cl 
phant,  the  motion  of  which  I  thought  fur  J 
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from  disagreeftble,  though  very  difierent 
from  that  of  a  horse.  As  the  animal  moves 
both  feet  on  the  same  side  at  once,  the  sen. 
sation  is  that  of  being  carried  on  men's 
shoulders.  A  full-grown  elephant  carries 
two  in  the  <howdah,'  the  'mohout,'  or 
driver,  who  sits  on  his  neck,  and  a  servant 
on  the  crupper  behind  with  an  umbrelUu 
The  howdah  itself  which  Europeans  vs^ 
is  not  unlike  the  body  of  a  small  gig  with- 
out a  head.  The  native  howdahs  have  a 
fiur  less  elevated  seat,  and  are  much  more 
ornamented.  At  Calcutta,  or  within  five 
miles  of  it,  no  elephants  are  allowed,  on 
account  of  the  frequent  accidents  which 
they  '  occasion  by  frightening  horses. — 
Those  at  Barrackpoor  were  larger  animals 
than  I  expected  to  see.  Two  of  them  were 
ten  feet  high.  That  which  Lord  Amherst 
rode,  and  on  which  I  accompanied  him, 
was  a  noble  fellow,  dressed  up  in  splendid 
trappings,  which  were  a  present  from  the 
king  of  Oude,  and  ornamented  all  over  with 
fish  embroidered  in  gold,  a  device  which  is 
considered  here  a  badge  of  royalty.  I  was 
amused  by  one  peculiarity  which  I  never 
heard  of  before.  While  the  elephant  is  go- 
ing on,  a  man  walks  by  his  side,  telling 
him  where  to  tread,  bidding  him  'take care,' 
<  step  out,'  warning  him  that  the  road  is 
rough,  slippery,  dec,  all  which  the  animal 
is  supposed  to  understand,  and  take  his 
measures  accordingly. 

The  mohout  says  nothing,  but  guides  him 
by  pressing  his  legs  to  his  neck,  on  the  side 
to  which  he  wishes  him  to  turn,  urging  for- 
wards  with  the  point  of  a  formidable  goad, 
and  stopping  him  with  a  blow  on  the  fore* 
i  head  with  the  but  end  ol  the  same  instru- 
ment. 

<*  As  to  tigers,"  says  Bishbp  H.,  while  at 
Shakee,  in  Northern  India,  in  view  of  the 
Himlaya  Mountains,  •'though  we  may  po8> 
sibly  hear  their  roars,  and  see  the  traces  of 
their  feet,  it  is  not  often  that  they  venture 
the  fires  of  an  encampment,  or  a  formidable 
multitude  *  near  which  such  an  encamp«i 
ment  as  mine  presents  to  them.  Still,  if  a 
tiger  shows  himself,  he  will,  in  all  proba- 


bility  do  it  at  Tandah ;  and  though  I  should 
not  dislike  to  see  the  animal  in  its  native 
state,  I  am  bound  ,  for  the  sake  of  my  half 
naked  and  careless  followers,  and  my  nu*  I 
merous  train  of  animals,  still  more  than  my   \ 
own,  not  to  linger  twelve  hours  in  a  spot  j 
of  so  bad  repute.  |  J 

In  the  day,  at  this  season,  by  those  who  \ 
merely  pass  along  the  plain  neither  lions 
nor  tigers  are  to  be  apprehended.    The  Int. 
ter,  indeed,   on    being   approached,  keep 
themadves  in  close  cover. 

**  Mr.  Boulderson,  the  surveyor  of  the 
district  and  a  keen  sportsman,  told  me, 
that  both  lions  (where  they  are  found,)  and 
tigers  are  very  troublesome  to  the  people 
near  the  forest ;  who,  having  no  elephants, 
have  no  means  of  attacking  them  with  safe- 
ty.  The  peasantry  here,  however,  are  not 
a  people  like  the  Bengalees,  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  devoured  without  resistance; 
and  it  ollen  happens  that,  when  a  tiger  has 
established  himself  near  a  village,  the 
whole  population  turn  out  with  their  match- 
locks,  swords  and  shields,  to  attack  him.— 
Fighting  on  foot,  and  compelled  to  drive 
him  from  his  covert  by  entering  and  beat- 
ing the  jungle,  one  or  two  generally  lose 
their  lives,  but  the  tiger  seldom  escapes ; 
and  Mr.  Boulderson  has  seen  some  qkins  of 
animals  of  this  description,  which  bore  the 
strongest  marks  of  having  been  fought  with 
hand  to  hand. 

"They  were,  in  fact,  slashed  all  over 
with  cuts  of  the  *  tulwar,'  or  short  scimitar. 
A  reward  of  four  rupees  is  paid  by  the  go- 
vernment for  every  tiger's  head ;  and  if  the 
villagers  of  any  district  report  that  a  tiger 
or  lion  is  in  the  neighborhood,  there  are 
seldom  wanting  sportsmen  among  the  civil 
or  military  offiicers,  who  hear  the  news 
with  pleasure,  and  make  haste  to  rid  them 
of  the  nuisance.  A  good  shot,  on  an  ele- 
phant, seldom  &ils,  with  perfect  Safety  to 
himself,  to  destroy  as  many  of  these  terri- 
ble animals  as  he  may  happen  to  fall  in 
with." 

(To  be  continued. ) 
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In  1844  s  or  a  Grael^  Return  it 
Ills  Viif  tJUkiU** 

ar  ZBBODO&B  DWIQHT,  JR. 


{Continued  frcm  VoL  IL,  page  56.) 
CHAP.  XIV. 


Samo8»  coDtimied. — ^History.— Wine. 

Tlie   fint  inhabitmnu  of  thif  mj  naure 
iiknd  mre  laid  to  bare  been  Careens  and  Le« 
leges ;  and  tbe  wife  of  tbeir  king  AnccBos,  witb 
a  degree  of  probability  eqoal  to  many  otbtr 
ridicalooa  traditions  of  tbe  ancients*  was  re- 
ported to  be  tbe  daughter  of  tbe  Moeander,  a 
small  stream  still  flowing  in  tbe  enrirons 
of  Smyrna.     Her  name  being  Samia,  tbe 
island  most  have  derived  its  appellation  from 
ber.    A  colony  of  lonians  came  bere,  from 
Epidauros,  having  been   driven  from  tbeir 
homes  by  the  Argives;  bat  were  soon  ex- 
pelled  by  the  Ephesians,  who  subsequently 
were  compelled  to  relinquish  tbe  ground  to 
them. 

Being  early  distinguished  as  navigatois*  tbe 
gffffiana  took  su  activc  part  in  several  wais* 
altbovigb  they  suffered  much  under  tbe  tyran- 
ny ol  Polycrates  and  Mceandrius :  but  when 
the  Persians  gained  tbe  asc^dancy,  many  of 
them  abandoued  their  island  and  found  a  re- 
fuge in  Sicily,  and  dwelt  at  Calacte  and  Zan- 
cie.  Tbe  Persians*  however*  did  not  devas- 
tate the  island,  but  allowed  the  towns  and 
temples  to  stand,  making  Eaces  king.  At 
length  news  arrived  of  tbe  Greek  victory  at 
Sakmis,  when  the  Samians  sent  a  private 
invitation  to  their  conquerors  to  aid  them  in 
putting  down  tbe  tyrant,  Theomestan.  A 
Spartan  fleet  soon  arrived  and  fought  the  suo- 
eeesful  battle  of  Mycale,  and  Samos  joined 
the  Qreek  confederacy.  The  Athenians  at- 
tempted, some  time  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  to  establish  a  democracy  on  the  island : 
but  the  aristocratic  party  called  in  the  citi- 
zens to  their  aid,  and  crushed  their  enemies. 
Samos  afterwards  became  the  station  for  tbe 
Athenian  fleet,  and  for  a  time  was  fubjected 
by  Egypt,  paseing  in  turn  under  Antiochus 
and  Rome. 

There  was  an  ancient  and  very  celebrated 
temple  of  Juno,  which  was  filled  with  tho 
costly  presents  of  visitors,  who  came  from 
distant  parts  of  Greece  to  pay  their  devotions 
to  the  goddess,  and  to  leave  gifts,  often  of 
great  price.  Few  temples  are  represented  as 
having  been  more  generally  reverenced  or 


more  highly  endowed.    No  vestige,  however^ 
remains. 

The  same  process  is  still  used  in  making^ 
wine  among  my  townsmen,  with  which  I  was 
familiar  in  my  childhood  ;  and,  as  it  prevails 
throughout  ail  parts  of  Greece  as  far  as  I 
know,  I  will  descnbe  it.  The  whole  business  is 
domestic— every  cultivator  making  his  own 
wine. 

The  grapes  begin  to  ripen  in  August,  and 
then  the  vintage  begins.  It  is  a  rule  to  go 
through  the  vineyards  daily,  and  pluck  the 
clusters  which  are  found  ripe.  These  are 
thrown  into  the  wine-vat,  which  must  first 
be  described.  Connected  with  the  house  of 
every  cultivator  is  a  square  room  or  building 
of  stone,  about  twelve  feet  high  and  nearly 
of  that  length  and  breadth,  plastered  smooth 
with  a  kind  of  water  cement,  of  a  good  qual- 
ity, the  art  of  making  which  is  extensively 
known.  The  floor  has  a  gentle  slope  towards 
(AC  side,  where  is  a  small  opening,  to  allow 
tbe  juice  of  the  grapes  to  flow  off*  and  fall 
into  a  similar  vat,  of  smaller  size  built  below, 
in  a  bole  excavated  in  the  earth. 

The  grapes,  as  they  are  daily  brought  in,  are 
laid  in  a  heap  on  one  side  of  the  upper  vat ; 
and  as  often  as  leisure  permits,  the  men  wash 
their  feet,  enter  the  place,  take  down  a  few 
clusters  at  a  time,  place  them  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  floor,  near  the  draining  hole,  and 
trample  upon  them,  heaping  up  the  remaining 
part  upon  a  kind  of  rough  grating  dn  another 
side  of  the  vat,  formed  of  sticks.    As  these 
operations  proceed,  the  lower  vat  is  gradual- 
ly filling  with  wine,  and  the  heap  of  bruized 
grapes  is  rising,  with  fresh  layers  of  sticks, 
here  and  there  interposed  to  keep  the  mass 
loose.    At  length,  at  the  end  of  about  six 
weeks,  the  last  grapes  have  been  brought  in 
from  the  vineyard,  the  first  he^p  has  disap- 
peared, the  second  heap  has  attained  a  great 
height,  and  is  now  to  be  subjected  to  pres- 
sure, as  it  retains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
wine.    No  machine  has  yet  been  introduced 
for  such  an  operation.    Resort  is,  therefore, 
still    bad    to  a  simple    process,   which  is 
doubtless  that  of    primitive  times.     Large 
stones  are  placed  upon  the  top  of  tbe  heap, 
until  a  great  weight  is  obtained,  the  wine  be- 
gins to  run  afVesh,  and  the  mass  to  sink,  tin- 
til,  after  some  days,  the  wine  ceases  to  flow. 
The  contents  of  the  lower  vat  are  then  drawn 
off  into  vessels,  and  the  farmer  seeks  a  sale 
for  the  product  of  his  industry. 
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But  the  crushed  grapes  are  yet  to  be  sub* 
jected  to  another  process.    They  are  soaked 
with  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  fermented, 
and  the  fluid  obtained  from  them  is  distilled 
in  the   following  simple  manner.    A  close 
boiler,  containing  a  quantity   of  it,  has  a 
straight  pipe  attached,  which  passes  through 
a  hogshead  filled  with  water.    Heat  being 
applied  to  the  boiler,  the  alcohol  they  contain 
rises  in  rapor,  with  a  portion  of  steam  min- 
gled with  it  from  the  water ;  and,  in  passing 
through  the  pipe,  they  are  condensed,  whence 
they  flow  into  a  receiving  vessel  at  the  end. 

This  liquor  is  the  rakee,  so  often  mentioned 
by  travellers  in  the  East.  It  is  the  common, 
cheap  spirituous  drink  of  those  regions.  It  is 
often  re-distilled»  and  then  ukes  another 
name. 

Among  the  persons  with  whom  I  conversed 
while  in  Samos,  was  the  brother  of  one  of 
my  old  school-mates  and  play-fellows,  who 
showed  much  kind  interest  in  my  welfare* — 
He  was  a  man  of  superior  education,  taste 
and  acquirements,  as  well  as  of  excellent 
character  and  amiable  disposition.    He  was 
employed  in  the  custom  house,  but  found  lei* 
to  devote  to  reading,  and,  I  was  happy  to 
learn,  was  about  to  take  a  journey  to  Smyrna 
at  the  time  which  I  had  fixed  on  for  my  de- 
parture.   Much  to  my  satisfaction,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  we  should  travel  together ;  and, 
as  he  was  familiar  with  the  roads  and  the 
means  of  performing  the  journey,  I  entrusted 
the  arrangements  to  him,  and  found  more 
reason  to  be  satisfied  wit  j  the  result  than  on 
the  way  from  Smyrna,  under  the  direction  of 
the  merchant.    We  proceeded  to  the  shore, 
at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  where  we 
embarked  in  a  amali  vessel,  which  crosses 
with  passengers  to  Asia  Minor  once  in  two 
or  three  days.    On  landing,  we  hired  horses 
and  a  guide,  and  proceeded  along  a  high  and 
varied  road,  which  led  us  on   our  journey 
by  a  charter,  and  to  me,  far  pleasanter  way 
than  that  I  had  passed  before,  part  of  the 
distance  nearer  the  sea.    The  weather  and 
the  company  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with 
it. 

Conversation  turned  on  the  means  by  which 
a  Greek  residing  abroad  may  prepare  for 
making  himself  useful  to  his  country :  an 
object  which  my  companion  had  near  his 
heart.  "  Of  all  the  professions,"  he  remark- 
ed, •*  Greece  is  most  in  want  of  physicians. — 
We  have  a  number,  it  is  true,  in  Samos,  and 


■on^e  of  them  hare  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  an  educaticxi  in  France  or  other  countries. 
But  still  the  country  is  not  well  supplied  with 
medical  men  of  science  and  skill,  and  there 
are  many  places,  both  in  our  island  and  else- 
where, in  which  a  well  qualified  man  in  that 
profession  would  be  sure  to  find  much  prac- 
tice and  a  good  support." 

Other  conversation,  on   interesting  topics 

beguiled  away  the  time  until  near  the  close 

of  day,  when  we  reached  our  journey *s 
end. 


I 


THE  liADY  OF  THE  CASTIiE. 

(Continued  from  Vol  IL,  page  50.) 

The  Lady  of  the  Castle,  represented  on  the  ^ 
frontispiece  of  No.  3,  is  a  character  of  a  dis- 
tinct kind,  alike  different  from  anything  in 
times  antecedent  to  those  of  feudalism,  and 
later  periods.    What  we  have  already  said 
embraces  but  a  few  of  the  traits  which  be- 
longed to  her ;  and  we  despair  of  doing  full 
justice  to  it  in  what  we  shall  find  room  to 
write  aa  a  few  succeeding  pages.    Perhaps 
some  of  OUT  readers  may  be  disposed  to  in- 
quire, why  such  a  subject  should  be  consider- 
ed worthy  of  particular  attention  ?    We  may 
reply,  that  some  writers  have  felt  themselves 
interested  in  raising  the  public  estimation  of 
the  Dark  Ages,  because  they  have  been  train- 
ed  in  the  same  principles,  and  are  endeavor- 
ing to  support  the  tottering  remains  of  the 
same  institutions,  or  to  raise  them  in  a  new 
continent     If  we  can  be  brought  to  look  at 
the  personages  of  those  days  through  a  favor- 
able medium,  we  may  be  impressed  in  favor 
of  the  political  and  religious  systems  which 
surrounded  them.    If  the  Lords  and  Ladies,    ^ 
Knights  and  Esquires,  of  feudal  days  were 
very  exalted  in  dignity  and  refined  in  life  and 
manners,  there  must  be  something  exalting 
in  despotism,  false  religion,  profound  igno 
ranee  and  gross  idolatry.    The  political  rulers 
of  those  days  were  the  monarchs  and  feudal 
lords  in  civil  afiairs,  and  the  priests  in  spirit- 
ual :  bul  the  latter,  (o  a  great  extent,  absorb- 
ed also  the  temporal  power,  through  the  ar- 
rogance of  their  assumptions,  and  the  grovel- 
Img  subserviency  of  those  faint-hearted  heroes, 
the  owners  of  the  castles,  the  Don  Quixotes 
of   the  day.     We  call   them  faint-hearted, 
because,  whatever  «  duellos  "  they  may  hare 
been  prepared  for,  with  champions  like  them- 
selves, or  with  such  giants  and  hobgoblins  as 
tlieir  monastic  instructors  taught  them    to 
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believe  in,  the  mighiiest  of  them,  with  few 
exceptioDff,  quailed  below  the  priests  of  Borne, 
as  an  Indian  warrior  trembles  in  the  presence 
of  a  medicine-man. 

What  we  hare  to  say  on  this  subject,  we 
hope  may  have  a  tendency  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion  of  some  of  our  romantic  friends,  to  the 
mifounded  views  they  may  have  imbibed  re- 
specting the  times  of  which  we  speak,  ^hat 
they  may  more  justly  appreciate  those  in 
which  their  Maker  has  seen  fit  to  place  them, 
J  he  more  highly  regard  the  superior  institu- 
lions  and  characters  around  them,  and  the 
more  heartily  apply  themselves  to  their  du- 
ties. 

•'Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt, 

«*  Still,  slavery,  still  thou  art  a  bitter  draught" 

And  this  truth  is  no  less  certain  when  ap- 
plied to  national  than  to  personal  bondage,  to 
intellectual  and  mc^ral  than  to  physical.    One 
of  the  worst  features  of  feudal  days  was  the 
gross  immorality  of  all  classes.    Of  this  we 
have  too  numerous  and  decisive  evidence,  in 
a  great  part  of  the  romantic  writings  to  which 
some  appeal  in  justification  of  their  extrava- 
gant eulogiums  of  those  days.    Much  of  the 
old  English  poetry,  for  example,  which  has 
been  preserved  in  many  collections,  abounds 
in  grossness  and  profligacy  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  forbid  the  quotation  of  the  few  beauties 
of  sentiment  and  expression  which  it  con- 
tains.   "Like  people  like  priest,"  is  a  proverb 
which  applies  with   terrible  force  to  those 
periods.    The  Reformation  itself  was  long 
imable  to  purify  English  society  sufficiently 
to  render  literature  tolerable  to  a  virtuous 
mind.    Wbat  was  the  condition  of  society 
through  that  gloomy  succession  of  ages,  we' 
have  too  many  and  sad  intimations ;  and  some 
of  the  most  painful  are  those  which  show 
corruption  in  the  springs— the  female  condi- 
tion and  character. 

We  intended,  after  presenting  a  few  re- 
marks like  the  preceding  to  our  readers,  to 
bring  together  some  few  short  descriptions 
from  dififerent  writers,  as  specimens  of  the 
pictures  from  which  our  opinions  of  castles 
and  their  tenants  are  commonly  drawn;  and 
lor  this  purpose  had  laid  before  us  several  old 
j  books,  from  the  shelves  within  our  reach. — 
>  But,  on  recurrence  to  them,  we  find  olgections 
'of  the  kind  referred  to,  which  greatly  restrict 
vk  in  our  future  quotations. 


:  PARENTS^  &  imCHEBff  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  CXAMPLEl  OP  BONAPARTE  TOB- 
PUIi  AS  A  WARNING. 

We  have  thought  it  opportune,  at  a  time 
when  much  is  said  of  war  with  England 
and  Mexico,  to  present  some  thoughts  and 
some  facts  calculated  to  lead  parents  and 
teachers  to  make  exertions,  rightly  to  im- 
press the  minds  of  the  young  on  the  sub- 
jects of  peace  and  war.     Who  knows  but 
some  young  persons  near  us,  now  at  the 
age  of  impression.s,  may  be  so  prepared  for 
future  scenes  of  public  agitation,  as  to  ad- 
vocate our  principles,  and  to  use  our  argu- 
ments, now  in  private  poured  into  his  mind 
in  a  more  public  manner,  and  on  a  broader 
scale,  in  one  of  our  legislatures,  or  through 
the  channel  of  the  press  ?    While  we,  on 
the  one  hand,  reflect  upon  the  early  educa- 
tion of  Napoleon,  and,  on  the  other,  review 
his  blood-stained  career,  let  us  remind  our- 
selves,  that  thousands  of  other  children  and 
youth,  may  imbibe  such  a  taste,  and  be 
found,  in    future    days,  wading   through 
slaughter,  like  him,  his  marshals,  his  gen- 
erals, his  officers,  and  his  soldiers,  in  Cana- 
da, Oregon,  California,  or  Mexico,  in  Pata- 
gonia, the  coast  of  Europe,  or  in  the  heart 
of  Africa  or  Asia,  in  pursuit  of  new  phan- 
toms of  fame,  wealth  and  conquest,  unless 
we,  by  our  firesides  and  at  our  tables,  teach 
them  the  humane,  the  righteous,  the  peace- 
making principles  of  meekness  and  love, 
of  justice,   industry   and  contentment,  of 
obedience  to  Gtod  and  good  will  to  men, 
with  the  gospel  in  our  hands,''and  its  spirit 
in  our  hearts. 


Some  miscreant,  says  a  Washington  paper, 
has  recently  disfi^rured  Greenough^s  statue  of 
Washington,  which  stands  in  the  temporary 
octagon  building  in  the  East  Capitol  grounds, 
and  of  the  figure  of  Columbus,  standing  on 
the  left  side  of  the  antique  chair,  (on  which 
the  main  statue  is  seated,)  one  half  the  arm, 
with  his  hand  and  ball  have  been  broken  off" 
and  carried  away.  The  letters  of  the  Latin 
inscriptions  have  also  been  defaced. 

The  Missouri  or  Western  Territory,  is  es- 
timated  to    contain  340,000   square   miles; 
and  is  but  thinly  inhabited  by  roving  tribes  of    > 
Indians.  s 


y 
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Fabheb'b  Club.— An  unusnally  large  meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  thi«  Club  assembled 
onTaesday  aftemoon,  at  the  new  rooms  of  the 
American  Institute,  in  the  Park. 

The  Club  directed  their  attention  to  that 
neTer-failing  topic  of  discussion,  the  best 
mulberry  for  the  raising  of  silk  worms. 

Mr.  Pike  saif  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  silk  business  would  succeed  in  this  coun« 
try,  until  children  will  obey  their  parents, 
and  eo  to  work,  exclusirely,  upon  and  devote 
all  their  time  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mul* 
b^rry,  and  taking  care  of  the  worm.  In 
this  generation,  ne  had  no  hope  of  seeing 
any  profitable  progress  in  the  business. 

Dr.  Underhill,  of  Croton  Point,  knew  the 
Multicaulis  would  not  do,  in  this  country ; 
and  he  did  not  think  the  BrtLsa  would,  either. 
But  he  knew  less  of  this. 

Mr.  Van  Epps  said  his  most  successful 
feeding  had  been  in  the  open  air.  He  was 
about  to  commence  the  business,  on  a  large 
scale,  at  Washington,  where  he  had  twenty 
acres,  with  the  trees  growing,  all  well-rooted 
and  flourishing.  He  believed  the  Brusa  to 
be  a  good  mulberry.  The  Multtcaulis  was 
only  to  be  cultivated  on  high  lands.  The 
Brusa  and  the  Canton  were  hardier  varieties. 
He  differed  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Pike  as  to 
the  feasibility  of  the  silk  business.  He  had 
no  doubt  of  its  success. 

The  chairman  thought  that  nothinfi;  but  en- 
terprise was  wanting  for  as  successful  a  cul- 
ture of  the  mulberry  and  the  worm,  in  this 
country,  as  in  any  otner. 

The  orders  of  the  day  were  Ist, — ^wintering 
cattle,  especially  cows ;  and  2nd,  the  pruning 
of  fruit  trees.    The  latter  was  taken  up. 

Dr.  Underhill.  Trees  must  be  pruned^  to 
let  in  circulation  of  light  and  air,  or  the  fruit 
will  be  knotty,  cme-sided,  perforated  with  in- 
sects,  and  flavorless.  Young  pruning  is  ab* 
solutely  necessary.  The  best  time  to  prune 
is  the  Spring,  alter  the  foliage  has  begun  to 
come  out.  This  is  not  the  usual  practice,  the 
speakcar  admitted ;  not  even  his  own.  The 
labor  in  the  Spring  leaves  less  time,  and 
therefore  it  is  often  done  in  the  winter.  But 
it  is  a  ffood  thing  at  any  time.  The  limb 
cut -should  be  covered  over  with  some  kind 
of  composition,  to  protect  it.  Rosin  and 
beeswax,  with  a  small  quantity  of  tallow, 
make  a  good  composition  for  this  purpose  ;  it 
makes  it  to  heal  over  soon,  and  prevents  rot, 
from  the  intrusion  of  water.  There  is  a  pro- 
per place  to  prune  the  limb.  A  little  bulge 
or  rin^  is  discernible,  and  it  is  just  outside  of 
that  bulge  where  the  limb  grows  smaller,  and 
it  will  heal  more  rapidly.  A  limb  grows 
twice  as  last  on  the  lower  side,  (next  the 
ground,)  than  on  the  upper  side ;  and  ihe 
reason  is,  that  there  is  much  less  obstruction 
of  the  sap-vessels,  nearer  the  source  of  nou- 
rishment. **  More  roots  and  less  top  '*  is  the 
result  of  ipruning,  and  thus  is  the  finer  fruit 
raised.    Ihe  suckers  which  grow  upon  the 


upper  side  of  the  limbs  should  be  always  cut 
on,  every  year,  certainly  every  two  vears. — 
They  make  the  tree  a  perfect  brush  heap. 
They  interfere  with  the  care  of  the  tree,  m 
the  removal  of  the  caterpillars  and  picking 
of  the  fruit.  And  the  man  who  does  not 
clear  off  the  caterpillars  from  his  orchard, 
said  Mr.  Underhill,  I  don't  want  to  cultivate 
his  friendship :  for  it  is  not  only  his  own,  but 
his  neighbor's  interests  that  he  overlooks,  and, 
indeed,  iniures. 

Mr.  Allen  showed  a  splendid  bell-fleur 
apple,  and  other  splendid  varieties,  taken  at 
random  from  barrels,  grown  in  an  old  orchard, 
a  moss-covered  orchard,  a  worm-eaten  orch- 
ard, belonging  to  Mr.  Mills,  of  Smithtown, 
Long  Island.  It  vfas  done  by  reclainung  the 
orchard,  by  careful  culture, 

EXTEAORDINART   PbESSRVATION. — On  SuU- 

daj.  afternoon,  a  soldier  took  a  small  skiff, 
with  his  wife,  and  pulled  across  to  Whitehall. 
He  then  undertook  to  pull  back, — the  tide  be- 
in^  strong,  the  river  full  of  floating  ice,  the 
wmd  nortn-west,  and  the  weather  exceeding- 
ly cold,  the  thermometer  down  nearly  to 
zero, — his  boat  drifted  down  with  the  cur- 
rent, and  night  set  in.  With  a  hope  to  reach 
the  shore,  he  left  his  boat  and  undertodt  to 
'cross  from  cake  to  cake.  He  unfortunate- 
ly fell  in  between  the  cakes,  but  succeeded  in 
regaining  his  position  on  a  pretty  large  cake 
of  ice,  on  whicn  he  drlAed  about  the  harbor 
all  night,  and  was  rescued  the  next  moraine 
by  a  boy,  at  the  Narrows,  on  the  Staten  Island 
side.  He  was  taken  on  shore  with  his  limbs 
badhr  frozen,  and,  after  being  warmed  and 
comfortably  protected,  he  was  snfficiently 
restored  to  come  to  the  citv.  It  is  truljr  as- 
tonishing, that  a  man  coufd  have  survived, 
on  a  cake  of  ice,  exposed  to  the  severity  of 
the  weather  in  one  of  the  coldest  nights  we 
have  experienced  this  year. — Express. 

A  Display  of  Mathematics. — ^In  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives  at  Washinj^ton 
on  Friday  morning,  before  the  meeting  of^the 
House,  the  members  were  edified  with  the 
mathematical  skill  ot  a  youn^  man  from 
Philadelphia,  who  multiplied  millions  of  fig- 
ures m  two  or  three  seconds,  by  a  new  pro- 
'*ess,  so  claimed,  and  for  which  he  has  ap- 

Elied  for  a  patent.     The  Hall,  for  half  an 
our,  was  a  capacious  school  room,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  the  pupils. 

The  Late  Snow  Storm* — A  snow  storm  com- 
menced here  on  Friday  evening,  and  continu- 
ed without  intermission  until  Sundav  morning, 
a  period  of  nearly  36  hours.  This  is  the 
heaviest  storm  of  the  kind  we  have  had  this 
seasQn,  and  the  severest  for  many  years. 

Phila,  Ledger, 

Removal  of  the  State  Capital. — There  be- 
gins to  be  a  considerable  movement  of  the 
waters  in  reference  to  the  renooval  of  the  Cap- 
itaL  The  feeling  in  the  western  part  of  N.  Y. 
State  in  its  favor  is  growing. — Palladium. 
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CAMP-MEETING. 

The  eropc  hmre  all  ripened,  and  aatamn  is 

come. 
The  harrest  it  gathered,  and  garaer*d  at 

home; 
And  near  the  pore  stream,  or  the  generous 

spring. 
Where  the  deer  slakes  bis  thirst,  and  the 

doTe  folds  her  wing, 
In  the  coolness  of  sluide,  with  a   shelter 

above. 
Spread  broadly  and  dark  by  the  kings  of  the 

grove. 
The  gronps  hare  assembled,  and  tents  they 

prepare. 
Where  the  singing  of  birds  still  enlirens  the 

air. 

The  vigor  of  manhood  may  cease  from  its 
toU, 

And  cluldhood  forget  her  gay  pleasures 
awhile ; 

The  weary  may  rest,  and  the  thoaghtfnl  em- 
ploy 

A  seasQO  in  lofty  reflection  and  joy. 

• 

Now  BciHj  is  swelling  the  first  of  their 

son^; 
Penitential  and  lowly,  to  dost  it  belongs ; 
Now,  kindling  and  rising,  and  swelling  on 

high. 
It  revises  the  echoes,  and  soars  to  the  sky. 
The  cares  and  the  sorrows,  so  long  that 

bore  down 
The  loneliest  bosoms,  are  banished  and  flown ; 
Bad  thooghts  of  past  sufferings,  and  fears  of 

the  new. 
All  fade  as  the  darkness,  for  heaven  is  in 

view. 

Now  eyes  late  averted,  or  cast  to  the  ground, 
la  hope,  and  in  rapture  ascend  with  the 

sound; 
And  parents  and  children,  and  neighbors  and 

uiends 
Unite  in  the  anthem*  far  upward  that  tends. 

— 'Tis  silence,  dead  silence  a  moment — and 

now 
A  rererend  form,  with  a  silvery  brow. 
With  a  dijpnified  mien  and  an  aspect  of  love. 
Sends  a  voice  of  deep  tones  through  the  lis- 

teninc^  ^rove. 
'*  0  God  r  Every  heart,  at  the  soft  solenm 

sound. 
In  silence,  attention  and  feeling  profound. 
Now  borne  to  the  earth  in  sad  penitence 

bends. 
Now  joyful  in  hope  of  forgiveness  ascends. 
The  volume  of  truth,  then  its  treasure  dis- 

Us  examples  and  warnings,  confessions  or 

praise; 
And  moments  and  hours  thus  solemnly  move. 
Each  bringing  a  message  of  truth  and  of 

love. 
And  many  a  heart  from  new  sonows  will 

turn 


To  the  scene  where  such  accents  impressive 
did  bum; 

Having  learned  the  first  task  of  repentance 

and  love. 
In  the  shade  <^  the  forest,  the  cfanich  in  the 


lilTEBBARY  ITOTICBS. 

«'  Lady  Mary,  or  Not  of  this  Worid,  by 
Rev.  Charles  B.  Tiylor>''is  an  elegant  vo- 
lume just  published  by  Messrs.  Stanford  and 
Swords  of  this  city,  written  by  the  auAor  of 
several  popular  religious  works,  in  the  list  of 
the  London  Tract  Society:  "The  Fool's 
Pence,"  ««The  Beershdp,"  <»The  Sunday 
Newspaper.  The  present  volume,  like  **  Ka- 
therme,"  is  intended  for  the  upper  classes  of 
EngUsb  society. 

"  Perranzabuloe,  or  the  Lost  Church  found," 
by  Rev.  C.  T.  Collins,  of  Trelawny ,  from  the 
same  press,  claims  the  British  Church  as  of 
an  older  date  than  that  of  Rome.  The  vo- 
lume opens  with  a  description  of  the  first 
site  of  a  Christian  edifice  in  England,  (at  Per- 
ranzabuloe, in  Devonshire.) 

/'  Hood's  Serious  Poems,"  published  by  his 
widow  in  accordance  with  his  dying  request, 
will  appear  immediately  in  the  *<  Library  of 
Choice  Reading,"  printed  firom  the  proof 
sheets,  purchased  in  London. 

In  the  <<  Librarv  of  American  Books,"  a 
work  of  great  novelty  will  be  immediately  is- 
sued—simultaneously with  its  publication  bf 
Murray,  in  Lcmdon  —  entitled  '<Ttfbe;  a 
Peep  at  Polynesian  Life;  during  a  Four 
Months'  Residence  in  a  valley  of  the  Mar^ 
quesas,  with  notices  of  the  French  occupa- 
tion of  Tahiti,  and  the  provisional  cession  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  to  Lord  Paulett  By 
Herman  Melville." 

The  following  New  Works  are  announced 
as  nearly  ready,  for  which  orders  are  received 
by  Wiley  &  Putnam. 

Burrows,  on  Disorders  of  the  Cerebral  Cir- 
culation. 

Brodie's  Lectures  illustrative  of  various 
subjects  in  Pathology  and  Surgery. 

Rev.  Dr.  Whitby,  on  the  Life  Everlasting. 

Epitome  Evangelica.     By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bloomfield. 
Lexilogus  Scholasficus.    By  the  same. 

The  Church  in  the  Catacombs.  By  C. 
Maitland,  M.  D. 

On  the  State  of  the  laboring  population.— 
By  J.  D.  Tuckeit.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Lectures  on  the  advantages  of  a  Classical 
Education.    By  Professor  Amos. 

Scotland :  its  Faith  and  its  Features.  By 
the  Rev.  F.  Trench. 

History  of  England  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  Peace.    By  Charles  Kniffht. 

Historical  Picture  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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ITALIAN  LINES. 

£^or  th9  AfMnean  Penny  Magazine. 

BY  F*  0«  8ECCHI  DE  CA8ALI. 

iZ  Gdllo. 

1.  Canta,  canta, 
Gallo,  mio, 
Cara  sTeglla 
Del  fnatin. 
Loda  sempre 
II  ffran  Dio 
Col  tuo  canio 
Matatin. 

2.  Al  Aurora. 
Tutto  solo, 
Peli  prali 
Vai  ^irar, 
Cor  il  campa 
Cor  il  solo 
La  compagna 
Ricercar. 

Canta,  &c. 

3.  Ela  t'  ode 
Ti  risponde, 
G\k  s'  appresta 
Di  Tenir ; 

Ela  gode 
Si  confonde 
Del  tuo  aspetto 
Di  graD  sir. 

Canla,  &c 

4.  Ambo  aienie, 
Fresche  erbelte, 
Fiorellini 
Broncolar; 
Sciegliele 

Le  foglielte 
A  pulcini 
Riserbar. 

Canta,  &c 

TRANSLATION, 

BY  CORVTNNA. 

Chant,  chant  thy  cheerful  song! 
Let  it  echo,  loua  and  long, 
Dear  awak'ner  of  the  dawn, 
Praising  God  at  early  mom. 

When  the  earth-reviving  sun 
Hath  his  bright  career  begun. 
In  the  meadows  Chanticleer 
Croweth  to  regain  his  dear. 

Chant,  chant,  &c. 

Well  she  kfiows  the  gladsome  note, 
Swelling  from  his  feather'd  throat ; 
And,  with  answering  joy,  replies, 
While  on  wings  of  love  she  flies. 

Chant,  chnnt,  &c. 

But,  with  bashful,  fond  delight. 
See,  she  stops,  bewildered  quite 


By  her  lord's  majestic  mien, 
Fiery  crest  and  varied  sheen; 

Chant,  chant,  &c. 

They  are  picking  now  together 
The  sweet  herb  and  dewy  heather, 
CuUidg  still  the  tend'rest  food 
For  their  little  chirping  brood. 

Chant,  chant,  &c. 

RECEIPTS. 

CoMuoN  Lemon  Candy. — Take  three 
pounas  of  coarse  brown  sugar;  add  to  it 
three  tea-cups  full  of  water,  and  set  it  over  a 
slow  fire  for  half  an  hour ;  put  to  it  a  little 
gum  Arabic,  dissolved  in  hot  water :  this  is 
to  clear  it.  Continue  to  take  off  the  scum  as 
long  as  any  rises.  When  perfectly  clear,  try 
it  by  dipping  a  pipe-stem  first  into  it,  and 
then  into  cold  water,  or  by  putting  a  spoonful 
of  it  into  a  saucer ;  if  it  is  done,  it  will  snap 
like  glass.  Flavor  with  essence  of  lemoo, 
and  cut  it  in  sticks. — Every  Lady's  Book. 

From  "  Old  Hwnpkrey^s  ReceipU.^^ 

Fob  a  Fit  of  Idleness. — Count  the  lick- 
ings of  a  clock.  Do  this  for  one  hour,  and 
you  will  be  ^lad  to  pull  off  your  coat  the  next 
and  work  like  a  man.  **  Slothfulness  cast- 
eth  into  a  deep  sleep ;  and  an  idle  soul  shaM 
suffer  hunger." — Prov.  19th,  35th. 

To  OuE  SuBscBiBEES. — Those  who  wish 
to  receive  the  second  volume,  and  have  not 
paid  for  it,  are  requested  to  send  $1  without 
further  delay  through  the  Post-master,  or  by 
mail,  without  paying  postage. 

Those  who  wish  to  withdraw  their  names, 
are  requested  to  return  the  last  number  re- 
ceived, with  the  name  and  address.  It  will 
be  stopped  forthwith. 
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charms  of  natural  scenery,  and  rendered 
still  more  attractive  by  the  refinements  of 
education,  the  polish  of  intelligence  and 
good  manners  and  the  virtues  of  Christian- 
ity. All  these  recommendations,  however, 
are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  that  part  of 
our  country,  where  those  institutions  were 
first  established  which  directly  tend  to  pro- 
duce and  to  perpetuate  such  a  state  of  soci- 
ety, and  such  habits  among  the  people. 

The  scene  represented  above  affords  us 
no  unworthy  specimen  of  a  common  New- 
England  village  :  the  union  of  two 
streams,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  an«I 
fertile  meadow,  the  evidences  of  cultivation 
on  every  side,  which  has  long  ago  stripped 
the  soil  of  its  native  forests,  and  laid  out 
fields  on  the  uplands,  leaving  only  a  few 
trees  on  the  margin  of  the  water,  and  be- 
tween the  dwellings ; 

<<From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heats  a 
shade." 

The  comforts  and  abundance  which  are 
found  in  those  neat  and  substantial  dwellings, 
the  libraries  which  they  contain,  the  influ- 
euce  of  the    books  upon  the  minds  and 
hearts,  the  characters  and  lives  of  the  in- 
habitants,   the    power    exerted    in    other 
places,  and  even  other  countries,  by  persons 
bom  amidst  such  scenes,  and  prepared  by 
such  habits,  to  aid  in  the  advancement  of 
science  or  arts,  of  physical,  intellectual  or 
moral  improvement,  to  advocate  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  freedom,  or  to  proclaim  the 
truths  of  Christianity  :  all  invite  reflection. 
The  varying  scenery  of  the  country  first 
claims  the  attention  of  a  stranger  visiting 
the  New  England  villages,  then  the  simple 
embellishments  which    nature  has  added 
with  her  tasteful   hand;    and  these    first 
meet  the  eye  of  one   who  returns    after 
a  long  absence,  to  revive  the  impcessions 
ever  interesting  to  his  feelings.     The  con- 
ditions and  habits  of  the  people,  and  the 
history  of  men  of  past  periods  then  claim 
the  attention;    and  each  of  these  will  be 

found  a  fertile  subject  of  inquiry  to  every 
well-stored  mind,  an  improving  branch  of 

contemplation  to  every  heart. 

^<An  account  of  travels    through    the 


countries  here  Described,"  remarks  the 
late  President  Dwight,  in  his  *'  Travels  in 
New  England  and  New  York,''  (Vol.  I., 
page  14,)  **  must,  if  written  in  truth,  be 
destitute,  in  several  important  particul.irs, 
of  the  entertainment  expected  from  travels 
on  the  eastern  continent.  Adventures  of 
all  kinds  must  be  very  rare,  in  a  country 
perfectly  quiet  and  orderly  in  its  state  of 
society.  In  a  series  of  journies,  sufficient- 
ly extensive  to  have  carried  me  through 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  round  the  globe, 
I  have  not  met  with  one.  Nearly  every 
man  whom  I  have  seen,  was  calmly  pur- 
suing the  sober  business  of  peaceful  life. 

'<  These  countries  have  also  been  the  the- 
atres of  comparatively  few  splendid  or  even 
uncommon  events ;  such  as  very  convenient- 
ly come  to  the  aid  of  the  European  tourist, 
and  often  relieve  him  from  the  dull  routine 
of  mere  journeying. 

*<Nor  have  national  wealth,  taste  and 
grandeur,  for  any  great  length  of  time,  or 
in  any  great  number  of  instances,  been  dis- 
played,  here,  in  magnificent  buildings, 
canals,  public  libraries,  and  vast  collections 
of  antiquities  and  curiosfties.  These,  and 
other  things  of  a  similar  nature,  arrest,  in 
European  countries,  the  attention  of  travel- 
lers ;  and,  when  recorded,  ap:reeably  en- 
gage that  of  their  readers.  Nor  has  pri- 
vate opulence  in  these  States  been  extensive, 
ly  employed  in  raising  up  '  such  a  coUec- 
tion  of  magnificent  villas,  and  palaces  with 
their  beautiful  appenda£;es,'  as  on  ^he  east- 
ern continent,  and  the  island  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,  exhibit  the  hand  of  refined  taste,  and 
indicate  the  residence  of  affluence  and  dis- 
tinction. There  are  here  many  handsome, 
and  some  splendid  'structures ;  probably 
more  ihan  could  rationally  be  expected 
from  our  circumstances.  But  immense 
private  wealth  is  rare  ;  and  the  style  of 
building,  and  living,  is  rather  neat  and 
comfortable,  than  magnificent.  Estates  are 
customarily  distributed  to  all  the  children 
of  a  family  in  equal  proportions ;  and  the 
happiness  of  all  is  consulted,  rather  than 
the  splendor  of  one. 

''  Nor  can  the  traveller  find  here  those 
varieties  of  character,  religion,  language, 
customs  and  manners,  which  in  Europe  so 
often  diversify  the  scene,  even  at  little  dis- 
tances ;  and  give  beauty,  and  interest 
to  his  descriptions.  Some  such  varieties 
he  will  meet  with  in  the  field,  which  I  have 
explored ;  but  the  distinctions  will  not  be 
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marked,  as  to  strike  hia  eye  with  much 
force,  or  to  yield  his  readers  any  great  gra- 
tification. 

The  scene  is  a  novelty  in  the  history  of 
man.  The  colonization  of  a  wilderness  by 
civilized  men,  jvhere  a  regular  govern- 
ment, mild  manners,  arts,  learning,  science 
and  Christianity  have  been  interwoven  in 
its  progress  from  the  beginning,  is  a  state 
of  things,  of  which  the  eastern  continent, 
and  the  records  of  past  ages,  furnish  neither 
an  example  nor  a  resemblance.  Nor  can 
it  be  questioned,  that  this  state  of  things 
presents  one  interesting  feature  in  the  hu- 
man character ;  or  that  it  exhibits  man  in 
one  advantageous  attitude,  and  his  efforts 
in  a  light,  whioh  is  honorable  to  our  na- 
ture. 

In  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and 
CJonnecticut,  the  public  worship  of  God 
has  always  been  established  by  law,  and 
for  a  long  time,  without  the  communication 
of  peculiar  privileges  to  any  class  of  Chris- 
tians. Here  only,  in  the  history  of  man,  has 
this  experiment  been  made.  The  first 
practical  answer,  thefefore^  to  the  great 
question,  whether  such  a  slate  of  things  is 
consistent  with  the  public  peace,  good  order 
and  safety,  has  been  given  in  these  States. 
Speculations  on  this  subject  have  never 
satisfied  either  the  understanding,  or  the 
fears  of  inquisitive  men.  An  experiment 
was  absolutely  necessary. 

Here  the  experiment  has  been  extensively 
made :  and  to  say  the  least,  has  gone  far 
towards  proving,  that  Christians  of  diflTercnt 
classes  can  live  together  harmoniously  un- 
der  a  government,  which  confers  on  them 
equal  privileges.  Facts,  continued  through 
a  sufiicient  periof),  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem. Hereafter  it  will  scarcely  be  doubted, 
that  where  the  blessings  of  rational  liberty 
and  universal  protection  are  securely  en- 
joyed, men,  of  very  different  religious 
views,  can  all  be  strongly  attached  to  the 
government. 

In  these  countries  what  may  be  called 
parochial  schools  are  every  where  estab- 
lished ;  and  all  children  are  tau  jht  to  read, 
write  and  keep  accounts.     In  this  impor- 
tant feet  it  is  seen  without  a  doubt,  that  ig- 
norance is  not  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  good  order  among  the  multitude. — 
Future   generations  will  at    least  believe, 
that  the  knowledge,  derived  from  this  edu- 
cation, instead  of  making  men  worse  citi- 
zens and  subjects,  certainly  makes  them 
better  ,*  while  it  enables  them  also  to  dis- 
charge the  dudes  of  parents  and  children,  ^^ 


of  neighbors  and    friends,  in  a  manner 
more  useful,  pleasant  and  praiseworthy. 

In  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  the 
great  body  of  the  inhabitants  are  carried  to 
the  church  from  the  cradle,  and  leave  it 
only  for  the  grave.  It  is  believed,  that  the 
happy  mfluence  of  this  important  fact  in 
promoting  the  prosperity  of  a  State,  in  pre- 
venting crimes,  and  in  establishing  good 
order,  under  a  government,  involying  com- 
paratively few  restraints  upon  personal  lib- 
erty, is  here  evinced  in  the  most  satis&otory 
manner.  ^ 

All  these  things,  except  the  establish- 
ment of  public  worship  by  law,  are  to  a 
considerable  extent  true  of  the  other  States, 
described  in  these  letters. 

'  In  both  New  England  and  New  York, 
every  man  is  permitted,  and  in  some  if  not 
all  the  States,,  is  required  to  possess  fire, 
arms.     To  trust  arms  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  at  large  has,  in  Europe,  been  believ- 
ed,  and  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  universal- 
ly, to  be  an  experiment,  fraught  only  with 
danger.     Here  by  a  long  trial  it  has  been 
proved  to  be  perfectly  harmless:  neither 
public  nor  private  evils  having  ever  flowed 
from  this  source,  except  in  instances  of  too 
little  moment  to  deserve  any  serious  regard 
If  the  government  be  equitable}   if  it  be 
reasonable  in  its  exactions ;  if  proper  at- 
tention bo  paid  to  the  education  of  children 
in  knowledge,  and  religion,  few  men  will 
be  disposed  to  use  arms,  tmless  for  their 
amusement  and  for  the  defence  of  them- 
selves and  their  country.      The  diflkulty 
here  has  been  to  persuade  the  citizens  to 
keep  arms ;  not  to  prevent  them  from  being 
employed  for  violent  purposes. 

In  New  England  lands  are  universally 
held  in  fee  simple.  Every  farmer,  with 
too  few  exceptions  to  deserve  notice,  labors 
on  his  own  ground,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
himself  and  his  family  merely.  This  also, 
if  I  am  not  deceived,  is  a  novelty ;  and  its 
influence  is  seen  to  be  remarkably  happy, 
in  the  industry,  sobriety,  cheerfulness,  per- 
sonal iddependence,  and  universal  prosper- 
ity of  the  people  at  large.  Great  wealth  j 
that  is,  what  Europeans  consider  as  great 
wealth ,  is  not '  often  found  in  these  coun- 
tries.    But  poverty  is  almost  unknown. 

Comfortable  subsistence  is  enjoyed  every 
where,  unless  prevented  by  peculiar  mis- 
fortunes, or  by  vice.  The  feelings  of  a 
benevolent  man  are  very  imperfectly  satis- 
fied by  the  sight  of  opulence  and  splendor 
in  the  hands  of  a  few,  contrasted  by  want 
and  suffering  in  the  many. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  II.,  page  52.) 

Sceuei  of  the  Russian  Campalgu. 
Sdecied  Extracts  from  Scott's  Life  of  Napo- 
leon, Vol.  II.,  Chap.  37. 

On  the  14lh  September,  1812,  while  the 
rear-guard  of  the  Russians  weie  in  the  act  of 
evacuating  Moscow,  Napoleon  reached  the 
hill  called  the  Mount  of  Salvation,  because  • 
it  is  there  where  the  natires  kneel  and  cross 
themselves  at  first  sight  of  the  Holy  City. 

Moscow  seemed  lordly  and  striking  as  ever, 
with  the  steeples  of  its  thirty  churches,  and 
its  copper  domes  glittering  m  the  sun;  its 
palaces  of  Eastern  arcliitecture  mingled  with 
trees,  and  surrounded  with  gardens ;  and  its 
Kremlin,  a  huge  triangular  mass  of  towers, 
something  between  a  palace  and  a  castle, 
which  rose  like  a  citadel  out  of  the  general 
mass  of  groves  and  buildings.  But  not  a 
chimney  sent  up  smoke,  not  a  man  appeared 
on  the  battlements,  or  at  the  gates.  Napo- 
leon gazed  every  moment,  expeqting  to  sec  a 
train  of  bearded  boyar^s  arriving  to  fling 
themselves  at  his  feet,  and  place  their  wealth 
at  his  disposal.  His  first  exclamation  was, 
«*  Behold  at  last  that  celebrated  city  !"— His 
next,  "  It  was  full  time."  His  army,  less  re- 
gardful of  the  past  or  the  future,  hxed  their 
eyes  on  the  goal  of  their  wishes,  and  a  shout 
of  **  Moscow  !— Moscow !"— passed  from  rank 
to  rank. 

Meantime  no  one  interrupted  his  medita- 
tions, until  a  messenger  arrived  from  Murat. 
He  had  pushed  in  among  the  rear  of  the 
Cossacks,  who  covered  the  rear  of  the  Rus- 
sians, and  readily  admitted  to  a  parley  the 
chivalrous  champion,  whom  they  at  once  re- 
cognized, having  so  often  seen  him  blazing 
in  the  van  of  the  French  Cavalry.  The 
message  which  he  sent  to  Bonaparte  intima- 
ted, that  Miloradovitch  threatened  to  burn  the 
town,  if  his  rear  was  not  allowed  time  to 
march  through  it.  This  was  a  tone  of  defi- 
ance* Napoleon,  however,  granted  the  ar- 
mistice, for  which  no  inhabitants  were  left  to 
be  grateful. 

After  waitin|r  two  hours,  he  received  from 
some  -French  mhabitants,  who  had  hidden 
themselves  during  the  evacuation,  the  strange 
intelligence  that  Moscow  was  deserted  by  its 
population.  The  tidings  that  a  population  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  had 
left  their  native  city  was  incredible,  and  Na- 
poleon still  commanded  the  boyards,  the  pub- 
lic fimctionaries,  to  be  broufi^ht  before  him ; 
nor  could  he  be  convinced  of  what  had  actu- 
ally happened,  till  they  led  to  his  presence 
some  of^that  refuse  of  humanity,  the  only 
live  creatures  thev  could  find  in  the  city,  but 
they  were  wretches  of  the  lowest  rank. — 
When  he  was  at  last  convinced  that  the  de- 
sertion of  the  capital  was  universal,  he 
smiled  bitterly  and  said,  *•  The  Russians  will 


soon  learn  better  the  value  of  their  capital." 
The  signal  was  now  given  for  the  troops 
to  advance  ;  and  the  columns,  still  in  a  state 
of  wonder  at  the  solitude  and  silence  which 
received  them  ever>'where,  penetrated 
through  that  assemblage  of  huts,  mingled 
with  palaces,  where  it  seemed  that  Penury, 
which  had  scarce  means  i%  obtain  the  ordi- 
nary uecesparies  of  life,  had  for  her  next  door 
neighbor  all  the  wealth  and  profuse  expendi- 
ture of  the  East.  At  once  the  silence  was 
broken  by  a  volley  of  musketry,  which  some 
miserable  fanatics  poured  from  the  battle- 
ments of  the  Kremlin  on  the  first  French 
troops  that  approached  the  palace  of  the 
Czars.  Those  wretches  were  most  of  them 
intoxicated  ;  yet  the  determined'  obstinacy 
withwhich  they  threw  away  their  lives,  was 
another  feature  of  that  rugged  patriotism  of 
which  the  French  had  seen,  and  were  yet  to 
see  so  many  instances. 

During  the  first  few  hours  after  their  ar- 
rival, an  obscure  rumor  which  could  not  be 
traced,  but  one  of  those  which  are  sometimes 
found  to  get  abroad  before  the  approach  of 
some  awful  certainty,  announced  that  the 
city  would  be  endangered  by  fire  in  the  course 
of  the  night.  The  report  seemed  to  arise 
from  those  evident  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered the  event  prqt)able,  but  no  one  took 
any  notice  of  it,  until  at  midnight,  when  the 
soldiers  were  started  from  their  quarters  by 
the  report  that  ^he  town  was  in  flames.  The 
memorable  conflagration  began  amongst  the 
coachmakers'  warehouses  and  workshops  in 
the  Bazaar,  or  general  market,  which  was  the 
richest  district  of  the  city.  It  was  imputed 
to  accident,  and  the  progress  of  the  dames 
was  subdued  by  the  exertions  of  the  French 
soldiers. 

Next  dav  the  flames  had  disappeared,  and 
the  Frencli  officers  luxuriously  employed 
themselves  In  selecting  out  of  the  deserted 
palaces  of  Moscow,  that  which  best  pleased 
the  fancy  of  each  for  his  residence.  At  night 
the  flames  again  arose  in  the  north  and  west 
quarters  of  the  city. 

The  equinoctial  gales  ro^e  higher  and  high- 
er upon  the  third  night,  and  extended  the 
flames,  with  which  there  was  no  longer  any 
human  power  of  contending.  At  the  dead 
hour  of  midnight,  the  Kremlin  itself  was 
found  to  be  on  nre. 

The  fire  continued  to  triumph  unopposed, 
and  consumed  in  a  few  days  what  it  had  cost 
centuries  to  raise.  '*  Palaces  and  temples," 
said  a  Russian  author,  '<  monuments  of  art, 
and  miracles  of  luxury,  the  remains  of  s^es 
which  had  passed  away,  and  those  which 
had  been  the  creation  of  yesterday;  the 
tombs  of  ancestors,  and  the  nursery  cradles 
of  the  present  generation,  were  indiscrim- 
inately destroyed.  Nothing  was  left  of  Mos- 
cow save  the  remembrance  of  the  city,  and 
the  deep  resolution  to  avenge  its  fall." 

The  fire  raged  till  the  I9th  with  unabated 
violence,  and  then  began  to  slacken  for  wuni 
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of  fuel.    It  is  said  four-fiAhs  of  this  great 
city  were  laid  in  ruins. 

On  the  20th,  Bonaparte  returned  to  the  ' 
Kremlin :  and.  as  if  in  defiance  o(  the  terri- 
ble scene  which  he  had  witnessed,  took  mea- 
sures as  if  he  were  disposed  to  make  Moscow 
his  residence  for  ^metime.  He  even  caused 
a  theatre  to  be  fitted  up,  and  plays  to  be  acted 
by  performers  sent  from  Paris,  to  show  per- 
haps that  it  was  not  in  the  most  terrible  of 
elements  to  overawe  his  spirit,  or  interrupt 
his  usual  habits  of  life.  In  the  same  style 
of  indifference  or  affectation,  a  set  of  very 

frecise  regulations  respecting  the  Theatre 
'rancais  was  drawn  up  by  the  Emperor  amid 
the  ruins  of  Moscow.  He  was  not  superior 
to  the  affectation  of  choosing  distant  places 
and  foreign  capitals  for  the  date  of  domestic 
and  trifling  orainances.  It  gave  the  Emperor 
an  air  of  ubiquity,  to  issue  rules  for  a  rari- 
sian  theatre  from  the  Kremlin.  It  had  already 
been  prophesied  that  he  would  sacrifice  his 
army  to  have  the  pleasure  of  dating  a  decree 
from  Moscow. 

The  conflagration  of  Moscow  was  so  com- 
plete in  its  devastation ;  so  im[>ortant  in  its 
consequences ;  so  critical  in  the  moment  of 
its  commencement,  that  almost  all  the  eye- 
witnesses have  imputed  it  to  a  sublime,  yet 
almost  horrible  exertion  of  patriotic  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  Russians;  their  govern- 
ment, and,  m  particular,  of  the  governor, 
Kostopchin.  Nor  has  the  positive  denial  of 
Count  Rostopchin  himself  diminished  the 
jgeneral  conviction,  that  the  fire  was  directed 
by  him.  All  the  French  officers  continue  to 
this  day  to  ascribe  the  conflagration  to  persons 
whom  he  had  employed. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many,  and 
those  good  judges  of  the  probabilities  in  such 
an  event,  who  have  shown  strong  reasons  for 
believing,  that  Moscow  shared  but  the  fate 
of  a  deserted  city,  which  is  almost  always 
bmmt  as  well  as  pillaged. 

Whether  the  conflagration  of  Moscow  was, 
or  was  not,  the  work  of  Russian  will,  and 
Russian  hands,  the  effects  which  it  was  to 
produce  on  the  campaign  were  likely  to  be 
of  the  most  important  character.  £onaparte*s 
object  in  pressing  on  to  the  capital  at  every 
risk,  was  to  grasp  a  pledgB,  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  which  he  had  no  doubt  Alexander 
would  be  glad  to  make  peace  on  bis  own 
terms.  But  the  prize  of  his  victory,  however 
fair  to  the  sight,  had,  like  that  tabled  fruit 
said  to  ^ow  on  the  banks  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
proved  m  the  end  but  soot  and  ashes.  Mos- 
cow, indeed,  he  had  seized,  but  it  had  perish- 
ed in  his  grasp ;  and  far  from  being  able  to 
work  upon  Alexander's  fears  for  its  safety,  it 
was  reasonable  to  think  that  its  total  de- 
struction had  produced  the  most  vehement 
resentment  on  the  part  of  the  Russians, 
since  Napoleon  received  not  even  the  civility 
of  an  answer  to  his  conciliatory  letter.  And 
thus  the  acquisition  so  much  desired  as  the 
means  of  procuring  peace,  had  become,  by 


^ 
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this  catastrophe,  the  cause  of  the  most  irre* 
concileable  enmity. 

Neither  was  it  a  trifling  consideration,  that 
Na{>oleon  had  lost  by  this  dreadful  fire  a 
great  part  of  the  supplies,  which  he  expected 
the  capture  of  the  metropolis  would  have 
contributed  for  the  support  of  his  famished 
army.  Had  there  existed  in  Moscow  the  usu- 
al population  of  a  capital,  he  would  have 
found  the  usual  modes  of  fumishmg  its  mar- 
kets in  lull  activity.  These,  doubtless,  are 
not  of  the  common  kind,  for  provisions  are 
sent  to  this  capital,  not,  as  is  usual,  from  fer^ 
tile  districts  around  the  city,  but  from  distant 
regions,  whence  they  are  brought  by  watei^ 
carriage  in  the  summer,  and  by  sledges, 
which  travel  on  the  ice  and  frozen  snow,  in 
the  wmter  time.  To  Moscow,  with  its  usual 
inhabitants,  these  supplies  must  have  been 
remitted  as  usual,  lest  the  mumeroas  popu- 
lation of  250,000  and  upwards,  should  be 
famished,  as  well  as  the  enemy's  army.  But  ^ 
Moscow  deserted, — Moscow  burnt,  and  re-  ( 
duced  to  mountains  of  cinders  and  ashes, — 
had  no  occasion  for  such  supplies ;  nor  was  it 
to  be  supposed  that  the  provmces  from  which 
they  were  usually  remitted,  would  send  them 
to  a  heap  of  ruins,  where  there  remained 
none  to  be  fed,  save  the  soldiers  of  the  invad- 
ing army.  This  conviction  came  with  heavy 
anticipation  on  the  Emperor  of  France  and 
his  principal  officers. 

Meanwhile,  the  ruins  of  Moscow,  and  the 
remnant  which  was  left  standing,  afforded  the 
common  soldiers  an  abundance  of  booty  dur- 
ing their  short  day  of  rest ;  and,  as  is  their 
nature,  they  enjoyed  the  present  moment 
without  thinking  of  futurity.  The  army  was 
dispersed  over  the  city,  plundering  at  plea- 
sure whatever  they  could  find;  sometimes 
discovering  (quantities  of  melted  gold  and 
silver,  sometimes  rich  merchandise  and  pre- 
cious articles,  of  which  they  knew  not  the 
value ;  sometimes  articles  of  luxury,  which 
contrasted  strangely  with  their  general  want 
of  comforts,  and  even  necessaries.  It  was 
not  uncommon  to  see  the  most  tattered,  shoe- 
less wretcheS;  sitting  among  bales  of  rich 
merchandise,  or  displaying  costly  shawls, 
precious  furs^  and  vestments  rich  with  barba- 
ric pearl  and  gold.  In  another  place,  there 
were  to  be  seen  soldiers  possessed  of  tea, 
sugar,  coffee  and  similar  luxuries,  while  the 
same  individuals  could  scarce  procure  carrion 
to  eat,  or  muddy  water  to  drink.  Of  sugar, 
in  particular,  they  had  such  quantities,  that 
they  mixed  it  with  their  horse-flesh  soup. — 
The  whole  was  a  contrast  of  the  wildest  and 
most  lavish  excess,  with  the  last  degree  of 
necessity,  disgusting  to  witness,  and  most 
ominous  in  its  presas^e.  They  esteemed 
themselves  happiest  of  all,  who  could  pro- 
cure intoxicating  liquors,  and  escape  by  some 
hours  of  insensibility  from  the  scene  of  con- 
fusion around  them.  Napoleon  and  his  offi- 
cers toiled  hard  to  restore  some  degree  of  or- 
ganization to  the  army. 
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HUDSON^S  BAY  COMPANY. 

A  Hundred  and  forty  years  ag:o.  or  more, 
Charles  II.,  chartered  the  •♦Hudson's  Bay 
Company,'*  and  gave  it  exclusive  privileges 
of  establishing  trading  factories  on  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  its  tributary  rivers.    It  took  posses* 
sion  of  its   territor}',  and  enjoyed  its  trade, 
without   opposition,  till  1787,  when  a  rival 
company,  the  '*  North  American  Fur  Com- 
pany of  Canada,"  sprung  up.    This  latter 
was  composed    entirely  of  Canadians,  and 
was  noted  for  its  ener^  and  enterprise.    The 
jealousies  naturally  arising  between  rivals  led 
to  the  most  barbarous  tettles,  and  the  sack- 
ing and  burning  of  each  other's  posts.    In 
1821,  Parliament  interfered  and  consolidated 
them  into  one,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company."    They  occupied  a  vast 
country,  and  their  operations  are  those  of  a 
vast  monopoly.    All  the  British  possessions 
Dcnrth  ot   the  Canada s  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
are    their    bunting  and    trapping   grounds. 
They  have    leas^  for  twenty  years  from 
1840,  all  ol  Russian  America,  excepting  the 
post  of  Siika.    Thus  this  powerful  company 
control  more  than  one-ninth  of  the  soil  of 
the  Globe.    Its  capitalists  are  in  England, 
and   its  board  of    managers  transact  their 
business  at  the  *<  Hudson's  Bay  House,"  in 
London.    This  board  buy  all  their  goods,  and 
ship  them  to  the  territory ;  sell  the  furs,  and 
transact  all  their  affairs  with  the  Company, 
^cept  the  actual  business  of  collecting  furs  in 
their  territory.    The  annual  value  of  their 
peltries  is  about  a  million  of  dollors.    The 
net  profit  of  the  fur  trade  is  immense. — The 
shares  of  the  Company's  stock,  which  origin- 
ally cost  one  hundred  pounds  are  at  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  premium,  and  dividends  range 
from  ten   per  cent  upwards,  and  this,  too, 
while  they  are  creating  immense  funds,  to  be 
expended  in  keeping  other  persons  out  of  the 
trade. 

In  1811  the  American  Pacific  Fur  Com- 
pany, of  whi::h  John  Jacob  Astor  was  the 
prime  mover,  built  Fort  Astoria,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia.  In  1813,  during 
the  last  war,  this  American  Company  sold 
all  its  establishments  in  Oregon  to  the 
British  Company—now  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  In  the  same  year  a  British  sloop 
of  war  entered  the  Columbia,  and  formally 
took  possession  of  Fort  Astoria,  and  changed 
its  name  (o  Fort  George.  In  1818,  by  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  England  surrendered  this 
Fort  to  our  government— Then  it  was  by  the 
same  treaty,  that  British  subjects  were  grant- 
ed the  same  rights  of  trade  and  settlement  in 
Oregon,  as  belonged  to  the  citizens  of  this 
republic,  for  ten  years.  In  1227,  this  stipu- 
lation was  indefinitely  extended,  and  cannot 
cease  to  be  in  force  till-  after  twelve  months 
notice.   • 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  came  into  Oregon. — ^The  value 
of  furs  wnicn  are  annually  collected  in  Ore- 

SOQ  by  this  Company,  is  about  (140,000  in 
le  London  market.    Parliament  extended 


the  jurisdiction  of  the  Canada  Courts  over 
the  country  occupied  by  these  fur  traders, 
whether  it  were  owned  or  claimed  by  Great 
Britain.  Under  this  act,  certain  gentlemen 
of  the  Fur  Company  were  appointed  Justices, 
and  empowered  to  entertain  prosecutions  for 
minor  offenders — arrest  and  send  to  Canada 
criminals  of  a  higher  order,  and  to  try,  ren- 
der judgment,  and  mnt  execution  in  civil 
8uits,,and  imprison  debtors  in  their  forts  and 
jails. — Selected. 


Saline  Resources  of  the  Country. — Sal? 
springs  are  abundant  in  this  State  and  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  principal 
wells  in  this  State,  as  every  one  knows  or 
ought  to  know,  are  in  Onandaga  county,  at 
the  towns  of  Syracuse,  Salina,  Geddea  and 
Liverpool.  The  well  at  Liverpool  is  150 
feet  deep ;  at  Syracuse  170  feet,  and  at  Sa- 
lina 60  feet  deep.  The  pumps  of  Salina 
raise  580  gallons  a  minute,  or  about  29,000 
an  hour.  The  temperature  of  this  water  is 
50  degrees ;  43  1-2  ^Uons  of  this  water  pro« 
duce  one  bushel  ot  salt.  At  Syracuse  46 
gallons.  In  1829,  of  3,804,229  bushels  of 
salt  made  in  the  United  States,  1,291,220 
bushels  were  produced  in  Onondaga  county. 
In  1825,  this  quantity  was  increased  to 
2,222,694  bushels,  and  the  product  of  the 
United  States  about  8,000,000  bushels. 

350  gallons  of  sea  water  make  one  bushel 
of  salt;  450  gallons  in  Missouri;  300  in 
Pennsylvania;  280  in  Illinois;   213  in  one 

glace  m  Ohio,  (there  are  two  other  localities 
I  Ohio,  where  one  bushel  of  salt  is  obtained 
from  95  and  50  gallons  salt  water  ;)  180  in 
Mississippi ;  120  in  Upper  Canada ;  75  in 
Virginia;  80  in  Arkansas,  and  41  to  45 gal- 
lons in  Onondaga  county,  in  this  State.  The 
strength  of  the  orine  increases  as  you  descend. 

On  the  Muskinffum  River,  Ohio,  there  are 
about  15  salt  wells,  and  as  many  furnaces 
for  making  salt,  which  produce  annnally 
500,000  bushels. 

The  saline  contents  of  the  ocean  vary  from 
3  to  4  i)er  cent.  They  are  muirates  of  soda, 
magnesia,  and  lime,  and  sulphate  of  soda. 
The  Mediterranean  sea  has  more  salt  than 
the  ocean.  The  evaporation  is  greater  than 
the  supply  of  fresh  waier.  It  has  two  cur- 
rents, one  from  the  Atlantic  and  one  from  the 
Black  sea. 

It  is  generally  suppossed  by  geologists  that 
the  water  of  salt  wells  proceeds  from  rock 
salt  in  solution.    In  Ohio  the  source  of  the 
water  is  a  white  porous  sand  rock,  found  at    ' 
different  depths.    At  Zanesville,  Ohio,  it  is    \ 
35  feet  deep^    At  Taylorsville,  nine  miles    < 
below  Zanesville,  it  is  450.    At  Connelsviile    < 
eighteen  miles  below,  it  is  750,  and  at  Bald    J 
Eacle  it  is  1000  feet  deep,  below  the  surface.    < 
Fifty  gallons  of  the  water  at  Bald  Eagle  af-   < 
fords  as  much  salt  as  250  at  Zanesville.  j 

On  Cape  Cod  there  was  formerly  made  a  < 
large  quantity  of  salt,  but  for  ten  or  fifteen  < 
years  the  manufacture  there  has  been  on  the  I 
decline,  as  they  cannot    compete  with  oar    ( 
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superior  adTantap^es  in  Onondaga  countf, 
where  the  water  is  about  ten  times  as  strong 
as  at  Cape  Cod.  The  water  at  the  latter 
place  is  pumped  up  from  the  ocean  bv  means 
of  a  windmill  which  were  formerly  to  be 
seen  all  along  the  beach,])  into  rats,  where 
by  eraporation  most  beautiful  coarse  salt  is 
made.  Many  of  the  fanners,  whose  farms 
border  on  the  sea  shore,  still  make  consider- 
able quantities  of  this  kind  of  salt;  but  com- 
part with  the  product  of  the  State  it  is  as  a 
drop  in  the  bucket. — N,  Y,  Eve*  Gazette, 


Disceveries  on  Light. — The  London  cor- 
respondeat  of  the  Boston  Atlas  says : 

Professor  Faraday^s  discoveries  with  re- 
_gard  to  Ma^etism  and  Light  are  exciting 
great  attention,  and  are  thus  noticed : 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d  ultimo,  Mr. 
Faraday  exhibited  the  great  fact  of  his  re- 
searches, the  rotation  of  solar  light  by  ma^- 
Detic-forec  The  following  grand  expen- 
ment  of  the  eyening  was  successfully  tried : 

A  prism  of  heavy  glass  was  so  adjusted 
between  the  poles  of  a  very  powerful  mag- 
net as  to  receire  the  oxy- hydrogen  light 
after  it  had  been  polarized,  and  before  it  was 
depolarized  by  ^cholPs  eye-piece. — The  fol- 
lowing fiicts,  demonstrating  the  magnetism 
of  light,  were  then  exhibited : 

1.  As  to  the  rotation  of  the  ray.  A  polar- 
ized raj  having  been  extinguished  bv  the 
depohurizing  plate,  was  instantaneously  re- 

I  stored  when  the  magnetic  current  was  sent 
tHroogh  the  prism  through  which  the  ray 
was  transmitted ;  and  conversely,  the  polar- 
ised ray,  when,  by  the  common  adjustment 
of  the  plate,  it  had  been  made  visible,  was 
extinguished  by  the  force  of  the  current. 

2.  As  to  the  relations  of  this  electro-mag- 
netic power  to  other  laws  of  polarized  light 
The  rotation  having  been  established,  it  was 
shown  that  the  direction  of  the  rotation  was 
absolutely  dependent  on  that  of  the  magnetic 
force.  That,  while  in  common  circular  po- 
larization* the  ra^  of  light  always  rotates  m 
the  same  direction  with  regard  to  the  ob- 
server to  whatever  part  of  the  medium  his 
view  may  be  directed,)  it  is  verv  different  in 
the  state  of  the  ray  induced  by  this  new 
force*  When  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  magnetic  current,  polarized  rays  al- 
ways rotate  in  a  constant  direction,  with 
respect,  not  to  the  observer,  but  to  the  planes 
of  the  magnetic  curves. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks.  Professor 
Faraday  said  it  did  not  seem  impossible  to 
him  that  the  sun's  rays  might  be  found  to 
originate  the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth,  and 
the  air  and  water  of  our  planet  might  be 
proved  to  be  the  diamagnetic  media  in  which 
this  condition  of  the  force  was  eliminated. 

We  have  been  told  that  these  reported 
discoveries  of  Professor  Faraday  have  been 
previoufily  made  by  Professor  •  Henry,  of 
Princeton  College,  and  communicated  by  letter 
10  the  English  philosopher ;    but  we  caimot 


answer  for  the  truth  of  the  story.— iV.  Y.  Eve. 
Post. 


Toilette  of  an  ancient  Koman* 

The  slave  came  with  the  tunica,  and  fol- 
lowed by  two  others  bearing  the  toga,  al- 
ready folded  in.  the  approved  fashion,  while 
a  fourth  attendant  placed  the  purple  dress- 
shoes  near  the  seat.  Eros  first  girded  the 
under  garment  afresh,  then  threw  over  his 
master  the  upper  tunica,  taking  particular 
care  that  the  broad  strip  of  purple  woven 
into  it  might  fall  exactly  across  the  centre 
of  the  breast,  for  custom  did  not  permit  of 
this  garment  being  ffirded.  He  tnen,  with 
the  assistance  of  another  slave,  hung  one  end 
of  the  toga,  woven  of  the  softest  and  whitest 
Milesian  wool,  over  the  left  shoulder,  so  as 
to  fall  far  below  the  knee  and  cover  with  its 
folds,  which  gradually  became  more  wide, 
the  whole  arm  down  to  the  hand.  The  right 
arm  remained  at  liberty,  as  the  voluminous 

farment  was  passed  at  its  broadest  part  un- 
er  the  arm,  and  then  brought  forward  in 
front ;  the  umbo,  alreadv  arranged  in  an  in- 
genious fashion,  being  laid  obliquely  across 
the  breast,  so  that  the  well  rounded  sinus  al- 
most reached  the  knee,  and  the  lower  half 
ended  at  the  middle  of  the  shin-bone,  whihit 
the  remaining  portion  was  once  more  thrown 
over  the  left  snoulder,  and  hunf  down  over 
the  arm  and  back  of  the  person  in  a  mass  of 
broad  and  regular  folds.  Eros  was  occupied 
for  a  long  time  before  he  could  get  each  fold 
into  its  approved  position  ;  he  then  reached 
for  his  lord  the  polished  hand-mirror,  the 
thick  silver  plate  of  which  reflected  every 
image  with  perfect  clearness.  Oallus  cast 
but  a  single  glance  at  it ;  allowed  his  feet  to 
be  installed  in|o  the  tall  shoes,  latched  with 
four  ffold  thonffs,  placed  on  his  fingers  the 
rings  he  had  taken  off  over  night,  and  order- 
ed Chresimus  to  be  summoned. — BedcerU 
Gallus  ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the  Times  of 
Augustus. 

Oood  Advice  Free  of  Charge. — People 
from  the  Western  towns  and  cities,  beg  of 
younff  professional  men,  if  they  have  any  re- 
^rd  for  themselves,  not  to  thmk  of  emigra- 
ting to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
professions,  except  the  clerical  one,  are  bur- 
thened  to  excess.  It  is  much  wor&*e  than  in 
any  of  the  Eastern  States.  In  St.  Louis, 
there  are  something  like  one  hundred  and 
twenty  lawyers,  and  nearly  as  many  physi- 
cians, and  yet  neither  of  the  professions  re- 
quires the  services  of  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  each :  consequently  the  balance  are  in 
a  wretched  state  of  suspense  or  starvation. 
In  this  new  country,  professional  business  of 
every  sort  is  greatly  over-done. — What  is 
wanted  at  the  West  is  more  farmers,  me- 
chanics, manufacturers,  wool  growers,  and 
laborers.  Millions  of  acres,  teeming  with 
luxuriant  vegetation,  only  wait  the  husband- 
man, to  yidd  an  enormous  harvest. — West. 
Paper. 
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THE    COCKCHAFER. 


Among  ibe  Damerous  insects  at  this  sea- 
ion  lying  in  a  siale  of  inaciirity,  in  (he  crev> 
ices  of  (he  stones  or  trees,   buried  in  the 
',  wood,  or  sunk  in  ihe  earth,  we  may  select 
I  one  of  a  species  veryabundani  in  some  coun- 
9,  and  (00  well  known  in  certain  seasons 
;  by  its  extensive  ravages,  which  is  hererepre- 
I  Mnted  in  several  stages.      This  is  (he  cock- 
,  ohafer,  as  it  is  calledin  England,  CAfe^onon/Aa 
Yvlgari*:]  and  it  is  shown  nbove,  first  as  a 

<  minute  caterpillar,  (in  the  middle  figures,) 
I  then  in  the  same  form  increased  in  size,  (see 
I  the  right  band  lown  figure  and  (he  left  hand 
I  <ippBT,}  (hen  in  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  state, 
I  (right-hand  upper  figure,)  without  eziemal 
*  (urgans  of  sense  or  motion,  and  apparently 
I  lifeleta,)  and  finally  in  the  list  and  more 
,  highly  finished  state  ol  a  coleopterous  (or 
I  hard-she] (ed)  insect,  which  we  call,  ineom- 

n  language,  a  bug,  or  beetle.  This  lays 
!  the  ^gs  trom  which   little  worms  are  to 

ae,  and  then  dies.  Tt  is  seen  here  just 
I  banting  from  the  ground,  where  it  has  long 
I  lain  in  the  pupa  state. 

This  insect  is  a  good  represenutive  of  all 

<  the  other  bnga,  which  pass  through  the  same 
I  generml  rovind  of  changes.  Indeed  we  see  all 
;   theuaectr  more  or  less  resemble  it;  and  it 

ms  inexcusable,  that  we  do  not  teach  our 

!   ohiidren  at  least  this  general  outline  of  in- 

;   i«ei  history,   which  would  enable  them  to 

look  with  some  intelligence  on  the  numerous 

phenomina  surrounding  them,  in  that  part  of 

I   creation, 

We  copy  the  lollowing  remarks  on  the 

Cockchafer  from  a  popular  work  on  Insects. 

One  of  the    moat   desiruciiTe    beeiles  is 

Mimmonly  known  by  the  name  of  Cockchafer 

I   (Mtlononiha   vulgaris.)     The  lara,  which  is 

'  Tulgarlr    called    the  whiteworm,  commits 

eeai  ravages  during  four  years  which  nature     ,      .„. „ 
a  allotted  for  the  duration  of  their  exis-     i     he  elm 


tence,  on  the  roots  of  planis,  grasses;'  and 
any  vegetable  EUbsiaoces  thai  may  fall  in 
their  way  wbile  burrowing  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  In  autumn  ih^y  begin  to 
bury  themselves  deep  in  the  earib,  to  protect 
them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  winter, 
lying  in  a  torpiil  state.  On  the  approach  of 
spring  they  recommence  their  work  of  de- 
Birucilon,  by  unileiiniaing  acres  of  the  richest 
meadows,  so  tiint  ihe  turf  can  be  rolled  up 
as  if  it  had  been  cut  with  a  turf-spade. 

A  poor  farmer,  near  Norwich,  snlfered  so 
much  from  the  grubs,  that  the  coait  of  that 
city,  out  of  compassion,  allowed  him  twenty- 
five  pounds;  the  man  and  his  lervant  de- 
clared that  they  had  gathered  eighty  bushels 
of  these  obnoxious  insects.  In  the  yearlTBS, 
many  provinces  of  France  were  so  infested 
by  them,  that  the  government  offered  a  pre* 
mium  for  the  best  mode  of  destroying  ibem. 
his  more  particularly  to  feast  upon  this  grub 
that  the  rooks  loUow  the  plough.  When  the 
larva  has  arrived  lo  its  lufl  growth  (hey 
cease  to  eat,  and  then  bury  themselves  in  jjie 
earth  to  (he  depth  of  a  foot  and  a  half^or 
(wo  feet.  It  constructs  itself  a  very  even  sort 
of  cocoon,  Bmonih  wiihin,  and  lines  it  wiih 
its  excrements,  and  with  some  silken  thread. 
Their  bodies  become  shorter  and  inflated. 
Tiiey  quit  their  tiiin  and  change  into  a  chry> 
salis,  (urough  (lie  covering  ol  which  all  the 
parts  of  the  perfect  insect  are  easily  distin- 
guished. In  the  month  of  February  the 
cockchafer  tears  its  envelope,  and  issues 
forth  under  its  final  form.  Sue  the  insect  is 
at  first  yellowish,  and  rather  si^ft,  and  atill 
remains  for  some  lime  under  ground,  to  get 
of  its  superfluous  humidity.  It  approaches 
by  little  and  little  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
from  which  it  docs  not  issue  forth  entirelyuo- 
tilitis  attracted  by  a  mild  heat  The  con- 
tact with  air  completely  foriifies  it,  and  givea 
ils  external  parts  their  proper  colour. 

Having  now  arrived  at  its  perfect  state,  it 
beguiB  to  congregate  in  numbers  on  (he  bor- 
ders of  forests  or  woods,  remaining  motion- 
less in  tbe  day-iimc,  but  on  the  Be((mg  of  the 
sun  it  issues  forth  to  devour  the  leaves  of  the 
various  trees,  and  is  not  particular  whether  it 
lime. 
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lished  description  of  one  of  the  numerous 
dreadful  scenes  of  dangers,  which  ihe  re- 
cent storma  have  rendered  so  c 


A  BOAT  AT  SEA. 
Tbc  ocettn  in  a  storm  is  one  of  the  moat 
1  fearltil  natural  objects  we  can  coatempiate. 
,  Bren  the  imaginatton  alone  can  picture  it 
j  to  the  miud  la  tad  and  terrific  colors.  Such 
irresistible  power,  in  operation  en  every 
1  side,  ftnd  over  a  waste  of  water,  an  hundred 
i  or  a  thousand  miles  in  extent,  with  a  recol- 
<  leciioD  of  the  unknown,  darlt  and  im> 
I  measurable  depths  below,  is  what  the  mind 
i  cannot  contemplate  without  strong  emotion, 
}  uaiil  habit  has  familiarized  us  with  Ihe  life 
!  of  a  sailor. 

\      A  tcene  like  ifaat  represoited  in  our  print, 

j  are  too  oAoi  witnessed  by  many  unfortunate 

■  teunen    and     passengers    on    our    coast, 

I  lAuncbed  in  haste  in  a  small  and  crowded 

{  boat,  to  escape  from  a  smking  ship,  whole 

/  uHupanies  of  people  have  sometimes  been 

speedily  awallowed   up  by  Ihe.  yawning 

waves  which  surrounded  them,  or  have 

perished  of  cold  and  hunger  after  long  ex- 

)  posure.     Others  have  been  resoued  by  ves- 

net  at  sea,  and  others  still  have  lauded 

me  shore,  and  lived  lo  rejoice  in  their 

\  deliverance. 

It  is  plainly  an  important  desideratum, 
[  in  wliich  we  all  should  feel  some  interest, 
■fflit  some  means  by  which  boau  may 
»  be  rendered  as  buoyant  as  possible,  without 
(  seriously  interfering  with  their  cosi,  form, 
I  streogth  or  capacity.  Life-boats,  in  the 
J  common  meaning  of  the  term,  are  invalu- 
(  aWe,  whenever  they  can  be  used  to  save  or 
t  reacoelife;  but  it  is  of  incomparably  greal- 
I  ei  importance  to  make  every  ship's  boat 
I  eaentially  r  life-boat 
j       The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  pub- 


Pasiage  of  the  Packet  Ship  Havre, 
Captain  Ainnoorth. — We  sailed  from 
Havrt)  oa  the  5th  of  January,  and  had  mo- 
derate weather  until  the  12th  ;  then  wes- 
terly gates  commenced,  which  conliiuted 
without  intermission  until  the  23d.,  when 
the  hurricane,  indicated  by  the  lowiiUss  of 
the  barometer,  commenced. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  the  storm 
bad  arisen  lo  a  fearful  height ;  the  waves 
splashing  over  the  decks,  had  stove  the 
quarter.boat,  and  carried  away  the  bul- 
warks. The  night  of  the  25th  approached, 
yet  no  cessation  of  the  storm.  Tlie  captain 
ordered  the  wet  and  exhausted  crew  to  the 
recess  in  the  rear  of  the  cabin,  lo  be  ready 
for  any  emergency  ;  the  massive  wrought- 
iron  tiller  lashed  with  ropes  and  pulfies, 
was  with  difficulty  guided  by  four  of  the 
crew ;  when  the  evening  of  the  third  nighl 
appeared,  the  wind  slightly  abated,  and  a 
bint  hope  arose  that  ihe  storm  was  broken  ; 
but  on  the  fourth  morning  it  raged  most 
fearfully — the  winds  howling  and  moaning 
in  the  rigging,  had  blown  away  the  foretop 

gallant  sail,  which  was  closely  furled  lo 
16  yard.  The  horizon  was  no  longer 
visible.  On  one  side  {t  mountain  wave,  on 
the  other  a  wild  and  fearful  abyss  ;  and  the 
mist  blown  from  the  top  of  the  billows  was 
hurled,  frozen,  through  the  atmosphere,  into 
our  faces. — {See  pages  97  and  121,  Vol.  /) 
For  five  long  days  we  were  kid-to  under 
a  close-reefed  maintop  sail,  the  sun  noi  v. 
bl&  Those  long,  dreary  nights  will  never  ', 
be  forgotten  ;  yet  our  sufferings  below  were 
of  little  moment  compared  with  the  labor  \ 
an<l  exertions  overhead.  The  sixth  even- 
ing now  wore  irightfully  on.  We  had 
been  driven  from  38"  to  52°  north.  Our 
vessel,  masts  and  rigging  were  covered 
with  ice ;  sei'en  of  the  crew  were  on  the 
sick  list.  Our  ship  was  strong  as  wood 
and  iron  could  make  her ;  but  it  was  evi- 
dent she  could  not  forever  withstand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  such  a  storm. 

We  passed  the  Southern  edge  of  the 
Banks  on  the  8th  of  February,  covered  ' 
with  ice  and  snow ;  were  then  driven  to  \ 
within  fourteen  hours  and  a  half  of  Ber-  '< 
muda,  where  the  Western  goles  which  bad  \ 
been  blowing  so  furiously  for  nearly  forty  i 
days,  ceased  on  the  18th  of  February,  and  , 
on  the  27th  of  February,  after  fifty-one  < 
days  passage,  we  arrived  in  New  York.         \ 
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AFBICAN  IDOLS. 

These  uncouth  and  hideous  figures  are 
I  drkivings  of  househald-godai  found  by 
;  I/indflT  at  Kiama,  a  village  on  the  banks  of 
'  the  Niger,  They  ibrmed  part  of  the  col- 
lection of  idols  in  the  hut  of  Yario,  a 
d-hearled  negro,  by  whom  the  traveller 
I  and  his  companions  weie  hospitably  enter* 
',  uined.  He  gives  us  (he  following  account 
]  of  these  and  other  objects  of  ignorant  adora- 
i  tion,  (Vol.!.,  chtp.  9.) 
i  Yarro  professes  the  Mohammedan  faith, 
<  yet  it  ia  easy  to  perceive  the  venr  slender 

>  acquajntanoe  he  has  obtained  of  the  pre- 
\  cepla  of  the  Koran,  by  the  confidence  which 

>  he  still  places  in  the  religion  of  bia  bihers, 
]  in  placing  fetishes  to  guard  the  entrance  of 
•  his  houses,  and  adorn  their  half-naked  walls. 
,  In  one  of  the  huta  we  observed  a  stool  of 

>  very  curious  workmanship.  The  form  of 
I  it  is  nearly  square  ;  the  two  principal  sides 
'  are  each  supported  by  four  little  wooden 
',  figures  of  men;  and  another  of  large  di- 
'  mensions,  sealed  on  a  clumsy  representation 
I  of  a  hippopotamus,  is  placed  between  them. 
'  These  images  were  subsequently  presented 

>  to  us  by  Yarro,    and  wo  learned  that  the 

>  natives,  before  undertaking  any  water'  ez- 
i  cnraion,  applied  for  proteciion  from  the  hip- 

>  popoiami  and  other  dangers  of  the  river  to 

>  the  principal  figure,  which  is  represenled 
'  as  mounted  on  one  of  those  creatures.    Thia 

>  important  personage  is  attended  by  his 
'  muaiciana,  and  guarded  by  soldiers,  some 

>  armed  with  muskeU,  and  others  with  bowa 
I  and  arrows,  who  formed  the  lega  of  the 


stool,  {n  the  sketch  in  the  book  which  ia 
about  one-aevenlh  the  size  of  the  original, 
be  has  been  placed  on  the  top  of  the  stool, 
that  the  view  of  him  might  n<H  be  inier- 
rupted. 

In  an  inner  apartment  we  discovered 
Yarro  silting  alone  on  buffiilo  hides ;  and 
we  were  desired  to  place  ourselves  near 
him.  The  walls  of  this  apanment  were 
adorned  with  very  good  prints  of  our  moai 
gracious  sovereign  George  the  Fouriii,  hia 
late  royal  brother  the  Duke  of  York, 
Lord  Nelson,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on 
horseback,  together  with  on  officer  in  llie 
light  dragoons,  in  company  with  a  smartly 
dressed  and  happy-looking  English  lady. 
Opposite  to  Ihem  were  hung  horse  accoutre- 
ments ;  and  00  each  side  were  dirty  scraps 
of  paper  containing  select  srniences  from 
the  Koran.  On  the  floor  lay  muakeLa, 
several  handsomely  ornamented  lances,  and 
other  weapons,  all  confusedly  heaped  to- 
gether by  the  side  of  a  large  granite  Etone 
■  pounding  pepper.      These   were 


the  most  striking  objects  we  observed  in  the 
king's  hut;  adjoining  which  were  others, 
through  whose  diminutive  doors  Tarro's 
WLvea  were  straining  their  eyes  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  our  poisons. 

When  we  spoke  of  proceeding  to  Yaoorie 
by  way  of  Wowow  and  Boosaa,  (he  king 
objected  to  our  visiting  the  former  state  un- 
^  der  any  consideration,  alleging  that  three 
of  the  slaves  who  carried  (he  goods  for 
Captain  Ciapperton  had  never  returned  lo 
him  again,  but  had  remained  at  Wowow, 
where  they  were  protected  by  the  governor 
Mohammed ;  'and  that  if  he  should  send 
others  with  ua  lo  that  place,  ihey  might  do 
the  same.  He  therefore  promisea  to  send 
us  to  Boossa  in  four  days'  lime  by  another 
rood.  Independently  of  the  above  consider- 
ation, the  king  is  highly  incensed  against 
the  ruler  of  Wowow  for  harsh  Ireatraeot 
of  the  widow  Zuma,  who  ia  his  friend  and 
relative,  and  who  haa  lately  fled  to  Boossa 
for  the  purpose  of  claiming  the  protectim 
of  the  king  of  ibet  country. 

It  is  Eaid  that  Yarro'a  father,  the  lata 
king  of  Kiama,  during  his  lifetime,  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  on  Arab  Jrom  the  desert, 
which  was  returned  with  equal  warmth 
and  sincerity.  A  similarity  of  dispositions 
and  pursuits  produced  a  mutual  interchange 
of  kind  actions;  their  friendship  became  so 
great,  that  the  king  was  never  happy  ex- 
cept when  in  (he  Arab's  company  ;  and  as 
a  proof  of  hia  esteem  and  confidence,  be 
gave  him  his  favorite  daughter  in  mai^ 
riage. 


.-\^\*' 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  UFE  OF  JOHIT 

HOWARD. 

{Contintted  from  Voh  IL,  page  52,) 

After  the  pablication  of  his  book,  Mr.  How- 
ard leiired  for  a  season  to  Cardington ;  and 
there,  amid  his  friends,  and  in  the  society 
of  hia  son,  now  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  he 
rested  awhile  from  his  labors.  He  had  said, 
in  the  conclasion  ot  his  book,  that,  should 
Parliament  take  hold  of  and  thoroughly  in- 
Testigate  the  subject  of  prisons,  he  would 
cfaeerfolly  devote  his  time  to  one  more  exten- 
sive foreign  tour,  in  which  new  light  might 
be  thrown  upon  the  subject  The  House  of 
Commons  entering  with  proper  zeal  upon  the 
business.  Parliament  had  a  right  to  claim 
from  him  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise ;  and 
the  good  man  was  ready^  to  anticipate  their 
demand.  He  was  examined  before  a  select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
immediately  prepared  to  set  out  on  his  trav- 
els. A  slight  sketch  of  the  third  philanthro- 
pic tour  is  all  that  we  can  give  here. 

Taking    his  £iTonte  servant  Thomasson 
with   him,  he  crossed  over  to  Holland  in 
April  1778.  and  began,  with  fresh  spirits,  his 
inspeetioQ  of  prisons,  houses  of  correction, 
&c   From  HoUaod  he  proceeded  to  Hanover, 
L  and  then  risited  Berlin,  Prague,  Vienna,  Ven- 
ice, Padua,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Leghorn, 
Geneva  and  Milan.    From  Italy  he  passed 
through  to  Switzerland,  and  a  part  of  Ger- 
many he  had  not  before  visited;  again  through 
the  Netherlands,  and  thence  to  France  on  his 
war  home.    He  crossed  the  channel  at  Calais 
and  oQce  more  landed  on  his  native  shores, 
having  travelled  4000  miles,  and  devoted  his 
whole  strength  and  time,  for  nine  months,  to 
his  labors.     He  visited  all  the   prisons  he 
could  find.     The  Condition  and  manner  of 
conducting  many  afforded  him  sincere  joy,  as 
well  as  much  information;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  met  much  to  pain  him.    But, 
whatever  was-their  condition,  nothing  deter- 
red him  from  visiting  them.    In  he  went,  to 
sneak  the  kind  woid-— to  bestow  the  charita^ 
Die  alms— 'td  do  everv thing  in  his  power  to 
alleviate  and  benefit  tne  wretched  mmate^ — 
la  France  he  was  gratified  to  find  that  some 
good  eflfecu  had  resulted  and  were  still  visible 
from  his  exertions,  twenly^-two  years  before, 
when  he  himself  was  a  prisoner  there. 

Arrived  at  home,  he  allowed  himself  a 
little  rest :  but  only  during  his  son's  vacation. 
This  over,  he  was  again  busy  in  his  Vocation. 
Being  desirous  of  seeing,  and  noting  what 
improvements  had  been  made  since  his  for-. 
mer  visits,  what  good  had  resulted  from  the 
acts  of  Parliament,  and  what  had  been  the 
effects  of  his  book,  he  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  1779  in  various  tours  through  the 
British  Isles.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  find- 
ing some  grievances  done  away,  some  new 
jifis  built  on  an  improved  plan,  and  better 
i^gulatioos  ii^troducecf  into  others.  Neverthe* 
less,  there  were  many  wrongs  and  sufferings 
to  be  redressed  andf  mitigated ;  and,  these 


he   particnlarly  noticed,  intending  to  make 
further  statements  with  regard   to  English 
jails,  m  the  book  he  was  about  to  publish 
concerning  foreign  prisons.     While  in  Liver- 
pool, ihe  corporation  presented  him  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  as  a  compliment  for  his 
uuweaned  exertions  in  his  noble  undertaking. 
Two  months  after  his  return  from  this  city 
his  second  work  appeared.     It  was  a  quarto 
volume  of  200  pages,  entiUed :  "  Appendix 
to  the  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England  and 
Wales,  &Cm  containing  a  further  Account  of 
Foreign  Prisons  and  Hospitals,  with   addi- 
tional Remarks  on  the  Prisons  of  this  Coun- 
try.**    The  book   contained   seven    copper- 
plate engravings,  which  were  very  expensive 
at  that  lime.     These  were  presented  lo  the 
public  by  Mr.  H.  for— as  in  the  case  of  his 
former  work— he  chose  to  fix  the  price  of  his 
book  lower  than  the  cost.    At  the  same  time 
he  published  a  cheap  edition  of  his  former 
work,  with  all  the  new  matter  of  the  last 
incorporated  into  the  body  of  it.    After  the 
publication  of  his  Appendix,  Mr.  H.  deter-, 
mined  to  retire  to  private  life,  to  enjoy  that 
quiet  to  which  he  had  long  looked  forward. 
While  in  retirement,  the  cause  that  had  so 
engrossed  his  attention  led  him  to  the  con- 
templation, not  of  the  much  he  had  accom- 
plished, but  of  the  vast  regions  of  the  civi- 
lized globe  which  he  had  not  explored.    To 
this  grand  field  of  labor  his  sense  of  duty 
now  pointed  him.    To  ihose  who  knew  him 
intimately,  it  was  no  matter  of  surprise  to 
learn,  that,  in  the  summer  of  1781,  he  had 
set  out  on  a  tour  to  the  capitals  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Russia  and  Poland. 

He  passed  through  Holland  and  Gemany, 
(visiting  many  places  in  those  countries  he 
had  not  before  seen,)  to  Denmark,  visiting 
Copenhagen  and  Eisineur.    Here  he  crossed 
the   Sound   and    proceeded   to  Stockholm; 
from  whence  he  passed  to  Russia,  where  we 
hear  of  his  entering  St.  Petersburgh  on  foot. 
The  name  of   Howard  was  now   so  well 
known,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  precau- 
tions, if  he  wished  to  see  prisons  and  hospi- 
tals in  their  ordinary  state,  and  not  as  special- 
ly prepared  for  his  reception.    On  this  ac- 
count, therefore,  on  approaching  St.  Peters- 
burg, he  alighted  from  his  carriage,  and 
walked  quietly  into  the  city.    Moscow  was 
his  next  destmation ;  and  the  distanee  he  had 
to  travel  was  500  mUes,  over  roads  that  were 
intolerably  bad,  and  not  very  safe  from  rob- 
bers.   This  he  travelled  alona,  accompanied 
only  by  his  servant,  in  a  light  travelling  car- 
riage, although  a  military  escort  was  pressed 
unon  him  by  the  Russian  Government.  From 
Moscow  he  journeyed  to  Warsaw,  where  he 
found  much  wretchedness  and  suffering.    He 
then  passed  into  Prussia  and  Holland ;  and, 
embarking  at  Ostend,  landed  in  England  in 
Dec.,  1781 :  having  travelled  4465  miles. 

He  spent  the  Christmas  holidays  with  his 
son,  after  which  he  set  our  on  a  fourth  gene- 
ral inspection  of  the  jails.  6cc,  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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Nor  were  his  exertions  vain.  While  on 
ibis  last  lour,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  ob- 
serving that  the  legislators  of  his  country 
were  making  the  use  he  desired  of  his  publi- 
cations. 

Mr.  Howard  had  now  travelled  over  almost 
tlie  whole  of  Europe.  Two  Souiliem  king- 
doms, however,  were  slill  unexplored ;  and, 
though  civil  despotism  and  religious  bigotry 
rendered  Spain  and  Portugal  less  hopeful  re- 
gions than  those  he  had  already  visited,  some- 
thing might  be  learned  from  them.  He  was 
therefore  resolved  to  make  the  trial.  He 
embarked  at  Falmouth  for  Lisbon,  and  had  a 
safe  and  prosperous  voyage.  In  some, re 
spects  he  fouud  this  country  before  his  own. 
Imprisonment  for  debt  had  been  abolished, 
and  in  the  prisons  the  male  and  female  pris- 
oners were  kept  entirely  separate.  From 
Lisbon  Mr.  H.  entered  Spain,  and  soon  found 
his  way  to  Madrid.  The  chief  point  of  in- 
terest to  him  here,  was  the  Prisons  of  the 
Inquisition.  He  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
enter  those  at  Lisbon,  but  was  not  discouraged 
from  making  fresh  efforts  to  see  those  at  Ma- 
drid. By  procuring  an  introduction  to  the 
Grand  Inquisitor,  he  was  admitted  to  <he 
apartments  where  the  dreaded  tribunals  were 
held ;  but  to  no  other  parts  of  the  prison 
could  he  gain  access.  At  Valladolid  he  saw 
a  little  further  into  those  places  of  secret 
horrors,  but  could  not  gain  admittance  to  the 
cells.  He  told  his  conductors,  that  he  would 
be  confined  a  month  in  them,  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity.  The  reply  to  this  was — "  None 
come  out  under  three  years ;  and  they  take 
the  oath  of  secrecy  V 

After  visiting  a  few  more  places  he  quitted 
Spain,  crossing  the  Pyrenees  to  France.  At 
Paris  the  heart  of  tne  Philanthropist  was 
cheered  by  finding  that,  ttirough  his  instru- 
mentality,* the  attention  of  the  French  mon- 
arch had  been  directed  to  the  subject  of 
Prison-discipline,  and  (hat  two-  of  the  worst 
prisons  in  tne  country  had  been  demolished. 
At  Lille  he  was  exposed  ta  an  infectious  fe- 
ver in  one  of  the  prisons.  Repeating  his 
visitt  in  order  to  administer  to  the  relief  of 
its  victims,  he  was  violently  attacked  by  the 
malignant  distemper,  and  for  a  short  time  his 
life  was  in  great  danger.  It  was,  however, 
spared  for  a  few  more  year^  of  usefulness. — 
Recovering  from  this  attack^  he  visited  nume- 
rous cities  in  Holland  and  the  Netherlands ; 
and  ieaving-Ostend,  landed  in  England  from 
his  fifth  foreign  tour  of  ins[>ection.  From 
this  labor  of  love  he  returned  to  his  home  at 
Cardington,  where  he  suffered  great  anxiety 
on  account  of  his  son,  who,  under  the  tuition 
of  the  wicked  Thomasson,  was  making  rapid 
progress  towards  destruction.  Hopmg  to 
surround  him  with  better  influences,  Mr.  H. 
entered  him  as  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  then  devoted  himself  to  the 
publication  of  the  Second  Edition  of  his  Ap- 
pendix, and  a  third  of  bis  entire  work,  into 
each  of  which  he  introduced  all  the  new  mat- 
ter furnished  by  his  late  travds.    This  being 


accomplished,  he  gladly  returned  to  Carding- 
ton, and  there  gave  himself  up  to  th^  social 
duties  and  social  pleasures  of  his  neighbor- 
hood. 

Change  of  scene,  and  a  new  field  of  exer- 
tion did  not  produce  in  young  Howard  that 
change  of  habits  and  feelings,  so  earnestly 
desired  by  his  father.  His  dissipated  habits 
began  to  produce  their  effect  upon  his  health : 
nor  was  this  all.  His  mind  began  to  be  af- 
fected. He  was  therefore  removed  from  Ed- 
inburgh, and  allowed  to  return  home.  At  the 
end  of  a  few  months,  he  was  persuaded  to 
enter  as  a  fellow-commoner  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge:  but  here  he  soon  fell 
into  the  company  of  the  idle  and  profligate ; 
and  his  ex'travagance  and  dissipation  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  his  health,  and  confirmed 
the  malady  of  his  mind.  And  here  we  will 
take  leave  of  him.  As  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  this  sketch,  he  soon  be- 
came an  inmate  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  where 
he  died  in  1799,  nine  years  after  the  death  of 
his  father. — Mr.  H.  now  spent  two  years  at 
Cardington. 

In  followinsf  up  his  researches  concerning 
hospitals,  and  the  treatment  of  malignant 
disorders,  in  which  he  had  become  more  and 
more  interested,  he  was  led  to  think  a  great 
deal  on  that  most  dreadful  scourge  of  man- 
kind, the  Plague.  He  believed  that  an  ex- 
amination of  all  the  principal  Lazarettos  of 
Europe  might  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  subject,  and  furnish  some  useful  hints  on 
the  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  con- 
tagion ;  and  in  the  edition  of  his  work  on 
prisons,  he  threw  out  a  remark  to  that  effect, 
and  expressed  a  hope  tha(  some  traveller 
would  take  drawings  of  those  plague  hospitals. 
No  one,  however,  having  mad«  use  of  this 
suggestion,  and  believing  that  correct  plans 
of  these  buildings  would  prove  very  important 
aids,  in  devisins^  means  to  check  the  progress 
of  this  dreadful  malady,  he  resolved  to  un- 
dertake the  dangerous  task  himself.  The 
thought  of  exposing  one's  self  voluntarily  to 
this  almost  certain  death,  is  enough  to  make 
one  shudder :  but  Mr.  H.  belie v^  that  duty 
called  him ;  and  what  call  is  superior  to  this  T 
Is  it  not  difficult  for  an  ordinary  mind  to  con- 
ceive the  depth  of  that  philanthropy,  which 
would  lead  a  fellow-being  to  make  such  self^ 
sacrifices  ?  Would  he  not  be,  aye,  was  he  not 
called  a  fieinatic  I 

He  made  all  necessary  arrangements  for 
his  distant  and  perilous  expedition,  not  omit- 
ting particular  directions,  in  case  he  fell  a 
victim  to  his  perilous  undertaking.  He  de- 
termined to  go  unattended  by  a  servant,  not 
wishing  to  expose  any  life  but' his  own. 

In  November,  1785,  he  set  sail  for  Holland. 
Marseilles  was  the  first  place  he  wished  to 
visit :  but  he  was  not  only  refused,  when  he 
requested  permission  of  the  French  Minister 
at  the  Hague,  to  visit  the  prisons  there,  but 
was  cautioned  not  to  enter  France  at  all,  as  he 
would  be  in  danger  of  the  Bastille. 
(To  be  continued,) 
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The  coal  of  Hall  Shell,  or  Chiton. 

This  is  one  of  the  moBi  curious  of  shells, 
htviog  much  the  appearance  of  a  work  of 
art.  It  consists  of  several  small  plates,  set 
ride  by  side  in  a  narrow  band  or  rim,  which 
holds  them  firmly  together,  and  forms,  for 
the  inhabitants,  a  neat  and  complete  suit 
of  armor.  In  the  brief,  expressive  lan- 
gaage  of  science,  the  genus  ia  described 
thus  ; — Generic  character  —  shell  mulli- 
valve,  composed  of  eight  valves,  rarely  of 
seven  or  six  ;  form  conveji,  oval ;  the  valves 
are  arranged  in  an  imbricated  manner,  the 
margin  of  one  being  incumbent  on  thai  of 
the  next ;  they  are  surrounded  and  con- 
aecled  by  an  elastic  coriaceous  membrane, 
which  ia  either  scaly,  h&iiy,  or  spinous, 
and  allows  of  the  free  movement  of  the 
valves. 

We  add  the  following  particulars  from 
«  Lessons  on  Shells,"  a  liiile  work  we  have 
Kcommended  to  parents  and  teaohera,  for 
daily  use  in  the  family  or  school. 

OBSBHT&TtOItS   ON  THE   BHSLL   AND  ITS 
I  INHABITANT. 

The  Chitons  are  readily  dislinguiahed 
from  all  other  testaceous  molluscs  by  the 
form  of  their  I'lell,  which  very  much  re- 
sembles a  small  vessel  or  boat  turned  up- 
side down,  and  by  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  its  moveable  valves,  attached  by  a 
coriaceous  membrane.  This  latter  sub- 
stance is  capable  of  suiBcient  distension  and 
contraction  to  admit  of  considerable  play  in 
the  valves,  so  that  the  animal  can  roll  up 
ita  shell  into  the  form  of  a  ball,  having  all 
the  appearanceof  a  wood-louse.  Contracted 
and  covered  by  its  scales  it  lies  like  a  peb- 
ble at  the  botlom  of  the  sea,  and  thus  con- 
trives frequendv  to  escape  the  visilance  oi 
its  enemies.  The  mollusca  of  the  Chitons 
are  of  the  same  form  as  their  shelfs,  the 
plates  of  which  are  fixed  in  their  mantle; 
the  gills  surround  their  bodies ;  they  breathe 


only  WBler,  and  have  a  fleshy  foot  upon  J 
which  they  creep.  Their  abode  is  in  r 
sea  at  sn  inconsiderable  depth  near  i 
shore.  They  fix  themselves  for  a  time  to  < 
rocks  and  stones,  but  they  can  letnore  at  ', 
pleasure.  The  situation  and  formation  of  ' 
the  valves  resemble  (he  plate  which  con 
tute  a  suit  of  armor,  or  coat  of  mail  ;  and  J 
to  this  resemblance  the  shell  owes 
name,  which  is  derived  from  chiton,  a  coal  \ 
of  mail. 

Chiton  FaiciadaTis. 

Tufied  Chiton. 

Specific  character.  —  Shell  with  eight  \ 
valves,  apparently  smooth,  but  when  view-  ' 
ed  through  a  glass,  found  to  be  rough  like 
shagreen,  except  on  the  elevated  dorsal  J 
ridge  ;  the  margin  ia  surrounded  with  tufis  ( 
of  whitish  hairs  at  the  junction  of  each  \ 
valve,  there  also  two  tufts  in  front,  making  < 
altogether  eighteen.  The  color  is  brown  ' 
or  dark  gray,  often  mottled ;  the  length  is  ' 
rather  less  than  an  inch. 

The  animal  of  this  Chiton  adhejes  lo  \ 
oysters,  and  other  shells,  and  with  iher 
inhabits  the  deep ;  it  is  also  found  on  stones. 
It  is  not  uncommon  on  the  coast  of  Devon- 
shire, England  ;  on  those  of  Barbery  it  oc- 
curs of  a  much  larger  size. 

Chiton  Squamons. 
Scaly  Chiton. 

Specific  character. — Shell  with  eight  ( 
valves,  one  hali  of  each  valve  ia  striated  \ 
longitudinaHy,  and  the  other  half  trans-  i 
Tersely  ;  the  margin  scaly  ;  the  outside  is  \ 
dark  brown,  more  or  less  variegated  with  < 
olive,  and  the  inside  is  light  bluish  green  ;  [ 
the  margin  is  beautifully  checquered  with  ' 
light  green  and  dark  olive  acalea. 

Inhabits  the  coasts  of  America. 


V.  3.  Ship  Savannah,  i 
Mazallan,  Mexico,  Dee.2li  '45.  i 
V/e  remained  at  Honolulu  till  the  I2th  i 
of  October,  on  which  day  we  took  our 
pariure  for  St,  Francisco,  California,  hut  ■ 
merely  touched  off  there,  and  then  shoped  f 
our  course  for  this  place,  arriving  on  the  ■ 
17th  of  November,  making-  a  passage  of  [ 
36  days.  On  our  arrival,  we  found  (be  state 
of  affairs  rather  pacific. 

AwBssinations  are  very  common  here.- 
Night  before  last  one  man  was  killed  and  .< 
three  severely  wounded.  ^ 

The  squadron  have  enjoyed  excellent  health  > 
since  March  last,  having  loat  only  one  man  J 
in  this  ship  by  sickness. —  U.  S,  Oaz. 
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PARENTS'  &  TEACHERS*  DEPARTMENT. 


STUDY  A  CHILiD'S  CAPACITIES. 

If  some  are  naturally  dull,  and  yel  strire 
to  do  well,  notice  the  enort,  and  do  not  cen- 
sure the  dullness.  A  teacher  might  as  well 
scold  a  child  for  being  near-sighted,  as  for  be- 
ing naturally  dull.  Some  children  haye  a 
great  verbal  memory,  others  are  quite  the 
reverse.  Some  minus  develope  early,  others 
late.  Some  have  great  powers  of  acquiring, 
others  of  originating.  Some  may  appear  stu- 
pid, because  their  true  spring  of  character  has 
never  been  touched.  The  dunce  of  the 
school  may  turn  out  in  the  end,  the  living, 
progressive,  wonder-working  genius  of  the 
age. — In  order  to  erect  die  best  spiritual  influ- 
ence we  most  understand  the  spirit  upon 
which  we  wish  to  exert  that  influence.  For 
with  the  human  mind  we  must  work  with 
nature,  and  not  agamst  it.  Like  the  leaf  of 
the  nettle,  if  touched  one  way,  it  stings  like 
a  wasp ;  if  the  other,  it  is  softer  than  satin. 
If  we  would  do  justice  to  the  human  mindi 
we  must  find  out  its  peculiar  characteristics, 
and  adapt  ourselves  to  its  individual  wants. — 
In  conversation  on  this  point  with  a  friend 
who  is  now  the  principal  in  one  of  our  best 
grammar  schools,  and  to  whose  instruction  I 
look  back  with  delight — ''your  remarks," 
said  he,  "are  quite  true;  let  me  tell  you  a 
little  incident  which  bears  upon  the  point. — 
Last  summer,  I  had  a  girl  who  was  exceed- 
ingly behind  in  all  her  studies.  She  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  division,  and  seemed  to  care 
but  little  for  her  books.  It  so  happened,  that 
as  a  relaxation,  I  let  them  at  times  during 
school  hours  unite  in  sinffing^.  I  noticed  that 
this  ^irl  had  a  remarkably  dear,  sweet  yoice ; 
and  I  said  to  her,  *  Jane,  you  have  a  good 
voice,  and  you  may  lead  in  the  singing.'  She 
brightened  up,  ana  from  that  time  her  mind 
seemed  to  be  more  active.  Her  lessons  were 
attended  to,  and  she  soon  gained  a  high  rank. 
One  day  as  I  was  going  home,  I  overtook 
her  with  a  school  companion. — *  Well  Jane,' 
said  If  '  irou  are  getting  along  very  well,  how 
happens  it,  you  do  much  better  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  quarter  V  '  I  do  not  know 
why  it  is,'  she  replied.  '  I  know  what  she 
told  me  the  other  day,'  said  her  companion. 

*  And  what  was  that  V  I  asked. 
Why  she  said,  she  was  encouraged.^ " 

Yes  here  we  have  it — she  was  encoliraged. 

Some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  there 
was  in  Franklin  school  an  exceeding  dull 
boy.  One  day,  the  teacher  wishing  to  look 
out  a  word,  took  up  the  lad's  dictionary,  and 
on  opoiing  it,  found  the  blank  leaves  covered 
with  drawings.    He  called  the  boy  to  him. 

**  Did  you  draw  these?"  said  the  teacher. 

<*  Yes  sir,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  downcast 
look. 

'*!  do  not  think  it  is  well  for  boys  to  draw** 
in  their  books,"  said  the   teacher,  **and   I 
would  rub  these  out,  if  I  were  you;  but 
they  are  very  well  done :  did  you  ever  take 
lessons  ?" 


"  No,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  his  eyes  sparl 
ling. 

"  Well  I  think  you  have  a  talent  for  th 
thing ;  I  should  like  you  to  draw  roe  tonii 
thing  when  you  are  at  leisure,  at  home,  an 
bring  it  to  me.  In  the  meantime  see  how  we 
you  can  recite  your  lessons." 

The  next  morning  the  boy  brought  a  pi< 
ture,  and  when  he  had  committed  his  lesso 
the  teacher  permitted  him  to  draw  a  map.- 
The  true  spirit  was  touched.  The  boy  fe 
he  was  understood.  He  began  to  love  hi 
teacher.  He  became  animated  and  fbnd  o 
his  books.  He  took  delight  in  gratifying  hi 
teacher  by  his  faithfulness  to  his  studies 
while  the  teacher  took  every  opportunity  t 
encourage  him  in  his  natural  desires.  Th 
boy  became  one  of  the  first  scholars.  Afte 
this  he  became  an  engraver,  laid  up  mone; 
enough  to  go  to  Europe,  studied  the  works  c 
old  masters,  sent  home  productions  from  hi 
own  pencil,  which  found  a  place  in  some  oi 
the  best  collections  of  paintin|;s,  and  is  novi 
one  of  the  most  promising  artists  of  his  year 
in  the  country. 

He  sent  the  teacher  a  beautiful  picture  as  i 
token  of  respect ;  and  while  he  was  an  en 
gravejr,  the  teacher  received  frequent  tokens 
of  continued  regard ;  and  I  doubt  not,  thii 
day,  that  that  teacher,  by  the  judicious  en 
coura^ement  he  gave  to  the  natural  turn  of 
his  mind,  has  had  a  great  moral  and  spiritua 
eflect  on  his  character. — Bost.  pap. 


Triple  Deflnce. — A  ease  was  tried  a  fevi 
days  since  in  Baltimore  for  the  recovery  of  an 
account  set  forth  on  the  face  of  a  note,  given 
for  a  supper,  champagne,  die,  whence  thi 
defence,  mgeniously  presented,  tpok  a  three 
cornered  form.  In  the  first  place  it  was.coQ* 
tended  that  the  defendant  did  not  sign  the 
note ;  in  the  second  place  that  he  was  drunk 
when  he  signed  it ;  and  in  the  third  place 
that  he  never  had  the  supper.  The  magis' 
trate,  however,  in  spite  of  the  three^K^omered 
defence,  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
the  case  was  appealed.  This  is  the  counter- 
part of  the  loan  of  the  iron  pot : — '*  Mamma 
says,  please  Mrs.  Snooks,  won't  you  lend 
her  your  iron  pot  to-day."  "  Tell  your  mo- 
ther, my  little  dear,  that  I  can't-^havn't  got 
one — besides  it's  got  a  hole  in  ii,  and  aint  fit 
for  use,  and  I'm  going  to  use  it  myself."— iV. 
Y,  True  Sun. 


Pennstlvania. — ^This  State  was  settled  in 
1682,  by  English ;  acceded  to  the  Union  in 
December,  1767;  capital,  Harrisburg.  One 
year's  residence  in  the  State,  and  ten  days  in 
the  election  district,  and  payment  of  a  State 
or  county  tax  assessed  ten  days  prior  to  an 
election,  give  tlie  right  to  vote,  except  that 
citizens  between  21  and  22  years  of  age 
need  not  have  paid  a  tax.  Area,  43,960 
square  miles.  The  population,  in  1840,  was 
1,724,033. 
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JUYENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

A  PLEIASAIIT  SURPRISE. 

A  young  man  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  a  stu- 
dent in  a  uniTersity,  took  a  walk  one  day 
with  a  professor,  who  was  commonly  called 
the  student's  friend,  such  was  his  kindness 
to  the  young  men  whose  office  it  was  to  in- 
struct. 

While  they  were  now  walking  together, 
and  the  professor  was  seeking  to  lead  the 
conversation  to  grave  subjects,  thev  saw  a 
pair  of  old  shoes  lying  in  theii  path,  which 
they  supposed  to  belong  to  a  poor  man  who 
was  at  work  in  a  field  close  by,  and  who  had 
nearly  finished  his  day's  work. 

The  young  student  turned  to  the  professor 
sajinff :  *'  Let  us  play  the  man  a  trick :  we 
wiUhide  his  shoes,  and  conceal  ourselves 
behind  those  bushes,  and  watch  to  see  his 
perplexity  when  he  cannot  find  them." 

**  My  dear  friend,"  answered  the  professor, 
"we  must  never  amuse  ourselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor.  But  you  are  rich,  and 
you  may  give  yourself  a  much  greater  plea- 
tore  by  means  of  this  poor  man.  Put  a  dol- 
lar in  each  shoe,  and  then  we  will  hide  our- 
selves." 

The  student  did  so,  and  then  placed  him- 
self with  the  professor  behind  the  bushes 
close  by,  through  which  they  could  easily 
watch  the  la'oorer,  and  see  whatever  wonder 
or  joy  he  might  express. 

The  poor  man  had  soon  finished  his  work, 
and  came  across  the  field  to  the  path  where 
he  had  left  his  coat  and  shoes.  While  he 
put  OQ  the  coat  he  slipped  one  foot  into  one 
of  the  dhoes ;  but  feeling  something  hard  he 
stooped  down  and  found  the  dollar.  Aston- 
ishment and  wonder  were  seen  upon  his 
oooBteaoance ;  he  gazed  upon  the  dollar, 
turned  it  around,  and  looked  again  and 
again;  then  he  looked  around  him  on  all 
sides,  but  could  see  no  one.  Now  he  put  the 
money  in  his  pocket  and  proceeded  to  put  on 
the  other  shoe ;  but  how  great  was  his  as- 
tonishment when  he  found  the  other  dollar ! 
His  feelings  overcame  him ;  he  fell  upon  his 
knees,  looked  up  to  heaven  and  uttered  aloud 
a  fervent  ihanksgivine,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
his  wife»  sick  and  helpless,  and  bis  children 
without  bread,  whom  this  timely  bounty 
£rom  some  imknown  hand  would  save  from 
perishing.  ^ 

.  The  youne  man  stood  there  deeply  afi'ected, 
and  tears  fined  his  eyes. 

"Now,**  said  the  professor,  ••are  you  not 
■inch  better  pleased  than  if  you  had  played 
your  intended  trick  1" 

"O,  dearest  Sir,"  answered  the  )ouih,  "you 
have  taught  me  a  lesson  now  that  I  never 
will  forget.  I  feel  now  the  truth  of  the  words 
which  I  never  before  understood — '  it  is  better 
to  give  than  to  receive.'  " 
(  We  should  never  approach  the  poor  but 
I  with  the  wish  to  do  them  good. — (JSelected.) 


Patriotic. — Gardner  Rowland,  Esq.,  of 
this  city,  has  given  to  the  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty  the  use  of  his  fine  farm  at  Flushing,  L.  I., 
(300  acres,)  for  five  years,  to  be  used  as  an 
experimental  (arm,  and  subservient  to  an 
agricultural  college.  '  This  is  a  well-timed 
step,  and  reflects  high  honor  on  the  liberality, 
patriotism  and  judgment  of  Mr.  H.  Science 
and  the  country  may  well  thank  him  for  it. 
It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  we  have  not 
only  men  of  virtue,  taste  and  science  who 
are  willing  to  give,  for  the  common  benefit, 
what  they  possess;  viz.,  labor,  time  and 
learning,  but  also  those  who  have  the  same 
liberality  in  the  pecuniary  estates. 

**  Decus  est  pro  patria  vivere.*^ 


Doll  Manufacture.  —It  is  stated  in  an  En- 
glish newspaper,  that  17,000  sacks  of  sawdust 
are  consumed  annually  in  London,  for  stuffing 
dolls  alone.  Also  that  one  toy  manufacturer 
has  been  known  to  purchase  three  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  doll's  eyes  at  one  time — 
that  one  hundred  and  eleven  persons  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  one  manufactory,  in 
making  small  sized  donkeys;  and,  that  as 
much  timber  is  annually  consumed  in  making 
wooden  horses  for  children  to  ride  upon  as 
would  be  required  in  a  first  rate  ship  of  war. 
This  is  certainly  doing  a  large  business, 
though  it  be  for  small  matters. 

A  Curious  Title  Deed.-^The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  mentions  having  recently  inspected 
qmte  a  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  a  legal  paper, 
being  a  deed  tor  Boompies  (Bombay)  Hook, 
dated  on  the  4th  of  May,  1G79.  The  parties 
at  the  time  were  an  Indian  Sachem,  whose 
signature  is  a  hieroglyphic  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  turtle,  and  Peter  Bayard,  of  New 
York.  This  island,  or  "  Hook,^  is  about  15 
miles  long[,  and  by  the  deed  it  seems  that  the 
consideration  paid  the  Indian,  consisted  of 
one  gun,  four  nandfuls  of  powder,  one  anchor 
of  liquor,  and  one  kettle.  The  property  is 
now  worth  some  thousands.  The  deed  is 
distinctly  written,  and  is  quite  clear  and  ex- 
pressive. It  now  forms  part  of  the  title  to 
the  property,  which  belongs  to  a  gentleman 
of  Pliiladelphia. 


A  man  may  leave  an  estate  to  a  son,  but 
how  soon  may  it  be  mortgaged !  Ue  may 
leave  him  money,  but  how  soon  may  it  be 
squandered !  Better  leave  him  habits  of  in- 
dustry, an  unblemished  reputation,  a  good 
education,  and  an  inward  abhorrence  of  vice  ; 
these  cannot  be  wrested  fro^^him,  and  are 
better  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver. — (Se- 
lected.) 


The  Indian  Terbitobt  is  inhabited  by 
numerous  tribes  of  Indians:  estimated  at 
275,000  square  miles.    Population  unknown. 
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THE  WIDOW'S  MITE. 

In  s-ilence  had  the  Savior  viewed, 
Wiiliin  the  Temple,  as  ihey  siood, 
Jerusalem's  great  multilude : 
It  was  their  Offering  day. 
From  far  and  near  they  gathered  there» 
Some  led  by  pride  and  some  by  prayer, 
Each  with  his  great  or  little  share 
Of  goods  to  give  away. 

Came  every  rank  of  life,  to  engage 

In  this  alms-giving  pilgrimage : 

Highulow,  rich,  poor,  youth,  manhood,  age, 

As  if  with  one  accord — 

Into  the  open  Treasury, 

Receiver  of  their  charity. 

The  gold  and  silver,  fast  and  free, 

Like  glittering  air-drops,  poured. 

And  lo,  amid'  the  throng,  appears 

A  widow,  bowed  'neath  care  and  years. 

Her  grief  loo  plainly  marked  by  tears, 

A  humble  penitent. 

A  life  of  jioverty  she  led : 

Yet  had  religion,  on  her  head, 

lis  richest,  holiest  blessings  shed. 

And  bade  her  be  content. 

Experience  to  her  had  given 

A  shadowy  foretaste  of  that  heaven, 

For  which  her  soul  so  long  had  striven  : 

Her  mission  well  she  knew  ; 

And,  though  each  day,  new  trials  brought, 

To  test  her  faith,  slill  more  she  sought 

For  aid  divine,  and  sternly  fought, 

'Till  sin  she  overthrew. 

Now,  to  the  Altar  tottering. 

The  '*  Widow's  Mite"  she  came  to  bring, 

'Twas  virtue's  noblest  offering : 

The  poor  gave  to  the  poor. 

The  simple  token  thus  bestowed. 

The  debt  was  paid  her  conscience  owed  ; 

And,  passing  slowly  through  the  crowd, 

She  left  the  Temple  door. 

And  Christ  had  seen  it  all :  amazed, 
At  faiih  like  hers,  he  turned  and  gazed 
Upon  *•  the  Twelve,"  as  thus  he  praised 
The  Woman's  charily : 
**  This  Widow,  though  her  gift  be  small, 
Yet  hath  she  given  more  than  they  all. 
Their  tributes  from  rich  coffers  fall : 
Her's  from  her  poverty." 

Oh,  suffering  humanity . 

Would  that  the  "  Widow's  Mite"  for  thee 

Were  given,  as  ofl  as  it  should  be. 

To  soothe  and  bless ; 

*'  Bind  up  the  wounded,  feed  the  poor, 

Assist  the  friendless,"  seek  and  cure 

Life  of  its  deaih  ;  make  all  things  pure. 

All  happiness !  F.  G.  C. 


To  OvB  Subscribers. — Those  who  have 
paid  for  the  second  volume  of  this  Magazine, 
may  expect  to  receive  from  us  a  few  kernels 
of  the  celebrated  Mummv  Wheat,  which  has 
excited  so  extraordinary  an  interest  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  We  hope  they  will 
sow  it,  and  hereafter  distribute  the  product. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  a  few  grains  were 
found  in  unrolling  the  bandages  of  an  £g>'p- 
tian  mummy,  which  had  been  taken  to  Eng- 
land as  a  curiosity ;  and,  on  being  planted, 
they  grew,  ripened,  and  have  been  propa- 
gated. The  Farmers'  Club  received  a  pre- 
sent of  a  small  bagful  last  year,  from  which 
we  have  obtained^ enough  to  distribute  among 
our  particular  friends,  among  whom  we  count 
those  of  our  subscribers  wholiarmonize  with 
us  on  moral  and  patriotic  subjects. 

Having  received  some  rather  blunt  reproofs 
from  a  few  persons  whose  cooperation  we 
had  invited,  in  our  extensive  plan  for  pro- 
moting the  culture  of  trees,,  we  he»iiate  to 
venture  farther  than  we  find  favorable  symp- 
toms excited. 


To  Our  Subscribers. — Those  who  wish 
to  receive  the  second  volume,  and  have  not 
paid  for  it,  are  requested  to  send  $1  without 
further  delay  through  the  Post-master,  or  by 
mail,  without  paying  postage. 

Those  who  wish  lo  withdraw  their  names, 
are  requested  to  return  the  last  number  re- 
ceived, with  the  name  and  address.  It  will 
be  stopped  for ih with. 

To  ALL  our  Subscribers. — ^If  each  will 
procure  one  new  subscriber,  it  will  be  ren- 
dering an  important  service  to  a  new  pub- 
lication, designed  fur  extensive  and  lasting 
beneht. 


TUE  AMERICAN  PENNY  MAGAZINE 

AND    FAMILY    NEWSPAPER, 

Wiih  numerous  Engravings. 
K'lited  by  T.'icodore  Dwiglit,  Jr. 

Is  pul)^i^'uHJ  weekly,  ni  ihc  office  of  llie  New  York 
Exprcfi?,  N :>.  112  Broadway,  at  3  cents  n  number,  (16 
pnjj'js  1  insre  oetivo,)  or,  lo  sabscribcre  receiving  i*  by 
mail,  and  paying  in  Hilvonce,  ^1  a  yeur. 

6  seU  tor  $r). 

Hack  num)>er8  ctin  be  supplied. 

Postmasteis  are  aulhonzeU  lo  remi!  man  "• 

Enciofe  a  One  Dollar  Uil ,  without  pa^-meiit  of  pps- 
liige,  nu.l  I  he  work  will  be  sent  for  ih.?  vvht. 

"  The  informanon  contained  in  this  work  i«  worth 
more  than  silver."— iV.  y.  Obtertyr, 

»*  It  shoukl  be  m  every  family  in  the  comUrv  "— 
N.  Y.  Baptist  tiecorOer.  ^ 

Tiie  New  York  Method i*t  Advocate  spe.ika  of  it  in 
fimilnr  tcrm-§     Also  many  other  pnpcrd. 

Edilorso!  newspapers  |)ublishi:ig  this  aJ- 
veriisemcni  foi  3  monlli!^,  will  be  furuiohed 
with  ihe  work  for  one  year. 
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VIIiliAGB  VLISVEIM. 

This  scene  is  not  an  agreeable,  but  it  may 
ht  a  salutary  one.  It  is  now  in  the  power 
of  many  of  us  to  aid  some  of  the  young 
within  the  spheres  of  our  influenoe,  in  form- 
ing  a  taste  for  the  low,  degrading,  vicious 
and  ruinous  practices  of  the  idle  and  pro- 
fligate, or  to  instil  into  them  principles,  and 
to  cultitate  habits,  which  shall  place  them 
above  a  grovelling  level,  and  f(^fy  them 
for  life  against  all  the  temptations,  which 
to  others  may  prove  irresistable. 

The  recollections  of  past  days  and  old 
acquaintances,  often  rise  to  our  minds  with 
impressions  so  sad  :  so  strongly  are  we  oc- 
casionally reminded  of  the  melancholy  ruin 
of  those  we  knew  in  youth  or  childhood, 
by  the  want  of  careful  parents  or  other 
guardians,  that  we  have  often  felt  an  irre- 
sistable desire  to  warn  those  now  around  us, 
who  are  exposed  to  similar  dangers,  to  be- 
ware of  the  courses  whose  end  we  have  too 
much  reason  to  dread.  Could  we  but  bring 
up  before  the  eyes  of  our  readers  some  of 
tiie  friends  and  playmates  of  our  childhood, 
as  we  still  see  them  in  memory,  with  their 
gay  and  Mendly  smiles,  their  pure,  unsul- 
lied characters,  their  frank,  ingenuous  man- 
ners, their  noble  hearts,  their  upright  inten- 
tions, their  bright  anticipations  of  long,  re- 
spectable and  happy  lives,  and  then  show 
the  sad  reverse  which  a  few  years  exhibit- 
ed, we  feel  certain  that  our  youthful  read- 
ers, as  well  as  those  of  greater  experience, 
would  find  reason  to  thank  us  for  the  brie( 
but  direct  warning  which  we  intend  this 
week  to  speak  in  their  ears. 

The  print  we  now  present  is  a  foreign 
one,  and  was  depicted,  we  believe,  with  no 
design  to  reproach  the  practices  it  re- 
presents, but  rather  as  a  scene  of  common 
oocurrence  among  the  peasantry  of  Europe, 
which  many  regard  as  natural,  and  not  un- 
becoming on  occasions  of  general  leisure 
and  hilarity.  Unfortunately  our  country 
has  not  been  a  stranger  to  scenes  of  the 
same  nature.  In  spite  of  all  the  precau- 
tions taken  by  our  ancestors,  to  guard 
against  ignorance,  irreligion  and  vice,  and 
of  all   the  suocess  which  they  had,  in 


0^f^0k^^'*^^^ 


adopting  and  transmitting  right  pruiciples, 
good  habits  and  excellent  institutions,  in  this 
point  they  signally  fiuled.  All  of  us  who 
are  old  enough  to  remember  the  ^kwful 
flood  of  intemperance  which  was  pouring 
through  our  land  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
will  look  back  with  unspeakable  horror ; 
and  whoever  knows  the  history  of  its  ori- 
gin and  progress  will  be  deeply  impressed 
with  the  imminent  danger  of  its  return,  and 
the  necessity  of  guarding  against  its  rava- 
ges in  future.  We  might  rather  compare 
that  awful  and  universal  scourge  to  a  gene- 
ral inundation,  than  to  a  current,  of  what- 
ever size ;  for  it  not  only  destroyed  the  poor 
and  lowly,  the  less  educated  and  most  dia- 
tressed,  but  it  invaded  the  highest  classes 
of  society.  It  not  only  ravaged  the  vallies, 
but  it  rose  above  the  highest  mountains ; 
and  even  science  and  refinement,  domestic 
peace  and  purity,  sank  in  the  melancholy 
ruin.  No  place,  no  circumstances  were 
safe  from  its  invasions ;  and  one  of  the  most 
extensive  forms  of  misery  which  it  brought 
in  its  train,  was  that  of  dread  and  appre- 
hension. While  fathers,  brothers  and  atm$ 
were  daily  transformed  into  brutes,  into 
madmen  or  idiots,  by  this  subtil  influence, 
what  wife  or  mother  could  call  her  treasure 
her  own ;  what  child  could  surely  count  on 
the  bve  or  protection  of  a  fiither,  even  for  a 
day  ?  Indeed,  what  member  of  any  fiunily 
could  find  assurance  that  his  home  would 
not,  before  to-morrow,  ^  converted  into  a 
scene  of  shame  and  misery,  by  the  foiling 
of  its  principal  ornament,  or  its  strongest 
prop? 

The  North  American  Review,  a  few 
years  ago,  published  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  ardent  spirits  in  the  United  States,  in 
which  it  exhibited  the  introduction  and  rapid 
progress  of  the  manufacture  of  the  different 
sorts  of  domestic  spirits,  b^inning  whh 
New  England  rum.  The  picture  was  as. 
tounding  \  and  the  reader  was  forced  to  ad- 
mit the  conclusion  of  the  writer :  that  never, 
since  the  creation  of  the  world,  was  any 
country  ever  supplied  with  such  an  amount 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  at  so  cheap  a  rate. 
The  spring  of  all  that  flood  of  mischief 
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WW  sboini  to  have  been  the  raw  material 
Vnught  from  the '  West  lodiu.  Th« 
plaaten  had  been  aocnHcmed  to  throw 
awi^the  molasses  nmainiog  after  making 
their  ngu-:  but  an  American  trader 
broo^t  a  nnall  quantity  home,  to  see 
whether  it  might  be  applied  to  some  use ; 
and,  after  it  had  been  awhile  used  u 
food,  diatitlation  was  reaorted  to,  and  that 
corrent  of  intemperance  b^an '  to  flow, 
which  many  thousands  of  our  best  oitizena, 
with  some  of  our  most  derated  philanlhro- 
pistt  OS  their  head,  hare  beco  laboring, 
widi  all  their  powers,  to  stop  tor  many 
years.  They  are  laboring  still,  and 
although  they  have  accomplished  but  a 
part  of  the  good  they  design,  they  ham 
done,  and  are  doing  more.  Ood  be  with 
themi 

Bat  let  us  not  be  so  short-sighted,  in  our 
nuospeot  of  past  years,  as  to  seek  the 
bead-spring  of  this  horrible  stream  too  near 
our  own  times,  or  in  one  of  ila  branches. 

Oar  ancestors,  with  all  their  wisdom  and 
rirtse^  neither  foresaw  nor  properly  gnatded 
against  the  danger  of  intemperance.  From 
the  earliest  records  of  the  country  we  leam 
that  total  abMinenoe  was  not  practiced,  but, 
on  the  coDinry,  that "  strong  wnteia  "  wero 
in  use.  and  ihat  some  of  the  best  ntMi  made 
no  scrapie  in  drinking  them,  nor  in  present- 
ing tbenn  to  the  Indians.  They  appear 
to  boTe  been  i^arded,  as  they  wen  for 
several  generations  afterwardi^  as  necessa- 
tiM,  or  at  lestft  as  cordials,  useful  to  those 
in  fe^le  health,  or  exposed  to  fiuigue  or 
to  hsidship.  Among  many  other  evidenoes 
of  this  which  we  hare  seen,  we  have  an  old 
mannacript  diary  in  our  possession,  which 
was  kept  by  the  Rev,  Thomas  Buckingham, 
chaplain  of  the  Connecticut  forces  sent 
against  Lonisborgh  and  Canada,  in  two 
campaigns  of  the  old  French  war,  which 
cootains  entries  of  rum,  gin  and  other 
liqnors,  laid  up  among  his  little  private 
store*.  In  the  Connecticut  Historical  So- 
ckly's  ColleetioQ  of  manuscripts,  are  seve- 
ral hills,  of  different  old  dales,  paid  to  per* 
oaa  who  entertained  ministers  al  Conso- 


ciations, 6ec.,  in  which  liquors  form  a  oon- 
slant  and  a  large  item.  The  us*  was 
habitual,  and  ils  dangers  not  known.  The  | 
lesson  hod  never  been  taught,  as  ft  t 
aflerwards  taught  in  consequence  of  their  ] 
neglect  and  example.  Coold  they  hava  ; 
lotjced  fenvard,  they  would  never  have  Id^  J 
to  us  snob  a  task  as  we  have  fonnd  on  our  j 
hands — the  wide  ruins  of  society  to  be  r^  ! 
built  from  rubbish,  and  the  dyking^«tit  of  j 
an  ocean  which  had  long  over.whelmed  j 
the  country.  This  work  we  must  perform.  ' 
ti  is  srdaons  and  eipensive :  but  yet  light,  j 
both  for  the  hand  and  for  the  parse,  com*  < 
pared  with  that  which  the  neglect  of  it  ? 
would  soon  bring  npcai  us  all. 

Whoever  may  be  disposed  to  question  the  j 
propriety  or  necessity  of  proaeouling  it  in  j 
earnest,  and  without  iniennissjon  or  oemtf 
Oon,  may-  sit  down  and  oratemplate  a  pic- 
tore  like  the  following,  and  ask  hinael^  \ 


bow  the  heart  is  affected  by  the  prospect  at 
having  son  or  grandsoa,  brother,  bther  or 
husband  reduced  to  the  cooditkn  of  this 
man,  home  stripped  of  every  remnant  of 
comfort  and  decency,  and  nothing  left  for  a 
companion  to  the  miserable  being — now  an 
object  of  foar  and  contempt,  of  abhorrence 
and  dread — unless  some  &ithful  dog,  whoso 
attachment  is  proof  against  want  snd 
abuse.  Wben  we  tee  ftshion  seeking  new 
Ibrms  to  inveigle  our  sons  into  the  paths 
of  dissipation  it  is  time  for  parents  to 
arouse  anew.  In  the  city  of  New  Tork 
a  splendid  edifice  has  been  opened  for  ex- 
pensive amusements,  for  fhshionable  dissi- 
pation. Dangers,  unminent  dangers  stand  at 
the  threshold. 
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THE  FASTEST  MEN  OF  THE  AGE— 
WAGHORW  AND  BRUNBIi 

From  th$  Boston  AtUu, 

Whilst  flytDff  tXoug  the  Great  Westera 
BaUroad,  from  Bristol  to  Londoo,  it  struck  roe 
that  sketches  of  the  two  men  who  i^ad  done 
more  towards  fast  travelling/than  any  two 
others  in  existence,  might  he  mterestme^  to 
the  readers  of  the  Atlas.  I  was  in  the  fast- 
est train  in  the  world,  for  we  glided  aloug  at 
the  rate  of  60  miles  an  hour,  and  my  thoughts 
naturally  fell  into  a  rinUwajf  tram;  as  soon  as 
I  could  procure  pen  and  mk»  I  set  down  my 
"  notions,"  and  here  they  are. 

Let  me  first  speak  of  Mr  Waghorn,  whose 
recent  extraordinary  overland  journey  from 
India  has  excited  so  much  attention :  I  took 
my'*  chop,"  a  week  ago,  at  the  Jerusalem 
Coffee  House,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him, 
and  before  I  had  half  got  through  it,  therQ 
walked  into  the  Coffee  room  a  gentleman, 
apparently  about  fiily  years  of  age,  five  feet 
SIX  inches  in  heightl  with  a  robust  constitu- 
tion, and  a  very  intell|ge[)t  countenance,  the 
latter  much  tanned  by  his  frequent  voya^i'es 
to,  and  excursions  in  foreign  countries.  The 
'*  Jerusalem"  is  the  home,  when  in  town,  of 
this  individual,  whom  I  need  scarcely  intro- 
duce as  Lieutenant  Waghorn. 

Lieutenant  Waghorn  is  rather  an  eccentric 
man.  and  though  excitable,  is  undoubtedly  an 
honest  British  seaman.  A  story  is  current  in 
the  city,  that  «Tom  Waghorn."  as  he  is 
familiarly  called,  can  do  nothing  without  the 
Pachv  of  Egypt,  and  the  Pacha  of  Egypt 
nothing  without  him.  Waghorn  is  said  to  be 
Mehemet  Ali's  fidu$  Achat u^  and  every  rea* 
son  exists  for  believing  that  the  influence  the 
one  possesses  over  the  other,  has  done  much 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  passage  of  the 
mail  over  the  desert. 

The  rapidity  of  Mc  Waghom^s  movements 
is  a  great  feature  in  his  bustling  character. — 
You  meet  him  one  day  at  the  Jerusalem  Cof- 
fee House ;  and  the  next,  or  the  day  after, 
you  see  him  announced  as  arrived  at  Paris, 
on  his  way  to  Marseilles — of  course  en  roui$ 
for  Egypt  You  are  perhaps,  in  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  surprisea  to  Bnd,  rushing  up 
ComhiU,  or  down  Bifchen  Lana,  the  indivia- 
ual,  who,  you  would  have  thought^  could 
scarcely  have  reached  Alexandria  ;  and  when 
Tou  say,  "  Ah !  what  back  again— why  you 
nave  never  seen  the  Pacha  '"  '*  Y^s,  I  have 
though — when  we  travel,  we  don't  do  things 
liy  halves,"  is  the  reply. 

It  was  not  many  months  ago  that  Mr. 
Waghorn  was  off  on  one  of  those  flyiog  vis- 
its, and  he  then  reached  as  far  as  Bomhay. 
On  his  return,  he  was  asked  how  he  liked 
the  appearance  of  affairs  there  ?  He  replied, 
*'Not  at  all  —no  improvements  going  on  there, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Parsees, 
the  Jews  of^  I  he  place,  are  eating  all  before 
them." 

The  only  remuneration  Mr.  Waghoro  is 
understood  ever  to  have  received  from  Go* 
vemment,  for  the  interest  he  exhibited  in  pro* 


motm^  and  directing  the  ronte  for  the  Ovei^ 
land  Mail,  was  the  concession  of  the  title  of 
<'  Lieutenant  R.  N.,"  for  which  he  has  long 
sought  The  merchants,  howeveff»  in  1839- 
40,  very  handsomely  subscribed  a  conshlera- 
ble  sum,  and  presented  it  to  Mr.  Waghonit 
to  enable  him  to  push  his  agency,  both  at 
home  and  in  India.  He  now  goes  on  aue- 
cessfully. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Brunels— Father 
and  Son :  the  former,  the  constructor  of  the 
Thames  Tunnel ;  the  latter,  the  first  Railway 
engineer  in  the  world !  Sir  Isambert,  the  old 
gentleman,  was  bom  in  a  small  village  in 
Normandy.  "  He  was  educated  in  the  Col- 
lejge  of  Gisors ;  and  when  his  vacations  call^ 
him  home,  his  favorite  resort  was  the  shop 
of  the  village  carpenter,  whose  tools  and  in- 
struments had  greater  attractions  for  the 
vouthful  engineer  than  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
his  allotted  holiday  task,  (devoirs,)  He  has 
frequently  been  heard  to  describe  tne  wonder 
and  delight  with  which  he,  for  the  first  time, 
beheld  (1784»  on  the  quay  of  Rouen)  the 
component  par;s  of  a  huge  steam-engine,  just 
landed  from  England.  '  When  I  am  a  man, 
(he  said  to  himself,)  I  will  repair  to  the  coun* 
try  where  such  machinery  is  made.' " 

It  is  with  hia  son  that  I  shall  more  par- 
ticularly have  to  do. 

If  you  would  see  the  ugliness  of  railway 
speeulatioM,  go  to  a  meeting  of  some  respect* 
able  company.  The  scene  is  the  largest  hall 
in  some  London  tavem.  The  body  of  the 
apartment— the  spacious  music  gallery — is 
crammed  with  proprietors.  They  are  sub- 
stantial men.  Three  moustaches  may  be  de- 
tected, on  a  close  scrutiny  —  one  coat  with 
Bospicioua-lookinff  lappels  of  sumptuous  vel- 
vet, ostentatiously  folded  back-^one  huge 
double  breast-pin  of  paltry  stones,  on  a  frayed 
and  fitded  neckcloth ;  but  the  mass  consists 
of  seemly  burgesses,  with  shrewd,  healihy, 
pleasant  countenances,  well  iairrayed  in  broad- 
cloth. They  are,  in  outward  appearance,  the 
eiite  of  the  trading  and  manulacturing  class. 
They  are  obviously  in  a  sute  of  high  excite- 
ment. Groups  start  up  in  different  parts  of 
the  hall,  and  look  eagerly  towards  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd  whenever  a  rustle  is 
heard.  At,  last  the  whole  mass  rises  with  a 
simultaneous  cheer,  A  shrewd,  hard-featured 
man— preceded  and  followel  by  a  dozen  well 
dressed  attendants,  proud  as  peacocks  of  their 
proximity— enters,  and  lakes  the  chair.  Amid 
rapturous  applause  he  proceeds  to  develope 
the  coarse  of  action  recommended  by  him- 
self or  his  brother  directors.  It  evinces  no 
comprehensive  views  of  general  utility — 
not  even  a  high  decree  of  mechanical  skill. 
It  is  merely  a  sample  of  skilful  jobbing  on  a 
grand  scale  —  dexterous  reconciliation  of 
discordant  selfish  interests,  in  order  to  bring  a 
numerous  body  to  work  together.  And  its 
great  recommendation  is  that  it  will  raise  the 
price  of  shares. 

In  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  Spencer  and  Jon- 
sen  onconaciously  breathed  a  spirit  of  poetry 
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into  tbeir  coDceptions  of  Mammon ;  but  the 
ineaniatioD  of  MammoQ  in  oar  age,  the  laat 
armtar  of  the  Brahma  of  Avarice,  is  merely 
graspinff*  greedy*  imitative ;  there  is  nothing 
of  intellect  or  imagination  aboat  it. 

We  will  suppose  a  Railway 'meeting— and 
Mr.  Brunei,  Jr.  He  is  from  40  fo  45  years  of 
age  and  of  small  stature — from  five  feet  to  five 
feet  six.  He  is  slightlir  but  firmly  built,  with 
g^eat  vif^or  and  elasticity  in  his  gait  and  per- 
son. His  face  is  small  and  somewhat  round, 
very  riightly  flashed  but  not  raddy,  with  fea- 
tvpea  regular  but  not  marked,  vet  exceedingly 
expressive.  His  forehead,  which,  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  head,  is  a  large  one,  is  high,  broad 
and  open,  and  indicative  of  great  intellectual 
powers.  His  hair,  black,  and  somewhat 
wiry,  is  combed  backwards,  and  gives  full  ef- 
fect to  all  the  beauties  of  the  forehead.  But 
that  which  most  attracts  the  attention,  or, 
more  properlv  speaking,  what  at  first  sight 
>>atirhn  it,  is  his  eye ;  its  color  is  a  hazel,  but 
the  observer  has  very  little  time  to  ascertain 
thi&  It  has  a  restlessness  almost  approach- 
ing to  perpetual  motion,  and  its  glances  are 
so  pregnant  with  meaning,  so  full  of  fire,  and 
so  charged  with  a  penetration  that  nothing 
can  esoape,  that  the  eye  of  a  spectator  has 
more  than  enough  to  do  to  watch  its  motions. 
And  there  is  between  every  motion  of  these 
watchful  eyes  and  every  feature  and  muscle 
of  the  face,  a  sympathy  and  harmony  which 
sake  them  work  together  with  a  unity,  that 
at  the  same  time  pleases  and  astonisnes. — 
Let  the  most  difificult  point  be  put,  the  most 
intricate  question  asked,  no  sfaade  of  doubt 
fltttters  over  his  face,  his  featuf-es  are  not  set- 
tled ia  distrust,  nor  is  his  eye  fixed  oa  vacan* 
cy  amidst  mazes  of  difficulty. 

When  under  examination  before  the  Par- 
liamentary Committees,  his  self-possession 
and  apparent  indifference  are  inimitable. — 
<*  Mr.  ftnnel,"  asks  an  honorable  member  or 
a  noble  lord,  "  do  you  think  that  a  ^pradient 
of  so  and  so  is  really  safe  ?"  '*  I  think  so," 
is  the  short  and  quick  reply.  <*But  Mr. 
Bnmd,^  eootinues  the  querist,  '^suppose  there 
is  a  curve  of  such  and  such  a  radius,  would 
you  still  think  such  a  gradient  safe  ?"  **I 
think  so,"  is  still  the  laconic  and  unhesitating 
answer.  "  But  here,  besides  these,"  and  the 
inqoirer's  eye  plainly  says,  "now  I  have 
you,^ — "  we  have  a  tunnel — what,  do  you 
think  all  these  safe  V  '*  I  think  so,"  is  still 
the  answer. 

Mr.  Brdnel's  great  engineering  rival  is 
Robert  Stephenson.  And,  like  Robert  Ste- 
pbensoo,  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  first-rate 
edocatioQ,  the  care  and  superintendence  of  an 
able  and  experienced  father  and  the  frequent 
opporttmity  of  much  practice.  His  history  as 
a  railway  engineer  commenced  with  the 
Great  Western. 

Mr.  Brunei  is  the  author  of  the  broad 
g^uage :  he  introduced  it  in  his  first  line,  he 
bad  posittvel][  aever  previously  superintended 
the  eoQstmction  of  a  railway,  and  every  line 
in  tliecooatry  was  laid  down  with  the  narrow 


guage.  Brunei,  in  his  first  line,  introduced  a 
new  guage,  widely  different  from  the  old.— 
His  eaffer  mind,  quick  in  conception  and 
comprehensive  in  its  range,  does  not  stop  to 
learn  the  lesson  of  experience,  or  to  witness 
the  illustrations  of  practice. 

In  the  construction  of  the  Great  Western, 
if  report  speaks  true,  Mr.  Brunei  had  to  call 
in  the  assistance  of  others  to  correct  his  own 
blunders  in  laying  down  the  sleepers,  &c. ; 
and  to  this  very  day  he  is,  we  are  credibly 
informed,  continually  experimenting  as  to  ttie 
layinff  down  of  sleepers,  of  rails,  of  using  this 
and  that  material  under  the  sleeper  and  un- 
der the  rail,  and  a  hundred  other  things. 

He  surveyed  the  Great  Western — its  en- 
gineering merits  were  highly  spoken  of  by 
George  Stephenson  and  neariy  all  our  emi- 
nent engineers — ^the  Bill  was  passed,  and  the 
battle  of  the  broad  gua^e  commenced.  After 
a  struggle,  in  which  Mr.  Brunei  performed 
wonders,  he  was  at  length  successful,  and 
the  broad  guage  was  adopted.  All  this  is 
like  Brunei;  and  the  many  failures  which 
were  the  consequence,  are  evidence  that  he 
did  not  possess  that  practical  knowledge 
which  was  requisite  to  a  due  execution,  and 
that  he  did  not,  befure  he  started,  calculate 
all  the  obstacles  which  he  had  to  overcome. 

Last  session,  the  South  Wales  Railway 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  Brunei  was  ens^ineer, 
proposed  to  cross  the  river  Severn  bv  a  bridge 
at  a  point  called  the  Horse  Shoe.  The  bridge 
was  to  be  200  yards  broad.  The  Severn  is 
well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
rivers  in  the  kingdom  to  construct  a  bridge 
over,  and  especially  at  this  point ;  hut  be  did 
not  hesitate,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  he 
would  have  executed  it,  but  the  Admiralty 
interfered  and  would  not  permit  it. 

Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  experiments  be- 
fore he  decides;  Mr.  Brunei,  after  he  has 
commenced,  and  is  bound  to  execute.  Mr. 
Brunei  is  too  rash,  perhaps ;  Mr.  Stephenson 
may  sometimes  be  too  slow. 

Mr.  Brunei  superintended  the  construction 
of  the  engines  of  the  Great  Western  and  the 
Great  Britain  steam  ships,  at  least  he  afforded 
them  the  benefits  of  his  experience.  A  few 
years  ago,  he  very  nearlv  lost  his  life  whilst 
showing  a  conjunng  trick  to  a  child — he  put 
a  half  sovereign  into  his  mouth,  and  pretend- 
ed to  swallow  it  Unfortunately  the  com 
slipped  down  his  gullet,  and  lodged  there. — 
For  days  his  valuable  life  was  in  the  utmost 
danger.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  other  dis- 
tinguished surgeons,  were  in  constant  attend- 
ance, and  operation  after  operation  was  vain- 
ly performed.  At  length  the  patient  set  his 
wits  to  work,  and  constructed  a  machine,  by 
means  of  which  he  could  be  turned  upside 
down  in  an  instant.  There  were  certain 
times  when  the  coin  felt  loosened,  and  by 
seizing  the  lucky  moment,  and  turning  over, 
Mr.  Brunei  succeeded  in  dislodging  the  fo- 
reign substance.  ^  After  many  trials,  one  day 
he  turned  a  summerset  rapidly,  and  out  drop- 
ped the  money. 
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TIGfiR*HUBiTIWG  OW  BUBPHAWTS. 

Omduded  from  pag$lA^  VoL  U. 
(nCB  THE  FSmT  OH  FAGF  73.) 

The  Rigah  sayt  Bishop  Heber,  had  been 
deteribed  to  me  as  a  man,  with  whom  I  should 
be  much  pleased,  but  I  saw  him  under  uq- 
lavorable  circumstances.  He  had  had  the 
same  ferer  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  was 
looking  very  yellow,  and,  as  Mr.  Boulderson 
said,  unusually  silent  and  out  of  spirits. 
His  manners  and  appearance  were,  howerer, 
gentlemanly,  and  his  show  of  attendants  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  Rigah  of  Sheeshghur. 
He  mentioned  that  there  W49  a  tiger  in  an 
adjoining  tope,  which  had  done  a  good  deal 
of  mischief,  that  he  should  haye  gone  after 
it  himself  had  he  not  been  ill,  and  had  he  not 
thought  it  would  l)e'  a  fine  dirersion  for  Mr. 
Boulderson  and  me.  I  told  him  I  was  no 
sportsman :  but  Mr.  Boulderson's  eyes  spark- 
led at  the  name  of  tiger,  and  he  expressed 
great  anxiety  to  beat  up  his  quarters  in  the 
afternoon* 

Under  such  circumstances  I  did  not  like  to 
>  deprive  him  of  his  sport,  as  he  would  not 
leave  me  by  myself.  I  went,  though  with  no 
intention  of  being  more  than  a  spectator. 
Mr.  Boulderson,  however,  advised  me  to  load 
my  pistols,  for  the  sake  of  defence,  and  lent 
me  a  very  fine  double-barrelled  gun,  for  the 
same  purpose.  We  set  out  a  little  after  three 
00  our  elephants,  with  a  servant  behind  each 
howdah,  carrying  a  large  chatta,  which,  how- 
ever, was  almost  needless.  The  Rijah,  in 
spite  of  his  fever,  made  his  appearance  too, 
saying  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  left  be- 
hind. A  number  of  people,  on  foot  and  on 
horseback,  attended,  rom  our  own  camp  and 
the  neighboring  villages ;  and  the  same  sort 
of  interest  and  delight  was  evidently  excited, 
that  might  be  produced  In  England  by  a  large 
conrsitig  party. 

The  Rigah  was  on  a  little  female  elephaur, 
scarcely  bigger  than  the  Durham  ox,  and  al- 
most as  shaggy  as  a  poodle.  She  was  a 
native  of  the  neighboring  wood,  where  they 
are  generally  of  a  smaller  sixe  than  those  of 
Bengal  and  Chittagong.  •  He  sat  in  a  low 
howdah,  with  three  or  four  guns  ranged  be- 
side him,  ready  for  action.  Mr.  Boulderson 
had  also  a  formidable  apparatus  of  muskets 
and  fowling-pieces,  prcgecting  over  his  mo- 
hout's  head.  We  rode  about  two  miles  over 
a  low  plain,  covered  with  long  jungly  grass, 
whieh  pat  me  very  much  in  mind  of  the 


country  near  the  Cuban.  Quails  and  wild 
fowl  rose  in  great  numbers;  and  beautiful 
antelopes  were  seen  scudding  away  m  all 
directions.  With  them  our  party  had  no 
quarrel:  their  flesh  is  good  for  little,  and 
they  are  in  general  favorites  both  with  native 
and  English  sportsmen,  who  feel  disinclined 
to  meddle  with  a  creature  so  graceful  and  so 
harmless. 

At  last  we  came  to  a  deeper  and  mere 
marshy  ground,  which  lay  a  little  before  the 
tope  pointed  out  to  us;  and,  while  Mr. 
Boulderson  was  doubting  whether  we  should 
pass  through  it  or  skirt  it,  some  country 
people  came  running  to  say,  that  the  tiger 
had  been  tracked  there  that  morning.  We 
therefore  went  in,  keepmg  line,  as  if  we  had 
been  hunting  (m  a  hare,  through  grass  ao 
high,  that  it  reached  up  to  the  howdah  of  my 
elephant,  though  a  tall  one,  and  almost  hid 
the  Rajah  entirely.  We  had  not  gone  far, 
before  a  very  large  animal,  of  the  deer  kind, 
sprang  up  just  before  us,  larger  than  a  stag, 
c^  a  dusky  brown  color,  with  spreading,  but 
not  palmated  horns.  Mr.  Boulderson  said  it 
was  a  **mohr,"  a  species  of  elk;  that  this 
was  a  yoimg  one,  but  that  they  there  grow 
to  an  immense  size,  so  that  he  had  stood 
upright  between  the  tips  of  their  horns.  He 
could  have  shot,  but  did  not  like  to  fire  at 
present,  and  said  it  was,  after  all,  a  pity  to 
meddle  with  such  harmless  animals.  The 
mohr  accordingly  ran  off  unmolested,  rising 
with  splendid  bounds,  up  to  the  very  top  of 
the  high  jungle,  so  that  his  whole  body  and 
limbs  were  seen  from  time  to  time  above  it. 

At  last  the  elephants  all  drew  up  their 
trunks  into  the  air,  and  began  to  roar  and  stamp 
violently  with  their  fore  feet.  The  Rajah's 
little  elephant  turned  short  round;  and,  in 
spite  of  all  her  mohout  could  say  or  do,  took 
up  her  post,  to  the  Rajah's  great  annoyanoe* 
close  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Boulderson.  The 
other  three,  (for  one  of  my  baggage*elephants 
had  come  out  too,  the  mohout,  though  un- 
armed, not  caring  to  miss  the  show,)  went  on 
slowly,  but  boldly,  with  their  trunks  raised, 
their  ears  expanded,  and  their  sagacious  little 
eyes  bent  intently  forward.  '<  We  are  close 
upon  him!*'  said  Mr.  Boulderson:  «*fiDe 
where  you  see  the  long  grass  shake,  if  he 
rises  before  you." 

Just  at  that  moment  my  elephant  stamped 
again  violently.  «  THere,  there !"  cried  the 
mohout;  <'Isaw  liis  head."    A  short  roar. 
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or  nther  lood  growl  followed ;  and  I  ww, 
iiiwudiiTlj  before  my'^elephant's  head,  the 
fttotioD  of  some  large  animal,  stealing  away 
diTough  the  grass.  I  fired,  as  directed ;  and 
a  moment  after,  sedng  the  motion  still  more 
pbiialyt  fired  the  second  barrel.  Another 
short  growl  followed,  the  motion  was  im- 
mediately quickened,  and  was  soon  lost  in 
the  more  distant  jimgle.  Ifr.  Boolderson 
odd:  ''I  should  not  wonder  if  you  hit  him 
that  last  time ;  at  any  rate  we  shall  drive 
him  oot  of  the  cover,  and  then  I  will  take 
ears  of  him." 

In  &et,  at  that  moment,  the  crowd  of  horse 
and  foot  specutovs,  at  the  jungle-side,  began 
tonm  off  in  all  directions.  We  went  on  to 
the  place,  but  found  it  was  a  false  alarm ; 
and,  in  fact,  we  had  seen  all  we  were  to  see 
of  him,  and  wen(  twice  more  through  the 
jon^  in  vain.  A  large  extent  of  high  gmss 
stretched  out  in  one  direction,  and  this  we 
had  not  now  sufficient  daylight  to  explore. 
In  fiMt,  that  the  animal  before  us  was  a 
tiger  at  all,  I  hare  no  evidence  but  its  growl, 
Mr.  Boolderson's  belief,  the  asserticm  of  the 
Bohout,  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  valuable 
than  all  the  rest,  the  alarm  expressed  by  the 
dephants. 

I  ooold  not  help  feeling  some  apprehension, 
that  my  friend  had  robbed  Boulderson  of  his 
shot :  but  he  assured  me  that  I  was  quite  in 
nde,  that  in  such  sport  no  courtesies  could 
be  deared,  and  that  the  animal  in  fact  rose 
belore  me,  bat  that  he  should  himself  have 
fixed  without  scruple,  if  he  had  seen  the 
rasde  of  the  gvass  in  time.  Thus  ended  my 
first,  and  probably  last  essay  in  the  « field 
q[>orts"  of  India,  in  which  I  am  much  mis* 
taken,  notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Boulderson 
said,  if  I  harmed  any  living  creature. 

I  asked  Mr.  Boulderson,  on  our  return, 
whether  tiger-bunting  was  generally  of  this 
kind,  which  I  could  not  help  comparing  to 
that  chase  of  bubbles,  which  enables  us  in 
England,  to  pursue  an  otter.  In  a  jungle,  he 
answered,  it  always  must  be  pretty  much  the 
same,  inasmuch  as,  except  under  very  pecu* 
liar  circumstances,  as  when  a  tiger  felt  him- 
self severely  wounded,  and  was  roused  to  re- 
venge by  despair,  his  aim  was  to  remain 
eoDceaied,  and  to  make  off  as  quietly  as  pos- 
sible It  was  aAer  he  had  broken  cover,  oi 
when  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  so  as  to 
be  fairly  at  bay,  that  the  serious  part  of  the 
tpan  began,  ki  which  case  he  attacked  his 


enemies  boldly,  and  always  died  fighting.  He 
added  that  the  lion,  although  not  so  large  or 
swift  an  ammal  as  the  tiger,  was  generally 
stronger  and  more  courageous.  Those  which 
have  been  killed  in  India,  instead  of  nmaing 
away,  when  pursued  through  a  jun^e,  sd- 
dom  thinks  iu  cover  necessary  at  alL  When 
they  see  their  enemies  approaching,  they 
spring  out  to  meet  them,  open-mouthed,  in ' 
the  plain,  like  the  boldest  of  all  animals,  a 
mastiff  dog.  They  are  thus  generally  shot 
with  very  little  trouble :  if  they  are  missed, 
or  only  slightly  wounded,  they  are  truly  for^ 
midable  enemies.  Though  not  swift,  they 
leap  with  strength  and  violence ;  and  their 
large  heads,  and  immense  paws,  and  the 
great  weight  of  their  body  forwards,  often 
enable  them  to  q>ring  on  the  heads  of  the 
largest  elephants,  and  fairly  pull  them  down 
to  the  earth,  riders  and  all. 

When  a  tiger  springs  on  an  elephant,  the 
latter  is  generally  able  to  shake  him  off,  un- 
der his  feet,  and  then  wo  be  to  him  i-  The 
elephant  either  kneels  on  him,  and  crushes 
him  at  once,  or  gives  him  a  kick,  which 
breaks  half  his  ribs,  and  sends  him  flyings 
perhaps  twenty  paces.  The  elephants,  how- 
evOT,  are  often  dreadfully  torn  ;  and  a  large 
old  tiger  sometimes  clings  too  fast  to  be  thus 
dealt  with.  In  this  case  it  often  happens, 
that  the  tiger  himsdf  falls,  from  pain,  or 
from  the  hope  of  rolling  on  his  enemy ;  and 
the  people  on  hislmck  are  in  very  considera- 
ble danger  from  both  friends  and  foes:  fet 
Mr.  Boulderson  said  the  scratch  of  a  tiger 
was  sometimes  venomous,  as  that  of  a  eat  is 
said  to  be.  But  this  did  not  oflen  happen ; 
and  in  general  persons  wounded  by  the  \ee\h 
or  claws,  if  not  not  killed  outright,  recover-' 
ed  easily  enough. 


Ftr^ta.— This  state  was  settled  m  1007,- 
by  the  English  j  acceded  to  the  Union  in 
June,  1788 ;  capital,  Richmond.  A  freehold 
in  possession,  or  in  the  occupancy  of  only  a 
tenant  at  wiU  or  sufferance,  worth  #25 ;  or 
the  reversion  of  a  freehold,  to  vest  on  the 
ternunation  of  a  Hfe  estate,  and  worth  #50 ; 
or  a  leasehold  of  the  yearly  value  of  #20, 
for  a  term  not  less  than  five  years ;  or  the 
payment  of  a  state  tax  within  the  year  by  a 
oousekeeper  who  is  the  head  of  a  fomily, 
and  has  a  year's  residence,  gives  the  right  of 
voting  to  every  citizen,  except  paupers,  fel- 
ons, and  persons  in  the  army  or  navy,  not 
having  commissions.  Area,  64,000  square 
miles.    Population  in  1840,  1,2^,79Z» 
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UPPER   CASTLE    ON    THE    DARDANELLES. 


For  agn  the  panage  of  ihe  Dardanelles 
wia  regarded  as*  a  most  dangerous,  or 
rather  impracticable  enterprise,  by  naval 
men,  a*  well  as  by  the  world  al  large. 
UIca  many  other  opinions,  founded  on  ru< 
mor,  or  on  fiicU  imperfectly  understood,  it 
has  been  totally  ohanged,  by  an  iacreaae  of 
knciwledgq.  And  thus  it  has  been,  within 
tbe  memory  of  many  of  us,  with  tereral 
oibar  poittta  involving  the  military  power 
of  that  nation  to  which  these  forts  belong. 
The  Bussian  campaign  taught  us,  that  the 
Turkish  power  had  long  been  vastly  over- 
rated. 

Th«  following  allusion  to  the  Upper 
Canle,  (which  is  represented  m  our  print) 
Wft  copy  firom  Dr.  Kekay'i  Travels. 

H«  gives  us  a  sketch,  on  a  scale  of 
m  Enah  to  a  niile,  to  furnish  the  reader 
wilh  sn  idea  of  the  various  defences  oi  the 
nardanelleo,  from  the  upper  or  inner  castles 
to  Abydoa.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  in 
addition  to  these,  an  enemy  would  have  first 
to  pncouotoT  the  fire  of  the  two  lower 
oastles  at  the  entrance  of  Dardanelles,  b^. 
aides  several  water-batteiiesalongthe  shores, 
carrying  altogether  203  guns,  previous  to 
iDMtbg  these  formidable  castles. 

Although  these  present  a  formidable  as- 
pect to  an  enemy,  yet  (heir  importance  has, 
wo  imaguice,  beisn  greatly  overrated.  A 
dabarkalioB  m  the  Thracian  peninsula 
would  take  the  works  on  the  European 
snore  wilh  great  ease,  and  those  on  the  op- 
posite side  would  lall  of  course.  The  real 
ttiemy,  and  the  one  most  lo  b«  dreaded,  is 
flir  in  the  rear  of  all  these  formidable  works : 
and  naat  experience  should  have  instructed 
the  Turk  that  Russia  does  not  depend  ao 
nuwh  upon  her  ships  aa  upon  her  armed 


As  we  approached  the  exlmsire  Ibrtres- 
ses  which  command  the  oarrowesi  part  of 
the  Dardanelles,  a  scene  of  a  different  na- 
ture presented  itself.  As  a  compliment,  we 
hoisted  a  large  Turkish  Sag,  and  imme- 
diately a  hundred  flags  arose  from  every 
part  of  the  castles  on  cither  side  of  the 
straits.  The  consuls  of  all  the  European 
nations  residing  here  also  hoisted  the  stan- 
dards of  their  respective  countries,  and  die 
long  line  of  white  battlements  was  crowded 
with  spectators. 

The  American  flag  was  the  only  one  not 
exhibited.  We  were  aflerwaids  informed 
that  we  have  a  consul  here,  but  he  was  too 
poor  lo  purchase  a  Hag.  He  is  a  respecta- 
ble Jew,  with  twenty-five  children,  and  his 
consular  fees  amount  to  about  six  dollars 
per  annum.  It  need  scarcely  be  added 
that  he  has  no  salary.  His  official  rank, 
however,  ia  very  great,  and  he  enjoys  the 
inestimable  privilege  of  atrulling  through 
the  dirty  streets  of  this  village  with  his 
twenty-five  children  all  clad  in  yellow  slip- 
oers.  He  is  the  Licvaatiue  Jew  alluded  to 
ty  Turner,  who  was  formerly  the  English 
vice-consul  at  the  Dardanelles,  a  post  which 
his  fiunily  has  filled  for  successive  genera- 
tions. 

Taking  the  lead  of  our  fleet,  we  no 
rapidly  up  the  straits,  and  passed  a  low 
poml  of  land  on  our  right,  which  is  cover, 
ed  wilh  a  circular  battery,  marking  the  site 
of  Abydos.  At  this  place  Xerxes  crossed 
with  his  Persian  host,  on  his  disastrous  ex- 
pedition against  Grreece.  The  wind,  short- 
ly afier  we  had  passed  this  place,  died 
away,  and  we  anchored  about  three  mile* 
above,  on  the  European  side,  under  a  high 
point  of  land,  which  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  been  the  ancient  locality  of  Seaiot. 
This  spot  has  obtained  a  singular  celebrity, 
as  the  place  whence  Leaiider  swam  serosa 
the  Hellespont 
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aCEEN    VICTORIA    ON   HORSEBACK. 


>  Th0  Engliafa  fte  reniftrksby  find  of 
)  ridbff  aa  horuboob,  and  the  pnotice  ia 
)  &r  more  oommon  among  ladiea,  u  well  oa 
i  gcDtlaniMi,  than  in  our  own  country,  ex- 
\  ct^Hag  Virginia,  a&d  certain  other  por- 
(  tiou  of  the  UoioD,  where  it  ia  forced  upon 
i  the  people  by  necessity. 
)  No  ana,  who  haa  triad  tha  experiment 
I  long  enongb  to  iorm  an  opinion,  can  have 
I  any  doubt  of  the  heatthfulness  of  the  exer- 

<  cae ;  and,  aa  for  the  pleosuie,  it  is  unquea- 
}  ticnably  &r  more  oonduoive  to  physical  an- 
)  joymeat,  than  the  more  easy  but  luxurious 
i  and  efiemtnats  nwveroents  of  the  lailcar  oi 
}  HeunboaL  Some  object  to  it  on  account  of 
S  the  Buneroue  risks  of  injury  in  diflTerent 
I  ways ;  and  of  that  we  hare  nothing  to  say, 
i  except  that  if  thay  be  greater  and  mora 
I  serknia  than  hi  Tehictea,  we  scarcely  can 
\  ioHitnte  a  fiiir  comparison,  especially 
}  while  wa  have  so  little  proolioal  acquaint- 
i  asca  with  horse-riding  in  our  country  at 
;  large,  and  so  few  artangements  or  prepaia- 
i  tuM  to  pToour«  good  and  safe  animals  for 

<  Ibe  saddle.  Besides,  we  know  very  well 
I  that  lh«  dangeia  an^  boonTeniencies,  what- 


ever they  may  be,  are  not  presented  to  ns 
l^  those  who  have  had  the  best  opportuni- 
ties to  appreciate  them,  that  is,  horsemen 
diemselvea.  Oa  the  contrary,  they  are  the  ; 
loudest  in  the  praise  of  this  mode  of  exer-* 
ciee  and  of  travelling,  and  generally  testify 
their  attachment  and  preference  for  it,  by 
practising  it  in  piefeieoee  lo  all  others,  to  < 
the  eiid  of  their  lives. 

The  vigorous  exertlcms  of  a  spirited  horse    < 
comraunic&le  to  our  frames  a  constant  and    , 
eahiliratiDg  motion ;  the  free  air  surrounds   ', 
us,  and  comes  to  our  tnnga  fresh  from  tha  | 
cornfields  or  gardens,  the  motiutain  top  or  | 
the  ocean,  without  any  interruption,  check 
or  contamination ;  the  scenes  around  ua  are   < 
tmacreened  and  unclouded,  ptesentiDg  all 
their  natural  beauty  and  continued  varieiy. 
We  move  in  the  same  atmosphere  inhaled 
by  the  lowin;  herds  and  the  joyful  feathered   | 
throngs  ;  and  we  soon  begin  to  feel  some-' 
thing  of  that  infiaence  on  our  physical  sys-  • 
tem,  which  makes  the  lambs  gambol  on  the 
grass,  and  the  birds  break  out  in  songs. 

Who  that  has  performed  a  jooney  «b 
horseback,  has  not  fbtmd  bis  whole  set  of 


-* 
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heirngB  in  lome  degn^ee  altered  by  the  phy- 
sical excitement  of  the  exercise  ?  It  requires 
a  day,  a  week  or  a  fortnight  to  aocastom  a 
no?ice  to  the  saddle  and  the  fatigue  of  the 
exercise :  but,  sooner  or  later,  he  will  feel 
himself  emancipated  from  the  feebleness 
and  efieminate  condition,  to  which  the  lux- 
urious, debilitating  and  depressing  habits 
of  city  life  reduce  so  many  of  us,  and  feel 
thrills  of  enjoyment  through  his  nerves,  and 
a  riling  energy  in  his  limbs,  which  may 
remind  him  of  youth,  and  its  long-forgotten 
buoyancy  and  lightness  of  heart 

At  leMt  suoh  has  been  our  own  expe- 
rience; and  this  recurrence  to  the  subject 
has  already  awakened  pleasing  recollec- 
tions of  the  majestic  solitudes  of  the  White 
Hills,  and  of  the  Italian  mountains,  among 
which  we  have  passed,  in  former  days, 
borne  by  spirited,  or  at  least,  faithful  and 
sure-footed  steeds*  The  aspect  cf  a  good 
rider,  well  mounted,  is  recommendation 
enough  of  this  mode  of  travelling  to  many 
an  observer ;  and  we  could  hardly  have 
desired  a  more  graceful  specimen  of  horse- 
manship than  that  which  we  have  given 
on  the  preceding  page,  which  represents  the 
^een  of  England,  attended  by  her  ccm- 
sort,  in  one  of  those  country  rides  which 
she  is  so  fond  of  taking. 

An  Unexpecied  but  Joyful  Meeting.'^A 
gMitleman  residing  near  Marlborough,  in 
this  county,  some  days  since  went  to  New 
York  toget  a  hand  to  work  for  him  on  his 
fiurm.  He  chanced  to  have  recommended  to 
him  a  voung  man  who  had  just  emigrated 
from  Qermany,  and  through  hired  persons, 

i as  the  German  could  not  speak  English,) 
le  oigaged  to  work  with  him,  and  brought 
the  young  man  over  to  his  residence.  At 
dusk  the  gentleman  sent  to  a  neighbor  for 
a  German  who  had  been  working  there  for 
a  long  time,  having  emigrated  &om  Ger- 
many many  years  since,  and  whose  steady 
habits  had,  as  much  as  anything,  influenced 
him  in  retaining  the  young  man,  to  come 
and  talk  with  the  new  work-hand.  The 
German  who  was  sent  for,  came  and  seated 
himself  by  the  fire,  back  of  the  other,  who 
was  drinking  his  tea.  The  fiimily  were 
waiting  for  the  meal  to  be  finished,  ex. 
peeting  to  hear  some  regular  Dutch  talk ; 
nor  dM  they  wait  in  vain,  for  the  momept 


the  young  man  turqed  firom  the  table,  his 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  other  German. — 
Both  stood  a  moment  regarding  each  other, 
and  then  rushed  into  each  other's  arms— 
they  were  brothers^  and  had  met  for  the 
first  time  in  manv  years !  The  kind  feel- 
ing, the  unboundfed  joy,  the  repeated  em- 
brace, were  worthy  of  lovers.  These  two 
honest  Dutchmen  did  talk  real  Dutch  that 
night,  and  will  probably  do  so  for  a  long 
time,  as  they  work  on  farms  which  adjoin 
each  other. — Monmouth  Enquirer. 


Salt  fob  Cattle. — ^Tbe  advantage  of  salt 
as  an  addendum  to  the  food  of  man  is  a  "fixed 
fact/  as  Mr.  Gushing  might  say,  and  it  is 
proved  to  be  no  less  a  desideratum  for  the 
animal  creation.  The  lollowing  curious  fact 
is  mentioned  in  Plirker's  **-Treatise  on 
Salt:"— 

**k  person  who  kept  sixteen  farming 
horses,  made  the  foUowin^f  experiment  with 
seven  of  them,  which  had  been  accustomed 
to  eat  salt  with  their  feed.  Lumps  of  rock 
salt  were  laid  in  their  mangers,  and  these 
lumps,  previoudy  weighed,  were  examined 
regularly,  to  ascertain  what  quantity  weekly 
had  been  consumed ;  and  it  was  repeatedly 
found,  that  whenever  these  horses  were  fed 
on  hay  and  com,  they  consumed  only  two 
and  a  half  or  three  ounces  per  day,  and  when 
they  were  fed  with  new  hay,  they  took  six 
ounces  per  day.  This  fact  should  convince  us 
of  the  expediency  of  permitting  our  cattle  the 
free  use  of  salt  at  all  times ;  and  it  cannot  be 
^iven  in  so  convenient  a  form  as  rock  salt. 
It  being  much  more  palatable  than  the  other 
in  a  refined  sute,  and  by  far  cheaper.  A 
good  lump  should  always  be  kept  in  a  box, 
by  the  side  of  the  animal,  without  fear  that 
it  will  ever  be  taken  to  excess."— B0</oa 
TranMcript* 


Perranzahtloef  the  lost  Church  foundl^ 
The  title  of  this  book  is  somewhat  quaint. 
It  seems  that  Perranzabnloe,  a  place  on  the 
North  West  Coast  of  Cornwall,  is  the  site  of 
an  old  church,  and  actually  was  its  sepulchre 
from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  year  1835 ; 
the  edifice  during  that  long  interval  having 
been  completely  buried  in  sand!  Eleven 
years  ago,  successful  attempts  were  made  to 
extricate  the  church  from  its  sandy  grave,  and 
present  it,  "^  in  all  its  unpretendmg  simplicity. 
Its  rude  but  solid  workmanship,  to  the  won* 
der  of  antiquarians,  and  the  gratitude  of  Or- 
nish men." 

The  applieation  is  this:  the  anthor  says 
that  Perranzibuloe  illustrates  Ihe  condition  of 
the  church  of  England  at  the  reformation— 
when  it  was  not  rebuilt,  but  restored  from 
the  incrustations  which  the  dioreh  of  Borne 
Jiad  spread  over  its  walls,  and  at  last  <'  en- 
tombed in  the  depth  of  her  own  abomina* 
tions." 
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AN    AMERICAN    COLONY   IN    AFRICA 


?       ThU  cot  pnaonts  nt  with  a  view  of  one 

)  ef  dw  GM  TillagM  fi>imad  in  Liberia  by  tba 

I  Coknilnrion  Socie^,  u  it  appeared  soon 

}  tfier     its    eonuDMicenient      It  hat  ainoe 

ocaaiderably    enlarged,    and   many 

,  othen  are  now  erected  oa  other  parta  of  ihe 

The  hulory  of  thoee  aettlemeati 

irtereat ;    and  tiich  of  our  rao- 

'  den  aa  have  not  jret  paid  partlonlar  attea< 

[  tkn  to  Ihe  aoliieot,  will  find  mnch  to  engage 

(  theii  feelinga  and  to  infbnn  their  minds,  in 

I  the  perusal  of  the  accounts  fiimtihed  by 

1  nnsitMiaiiei,  agents  and  nsilors,  aa  well  aa 

by  soma  of  the  colmista  thonaelres,  whioh 

Imto    bom    pnblisbed  in    diflerent  forms 

within  a  few  years  past,  and  this  indepmd^ 

(Uly  of  any  idea  they  may  entertain  about 

I  the  ojtpedlflncy  or  inailnlty  of  the  gsoeiml 

The  Mlowing  extracts  from  the  last  ■«»«- 
j  ber  of  the  Afrioan  Repository  contains  im- 
'  portent  etatisrioa. 

The  Comotonwealtb  of  Liberia  is  repre- 

NBlad  to  be  in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 

The  colony  extends  about  three  hundred 

■ika  along  the  coast.     In  1821  the  agents 

)  of  the  Coioaixation  Society  attempt^  to 

I  purchase  a  tract  for  their  first  settlemrat  at 

[  Qnmd  Basa ;  but  the  obstinate  refueal  of 

\  the  natiraa  to  abandon  the  slave  trade  was 

insuperable  obstacle.      In    December, 

{  howerer,  of  the  same  year,  Cape  Hesurado 

j  was  purchased  upon  that  indispeoMble  oon- 

I  dition.    in   1825    another  tract   was  pur- 

)  chasad  on  ibfl  Sl  Paul's,  by  Mr.  Ashmun, 

!  than  govenur.     Of  this  terriior^  he  re- 

I  Bulud,  that   "  along  thk  beantitul  mn 


were  fonnerlr  soattered,  in  Afnoa's  better 
days,  iimumerablfl  native  hamlets ;  aitd  still 
within  tbe  last  twenty  years,  nearly  the 
whole  riTer-board,  for  me  or  two  milea  beck, 
was  under  the  slight  culture  which  obtains 
among  the  natiTea  of  this  oouolry.  But 
the  populotioD  had  been  wasted  by  uie  rage 
for  trading  in  slarea,  with  which  the  oour 
Stant  presence  of  trading  Teasels,  and  the  in- 
troduotion  of  foreupi  luxuries,  hare  Inspired 
them.  The  soiUn  banlc  of  this  river,  and 
all  the  intervening  country  betweea  it  and 
the  MesuTsdo,  have  been  from  this  causa 
nearly  desolated  of  iuhabttanta.  A  few 
detached,  solitary  plantations,  acattered  at 
long  intervals  through  the  tract,  just  serve 
to  mterrupt  the  silence  and  relieve  the 
gloom  which  reign  over  the  whole  region." 

There  are  now  nine  settlements  in  the 
colony.  Of  these.  Monrovia,  the  seat  4>f 
government,  is  the  largest,  containing  a  pm- 
ulation  of  about  one  thousand.  On  the  St. 
Paul's  river  there  are  two  settlements,  Cald- 
well and  Millsburg.  On  an  arm  of  St. 
Paul's  river,  colled  Stocking  Creek,  is  New 
Georgia,  the  settlement  of  thoee  recaptured 
Africans  who  were  restored  to  the  land  of 
their  nativity  by  tbe  United  States  govern- 
ment At  the  mouth  of  Ihe  Junk  river  is 
the  settleuMot  of  Marshall,  and  on  the  St. 
John's  are  those  of  Edinai  Boaaa  Cove  and 
Bexley;  further  down  the  coast  it  that  of 
Qreenvllle,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sinou 
river.  Besides  theae  are  two  oihen,  one 
on  the  Sinou  river,  and  tbe  other  on  the  St. 
Paul's. 

Writuig  of  Cape  Mesnrado,  in  1844, 
Com.  Perry  saya — «  [  fiM  saw  this  beauti- 
Ail  pnxnoaiory,  when  Itsdaose  fbresis  were 
only  inhabited  by  wild  beasts ;  since  then  I 
bare  visited  it  thrice,  and  each  time  hare 
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noticed  with  infinite  satisfaction,  its  progres- 
sive  improvement.  The  Cape  has  now 
upon  its  summit,  a  growing  towK,  having 
several  churches,  a  mission  establishment, 
school-house,  a  building  for  the  meeting  of 
courts,  printing  presses,  warehouses,  shops, 
dec.  In  fiict,  It  possesses  most  of  the  con- 
veniences of  a  small  seaport  town  in  the 
llnited  States,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
at  anohor  in  its  capacious  road,  on  the  same 
day,  one  or  more  vessels  of  war  and  two 
or  three  merchant  vessels. 

The  colony  is  divided  into  two  counties, 
Montserado  and  Qraod  Bassa,  in  each  of 
which  courts  af<b  regularly  held.  The 
form  of  government  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  State  governments  in  the  United  States. 
All  of  its  officers  are  blacks,  inoluding  the 
Governor,  who  is  the  only  one  appointed  by 
the  American  Colonization  Society.  Its 
legislature  is  composed  of  ten  representa- 
tives, who  are  elected  by  the  people,  and 
hold  an  annual  session.  The  colonial  phy- 
sician, in  writing  upon  this  subject,  says, 
that  *'in  visiting  the  legislature  and  Uie 
different  courts  during  their  sessions,  any 
unprejudiced  individual  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  feelings  of  respect  for  the 
authorities  of  the  colony,  and  with,  the  con- 
viction of  the  fact,  tliat  in  a  country  in 
which  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  is  un« 
fettered,  the  power  of  self-government  does 
not  depend  upon  the  color  of  the  skin. 

Most  of  the  usual  productions  of  tropical 
climates  thrive  well  in  Liberia.  The 
coffee  tree  will  grow  as  freely  and  yield  as 
abundantly  as  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  At  some  future  period,  its 
fruit  will  be  the  principal  staple  production, 
and  the  most  profitable  article  of  exporta- 
tion.  The  cotton  tree  will  yield  abundant- 
ly, and  the  sugar  cane  grows  luxuriantly, 
but  cannot  at  present  be  manufactured  to 
advantage  for  want  of  capital.  Indeed 
such  is  the  variety  and  value  of  its  produc- 
tions, that  at  no  distant  day  a  lucrative  com- 
merce must  be  established  between  the  co- 
lony and  other  nations.  The  imports  du- 
ring the^last  two  years  amounted  to  15'i',829, 
and  the  exports  during  the  same  period,  to 
•123,694.  The  Liberia  Herald  states  that 
*<the  commerce  and  the  trade  of  the  colony 
have  been  steadilv  on  the  increase.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ofndal  returns  the  imports 
for  a  smgle  quarter  exceeded  #40,000,  and 
the  exports  were  about  the  sama  The 
country  has  immense  resources.  It  only 
requires  industry  and  indomitable  perse* 
veranoe  to  dev^pe  them.  ^  The  receipts 
into  the  colonial  treasury,  ohieflj  from  koh 


port  duties,  were  sufficient  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  commonwealth.  These 
receipts  would  be  vastly  increased,  if  all 
the  sea  coast  wartinder  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Colony,  bv  which  smuggling  and  the 
introduction  o/ goods  free  of  auty  would  be 
prevented." 

The  influence  of  the  colony  upon  the 
slave  trade  has  been  of  the  most  ffattenng 
character.  For  centuries,  Africa  has  been 
plundered  o^  her  children  without  a  single 
voice  raised  in  her  behat(  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  have  been  annually  carried 
away  into  hopeless  captivity.  Many  sec- 
tions of  her  territory  have  become  entirely 
depopulated  1^  the  violence  of  intestine 
wars,  excited  by  the  cupidity  of  the  slave 
dealer,  and  dense  forests  have  covered  the 
spot  where  once  were  thriving  villages  and 
extensive  towns.  '<  The  two  siavfnff  stations 
of  Cape  Moutit  and  <7ape  Mesurado,"  says 
Mr.  Asfamun,  *'  have  for  several  ag^s  been 
desolated  of  every  thing  valuable,  as  well 
as  the  intervening  very  fertile  and  beautiful 
tract  of  country.  The  forests  have  remain- 
ed untouched,  all  moral  virtue  has  been  ex- 
tinguished in  the  people,  and  their  industry 
annihilated  by  this  one  ruinous  cause.^ 

The  whole  slave  trading  coast  of  West- 
em  Africa,  is  estimated  at  ibur  thoosand 
miles,  which  if  in  the  market  at  133^ 
a  mile,  the  estimated  value  of  the  tract 
which  the  American  Colonization  Society 
is  now  attempting  to  purchase,  would  cost 
8633,833.  The  expense,  including  interest 
on  the  first  cost  for  two  years,  of  oiirsquad<> 
ron  of  eighty  guns,  which  the  United  States 
is  bound,  by  toe  African  treaty,  to  keep  on 
the  African  coast  for  the  suppression  or  the 
slave  trade,  is  $613,272,  being  enough  to 
buy  the  whole  four  thousand  miles  and 
leave  a  surplus  of  970,939,  while  the  an- 
nual expense  of  the  British  squadrons  em- 
ployed m  watching  the  slave  trade  for  sev- 
eral years  past  has  been  estimated  at  about 
two  milliona  and  a  hal£  According  to  a 
Parliamentary  return  of  1643,  the  total  ex- 
pense to  the  British  government  of  every 
thing  connected  with  the  suppression  of 
this  trade,  including  her  settlements  on  the 
African  coast  established  for  that  purpose^ 
drawn  up  with  great  care  from  omcial 
documents,  amounted  to  jS22,429,271,  or 
about  9100,000,000,  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  1839.  The  Inefficiency  of  thi«< 
immense  naval  expenditure  is  alluded 
to  in  the  London  Morning  Hemld:— It 
is  now  sixty  years  since  Englishmai  di. 
rooted  their  attention  to  the  suppression  of 
the  <fosthictive  traffic  i  and  with  little  eflbct. 
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A  MJCTCH  OF  THB  lilFB  OF  JOHlf 

HOWARD. 

(Cantimud  from  VoL  IL,  pagB  S2.) 

BatthiBdidnotkitiinidAtehim.  HawMde* 
temuiied  to  raa  the  risk,  in  foU  reliaDce  on  the 
pioleotioa  of  ProYidoice,  as  he  thought  it  a^ 
■eotitl  to  his  plaiM,  penooaUhr  to  iospe^  the 
Lazarettoe  of  Marseilles  and  XouloD.  In  two 
daya  he  reached  Paris,  whence  he  went  to  Ly^ 
ooa»  travellini^  aa  a  doctor*  and  justifying  lub 
claima  to  the  title  hy  prescrihing  yery  success- 
folly  for  a  ladv  of  the  party,  in  the  coach  in 
which  he  travelled.  At  Lyons  he  could  not 
refrain,  although  keeping  himself  as  t>riyate 
as  possible,  irom  yisiung  all  the  prisone,  and 
hospitals  of  the  city.  At  length  he  reached 
Marseilles,  and  called  on  an  old  acouaintance ; 
but  his  reception  was  caloulatea  to  alarm 
him:  «*Mr.  Howard,  I  have  always  been 
happy  to  see  yon  till  now.  Leave  France  as 
aooa  as  possible.  I  know  they  are  searching 
for  you  in  all  directioDS.**  From  this  friend 
he  learned,  that  he  had  trayelled  all  the  way 
for  the  Hague  with  a  spy,  sent  by  the  French 
Minister,  and  that  he  was  only  sayed  from 
an  arrest  the  night  he  was  in  Paris,  by  the 
absence  of  ihe  official  character  who  managed 
such  matters. 

This  animosity  of  the  French  government, 
was  founded  on  the  efforts  Howara  had  made 
to  prevent  the  English  prisoners  of  war  at 
Dunbrk  from  entering  the  French  navy, 
and  on  having  published  in  French,  as  well 
as  in  Englisl^  a  pamphlet,  detailing  all  the 
secret  horrors  of  the  Bastile.  These  were 
OB  pardonable  sins,  in  the  eyes  of  the  French 

Svemment.  Afier  having  visited  secretly 
^  Lucaretto  at  Marseilles,  and  had  a  draw* 
mg  made  of  the  whole  plan  of  it ;  prudence 
required  that  he  should  quit  France  as  soon 
as  possible.  He  therefore  sailed  for  Nice.— 
From  there  he  proceeded  to  the  South  of  Italy, 
visiiing  all  the  prisons,  hospitals  and  Lata- 
rettos  in  the  principal  cities,  sometimes 
pleased  by  finding  old  grievances  redressed, 
and  better  regulations  instituted,  and  some* 
limes  peined  by  seeing  the  establishments 
be  had  before  admired,  now  <^anged  for  the 
worse. 

From  Kapies  he  proceeded  to  Malta,  where 
he  spent  three  weeks,  and  found  much  to  dis- 
please, in  the  ill  regulated  ])risonB  and  hospi- 
lak.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
from  thte  place  will  serve  to  show  both  the 
effect  of  his  visits  to  Lazarettos,  and  the  spi- 
rit by  which  he  was  animated.  "  One  effect 
I  find  during  my  visits  to  the  Lazarettos,  viz., 
a  head-  ache  and  pain  across  my  forehead,  but 
it  has  always  quite  leA  me,  in  one  hour  after 
I  have  come  from  these  places.  As  I  am 
quite  alonot  I  have  need  to  summon  all  my 
courage  and  resolution.  You  Will  say  it  is  a 
i;reat  design,  and  so  liable  to  a  fatal  miscar- 
riage, I  must  adopt  the  motto  of  a  Maltese 
Baron: — * Non  nisi  per  ardua.  I  will  not 
think  my  friend  is  amongst  the  many  who- 


treat  every  new  attempt  as  wild  and  ehimer- 
icaU  and  say,  as  was  first  said  of  mv  formef 
attempt,  that  it  would  produce  no  real  or  last- 
ing advantage^  But  I  persever,  Mhrough 
good  report,  and  evil  report'  I  know  I  run 
ie  risk  of  my  life,  &c..  Yet  there  is  a  hope 
set  before  me*  In  him,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  I  trust.  In  him  I  have  strong  conso* 
laUon." 

He  was  now  about  to  mm  the  region 
of  infection  ;  and,  embarking  on  board  a  ves- 
sel, was  landed  at  Smyrna^  stopping  at  Zame 
on  the  way,  visiting  the  hospitals  and  prisoas 
of  the  Greeks.  The  plague  had  raffed  here, 
and  still  existed  partially.  Never^eless  he 
visited  the  Lazarettos,  and  then  went  by  sea 
to  Constantinople.  While  at  Smyrna,  in  the 
character  of  an  English  doctor,  he  performed 
a  cure  upon  a  person  whose  life  had  been 
given  up.  The  report  of  the  cure  having 
spread  throughout  the  city,  sITorded  him  a 
ready  passport  in  all  his  visits.  It  even  fol- 
lowed him  to  Constantinople,  and  greatly  as- 
sisted him  in  all  his  undertakini^  Here  he 
staid  nearly  a  month,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  made  arrangements  for  proceeding  by 
land  to  Vienna. 

And  here  we  have  to  record  an  act,  which 
will  successfully  compete  with,  if  it  does  not 
altogether  throw  in  the  sfaftde,  any  human 
act  of  philanthropy  and  disinterestedness  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed.  Surely,  while  we 
draw  back  at  the  thought  of  the  exposure  he 
underwent,  we  cannot  but  look  with  the 
highest  admiration  on  this  noble  deed  of  hu- 
manity. Whilst  preparing  for  his  departure 
to  Vienna,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  that, 
after  all  the  dangers  he  had  inctirred,  and  the 
fatigues  he  had  endured,  the  information  he 
had  gained  concerning  the  arrangements  of 
the  Lazarettos  was  mere  hearsay,  and  might 
Just  as  well  have  been  procured  by  written 
applications  to  ministers  and  consuls;  and  that 
the  only  way  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  their 
economy  would  be  to  subject  himself  to  their 
discipline. 

Once  convinced  of  this,  his  resolution  was 
taken.  He  would  go  directly  back  to  Smyrna, 
whence  no  vessels  sailed  with  clean  bills  of 
health;  and,  by  taking  passage  thence  to 
Venice,  he  should,  on  arriving,  be  obliged  to 
perform  quarantine  in  an  extensive  Lazaretto 
of  that  city.  Relinquishing,  therefore,  his  in- 
tention of  returning  home,  be  sailed  for  Sa- 
lonica  and  Scio,  vi^titing  all  the  prisons ;  and, 
arriving  at  Smyrna,  he  found  a  vessel  bound 
for  Venice,  with  a  foul  bill  of  health.  He 
immediately  took  passage  in  her ;  and,  after 
a  dangerous  voyage  of  two  months,  reached 
the  spot  where  he  was  to  carry  on  his  inves- 
tinitions  in  a  new  manner^as  the  inmate  of 
a  Lazaretto. 

I  have  already  taken  up  too  much  space, 
to  give  more  than  an  outline  of  his  life,  while 
undergoing  this  voluntary  impnsoument  of 
40  days.  The  room  in  which  he  had  first 
lodged  was  very  dirty,  full  of  vermin,  and 
without  table,  chair  or  bed,  and  in  the  Laza- 
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r«tto  cbiefly  used  by  Turks,  toldien  and 
ef«wt  of  feMeU  which  had  the  plague  on 
board.    He  immediately  emplored  a  person 
to  wash  his  room ;  but  this  did  not  remove 
the  offeosireness  oi  \U  or  prevent  constant 
headache.    In  a  few  days,  at  the  representsp 
tion  of  the  English  consol,  he  was  removed 
to  another  Lanretto,  nearer  the  city.    Here 
his  lodgings  were  two  rooms,  one  above  the 
other.  Sot  nolees  disagreeable  were  they  than 
the  one  be  had  jnst  left.    Of  (he  two  apart* 
ments  he  preferred  lying  in  the  lower  one, 
on  a  brick  floor  and  nearly  surrounded  by 
water.    At  the  end  of  six  days,  he  was  again 
removed  to  rather  better  quartern.    The  win- 
dows of  his  rooms  afibrded  a  pleasant  view : 
but  the  rooms  were  without  furniture,  verv 
dirty,  and  no  less   offensive  than  the  sick 
waras  of  the  worst  hospital.    The  walls,  not 
faAving  been  cleansed  for  years,  seemed  to  be 
saturated  with  infection;  and,   though  he 
washed  them  repeatedly  with  boiling  water, 
it  did  not  remove  their  offensive  smell.    In 
this  miwholasome  atmosphere  bis  appetite 
failed,  his  head  ached  constantly,  and  he  felt 
hunself  to  be  in  danj^er  of  the  slow  hospital- 
fever.    In  this  situation  he  proposed  to  white- 
wash his  room :  but,  bis  proposal  beins:  re- 
jected by  the  prejudices  ot  those  around  him, 
he  succeeded,  oy  the  help  of  the  Bnttsh  Con- 
sul, in  smuggling  into  his  apartment  a  quar- 
ter of  a  buMiel  o(  quick  lime,  and  a  brush ; 
and,  by  rising  verv  earlv,  and  bribing  an  at- 
tendant to  help  nim,  he  accomplished  the 
business  one  morning  before  his  guard  was 
awake.    By  this  simple  process,  his  principal 
room  was  rendered  so  sweet,  that  he  ate  his 
next  meal  in  it  with  a  better  relish,  had  a 
good  night's  rest,  and  in  a  few  days  recover- 
ed his  luual  appetite. 

While  a  prisoner,  he  received  a~  package 
of  letters  from  his  fkr-distsnt  home,  the  con- 
tents «of  which  gave  him  far  more  pain  than 
pleasure.  That  calm  frame  of  mind,  and 
tnose  even  spiriu,  which  his  personal  suffer- 
ings could  not  affect,  were  not  proof  against 
the  sad  tidings  which  reachea  him  of  his 
son's  conduct.  He  heard  of  the  straiiffe 
whims,  and  extravagant  behavior  of  his  omy 
child :  but  the  whole  truth  was  not  told  him. 
None  of  his  correspondents  mentioned  their 
suspicions  that  his  son  labored  under  a  men- 
tal malady.  Another  piece  of  intelligence 
which  he  received,  and  which  would  have 
been  mtifying  to  most  men,  caused  him  un- 
mixed pain.  He  was  informed  that  a  sub- 
seription  had  been  set  on  foot  in  England,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  to  his 
honor,  and  that  it  was  rapidly  filled  with  the 
names  of  ministers,  nobles  and  persons  of 
distinction.  So  far  was  this  truly  modest  man 
from  deriving  any  pleasure  from  so  remark- 
able a  testimony  of  public  esteem,  that  all 
his  expressions  on  this  subject  show  his  re- 
tiring nature  to  have  been  deeply  wounded, 


by  the  possibilitv  of  such  an  exposure  to  the 
~.    The  only  monument  he  desired  was 
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might  flow  to  hia  sul> 


feriuff  fellow  beings,  out  of  hia  unwearied 
exertions  in  their  Mhal^ 

When  he  had  completed  the  term  of  hia 
confinement,  he  left  tne  Lasaretto,  with  hia 
health  and  spirits  so  much  impaired  by  all 
he  had  suffered  there,  that  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  remain  a  week  in  Venice,  in  order 
to  recruit,  before  he  be^an  his  long,  and 
wearisome  journey  home.     Suffering  under 
the  slow  hospital  fever,  he  left  Venice  for 
Trieste,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Vienna  in  an 
easy  travelling  carriage ;  and  hardly  allowing 
^     himself  the  necessary  repose  after  his  long 
joumev,  was  soon  actively  engaged  in  the 
mspecuon  of  prisons,  &c,  in  the  Austrian 
capital.    Thence  he  passed  through  Holland : 
and,  early  in  February,  1787,  he  atrived  at 
his  own  house  in  London.    After  a  short  re- 
pose from  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  he  went 
to  Cardington,  to  see  for  himself  the  state  of 
his  son's  malady ;  and  found  him  a  raving 
maniac,  threatenm^  destruction  to  his  dearest 
friends.    Resignation  and  constant  occupation 
were  the  only  balm  for  bis  wounded  feelings; 
and  he  was  too  pious,  and  too  deeply  pledged 
to  tbe  public,  not  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of 
both.    The  project  of  the  monument  beiuff 
still  persisted  in,  he  published  a  spirited  and 
dinned  letter  in  all    the  principal  public 
journals,  addressed   to  the   aubseribm  to 
the  monument,  expressiiig  the  hope,  that,  if 
his  friends  wished  for  his  happiness,  and  fti- 
ture  comfort  in  life,  they  would  vrithdraw 
their  names  from  the  wbscription  to  k  desi^ 
to  which  he  could  not  consent,  without  vio- 
lating all  his  feelings,  and  the  execution  of 
whien  would  be  a  cruel  punishment  to  him. 
His  letter  had  the  desired  effect :  the  project 
was  abandoned,  and  the  subscribers  were  in- 
vited to  reclaim  their  money.    Out  of  £1500^ 
or  more,  but  jS500  was  refunded.    The  rest 
was  placed  in  the  stocks,  and  was  used,aAer 
the  death  of  the  philanthropist,  to  confer  that 
honor  on  his  memory  which  his  modesty  re- 
fused while  living. 

Did  he  not  rest  from  his  labors,  the  reader, 
perhaps  wearied  with  following  this  indefa- 
tigable man,  will  ask  ?  No!  he  did  not  As 
he  intended  to  publish  a  full  account  of  the 
Lazarettos  and  hospitals  which  he  had  visited 
in  his  last  tour,  he  was  desirous  of  adding  to 
it  a  further  description  of  jails,  bridewells  and 
hospitals  of  his  own  country ;  and,  in  order 
to  note  the  changes  which  might  haVe  taken 

Elace  since  the  publication  of  his  former  work, 
e  entered  upon  another  ffeneral  tour  of  in- 
npection  throughout  the  Imited  Kingdom.-^ 
These  tours  occupied  about  two  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  began  to  print  the  re- 
sults of  his  labors,  abroad  snd  at  home.  Hia 
book  was  entitled :  "  An  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal Laxarettoa  in  Europe,  with  various  Pa- 
pera  relative  to  the  Plague,  together  with 
some  further  Observations  on  some  Foreign 
Prisons  and  Hospitals,  and  additional  Re- 
marks  on  the  present  state  of  those  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland." 
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MAPIiB  8UGAB. 

The  MMoo  for  making  maple  sugar  being 
nevr  at  hand»  and  at  rery  many  are  ignorant 
or  nq|[ligent  of  the  best  method  of  manafae- 
toring  lit  (jodging  from  the  samples  annually 
presented  m  the  maiket,)  we  hare  thought  it 
B^t  be  Qsefal  to  copy  the  following  from 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fatents 
(Bfr.  EHsworth^s)  for  1844. 

KvTLAicD,  N.  Y.,  Dee.  23»  1844» 

Sib — ^Yonr  farorof  Decemcer  4th  was  doly 
reeeired,  and  I  am  happy  to  inform  yoo,  as 
£ir  as  I  am  able,  what  yon  desire  to  know  of 
the  proeess  by  which  I  made  that  sogar  of 
which  yoa  hare  seen  a  small  sample.  First, 
the  plaa  and  manner  of  tapping  tne  trees  in 
this  town  is  rery  nearly  the  same ;  that  is 
with  a  half>inch  or  fire-eighths  auger,  and  a 
q>ile  inserted  in  the  hde,  and  a  pine  tub  to 
catch  the  sap  from  each  tree.  I  gather  my 
sap  mto  one  large  reservoir  once  in  24  hours ; 
then  it  is  boiled  each  day  to  sjrrup,  which  is 
about  half  the  sweemess  tof  molasses ;  it  is 
then  taken  out  and  strained  through  a  AMmel 
doth,  and  put  into  a  tub  or  barrel  to  cool  and 
settle  for  12  hours.  (I  use  a  sheet  from  a 
pan,  set  in  an  arch  of  brick ;  the  pan  is  made 
of  Russia  iron,  eighc  feet  long,  four  feet 
wide  and  six  inches  deep.)  It  is  then  taken 
out— and  I  am  careful  not  to  more  the  bottom 
where  it  has  settled — and  placed  in  a  kettle 
and  heated  to  98  degrees. 

I  ttien  add  (for  100  pounds)  the  whites  of 
fbnr  eg^is,  two  quarts  of  milk,  and  one  ounce 
of  saleratus— the  eggs  well  beat  up,  and  the 
saleratus  well  dissolTed — and  the  whole  well 
mixed  together  in  the  syrup,  and  when  the 
scum  has  all  risen,  it  is  to  be  taken  off,  and 
be  sure  it  does  not  boil  before  vou  have  done 
dumming  it.  Then  it  is  boiled  until  it  is 
done,  which  you  will  know  bjr  dropping  some 
into  water,  which  if  done  will  form  wax. — 
It  then  must  be  taken  from  the  kettle  and 
placed  in  tin  pans  to  cool  and  form  grain,  and 
as  soon  as  the  grain  is  sufficiently  formed,  I 
then  poor  it  into  tunnel  shaped  boxes,  to  drain, 
and  after  24  hours  I  place  a  flannel  cloth  on 
the  top ;  and  take  the  plug  from  the  bottom 
and  let  it  drain.  The  flannel  doth  I  keep 
wet  from  day  to  day.  The  sample  which 
you  have  seen  was  done  in  this  way,  with 
the  addition  of  being  repeated  afler  once 
draining.  Should  you  wish  for  farther  infer* 
mation,  or  a  more  extensive  sami>le,  i^lease 
send  me  word  to  that  effect,  and  it  will  be 
cheerfully  given.  Tou  will  please  accept  my 
thanks  for  your  kindness.    Your's.Jcc. 

MOSES  EAMES. 

Hon.  H.  L*  Ellsworth. 


.—We  thank  those  of  our  subscribers 
who  have  expressed  their  wiih  to  cooperate 
with  us  in  our  plans  for  the  propagatiou  of 
nsefnl  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
assure  them  that  the  kind  intimations  we 
have  received  the  past  week  have  given  us 


much  pleasure.  We  regret,  however,  to  be 
obliged  to  apdogize  to  some  of  our  friends, 
who  have  paid  for  our  second  volume,  as  the 
demand  for  Mummif  WktiU  has  exhausted  our 
stock  much  sooner  than  we  had  reason  to  an- 
tidpate.  We  have  applied  for  more,  but  it 
is  very  scarce.  However,  we  hope  to  make 
amends,  ere  long. 


Hie  Slave  Trade  Vew* 

A  slave  barque  fVom  Africa,  named  the 
Pons,  has  been  captured  with  nine  him* 
dred  slaves,  in  latitude  3?,  by  the  U.  S.  Sloop 
of  war,  Capt  Bdl,  and  the  most  shocking 
descriptions  are  given  of  the  suffering  condi- 
tiou  of  the  poor  captives.  There  were  47 
girls,  and  the  rest  were  chiefly  boys  between 
10  and  20  years  old.  The  following  deserves 
to  be  recorded,  painted  and  reflected  upon,  as 
one  of  the  most  affecting  scenes  ever  wimess- 
ed,  and  one  which  reflects  honor  on  the  hu- 
man race,  while  it  silences  the  char^  made 
against  the  Africans,  of  possessing  less  sensi- 
bility than  others  of  the  species.  Men  of  any 
comj^exion  may  hereafter  be  content,  if  thqr 
only  equal  the  conduct  of  the  two  little  boys 
mentioned  below. 


"The  sailors  pointed  me  to  a  group  of 
three  little  boys  under  the  bow  of  the  long 
boat,  on  deck.  One  of  them  was  probably 
eight  years  of  age,  and  almost  in  a  dying 
state,  and  had  been  pining  away  for  the  last 
six  days.  Two  others,  perhaps  ten  and  twdve 
years  of  age,  were  sitting  by  him,  one  on 
either  side,  watchmg  him  with  a  ^preat  deal 
of  apparent  sympathy*  and  administering  to 
him,  as  they  were  able.  They  had  procured 
a  sinall  quantity  of  oakum,  with  which  they 
had  made  his  bed,  and  a  small  piece  of  mus- 
lin for  his  pillow.  They  did  not  leave  him 
night  or  day,  and  the  sailors  always  foimd 
one  of  them  awake.  Through  an  interpret* 
er,  I  commended  them  Jor  their  kindness  to 
the  little  sufierer,  and  promised  to  take  them 
to  live  with  me,  and  that  they  should  bring 
with  them  their  sick  companion.  I  gave  each 
of  them  a  slip  of  paper  with  my  name,  di- 
recting them  to  keep  them  so  that  I  might 
Imow  them  when  they  landed. 

The  elder  boys  are  brothers,  and  the 
younger  was  from  the  same  tribe. 

During  the  night  the  little  sick  boy  died, 
as  did  idso  several  others,  and  was  thrown 
into  the  sea.  When  the  brothers  arrived 
near  the  beach,  they  plunged  into  the  water 
(as  all  the  captives  were  required  to  do)  and 
washed  themselves,  but  came  out  with  the 
slips  of  paper  clenched  in  their  hands.  One 
of  these  we  have  named  John  Wesley,  the 
other,  David  A.  Shepard,  and  have  ukcn 
them  to  educate." 
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HOME. 

Home,  home  well  I  remember 
Thee,  thee,  loTeliest  home. 
Though,  thoagh,  though  I  may  wander^ 
Far  o'erthe  natioo  to  roam, 
Yes,  yes,  ah,  yes, 
I  will  remember  my  home. 

Home,  hctme,  thou  art  more  lovely. 
When*  when,  when  I'm  away. 

Yet,  yet,  yet  I  will  bless  thee> 
Ajid  for  thy  happiness  pray. 
Yes,  yes,  ice. 

Home,  home,  though  thott  an  lowly. 
And  though  humble  thy  fare, 

Still,  still,  stiU  I  will  love  thee. 
For  all  thy  kindness  and  care. 
Yes,  yes,  &c. 

Hbme,  home,  pleasant  thy  mem'ry, 
i    Sweet,  «weet,  sweet  happy  home. 
Where,  where,  where  in  my  faney, 
I  in  my  infancy  roam, 
Yes,  yes,  &c 

Home,  home,  others  may  praise  thee, 

I,  I,  I  love  thee  more, 
Thouffh,  though,  years  haverolPd  by  me, 
Aad  (  thy  memory  deplore. 
Yes,  yes,  dus.  . 

Bangor  Whtg* 


■  «  ■   ii 


THE   YOUNG  ASTRONOMER. 

BT.III88  8.  F.  THOMAS. 

Ay !  ask  the  deathless  s^ars,  my  boy. 

The  secret  of  their  power 
To  chain  the  soul  in  silent  awe. 

At  evening's  lonely  hour ! 
For  since  the  Eastern  magi  watched 

On  Chaldea's  midnight  plain, 
Full  many  a  Pagan  priest  and  seer 

Have  asked  them,  all  in  vain ! 

Far  up  thev  roll  their  silent  course, 

With  cafm  and  steady  light. 
Still  looking  on  the  deeds  of  earth, 

Lone  watchers  of  the  night ! 
They  saw  Assyria's  rise  and  lall— » 

They  saw  the  might  of  Rome — 
And  these  are  fled,  yet  still  the  starr 

Watch  from  their  deathless  home ! 

And  ages  more  shall  pass  away. 

And  empires  come  and  go. 
Yet  still  the  stars  shall  keep  their  watch. 

With  faces  wan  with  woe. 
ril  tell  thee,  child,  what  subtle  power. 

Is  theirs,  as  thus  they  roll- 
It  is  the  voice  of  God,  through  them. 

That  whispers  to  thy  soulT 

QrahanCi  Mag. 


(A  friend  has  kindly  procured  for  us  the  fol- 
lowing  well-timed  information.) 

MaTERTALS  Of  HO^I^ELL^S  CtAV  SoTTP. 

No.  1.  25  medium  size  clams  cut  in  pieces. 
.  No;  3.  2  quarts  of  water  and  the  jaiee  of 

the  clams. 
No.  3.  1  onion  chopped  fine. 
No.  4.  A  little  salt  and  pepper  according  to 

taste. 
No.  Sc  2  spooiifirt»  of  wheat  flower  rubbed 

up  with  a  lump  of  butter  the  size 

of  a  hickory  nut. 
No;  6.  1  pint  of  milk  weH  beaten  with  the 

yolks  of  four  eggs. 

The  materials,  Nos.  1  to  4,  being  thickened 
with  No.  5,  are  to  be  set  to  boil  for  ten  or 
twelve  minutes,  no  longer,  .  Then,  being 
taken  from  the  fire,  the  milk  and  yolks  (No. 
6)  are  to  be  gradually  stirred  iiH  and  the 
soup  is  ready  for  the  palate  of  the  more  fas- 
tidious epicure.  Mr.  Howell,  ot  ■  "  L.  I. 
has  made  his  house  deservedly  celebrated  for 
furnishing  his  guests  with  a  dish  so. ddi- 
ci6us. 


To  Our  ^  Sttbscribbbs. — Those  who  wish 
to  receive  the  second  vdume,  and  have  not 
paid  Ibr  it,  are  requested  to  send  $1  without 
further  delay  through  the  Post-mastei^  or  by 
mail,  without  paying  postage. 

Those  who  wish  to  withdraw  their  names, 
are  requested  to  return  thv  last  number  re- 
ceived, with  the  name  and  addresa*  it  will 
be  Stopped  forthwith* 

'     To  ALL    OUR    SUB8CR1BBB8.— If    ^ch   wttl 

procure  one  new  subscriber,  it- will  be  ren- 
dering an  important  ^ervice  to  a  new  pub- 
lication, designed*  for  extensive  and  lasting 
benefit. 
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IHE  AMERICAN  PENNY  MAGAZINE 

AND    FAMILT    NEWSPAPBR, 

With  numerous  Engravings. 

fidltect  by  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr« 

It  pablitked  weekly,  at  the  oAoe  of  the  New  Tofk 
Express,  No.  112  Broadway,  at  3  centi  a  number,  (IS 
pa^t  larfe  octaTo,)  or,  to  snbsciibeit  reoeivloff  i*  oy 
mail,  and  pavhigr  in  advance,  ^1  a  year. 

6  sets  for  $5. 

Back  nombers  oan  be  tnpplied. 

Poatmastera  are  authorised  to  remit  aiOMy. 

Enclote  a  One  DoUar  Bill,  without  payment  of  pot* 
tage,  and  the  work  will  be  seat  for  the  year. 

**  The  inlbrmation  cootaioed  in  this  woric  iewmtli 
more  than  slIver.*'^iV.  y.  Q&MrMr. 
<  **  It  should  be  in  every  fimnty  in  the  ooottiy.**— 
N.  y.  lUipUtt  RecorJtr. 

The  New  York  Methodist  Advocate  speaks  of  it  in 
similar  terms.    Also  many  other  papers. 

Editors  ot  newspapers  publishing  this  ad* 
veriisement  foi  3  months,  wiU  be  fomiahed 
with  the  work  for  one  year. 
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GREGORY  XVr.,  THE  PRESENT  POPE. 

\     Bom  nt  Belluno,  Sepi.  l8th,  1765:  and  i  gallon  of  Apostolic  Tuilalion,  of  the  Oon- 

j  mnud  Mauro  CappeilaTi.     A   Benedictine  i  sitHoria'  ConKregatton,  and  of  the  Rontan 

\  mouk.      Elected   Pope,   Feb.  2d.,    1831.  i  and  (Tnivcrsal  Inquisition. 

}  Ooimed,  Feb.  «th.     Head  of  tbe  Congre-  I 
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POPB  GRICGORY  XVI. 

This  mant  a  cootempomry  of  us  all,  and 
one  who  has  exerted  tnuch  Inilitenoe  in 
our  own  country^  is  now  fast  approaching 
the  wkA  oi  hk  life  ;  and  therefore,  on  seve- 
ral aceounts,  claims  our  attention  to  his  ca- 
reer. It  is  not  his  o\vb  abiliiies,  however, 
or  his  character  or  deeds,  that  invite  us  to 
turn  our  minds  to  him,  but  chiefly  the  na- 
ture and  operations*  the  posiiiori  and  pros 
pects  of  that  system  of  which  he  is  nomi- 
nally the  head,  and  which  may  ttot  long 
survive  him.  These  subjects  are  copious: 
but,  as  we  have  repeatedly  adverted  to 
them,  in  several  different  aspects,  we  will 
refer  our  readers  to  the  first  volume  of  this 
magazine  for  a  large  amount  of  information 
illustrating  the  superstitions  and  atrocities 
of  Rome,  and  some  of  her  evil  influences 
on  learning,  liberty  and  religion ;  on  man,  in 
the  family,  the  village,  the  city  and  the  na- 
tion ;  on  our  youth,  by  false  education  ;  on 
our  country,  by  assailing  the  Bible— our 
comer-stone. 

The  present  pope,  after  an  uncommonly 
long  reign,  is  probably  near  his  death,  be* 
ing  said  to  be  the  victim  of  a  cancer.  Pro- 
bably we  will  soon  hear  of  his  departurct 
and  the  election  of  his  successor,  with  a 
repetition  of  those  ceremonies,  in  which  a 
pope  is  actually  worshipped,  and  not  by 
his  subjects  alone,  but  by  several  nations 
also,  through  their  ambassadors. 

Here,  then,  is  the  most  arrogant  man  on 
earth,  who  claims  to  be  the  representative, 
the  Vicegerent  of  God,  and  to  have  all 
power  over  the  destiny,  minds  and  con- 
sciences of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  is  the 
head  of  an  army  of  priests,  monks,  nunsi, 
Jesuits  and  spies,  informers  and  persecu. 
tors,  scattered  in  all  countries  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  each  sent  on  a  special  mission, 
and  required  to  perform  special  parts  of 
one  great  plan.  Every  one  has  a  part  to 
act,  which  .is  assigned  to  him  in  particular ; 
he  goes  out  prepared  by  a  careful  training, 
fnd  IS  himself  noted,  watched,  directed 
and  controlled,  and  required  to  report  pro. 
grees  at  regular  intervals. 


The  syMem  is  astonishingly  complex, 
and  exceedingly  difficult  for  an  American 
to  comprehend.  We  *  find,  indeed,  great 
difficulty  in  believing  in  its  general  nature 
and  objects ;  because  its  principles,  as  well 
as  its  desigt)s,  are  opposed  to  everything 
within  our  practical  observation  and  expe- 
rience, in  the  whole  course  of  our  educa- 
tion under  our  parental  roof.  Even  men 
not  particularly  ardent  in  their  admiration 
of  our  own  Protestant  principles  and  insti. 
tuttims,  cannot  easily  be  brought  to  think 
that  a  S3rstem  is  in  existence,  regularly  or- 
ganized and  in  operation,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  misleading  mankind  in  the  ma- 
zes of  false  doctrine,  and  constraining  and 
terrifying  them  by  force,  in  order  to  render 
tliem  nK>ralIy  and  intellectually  the  slaves 
of  their  oppressors,  and  aids  in  enslaving 
others. 

This  old  man  now  stands  the  last  in 
the  list  of  a  long  dynasty  of  kings,,  who 
have  differed  from  meet  other  lines  of  rulers, 
in  receiving  their  rank  and  power  neither 
from  inheritance,  nor  from  the  choice  of 
their  people,  as  well  as  in  uniting  supreme 
spiritual  authority  with  temporal.  This 
man,  like  his  predecessors,  pretends  to  be 
the  delegate  —  the  vicegerent  of  God, 
although,  like  most  of  them,  he  has  led  a 
notoriously  profligate  life,  indulging  in 
shameful  vices,  which  would  have  put  him 
out  of  American  society,  and  int^  an  Ameri- 
can penitentiary.  He  is  still  habitually  an 
intemperate  drinker,  and  so  unrighteous 
and  oppressive  a  r4iler,  that  his  subjects  are 
not  only  the  most  unhappy  in  Europe,  but 
those  classes  of  them  who  have  any  intel- 
ligence have  made  lieveral  daring  attempts 
to  destroy  his  throne  forever,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  government  on  better  principles. 

This  is  the  man,  who,  in  1831,  was 
threatened  with  such  an  overthrow*  by 
5000  men  on  their  march  for  Rome,  and 
5000  more  assembled  in  Corsica  to  coope- 
rate with  them ;  and  who  was  saved  only 
by  the  ships  of  Austria.  And  this  in  the 
man  who  broke  the  capitulation  made  wuh 
soma  of  his  opponents  by  his  own  repre- 
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aentatives,  ti^od  sacrificed  men  whom- he  had 
Mlenmly  promised  to  set  free* 

This  is  the  only  roooarch  on  earth  whose 
officers  are  all  priests,  and  have  cut  off 
!   every  tie  of  connection  with  the  people 
they  govern,  by  living  unmarried,  renoun* 
\  ckig  their  parents  and  relations,  and  chang- 
ing   their    names ;    at  d    are    bound    to 
their  chief  and  to   each  other  by  awful 
oaths,  by  peculiar   observances  and   cos- 
tumes, and  by  every  affinity  of  self-interest 
He  pretends  to  offer  even  to  the  Americans, 
a  better  system  of  education,  government 
uA  religion  than  that  which  we  possess ; 
\  while,  in  his  own  petty  domain,  he  teaches 
only    falsehood  and    ignorance,    enforces 
gross  superstition  and  idolatry  with  a  rod  of 
iroD,  and  sends  into  prison  or  exile  every 
man  who  dares  to  sigh  for  liberty  or  iustice. 
What  monstrous  absurdities  do  we  daily 
hear!     What  preposterous  contradictions, 
what    Qoequalled    paradoxes    come    from 
Rome  I     Bedlam  itself  never  heard  more 
!  perfect  folly,  stupidity  or  madness,  than  that 
)  which  echoes  from  the  Seven  Hills.     The 
*.  successor  of  Peter,  the  poor  Fisherman  of 
■  Gallilee,  who  « left  all  *'  to  follow  a  master 
whose  kingdom  was  <*not  of  this  world,'' 
;  and  m  which  he  had  not  whece  to  lay  his 
head,"  lives  in  a  palace,  and  has  his  hun- 
dreds oi  servants  who  do  the  same ;  has 
thousands  in  money  pouring  in  annually, 
which  is  intercepted  by  fiivorltes  or  paid  to 
enditors  and  in  wages  to  6000  hired  Swiss 
soldiers,  to  protect  him  from  his  own  sub- 
jects ;  who  has  Numerous  large  prisons,  in 
which  many  of  the  best  and  most  intelligent 
of  the  people  are  treated  like  felons  of  the 
vilest    class;    who    employs   the   Jesuits, 
though  they  have  been  disbanded  by  his 
predeceasbrs ;  who  has  denounced  and  pro* 
bibited    in&nt-schools   and   railroads,  and 
most  ci  the  good  books  in  the  world,  and 
who  baa  especially,  and  in  the  most  delibe- 
I'  rata  and  determined  manner,  forbidden  all 
his   subjeciSf    in    Europe,    Asia,    Africa, 
America  and  New  Holland,  to  read,  give 
%vsy,  lend  or  sell  a  Bible,  and  loaded  with 

all    who  so   dO|  above   all 


those  who  shall  dare  to  send  one  into  Italy, 
^or  to  give  one  to  an  Italian.  , 

I  Such  is  the  man  whose  portrait  we  this 
week  present  to  our  readers?  Such  is 
Gregory  XVl.»  the  present  pope,  aad  wa 
may  safely  venture  to  say,  one  of  the  very 
last  0  f  the  popes. 

It  is  solemn  to  think,  while  looking  at 
suoh  a  man,  how  the  chronicles  of  his  life 
and  reign  would  sound,  if  given  in  the  sim- 
ple language  employed  by  the  Hebrew  his* 
torians,  under  the  dictation  of  Gk>d.  VLoxt 
dark  the  retrospect,  how  fearful  the  shadows 
of  his  coming  doom!  The  mere  truth, 
told  in  the  fewest  words,  without  magnify- 
ing, disguise  or  misrepresentation,  would 
make  out  a  picture  of  the  most  melancholy 
colors,  a  sentence  of  condemnation  quite 
enough  for  any  human  being  to  endure.—* 
A  glance  would  be  cast  back  through  that 
most  appalling  vista  in  the  history  of  man, 
the  long,  bloody  aad  polluted  line  of  papal 
kings,  the  leading  traits  of  his  own  charac* 
ter  would  bo  held  up  to  view,  separated 
from  the  false  glare  of  the  pomp  of  this 
world  which  surrounds  him  in  Rome,  and 
unconcealed  by  the  apologising  spirit  of 
those  Protestant  writers,  whose  judgment 
has  been  weakened  or  perverted  by  false 
education,  or  the  influence  of  ill-directed 
reading. 

But,  with  the  charactor  and  policy  of 
Gregory,  his  conduct  and  his  careeri  we  have 
not  so  much  concern,  except  in  those  points, 
with  which  our  own  country  is  connected — 
and  these,  unhappily,  are  numerous.  We 
said  unhappily,  because  we  bad  our  nrnkl 
upon  the  first  consequences.  The  ultinoate 
results,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe,  will 
be  good,  great  and  lasting,  and  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  America,  Italy  and  the  world. 
He  is  the  first  of  the  popes  who  ever  under- 
took extensive  and  systematic  operations 
against  Protestant  Anrierica ;  and  these  have 
been  carried  on,  with  a  determination,  a 
boldness  and  a  want  of  cautkm,  which  have 
done  more  than  anjrthing  else  to  lead  our 
countrymen  to  observe  and  study  the  nature 
of  the  designs  of  Rome. 
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A  flKBTCH  OP  THE  MPE  OP  JOHN 

HOWARD. 

(Concluded  from  Vol.  IT.,  page  52.) 

The  mono  of  iliis  book  was :  "  0  let  the 
sorrowful  sighing  of  the  prisoners  come  be- 
fore thee."  • 
Out  narrative  is  now  drawmgr  to  a  close. 
Mr.  Howard  had  intimated,  m  his  work  on 
Laiareltoe,  that  he  was  about  agam  to  y\m 
those  regions  infected  with  the  plague.    He 
had  witnessed  the  fatal  effecta,  and  terrific 
nature  of  this  scourge ;  and,  believing  ihat 
very  little  was  yet  known  of  the  manner  m 
wMch  it  was  propagated,  he  conceived  that 
a  patient  and  careful  investigation  of  the 
subject,  in  those  regions  where  it  raged,  might 
lead  to  important  results.    He,  therefore,  de- 
liberately and  cheerfully  made  up  his  mind 
to  undertake  this  distant  and  perilous  enter- 
prize.    He  was  fully  impressed  with  the  be- 
lietthat  he  would  not  live  to  return  to  his 
native  land,  and  made  all  proper  preparations 
accordingly.    He  made  his  will,  leaving  nu- 
merous  legacies  to  his  servants,  tenants,  poor 
neighbors  and  friends.    He  even  had  a  marble 
tablet  prepared,  which  he  desired  might  be 
his  only  monument.    Knowing  that,  according 
to  custom,  a  funeral  sermon  would  be  preach- 
ed at  his  death,  by  his  friend  and  pastor  Mr. 
Smith,  he  gave  that  gentleman  particular  di- 
rections, not  to  make  it  a  eulogy,  and  exacted 
a  solemn  promise  from  him,  that  he  wouW 
not  enter  into  any  particulars  of  his  life  and 
actions.    He  also  requested  him  to  take  for 
his  text,  the  last  verse  of  the  17lh  Psalm,  as 
being  expressive  of  the  prevailing  desire  of 
his  heart :   **  As  for  me,  I  will  behold  thy 
face  in  righteousness,  I  shall  be  satisfied  when 
I  awake  with  thy  likeness."    He  spent  seve- 
ral days  in  destroying  all  the  letters  and  pa- 
pers in  his  possession,  which  might  be  of  ust 
ui  presenting  to  the  public  an  account  of  his 
private  afl'airs,  so  much  did  he  shrink  from 
notoriety.    Happily,  however,  he  could  not 
lay  his  hands  on  all.    Many  interesting  let- 
ters were  in  the  possession  of  his  correspond- 
ents, and  were  round  to  throw  light  on  his 
valuable  character,  thus  rendering  his  exam* 
pie  doubly  useful  to  posterity.     When  his 
old  friend  and  pastor  was  expressing  his  con- 
cern at  parting  with  him,  from  a  persuasicPn 
that  they  would  never  meet  again  on  earth, 
he  cheerfully  rephed:  "We  shall  meet  in 
Heaven  ;"  and,  as  he  expected  to  die  of  the 
plague  in  Egypt,  rather  than  elsewhere,  he 
added ;   •'  The  way  to  Heaven  from  Grand 
Cairo  is  as  near  as  from  London."    He  had 
intended  to  go  alone ;  but,  at  the  urgent  soli- 
citation of  Thomasson,  he  was  allowed  to 
aocompanv  him.    Crossing  over  to  Holland, 
he   passed    through    Amsterdam,   Hanover, 
Berlin,  St.  Petersburgh,  &c ,  to  Moscow,  trom 
which  place  we  have  a  letter  containing  the 
following:  '*  My  medical  acquaintance  give 
me  bat  little  hope  of  escaping  the  plague  in 
Turkey  ;  but  my  spirits  do  not  at  all  fail  me; 


and,  indeed,  I  do  not  look  back,  but  would 
readily  endure  any  hardship,  and  encounter 
any  danger,  to  be  an  honor  to  my  Christian 
profession."       From    Moscow,    he    passed 
through  Russian  'l^ftrtary,  to  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea ;  where  a  war  with  Turkey 
Itad  occasioned  the  assembling  of  a  larae 
military  forces     Amidst    the  suffering    be 
here  found,  in  the  military  and  naval  boapi- 
tals,  the  philanthropist  had  ample  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  his  benevolence,  devoting  all 
his  powers  and  influence  to  the  cause,  re- 
gardless of  the  noisome  state  of  the  hospitals* 
and  the  malignant  disorders  which  prevailed. 
These  were  the  labt  prisons  and  hospitals 
to  which  the  angel-presence  of  Howard  was 
to  bring  relief. 

And  now,  hut  one  more  act  of  disinterest- 
ed  benevolence  remained  for  him  to  perform 
on  earth  ;  and  to  this  he  fell  a  victim.    A 
young  lady,  who  resided  twenty  miles  from 
the  town  of  Cherson,  where  he  was  staying*    j 
had  taken  the  infection  while  on  a  visit  to    < 
that  place;   and  the  disorder   assumed   an    < 
alarming  appearance.    Mr.  Howard,  having    | 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  skillful  physi- 
cian, by  his  successful  treatment  of  patients 
in  the  hospitals,  was  earnestly  requested  to 
visit  her.    He  accordingly  made  her  two  vis- 
its.   A  little  time  after,  a  letter  was  detpatch- 
ed  to  him  from  her  family,  urging  him  with- 
out loss  of  time  to  repeat   his  visit.     The 
letter  miscarried,  and   be  did  not  receive  it 
till  eight  days  after  it  was  written.    As  soon 
as  he  received  it,  he  resolved  to  go  imme- 
diately.   The  weather  was  cold,  and  the  raio 
fell  in  torrents.    No  carriage  could  be  readi- 
ly obtained  ;  and,  rather  than  delay  his  visit, 
he  mounted  an  old  dray  horse,  and  proceed- 
ed  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  residence  of  the 
lady,   whom  he  foun^   in  a  dying  state. — 
The  malignancy  of  her  disorder  rendered  the 
atmosphere  of  the  room  very  ofiensive ;  and 
it  was  his  belief,  that  he  took  the  fever  of 
her  when  be  felt  her  pulse  under  the  bed- 
clothes, which  he  did  to  avoid  checking  the 
perspiVation  in  which  she  then  was.    Tired, 
and  exhausted,  as  he  must  have  been,  by  his 
cold,  wet  ride  of  twenty  miles,  he  was  less 
able  than  usual  to  resist  the  infection.    The 
young  lady  died  the  next  day,  and  her  medi- 
cal friend  returned  to  Cherson.      Two  days 
afterwards  he  was  unwell,  and  felt  the  symp- 
toms of  a  fever.     He  soon   considered    his 
ca^e  as  hopeless,  believing  he  had  the  same 
disorder  of  which  his  female  patient  had  died. 
His  memorandums  made  during  his  illaess, 
show  his  resignation  towthe  will  of  God,  and 
the  perfect  calmness  with  which  he  looked 
on  death.     *'  Death  has  no  terror  for  me," 
he  said  to  a  friend,  "it  is  an  event  I  always 
look  to  with  cheerfulness,  if  not  widi  plea- 
sure ;  and  be  assured   the  subject  is  more 
grateful  to  me  than  any  other.    I  am  weH 
aware  that  I  have  but  a  short  time  to  live. 
My  mode  of  life  has  rendered  it  impossible 
that  I  should  get  nd  of  this  fever."    He  next 
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tpok^  of  his  funeral,  and  of  the  place  where 
he  wisheJ  to    e  interred. 

^  There  is  a  spot  near  the  ?iUaj^  of  Oau- 
phigny,"  said  he*  **  that  would  suit  me  nice* 
It.  Yoq  know  it  well ;  for  I  have  often  said 
that  I  ahould  like  to  oe  haried  there ;  and 
let  me  heg  of  you,  as  you  value  an  old 
iriend,  not  to  snflfer  any  pomp  to  he  used  at 
By  funeral,  nor  any  monument,  or  monuments 
al  inscriptioQ  whatever  to  ipark  where  I  am 
laid ;  hat  lay  me  quietly  in  the  earth,  place  a 
sun-dial  over  my  grave,  and  let  me  he  for- 
gonen." 

A  feeling  of  sadness  comes  over  us  as  we 
read  of  the  end  which  awaited  this  good 
man.  AAer  having  spent  much  of  his  life 
away  from  his  friends  and  home,  in  acts  of 
benevolence  towards  his  fellow  beings,  we 
find  him,  instead  of  returning  thitner  to 
spend  the  evening  of  his  life,  and  finally  to 
die  amongst  those  he  loved,  departing  for  a 
disunt  land,  and  with  strange  faces  around 
him,  lie  down  to  his  last  rest.  But,  in  hit 
own  words — ^Heaven  was  as  near  to  him 
there,  as  It  was  at  London.  While  lying  on 
his  bed  of  death,  he  received  a  letter  from  a 
fnend  in  ESagland,  who  had  seen  his  son,  and 
thought  his  health  improved.  He  was  deep- 
ly affected  by  the  intelligence,  and  charged 
Thomasaon  to  tell  his  son,  if  ever  he  was 
restored  to  reason,  how  much  and  bow  fer- 
vently he  had  pra>  ed  lor  his  happiness,  dur- 
ing his  last  illness.  He  handed  the  letter 
to  his  friend,  Admiral  Priestman,  who  stood 
by  his  bed-side ;  and,  when  he  had  finished 
reading  it,  turned  his  languid  head  on  his 
pillow,  and  said :  "  Is  not  this  comfort  for  a 
dying  father  1" 

Shortly  after,  on  the  mommg  of  the 
20th  of  January,  1790,  he  died,  verifying 
the  Scripture  testimony — that  **  the  end  of 
the  good  man  is  peace.**  A  long  train  of 
carriages  and  horsemen,  and  betweoi  two  and 
three  thousand  persons  on  foot,  accompanied 
his  body  to  the  grave ;  and  over  it  was  erect- 
ed, instead  of  s  sun-dial,  a  small  brick  pyra- 
mid, which  is  still  pointed  out  to  travellers, 
as  a  memorial,  or  which  even  the  rude 
mhalmants  of  Tartary  are  proud.  The 
news  of  Howard's  death  was  officially  an- 
nounced in  England  as  a  public  calamity; 
and  his  memory  was  honored  in  all  possible 
ways.  Funeral  sermons  were  preached, 
statesmen,  orators  and  poets  paid  their  tribute 
to  his  worth,  and  the  old  project  of  the  monu- 
ment was  revived,  sud  a  full  length  statue 
of  the  Philanthropist  was  erected  in  St,  Paul's 
Cathedral. 

Bm  it  needs  no  monument  to  perpetuate 
tlie  memory  of  such  a  man  as  Howard.  For, 
wlisa  the  marble  shall  have  crumbled  into 
dhMt,  he  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  mankind, 
as  one  of  the  truest  philanthropistt  the  world 
has  ever  produced.  Nay,  more ;  can  we  not 
say,  withoat  at  all  detracting  from  what  is 
dus  to  many  others  of  the  world's  benefactors : 


He  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  mankind,  as 
The  Philanthropist  of  the  World  ! 

G.  A.  C. 


HAPOIiEOir  BONAPARTB. 

(Continued  Firoiii  Vol.  U.,  page  52.) 
Ceuseqiieuees  of  his  Career. 

Near  the  close  of  tht  French  Revolution,  and 
in  the  time  of  Bonaparte,  a  large  portion  o( 
Germany  had  been  over-run,  iojpoverished 
and  in  a  great  measure  depopulated,  by  the 
armies  which  had  for  years  had  possession 
of  the  country  ;  and  the  inhabitants  who  re- 
mained were  left  in  a  state  of  the  vtmost 
distress  and  want.  To  relieve  them  in  some 
degree  from  their  sufferings,  lar^e  sums  of 
money  were  rai  ed  in  Great  Britain,  and  re- 
mitted to  Germany,  under  the  superintendence 
of  committees  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
distributed  among  the  people.  In  order  to 
show  the  effects  of  war,  and  the  desdating 
calamities  which  it  produces  upon  coimtries 
visited  by  it,  we  copy  from  the  London  Chris- 
tian Observer,  several  extracts  from  the  re- 
ports of  those  comtnittees,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  1815. 

'*  Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Magistrates 
at  Weissenfels,  dated  March  8th.,  1814. — 
'We  have  just  been  apprised  by  Messrs. 
Frege  d&  Co.  that  our  town  too  has  been 
named  among  the  number  of  those  that  are 
to  revive  imder  the  ray  of  British  beneficence, 
and  we  hasten  to  express  to  you  the  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  which  this  noble  act  of 
the  British  nation  calls  forth.  Our  town, 
indeed,  has  had  its  full  share  of  the  miseries 
entailed  upon  Saxony  by  the  cruel  mode  of 
warfare  adopted  of  late.  The  greatest  part 
of  its  inhabitants  have  been  plunged  into  beg- 
nry  by  the  desolations  of  the  last  campaign. 
The  noble  gifi  fromr  a  country  that,  like  a 
protecting,  angel,  spreads  its  fostering  wings 
over  all  Europe,  and  especially  over  unfortu* 
nate  Germany,  revives  our  drooping  spirits, 
and  gives  us  the  hope  of  repairing  our  ruined 
prosperity,  throu|;h  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  the  revival  of  industry.  We  receive  the 
boon  with  emotions  of  gratitude  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed, and  in  its  distribution  shall  religious- 
ly observe  the  laudable  views  and  instructions 
of  the  donors.  May  the  benefactors  of  our 
town,  Tyhose  memory  will  remain  deeply  en- 
graven in  our  hearts,  and  in  those  of  our  des- 
scendants,  receive  the  most  glorious  rewards 
for  their  benevolent  action.^*' 

''  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Cbr.  F.  Ammoo, 
D.  D.,  first  chaplain  to  the  Court  ol  Saxooy, 
dated  Dresden,  March,  12,  1814. 

'The  kingdom  of  l^axony  conuins  between 
3  and*  40(10  eler|^men,  who,  generally  speak- 
ing, distinguishing  themselves  by  thar  litera* 
ry  attainments,  their  evangelical  spirit,  and 
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•  Iheir  lofmliy.  The  eampaiga  of  last  ye«r 
hat  almost  mtiroly  raiaed  two-ihirds  of 
this  dasa.  They  were  at  the  first  greatly 
exhausted  by  almost  coostaot  and  most  o|^ 

gressive  qqanarings  of  troops »  and  when,  m 
eptember  and  October  last,  the  theatre  of 
the  war  was  almost  eatirelv  confioed  to  Sax- 
ony, the  detgymen  (parish  ministers)  lost 
nearly  e?erything  which  had  been  left ;  their 
harvest  was  consumed,  their  stores  de«rtroyed, 
their  habitations  pluadered,  their  hooks  bamt, 
Iheir  trees  eat  down  and  their  fumiuire  apoil- 
ed.  Some  worthy  old  men,  who  dared  to  re- 
sist the  ill-treatment  of  their  wives  and 
danghtera,  were  killed,  and  others  obliged  to 
make  their  escape  to  the  forests  completely 
aiffip^.  After  the  battle  near  iLeinsIc,  a 
nervous  fever  rapidlv  spread  through  tne  vil- 
lages, which  proved  so  destructive,  that  in 
many  church-yards  no  room  was  left  for  the 
great  number  of  corpaes ;  deep  holes  were 
ong  for  them  in  bams  and  gardens.  In  some 
villages  scarcdy  an  inhabitant  was  left ;  and 
in  the  district  of  Dresden  alone,  500  orphans 
are  counted,  in  whose  behalf  the  parish  min- 
ister musomake  an  appeal  to  public  charity. 
Tha  peasant  and  the  citizen  may,  perhaps, 
soon  procure,  in  some  degree,  the  means  of 
their  subsistence;  but  the  unfortunate  clergy. 
men  are  entirely  impoverished,  oppressed  by 
debts,  weighed  down  by  grief  and  sorrow, 
and  without  prospect  of  income  for  several 
years  to  eome.  No  class  of  the  sufferers 
seems  more  deserving  of  a  share  in  British 
generosity  than  the  Saxon  clergy." 

Extxact  of  an  appeal  to  the  benevolent  in 
behalf  of  suffering  humanity  in  the  principal- 
ity of  Fulda,  dated  Frankfort  14th  Dec.,  1814. 

Thii  appeal,  after  stating  the  exueme  mis- 
try  endured  by  the  Provinces  of  Fulda,  from 
the  eontinual  marching  and  quartering  of 
troops  for  the  last  ten  years,  gives  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  the  Prussian  Camp  paper,  Na 
10,  dated  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne,  November 
9,  1813. 

<'No  imagination  is  sufficiently  lively  to 
conceive  the  misery  spread  everywhere  by 
the  flying  French  army  on  their  retreat.    The 
nearer  they  approach  the  borders  of  Germany, 
the  more  furious  their  excesses,  the  more  re- 
laxed  their    discipline.     The   consequences 
may  be  easily  imagined.    There  is  no  need  of 
a^  guide  to  fiiid   the  road  from  Leipsic  to 
Frankfort.    On  both  sides  of  this  long  road 
of  blood  ;  all  lies  wildly  mixed :  broken  car- 
riages; clothing  of  all   kinds;  feathers  of 
ripped  up  beds ;  fallen  horses  and  dead  sol- 
diers, defotmed  by  the  torments  of  death.— 
Many  lie  there  without  a  wound,  having  died 
a  cruel  death  by  fati|[ue  and  himger ;  others^ 
bare  been  rode  or  dnven  over.    Most  of  the 
houses  in  the  villages  and  suburbs  on  this 
Foad,  have  not  only  been  en^rely  plundered, 
h«t  deprived  of  all  their  timber,  and  redaoed 
to  shtUs.    Ifany  have  been  burnt  down  to 


the  ground ;  and  the  beautiful  village  Bntt- 
lar,  on  the  Alster,  is  entirely  in  ashes.  As 
late  as  -the  6ih  of  this  month,  the  ruins  U 
this  village  were  yet  smoking,  and  several 
Frenchmen  lay  half  burnt  Under  the  timbers. 
Its  inhabitants,  brought  to  bmaiy  in  a  few 
hours,  stand  there  with  grief  imprinted  on 
their  faces,  and  raise  in  despair  their  hands  to 
Heaven.  Already  a  whole  month  hAS  dapsed 
since  those  days  of  terror,  and  yet  no  humao 
being,  no  domestic  animal,  no  poultry,  nay, 
not  even  a  sparrow  was  to  be  met  with ;  only 
ravens  in  abundance^  feeding  on  corpses,  were 
seen.  Since  then,  some  human  beings,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  cattle,  have  returned 
to  their  ruined  dwellings,  but  both  carrying 
within  them  the  seeds  of  the  most  dreadfiu 
maladies.  Many  places  in  Fulda  have  since 
lost  the  tenth,  nay,  ihe  seventh  part  of  their 
population.  Nothing  remains  but  an  appeal 
tor  assistance  to  the  benevolent.  Fulda  builds 
iu  hopes  thereon.  In  each  place  of  some 
consequence  there  will  easily  somebody  be 
found,  who  will  undertake  the  trouble  of  ga- 
thering the  benevolent  contributions  in  Tiia 
district,  and  forwarding  the  same  to  the  Privy 
Counsellor  Baron  of  Bibra,  in  Fulda,  one  of 
the  undersigned.  They  will  in  due  time  lay 
before  the  public  their  doeuments.** 

First  report  of  the  Lubec  Central  Commit- 
tee for  the  Exiles  from  Hamburgh,  28th  of 
February,  18H. 

**  By  a  publication  at  the  head  quarters  of 
the  Royal  Swedish  army  at  Kiel,  of  the  24th 
of  december,  1813,  Lubeck  and  Bremen  were 
advised  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  aged,  the 
women  and  children,  who,  in  consequence  of 
the  investment  of  Hamburgh  by  the  French, 
were  exiled.    On  that  same  day  a  committee 
was  here  appointed  of  two  senators  and  six 
citizens,  who  were  empowered  to  elect  other 
assistants  among  benevolent  Lubeckers  and 
Hambur^hers  residing  here.    The  city  being 
then,  as  It  is  still,  much  burdened  witn  quar- 
tering of  soldiers   in    private  houses,   five 
buildings  were  taken;   for  each  of  which 
committees    of    msjpectors  were   appointed, 
mostly  consisting  ot  two  Lubeckers  and  one 
Hamburg  her,  under  the  superintendence  of  xhe 
general  direction..    Three  vidua Uinff  or  cook- 
ing houses  wer^  established,  whicJi  furoiahed, 
siace  the  3lst  of  December,  119,148  meals, 
and  20,285  loaves  of  8  pounds  each.    A  mure 
pressiiig  want,  but  still  more  diflicult  to  ac- 
complish, is  the  clothing  to  preserve  cleanli- 
ness and  warmth.    Many  came  in  tatters,  or 
had  only  one  sfiirt  for  their  backs,  and  during 
the  intense  cold,  many  had  had  no  covering. 
-  A  clothing  board  was    therefore  instituted, 
with  whom  charitable  females  united.     Hith- 
erto, the  commission  protsvred,  at  their  ex- 
pense, 2318  shirta,  573  pairs  of  shoes  and 
boou,  824  pairs  of  stocking,  300  frocks,  »l 
petticoats,  233  coats,  253  doablela,  275  cn- 
vata,  94  aprons,  99  nightcaps,  M)  bed  hoi- 
atera,  192  bed  sheets,.    For  the  many  sick,  a 
seiHurate  house  with  €0  beds  was  fumishod. 
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and  opened  on  the  6th  of  January ^  and  after- 
wards  another  with  40  beds.  The  number  of 
nek  still  increasing,  we  are  planning  to 
bare  a  third  hospital  for  100  persons,  as 
eTerything  must  be  done  to  prerent  infection 
from  spreading.  In  th^  five  general  houses 
of  relief^  3914  persons  have  been  receired. — 
For  the  exiles  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  separate 
institutions  were  to  be  made,  which  their 
own  fraternity  undertook,  being,  however,  re- 
membered in  money  by  the  general  inspec- 
tion ;  in  which  manner.  34  Jewish  ftimiiies, 
consisting  of  83  persons,  hare  been  provided 
for." 

Eziract  from  the  Second  Report,  dated  31st 

of  Marcb,  1814. 

"The  severe  weather  of  February  and  March 
particularly  affected  our  exiles,  mostly  con- 
sisting of  old  people  and  young  children.— 
Having  alreaay,  by  want  and  cares,  by  suf- 
fering and  anxieties,  their  bodies  debilitated, 
they  were  more  susceptible  of  nervous  com- 
plamts,  ai^inst  which  all  medical  effor4s 
proved  fnuiless.  In  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary we  had  more  sick  than  healthy  in  the 
general  receptacles,  and  the  mortality  be- 
came every  day  greater.  To  prevent  infec- 
tion, other  measures  were  required,  especially 
that  of  separating  all  the  sick  from  the 
healthy.  Besides  the  three  hospitals  with 
300  beds,  another  was  provided  with  250 
beds.  For  ihe  convalescents  a  separate  house 
was  established.  Victualling  and  clothing 
were  distributed  according  to  medical  direc- 
tions. In  February  many  more  Hamburgh ers 
arrived  from  Altona,  especially  Jews.  Since 
the  begbning^  of  this  year,  the  following 
ntmiber  of  exiles  have  been  provided  for : — 
In  the  general  houses,  2881  persons ;  in  pri- 
vate houses,  1197;  and  of  tne  Hebrew  per- 
suasion,  312—4390. 

In  this  account  are  not  included  a  great 
number  of  such,  who,  afier  a  short  stay,  were 
provided  with  the  necessary  clothes  and  tra- 
velling expenses  to  proceed  further.  The 
mortality  has  been,  to  the  end  of  March,  673. 
Our  only  wish  remains,  that  we  may  be  ena- 
bled to  continue  our  help  for  the  most  pressing 
wants  till  that  much  wished  for  period,  when 
our  guests  mav  return  in  safety  to  their  libe- 
rated city." 

Translatiun  of  a  letter,  dated,  Markranstadt, 

near  Leipsic,  12ih  of  March.  16U. 

*'  Among  the  places  whteft  have  suffered 
SMst  by  the  events  of  the  war,  our  town  in- 
dispntably  may  be  numbered  foremost.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  year,  its  inhabitants 
have  lost  all  their  homed  cattle,  pigs,  geese 
and  fowls,  the  entire  produce  of  last  harvest, 
their  stock  of  fuel,  intended  for-  the  winter, 
and  by  the  pillage  on  the  19th  and  20th  of 
Oetober,  all  their  clothes  linen  and  ready 
Bonev. 

*«The  hoasest  the  implements,  the  furniture, 
gates  and  doors,  were  either  burnt,  destroyed 
or  dilapidated.  The  houses  were  more  or 
J«8  rMveed   to  ashes ;  and  thus,  alaa  I  all 


went  to  ruin ;  consequently  we  remain  witli- 
out   bread,  without   wood,  without   cattle, 
without  seed-corn,  without  implements  of 
husbandry*  and  without  money  to  supply  these 
wants. 

The  infectious  fever,  moreover,  has  deprived 
a  considerable  number  of  families  of  their 
fathers  and  supporters ;  and  not  only  grown 
up  persons,  but  very  many  fatherless  and  mo- 
therless orphans  are  witnout  food,  and  the 
general  misery  which  presses  upon  all  alike,  j 
prevents  their  being  provided  for  here,  so  that 
they  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  begging 
their  bread  in  the  country. 

(To  he  continuedn) 


REsoifltcES  OF  Massachuatts.  In  industry 
and  frugality  no  State  in  the  Union  stands  b^ 
fore  old  Massachusetts.  The  perfectly  syste- 
matic manner  in  which  business  is  there  car- 
ried on,  the  division  of  labor  which  prevails 
in  all  branches  of  manufacturing  industry, 
and  the  thousand  little  '  notions  *  which  are 
annually  produced*  swell  the  product  of  her 
industry  to  an  almost  incredible  amount  By 
returns  from  the  assessors  of  several  cities 
and  towns  in  that  State,  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth  during  the  past 
year,  it  appears  that  the  agricultural  produeis 
of  the  State  for  the  year  wer^  estimated  at 
923,'i00,000;  the  whale,  cod  and  mackerel 
fisheries,  at  $11,900,000,  and  the  manufactur- 
ing products  at  990,000,000 — making  a  grand 
total  of  il24,t35,264,  (one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  millions,  seven  hundred  asd  thk- 
ty-five  thousand,  two  htmdred  and  sixty-four 
dollars.^ 

lu  tne  ninety  millions  of  manufacturing 
products  are  included  the  ships  built  during 
the  year. 

Massachusetts,  however,  is  not  only  a  great 
producing  but  a  great  consuming  State.  We 
have  seen  an  estimate  of  the  articles  produced 
in  other  States  and  consumed  in  that  State, 
amounting  to  some  942,000,000 ;  showing  the 
importance  of  that  Commoaweallii.  ts  a 
producing  State.  Such  industry  not  only  aug- 
ments the  wealth  of  the  State,  but  increases 
the  resources  of  the  nation.— Aaft<m«/  Intel" 
lig$»cer. 

English  Testimont  of  Auerici.— u  The 
Pilgrim  Spirit  has  not  fled.  America  ia  n€|w 
strong  in  moral  powei,  and  as  looj;  as  she 
breathes  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of^the  Pil- 
grims, we  hope  will  continue,  not  only  for  the 
United  States,  but  for  Christendom  and  the 
world.  In  the  great  effort  to  co^^pass  and 
subjugate  the  world  to  the  cross,  she  will 
press  into  every  field  of  action.  Her  Eagle 
stands  with  unfolded  pinions,  readv  to  take 
her  flight  to  the  ends  of  the  earin,  and  in 
their  upward  and  onward  passsage  to  scatter 
Uesssings,  richer  and  more  precious  than 
drops  from  the  wings  of  the  morning. — May 
those  pinions  never  be '  (bided  till  the  world, 
renovated  and  purified,  shall  repose  beneath 
the  sun  of  eternal  love."— -Xroiu/.  CArts.  Exam. 
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THE    COCKCilAFER. 

{ContiHued  ftom.  -pagt  88,    Yol.  2.) 


Afier  iJie  cockcliafet  lias  wept  from  the 
ground,  in  iu  last  aimge,  as  it  ia  Iktc  r^fc 
MDt<!d,  that  is,  ae  one  of  ihe  colenptera.  or 
beetlei,  it  spends  eight  or  nine  days  in  a  aiaie 
of  ioMtirily  upon  a  iree.  Ai  nigbi,  howerer, 
lika  maDr  other  iosecti,  it  leares  i(s  retreat, 
and  flin  about  in  search  oJ  food.  Then  it 
i»  tiiat  il  commilsiu  ranges,  which  are sorae- 
tiraes  exceediagly  desiructiTe.  Fortunately, 
they  have  but  a  shon  time  allolled  ibem  in 
thia  state :  f«  ibey  die  at  ihe  end  of  eigbl  or 
nine  days,  as  the  English  naiaralists  assure 
Ha,  who  hare  bad  much  reason  to  study  the 
habiu  of  an  insect  so  injurious  to  tJie  l^ttmera 
in  their  country. 

The  female,  a  day  or  two  before  her  death, 
digs  a  hole  in  the  earil.  about  eighteen  inch. 
•a  deep ;  and  after  depositing  her  e^a  io  ii, 
lakea  her  last  flight  to  some  tree,  wheie  she 
languishes  a  few  houra  and  dies. 

"It  appears  from  a  paper  printed  in  the 
Philosophical  Transacifon.  for  \m.  that 
these  ioBccti  committed  great  rmTasea  in  oar- 
Ucular  districts  in  Ireland.  '  These  insecTB,' 
WT»  Mr.  Molmeui,  '  were  first  noticed  ia  ibis 
kingdom  in  16B8.  They  appeared  on  the 
Bouiheast  coast  of  Galway,  brought  ihiiher 
by  a  southwest  wind,  one  of  the  most  common 
I  raigbi  almost  say  trade  winds  of  this  coun- 
irf .  From  hence  ihpy  ppnetrated  into  the  in- 
[and  parts  towards  Headfiwd,  about  ten  miles 
north  ol  the  town  of  Galway.  Here  and 
there  m  the  adjacent  country,  multiiudes  of 
thetn  appearad  amoog  the  trees  and  hedges 
in  the  dai-tiine,  hanging  hy  the  boughs  io 
daslers,  Ilka  iha  bees  when  they  swarm.  In 
thfa  peaiure  tbcr  continued,  with  little 


motion,  during  ihe  heat  of  the  sUn  i  but  to  ■, 
wards  evening  or  sunse'  ibey  wuuld  all  dis-  > 
perse  or  lly  about,  with  a  sirange  humming  f 
noise,  )jitc  ihe  beating  of  dislant  drums,  and  / 
in  such  rast  numbers,  that  ihcy  darkened  ihe  t 
air  Cur  (be  space  of  two  or  three  square  miles.  X 
Tersons  travelling  on  the  rnad^,  or  abroad  in  } 
the  (ieiita,  found  il  very  uneasy  to  make  ' 
Ibeir  wa}'  through  Ibem,  ibey  would  to  beat  k 
and  knock  Uienisplves  Bj^ainst  their  faces  in  > 
ibeir  fliglit,  and  wUh  such  force  as  lu  maka  ( 
(be  place  smart,  and  loare  a  mart  behind  | 
them.  In  a  thort  lime  after  [heir  coming,  i 
ihey  had  so  entirely  eaten  up  and  desiroyed  ( 
all  the  leaves  of  the  Irees  tor  some  miles  > 
, around,  Ibai  the  whole  couu try.  though  in  the  ) 
middle  of  summer,  was  lei)  as  bars  as  in  the  K 
d«pth  of  winter ;  and  ihe  noise  Ihey  made,  in  ) 
gnawing  the  leaves,  made  a  sound  much  re>  ( 
sembling  the  sawing  of  (itnber.  They  also  J 
came  into  tiia  gardens,  and  destroved  the  \ 
buds,  blossoms  and  leaves  of  all  ihe  fruit  \ 
trees,  so  that  they  were  left  perfectly  naked;  \ 
nay,  many  that  were  more  delioate  than  ibe  \ 
rest,  lost  tljeir  sap  as  well  as  leaves,  and  \ 
qniie  withered  away,  so  iliai  ihey  never  re-  ) 
covered  again.  Tiieir  multitudes  spread  so  i 
exceedingly,  that  ihey  infested  houtea,  and  \ 
became  exceedingly  offensive  and  trouble-  \ 
Bonte.  Their  numerous  yi>u<)g)  hatched  from  } 
the  e(ra;s  which  they  bad  lodged  under  grouad,  S 
near  t^  surface  of  the  earth,  did  sliJl  more  \ 
barm  in  ilielr  close  reiireaaeot  [ban  all  ihe  ' 
flying  Bwvins  of  ibeir  parents  bad  done 
abroad  ;  for  this  deeiructive  brooj,  lying  un- 
der ground,  ate  up  thn  roots  of  com  and  grass,  < 
and  thus  consumed  the  support  both  </ man  \ 
and  beast.  This  plague  waa  happily  cheeked  \ 
several  ways.  High  winds  and  wel  mittlag  ' 
weather  destroyed  manr  millions  of  ibem  in  ! 
adav.  The  swine  and  poultry  would  ficd  i 
and  fatten  on  lhem.'\ 
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THE    KINGFISHER. 


i    To  thoM  who  lore  a  ninl  walk,  and  find. 

rin  rat    woodland   raueau,   the    «DJormenl 

}  vbieh  the  sotiind«  of  aature  is  lo  well  calcu- 

laied  lo  gir«  to  a  reflecting  mind,  ibe  o[>eniDg 

J  of  (pring    baa    noany  pleasing  aniicipaiioDs 

'  to  offer.     A.ia<»g  ibeae  the  prospect  of  the 

j  tfuif  ranun  of  the  birds  and  the  flowers  is 

ibecUef;  and  it  im  difficult  to  do  full  justice 

in  words,  to  the  ehatm  which  they  bring  to 

a  peraon   of  genaine  tast«,  refined  by  refleo- 

ijoo,  alighteiied   arid   enlarged   bj  eeience, 

•addireeied  by  practical  piety. 

The  feaibered  risitanta  of  our  Gelds  and 
groTct,  one  which  often  claim*  our  aiien- 
lioD  is  that  which  is  represented  in  oar  priol, 
iboagh  not  with  the  eiactness  which  we 
eoold  desire. 

Th«  Knig-fiaher  is  a  anisll  and  remarkably 
silent  bird,  and  spends  his  time,  from  choice, 
in  pctfect  peace  and  eolilode,  on  the  borders 
oux  (Uesima.  He  is  uaaally  found  sitting 
Bouonleas  upoD  the  twig  of  some  dead 
.  bfanch  over  the  water,  clotetyobseTTbg  what 
wet  below;  and  now  and  then,  without 
nraae  m  preparation,  tnabes  a  plunge  at  some 
aoMll  fiah,  itflen  ineffeeuially,  but  apparently 
wilboiit  TcxaiioB  or  diacootagement. 

Mnntbvrlcaa  inaianaes  might  be  srodiiced 
of  credulity  (sayi  BuBon,  of  the  English  King- 
fish^  raepecimg  this  bird.  It  it  the  Dttleroo  of 
tbe  anciait  ikatnraltata,  and  was  fabled  to 
boUdiUnaston  the  wavea,  during  the  most 
tnaqoil  teaMna;  and  hence  the  poets  have, 


in  ail  ages,  tised   the  term   halcyon  days, 

denote  a  state  of  peace  and    felicity.    The  S 

ticiionB,  which  originated  in  pagan  ignorance,  < 

have  been    seriously   adopted    by   Ambrose,  < 

who   tells  us  will)   Kupersiiiious   simplicity,  J 
that   ProTidence,   to  manifest   his   kindiii 
grants  a  perfect  exemption  from  storms, 

ring  the  period  that  this  bird  requites  to  hatch  , 

her  young.  ( 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  one  of  the  moat  « 

appropriate  and  pleasing  subjecia  lo  which  J 

nature  invites  our  attention,  i*  j 

The  Migration  of  Birds.  ! 

We  ahalL  therefore  inirodnce  here  ■  few  ! 

temarks   relating  to   it,  from   two  or  three  j 

works  on  Natural   Hiiiory,  after  urging  out  J 

readers  to  note  down  thedaies  when  they  flrai  < 

observe  birds  and  inaecis  of  diffennt  apecicB.  < 

and  to  communicate    their   memoranda    tu  J 

some  good-natured  editor  of  their  acquaint-  ( 

aace.  , 

"  Hie  migration   of  bird*  is  a   subject 

wbkh  comparatively  lew  observations  have  ' 

yet  been  made.    Even  Ifae  precise  perioda  d  ' 

their  appearance  and  diaappearBDce  in  differ*  , 

eni  parts  of  Europe  have  not  been  Doled  wiih  i 

the  necessary  degree  of  atteniion  ;  aod  until  ' 
petsoDB  properly  i]ualilied  shall  underlabe  the 
task,  we  must  remain  contented  with  vague 
notices  and  unfounded  conjectures.  The  mi- 
graiion  of  Rshes,  which  is  an  ennally  won- 
derful, if  not  equally  interesting  phenomenon, 
is,  in  a  ^rent  neaniie,  placed  beyond  onr  in- 
vestigation :  but  thai  of  birds,  being  observa- 
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ciently  acquainted  with  the  species,  might  be 
illustrated  by  simultaneous  exertions  made  at 
different  stations  along  the  coasts  and  in  the 
interior. 

The  bluebird  of  America  seems,  toiiave  a 
power  of  continuous  Aiffht  almost  equal  to 
that  of  the  swallow,  and  among  the  mos^  in« 
teresting  of  established  facts  on  the  subject 
of  migration  is  that  which  makes  it  necessary 
that  this  bird  should  pass  at  least  six  hun- 
dred  miles  over  the  sea.  Wilson  says  **  No- 
thing is  more  common  in  PenosylTania  than 
to  see  large  flocks  of  these  birds,  in  spring 
and  fall,  passing  at  considerable  heights  in 
the  air,  from  the  south  in  the  former,  and 
from  the  north  in  the  latter  season.  The 
Bermudas  are  said  to  lie  six  hundred  miles 
from  the  nearest  part  of  the  continent.  This 
seems  an  extraordinary  flight  lor  so  small  a 
bird  ;  hot  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is  performed.  If 
we  suppose  the  bluebird  to  fly  only  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  a  minute,  wliich  is  less  than  I 
have  actually  ascertained  ihem  to  do  over 
land,  ten  or  twelve  hours  would  be  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  journey." 

The  periodical  migration  of  tbegaanet  aP* 
fords  an  instance  of  a  mixed  nature.  That 
bird  arrives  -eaxly  in  springt  and  is  located  in 
lour  or  five  spots  along  the  British  coasts,  of 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Bass  Rock, 
Ailsa  Craig  and  St.  Kilda.  In  autumn  the 
gannets  (eave  their  breeding  places,  and  are 
seen  along  the  coast  of  England  and  in  the 
Channel.  In  mild  winters  some  individuals 
often  remain,  and  even  the  whole  flock  has 
been  known  to  winter  In  their  summer  resi- 
dence. Even  when  they  all  leave  the  breed- 
uig^ places,'  many  individuals  do  not  extend 
iheir  aniuial  m'igraiion  bevood  the  south- 
em  coast  of  England,  but  where  the  exueme 
point  of  the  range  may  be,  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained. 

In  all  these  cases  the  distribution  of  food 
seems  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  move- 
■laots  of  the  birds;  but  in  other  cases  it  is 
clear  that  the  rigour  of  the  winter  also  acts 
as  an  excitmg  cause ;  yet  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther edd  atooe  be  sufficient  to  drive  birds 
AlMn  theit  northern  batmis.  Fiddfares  a»d 
redwings,  no  doubt,  laave  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  at  the  end  of  autumn,  be- 
cause at  that  period  the  ground  begins  to 
be  covered  with  snow,  so  that  they  are  un- 
able any  longer  to  procure  food ;  but  they 
merely  shift,  so  as  to  place  themselves  on  the 
>  limits  of  the  storm,  thair  object  being  appa- 
rently more  to  obtain  the  necessary  supplies 
than  to  evade  the  cold.  In  mild  and  open 
winters  they  remain  until  late  in  spring ; 
whereas,  after  snow  has  continued  several 
weeks  on  the  groun^,  it  is  seldom  that  any 
are  to  be  seen,  As  to  swallows,  it  is  evident 
that  the  same  cause  operates  most  powerfully 
on  them,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are 
capable  of  bearing  a^  much  cold  as  other 
fttaall  birds. 

How  far  the  migrations  of  hirds  may  ex* 
tf])4^  b^s  not|  we  believe,  been  yet  Mttled  in 


any  one  instance  with  a  satisfactory  degree 
of  precision.  In  the  beginning  of  Apjil  the 
stork  arrives  in  small  flocxs  in  Holland,  where 
it  is  sure  to  meet  with  a  hospitable  reception, 
and  where  it  returns  year  after  year  to  the 
same  chimnev-top.  In  the  be^nnning  of  Au- 
gust, when  tne  young  are  fully  figged,  it 
prepares  for  its  departure,  multitudes  assem- 
bling from  the  surrounding  districts,  and 
chattering  with  their  bills,  as  if  in  mutual 
congratulation.  At  length,  on  the  appointed 
night,  ihe  whole  band  mount  into  the  higher 
regions  of  the  air,  and  pursue  their  south- 
ward course,  until  thev  alight  among  the 
marshes  of  northern  Ainca,  and  especially 
E^pt.  where  they  have  been  seen  in  the 
wmter. 

On  the  subject  of  the  migration  of  storks 
we  may.  quote  the  following  anecdote,  which 
appeared  in  several  public  journals  : 

"Last  year  (1833)  a  Polish  gentleman 
having  caught  a  stork  upon  his  estate  near 
Lemburgh,  put  round  its  neck  an  iron  collar 
with  this  inscription,  <  Hssc  ciconia  ex  Polo- 
nia,*  (this  stork  comes  from  Poland,)  and  set 
it  at  liberty.  This  year  the  bird  returned  to 
the  same  spot,  and  was  again  caught  by  the 
same  person.  It  had  acquired  a  new  collar 
of  gold,  with  the  inscription,  '  India  cuni  do- 
nis  remiitit  ciconiam  Polonis^,'  (India  sends 
back  the  stork  to  the  Poles  with  gifis.^  The 
gentleman,  after  having  shown  the  inscrip- 
tion, to  his  neighbors,  again  set  the  bird  at 
liberty.''  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
stork  emigrates  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
even  when  circumstances  of  food  or  climate 
cannot  operate,  or  can  operate  bui  faintiv  in 
inducing  it  to  do  sa  Thus,'  at  Bagdad, 
which  enjoys  an  extremely  mild  winter,  and 
where  even  a  slight  degreee  of  frost  is  not 
usual,  the  stork  regularly  leaves  the  {dace 
against  the  approach  of  that  season. 

In  like  manner  the  quail,  which  in  spring 
is  difi'used  over  all  the  temperate  regions  of 
Europe*  is  known  to  betake  itself,  in  autonm, 
to  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  to  penetrate  into 
Arabia  and  Persia.  Notwithstanding  the 
smallness  uf  their  wings,  they  cross  the  Med- 
iterranean: they  waix  whole  weeks  for  a 
favorable  wind,  repoeine  on  every  sniall  isle: 
hence  they  are  taken  by  thousands  on  the 
Ionian  isles  and  the  coast  of  Asia.  Should 
the  wM  change  rapidly,  great  numbers  of 
them  perish  in  theses.  Swallows  have  been 
seen  crossing  the  Mediterranean  in'  autumn 
towards  the  African  shores,  but  where  their 
voyage  terminates  is  yet  unknown. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  migratory  birds, 
when  detaued  ia  captivity,  manifest  great 
agitation  when  the  period  of  tkeir  raigtatian 
arrives,  insomuch  that  some  of  them,  the 
quail  in  particular,  oecasioaaily  kill  them- 
selves through  their  effbrU  to  escape.  This 
agitation  is  always  greatest  at  night,  proving, 
together  with  geneial  observation,  that 
birds  generally  cmmnenea  their  flight  at  that 
iine. 
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PHYSICAXi    WECSSBITY  OF    THB 

SABBATH. 

I  hare  been  in  the  habit  during  a  great 
many  years,  of  considering  the  uses  of  the 
Babbatb,  and  of  observing  its  abuses.  The 
abases  are  chiefly  manifested  in  labor  and 
dissipation.  The  use,  medically  speakin  ;, 
is  that  of  a  day  of  rest.  Tn  a  theological 
sense,  it  is  a  holy  rest,  providing  for  the  in- 
troduction of  new  and  sublimer  ideas  into 
the  mind  of  man,  preparing  him  for  his  fu- 
ture state.  As  a  day  of  rest,  I  view  it  as  a 
day  of  compensation  for  the  inadequate  res- 
torative power  of  the  body  under  continued 
lahor  and  excitement.  A  physician  always 
has  respect  to  the  preservation  of  the  re- 
storative power,  because,  if  once  this  be 
lost,  his  healing  office  is  at  an  end.  If  I 
show  you,  from  the  physiological  view  of 
the  question,  that  there  are  provisions  in  the 
law  of  nature  which  correspond  with  the 
divine  commaiidment,  you  will  see  from  the 
analogy  that  ''  the  Sabbath  was  made  ibr 
man''  as  a  necessary  appointment. 

A  physician  is  anxious  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  circulation,  as  necessary  to  the 
restorative  power  of  the  body.  The  ordi- 
nary exertions  of  man  run  down  the  circu- 
lation every  day  of  his  life  ;  aqd  the  first 
general  law  of  nature  by  which  God  (who 
is  not  only  the  fi^iver  but  also  the  preserver 
and  sustamer  of  life)  prevents  man  destroy- 
ing himself,  is  the  alternating  of  day  with 
night,  that  repose  may  succeed  action.  But, 
although  the  night  apparently  equalizes  the 
eircalation  well,  yet,  it  does  not  sufficient- 
ly restore  its  balance  for  the  attainment  of 
a  long  life.  Hence,  one  day  in  seven,  by 
the  bounty  of  Providencci  is  thrown  in  as  a 
day  of  compensation,  to  perfect,  by  its  re- 
pose, the  animal  system.  You  may  easily 
ddenniiie  this  questioot  as  a  matter  of  fact 
by  trying  it  on  beasts  of  burden.  Take 
that  fine  animal,  the  horse,  and  work  him 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  powers  every  day 
in  the  week,  or  give  him  rest  one  day  in 
seren,  and  you  will  soon  perceive,  by  ihe 
superior  vigor  with  which  he  performs  his 
functions  on  the  other  six  days,  that  this  is 
necessary  to  his  well-being.  Man  posses- 
siDg  a  superior  nature,  is  borne  along  by 
Ihe  very  vigor  of  his  mind,  po  that  the  in- 
)ury  of  continual  diurnal  exertion  and  ex- 
citement on  his  animal  system  is  not  so  im* 
mediately  apparent  as  it  is  in  the  brute ; 
bat  in  the  looff  run  he  breaks  down  more 
suddenly ;  it  aoridges  the  length  of  life  and 
the  vigor  of  his  old  age,  which,  (as  to  mere 
Minuu  Pfver)  o«f ht  to  be  the  objeot  of  his 
preaenratioD.     I  contidtr,  thcreioie,  that  in 


the  bountiful  provision  of  Providence  for 
the  preservation  of  human  life,  the  sab- 
batical appointment  is  not,  as  it  has  been 
theologically  viewed,  simply  a  precept  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  a  political  institution, 
but  it  is  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  natural 
duties  if  the  preservation  of  life  be  admitted 
to  be  a  duty,  and  the  prenflture  destruction 
of  it  a  suicidal  act 

This  is  said  simply  as  a  physiciant  and 
wuhout  reference  at  all  to  the  theological 
question ;  but  if  you  consider  further  the 
proper  efieot  of  real  Christianity — namely, 
peace  of  mind,  confiding  trust  m  Qod  and 
good  will  to  man — you  will  perceive  in  this 
source  of  renewed  vigor  to  the  mind,  and 
through  the  mind  to  the  body,  an  additional 
spring  of  life  imparted  from  bis  higher  use 
of  the  Sabbath  as  a  holy  day. 

De.  F^i^ 

Horses  toiihout  Blinders. — From  some 
experience  in  horses,  1  should  think  it  best 
not  to  trust  a  horse  at  once  that  has  been 
accustomed  to  blinders,  as  he  would  be  apt 
to  take  fright  if  at  all  skittish  :  but  for  colts 
I  would  prefer  that  they  should  see ;  and, 
once  so  broken  to  the  harness,  no  blinders 
would  ever  be  required. 

A  considerable  number  of  horses  are  apt 
to  be  scared  when  they  see  the  top  of  a  car- 
riage in  motion,  as  if  it  were  about  to  fall 
upon  them :  and  this  occurs  only  in  thoae 
horses  used  to  blinders.  If  the  bridle  has 
been  lengthened  in  the  headstall  for  a 
larger  horse,  when  the  rein  is  pulled  it 
opens  so  that  he  is  enabled  to  see  through 
under  it,  and  is  very  apt  to  run  away. 

There  is  also  an  advantage  that  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  mentioned.  In  de- 
cending  a  pebbly  or  stony  hill,  a  horse 
should  be  enabled  to  see  where  to  place  his 
hind  feet,  especially  if  loaded  with  much 
weight.  Most  of  the  blinders  used  forbid 
this,  as  they  fall  below,  as  well  as  project 
'  above,  the  eye. 

Very  many  horses  have  been  permanent- 
ly injured  by  placing  their  feet  upon  round 
or  loose  stones  hi  going  down  hilL  A  sad- 
dle horse  never  or  seldom  does  thk,  and 
they  would  if  their  eyes  were  uncovered, 
be  as  careful  in  harness  as  out  of  it. — 
'  Selected* 


HISTORIGAI4  TRIBUTS. 

The  fo1l6wing  letter  appears  in  the  Ply- 
mouth Memorial,  where  it  is  introduced  by 
a  note  from  Mr.  Joseph  Cushman,  contain- 
ing the  following  paragraph  :— 
.  It  is    proposed   to  erect  a  Mocnunent 
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on  some  suitable  spot,  to  the  memory  of  Ro- 
bert  Cushimn,  the  Pilgrim,  and  one  also  by 
the  grave  of  Elder  Thomas  Cushman,  to 
his  memory,  and  that  of  hia  wife  Mary  Al. 
lerton  Gushman,  who  died  in  1698,  the  last 
survivor  of  those  who  came  in  the  May- 
flower, in  1620.  We  propose  to  do  this  by 
oontribations  from  the  descendants  of  '<  our 
common  ancestors.'' 

The  author  of  the  letter  below,  we  may 
remark,  is  a  native  of  our  own  State,  now 
an  eloquent  and  acceptable  minister  in  Bos- 
ton, but  whose  early  life  was  spent  in 
Brunswick,  in  this  county.  We  have  many 
others  of  the  name. 

Boston,  Feb.  24ih,  1846. 

To  Joseph  Gushman,  Esq. 
My  dear  Namesake: 

I  rejoice  that  you  have  undertaken  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  descendants  of  our 
common  ancestor  to  the  debt  which  as  citi- 
zens of  this  countrjs  they  owe  to  his  memo- 
ry ;  and  that  you  propose  to  erect,  by  means 
of  a  contribution  from  them  all,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  reached,  a  monument  on  the 
spot  near  the  Plymouth  Rock  where  he  de- 
livered his  memorable  discourse  to  his 
brother  Pilgrims  before  his  departure;  and 
one  also  on  that  where  **  lyeth  ye  body  of 
that  precious  servant  of  God,"  his  son  whose 
place  of  rest  is  the  only  one,  I  believe  of  tha 
first  pilgrim  emigrants,  which  is  certainly 
known. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  '^  the  caprices 
of  fortune:"  I  have  often  thought  how 
strange  and  how  unjutl^  sometimes,  are  the 
accidents  of  fame.  How  strange,  how  pas- 
sing strange  that  the  man  who  was  the  chief 
instrument  in  the  first  settlement  of  New 
England — as  is  clear  from  his  being  the 
iminrmlY  appointed  agent  of  the  Pilgrims 
to  the  Virgmia  Company  and  to  tl>e  King, 
whoever  else  was  associated  with  him  in 
the  different  missions  ; — the  man  whom 
Governor  Bradford  himself  his  colleague 
in  the  second  mission,  calls  his  **  own  right 
hand  f  the  i^an  who  first  vindicated  the 
enterprise  to  the  world  through  the  Press, 
and  made  the  first  public  appeal  that  was 
ever  made  to  the  Protestant  Uhristiaus  of 
England  in  behalf  of  the  religious  interests 
of  the  Aborigines  of  America;  the  man 
who,  to  save  the  colony  from  %he  perils  to 
which  he  saw  it  ex]K)sed,  wrote  and  de- 
livered, though  neither  Minister  nor  Elder, 
the  first  sermon  ever  published  from  a  New 
England  man,  and  the  first  ever  written  on 
New  England  soil  ;  the  man  whose  devo. 
tioQ  to  his  *'  loving  friends  the  Adventurers," 


led  him,  after  securing  with  great  difficulty 
the  Mayflower  and  a  skiifuf  pilot  for  her, 
who  had  beei^  on  the  American  coast,  to 
take  his  own  passage  in  the  ric^etty  Speed- 
well ;  and  after  her  third  failure,  to  disem- 
bark to  look  afler  and  share  the  fate  of  those 
who  must  be  left  behind  ;  and,  afler  he  had 
crossed  the  ocean,  to  return  and  live  and 
die  not  only  "  separate  from  his  brethren," 
but  separate  from    his  only  son,  that  he 
might  watch  over  their    interests  near  a 
jealous  and  intolerant    throne; — that  this 
man,  I  say,  should  have  been  overlooked  by 
seven  generations,  while  scarcely  a  fourth- 
rate  politician  has  risen  to  bluster  about 
"  liberty"  and  "  glory  of  America,"  whose 
name  has  not  been  honored  and  pei^petuated 
as  the  a})pcliation  of  some  portion  of  its  ter- 
ritory ;  is,  I  confess,  a  painful  comment  on 
the  •*  gravitude  of  Repuolics,"  and  the  jus- 
tice of  posterity.     While  Garver  and  Brad- 
ford— successively  his  associates  in  negoci- 
ation,  together  with  Standish  and  Winsiow, 
and   Hopkins,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
other  of  the  first  Pilgrims  in  humble  life, 
have  been  remembered  and  honored  in  the 
names  of  towns  ; — while  the  very  pilot  the 
benefit  of  whose  skill  he  surrendered  has 
been  immortalized  in   one  of  our  islands; 
while  even  the  loafer  Billington  who  "slip- 
ped in*'  among  the  Pilgrims  at  Southampton 
and  *'  was  of  no  benefit  to  the  colony,  has 
been  saved  from  merited  oblivion  by  "  Bil- 
lington Sea;"  and  while  Geography  and 
History  have  been  vieing  with  each  other, 
and  Painting  has  violated  the  truth*  in  her 
eagerness  to  render  homage  to  the  fathers 
of  the  nation ;    the  name  of  CWAma»— a 
name  to  which  New  England  and  the  coun- 
try owe  more,  if  we  speak  of  generative  in- 
fluence, than  almost  any  other  on  the  page 
of  American  history — ^is  still  unborne  by  any 
country,  town,  island  or  mountain,  or  lake, 
or  river,  or  rill  in  America. 

All  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  what  I  have 
called  one  of  the  accidents  of  fame:  the  in- 
justice of  which,  however,  is  the  more  grie- 
vous, inasmuch  as  the  very  acts — the  stay- 
ing behind  to  take  care  of  those  who  had 
been  lefV^and  his  return  to  and  continuance 
in  England  as  the  Argus  of  the  colony — 
which  enhanced  his  title  to  grateful  remem- 
brance, were  the  cause  of  his  being  thus 
forgotten  by  posterity.  But  he,  no  doubt, 
if  cognizant  of  earth's  afiairs,  is  better  satis- 

*  I  allude  to  the  Nau'onal  Picture  at  Wash- 
iugtoo ;    which    places  Carver  among    its ' 
fiffures  of  the  Pilgrims  at  the  embarcaUon  in 
Holland,  when,  in  fact,  be  was  waiting  their 
arrival  at  Southampton. 
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fied  that  it  should  be  so  than  you  and  I  are. 
*^  I  seek  no  name,"  said  he,  '<  though  the 
Wiemory  of  this  action  shall  never  die,^^ 

I  hope  it  may  suffice^  however,  that  past 
generations  have  shown  such  tender  regard 
to  his  modesty :  and  that,  by  a  union  of  all 
who  know  his  blood  to  be  overflowing  in 
their  veins,  a  monument  at  least,  standing 
where  the  ashes  of  his  fellow  pilfirims 
slumber,  may  tell  to  the  generations  follow- 
iDg  the  part  he  bore  in  giving  civilization, 
Christianity,  and  freedom  )o  the  western 
workL 

Any  service  which  I  can  render,  beyond 
my  pecuniary  tribute,  be  assured,  dear  Sir, 
I  shall  consider  as  well  as  an  act  of  filial 
piety  to  give. 

Yours  most  truly, 
ROBERT  W.  CUSHMAN. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

- — — — ■ — — ^-— — - 

Miss  Dtx. — We  find  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Christian  Examiner,  an  excellent  article 
00  Miss  Dix^s  Remarks  on  Prisons  and  Prison 
Discipline.  The  writer  referring  to  the  pecu- 
liar and  exalted  labors  of  this  mdefatigable 
lady  in  the  case  of  humanity,  says: 

<*  Miss  Dix's  labors  embrace  the  peniten- 
tiaries, jails,  alms-houses,  poor-houses  and 
asylums  lor  the  Insane,  throughout  the 
Northern  and  Middle  Slates ;  all  ot  which 
she  has  visited,  turning  alwajrs  a  face  of 
gentleness  eren  towards  crime,  in  the  hope  of 
comforting  the  unfortunate,  of  softening  their 
hard  lot,  of  sweetening  the  bitter  cup,  while 
she  obtained  such  information  with  regard  to 
their  condition,  as  miglu  when  properly  re- 
presented, draw  towards  them  the  attention 
of  the  noblic  This  labor  of  lo^e  she  has 
pursued  earnestly,  devotedly,  sparing  neither 
lime  nor  strength,  neglecting  no  person, 
however  abject  or  lowly,  frequentinji  the 
cells  of  all,  and  by  word  and  deed  seeking  to 
strengthen  their  hearts.  The  melody  of  her 
voice  still  sounds  in  our  ears,  as  she  read  in 
the  long  corridor  of  the  Philadelphia  Peni- 
tentiary a  Psalm  of  consolation;  nor  will 
that  scene  be  quickly  effaced  from  the  me- 
mory of  any  who  were  then  present.  Her 
Memoirs,  addressed  to  the  Legislatures  of 
different  States,  have  dirul.ed  a  mass  of 
&eis,  derived  from,  her  personal  and  most 
minute  observation,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  the  Insane,  which  were 
renuurkablv  calculated  to  arouse  the  sensibil- 
ities of  a  humane  people.  She  is  in  •  herself 
alone  a  whole  Prison  Discipline  Society.  To 
her  various  efforts  may  be  applied,  without 
suspicion  of  exaggeration,  those  magical 
words  in  which  Burke  has  commemorated 
the  kindred  charity  of  Howard,  when  he  says 
that  he  travelled  "  not  to  survey  the  sumptu- 
OQsness  of  palaces,  nor  the  k^tateliness  of 


temples ;  not  to  make  accurate  measorementi 
of  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  nor  to 
form  a  scale  of  the  curiosities  of  modem  art :  \ 
net  to  collect  medals,  nor  to  coUare  manu-  I 
scripts ;  but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dun-  ;> 
geons,  to  plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals, 
to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain ; 
to  take  the  guage  and  dimensions  of  misery, 
depression  and  contempt ;  to  remember  the 
forgotten  ;  to  attend  to  the  neglected ;  to  visit 
the  forsaken  and  to  compare  and  to  coUaia 
the  distresses  of  men.** 


When  the  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
was  asked  why  so  many  literary  men  were 
infidels,  his  reply  was,  **  Becatise  they  are  ig^ 
norant  of  the  Bible."  If  the  question  be 
asked  why  the  lovers  of  general  reading  so 
often  fail  to*  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
sacred  volume,  one  reason  that  may  he  as- 
signed doubtless  is»  thev  are  not  aware  of  its 
interesting  variety. — 'This  feature  of  the 
Bible  is  well  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Ellis,  in  the 
following  eloquent  extract  of  her  recent  work 
entitled  the  Poetry  of  Life. 

<*With  our  established  ideas  of  beauty, 
grace,  pathos,  and  sublimity,  either  concen- 
trated in  the  minutest  point  or  extended  to 
the  widest  range,  we  can  derive  from  the 
scriptures  a  fund  of  gratification  not  to  be 
found  m  any  other  memorial  of  past  or  pre- 
sent time.  From  the  wonn^  th^t  £[rovels 
in  the  dust  beneath  our  feet,  to  the  leviathan 
in  the  foaming  deep— from  the  moth  that 
corrupts  the  secret  treasures,  to  the  eagle  that 
soars  above  the  eyrie  in  the  clouds — from  the 
wild  ass  in  the  desert,  to  the  lamb  in  the 
shepherd's  fold — from  the  consuming  locust, 
to  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills— from  the 
rose  of  Sharon  to  the  cedar  of  Lelwnon — from 
the  crystal  stream  gushinff  out  of  the  flinty 
rock,  to  the  wide  waters  of  the  deluge — from 
the  barren  waste,  to  the  fruitful  vineyard  and 
the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey— from 
the  lonely  path  of  the  wanderer  to  the  gather- 
ing of  a  mighty  multitude— from  the  tear 
that  falls  in  secret,  to  the  din  of  battle  snd 
the  shouts  of  a  triumphant  host*-from  the 
sol  tary  in  the  wilderness,  to  the  satrap  on 
the  throne — ^fVom  the  mourner  clad  in  sack- 
cloth, to  the  prince  in  purple  robes — from  the 
gnawing  of  the  worm  thatdieth  not,  to  the 
seraphic  visions  of  the  blest — from  the  still 
small  voice,  to  the  thunders  of  Omnipotence 
— from  the  depth  of  hell,  to  th^re^ons  of 
eternal  glory — there  is  no  degree  of  beauty 
or  deformity,  no  tendency  to  good  or  evil,  no 
shade  of  darkness  or  gleam  of  light,  which 
does  not  come  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
holy  scripture;  and,  therefbre,  there  is  no 
conception  of  the  miod  that  may  not  find  a 
corresponding  picture;  no  thirst  for  excel- 
lency that  may  not  meet  with  its  full  supply; 
and  no  condition  of  humanity  necessarily  ex- 
cluded from  the  unlimited  scope  of  adaption 
and  of  sympathy  comprehended  in  the  lan- 
guage and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Bible.'' 
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THE   STRIPED    BASS. 


This  excellent  isli  is  one  of  the  greatett 
ikVorites  of  the  exteiiLsire  and  usefal  Perch 
fiiroilTi  and  this  is  the  season  of  the  year 
when  it  appears  in  shoals  along  our  co^st, 
and  penetrates  far  up  many  of  our  rivers. '  , 

We  haTe  before  introdaced  it  to  oor  read- 
ers, (Vol.  1.  page  356,)  but  only  for  the  pur- 
ine of  explaining  a  remarkable  peeuliarity 
in  the  structure  of  it*s  eya^  We  could  write 
aereral  pa«es  on  the  habits  and  haunts  of  this 
taluable  fish,  and  its  congeners,  several  of 
which  are  among  the  most  familiar  to  asjand 
our  readers.  The  pefch  family  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  to  man,  and  most  widely  diffused 
in  all  climates  and  countnes.  They  belong 
to  the  hard*boned  class  of  .fishes,  (and  to 
that  divisioa  of  it  which  have  pectoral,  or 
side*fih8,  placed  exactly  over  their  Te«itral* 
fins.  They  are  distinguished  from  other  fa- 
milies of  fishes  which  have  their  fins  thus 
placed,  by  one  or  more  spinee  in  their  fias ;  a 
mark  which  the  youngest  and  most  inexpert 
fishermen  are  apt  to  be  most  frequently  re- 
minded of,  by  the  wounds  they  are  so  well 
calculated  to  inflict  on  every  thing  whioh 
seizes  them.  The  Black*fish,  Green  perch, 
Roach,  Poggy,  and  Sea  Bass,  though  much 
differing  in  other  respects  from  the  Striped 
Baas,  will  all  be  found  to  resemble  it  in  the 
positKNi  of  the  fins,  and  in  having  spines. 
They  are  therefore  to  be  set  down  as  of  the 
same  family  ;  and  whoever  has  once  brought 
his  mind  to  make  such  observations,  aiul 
to  dfaw  lines  of  distinption  founded  upon 
them,  as  taught  by  men  of  science,  will  find 
a  new  satisfaction  in  contemplating  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  When  he  proceeds  further, 
and  Icari^  w^at  important  internal  pecu- 
liaritiea  of  structure  are  oAen  indicated  by  ex- 
ternal differences,  he  will  begin  to  realize 
something  of  the  superioir  intelligence  and 
pleasure  with  which  the  scientific  man  looks 
mpctk  the  wonderful  and  rarious  machinery 
of  the  animal  creation  around  us. 

The  perches  are  almost  universally  active 
and  powerful  fishee,  with  hard  andfiaky  fiesh, 
both  palatable,  wholesome,  and  nutricious. 


Our  Correupmidence* 

.4  /«to  r$mark»  on  the  Rose,  hy  a  young  ladff. 

It  la,  nc^  ^oaht,  known  to  moat  of  yoor 
.leadern,  that  the  species  of  the  rote  ammmt 
to  the  number  of  two  hundred. 

'  Th^  sp^ieii  which  is  most  fkmiliar  to  us, 
aa  the  Garden  Rose,  U  Rosa  Spinoaissima, 
(meaning,  most  thorny,)  called  tlie  Burnet 
Rose,  which  consists  of  about  two  hundred 
double  and  single  sorts. 

Frobablv  all  will  agree  with  me  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  Moss-Rose  is  the  sweetest 
of  all,  its  beautiful  and  delicate  tinu,  ao 
ingeniously  and  admirably  arranged,  as  you 
must  allow,  most  strikinglv  relieved  by  the 
dark  and  mossy  green  which  surrounds  them. 
How  can  any  one  deny  the  existence  of  a  Su- 
preme Being  who  examines  His  works  * 

Burnet  savs  it  would  be  as  foolish  to  praise 
as  to  paint  the  rose,  and,  perhaps  from  such  a 
notion,  it  might  be  that  this  fiower  was  ood-> 
sidered  as  the  symbol  of  silence  :  for  we  are 
told,  that  the  goddess  Isis,  and  her  son  Har-  , 
pocrates,  were  crowned  by  the  ancient  hen-  S 
then  with  cfaaplete  of  roses.  < 

,  He  also  teUs  us,  that  this  plant  will  not 
bear  the  smoke,  and  that  this  is  the  cause  of 
their  not  fiourisbing  in  or  near  larj^e  cities.— 
The  perftime  of  Attar  of  roses  is  procured 
from  the  Rosa  Centifolia,  as  well  as  rose  wa- 
ter. The  same  author  Informs  us  that  61bs. 
of  rose  leaves  will  make  a  gallon  of  rose 
water,  while  from  200  to  SSOtos  weight  are 
required  to  make  one  ounce  of  the  Attar. 


Dressing  Wounds.  —I  hfTVe  beard  a  medical 
man  complain  of  the  ignorance,  and  even  im- 
becility, which  he  meets  with  in  many  hou- 
ses, in  which  a  female  cannot  be  found,  who 
can  or  will  dress  a  wound  or  blister ;.  or  who 
knows  how  to  foment  a  limb'  or  to  apply  a 
poultice :  and  that  these  and  many  other  lit- 
tle offices,  which  can  with  most  propriety  be 
performed  by  a  wife  or  a  mother,  are  usmally 
done  by  the  rude  and  careless  handa  of  a 
faired  attendant.  Do  you  think  that  this  kind 
of  ignorance  is  disgraceful  in  a  well-educaied 
female  ? 

Until  the  moment  arrives  in  which  stich 
knowledge  is  practically  required,  it  is  quite , 
too  much  undervalued;  and  our  conviction 
of  its  importance  depends  too  much,  also, 
upon  the  nrgencv  of  the  case,  which  demands 
such  offices,  and  upon  the  extent  of  our  de- 
sire to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  our  rela- 
tives.— From  a  late  English  boot. 
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The  rejection  of  arbitration,  for  the  settle- 
meat  of  tbe  Oregon  qnestioa  by  our  gov- 
ernment, baa  excited  condemnation  in 
Europe,  tbe  ground  taken  being  uncbrietian, 
tad  tbe  exfteeakaw  of  ^o  President  dia- 
reepectfal. 

the  slaves  of  the  Pons  and  the  Pan- 
fW— Tbe  New  York  Colonization  So- 
ciety,  and  the  maoaffers  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
have  taken  measqrea  to  relieve  tbe  pressing 
vraots  of  the  slaves,  who  have  been  taken 
ialo  Monrovia. 

The  Power  #/  a  Mosquito. — The  Pitts- 
borgh  Commercial  Journal  says  that  mus- 
quitoes  are  very  small  insects,  but  one  has 
been  known  to  move  a  man  weighing  two 
bmid  red  pounds,  and  ke^  him  moving  a 
whole  night. 

Great  floods  have  caused  severe  injuries 
and  losses  of  property,  and  even  of  life,  in 
all  parts  of  tbe  eastern,  northern,  and  some 
of  tbe  Middle  States.  Among  tbe  places 
mentioned,  we  have  regretted  to  find  many 
ID  which  we  have  friends,  subscribers,  or 
correspondents.  The  works  on  the  Brie 
Canal  have  been  injured  in  several  places ; 
Albany  has  been  flooded  more  than  in 
1822,  when  tbe  river  rose  higher  than  it 
bad  done  before  within  tbe  memory  of  main ; 
and  the  papers  are  filled  with  accounts  of 
dmsters  to  railroad  lines,  roads,  bridges, 
villages,  dK>.,  mncfa  too  numerous  for  us  to 
Lame. 


A  New  John  Gilpin, — The  Lebanon 
(Ohio)  Star  tells  a  good  railroad  anecdote. 
The  other  day,  when  the  cars  stopped,  oh 
the  way  to  Xenia,  for  a  moment,  a  oountry- 
man  mounted  tbe  locomotive  to  see  what  he 
couU  learn.  <<  In  tbe  progress  of  bis  in- 
vestigation be  took  hold  of  a  orank,  and 
giving  it  a  turn,  with  the  speed  of  tbe  wind, 
off  sprang  the  locomomotive,  detached  from 
the  oar,  while  all  that  could  be  heard  from 
Hie  unkieky  wight  was — stop  her  !  stop  the 
iking  I  But  regardless  of  his  cries  on  it 
went,  whizzing  and  snorting,  and  was  only 
arrested  in  its  progress,  at  the  distance  of 
seven  miles,  by  running  ofi'the  track.  No 
barm  was  done — the  only  inoonvenience 
being  the  necessary  labor  and  detention  of 
getting  back  the  truant  locomotive,  and  the 
awful  fright  to  its  John  Gilpin  rider. 


A  Feathered  Patroness  of  the  News* 
papers.-^The  Marion  (Va.)  Pioneer  states 
that  it  has  a  subscriber,  a  lad  eleven  years 
of  age,  who  pays  his  subecriptkm  in  eggs, 
though  having  but  one  hen. 

VtcissUudes  of  Whaling.- — ^^A  hlter 
dated  Maui,  Oct.  16,  1845,  from  on  board 
the  ship  Josejpb  Meigs,  states  that  while  on 
the  N.  W.  coast,  June  8,  she  bad  a  boat 
stove  by  a  whale,  and  one  mant  Joseph 
Anken,  killed,  and  another,  BenjamiQ  Og- 
den,  badly  hurt.  The  ship  Qolcon^  of 
New  Bedford,  in  May  last,  also  had  a  boat 
stove  by  a  whale,  and  two  men  killed,  named 
Charles  Robbins  and  John  Montgomery. 
Heard  that  ship  Huntress,  Shearman,  of 
New  Bedford,  put  away  from  the  ground  in 
August,  had  two  boats  stove  and  two  men 
wounded.  The  Qolconda,  on  tbe  20th  of 
May,  in  lat  45  N.  Ion.  177  W.,  was  board- 
ed by  a  heavy  sea,  which  swept  away  her 
two  ice  boats  and  did  considerable  other 
damage  about  the  decks. — [Bost,  Post. 

The  law,  to  punish  a  destruction  of,  or 
injury  to  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  is  ex- 
tended over  the  State.  The  penalty  is,  for 
an  injury  assessed  at  50  cts.  to  $1. — 
imprisonment  for  30  days,  and  not  over  60 
days  confinement  at  any  event. 

The  law  to  em^ourage  agnculture  is,  that 
when  30  or  more  persons  meet,  and  elect 
officers,  and  raise  $50,  then  the  co.  Audi- 
tor is  to  raise  an  equal  sum,  from  $50  up 
to  $200,  or  not  over  half  a  cent  tax  on  each 
inhabitant  This  money  is  fi>i;  premiums 
for  improving  soils,  crops,  manures,  stock, 
implements,  6lo.  A  report  is  to  be  made 
annually  to  tbe  State  Society,  or  Board,  of 
whom  Benj.  Ruggles,  Esq.  and  Isaac  Nis- 
wanger,  of  Belmont,  are  members.  When 
the  Belmont  Society  got  under  way,  and  all 
sails  set,  we  shall  notice,  how  well  the  agri- 
cultural ship  plows  the  ocean  wilderness, 
and  surmounts  the  waves  of  weeds  and 
stubble. — Ohio  Paper, 


"  Petbr  Parley  "  heW  a  Levee  on  Sa- 
turday, at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hennen,  in 
Royal  street,  which  will  long  be  remember- 
ed by  the  host  of  children  who  were  present 
and  listened  to  his  delightful  talk.  Tbe 
Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Mayor, 
RoQorder,  Teachers  and  Pupils  of  tbe 
public  schools,  and  a  great  number  of 
our  citizens  called  on  Mr.  Goodrich  to  pay 
their  respects.  Mr.  G.  is  about  to  return 
home.  The  blessings  of  young  and  old 
accompany  him. — N.  O.Pic.^ 
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IPCDOISS^^ 


PEACE  SONG. 

The  following  Ode  was  wriltcti  6y  Ket. 
Elwathah  DaVis.  ttt  a  Peace  Cooycniion  held 
in  Providence,  on  the  27ih  January,  in  the 
midsi  of  the  stirring  appeals  which  were  ad- 
dressed  to  the  audience  on  that  occasion : 
Not  with  the  flafthin^  steel, 
Nor  with  the  cannoa^s  peal, 

Or  stir  of  drum; 
But  in  the  bonds  of  love 
Our  white  fla;^  floats  above— 
Her  emblem  is  the  dore — 
'Tie  thus  we  come. 

The  laws  of  Christian  light. 
These  are  our  Weapons  bright, 

Our  mighty  shield ; 
Christ  18  our  leader  high. 
And  the  brodd  plains  which  Ita 
Beneath  the  blessed  sky* 

Oqf  battle-fields 

What  is  that  great  intent, 
On  which  each  heart  is  bent, 

Our  hosts  amon^  ? 
It  is  that  hale  may  die. 
That  War's  red  curse  may  fly. 
And  War's  high  praise  for  aye. 

No  more  be  sung  ! 

Thai  all  the  poor  may  rest. 
Beneath  their  own  vines  bleat, 

In  glorious  peace ; 
That  death  and  hell  may  yield, 
And  human  hearts,  long  steeled. 
By  love's  pure  drops  unsealed, 

From  warfare  ceaee. 

Oh !  then,  in  Gk>d's  great  name, 
Let  each  pure  spirit  flame 

Both  bright  and  clear ; 
Stand  firmly  m  your  lot, 
Cry  ye  aloud,  doubt  not. 
Be  every  fear  forgot— 

Christ  leads  us  hefe. 

So  shall  eartk'a  distant  lands, 
In  happy,  holy  bands. 

One  brotherhood. 
Together  rise  and  sing, 
Gifts  to  one  altar  bring, 
And  Heaven's  Eternal  King 

Pronounce  it  good. 


THE  SCASONS* 

The  following  beautiful  passage  fs  from  a 
Poem  written  by  Geobob  Vashon,  a  colored 
young  man  of  Pittsburffh.  They  exceed  any 
verses*  says  the  Newark  Advertiser,  we  have 
seen  from  a  **8kin  not  Colored  like  our 
own :" — 

First,  SpEiNG  came  tripping  on  from  Sbuthem 

bowers, 
And  strewed  her  sunny  path  with  fragrant 

flowers, 


Bade  the  still  brook  from  out  its  torpoi  wake, 
Apd  freed  from  icy  bonds,  tbe  cafVtive  lake^ 
Then  smiling  back  upon  the  snfiitng  iMid, 
Resigned  the  rule  to  SunMEa'a  warmer  hand. 
Earth,  in  the  genial  change  rejoicing  much. 
Glowed  like  a  picture  *ileeth  a  (luido's  touch. 
And  lovelier  grew  with  each  soeeeeding  day. 
Till  AuTtJMN  seized  the  sceptre  and  the  a  way. 
She,  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
Tinged  with  rich  brown  each  leaflet'a  bril- 
liant men. 
Cast  o*er  the  land  her  sad  yet  lof  elr  smile. 
Then  sank  betreath  dread  Wintbr*8  chilling 

Wfle.— 
Pread   Winter,  wfaro/  with  no  kmd  feeNng 

warm. 
Evoked,  in  envious  rage,  the  blightning  storm ; 
And  conscious,  that  no  ^ft  she  could  bestow. 
To  equffi  Summer's,  Spring's,  or  Autumn's 

glow. 
Blew,  spitefully,  her  freezing  breath  on  all. 
And  strove  to  crush  earth  *neath  her  snowy 
pall. 

To  Our  Subscribers.— Those  who  wish 
to  receive  the*  second  volume,  and  have  not 
paid  for  it,  are  requested  to  send  $1  without 
further  delay  throtigh  the  Post-master,  or  by 
mail,  without  payhig  postage. 

Those  who  wish  to  withdraw  their  names, 
are  reqdested  to  return  the  last  number  re- 
ceived, with  the  name  and  addr^si^  It  will 
be  stopped  forthwith. 

To  ALL  OUR  Subscribers. — If  each  wfll 
procure  one  new  subscriber,  it  will  be  ren- 
dering an  important  service  to  a  new  pub- 
lication, designed  for  extenaitte  and  lasting 
benefit. 

iTHE  AMERICAN  PENNY  MAGAZINE 

AND    FAMILT    MEWSPAPBB, 

With  numerous  Engravings. 
Edited  by  Theodore  Dwlght,  9r. 

le  piihlithed  weekly,  at  the  oflke  oC  the  Jhm  Yodi 
Express,  No.  112  Broadway,  at  3  ceoli  a  Donbcr.  (16 
pe^s  large  octaVo,)  Ot,  io  subscribeis  recehrfaig  it  bf 
mail,  and  paying  iff  advance,  %\  a  year. 

fttets  torts. 

Back  munbers  can  be  supplied. 

PostHiasiers  are  authorised  lo  renit  moaey. 

BndoM  a  Ooe  Dollar  BiP,  without  payiMM  of  pot- 
tage, «ih1  the  work  Will  be  sent  for  the  year. 

''  The  infiNrmation  coataioed  in  this  Woik  is  woift 
more  thSn  silver."— iv.  Y.  Ohtmr^Mr. 

*«  ft  should  be  iu  everv  family  in  the  oomrtry.**— 
N,  Y.  BapHtt  Rseorder.  ' 

The  New  York  Methodist  Advocate  speaks  of  It  :a 
shnilar  terms     Also  many  other  paftcrs. 

Editors  of  newspapers  publfshing  this  ad- 
vertisement foi  3  months,  will  be  furnished 
with  the  work  for  one  year. 
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A    SCOTCH    LAKE. 


Tbe  Highlands  of  SootUnd  invite  our 
UtenlioB,  by  tbe  rude  boldnesa  of  their 
moanbuna,  the  dark  valties  and  rav\nea 
which  terve  as  roada  between  them,  and 
the  placid  little  lakes  which  they  encloae. 
Bat  the  country  haa  borrowed  its  chief  in- 
tcieat  fioin  the  evenia  and  peraonages  of 
hiitory,  and  the  writings  which  have  trans- 
Buiied  them  to  poateriiy. 

Tbe  scenery,  when  viewed  without  its 
inocititions,  is  generally  destitute  of  the 
two  other  features  which  are  commonly  to 
be  ngarded  aa  eaaeutial  to  its  interest :  vege- 
tation  and  inhabitants. 

Tbe  hills  are  wholly  destitute  of  trees, 
and  the  surface  is  oveTspread  with  t  thin 
coat  of  heath,  which  gives  a  most  unvary- 
ing and  melancholy  aspect  to  the  scene, 
which  ever  way  we  Uirn.    The  population 


is  very  small,  soattered,  kA  commonly 
hidden  from  view,  amidst  the  recesses  of 
the  mountaias,  while  such  traces  of  in- 
habitants as  are  diacorered,  present  a  de- 
pressing picture  of  poverty  and  degradatioo. 

Many  poeta  and  writers  of  fictions  lavs 
labored  hard  to  paint  in  interesting  coIoD^ 
the  character  of  the  Highlanden:  hot  an 
attentive  reader,  on  cool  reoeotion,  may 
easily  see  through  the  thin  veil  of  nxnaBca 
which  is  otien  hungoror  igooTanoe,  tuper- 
siition,  pride  and  misery.  They  are  idll 
poor  victims  of  Rcme,  who  have  been,  to 
the  present  day,  shot  up  from  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  light,  and  the  physical 
blessings,  which  the  Re&imatioii  iatrodueed 
into  other  parts  of  Scotland  in  the  sixtsenth 
century. 

The  hisioiioal  interest  of  Scottish  history, 
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i«  chiefly  connected  with  that  period :  for 
then  first  began  a  contest  between  real 
freedom  and  that  power  which  ever  was,  and 
still  is,  her  deadliest  foe. 

•  Sir  Walter  Scoa  himself  says,  in  the  in- 
troduction to  his  <<  Minstrels  of  the  Scottish 
Border :" — ^'  We  have  no  occasion  to  trace 
the  state  of  the  herders,  during  the  long 
and  obscure  period  of  Scottish  history, 
which  preceded  the  accession  of  the  Stuart 
fiimily."  He  remarks,  that  the  earliest 
ballads  are  hardly  coeval  with  James  V. 
The  only  hints  handed  down  of  the  nature 
of  the  warfare  waged  on  the  Scottish  Bor- 
der, between  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  are  to 
be  sought  in  the  Welsh  bards ;  and  they 
lead  us  only  to  the  sad  conclusion,  that  the 
words  of  Tacitus  give  it  a  just  description  : 

**  Ubi  solitudinem  faeiunt,  pacem  appellant.*' 

IWhere  they  create  a  desert,  they  call  it 
making  peace.] 

Thus  briefly  does  even  Scott  himself  pass 
over  many  centuries,  for  the  absolute  dearth 
of  materials.  He  adds,  however,  several 
pages,  on  the  events  of  modem  times,  the 
habits  and  characteristics  of  the  people, 
which  are  worthy  of  perusal,  and  are 
founded  on  well  established  history.  The 
genuine  taste  for  simple,  natural  poetry  and 
sweet  music,  in  which,  in  our  opinion, 
the  southern  Scots,  have  excelled  all  other 
people,  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Lesley,  in 
speaking  of  the  March  men : 

"Placent  admodum  sibi  sua  musica,  et 
rhythmicis  suis  cantionibus,  quas  de  ma- 
jorum  suorum  gestis,  aut  ingeniosis  predan- 
di,  precandive,  stratematibus  ipsi  confin- 
gunt." 

A  strain  ormusio,  well  adapted  to  our 
taste,  and  combined  with  poetry,  a  cor- 
responding  character,  may  make  strong  and 
enduring  impressions;  and  whatever  na- 
tural  scene  becomes  associated  with  it  in 
the  mind,  partakes  of  a  deep  and  permanent 
mterest  All  persons  have  not  the  same 
taste.  Education  has  its  influence.  But 
many  admire  the  simplicity,  sweetness,  de. 
licacy,  and  high  native  refinement  of  Scotch 
poetry,  and  take  a  real,  though  it  may 


i 


sometimes  be  an  indefinable  pleasure  in 
visiting  the  scenes  of  the  barren  but  pic- 
turesque country  to  which  they  belong. 
Solitude  has  less  to  repel  us,  where  the 
memory  and  the  imagination  find  such  ac^ 
tive  and  agreeable  occupation.  The  district 
of  Scottish  song  is  strictly  a  very  limited 
portion  of  Scotland,  lying  near  the  Bor. 
der:  but  scenes  beyond  have  sometunes 
been  entered^  by  the  poets ;  and  Scott  has 
given  us  some  brief,  but  beautiful  descrip. 
tions  of  some  of  the  lates,  which  lie  north 
of  that  region.  The  wonder  is,  that  he  has 
Hone  no  more.  He  had  a  strange  and 
lamentable  reverence  for  superstitions. 
Among  the  notes  of  his  "Complete  Po- 
etical Works,"  with  a  mass  of  matter  re- 
lating  to  a  thousand  childish  traditions, 
fables,  &c.,  will  be  found  a  variety  of  im- 
portant imformation :  but  the  reader  should 
be  accustomed  to  separate  wheat  from  chaff 
and  pass  over  three  quarters  of  the  para- 
graphs before  him. 

Pennant's  Tours  in  Scotland,  although 
not  of  the  most  recent  dates,  abound  in  de- 
scriptions of  scenery,  as  well  as  historical, 
and  other  valuable  matter.  They  are  con- 
tained in*  the  third  volume  of  Pinkerton*s 
Voyages,  republished  in  this  country,  in 
quarto,  which  we  have  before  recommended 
for  family  libraries.  We  copy  from  him 
the  following  characteristic  descriptions  of 
the  liakes. 

'*It  is  an  idle  observation,  that  seemg 
one  is  seeing  all  of  their  superb  watera : 
for  ahnost  every  one  I  visited  has  its  proper 
features.  Loch  Leven  is  a  broad  expanse, 
with  isles  and  cultivated  shores.  Loch 
Tay  makes  three  bold  windings,  has  steep 
but  sloping  shores,  cultivated  in  manv  parts, 
and  bounded  by  vast  hills. 

Loch  Rannock  is  broad  and  straight, 
has  more  wildness  about  it,  with  a  large, 
natural  pine-wood  on  its  southern  banks. 

Loch  Tumel  is  narrow,  confined  by  the 
sloping  sides  of  steep  hills,  and  has  on  its 
western  limits  a  flat,  rich,  xvooded  country, 
watered  by  a  most  serpentine  stream. 

The  Loch  of  Spinie  is  almost  on  a  flat, 
and  its  sides  much  indented 
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Loch  Moy  is  small,  and  has  soft  features 
on  its  hanks,  amidst  rude  environs. 

Loch  Ness  is  straight  and  narrow:  its 
shores  abound  with  a  wild  magnificence, 
lofty,  precipitous  and  wooded^  and  has  all 
the  greatness  of  an  Alpine  lake^ 

Loch  Oich  has  lofty  mountains  at  a  small 
distance  from  its  borders:  the  shores  in- 
dented, and  the  water  decorated  with  isle3. 

Loch  Loch  \vant8  the  isles;  its  shores 
slope,  and  several  straits  terminate  on  its 
banka 

Loch  Awe  is  long  and  waving ;  its  little 
isles  tufted  with  trees,  and  just  appearing 
above  the  water,  its  two  great  sources  of 
water  at  the  extremities,  and  its  singular 
kteral  discharge  cear  one  of  them,  suffi- 
ciently mark  this  great  lake. 

Loch  Lomond,  the  last,  ihe  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  Caledonian  lakes.  The  first  view 
of  it  from  Tarbat  presents  an  extensive  ser- 
pentine winding  amidst  lofty  hills  ;  on  the 
north,  barren,  black  and  rocky  hills,  dark- 
en with  their  shade  that  ccmtracted  part  of 
the  water.  On  the  west,  the  moimtains  are 
clothed,  near  the  bottoms,  with  woods  of 
oak,  quite  to  the  water's  edge ;  their  sum- 
mits lofty  naked  and  craggy.  On  the  east 
the  mountains  are  equally  high,  but  their 
tops  form  a  more  even  ridge,  para) J  ^  to  the 
lake,  except  where  Ben  Lomond,  like  Sau 
amidst  his  companions,  overtops  the  rest. 


LOCH  KATRINE. 

BT  SCOTT. 

*  Onward,  amid  the  copse,  'gan  peep 
A  narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep, 
Afibrchng  scarce  such  breadth  of  brim 
As  served  the  wild  duck's  brood  to  swim. 
Lost  for  a  space,  through  thickets  veering, 
fiat  broader  when  again  appearing. 
Tall  rocks  and  lofted  knolls  their  face 
Cold  on  the  dark-blue  mirror  trace  ,- 
And  farther  as  the  Kunter  stray'd, 
Still  broader  sweeps  the  channel  made. 
The  shaggv  mounds  no  longer  stood, 
Emerging  irom  the  tangled  wood : 
Bat,  waye>encircled>  seem'd  to  float. 
Like  castle,  sirded  with  its  moat ; 
>  ITet  broader  floods,  extending  still, 
Divide  them  from  their  parent  hill, 
Till  each,  retiring,  claims  to  be 
An  islet  in  an  inland  sea. 

**  And  thus  an  airy  point  he  won, 
Where,  gleaming  with  the  setting  sun,, 


One  bnraishM  sheet  of  living  gold. 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him,  roU'd : 
In  all  her  length,  far^ winding  lay, 
With  promontory,  creek  and  bay. 
And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright. 
Floated  amid  the  livelier  li^ht. 
And  mountains,  that  like  giants  stand. 
To  sentinel  enchanted  lana. 
High  on  the  south  huge  Benvenue 
Down  on  the  lake,  in  masses,  threw 
Crags,  knolls  and  mounds,  conftis'dly  hurPd, 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world*    . 
A  wildering  forest  feathered  o'er 
His  ruined  sides  and  summit  hoar. 
While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 
Ben-an  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare." 
{jMdy  of  the  Lake.    Canto  L   Stanza  13.) 

The  following  remarks  we  find  m  a  note  on 
the  same  page. 

**  The  clans  who  inhabited  the  romantic 
regions  of  Loch  Katrine  were,  even  until  a 
late  period,  much  addicted  so  predatory  ex- 
cursions upon  their  Lowland  neighbors. 
Graham  says,  (in  his  Sketches  of  scenery  in 
Perthshire,)  '  In  former  times  those  parts  of 
the  district  which^  are  situated  beyond  the 
Grampian  range,  were  rendered  almost  inac- 
cessible by  strong  barriers  of  rocks,  and  moun- 
tains, and  lakes.  It  was  a  border  country ; 
and,  though  on  the  very  verge  of  the  low 
country,  it  was  almost  totally  sequestered 
from  the  world,  and,  as  i(  were,  insulated 
with  respect  to  society.  It  is  well  known, 
that  in  the  Highlands,  it  was,  in  former 
times,  accounted  not  only  lawful,  but  honor- 
able, among  hostile  tribes,  to  commit  depreda- 
tions on  one  another ;  and  these  habits  of  the 
age  were  perhaps  strengthened  in  this  district, 
by  the  circumstances  which  have  been  men- 
tioned. It  bordered  on  a  country,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which,  while  they  were  richer,  were 
less  warlike  than  they,  and  widely  different 
by  language  and  manners.** 


FermoiU.— This  state  was  settled  in  1763, 
by  English,  chiefly  from  Connecticut,  under 
mats  from  New*Hampshire;  admitted  into 
uie  Union  in  1791 :  capital,  Montpelier^  One 
year's  residence  gives  the  right  to  vote  to  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  will  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance.  Area,  1 0,205  square  miles. 
Population  m  laiO,  291,948. 

Maryland, — ^This  state  was  settled  m  1694, 
by  English :  acceeded  to  the  Union  in  April, 
1788;  capital,  Annapolis.  One  year's  resi- 
dence in  the  iState  and  six  months  in  the 
country,  gives  the  right  to  vote  to  every  white 
male  citizen.  Area,  10,829.  square  miles 
Population  in  1840,  469,233. 
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A  NEW-ENGIiAND  VIIiliAGC 

CoMTnnrED  fbom  Vol.  ILt  fags  83. 


\ 


Town  fMetmgs-^how  eondueted.^Their  ef- 
feet  on  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
peoplct 
* .  The  following  remarks  oa  the  Town-Meet- 
ings of  Goonecticat  we  copy  from  President 
Dwighl's  Travels,  (Vol.  L,  chap.  21.)  The 
work  was  addressed  to  an  English  gentleman, 
and  designed,  Sn  a  great  measure,  to  correct 
foreign  misrepresentations  and  misconcep- 
tions of  the  condition  and  character  of  our  coun- 
try:  but  It  will  be  interesting  to  many  of  our 
readers,  and  profitable  to  some,  to  read  a  brief, 
deaf  and  practical  riew  of  the  go? emment, 
as  it  is  arranged  and  planned  on,  not  only  in 
Conaecticut,  but  in  New  England  generally, 
and  with  some  variations,  in  many  other 
parts  of  our  country.  The  outline  of  the 
plan  here  given,  with  the  reflections  made  on 
its  principles  and  tendencies,  may*  have  a 
salutary  effect  on  those  who  may  be  led  by 
them  to  reflect  upon  the  character  of  their 
ancestors. 

-  In  mv  last  letter  I  gave  you  a  summary 
view  or  the  Towns,  and  (Jounties,  in  this 
State;  from  which  vou  will  perceive  that 
they  are  both  Republics,  subordinate  to  the 
State;  and  that  each  town  is,  in  som^ re- 
spects, subordinate  to  the  County,  in  which 
it  exists.  It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to 
Biake  any  particular  observations  concerning 
the  Counties.  The  towns,  you  will  perceive, 
have  many  peculiar  interests  of  great  impor- 
tance ;  are  required  to  perform  many  impor* 
tant  duties ;  are  invested  with  many  valuable 
powers,  rights  and  privileges;  and  are  pro^ 
tected  from  ii\justice,  and  imposition,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  the  perfor- 
mance of  thbit  duties. 

The  Legislature  of  each  to^,  is,  like  that 
composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
ties ;  a  minority  of  whom  decides  every 
question.  The  proceedings  of  the  Legisla- 
ture are  all  controlled  by  exact  rules;  and 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  proper  officers. 
The  confusion,  incident  to  popular  meetings, 
and  so  often  disgraceful  to  those  of  Athens 
and  Rome,  is  effectually  prevented. 

To  this  state  of  things  many  caases  contri- 
bute.  The  towns  are  all  of  a  moderate  size, 
and  population.  The  numbers,  assembled  at 
any  town  meeting,  must,  therefore,  be  always 
moderate.  Of  course,  the  noisy,  tumultuous 
proceedings  and  rash  measures,  so  generally 
found  in  great  assemblies  of  men,  are  here 
unknown.  The  regulations,  also,  are  marked 
with  the  strictest  propriety.  No  person 
speaks  without  leave.  The  person  who  rises 
first,  speaks  first ;  and  no  person  interrupts 
him.    The  votes,  and  all  the  other  proceed- 


ings, are  conducted  with  a  very  honorable 
decorum.  The  most  powerful  cause,  perhaps, 
of  all  this  propriety  is  to  be  fotmd  in  the 
education,  and  habits  of  the  people ;  under 
the  influence  of  which  every  person,  after  the 
meeting  is  adjourned,  usuallv  retires  to  his 
house ;  and  riot,  noise  and  indecency,  so  com- 
mon on  similar  occasions  in  other  countries, 
are  here  unknown. 


All  the  proceedim^  of  these  Assemblies 
are,  also,  matters  of  record ;  and  can  be  re- 
examined, complained  of  and  rectified,  at  any 
subsequent  period.  " 

Their  measures  only  affect  their  own  con* 
cerns.  They^  will  not  injure  themselves: 
they  cannot  injure  others.  No  clashing  can 
exist  between  the  towns  themselves ;  nor  be- 
tween any  town  and  the  public:  for  their 
proceedings  are  valid,  only  bv  law;  and, 
whenever  they  contravene  it,  they  are  noth- 
ing. 

By  these  local  Legislatures  a  multitude  of 
important  concerns  are  managed,  too  nomer- 
ous,  and  unwieldy,  to  be  adjusted  bv  the 
Legislature  ot  the  State;  and  far  better 
known  by  those,  who  actually  superintend 
them,  than  by  any  other  persons.  They  have 
a  deep  interest  in  these  concerns ;  and  there- 
fore will  not  neglect  them ;  understand  them 
perfectly,  and  will  therefore  regulate  them 
wisely;  are  always  present,  and  therefore 
can  meet  and  act,  on  every  emergency. 

In  these  little  schools  men  commence  their 
apprenticeship  to  public  life ;  and  learn  to  do 
public  business.  Here  the  younff  speaker 
makes  his  first  essays :  and  here  his  talents 
are  displayed,  marked  and  acknowledged, — 
The  aged  and  discreet,  here  see  with  plea- 
sure the  promise  of  usefulness  in  the  young : 
and  fail  not  to  reward  with  honorable  testi- 
monials every  valuable  efibrt  of  the  rising 
generation.  The  questions  agitated,  though 
affecting  only  local  concerns,  and  a  moderate 
number  of  people  are  still  interesting,  and 
often  deeplv.  At  times  they  furoisn  full 
scope  fur  the  genius,  imderstanding  and  elo- 
quence of  any  man ;  are  ably  discussed,  and 
command  profound  attention.  The  sober, 
busy  citizens  of  Connectici^t  are,  however, 
very  litUe  inclmed  to  commend,  or  even  listen 
to  the  eloquence,  which  is  intended  merelv 
for  show.  He,  who  would  be  heard  with 
approbation,  or  mentioned  with  praise  must 
speak,  only  because  there  is  occasion  to  speak ; 
must  speak  with  modesty,  with  brevity,  to 
forwarder  improve  the  measures  proposed, 
or  those  which  he  substitutes;  and  not  to 
show  that  he  can  speak,  however  inge- 
niously. 

The  Select-men,  the  proper  town  Executive, 
are  intrusted  with  powers,  which  at  first 
sight  may  seem  enormous.  They,  are  un- 
doubtedly great:  and  the  trust,  (the  sphere 
of  action  being  considered,)  is  high ;  of 
course,  it  ought  always  to  be,  and  usually  is, 
committed  to  respectable  citizens.  But  ex- 
perience hss  abundantlv  proved,  that  these 
powers  are  intrusted  witn  perfect  safety,  and 
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inealeiilable  adrantage  to  the  Public  An  in* 
gtance,  in  which  they  hare  been  abused, 
has  hardly  been  known,  since  the  settlement 
of  the  State.  Numerous  and  troublesome,  as 
their  serrices  are ;  these  officers  have  in  very 
few  towns  ever  received  any  compensation, 
beside  the  consciousness  of  havmg  been 
useful,  and  the  esteem  of  their  fellow  citi* 


I  have  remarked  above,  that  men  learn  to 
do  public  business  by  being  conversant  with 
the  affairs  of  Towns.  You  will  remember, 
that  every  town  annually  elects  a  considera- 
ble nnmlier  of  officers.  Even  the  humblest 
of  the^e  offices  furnishes  opportunities  for  in« 
formation,  and  exercise  for  sagacity;  and, 
collectively,  they  are  suited  to  every  age  and 
capacity  of  man.  Virtues  are  here  tri^,  and 
talaits  occupied.  In  a  manner,  safe  alike  to 
the  employer  and  the  agent.  On  the  one 
huid  the  capacity  for  business  is  enlarged ; 
and  on  the  other  the  best  proof  is  given, 
which  can  be  given,  of  the  proper  preparato- 
ry qualifications  for  business  of  a  superior  and 
more  extensive  nature.  In  the  closet  no  man 
ever  becomes  acquainted  with  either  the  con- 
cerns, or  the  character  of  men ;  or  with  the 
manner  in  which  busmess  ought  to  be  con- 
duet^  The  general  principles  of  political, 
science  a  scholar  may  understand,  equally 
with  those  oi  other  sciences.  But  of  business, 
which  is  necessarily  done  in  detail,  if  done 
to  any  purpose,  the  mere  scholar  literally 
knows  nothing.  He  mav  be  able  to  write  a 
good  political  book :  but  he  cannot  do  politi- 
eal  business,  because  he  has  never  done  it. — 
A  plain  man,  educated  in  the  business  town, 
will  easily  show  him,  that  in  knowledge  of 
this  kind  he  is  an  infant;  and  that,  what- 
ever may  be  his  genius  or  his  acquisitions. 

At  the  same  time,  the  business  done  here, 
is  so  various,  so  similar  in  many  respects  to 
that  oi  a  Legislature,  and  so  connected  with 
the  public  pmice ;  it  returns  so  oden,  occupies 
so  many  hands,  and  involves  so  many  public 
offices;  that  the  inhabitants  become  not  a 
little  versed  in  public  affairs.  Hence  they 
are  peculiarly  qualified  to  judge  of  their  na- 
ture. A  Republican  Government  is  founded 
on  general  opinion.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the 
highest  importance,  that  this  opinion  should 
be  correct.  No  method,  hitherto  adopted  bv 
mankind*  has  been  equally  successful  with 
this,  in  forming  that  opinion,  and  in  fitting 
men  to  judge  well  concerning  governmental 
measures.  A  large  proportion  of  the  citizens 
of  this  State,  have  actually  sustained  one 

EUic  office ;  and  multitudes,  several :  and 
ve  of  course  been  personally  concerned  in 
iranaacting  public  business.  Hence  they  have 
already  known  by  experience,  the  difficulties 
inddent  to  public  concerns ;  and  are,  in  a  de- 
gree superior  to^hat  is  usually  found  else- 
where, prepared  to  form  judicious  opinions 
concerning  the  measures  of  the  Leffislature. 
I  have  heard  laws  discussed  by  plain  men 
with  more  good  sense,  than  any  mere  schqlar 
could  have  displayed  on  the  same  subjects.-^ 


*• 


By  these  men  they  were  canvassed  as  to 
their  operation  on  the.  actual  interests  of 
themselves  and  others.  By  a  scholar  they 
would  have  been  examined  as  to  their  ac- 
cordance with  preconceived  general  principleSi 
The  former  were  certain  means  of  determin- 
ing on  the  merits  of  a  law;  the  latter,  only 
probable,  and  very  imperfect. 

From  these  facts  it  arises  in  no  small  mea- 
sure, that  the  citizens  of  Connectiout  have 
ever  exhibited  a  peculiar  skill  and  discretion, 
in  both  judging  and  acting,  conceroing  public 
affairs.  Every  man,  who  arrives  at  the  high- 
er offices  of  the  magistracy,  serves,  almost  of 
course,  an  apprenticeship  in  the  concerns  of 
the  town.  Here  his  character  is  tried.  If 
he  acouires  the  general  approbation ;  he  if 
elected  to  the  Legislature.  There  he  under- 
goes a  new  trid ;  and,  if  sufficiently  ap- 
proved, is,  in  the  end,  chosen  by  the  Free- 
men at  large  into  the  CounciL  In  this  body, 
if  his  conduct  is  not  materially  altered,  he  la 
regularly  pUced  by  the  same  suffrage,  until 
he  declines  an  election ;  becomes  disquali6ed 
by  age,  or  dies.  It  may,  I  believe,  be  truly 
said,  that  under  no  €k)veniment  are  the  in- 
cumbents of  the  higher  offices  equally  secure 
of  their  places,  as  uAder  that  of  Connecticut ; 
notwithstanding  they  are  all  annually  dected 
by  the  voice  of  the  Freemen*  In  the  eight- 
eenth century  three  Govembra  only  vacated 
the  chair  by  a  deficiency  of  suffrages  in  their 
favor. 

In  several  instances,^  powerful  aftacks 
have  been  made  on  men  in  nigh  office,  either 
by  rivals,  or  by  enemies*  Almost  every  such 
attack,  however,  has  been  fruitless.  So  far 
as  my  information  extends,  such  attacks  have 
secured  to  the  objects  of  them,'all  their  for- 
mer friends ;  and  gained  them  many  more : 
and,  instead  of  diminishing  their  reputation 
and  influence,  have  increased  both,  bevond 
what  they  could  otherwise  have  acquired. 

Nor  is  this  system  of  small  efficacy  on  pub- 
lic happiness,  as  it  furnishes  the  means  of 
gratifying  ambition.  The  offices  are  numer- 
ous. To  the  least  of  them  some  distinction 
is  attached.  When  they  are  faithfully  and 
prudently  executed ;  some  degree  of  esteem, 
the  controlling  object  of  most  numan  labors, 
is  regularlv  obtained.  Men,  accustomed  to 
move  in  a  higher  sphere,  will  naturally  smile 
at  these  remarks.  But  they  smile  without  a 
warrant.  The  wish  in  a  himible  man  for  a 
humble  office,  is  just  as  rational  as  that, 
which  prompts  them  to  aim  at  the  hi^ h  em- 
ployments of  State.  In  the  same  circum- 
stances they  themselves  would  covet  the 
same  office.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  for  my 
purpose,  that  the  facts  are  such  as  I^ave 
stated.  These  offices  are  actually  coveted ; 
and  those  who  obtain  them  are  actually  gra- 
tified. No  easier,  no  more  effectual  mode 
hai  ever  been  adopted  in  a  free  State,  for 
quieting  in  so  many  minds,  a  passion,  which, 
to  sav  the  least,  might  otherwise  seriously 
intrude  upon  the  order  and  peace  of  the  com- 
munity.    , 
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FOREIGN  TRAVELS. 


A  VISIT  TO  EGYPT. 


A    JESUIT    IN    AFRICA. 

Extract  from  the  Journal  of  an  Italian 
Naval  Officer. 


\ 


Commuiiicated  for  the  Amer.  Peony  Magastne. 
BT  O.  F.  SECCHI  DE  CAS^LI. 

The  war  of  Soria  was  ended  ;  and  the 
ueaty  concluded  between  the  Ottoman  Porte 
and  Mehemet  Ali,  seemed  likely  to  bring 
about  a  peace.  I  trod  the  soil  of  Egypt ;  and 
my  ardent  wishes,  existing  for  many  years, 
were  now  grati6ed.  That  country,  for  ages 
80  ^reat  and  celebrated,  has  now  only  a 
palsied  arm,  and  eyes  to  weep  over  its  own 
'  misfortunes.  In  vain  I  sought  for  any  ves- 
tifies  of  once  great  and  magnificent  ancient 
ilezandria.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
mcmuments  and  palaces,  there  is  not  a  single 
trace  to  be  found  of  the  school  of  Alexandria, 
Of  of  the  baths  of  Cleopatra,  or  of  the  royal 
splendor  of  Alexander.  AH  has  ]>erished,  all 
8i«eps  in  the  silence  of  ruin ;  and  every  thing 
that  remained  of  antiquity  was  destroyed  by 
Tandal  Mahomedism.  The  very  nature  of  the 
soil  has  changed  its  appearance.  The  banks 
of  the  Nile  present  the  beautiful  grottos  and 

\    delightfbl  recesses  of  the  times  of  Sesostris ; 

)  but  are  not  inhabited  as  then  by  a  cheerful, 
hospitable,  and  industrious  population,  but 
are  visited  by  vessels  of  different  nations, 
moving  up  and  down  the  stream.  The  shore 
is  occupied  by  some  thousands  of  laborers, 
who  work  without  rest  under  the  blows  of 
soldiers.  A  few  Eange,  (light  boats  Qioved 
by  oars  and  sails,)  serve  for  carriages.  The 
barks  of  the  Delta,  (generally  larger  than 
those  of  the  Adriatic,)  for  passengers,  ply 
from  Rosetta  to  Cairo,  with  a  crew  of  from 
three  to  thirty  men.  When  the  wind  is  con- 
trary and  one  is  going  up  the  Nile,  the  boat- 
men land,  and,  with  a  rq>e  round  their  necks, 
drag  the  Eange  slowly  against  the  stream, 
often  without  rest  or  even  food  from  morning 
till  towards  evening,  when  'they  stop  to  take 
some  beans  and  doura  bread.  They  then  re- 
sume their  cord  for  the  whole  night;  and 
thus  they  continue  their  labors  for  a  fortnight. 

I  was  astonished  at  the  vigor  and  the 
complexion  of  the  Arab  race ;  and  at  the 
same  time  at  their  patience  and  kindness  ot 
disposition.  It  is  necessary  to  imagine  all  the 
power  of  habit  and  religious  belief,  to  under- 
stand how  so  energetic  a  people  can  submit  to 
be  driven  by  the  blows  oi  a  weak  and  corrupt 
aristociacy,  and  so  willingly  endure  misery,: 
for  nothing  can  equal  the  wretchedness  of  the 
Fellahs.  Our  poorest  inhabitants  of  the 
cabins  in  the  Alps,  behold  magnificent 
cities  in  view  of  their  villages,  but  here  the 
devations  of  ground  open  upon  a  wide  waste, 
that  seems  never  designed  as  a  refuge  for 
men.  On  approaching  them,  what  a  specta- 
cle of   misery  and    wretchedness    presents 


itself  to  the  traveller !  The  blind,  idiots  and 
leprous  men,  women  and  children,  all  lying 
on  the  ground,  or  upon  a  little  old  straw 
which  serves  them  for  a  bed. 

Nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  Bakshees,  Bak- 
shees !  The  cry  for  money  is  general,  and 
everywhere  greets  the  traveller  on  his  arrival, 
and  at  bis  departare.  Where  are  the  numer- 
ous cities  of  antiquity?  Ah,  ancient  Egypt ! 
Mother  of  the  world !  as  thy  children  call 
thee,  in  their  beautiful  and  pompous  language, 
thou  who  hast  given  all  things  to  mankiikd : 
laws,  arts,  sciences,  industry,  why  hast  thou 
kept  nothinfif  for  thyself?  The  miscalled 
Pompey's  Pillar  is  the  only  monument  which 
has  resisted  the  assaults  of  time  and  disaster. 
Mohamed  Ali  has  built  arsensals,  opened 
canals,  and  built  granaries,  but  has  done  no- 
thing to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the 
miserable  people. 

'*  Crudelitas  unicum  fundamentum  imperii 
Turcicu'' 

The  French   Quarter  is  the  best  part  of 
Alexandria.    The  Frank  Square  offers  a  most 
beautiful  appearance,  being  quite  surrounded 
with  palaces  built  in  handsome  modem  style, 
where  the  foreign  Consuls  reside,  like  petty 
sovereigns,  in  the  expensive  and  commodious 
manner  ot  Europe.    Not  far  off  is  the  mon- 
astery recently  built,  inhabited  by  monks  of 
all  kinds  and  colors,  some  waiting  to  be  sent 
into  the  interior  of  Asia,  others  to  remain 
here  or  to  go  to  Europe.    Here  the  Reverend 
fathers  enjoy  the  business  of  doing  nothing — 
U  dolce  far  niente.    Not  being  bound  to  **  di- 
vine self-tortures,"  not  subject  to  strict  obser- 
vances, thev  indulge  in  what  is  strongly  pro- 
hibited by  tneir  canons  and  vows.    The  Jesu- 
its do  not  fail  to  hold  their  place  among  the 
rest. 

While  I  was  one  day  on  a  visit  to  the  con- 
vent, I  met,  amonf^  the  monks  a  friend  of  my 
childhood,  a  Jesuit  in  profession  and  dress, 
but  not  in  heart.  Father  Penna  had  left  Italy 
four  years  before ;  and  not  being  able  to  pretend 
that  black  is  white,  and  white  black,  had 
been  sent  to  this  convent  as  a  punishment 

"  I  left  Italy,"  said  he,  "  m  183—,  at  the 
express  command  of  the  General  in  Rome, 
and  went  to  Persia,  without  being  allowed 
time  to  see,  or  to  write  to  my  father,  or  my 
mother.     A  Jesuit  has   neither  country  nor 
family.    Not  being  skilled  in  the  intrigues  or 
the  mysterious  impostures  which  my  order 
practice  in  Euroi>e,  I  was  sent  into  the  heart 
of  Asia,   to  excite  the  people  against    the 
American  Missionaries.    But  it  was  not  my 
desire  to  go  from  the  altar  to  battle,  nor  to 
change  the  cross  for  the  sword,  or  the  gospel 
for  falsehood  ;  and,  because  I  regarded  those 
holy  men  with  too  much  respect  and  venera- 
tion,    I  attempted   nothing    against    them, 
though  at  the  hazard  of  dra\^ng  down  upon 
me  the  anger  and  vengeance  of  our  company. 
How  many  times  did  those  excellent  minis- 
ters put  forth  their  exertions,  and,  when  the 
fruits  began  to  appear,  all  was  overthrown, 
and  their  evangelical  labors  defeated  by  the 
emissaries  of  Rome. 
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'*  Rome»  my  fnend,"  added  the  speaker, 
"is  a  great  machine,  the  master  Key  of 
which  is  the  Jesuits.  If  they  fall,  you  will 
see  the  Papacy  cmmhle  into  ruins.  There  is 
a  dose  connection  between  them  and  the  Ca« 
thoiic  priests.  Though  the  Jesuits  have  a 
more  advanced  post,  the  priests  all  take  the 
same  oaths  by  which  they  are  bound.  Ca- 
tholicism is  one :  its  doctrine  is  one,  its  ob- 
ject is  one.-  The  Jesuits  are  its  militia ;  and, 
when  Rome  thinks  herself  in  danger,  she 
calls  her  enemies  her  friends. 

"  Here  we  govern  *  in  partibus.'  We  have 
obtained  the  supremacy  of  this  establishment, 
which  was  formed  by  the  Franciscans. — 
Everything  must  be  subject  to  our  society, 
yet  men  believe  them  to  be  passive ;  whole 
nations  are  subject  to  their  absolute  wilU  and 
the  governments  serve  them,  by  defending 
them  or  attacking  others." 

As  I  passed  along  with  Father  Penna,  I 
entered  another  hall,  where  I  found  another 
Jesuit,  who,  he  told  me,  was  Superior  of  the 
order.  To  draw  his  portrait,  one  must  paint 
a  man  with  the  countenance  of  a  hypocrite, 
ambidoos,  restless  and  of  base  appearance, 
readily  and  exauaning  letters  and  newspa- 
pers nrom  different  countries.  Two  young 
monks  were  waiting  on  him.  The  grand  Je- 
suit placed  a  map  near  him,  measured  seve- 
ral distances  upon  it ;  then,  examining  several 
maps,  seemed  to  refer  to  some  names  of  pla- 
ces, &c.,  in  a  volcmiinous  geoffraphy.  After 
thtt  he  turned  to  a  globe,  he  placed  the 
points  of  his  compasses  upon  it,  and  said  to 
himself  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  marked  several 
different  countries: — *'This  was  ours;  this 
would  have  been,  but  — ^;  this  is  ours,  and 
that  will  be !" 

Interrupted  bjr  my  approach,  he  turned  and 
Made  me  a  Jesuit  bow ;  that  is,  with  his  eyes 
turned  towards  the  floor,  but  so  as  to  observe 
me,  with  an  expression  of  disdain  upon  his 
lips.  He  then  extended  to  me  his  hand ;  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was 
in  the  grasp  of  a  hungry  tiger. 

^  Signor,"  said  he,  "  Itmight  have  seemed 
impossible  that  the  Society  of  Jesus  could 
have  laid  its  foundations  in  sdch  distant 
coimtries !*'  "Certainly,"  replied  I;  <«and 
aa  Moutesquien  says:  'If  the  Jesuits  had 
not  come  before,  Luther  aiid  Calvin  would 
have  been  masters  of  the  world.'  "Look, 
air  ;**  said  he,  "  from  this  chamber  I  govern 
not  only  Paris,  but  China ;  not  only  China, 
but  heretical  America,  and  all  the  world ;  and 
yet  nobody  knows  how  it  is  done." 

This  Jesuit  was  a  Provincial  of  the  order, 
a  Pole  by  origin,  but  not  in  heart.  I  met  him 
aaain  in  1842,  in  the  island  of  Malta ;  where, 
after  having  excited  a  ferment,  and  drawn 
together  many  followers,  he  formed  a  plan 
for  introducing  his  order,  even  at  the  price 
of  blood.  The  English  government,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  revolution  in  the  island,  the 
lacnfice  of  victims,  and  man^  consequent 
evils,  sent  him  away  by  night  in  a  steamer, 
which  landed  him  on  the  coast  of  Sicily. 


The  good  Father  Penna  was  despatched 
back  again  to  Persia ;  but,  during  four  months 
which!  spent  in  different  paru  of  the  East,  I 
never  agam  met  with  him,  or  obtained  any 
information  concerning  him.  Oh  traveller! 
whoever  you  may  be,  who  passes  through 
the  country  of  Perm,  I  beseech  you,  make 
researches  for  Father  Penna.  I  love  him  as 
a  friend.  Bless  him,  and  listen  to  him  as  a 
friend  of  truth. 


R&iharkabU  Escape  and  Presence' of  Mind. 
As  Mrs.  Patterson,  of  this  city,  was  crossing 
the  Rail  Road  bridge,  just  south  of  Asylum 
street,  last  Monday  morning,  the  train  or  cars 
from  Springfield  came  down  and  nearly  over- 
took her  before  she  noticed  them,  when,  in 
attempting  to  get  off  the  track,  at  the  south 
end  of  the  bridge,  she  stumbled  and  fell ;  and 
not  having  sufficient  time  to  get  upon  the 
outside  of  the  track  before  the  cars  overtook 
her,  she  had  the  remarkable  presence  of  mind 
to  arrange  herself  between  the  rails,  with 
her  face  and  person  close  to  the  ground,  and 
also  to  untie  her  bonnet  strings,  when  the 
whole  train  passed  immediately  over  her 
without  causing  the  least  injury — except  a 
horrible  frifhu^Connecticut  Courant. 

HQMBLE  VIRTUE. 

-—How  modi 
Of  hmnMi  sympathy,  sad  love  to  Bod, 
Doih  sorrow  quicken  in  the  hnmble  sooL 

One  mom  within  its  mossy  nest, 

A  Violet  lav  concealed. 
And  deep  within  its  modest  breast 

Were  treasures  unrevealed. 

The  sun  came  forth,  hut  all  in  vain 

He  sought  with  subtile  ray, 
To  pierce  the  sheltered  nook,  wherem 

The  modest  Violet  lay. 

• 

That  sun  has  veiled  his  gdden  eye» 

The  clouds  begin  to  lower, 
And  from  the  darkly  brooding  sky, 

The  torrents  wildly  pour 

The  storm  has  found  the  hidden  nook 
Where  the  sweet  floweret  lay : 

And  bears  upon  the  surging  brook. 
The  sheltering  leaves  away. 

Wan,  dripping,  from  its  lowly  bed. 

The  Violet  lifts  its  eye, 
And  the  wind  that  rent  its  petals,  waves 

Their  perfume  to  the  sky. 

Youthen  Morning  Vtsitor. 

NEw-j£B8ET.^Thi8  sUtc  was  settled  m 
1627,  by  Swedes;  conquered  by  the  Dutch 
in  1625  ;  submitted  to  the  English  in  1664; 
acceded  to  the  Union  in  December,  1787; 
capital,  Trenton.  One  year's  residence  in  the 
State  gives  the  right  to  vote,  except  to  pau- 
pers, &c.  Area,  6,900  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation in  1840,  373,306. 
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Then  is  aomething  so  congenial  to  a  le- 
fleeting  mind  in  the  toUtude  of  a  grove, 
end  the  wildoeBS  of  nutoie  in  the  retired 
wood,  that  we  usually  find  persons  of  taste 
and  outlivalion  aetting  a  high  value  upon 
scenes  of  that  ohamcter,  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  they  have  mingled 
with  meo,  and  derota)  time  to  the  study  of 
bookik 

The  beauties  of  the  forest  and  the  grove 
are  staig  by  many  an  English  poet ;  and  a 
conespoiding  taste  is  displayed  to  a  travel- 
ler in  that  land,  in  a  thousand  country  seats, 
cottages,  and  boxes,  (as  the  humbler  kind 
of  mral  residences  are  fiuniliaily  denomin- 
ated,) by  the  oAre  taken  to  surrouod  them 
as  muoh  as  possible  with  clusters  of  shady 
trees,  and  to  cat  off  the  view  of  every  dis- 
cordant otgect,  by  thick-eet  shrubbery.  In 
France,  however,  and  in  some  of  the  other 
continental  countries,  a  more  artificial  taste 
still  exists ;  and,  among  the  few  country 
Tssideticea  we  find,  belonging  to  citizens, 
the  training  and  clipping  of  trees,  in  stiff 
and  unnatural  forms,  ofiea  present  an  aspect 
at  first  striking  and  singular,  but  commonly, 
we  believe,  disagreeable,  and  even  painful 
to  an  Amencan  eye. 

We  can  say,  for  our  own  part,  at  least, 


that  even  a  short  stay  in  countries  where 
such  a  taste  prevails,  has  always  been  suffi- 
cient to  excite  a  strong  desire  !or  the  simple 
wildness  of  nature.  To  us,  who  are  ac- 
customed to  reasonable  liberty,  in  thinking 
and  acting,  from  our  very  in&ncy,  it  is  plea- 
sing to  see  even  the  vegetable  kingdom  en- 
joying  freedom;  and  this  moral  oijoy- 
ment  is  superadded  at  home  to  that  of  the 
beauty  of  nature.  But  there  is  a  consider- 
ation, of  a  still  higher  kind,  which  often 
has  its  eSect  even  when  we  are  not  dis- 
tinctly consoious  of  it :  we  are  surrounded 
by  the  works  of  God,  unmingted  with  the 
works  of  man,  and  undefiled,  undisturbed 
untouched  by  bis  fingers.  We  recoUeot 
that  we  also  are  his  creatures,  and  that  "  he 
is  not  far  from  any  of  us,"  for  his  active 
power  is  constantly  shown  in  the  slow  bat 
constant  growth  of  the  humble  violet  and 
the  mighty  oak.  The  birds  raise  their 
voices  ia  his  praise,  with  notes  is  sweet  as 
those  of  Paradise,  and  our  hearts  must  join 
in  the  song,  if  they  are  not  as  hard  as  the 
rocks  beneath  our  feet. 


Iowa.— Tbis  Slate  was  sallied  by  emigrania  J 

chiefly  from  the  northern  and  easierfl  states ;  ( 

admitted  iato  the  Union  as  an  independent  J 
State.  Match  3,  1845  j  capital,  Iowa  Ciiy. 
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THE    PHEASANT. 


The  wtioI«  du*,  oi  older,  oT  the  fowli 
aSin  peraliu  innrett  to  the  obtrva  of  tb« 
ftuhered  nee.  Olheii  m&;  be  bold  or  bean 
tJinl,  gncefol  in  motion,  oi  melodioua  in  song , 
bat  theM  ue  either  met  with  aa  the  coofidiog 
Inend*  of  man,  oi  eautr  domeeticUedi  and 
iiMful  to  him  u  food 

The  firat  eU«  <A  birda  are  known  hj  their 
loBg  ukd  erooked  beaki  and  elawt,  and  the 
fona  and  ■tractofo  of  the  latter,  which  ear 
able  them  to  grasp,  like  thoMvof  the  cat 
speeiea;  and  b^  the  fnriotii  and  rorecioas  na- 
tnre,  which  betonga  to  animals,  seizing  and 
feeding  on  flesh.  The  Swimming  birds  are 
eaailf  dialingniibed  by  webbed  feet,  and  short 
lega,  K>  well  adapted  to  their  appropriate  ele- 
ment ;  while  the  long  necks  and  legs  of  the 
Waders  well  correspond  with  their  habits. 
The  nnm«roiu  and  Tarioos  Fetching  birds 
•how,  in  the  forms  of  the  bill  and  the  toea, 
that  ibey  feed  on  Tegetables  or  worms,  and 
ihat  iliejr  can  ttand  upon  (he  iwiga  of  tneea 
more  eaaUy  and  firmly  than  upon  the  grotmd. 
The  Fowb  alone  e^ibit  the  strong  leg  and 
flat  foot,  10  well^  adapted  to  walking  and 
rannidg  with  great  ipeed  apm  a  Bat  mrfiice, 
while  the  woakneaa  of  the  bonea  between  the 
winga  shows  that  they  are  generally  but  ill 
qmJified  for  a  long  or  rapid  flight. 

BoTeral  species  of  the  gallinactB,  or  fowl, 
an  associated  in  oar  minds  with  the  earliest 


lecollectioos  of  childhood.  They  lolled  iia,  i 
at  eTcnlDg,  to  sweet  repose,  with  theii  peace-  ! 
fill,  if  not  melodious  notea;  and  welcomed  tis  < 
to  the  bright  momioga  of  yoath,  with  roices  ( 
which,  in  later  years,  strike  ua  like  strains  of  , 
music,  with  the  "  memory  of  joys  that  are  J 
past."  Harmless,  peacefnl  and  nsefol,  they  i 
are  6t  compaoioos  of  the  domestic  scene; 
and  their  simple  and  guileless  habits,  with  | 
the  easy  tabor  of  proTiding  for  them,  snd  the  i 
reward  which  they  yield  their  benelactors,  in  i 
baekeilula  of  ^gs,  and  -broods  of  chickens,  | 
render  them  deserredly  favorites  among  al- 
most every  family  of  man,  of  whatever  \ 
climate,  langnage,  or  complexion. 

The  Pheasant,  however,  is  one  of  the  fowl  i 

tribe,  ieaat  known  in  our  eoontry.     It  differs  < 

greatly  from  the  Partridge,  which  improperly  |^ 

bears  its  name  in  our  Middle  States.    The  ( 
following  description  of  the  Pheasant  proper, 

from  Buffon,  will  enable  every  reader  to  draw  ! 
the  contrast. 


Next  to  the  peacock,  the  pheasant,  both  ' 

for  the  vivid  color  of  its  plumes  and  their  de-  \ 
lightfnl  miziurea  and  variety,  is  the  moat 
beautiful  of  the  winged  tribea.    No  effects  of 

the  pencil  can  produce  anything  sogloaay  ', 

and  tirilliBni,  or  so  delicately  bl«)ded.    Il  is  < 

repotted  that  Crossus,   king  of  Lydia,  when  ', 

seated  on  his  (hrooe,  in  sll  the  pomp  and  co^  J 

tume  of  rastem  splendor,  asked  Solon  if  he  i 

had  ever  seen  any  thing  so  magnificent.    The  J 

philosopher,  unawed  by  Miyeaiy,  and  pridii^  J 
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himitelf  on  his  natire.  freedom  and  simplicity, 
replied ;  that,  after  having  seen  the  beautiiul 
plumage  of  the  pheasant,  he  could  be  daz- 
zled by  no  other  nnery. 

The  pheasant,  however,  is  not  only  beauti- 
fal  to  the  eye,  but  is  also  a  peculiar  delicacy 
ibr  the  table :  but,  as  if  shunning  the  protec- 
tion of  men,  it  loves  to  inhabit  the  thickest 
woods  and  most  unfrequented  parts  of  the 
forest.  Though  removed  .from  its  native 
warm  and  genial  dimaies,  it  still  preserves 
its  innate  predilection  for  freedom;  and  now 
lives  wild  and  untamed  among  us,  ornament- 
ing our  parks  and  forests;  where  it  feeds 
on  acorns,  berries,  and  grain. 

In  a  wild  slate  the  hen  pheasant  lays  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  eggs  in  a  season;  but  in  a 
state  of  captivity,  she  seldom  produces  more 
than  ten.  in  a  state  of  nature,  she  hatches 
and  rears  her  young  with  resolution,  vigi- 
lance, and  patience;  but,  when  kept  tame, 
she  becomes  remiss  in  these  duties,  and  a 
common  hen  is  generally  made  her  substi- 
tute. 

As  of  all  other  domestic  fowls,  there  are 
many  varieties  of  the  pheasant :  some  white, 
some  spotted,  and  others  crested. 

Of  pheasants  which  are  not  naturalized  in 
England,  but  only  kept  in  aviaries,  we 
find  the  black  and  white  Chiuese,  the  painted 
Chinese,  the  homed  Indian,  the  Brazilian, 
and  the  peacock  pheasant ;  all  eminently  dis- 
tinguished by  their  beauty  and  general  ele- 
gance of  their  form. 


American  Sugar  Crop,  —While  the  whole 
commercial  and  reading  world  seem  to  be 
taken  with  astonishment  at  the  increased 
production  of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  the 
immensely  rapid  progress  of  other  species  of 
production  is  overlooked.  The  increase  of 
the  provision  crop  alone  since  1830,  is  said  to 
be  equal  to  the  whole  production  of  that  year. 
Only  a  few  years  since,  nine- tenths  of  the 
sugar  used  in  this  country  was  the  product  of 
foreign  labor. 

The  culture  of  cane  was  first  introduced 
into  Louisiana  from  St.  Domingo,  by  the  Jesu- 
its as  early  as  1725-'6.  The  Malabar  or  Cre- 
ole Cane  was  first  used— then  the  Otaheite, 
and  finally  the  Ribbon,  introduced  from 
Georpa  by  Mr.  Coiron  in  1817.  This  last  is 
now  in  general  use— as  it  matures  sooner  and 
better  resists  an  early  winter.  The  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  was  commenced  in  1784  near 
New  Orleans— product  3,000  lbs.  per  acre- 
quality  equal  10  the  best  St,  Domingo  Mus- 
cavado.  In  1784  Louisiana  was  ceded  to 
Spain,  and  the  culture  ceased  till  1791.  In 
1796,  one  plantation  produced  a  crop  worth 
$12,000— still  the  progress  of  the  culture  was 
alow,  and  there  were  only  a  few  plantations 
under  culture  when  the  cession  to  the  United 
States  took  place.  From  1803  to  1817,  the 
extent  of  production  is  not  known.  In  1818 
it  reached  25,000  hogsheads— and  cattle  was 
the  only  power  used.  In  1822,  steam  was  in- 
Uoduced,  and  the  product  extended  to  30,000 


^ 


hogsheads.  From  that  tmie  to  1840  the 
crop  continued  to  increase  until  it  reached 
119,000  hogsheads.  Since  the  passage  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1842,  the  extensiooof  the 
culture  has  been  exceedingly  rapid.  The 
crop  of  1844-'5,  amounted  to  204,913  hhds. 
of  1000  pounds  each— equal  to  204,913,000 
poiinds.  Each  hogshead,  it  is  estimated, 
yields  at  least  50  gallons  of  molasses.  The 
whole  consumption  of  the  United  States  is 
wtimated  at  350,000,000  pounds.  So  that 
if  the  culture  mcreases  with  equal  rapidity 
for  ten  years  to  come,  Louisiana,  Texas  and 
Florida  will  produce  every  pound  required 
in  the  Union. 

We  learn  from  the  article  from  which  all 
these  facts  are  taken,  that  Cane  is  now  cul- 
tivated in  nineteen  parishes  in  Louisiana, 
wid  preparations  are  making  for  extending 
the  culture  to  five  others.  The  number  of 
sugar  estates  in  1843-'4,  was  764— slaves 
employed,  50,670— steam  engines  do.,  408— 
horse  do.,  354— capital  invested  •60,000,00a 
Durrag  the  present  year  it  is  estimated  that 
410  Cotton  Estates  wUl  go  into  the  Sunr 
business!!  -^ 

Until  1831  it  was  supposed  that  the  Loliis- 
iana  Sugars  were  too  weak  for  refim'ng,  but 
the  introduction  of  the  vacuo  process  has 
proved  the  incorrectness  of  this  opinion,  and 
some  six  estates  are  now  oigaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  white  Su^,  and  such  are  the  im- 
provements  now  going  on,  that  the  writer  in 
the  Review  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  a  few 
years  Louisiana  will  supply  the  whole  Union 
with  the  white  Sugars,  directly  from  the 
Cane. 

"  The  extent  of  Sugar  lands  embraced  in 
the  above  parishes,  and  which  could  be  pot 
mto  cultivation  at  the  ordinary  expense  of 
clearing  and  draining,  would  be  sufllcient  to 
supply  the  whole  consumption  of  the  United 
States ;  by  applying  to  our  low,  flat  lands, 
for  a  few  years,  the  artificial  draining  of  Hoi- 
land,  and  more  particularly  to  die  iract  on  our 
Western  coast,  between  the  sea  and  the  Mia- 
sissippi,  lands  enough  could  be  reclaimed  to 
supply,  besides,  the  consumption  of  a  large 
portion  of  Europe.**— 5<w>anjKiA  RepukOcan. 

Curious.— In  the  middle  of  the  St.  John's 
river,  (says  the  St.  Augustine  Herald,)  and 
about  a  mUe  South  of  Picolata,  a  pine  tree 
has  planted  itself  recently.  It  stands  per. 
fectly  erect,  and  as  near  as  we  could  judge, 
about  20  feet  out  of  the  water,  and  appears 
in  full  foliage  as  if  growing.  Snags  and 
sawyers  are  common  in  the  Western  waters, 
and  are  feared  by  the  steamboats,  as  shoals 
and  breakers  are  at  sea;   but  not  one,  we 

J  resume,  ever  dreamed  of  such  in  the  St. 
ohn's  River.  The  wonder  is,  how  such  a 
tree  became  transported  from  terra  firma  and 
planted  in  its  present  position.— iV.  F.  Ex* 
press, 

Tennessee.—ThiB  state  was  settled  in  1765- 
bjr  emigrants  from  North  Caroliha  and  Vir- 
gmia ;  admitted  into  the  Union  in  179a 
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POPE  GRBGORT  XVI. 

(CoHTmUlD  FEOH  VOL.  II.»  FAOB  114.) 

We  flpoke  in  oor  last  of  that  mom  appalU 
iDg  Tista  in  the  history  of  man — the  retro* 
speet  along  the  Ime  of  papal  saecession.  To 
prepare  our  minds  to  consider  the  biography 
of  their  living  successor,  let  us  cast  a  hasty 
glance  at  those  periods  when  it  most  darkened 
the  horizon  of  Europe.  The  following  out« 
line  we  copy,  with  abridgement,  from  a  re- 
cent book,  written  by  a  distinguished  Frenph 
author;  and  although  it  is  shocking  to  our 
own  taste  and  feelings,  lo  peruse,  and  much 
more  so  to  prii^,  details  like  these,  we  have 
thought  it  our  duty  to  place  them  on  record 
in  the  cdumns  of  an  American  popular  and 
fiunily  magazin^  We  would,  with  all  our 
hearts,  that  we  might  have  been  permitted 
to  draw  a  more  pleasing  picture :  but  Ame« 
rican  parents  and  children  must  know  the 
truth,  and  will  know  that  we  are  not  to  blame 
because  we  tell  a  sad  story,  when  we  lay  it 
before  them* 

Sketch  of  the  History  of  some  of  the  Popes, 

Mahomed  appeared  in  the  seventh  centu- 
ry :  a  skillful  impostor,  he  founded  a  new  re- 
ligion, and  the  greatest  empire  iu  the  world. 
&vinff  been  banished  from  Mecca,  he  re* 
assembled  his  disciples,  established  the 
foundations  of  his  theogony,  and  proceeded 
to  make  the  most  surprising  conquests. 

The  bishops  did  not  yet  arrogate  to  them- 
selves a  temporal  jurisdiction ;  but  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Western  Empire  gave  rise  to  a 
scandalous  usurpation,  which  has  covered 
Europe  with  butchery,  disasters  and  crime. — 
Pepin,  King  of  France,  connected  himself 
successively  with  the  Popes  Zacharias  and 
Stephen,  and,  in  order  to  make  amends  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  for  his  usurpation  of  the 
crown  of  FVance,  and  the  murder  of  his  bro- 
ther, be  gave  up  to  the  Holy  See  the  do- 
mains of  Romagna,  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  Lombards.  Stephen  IIL,  a  hypo- 
critical prince,  delayed  not  to  display  his  new 
power  oy  the  excess  of  unrestrained  ambi- 
tioo.  Under  Stephen  VI.,  fury  was  at  its 
hekht :  the  clergy  were  divided  into  factions, 
and  the  Pope  was  elected  in  tbe  midst  of 
carnage.  The  pontiff,  after  the  victory,  had 
the  eyes  of  his  predecessor  Constantine  II., 
blinded,  and  his  tongue  torn  out. 

Charlemagne  invaded  Lombardy,  seized 
upon  the  inheritance  of  his  nephews,  robbed 
his  fiither-in-law,  as  a  punishment  for  having 
defended  them,  had  him  dragged  to  Lyons 
loaded  with  chains,  and  condemned  to  close 
his  life  in  prison.  Leo  IIL  then  placed  a 
golden  crown  upon  his  head,  and  a  purple 
robe  upon  bis  soldiers.  But  the  successors  of 
Charlemagne  were  unable  to  preserve  the  in- 


fluence at  Rome  which  this  usurper  had  ob- 
tained, by  yielding  up  the  lands  be  had  taken 
from  the  Lombards. 

Pascal  I.,  with  criminal  audacity,  caused 
the  eyes  of  Theodore,  primicerius  of  the 
Romish  Church,  and  also  those  of  bis  son-in- 
law,  Leon,  to  be  put  out,  and  their  heads  to 
be  cut  off,  in  the  patriarchal  palace  of  Late- 
ran,  because  they  had  been  faith!!ul  to  Lo- 
thaire ;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  pope,  the 

Seople  opposed  his  intermit,  and  wished  to 
rag  his  body  through  the  streets  of  Rome.*- 
His  successor,  Eugene,  caused  the  removal, 
from  the  sepulchres  of  pu trifled  corpses, 
the  disgusting  remains  of  human  bodies,  to 
send  them  to  France,  Germany  and  England, 
and  sell  them  to  Christian  Europe.  Sergius 
publicly  carried  on  a  shameful  trade  in  all 
the  offices  of  the  church.  Leo  IV.,  had  the 
impudence  to  insure  impunity  to  the  bishops 
for  tbe  most  enormous  crimes. 

AAer  the  death  of  Leo,  a  woman  mounted 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  celebrating  mass,  cre- 
ating bishops,  and  having  her  feet  kissed  by 
princes  and  people. 

In  the  ninth  century  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
separated.  Ridiculous]  disputes  produced  flf- 
teen  centuries  of  murders  ;  and  carnage,  and 
frightful  wars,  with  nineteen  bloody  schisms, 
stained  in  the  West  the  See  of  Rome.  The 
Arabs  and  Turks  enslaved  tbe  churches  ci 
Greece  and  Africa,  and  established  the  Ma- 
homedan  religion  on  the  ruins  of  Christianity. 
The  Roman. Church  maintained  itself  in  the 
midst  of  troubles,  discord  and  ruins,  and, 
during  that  epoch  of  anarchy,  the  bishops  and 
abbots    of  Germany  all    made    themselves 

Srinces,  while  the  popes  acquired  absolute 
omination  in  Rome. 

Stephen  VIL  ordered  the  tomb  of  Formosus 
to  be  broken  open,  took  out  the  body,  and 
had  it  carried  into  a  synod  which  had  been 
assembled  to  de^de  it  The  frightful  corpse, 
arrayed  in  pontifical  robes,  was  interrogated 
in  the  midst  of  false  accusations  and  clamor, 
in  words  like  these :  "  Why  did  you,  while 
a  Bishop,  in  a  spirit  of^  mad  ambition, 
usurp  the  See  of  Kome  V*  Then  the  Pope 
had  him  stripped  of  his  sacerdotal  garments, 
cut  off  three  of  his  fingers  and  threw  them 
into  the  Tiber. 

Sergius  took  the  pontifical  chair,  and  led  a 
life  defiled  bv  debauchery.  His  son  became 
pope,  under  the  title  of  John  XII.»  and  sur- 
passed him  in  monstrous  crimes.  The  cardi- 
nals and  bishops  accused  him  of  incest,  homi- 
cide, profanation,  blasphemy  and  shameful 
crimes. 

Gregory  V.  had  the  feet  of  John  and  Cres- 
centius  cut  off,  and  also  their  hands,  tongues 
and  ears ;  and  when  thus  mutilated,  made 
them  walk  through  the  streets  of  Itome.— 
Benedict  IX.  was  raised  to  the  holy  See  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  by  the  intrigues  and 
the  gold  of  Count  Toscanelle,  and  soon  aban- 
don^ hiniseli  to  excessive  immorality.  The 
Romans,  at  length,  weary  with  his  crimes, 
drove  him  from  Rome  and  nominated  another 
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pope,  Sylyester  III.  Benedict,  with  the  aid 
of  lu8  reiatioiiB,  again  got  possession  of  the 
Holy  S(m;  but,  finding  himself  the  object  of 
execration,  and  presaging  a  fall,  sold  his 
place  by  an  act  of  simony,  consecrated  a  third 
pope,  named  John  XX.,  and  then  retired  to 
the  palace  of  his  fath^  and  abandoned  him- 
self to  crimes. 

Three  anti-popes  scandalously  divided  into 
three  portions  the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  and 
seated  themselves,  one  at  St.  Peter's,  another 
at  St.  Marv  Maggiore,  and  the  third  in  the 
nalace  of  the  Lateran.  A  priest  purchased 
nx>m  the  three  oopes  their  titles  to  the  papa- 
cy* and  succeedeg  them,  under  the  name  of 
Gregory  VI. 

Hildebrand,  the  Monk  of  Cluny^,  the  poi- 
soner of  popes,  usmrped  the  pontifical  chair, 
under  the  name  of  Gfregory  Vll.  He  launch- 
ed his  anathemas  against  kings,  incitcMl  wars, 
filled  (tomaay  and  Italy  with  conflagrations, 
carnage  and  murders,  excommunicated  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  stripped  him  of  the 
title  of  king,  released  his  people  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance,  stirred  up  the  princes  to 
rebel  against  him,  and  finally  reduced  him  to 
such  a  miserable  condition  thai  he  lost  his 
reason.  The  king  went  to  see  the  pope  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  fasting,  barefooted  and 
in  his  shirt,  with  a  pair  of  scissors  in  one 
hand,  and  a  broom  in  the  other. 

Adrian,  the  son  of  an  English  beggar, 
made  the  Emperor  Barbarossa  hold  his  stir- 
rup for  him ;  and  required  the  famous  Arnold 
of  Brescia  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  to  be 
burned  alive,  because  he  had  preached  against 
the  luxury  of  priests  and  the  abominations  of 
pontifis. 

Alexander  ordered  that  the  emperor  should 
come  and  ask  his  pardon  in  the  presence  of 
the  assembled  people,  without  his  robe  and 
crown,  with  a  beadle*s  rod  in  his  hand,  and 
throw  himself  down  with  bis  face  in  the 
dust.  While  he  lay  thus  before  the  gate  of 
the  church,  Alexander  placed  his  foot  upon 
his  neck  and  trod  upon  nim,  saying—'*  Thou 
shalt  tread  upon  the  basilisk,  and  trample 
upon  the  lion  and  the  asp." 

Celestine  IT.,  for  the  sake  of  gold,  crowned 
Henry  IV.,  who  r^ewed  the  sacrilege  of 
Stephen  VIL,  hy  digging  up  the  body  of  Tan- 
cred,  to  have  his  head  cut  off  by  the  execu- 
tioner; put  out  the  eyes  of  >oung  William, 
the  son  of  Tancred ;  condemned  Uount  Jour- 
dan  to  punishment,  by  fastening  him  nakc^ 
to  a  chair  of  hot  iron,  and  crowning  him 
with  a  hoop  of  the  same,  which  was  nailed 
to  his  head. 

Innocent  IIL  ordered  crusades  to  be  preach- 
ed against  the  infldels,  increased  his  treasury 
with  the  wealth  of  lations,  and  treated  with 
Saladin,  to  prevent  him  from  restoring  the 
holjr  places  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany. — 
This  pope  established  the  monstrous  tribunal 
of  the  Inquisition ;  then  preached  a  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses,  robbed  EUtymond  VI., 
Count  of  Toulouse,  of  his  estate,  and  sent  St. 
Dominic,  with  power  to  persecute  the  unfor- 


tunate Vaudois  with  fire,  sword,  and  torments 
unheard  of.  The  crusaders  got  poesession  of 
the  city  of  Buziers;  the  terrible  Dominic, 
with  toe  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a  torch  in 
the  other,  incited  to  cama^;  and  sixty 
thousand  corpses  were  buried  m  the  ruins  of 
that  city,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Tou- 
louse, Carcassonne,  Alby,  Castduiudary, 
Narbonne,  St.  Gilles,  Aries,  Marseilles,  Aix 
and  Avignon  were  derasted  by  the  armies  of 
the  pope.  Rajrmond,  being  brought  before  a 
legate,  naked  to  the  girdle,  and  barefoot,  wu 
beaten  with  rods,  and  dragged  by  a  cord 
round  the  tomb  of  a  fanatic  monk  who  had 
been  massacred  by  the  people. 

Gregory  IX.,  to  support  his  ambition  and 
the  unbridled  luxury  of  his  court,  raised  tax- 
es in  France,  England  »nd  Germany,  excom- 
municated Kings,  incited  nations  to  revolt, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  driven  away  from 
Rome. 

Martin  IV.  mounted  St  Peter*s  chair,  and 
formed  a  compact  with  Charles  d'Anjou:  the 
one  a  political  tyrant,  and  the  ferocious  usurp- 
er of  Siciljr — the  other  a  hoi v  tyrant  9f  Rome. 
His  cruelties  aroused  general  indignation ;  and 
a  vast  conspiracy  was  formed  under  John  of 
Procida.  On  the  the  third  day  of  Easter, 
1282,  at  the  hour  of  vespers,  the  signal  of 
slaughter  was  given ;  and  at  the  sound  of 
the  clocks,  the  cry  of  death  was  heard  in  all 
the  cities  of  Sicily.  The  French  were  mas- 
sacred in  the  churches,  public  squares  and 
houses;  murder  and  vengeance  eyerywhere 
prevailed ;  and  ten  thousand  corpses  were  the 
trophies  df  the  Sicilian  vespers. 

Boniface  VIU.  became  pope,  after  assassi- 
nating his  predecessor.  He  outraged  nations, 
set  kings  at  deflance ;  persecuted  the  Ghibe- 
lines,  the  partisans  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many;  invented  the  jubilee,  in  order  to  brioff 
the  riches  of  Europe  into  his  treasury,  and 
excited  so  deep  a  hatred  against  himself,  that 
the  States  assembled  at  Paris  to  try  him. 

The  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  accused  him 
of  simony,  assassination  and  usury ;  of  dia- 
believing  the  Eucharist,  and  the  immortality 
of  the  soul^  of  employing  violence  to  obtain 
the  secrets  of  the  confessional ;  of  vices  which 
cannot  be  named,  and  of  using  the  money 
received  for  indulgences,  to  pay  the  Saraoena 
for  invadlnff  Sicily. 

Clement  V.  and  Philip  le  Bel  accused  the 
Templars  of  enormous  crimes,  and  condemn- 
ed them  to  the  most  frightful  punishments, 
that  they  might  seise  upon  their  immenae 
treasures.  At  the  order  of  the  king,  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  aocompiinied 
by  hi9  knights,  was  led  to  punishment,  to  be 
burned  alive,  in  the  presence  of  cardinals  nnd 
priests,  who  coolly  contemplated  the  burning 
and  bloody  stake.  After  sharing  the  apoUa 
of  the  Temphirs,  he  preached  a  new  crusade 
against  the  Turks,  sold  indulgences,  and, 
joining  ridicule  to  infamy,  gave  each  cru- 
sader the  right  to  release  four  souls  from  pur- 
gatory ' 

(T«  be  eonttnued.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PsiDB  versus  Tbttch. — There  is  no  sin^e 
obstB^e  which  stands  in  the  way  of  more 
people  in  the  search  of  truth  than  pride — 
Ther  bare  once  declared  themselres  or  a  par- 
tieaw  ofrinion,  and  they  cannot  bnng  them- 
tdrea  to  think  they  comd  possiUy  1^  in  the 
wrcog;  coosequently  thejr  cannot  persuade 
themselres  of  the  necessity  of  re-examining 
the  foundations  of  their  opinions.  Toao- 
knoiwledge  and  give  up  their  error,  would  he 
a  aiill  severer  maL  But  the  truth  is,  there 
ii  more  greamess  of  mind,  in  candidly  girihg 
up  a  mistake,  than  would  have  appeared  in 
escaping  it  at  first,  if  not  a  rery  shameful  one. 
The  surest  way  of  aroiding  error  is,  careful 
eiamination.  The  best  way  for  ieavinff 
room  for  a  change  of  opinion,  which  should 
shrays  be  provided  for,  is,  to  be  modest  in 
ddirering  one's  sentiments.  A  man  may, 
without  confusion,  give  up  an  opinioD  which 
he  dedaied  without  arrogance. 

Names; — ^Emma  is  from  the  German,  and 
flicnifies  a  Norse ;  George,  from  the  Greek; 
ft  Farmer;  Martha,  from  Hebrew,  Bitterness, 
the  beaatiful,  though  common  name  Mary, 
is  Hebrew,  and  means  a  Drop  of  Salt  Water, 
a  Tear;  Sophia,  from  Greek,  Wisdom ;  Su- 
8sn,  firovn  Hebrew,  a  Lily ;  Thomas  from 
Hebrew,  a  Twin ;  Robert  from  G^erman,  fa- 
in  ComiciL 


\ 


♦• 


OBiTu.AET.~Died,  at  Wilhraham,  March 
8th,  Mr.  Joshua  Walbbidgb,  aged  88  years, 
a  Revolutionary  soldier.  Mr.  walbridge  was 
bom  in  South  Brimfield,  now  Wales.  He 
eari^  entered  the  revolutionarv  struggle,  and 
coDcmued  four  years  and  a  half  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  and  was  engaged  in  several 
important  battles.  At  the  sanguinary  battle, 
of  Valley  Forge,  while  upon  the  retreat,  he 
discovered  his  uncle.  Major  Walbridge,  who 
bad  been  wounded  in  the  head,  in  the  early 
put  of  the  enga^ment,  and  left  for  dead  by 
to  soldiers.  Finding  him  still  alive,  he  re- 
solved to  save  him.  He  bathed  his  head,  he 
moistened  bis  lip  with  his  canteen,  and  was 
10  engaged  that  he  heeded  neither  the  retreat 
of  his  comrades  nor  the  advance  of  the  ene* 
my  until  they  w^e  nearly  upon  him.  His 
micle  urged  him  to  leave  Jiim  to  his  fate; 
but  yoong  Walbridge,  nothing  daunted,  shoul- 
dered his  uncle,  and  with  giant  strides,  amid 
ibowers  of  British  balls,  bore  him  from  the 
field,  and  triumphantly  regained  his  regiment, 
with  thdr  Major  upon  his  back.  He  was  a 
patriot*  Asa  volunteer,  he  joined  CoL  Shep- 
ird,  and  was  at  Springfield  actively  engaged 
tgamst  Shays,  in  his  msorrection.  He  after- 
^rds  settled  in  Wilhraham,  where  he  spent 
tke  remainder  of  his  life. — Mass.  Rejmb.      ^ 

Cktiog  to  Ijsw 
An  upper  and  a  lower  mill. 

Fell  out  about  their  water. 
To  war  they  went— that  is  to  law— 

Resdved  to  give  no  quarter. 


A  lawyer  was  by  each  engaged. 

And  hotly  they  contend^. 
When  fees  mw  slack  the  war  thmr  wag'd 

Their  judged  were  better  ended. 

The  heavy  cotL^f  remaining  still, 
Were  settle*':  wtthout  bother. 

One  lawer  took  the  upper  mill, 
The  other  one  the  other.        ' 


THB  WIU>  FliOWBRl 

BT  J.  P.  SMITH. 

8weet  wilding  tufls  that,  'mid  the  waste, 

Your  lowly  beds  expand ; 
Though  bj  no  sheltering  walls  embraced. 

Nor  tramed  by  beauty's  hand : 

The  primal  flowers  which  grace  your  stems 

Briff ht  as  the  dahlia's  shme. 
Found  thus,  like  unexpected  gems. 

To  comfort  hearts  lise  mine. 

'TIS  a  quaint  thought,  and  yet,  perchance, 
Sweet  blossoms,  ye  are  sprung 

From  flowers  that  over  Eden  once 
Their  pristine  flagrance  flung  ;— 

That  drank  the  dews  of  Paradise, 
Beneath  the  starlight  clear ;  ^ 

Or  caught  from  Eve's  dejected  eyes 
Her  first  repentant  tear. 


Soidlers  on  Skates;  or  the  SkloMere  of 

Korway* 

Norway,  says  Elliot,  yields  a  race  of 
men,  sailors  from  the  cradle,  with  a  line  of 
crafl  which  places  her  in  a  condition  to  de- 
fend herself  against  Russia,  without  incurs 
ring  the  dread  of  a  simultaneous  invaskm 
on  the  part  of  Denmark.  Perhaps,  too, 
that  peculiar  description  of  soldiers,  who 
fight  on  skates  or  snow-shoes,  and  who  can 
run  with  rapidity  and  facility  on  ground 
over  which  a  pedestrian  would  painfully 
move  with  toil,  with  tardmesa  and  &tigue,  is 
not  the  least  important  acquisition  Sweden 
has  gained  with  the  ceded  territory. 

As  80  cursory  a  mention  is  made  of  this 
remarkable  body  of  men,  it  may  interest 
some  reader  of  these  letters  to  form  a  better 
acquaintance  with  them  through  the  medium 
of  Sir  Capel  Brooke's  description.  The 
following  account  of  the  Skiolebere  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  8th  chapter  of  his  Travels 
through  Norway. 

<<The  uniform  of  the  Skielobere,  or 
regiment  of  skaters,  is  light  green ;  and  in 
Summer  they  are  chasseurs,  and  armed  with 
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fliers.  As  soon  as  the  snow  falls  in  suffi- 
cient quantity!  and  is  in  a  state  to  bear  them 
well,  they  commence  their  winter  ma* 
ncBuvres,  in  this  singular  kind  of  skate.-— 
The  left  skie  is  shorter  than  the  right,  to 
enable  them  to  turn  quicker  in  wheeling. 
They  are  covered  with  seal  skin,  that  the 
men  may  ascend  the  mountains  with  great- 
er ease  and  safety ;  the  hair  preventing  the 
skie  from  sliding  backward.  The  speed 
with  which  these  skaters  perfoi^m  their  dif- 
ferent manoeuvres  is  very  astonishing :  they 
slide  along  the  frozen  surface  of  the  snow 
like  lightning,  and  go  down  the  steepest 
precipices  with  inconceivable  velocity. 

"  The  Skielobere  have  frequently  been 
employed  with  great  success  against  the 
enemy,  in  the  wars  with  Sweden.  Indeed, 
an  army  would  be  completely  in  the  power 
of  even  a  handful  of  these  troops ;  which, 
stopped  by  no  obstacle,  and  swift  as  the 
wind,  might  attack  it  on  all  points :  while 
the  depth  of  the  snow,  and  the  nature  of  the 
country,  would  not  only  make  any  pursuit 
impossible,  but  almost  deprive  them  of  the 
means  of  defence ;  the  Skielobere  still 
hovering  round  them  like  swallows,  skim- 
ming the  icy  surface,  and  dealing  destruc- 
tion upon  their  helpless  adversaries. 

<<  A  pair  of  their  skies,  which  I  brought 
to  England  with  me,  are  six  feet  five  inches 
in  length." 


REUGIOUS   CONDITION   OF 
FBANCC. 

Extracts   from    a  letter  of   an    Italian 

friend  abroad. 

**  Last  summer  I  read  in  the  North  Brit- 
ish Review,  I  think,  that  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  only  could  be  called 
Christian  countries.  This  assertion,  so  far 
from  our  received  notions  about  the  extent  of 
Christendom,  seemed  to  me  the  result  of 
fimciful  arithmetic.  But  I  had  not  spent 
four  weeks  in  London,  before  I  became 
convinced,  that  it  is  a  fearful  truth.  What 
1  soon  read  there,  and  saw  and  heard  from 
travellers  and  residents  in  most  continental 
nations,  drove  me  to  acknowledge  reluc- 
tantly, that  the  faith  in,  and  the  practice  of 
the  Gospel,  had  nearly  seen,  on  the  Conti- 
nent, their  last  days.  And  so  shocking  was 
the  picture  of  the  prevalence  of  infidelity, 
hypocrisy,  superstition  and  immorality,  pre- 
sented  to  mv  mind,  that,  had  I  consulted  my 
feelings,  I  should  have  re-orossed  the  At- 
lantic immediately,  not  to  be  an  eye-witness 
of  it. 


'^  I  stopped  a  Sunday  at  Boulogne :  there 


was  no  indication  of  a  Christian  people 
there.  It  was  Sunday  in  my  almanac,  not 
in  Boulogne.  I  came  to  Pans :  still  worse : 
for  net  only  working,  trading,  travelling  go 
on  there  on  Sunday  as  briskly  as  on  any 
week  day,  but  the  evening,  and  to  a  great 
extent  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath,  are  set 
apart  for  a  more  general  and  noisy  exhibi- 
tion  of  ^hows,  and  indulgence  in  all  kinds 
of  disorderly  amusements." 

The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Paris, 
as  our  friend  informs  us,  have  given  up  all 
attempts  to  meet  Protestants  in  argument, 
and  address  themselves  wholly  to  the  task 
of  impressions  upon  the  people,  by  a  dis- 
play of  ceremonies.  He  has  visited  the 
principal  churches ;  and  finds  that  long  pro- 
cessions, pplendid  vestments,  the  smoke  of 
numerous  censers  and  thundering  of  or- 
gans are  greatly  increased,  &r  beyond  the 
practice  of  former  years ;  and  yet  the  con- 
gregations are  usually  small,  and  they  con- 
sist  almost  entirely  of  women. 

A  similar  state  of  things  prevails  through- 
out France:  for  the  colporteurs  have  car- 
ried the  bible  into  all  parts  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  of  the  metropolis ;  and  this,  with 
the  inquiries  and  discussions  to  which  it 
has  led,  has  inclined  in  my  minds  to  imder- 
value  a  religion  of  forms,  while  the  mass  of 
people  are  still  too  ignorant  to  proceed  far- 
ther than  to  feel  the  neglect  of  what  they 
been  brought  up  to! 

After  all  the  parade  and  expense  about 
public  education,  the  common  schools  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  Ignorantin  monks ! 
Truly  a  promising  name,  especially  as  it 
is  justly  applied  in  its  legimate  meaning. — 
Their  instructions  are  limited  almost  wholly 
to  two  branches :  the  Catechism  of  Rome, 
and  the  art  of  'walking  without  looking 
from  the  ground.  Our  friend  justly  ex- 
claims : — What  has  France  or  mankind  to 
hope  for  from  such  a  generation  ? 

Let  us,  American  parents,  stimulated 
by  such  a  melancholy  example,  begin  to 
prepare  our  children  to  do  double  duty  in 
their  day,  as  enlightened  patriots,  philan- 
thropists and  active  Christians :  for  France, 
at  least,  promises  to  do  but  little  of  the  work 
the  world  will  need. 
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COMBfUHIGATIOir. 

F^9m  a  Tmmg  Zadif^ 

THE  ORANGE. 

Ab  tliis  it  a  faYoiite  Bruit  id  our  country,  and 
it  probably  mach  pnzed  and  admired  by  many 
who  would  like  to  know  more  of  its  nature,  it 
maf  be  well  to  give  some  account  of  it  The 
following  facts  and  remarks  are  taken  from 
Burnet's  Outlines  of  Botany. 

The  Orange  is  a  tree  or  shrub,  with 
almost  slways  smooth  stems  and  branches. 
ItB  jmce  18  balsamic  and  the  plants  are  cover- 
ed with  leares,  flowers  and  fruit,  with  recep* 
tades  of  easeotial  oil.  The  flowers  are  regu- 
lar and  united,  color  white,  red  or  yellow,  and 
Teij  fragrant. 

Aldiooffh  originally  a  tropical  plant,  it  is 
coliinted  in  the  temperate  latitudes,  and  im> 
ported  into  this  country  (Ebagland),  in  such 
abondaoce  as  to  rie  in  plenty  and  cheapness 
with  our  nati?e  fruits. 

The  Orange  has  been  belieyed,  by  some 
ckmcal  commentators,  to  be  the  golden  apple 
of  Ueaperides. 

Citnu  Aurantium  is  the  Orange  or  Golden 
Apple.  This  is  the  sweet  orange,  too  well 
mowii  to  need  description,  and  too  highly 
eneemed  to  admit  of  praise.  Its  Tarieties, 
like  those  of  most  cuitirated  fruits,  are  many. 
The  most  important  are,  1st,  the  Common 
Swtet  Ormge,  2d,  the  China,  3d,  the  Majorca^ 
4ih,  •Jie  Niu,  5th,  the  Geneva,  6th,  the  Thick' 
rinded  Portugal,  7th,  the  Teat-Fruited,  8th, 
ihe  DnMe  Flowered,  9th,  the  Ribbed,  lOih, 
mMdta  or  Blood-juiced,  11th,  the  St.  Mi- 
chaeTs,  and  12th,  the  Oporto,  or  Pipeless  pot 
Oranges, 

Citms  Vulgaris  is  the  bitter  or  Seville 
^^tvige;  of  which,  like  the  preceding,  there 
ve  sereral  varieties.  But  they  are  less  cul* 
umed,  as,  althoagh  preferred  for  medicine, 
%  are  less  palatable  for  food. 

Citms  Decumana  is  the  Shaddock,  so  call- 
^  after  the  captain  who  first  introduced  it  to 
the  West  Indies  from  Chma.  It  is  a  large 
hudsome  fruit,  but  not  so  pleasant  in  its  &' 
jw  as  the  (»ran2e.  It  will,  however,  keep 
"^  and  good  longer  at  sea,  and  hence  is 
Jwnable.  There  are  several  other  species  of 
Ciirw,  whose  fruits  form  pleasant  food :  such 
M  (he  C,  Nobilis ;  both  the  rhind  and  pulp  of 
which  are  eatable.  This  latter  is  called  in 
vhioa  the  Mandarin,  and  is  considered  the 
n«t  delicate  of  the  whole.''  D.  B.  E. 


.  tomPT.— The  celebrated  Pate  de  Jujubes 
"made  by  taking  raisins,  stoned;  1  pound 
«  currants,  pickled  Jujubes,  opened—each 
*  02.;  water,  a  sufficient  quantity;  Boil 
™«B,  strain  them  by  pressure.  Add  sugar 
n  Ihs.,  previously  made  into  a  mucilege,  with 
xpe  water,  and  strained.  Evaporate  the 
viKde  gently,  and  pour  it  into  moulds,  and 
I  loish  by  drying  it  in  a  stove  and  th&i  divide 


^  IiBTTBR  IN  ITAIilAlf  • 

Will  any  of  our  readers  send  us  a  trans- 
lation ? 

Cabo  Bditobb — A  poco  a  poco,  Pinvemo 
andando  spanre,  la  terra  ritornerk  a  novella 
Tita,  coprendosl  di  verdure  e  di  fiori,  abbilen- 
^  ^^«"»  di  tutte  le  sue  belene,  dandoci 
sedute  e  scene  piecevoli  degne  per  meno 
d  eccelente  pemello  di  conservame  una  me- 
mona  im  conaimile. 

In  Italia  i  pittori  ed  i  giovani  studenti  com- 
Inciano  i  loro  perigrinaggi,  copiando  veduti 
al  naturale,  o  ornare  di  freschi  bellissimi, 
d  ogni  genere  e  d'ogni  sUle  le  dimore  cam- 
pestn.  Nel  vostro  paese  avete,  certamente. 
pitton  buonissimi ;  ma  P  Italia,  come  sapete, 
VI  supera ;  perch^,  nido,  in  ogni  tempo,  delle 
arti,  dejpP  mjfwii,  del  bello,  e  cosi  ella  invia 
aitrove  i  suoi  fi^li,  o  questi  esuli  per  la  tiran- 
nia  de'  govemi  s'espatriano  postrando  alle 
altre  nazioni  le  loro  doti,  omando  gli  altri 
paesi  de  loro  esimj  lavori. 

A  voi,  come  benefico  in  tuttl  i  tempi  agl' 
esuli  Itaiiani,  raccomando  il  Signore  Ottavi- 
ani,  Romano,  celebre  disiffnatore,  allievodell' 
Academia  di  Roma,  pro&ssore  non  ha  guar! 
ne'  primi  e  reali  collegi  di  Frenda,  ed  ore 
stabilito  cosi,  ofirendo  al  publico  Americano  i 
suoi  servigi,  onde  colla  sua  pregievole  ability 
e  CO  suoi  meriti  possi  centinuarsi  quella  fama 
ch'  ha  saputo  coltivarsi  allrovi.  Egli  conosce 
il  disegno  a  fondo ;  e  percid  a  niuno  inferiore; 
pittm  a  fresco,  m  figure,  in  gottico  ed  in  or- 
nati,  in  veduta  detro  natura. 

Documents  illustrating  the  History  of  New 

York, 

The  report  of  Mr.  Brodhead,  wh6  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislature  of  this  State,  in 
1839,  to  proceed  to  Europe  to  procure  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Colonial  history  of  the 
State,  contains  much  interesting  information 
concerning  the  depositories  of  records  in 
England,  Frence  and  Holland,  with  a  cata- 
iogue  of  the  numerous  papers  procured  or 
copied  by  him,  and  now  deposited  in  Albany. 
We  shall  be  able  to  make  only  a  few  ex* 
tracts  and  notices  from  this  volume  of  374 
pages;  and  therefore  we  must  pass  by  unno- 
ticed many  subjects  which  would  afford  much 
gratification  to  our  readers.  Having  paid 
considerable  attention  to  certain  periods  of  our 
colonial  history  in  past  years,  and  visited 
many  places  important  in  the  French  and  In- 
dian wars,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
know  some  of  the  points  on  which  further 
information  was  desirable.  We  are  happy  to 
add,  that  the  catalogue  now  before  us  shows 
that  many  of  those  blanks  appear  to  be  am- 
ply supplied. 
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JTbr  tk$  Anuriem  Pinny  Magaxins, 

0  God,  thou  know'8t  how  sad  to  me 
The  mem'ry  of  departed  friends. 
Comet  when,  at  gath'ring  night,  I  tee 
Alone  the  gloom  that  eyening  sends. 

Foototeps,  familiar  to  my  ear. 
Seem  to  ai>proach  my  opening  door ; 
I  silent  wait,  in  vain,  to  hear 
The  Yoices  I  shall  hear  no  more. 

Their  smiles,  and  words,  and  looks,  more 
kind 
Than  younger  friends  know  how  to  gire: 
Sach  hearts,  soch  tones,^I*m  deaf  and  blind, 
Or  else  such  men  no  longer  li?e. 

1  lore. to  rove  again  the  field, 
In  filney,  oft  in  youth  I  trod : 

for  their  dear  sakes  the  flowrets  yield 
Their  breath  from  erery  humble  sod. 

The  summer's  eyening  breeze  is  sweet 
Again  through  that  gay  window  wide, 
Where  four  ol  us  in  love  did  meet — 
But  two  have  sunk  beneath  the  tide 

Which  time  is  ever  pouring  on ; 
And  far  beyond  the  reach  of  mind 
The'ye  pass'd  ;  and,  though  we  follow  soon 
As  they  were  then,  we  still  are  blind. 

0  God,  thou  know'st,  what  keen  distress 
These  recollections  wakn  in  me ; 
But  in  each  pang  of  grief  I  bless 
The  comfort  that  I  find  in  Thee. 


i 


ENIGMA,  No.  2. 

I  am  composed  of  15  letters. 

My  15,  4,  6,  4,  13,  4  is  a  sandy  desert ; 

My  14,  2,  8  is  a  river  in  Russia ; 

My  5, 13, 2, 4, 1 5  was  a  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
Tisited  by  the  Apostle  Paul ; 

My  13,  6,  2,  3, 9  is  a  river  ia  France ; 

My  15, 4,  8, 12  is  a  city  in  Arabia ; 

My  11, 9,  8,  3,  9, 13  is  a  lake  in  Sweeden ; 

My  1,  2, 13,  10, 4, 8  is  a  celebrated  river  in 
Palestine; 

My  11,  7,  13, 15,  12, 11  is  a  city  in  the 
Russian  dominions ; 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
American  divine.  H.  C.  B. 


Farmer' a  Club,  March  24t :— Capt.  Wil- 
son,  of  the  ship  Ganges,  presented  to  the 
Club,  a  speoimen  of  some  very  fine,  large, 
well  filled,  sweet  yellow  wheat,  raised  at 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  He  also  set  up,  in 
the  Repository,  a  most  remarkable  piece  of 
sculpture  in  white  marble,  dug  up  in  the 
same  place.  It  is  very  much  broken,  but 
seems  to  represent  a  person  astride  of  Pe- 
gasus, striking  down  with  a  weapon  a  lion, 
which  18  seen  crouching  beneath  the  winged 
horse.  The  carving  of  the  features  of  the 
rider  is  quite  delicate  and  artistical,  and  the 
position  of  the  figure  is  graceful  in  the  ex* 
treme. 


Alarming  Inoemdiabt  Fibb. — Between  six 
and  seven  o'clock  on  Tuesday  evening,  fire 
was  communicated  by  some  vile  incendiary  to 
the  rooms  at  the  head  of  each  main  flight  of 
stairs  on  the  Barclay  and  Vesey  street  sides 
oi  the  Astor  House,  in  the  sixth  story,  one  of 
which  was  almost  immediately  discovered  l^ 
a  young  woman  attached  to  the  house,  and 
who  had  left  the  room  about  four  or  five 
minutes  before.  The  bed  and  bed-clothes 
were  on  fire,  but  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
and  considerable  injunr  to  one  of  her  hands, 
she  extinguished  the  flanles. 

It  is  feared  that  a  gatig  of  incendiaries  have 
recently  visited  our  city.  Besides  the  City 
Hotel,  on  Monday  night,  which  was  fired  in 
a  precisely  similar  manner  with  that  of  the 
Astor  House,  last  evening,  in  an  unoccupied 
room  on  the  6th  stoiy,  there  were  three  or 
four  attempts  at  incendiarism  the  same  night, 
viz.,  in  Ceaar,  Little  Green  and  William  sts, 
and  one  or  two  other  places. 


To  GiTB  SiTBscBiBBBS. — ^Thosc  who  wish 
to  receive  the  second  volume,  and  have  not 
paid  for  it,  are  re^juested  to  send  $1  without 
further  delay  through  the  Post-master,  or  by 
mail,  without  paying  postage. 

Those  who  wish  to  withdraw  their  names, 
are  requested  to  return  the  last  number  re- 
ceived, with  the  name  and  address.  It  will 
be  stopped  forthwith. 

To  ILL    OUR    SUBSCfilBIRS.— If    MiCh   WlU 

procure  one  new  subscnber,  it  will  be  ren- 
dering an  important  service  to  a  new  pub- 
lication, designed  for  extensive  and  lasting 
benefit. 

THE  AMERICAN  FENNT  lAQAZINE  ' 

'▲m>    FAUILT    nXWlFAFBB, 

With  numerous  Engravings. 
Cklited  by  Theodiwe  Dwlgbt»  ^r« 

Is  published  weekly,  at  Uie  oflloe  of  the  New  Yoik 
£xprefli,  No.  112,  Broadway,  at  3  oenti  a  mmbflr.  (II 
pages  large  octavo,)  or,  to  aubsoiiben  reoeiviog  ■  by 
mail,  and  paying  Uriadvanoe,  $1  a  year. 

6  Mts  for  $5. 

Back  nniiibera  can  bo  supplied. 

Poatmasters  are  authorised  to  remit  money. 

Enclose  a  One  Dollar  Bill,  without  payment  oCpor 
tage,  and  the  work  will  be  sent  for  tho  year. 

**  The  infbrmatioD  cootained  in  this  work  ia  woilk 
more  thanailver."— iV.  F.  Oitervtr, 

**  It  should  be  in  every  fiunily  in  the  oomtry.'*— 
iV.  y.  Baptist  Recorder, 

The  New  York  Methodist  Advocate  speaks  of  it  it 
similar  terms.    Also  many  other  papoit. 

Editors  ot  newspapers  publishing  this  ad- 
vertisement fot  3  months,  will  be  furnished 
with  the  work  for  one  year. 
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it  hardly  needs  to  be  remarked,  that  Broosa 
stands  on  an  extensive  plain,  in  view  of  a 
range  of  noble  mountains. 

The  uniform  line  of  the  houses  is  suffi- 
cient to  show,  that  they  are  buih  on  an  un- 
Tarying  level ;  and  if  the  view  were  ex- 
tended to  the  right  or  the  iefl,  the  broad  and 
uniform  surface  would  be  seen  spreading 
for  miles  on  either  side,  planted  with  gar- 
dens and  shaded  with  thick  and  countless 
groves  of  mulberry  trees. 

This  large,  populous  and  l)usy  town, 
although  now  hardly  second  to  any  other 
in  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  formerly  tlie 
capital,  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
before  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  occu- 
pies a  site  undistinguished  in  ancient  days. 
Its  name  is  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers, 
and  must  have  a  peculiar  interest  with  those 
interested  in  the  culture  of.  silk,  since  it  de- 
signates one  of  the  most  valuable  varieties 
of  the  mulberry. 

We  have  but  to  figure  to  ourselves  the 
extensive  and  irregular  terrace  which  oc- 
cupies that  important  part  of  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor,  where  were  situated  the  coun- 
tries of  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Phrygia  and 
Lycaonia,  with  the  cities  of  Lystra,  Derbe, 
Iconium  and  Antioch  of  Pisidia.  The 
plain  is  bordered  by  mountains  on  three 
sides,  being  open  only  towards  the  east, 
having  Olympus  on  the  north,  and  Taurus 
on  the  South.  Mr.  Scbreider  speaks  of  no- 
ble forests  of  oak  and  birch  on  the  north, 
and  yellow  pine  on  the  sides  of  some  of 
these  mountains. 

^rom  its  borders  the  land  descends  by 
gradual  slopes  towards  the  shores  of  three 
seas :  the  Black,  the  iEgean  and  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  in  those  regions  were  situated 
the  ancient  Pontus,  Bythmia  and  Pamphy- 
lia  on  the  north  ;  on  the  West  Lydia,  My- 
sia  and  Troas;  and  on  the  south,  Caria, 
Lycia,  Cilicia  and  Paphlagonia.  Within 
those  districts  are  the  sites  of  nearly  twenty 
cities  of  antiquity  whose  names  we  find  in 
the  Scriptures. 

The  situation  of  Broosa  is  near  one  cor* 
ner  of  the  broad  terrace  above  mentioned. 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  Olympus. 
Our  countr3nnan  Mr.  Goodell  in  describing 
the  scene  as  he  enjoyed  it  from  one  of  those 
elevations,  speaks  of  it  as  exceeded  by 
nothing  in  the  whole  empire  except  the 
capital  itself.  Turning  our  eyes  to  the  en- 
graving, we  may  form  some  conception  of 
its  general  features.    The  long  ranges  of 


; 


many  of  the  buildings,  indicate  the  wealth 
of  the  inhabitants ;  some  of  the  numerous 
slender  towers  shooting  above,  serve  the 
criers,  who  five  times  a  day,  call  the  Mos- 
lem to  prayers  in  the  name  of  Mahomed  ; 
and  here  and  there  a  wide  dome  shows  the 
position  of  a  mosque.  One  of  those  towns, 
or  minarets,  may  be  seen  near  at  hand,  on 
the  left  of  the  print,  with  the  narrow  balus- 
trade, in  which  the  crier  lakes  his  stand, 
after  having  ascended  by  a  winding  stair 
case  within  ;  and  the  two  indolent  Turks 
on  the  terrace  below,  smoking  their  long 
pipes,  are  such  figures  as  might  be  seen  in 
many  a  splendid  mansion  in  the  city,  quics- 
cent  almost  all  day  long,  except  when 
roused  by  his  voice  giving  the  cry  of  Illa- 
illahee  1 

Broosa  may  be  called  the  City  of  Silk 
Worms,  and  the  surrounding  country  the 
Land  of  Mulberry  Trees :  fortlie  inhabi- 
tants make  vast  quantities  of  silk,  and  the 
environs  are  beautifully  shaded  with  mul- 
berry groves.  Great  joumbers  of  persons 
are  employed,  in  the  season,  in  gathering 
the  leaves  and  transporting  them  to  the  city. 
The  camels  seen  on  the  great  road  before 
us,  on  their  way  into  Broosa,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  laden  with  panniers  of  these 
loaves,  as  many  animals  of  that  kind  are 
constantly  employed  in  this  description  of 
labor. 

The  Broosa  Mulberry  was  introduced 
into  the  United  States  a  few  years  ago,  by 
Charles  Rhind,  on  his  return  from  an 
official  residence  in  Constantinople.  A 
plantation  was  formed  on  the  North  River, 
from  which  trees  were  taken  by  many  fiir- 
mers  for  propagation.  The  losses  suffered 
by  wild  speculations,  however,  caused  the 
neglect  of  almost  every  rational  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  the  silk  manufacture  ;  and 
but  a  few  single  trees,  and  one  large  grove 
of  the  Broosa  mulberry  are  now  known  to 
remain.  The  proprietor  of  the  latter  in- 
formed the  N.  York  Farmers*  Club,  a  few 
weeks  since,  that  he  had  above  20,000  trees 
in' fine  condition,  and  finds  them  able  to  en- 
dure the  climate  of  this  vicinity.  The 
opinion  of  some  others  is,  that  it  is  not  the 
best  species  for  our  country :  but  more  ex- 
periments are  desirable. 

**  The  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,"  (says 
the  Missionary  Herald,)  '*  for  natural  aitrac- 
tions,  are  to  be  numbered  with  the  must  fa- 
vored portions  of  the  earth.  At  present, 
notwithstanding  the  oppressive  and  even  de- 
solating  influence  of  the  government  and  of 
the  dominant  religion,  they  are  estimated  to 
contain  upwards  of  4,000,000  of  people  ; 
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and   anciently  the  population   must  have 
been   much  greater.      Asia  Minor,  when 
traversed  by  the  apostle  Paul,  is  said  to  have 
contained  no  less  than  500  rich  and  popu- 
lous cities,  connected  together  by  public 
highways,    substantially  built  and  paved. 
There  paganism  and  civilizatiout  tnough 
opposed  in  nature,  were  associated  perhaps 
in  the  highest  degree  possible.     The  doc- 
trines snd  rites  of  polytheism  were  embel- 
lished and  sustained  by  the  highest  efforts 
of   wealth     and   genius.      Art,    learning, 
riches,  power,  policy,  prejudice,  the  splendor 
of  literature,  and  the  force  of  genius,  were 
aJl  arrayed  on  the  side  of  superstition  ;  as 
i[  it  were  the  intention  of  the  all- wise  God 
to  demonstrate  the  baleful  influence  of  mis- 
takes concerning  his  nature  upon  mind  in 
the  highest  stages  of  human  cultivation. 

"  The  church  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  sent 
into  Asia  Minor  two  missionaries:  one  a 
young  man  from  the  schools  of  Tar- 
sus and  Jerusalem,  the  other  a  native  of 
Cyprus,  and  perhaps  more  advanced  in 
years.  Behold  them  landing  in  Pftmphylia, 
with  a  single  attendant,  and  he,  alarmed  by 
the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  enterprise, 
^rsaking  them  almost  immediately. 

•*  Cehold  this  same  young  man  entering 
the  port  of  Ephesus  in  a  Corinthian  galley, 
accompanied  by  two  mechanics.  While 
desoending,  with  his  companions,  from  the 
Corinthian  vessel,  and  mingimg  with  the 
crowd,  suppose  that  some  sage  of  Ionia  was 
standing  by,  and  was  told  that  these  persons 
were  come  to  render  the  temple  of  the  great 
goddess  Diana  despised,  whom  all  Asia  and 
the  world  worshipped.  With  what  scom 
would  he  have  regarded  such  chimerical 
enthusiasts  !  And  yet,  in  the  space  of  four 
years,  through  the  blessing  of  God  on  the 
labors  of  these  missionaries,  and  those  of  a 
young  and  eloquent  preacher  from  Alex- 
andria, the  danger  of  this  very  result,  by 
common  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  had  be- 
come most  imminent.  And  thus  it  was 
everywhere  in  Asia  Minor.  Not  more 
than  a  dozen  preachers  are  named  in  the 
New  Testament  as  connected  with  the  mis- 
sions in  lesser  Asia,  and  only  three  of  these 
were  apostles. 

"  Bith3mia  was  reserved  for  the  Apostle 
Peter ;  and  we  find  the  gospel  firmly  rooted 
there  when  Pliny,  the  celebrated  Roman 
governor  of  Bithynia,  came  into  the  pro- 
vince not  many  years  after  the  death  of 
that  apostle.'' 

Fortunate  Loss, — Many  years  ago  a  lady 
sent  her  servant,  a  young  man  of  about  twenty 


years  of  age.  and  a  native  of  that  part  of  the 
country  where  his  mistres^  resided,  to  the 
neighboring  town,  with  a  ring  which  required 
some  alteration,  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  jeweller.    The  voung  man  went  the 
shortest  way,  across  ihe  fields;  and  coming 
to  a  httle  wooden  bridge  that  crossed  a  small 
stream,  he  leaned  against  the  rail  and  took 
the  ring  out  of  its  case  to  look  at  it.    While 
dqpg  so  It  sUpped  out  of  his  hand  and  fell 
into  the  water.    In  vain  he  searched  for  it, 
even  uniU  it  grew  dark.    He  thought  it  fefl 
into  the  hollow  of  a  stump  of  a  tree  under 
the  water ;   but  he  could  not  find  it.    The 
time  taken  in  the  search  was  so  long  that  he 
feared  to  return  and  tell  his  story,  thinking  it 
incredible,  and  that  he  should  often  be  sus- 
pected of  having  gone  into  evil  company  and 
gamed  it  away  or  sold  it.    In  this  fear  he 
determined  never  to  return;  he  left  wages 
and  clothes,  and  fairly  ran  away.    This  seem- 
ingly great  misfortune  was  the  making  of 
him.    His  intermediate  history  I  know  not : 
but  this,  that  after  many  years  absence,  either 
m  the  East  or  West  Indies,  he  returned  with 
a  very  considerable  fortune.    He  now  wished 
to  clear  himself  with  his  old  mistress ;  ascer- 
tained that  she  was  living ;  purchased  a  dia- 
mond ring  of  considerable  value,  which  he 
determined  to  present  in  person,  and  clear  his 
character  by  telling  his  tale;  which  the  credit 
of  his  present  condition  might  testify.    He 

then  took  the  coach  to  the  town  of ;  and 

thence  set  out  to  walk  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles.    He  found,  I  should  tell  you,  on  alight- 
ing, a  gendeman  who  resided  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  who  was  bound  for  the  adjacent 
village.    They  walked  together,  and  in  con- 
versation, this  former  servant,  now  a  gentle- 
man, with  graceful  manners  and  agreeable 
address,  communicated  the  circumstance  that 
made  him  leave  the  country  abruptly  many 
years  before.    As  he  was  telling  this  they 
came  to  the  very  wooden  bridge.     «« There," 
said  he,  «♦  it  was  just  here  that  I  dropped  the  ,J 
ring,  and  there  is  the  very  bit  of  old  tree  into 
the  hole  of  which  it  fell— just  there."    At  the 
same  time  he  put  down  the  point  of  his  um- 
brella into  a  hole  of  a  knot  in  the  tree,  and 
drawing  it  up,  to  the  astonishment  of  both, 
found  the  very  ring  on  the  ferrule  of  the  um- 
brella.   I  need  not  tell  the  rest,  but  make  this 
reflection—Why  was  it  that  he  did  not  as 
easily  find  it  immediately  after  it  had  fallen 
in  ?     It  was  an  incident  like  one  of  those 
told  by  Pamel],    which    though   a  seeming^ 
chance,  was  of  purpose,  and  most  important. 
— Blackwood, 


Atalanche, — At  East  Burke,  Vermont,  night 
oi  25th  ult.,  a  small  house  was  overwhelmed 
by  an  avalanche  of  earth  from  a  high  and 
very  steep  bank  in  the  rear.  Mr.  Charles 
Newell  and  his  wife,  both  aged  and  decrepid 
people,  were  taken  from  the  rums  as  they 
lay  in  bed,  evidently  suffocated  by  the  mud 
and  water,  with  which  they  were  found  cov- 
ered.—iV.  y.  Sufu 
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HAPOIiBON  BOir APARTE. 

Cousequencei  of  bit  Cireer* 


\ 


(CoMTmuiD  PBOM  Vol.  II.,  paok  1 19.) 
Extracts  from  a  letter  from  Markranstadt, 
Dear  Leipsic,  March  12tb,  1814,  to  the  En- 
glish  Committee  of  Relief  for  Germans  dis- 
tressed by  the  late  war. 

The  letter  says  that  money  had  been  giv* 
en  to  sufferers  not  able  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary subsistence,  nor  to  replace  out  of  their 
own  means  the  loss  they  have  sustained  in 
the  demolition  of  their  houses,  in  cattle,  in 
household  furniture  and  in  working  tools— 
hence  the  moderate  proportions  in  which  it 
has  been  dealt  out  barely  enable  the  husband- 
man to  purchase  a  cow,  or  the  people  on  the 
river  wherewith  to  re-establish  their  boats, 
and  the  mechanic  just  enough  to  fit  himself 
out  again  in  a  manner  commensurate  with 
the  extent  of  his  business;  for,  while  every 
one  had  more  or  less  of  a  ffarden  behind  his 
house,  he  was  enabled  to  xeep  a  cow,  and 
from  the  joint  produce,  which  he  carried  dai* 
ly  to  market,  could  procure  a  livelihood  for 
himself  and  his  family.  This  he  is  now  to- 
tally deprived  of,  inasmuch  as  the  houses 
have  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  cat- 
tle driven  within  the  fortress  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  garrison;  nor  were  they  even 
suffered  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  some  previous 
communication  of  the  calamity  about  to  be- 
(all  them;  but  one  morning  about  four 
o'clock,  a  party  was  ordered  to  sally  out 
by  torch-light,  and  while  some  set  fire  to  their 
houses,  others  stole  and  carried  away  what- 
ever these  miserable  people  had  been  striving 
to  save  by  throwing  out  of  the  windows,  so 
that  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
suburbs  is  now,  from  a  comparative  aflluence, 
reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most  abject  poverty. 
It  is  a  heart-rending  scene,  to  see  a  mass  of 
people  once  so  decent  in  their  app^rance  and 
so  comfortable,  sitting  upon  the  ruins  of  their 
dwellings,  eagerly  searching  for  anything 
that  might  by  chance  have  escaped  the  eagle 
eye  of  their  enemy,  and  wringing  their  hands 
through  disappointment  and  despair. 

From  the  above  detail  you  maj  be  enabled 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  loy  which  this  kind 
and  liberal  donation  has  diffused  throughout 
this  place,  and  the  intelligence  of  which  has 
reached  me  on  a  dvLj  when  we  were  threaten- 
ed with  the  calamity  of  inundation.  Qod 
has  not  forsaken  us,  was  the  universal  cry  ol 
all,  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 

Extract  from  the  Report  for  the  Association 

for  Belief  ibr  the  environs  of  Leipsic,  dated 

May  9. 

The  annexed  table  presents  to  our  generous 
benefactors  on  the  Thames,  the  particulars 
of  a  loss,  which,  indeed,  is  infinitely  small  in 
comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  the  gain 
which  the  world  derives  from  it ;  but  severe 
and  irreparable  to  those  who  have  therewith 


purchased  advantages  of  which  they  them- 
selves are  deprived ;  and  who,  weeping  over 
the   grave  of^  their  departed  prosperity,  are 
prevented  from  partaking  of  the  general  joy 
of  emancipated  humanity.    Even  now,  after 
an  interval  of  seven  months,  the  philanthro- 
^  pist  wanders  with  horror  over  those  fields  of 
'  desolation,  amidst  the  lamentations  of  fami- 
lies reduced  to  beggary.    Our  zeal,  therefore, 
to  procure  for  this  unhappy  country  every 
possible  relief,  is  redoubled,  and  with  it  also 
our  gratification  to  all  those  distant  friends 
who  assist  us  to  accomplish  this  object. — 
In  this  table  are  included  onlv  those  villages 
and  places  comprehended  in  the  vast  field  of 
battle,*  and  only  such  damages  and  losses  as 
our  country  neighbors  sustained  during  tbose 
tremendous  days  of  October,  and  gr^at  pains 
have  been  taken  by  the  superintendents  of 
districts,  to  obtain  correct  statements  as  well 
by  making  inquiries  op  the  spot,  as  by  the 
appointment  of  various  assistants,  and  a  dili- 
gent comparison  of  all  accounts,  and  to  re- 
cord with  the  pen  of  truth  what  needs  no 
exaggeration — a  labor  not  less  interesting  in 
a  historical  point  of  view,  than  necessary  for 
the  equitable  distribution  of  the  donations 
received,  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  which 
have  delayed  tne  transmission  of  this  survey 
longer  than  we  wished.    One  principal  head 
could  not  be  introduced  into  the  table,  as 
there  was  no  certain  standard  for  making  a 
calculation;  we  allude  to  the  loss  arising 
from  the  devastation  of  the  fields  and  coun- 
try, and  the  indirect  injury  sustained  by  the 
delay  or  the  total  prevention  of  the  operations 
of  tilling  and  sowing  many  lands,  and  which 
is  the  more  ctmsiderable,  as  this  battle  was 
not,,  like  most  of  those  upon  record,  fought 
upon  barren  uncultivated  heights,  but  extend- 
ea  over  fertile  plains  and  a  country  in  high 
cultivation.    To  various  circumstances  com- 
bined with  this,  it  was  owing  that  the  last 
engagement  inflicted  so  fatal  a  wound  on  the 
prosperity  of  our  neighbors ;  and  that  after  so 
many  marches  and  countermarches  and  en- 
campments of  fapiished  troops,  after  so  many 
requisitions  and  scenes  of  plimder  so  frequent- 
ly repeated  by  a  licentious  soldiery,  the  sword 
of  desolation  cut  off  at  once  the  remaining 
resources  of  the  whole  country. 

The  first  breathing  time  occurred  at  a  pe- 
riod when  the  country  had  to  fulfil  too  im- 
portant duties,  and  possessed  too  limited 
means,  to  direct  its  attention  to  particular 
districts:  it  was  oblij^ed  to  muster  its  last 
remains  of  strength  for  the  general  conflict. 
There  were  also  duties  of  a  secondary  order 
to  be  performed:  the  wounded  required  at- 
tendance, and  the  dead,  the  rites  of  sepul- 
chre— both  in  countless  numbers.  Individual 
exertions  could  here  avail  but  little.  The 
next  neighbors  had  to  struggle  with  their  own 

*  The  number  of  villages  is  63.  The  tout 
loss  incurred  by  these  vilages  is  upwards  of 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  at  4s. 
each.* 
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necessities ;  all  the  stores  were  exhausted ; 
the  boundless  mass  of  misery  deferred  many 
a  feeble  attempt,  and  disease,  moreo?er,  began 
to  make  dreadful  rarages.    Such  were  the 
difficulties  with  which  our  association,  has 
from  its  first  institution,  had  to  contend,  not 
indeed  in  vain,  but  vet  so  that  we  have  but 
a  distant  prospect  or  our  recovery;    We  pay 
the  tribute  due  to  benevolence,  and  acknow- 
ledgments to  merit    Joy  at  the  final  deliver- 
ance of  our  countrv,  and  benevdenee,  the 
virtue  of  the  age,  have  opened  to  us  their 
stores  both  far  and  near.    The  inhabitants  of 
our  city  have  not  only  rabed  spontaneous  con- 
tnbutions,  but  their  humanity  has  also  become 
industrious  and  ingenious,  and  talents  have 
vied  with  wealth.    Artists  of  both  sexes  have 
sacrificed  the  productions  of  their  skill,  and 
by  various  exhihitions*  have  oi>ened  the  hands 
of  their  friends  to  humanity  in  the  way  of 
pleasore.    Neither  have  foreign  countries  dis- 
appointed our  expectations.    But  above  all, 
the  donations  of  Britain,  which  have  inscribed 
her  illustrious  name  with  indelible  characters 
on  the  records  of  benevolence,  have  enabled 
OS  to  make  the  wished  for  beginning  of  our 
disttibatioasw— We  have  given  away  26,272 
bushels  of  seed  com,  and  about  10,000  rix 
dollars  in  tnoney»  in  Jproportion  to  the  most 
urgent  necessities.    We  are  about  to  com- 
mence a  second  distribution,  for  which  fresh 
contributions  continue  to  be  received.     But 
with  the  increase  of  our  means,  the  claims 
npoQ  ua  increase  in  a  still  greater  degree,  and 
our  own  wishes  and  plans  are  extended.  The 
&te  of  the  helpless  children,  who  led  their 

C rents  amid  tne  storm  and  horrors  of  the 
ttle,  still  demands  our  particular  attention. 
We  are  also  desirous  of  contributing  to  the 
rebuilding  of  the  churches  and  schools  in 
places    which    have   been   completely   im- 
poverished, and  are  unable,  from  their  own 
resources,  to  undertake  their  re-edification. 
We  wish  to  assist  them  to  recover,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  the  most  valuable  of  their  posses- 
sions, and  to  assemble  them  again  in  those 
sanctuaries,  where,  in  the  feeble  recommence 
ment  of  their  temporal  prosperity,  they  may 
eiijoy  the  celestial  consolation,  and  the  bless- 
ings resulting  from  social  worship.    And  yet 
the  sight  of  the  most  pressing  want  claims  all 
our  aid  and  ail  our  funds.    Our  hopes  of  the 
accomplishment  of  the  plans  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  flow  from  various  near  and  dis- 
tant sources,  but  our  principal  trust,  we  hesi- 
tate not  to  say,  reposes  upon  England,  upon  a 
nation  which  alone   stands  unimpaired    in 
strength  and  pro6];>erity,  and  whose  wealth  is 
exceraed  only  by  its  magnanimity. 

Letter  from  hisMiyesty  the  King  of  Prussia, 

to  the  London  Committee. 

With  particular  satisfaction  I  have  obser- 
ved that  my  dominions  have  obtamed  a  dona- 
tion of  19,200/.,  which  has  been  granted  by 
the  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  the  Distressed 
in  Germany,  and  other  inrts  of  the  Continent. 
The  more  important  this  aid  has  been  at  a 


time  when  the  war  lef\  no  means  wherewith 
to  relieve  the  evils  which  it  produced,  the 
more  I  feel  myself  bound  to  present  my  thanks 
to  the  Committee :  but  am  convinced  that  the 
Committee  will  find,  in  the  peace  which  has 
been  conquered,  their  highest  reward  for 
what  they  have  done  for  the  wel&re  of  the 
common  cause. 

*  Letter  from  the  Deputies  from  Hamburg, 

dated  July  16, 1814. 

The  undersigned,  Deputies  from  the  Free 
Hanseatic  City  of  Hamburg,  to  his  Royal 
Highness,  the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  GK>vem- 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  avail  themselves  of 
the  earliest  opportunity,  conformable  to  the 
n[>ecial  instructions  they  have  received  from 
the  Senate  and  citizens  of  Hamburg,  to  ex- 
press the  unfeigned  sentinaents  of  gratitude 
and  veneration  entertained  by  them  for  the 
great  exertions  and  most  extensive  support 
afibrded  by  the  Committee  and  Subscnoers 
for  reUevioigjlhe  distress  in  Germany,  and  the 
liberal  share  granted  to  their  unfortunate 
town,  whose  inhabitants  were  once  no  less 
conspicuous  for  the  extent  of  their  charitable 
depositions  than  thev  now  are  for  the  just 
feelings  of  esteem  which  they  now  entertain 
towards  all  those  good  men  m  this  coimtry, 
that  have  saved  from  utter  destruction  so 
great  a  number  of  victims,  by  their  timely 
assistance.  As  no  place  has  suffered  to  the 
extent  that  Hamburg  has  done,  so  none  has 
experienced  more  symptithy  and  interest  in 
its  favor,  and  which,  it  is  trusted,  they  will 
deserve  and  experience  the  continuation  there- 
of. 

John  Hobhouse,  Esq.  who  has  lately  re- 
turned from  Germany,  has  communicated  the 
following  details  from  his  personal  observa- 
tion. 

In  advancing  from  Laun,'a  town  on  the 
river  Eger,  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  towards 
the  Bohemian  frontier,  the  effects  of  the  long 
and  tremendous  struggle  between  the  French 
and  the  Allies  at  the  commencement  of  the 
late  contest  begin  to  be  seen  and  felt 

Between  Topliu  and  Dresden,  500,000  men 
were  encamped  for  three  months,  and  it  is  at 
one  post  north  of  Toplitz  that  the  most  deci- 
sive signs  of  war  are  visible.  Prussia,  Kleim, 
Arbessan,  NoUerdorf,  across  tba  Russiaa  Ge- 
berge  to  Peterswalda,  not  a  village  is  stand- 
ing. Fifteen  or  twenty  hamlets  through 
which  the  road  passes  to  Dresden  are  fired 
and  gutted.  Amongst  the  ruins  of  a  village, 
perhaps  a  single  chimney  is  seen  smoking, 
and  around  it  are  eight  or  nine  families  m  a 
wretched  situation.  In  ahorU  from  Toplitz 
to  Dr$sden,  a  dtstanee  of  seventy  English 
tnilest  once  fertile  and  foivlous,  not  a  single 
village  remains.  An  mteetious  disorder  is 
univesally  prevalent.  The  Postmaster  gene- 
rally warns  travellers  iR>t  to  stop.  I  saw 
many  dying,  and  one  man  actually  died  as  I 
passed. 
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From  the  froniiew  of  Saxony  to  the  capital, 
the  eye  is  presented  with  one  wide  waste  of 
plain,  littered  with  straw,  and  dotted  with 
numerous  bodies  of  horses.  The  small  towns 
and  villages  on  every  side  of  Dresden  are  level 
with  the  ground.  The  fields  are  totally  un- 
cuUivated. 

The  town  of  Dresden  has  suffered  little  or 
no  damage ;  but  it  is  crowded  beyond  its  re* 
sources  by  the  multitudes  that  have  taken  re- 
fuge in  it  from  the  destruction  oi  the  villages. 
This  is  the  cause  of  much  misery.  Towards 
Meisson,  two  posts,  there  are  again  tremen- 
dous evidences  of  war.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  the  portion  of  country  towards  Frey- 
burg,  which  was  the  scene  otthe  battle  fought 
previously  to  the  great  events  of  Leipsic. 
Only  two  flocks  of  sheep  did  I  see,  until  ap- 
proachmg  Leipsic,  and  not  two  herds  of  cattle. 
The  plains  round  Leipsic  had  the  appearance 
of  straw  yards,  strewed  with  the  carcasses  of 
men  and  beasts.  The  suburbs  of  Leipsic  have 
greatly  suffered. 

The  field  of  battle  comprehended  more 
than  sixty  villages,  all  of  which  nave  been 
completely  plundered,  and  many  burnt.  In 
this  whole  range,  extending  to  the  distance 
of  ten  miles  round  the  city,  there  are  scarcely 
to  be  found  either  animals  of  any  desciiption, 
or  com,  or  hay,  or  any  implements  of  agricul- 
ture. The  houses  that  still  remain  are  unin- 
habitable. 

tSICIIilAKT  FISHERIES. 

The  catching  of  the  tunny  fish  constitutes 
one  of  the  principal  Sicilian  amusements 
daring  the  summer  months,  and  the  curing 
and  sending  them  to  foreign  markets  makes 
one  of  the  greatest  branches  of  their  com- 
merce. These  fishes  do  not  make  their  ap* 
peartince  in  the  Sicilian  seas  till  towards 
the  latter  end  of  May.  At  which  time  the 
TonTutros^  as  they  call  them,  are  prepared 
for  their  reception.  This  is  a  Kind  of 
aqtiatic  castle,  formed  at  a  great  expense,  of 
strong  nets,  fastened  at  the  bottom  ofihe  sea 
by  anchors  and  heavy  weights.  These 
tcmnaros  are  erected  in  the  passages  amongst 
the  rocks  and  islands  that  are  most  frequent- 
ed by  the  timny-fish.  They  take  care  to 
shut  up  with  nets  the  entry  into  these  pas- 
sages, all  but  one  little  opening,  whicn  is 
called  the  outward  gate  of  the  tonnaro. 
This  leads  into  the  first  af^rtment,  or,  as 
they  call  it,  the  hail.  As  soon  as  the  fish 
have  got  into  the  hall,  the  fishermen,  who 
stand  centry  in  their  boats  during  the  season, 
shut  the  outer  door^which  is  no  more  than 
letting  down  a  small  piece  of  net — which 
eflectually  prevents  the  tunny  from  return- 
ing by  the  way  they  came.  They  then 
open  the  inner  door  of  the  hall,  which  leads 
to  the  second  apartment,  which  the^  call  the 
ante-chamber,  and  by  making  a  noise  on  the 


surface  of  the  water,  they  soon  drive  the 
tunny-fish  into  it  As  soon  as  the  whole 
have  got  into  the  ante-chamber,  the  inner 
door  of  the  hall  is  again  shut,  and  the  outer 
door  is  opened  for  the  reception  of  more 
company.  Some  tonnaros  have  a  great 
number  of  apartments,  with  different  names 
to  them  all — the  saloon,  the  parlor,  the 
dining-room,  &c. ;  but  the  last  apartment  is 
always  styled  la  Camera  della  Morte — the 
chamber  of  death.  This  is  composed  of 
stronger  nets,  and  heavier  anchors  than  the 
others.  As  soon  as  they  have  collected  a 
sufficient  number  of  tunny-fish,  they  are 
driven  from  all  the  other  apartments,  into 
the  chamber  of  death,  when  the  slaughter 
begins.  The  fishermen,  and  oflen  the  gen- 
tlemen, too,  armed  with  a  kind  of  spear  or 
harpoon,attack  the  t>oor,defenceless  animals, 
on  all  sides ;  which  now  giving  themselves 
up  to  despair,  dash  about  with  great  force 
and  agility,  throwing  the  water  over  all  the 
boats,  and  tearing  the  nets  to  pieces.  They 
often  knock  out  their  brains  against  the 
rocks  or  anchors,  and  sometimes  even 
against  the  boats  of  their  enemies.  You 
see,  there  is  nothing  very  generous  or 
manly  in  this  sport 

The  taking  of  the  Pesce-Spada,  or  sword- 
fish,  is  a  much  more  noble  diversion.  No 
art  is  made  use  of  to  ensnare  him,  but,  with 
a  small  harpoon,  fixed  to  a  Ion?  line,  they 
attack  him  in  the  open  seas,  and  will  often 
strike  him  at  a  very  considerable  distance. 
It  is  exactly  like  the  whale  fishing  in 
miniature.  As  these  fish  are  commonly  of 
great  size  and  strength,  they  will  sometimes 
run  for  hours  afier  they  are  struck,  and  af- 
ford excellent  sport.  I  have  seen  them 
with  a  sword  four  or  five  feet  long,  which 
gives  them  a  formidable  appearance  in  the 
water,  particularly  afler  they  are  wounded. 
The  flesh  of  these  animals  is  excellent.  It 
is  more  like  beef  than  fish,  and  the  common 
way  of  dressing  it,  is  in  steaks.  The  fish- 
ing of  the  Pesee^Bpada  is  most  considerable 
in  the  sea  of  Palermo,  where  they  have 
likewise  great  quantities  of  eels,  particularly 
the  Moreno^  so  much  esteemed  amongst  the 
Romans,  which  I  think  is  indeed  the  finest 
fish  I  ever  ate.  But  it  is  not  only  the  large 
fish  that  they  strike  with  harpoons — they 
have  the  same  method  of  taking  mullet,  do- 
ries, a  kind  of  mackarei,  and  many  other 
species;  but  this  is  always  performed  in 
the  night.  As  soon  as  it  is  dark,  two  men 
get  into  a  small  boat ;  one  of  them  holds  a 
lighted  torch  over  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
the  other  stands  with  his  harpoon  ready 
poised  in  his  hand.     The  light  of  the  torcn 
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soon  brings  the  fish  to  the  surface,  when  the 
harpooner  immediately  strikes  them.  A 
large  fleet  of  boats  employed  in  this  kind  of 
limbing  make  a  beautiml  appearance  on  the 
water,  in  a  fine  summer  night. 

The  coral  fishery  is  chiefly  practiced  at 
Trapani.  They  have  invented  a  machine 
there,  which  answers  the  purpc^e  much 
beyond  their  expectations.  This  is  only  a 
great  cross  of  wood,  to  the  centre  of  which 
is  fixed  a  heayy,  hard  stone,  capable  of  car- 
rying it  to  the  bottom.  Pieces  of  small  net 
are  tied  to  each  limb  of  the  cross,  which  are 
poised  horizontally  by  a  rope,  and  let  down 
into  the  water.  As  soon  as  they  feel  it 
touch  the  bottom,  the  rope  is  made  fast  to 
the  boat ;  they  then  row  about  all  over  the 
coral  beds — the  consequence  of  which  is, 
the  stone  breaks  ofl'the  coral  from  the  rocks, 
and  it  is  immediately  entangled  in  the  nets. 
Since  this  invention,  the  coral  fishery  has 
tamed  out  to  considerable  account. 

The  people  of  Trapani  are  esteemed  the 
most  ingenious  on  the  island.  They  are  the 
authors  of  many  useful  and  ornamental  in- 
ventions. An  artist  there  has  discovered  a 
method  of  making  cameos,  which  are  a  per- 
fect imitation  of  the  ancient  ones  engraved 
oa  the  onyx.  They  are  done  on  a  kind  of 
hard  shell,  from  pastes  of  the  best  antiques  ; 
and  so  admirably  executed,  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  ancient  from  the 
modern.  These,  set  in  gold,  are  generally 
worn  as  bracelets,  and  are  at  present  in  high 
estimation  among  the  ladies  of  quality.  I 
have  seen  cameos  that  have  cost  two  hun- 
dred guineas. — Migliore. 


< 


« 
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BIastodon  Cotton. — The  bolls  of  this 
Cotton  are  said  to  be  much  larger,  and  the 
staple  much  finer  than  that  of  tne  ordinary 
Cotton.  We  see  thirty  bales  of  Mastodon 
Cotton,  raised  in  Lowndes  County,  Missis- 
sippi, were  sold  at  Columbia,  in  that  State, 
at  sixteen  cents  per  pound. 

R.  Abby,  of  Yazoo  City,  (Miss.)  to  the 
President  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ics' Association  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
says: — ^the  product  of  the  Mastodon,  on 
either  the  river  bottoms  or  uplands,  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  common  Mexican  Cotton  of 
the  country,  and  that  in  many  respects,  it  is 
a  mdch  more  certain  crop.  The  picking 
of  the  Mastodon  is  somewhat  better  than  our 
common  Cotton,  the  balls  being  about  double 
the  size.  It  hangs  in  the  ball  slightly  tighter 
than  our  other  cotton,  which  prevents  it 
from  &iling  out  in  the  field,  but  still  not  so 
tight  as  to  make  but,  perhaps,  a  barely  per- 
ceptible diflTerence  in  the  picking.     It  gins  a 


little  harder  than  the  common  Cotton.—- 
Upon  the  whole,  the  Mastodon  is  the  easiest 
to  raise  and  prepare  for  market,  pound  for 
pound. 

I  give  it  the  same  distance  and  the  same 
cultivation.  The  gin  for  the  Mastodon, 
should  have  wider  grates  than  common,  in 
consequence  of  its  great  length  cf  staple ;  or 
if  the  common  gin  be  us^,  it  should  run 
slow,  or  it  will  cut  the  fibres.  The  Masto- 
don cannot,  I  think,  be  ginned  on  the  roller 
gin,  as  some  purchasers  and  cotton  brokers 
have  suggested,  in  consequence  of  its  strong 
adherence  to  the  seed. 

The  general  len^^th  of  the  staple  is  about 
two  inches,  and  it  is  regarded  in  New  Or- 
leans as  being  of  remarkable  strength  and 
firmness.  My  own  present  crop  is  the  first 
and  only  crop  of  Mastodon  ever  raised  in 
the  United  States  ;  a  part  of  this  was  sold  a 
few  weeks  since  in  the  New  Orleans  mar- 
ket, by  Messrs.  Bucknor  &  Stanton,  at  six- 
teen cents  round. — Other  little  parcels  have 
sold  at  various  prices,  ranging  as  low  as  12^ 
cents.  These  cottons,  so  far  as  I  know, 
were  ^all  handled  in  the  common  rough 
manner.  My  own  was  both  picked  and 
ginned  very  roughly. — Tallahassee  SentU 
neL 


The  average  export  of  bread  from  the  U.  S. 
to  all  foreign  countries,  for  the  last  14  years, 
amounts  only  to  5,505,162  bushels ;  or,  if  we 
deduct  the  average  imports,  to  about  5,000,000 
bushels.  Nor  do  our  exports  keep  pace  with 
our  population.  In  1831  we  exported  9,441,- 
100  bushels,  with  a  population  of  13,000,000 : 
being  23  quarts  per  head  upon  our  popula- 
tion. In  1844,  with  a  population  of  19,600,- 
000,  we  sent  abroad  7,751,000  bushels,  being 
only  13  quarts  per  head.  A  falling  off  in  our 
suq>lus  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent !  But  '31  was 
an  unusually  large  crop ;  let  us  take  an  ave- 
rage of  three  years;  say  1831-2-3.  In  these 
years,  we  have  an  average  export  of  6,120,000 
bushels ;  in  the  vears  1841-2-3,  an  averag^e  of 
6,220,000  bushels,  being  an  mcrease  of  11  per 
cent ;  while  our  population  is  increased  about 
33  percent. 


Faial  Flowers. — Recendy  in  London,  a 
young  lady  went  to  bed  in  good  health,  and 
was  found  the  next  morning  dead !  The  phy- 
sicians who  were  called  in,  declared  that  the 
sole  cause  of  this  catastrophe  was  the  poison- 
ing of  the  air  by  the  exhalations  of  a  quantity 
of  lilies  found  in  two  large  vases  on  a  low 
table  in  the  room.  — iV.  F.  Express, 


American  Bihle  8oeiety.--Th9  managers 
of  this  institution  on  Thursday  elected  Hon. 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  President,  by  a  una* 
nimous  vote. 
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There  are  several  pariicularlf  prominent 
I  and  striking  pojnia  or  land  in  Ihe  world,  and 
'  ihiiisone  of  them.  If  the  Cape  of  Good 
)  Hops  bad  eTen  been  a  low,  flal,  marshf,  or 
'   barren  piece  of  ground,  jis  posiiion  would 

>  hare  given  it  a  great  degree  of  inierest.  The 
I  extreme  aoothem  termination  of  Africa,  or 
I  rather  of  the  vast  eastern  continent,  muat  of 

>  necesaitjr  be  an  important  piece  of  earth. 
)  North  of  it  no  ahip  can  sail :  south  of  it 
i  ships  pass,  and  aaTies  may  always  God  a  free 
'  passage,  an  almost  boundless  range,  without 
,  the  fear  of  any  abstmction.  Its  precise  lati- 
'  lude  and  longtitnde  must  be  regarded  by  iha 
!  larigator  who  would  canr  the  treasures  of 

I  EvTope  or  America,  to  Asia,  bf  this  route, 
[  or  bring  back  the  products  of  India  or  China, 
I  in  exchange.  The  verp  mention  of  its 
I  name  carriea  the  mind  back  to  Bartholomew 
'  Diaz,  the  Ponugpese  discoverer  of  the 
I  fifteenth  ceniary ;  and  (o  the  change  in  the 
I  old  eoutte  of  trade  across  Palestine,  com- 
'  meneed  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  and  rich 
enoofh  to  create  and  to  sustain,  in  the  tnidst 
I  of  the  deserts,  magnificent  cities  like  Tad- 
'  moi  and  Persepolie, 

We  have  before  given  a  view  of  the  same 
distinguished  promontory  from  the  sea.  (See 
Vol.  1.  page  469,)  but  as  we  had  more  to 
say  than  we  then  found  room  for,  we  now 


insert  a  sketch,  from  a  somewhat  different    ' 
point  of  view,  to  introduce  the  followiug  ez-   ' 
tracts,  descriptive  of  the  Cape  ol  Good  Hope 
and  its  environs,  from  Reynolds'  "Voyage 
of  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Potomac"  in  1831-4. 

Cape  Town  is  besutifully  situated  on  a  [ 
plain,  and  is  overshadowed  by  a  stupendous  i 
rock  or  monntain.  The  streets  are  spacious,  ' 
and  intercept  each  other  at  right  angles,  with  | 
Kreat  exactness.  The  houses  are  mosilv  of 
stone,   and    white-washed    wiihont,    which 

fives  them  a  nest  and  cleanly  appearance. —    ! 
'here  are  few  bnilt  over  two  stories,  on  ac*    ' 
count  of  the  winds,  which  blow  sometimes    | 
excessively   strong.      TEie   residence   of   the    . 
governor  and  the  public  buildings  are  suitable 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used,  bat    | 
possess  nothing  which  deserves  particular  de>    i 
scripiion.    The  public  square  presents  a  neat    ; 
appearance,  and  is  kept  in  fine  order,  and    | 
there  are  some  pleasant  promenades  in  the    ' 
environs,  tastefully  overshadowed  with  spread- 
ing branches  of  oak.    The  progress  of  litera- 
ture is  very  promising.     The  public  library  is 
an  honor  to   the   colony,  being  unrivalletl  in 
any  colonial  annals.     The  librarian  is  editor 
of  ■'  The  Literary  Oautle."     A  museum  has 
been  established,  two  infant  schools,  flourish- 
ing academies  and  the  South  Afncan  College, 
founded  in  1B29.     The  climate  is  healthy: 
the  mean  lemperalure  G7l-3°  Fahrenheit,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  coldest  month  57°, 
and  of  the  hottest  79°.    As  in  most  warm 
climates  of  a  temperate  zone,  the  wind  com- 
moiily  blows  cold  in  snmme.. 
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A    SCOTCH   HIGHLAND   DANCE. 


Wban  Qaeen  Viciorii.  with  h«r  conaott, 
PriiMe  Albert,  nude  their  risk  to  Scotltuid, 

<  tb«j  were  entertained  ij  a  Hightaod  lord 
/  with  the  ezhibitioD  of  a  national  dance,  in 
)  the  iijle  and  eoatame  of  old  timea.  Our 
I  print  gires  a  riew  of  the  casile,  and  the  yard 
?  in  which  the  perfonnance  took  place,  with 
S  the  royal  pair  looking  on  from  a  balcony  near 

<  one  of  the  ancient  toweri.  The  display  was 
)  ipohen  of  aa  very  different  from  any  which 
>  baa  been  made  all  along  the  roale  purtued 
I  throogh  Rngland,  where  the  Queen  had  been 
(  invited  to  inspect  fine  buildings,  railways, 
S  machines,  benerolent,  lilenry  and  scientific 

imiiaiioDs,  kc  Ice.,  and  listened  lo  ed- 
dreuee,  containing  alluaione  to  rarioas  ob- 
jects ol  public  importance. 

On  reaching  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
however,  that  country  so  justly  celebrated 
lor  ita  natural  scenery,  (ie«  page  139,  in  our 
tail  numitr,]  the  lonnd  herseil  among  the 
remains  of  a  people  speaking  one  of  the 
dialects  of  the  language  which  prerailed 
thmogfaoat  Sreat  Briiain  in  the  timeof  Jolins 
C^sar,  and  retaining  superstitions,  and  other 
remnants  of  many  centuries.  To  this  m- 
markable  pbenomeoMi  we  have  already  al- 
luded, and  to  its  eaose.  It  is  one  which 
strikes  every  intelligent  traveller  with  interest, 
btcanse  it  presents  hiatorical  relations  of 
great  raritp,  and  of  considerable  importance. 
That  it  has  much  to  gratify,  in  other  respects, 
«a  do  not  affirm  ;  and  are  disposed  to  leave 
each  reader  to  come  to  his  own  coadnsion  on 


that  poini.    The  changes  which  have  been  < 
gtung  forward  for  three  centuries  in  England, 

in  opinions,  in  practices,  in  the  whole  lUle  i 

of  society,  like  the  waves  of  th»  ocean,  in  | 

frequent  and  regular  succession,  have  crossed,  J 

without  obstruclioD,  the  boundaries  of  the  < 

old  sister  kingdom,    but    have    broken  and  ( 

slopped  at  the  mountainous  regions  which  lie  J 

beyond,   being  hardly  able  to  sprinkle  with  < 

their  spray  the  rude  and  barren  abode  of  the  i 

ancient  race.  \ 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  and  striking  < 

peculiarities  of  many  different  people,  are  t 

their    dances ;    and    they  have  often  been  ' 

described    with     great    minuteness,    while  ' 

writers  have  generally  neglected  to    make  i 

knovm  and  even  to  investigate  the  religious  , 

and  other  ideas  with  which  they  are  often  | 

connected.     In    many  instances    thev  have  ' 
been  found  to  be  intimately  interwoven  with 

systems  of  supetstition  and  observances,  wild  , 

and  strange,  or  ezlravagant  and  prepostetons,  i 

which  ihey  tend  to  keep  alive  and  to  per-  ' 

JVr(.    Pttasants,   the  venerable  mother  of 

the  lamented  John   Hampden  Pleasants,  ao  J 
knowledges,  through  the  Richmond  Republi* 

can,  the  receipt  of  a  letter,  conlaining  a  aura  < 

of  money,  from  an  intimate  friend  of  her  la-  J 

menied  son.    The  Trustees  of  the  family  left  . 

by  Mr.  Pleasants  have  received  contributions  ' 

from  eiiiieuB  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  amoimting  to  | 

$252    50.      They   have    invested    the   funds  i 

already  raised,  in  Virginia  Slate  Slock,  ihe  ' 

interest  of  which  goes  to  ihe  support  of  the  \ 
aged  mother  of  BIr.  P.  and  to  educate  his 
oiphsn  children.— JV.  Y.  Exprttt, 
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From  Mr.  Ward's  Journal  of  Curwcn, 
THE    FAIRFAXES   OF    VIRGINIA. 


In  this  estimable  and  noble  family,  the  ini- 
mortal  Washmglon  passed  four  years  of  his 
youth.  And  as  ii  was  ihe  periud  when 
character  usually  receives  its  stamp,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  formation  of  his  was  essen- 
tially in6uenced  by  the  association. 

The  Hon.  Col.  William  Fairfax,  a  eon  of 
Henry  Fairfax  of  Towlion  Hall,  Yorkshire, 
and  a  grandson  of  Thomas,  the  fourth  Lord 
Fairfax,  lost  his  father  when  very  younff,  and 
was  educated  under  the  auspices  of  his  Uncle, 
Lord  Lonsdale,  (ever  styled  the  good.)  at 
Lowther  School,  in  Westmoreland.  Here  he 
acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the  classics  as 
well  as  modern  languages.  At  twenty-one 
he  entered  the  army  and  served  in  Spain 
during  Queen  Anne's  war  under  his  Uncle, 
and  afterwards  in  the  expedition  against  the 
Isle  of  Providence,  then  in  possession  of  pi- 
rates. Upon  its  reduction  he  was  appointed 
its  Governor,  but  the  climate  disagreemg  with 
him  he  resigned  his  commission  and  removed 
to  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1724,  where  he 
resided  for  eight  years  as  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms, and  a  magistrate,  esteemed  and  respect- 
ed bv  all.  His  wife  died  during  this  period, 
and  he  was  united  in  a  second  marriage  to 
Debora,  daughter  ot  Francis  Clarke,  £s(|.,  of 
Salem,  a  gentleman  of  the  first  respectability. 
Three  children  were  the  offspring  of  this  con- 
nection, viz.  Bryant,  William,  and  Hannah. 
He  sailed  from  Salem  with  his  family  for  the 
South  on  the  17th  of  June,  1734,  and  settled 
first  in  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  near 
the  Washington  familv»  and  afterwards  in 
Fairfax  County,  where  he  erected  a  beautiful 
villa  on  the  Potomac  adjoining  Mount  Vernon, 
which  he  called  Belvoir.  He  long  sustained 
the  offices  of  Lord  Lieutenant  and  keeper  of 
the  rolls  of  the  county,  collector  for  t^'outh 
Potomac,  and  President  of  the  Council  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  highly  accomplished  and  emi* 
nently  distinguished  for  public  and  private 
virtue  and  religious  principle.  He  died  Sept. 
3,  1757,  aged  66.  WaJ^hington,  on  leaving 
his  command  on  the  23d  of  April,  1755,  thus 
addressed  Col.  Fairfax:—*!  cannot  think  of 
leaving  the  County  without  embracing  the 
last  opportunity  of  bidding  ro\J  farewell !' 

His  eldest  son,  George  W.  Fairfdw,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  estate  and  employments. 
In  early  life  he  was  for  a  while  co-surveyor 
with  Washington  to  bis  kinsman,  Lord  Fair- 
fax.  In  1753  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
house  of  bur£;e8ses ;  and  Washington,  then 
just  21,  deeply  interested  in  his  success,  was 
encaged  in  a  personal  altercation  in  his  be- 
half, with  Mr.  Payne,  a  friend  of  the  rival 
candidate;  and  it  may  be  well  to  remark  in 
passing,  that  finding  himself  the  agressor,  he 
made  an  apology,  and  that  forever  secured  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Payne.  This  is  the  only  al- 
tercation it  is  believed  which   Washington 


was  engaged  in  during  his  long  life.  Mr. 
Fairfax  took  an  unfavourable  view  of  the  re- 
volutionary movement,  and  long  before  the 
appeal  to  arms  went  to  England,  ^o  critical 
was  his  arrival  there,  that  be  passed  in  the 
river  Thames  the  ill-omened  tea  which  event- 
ually caused  the  rupture  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  colonies.  It  is  probable 
he  is  the  friend  referred  to  by  Weems  in  the 
following  paragraph  of  his  book,  (p.  67.) 
'Lord  Fairfax  happened  to  be  at  Mount  Ver- 
non when  Washington  received  advice  frum  a 
friend  in  London,  that  the  Tea  Ships  were 
going  to  America,  and  said  to  him,  **  Well, 
my  Lord,  and  so  the  ships  with  the  gunpow* 
der  lea,  are,  it  seems,  on  their  way  !" 

•Why,  Colonel,'  replied  his  lordship,  •  do 
you  call  it  gunpowder  tea  V  To  which  he 
responded,  '  Because  I  fear  it  will  prove  in- 
flammable, and  produce  an  explosion  that  will 
shake  both  hemispheres.' 

Part  of  Mr.  Fairfaxes  estates  were  confisca- 
ted on  account  of  his  principles,  and  the  heavy 
reverse  of  fortune  obliged  him  to  abandon  bis 
seat  in  Yorkshire,  lay  aside  his  carriage,  and 
remove  to  Bath.  Here  he  so  lived  as  to  save 
large  sums,  which  he  sent  for  the  use  of 
American  prisoners.  He  died  3d  of  April, 
17S7,  in  his  63d  year,  lamented  for  his  many 
virtues  and  accomplishments. 


The  Situation  of  the  Lowell  Factory  Otrls, 
The  labor  of  the  mills  is  considered  much 
more  honorable  than  the  labor  of  domestic 
life.  Compared  with  domestic  labor  the  mills 
are  not  desirable ; — in  a  family,  the  ffirls  can 
earn  four  dollars  a  month,  while  in  the  mills 
a  girl  will  earn  more  money,  exclusive  of  her 
board,  than  can  the  ablest  man  on  a  farm. 
The  girls  seek  the  mill  as  a  place  where  they 
can  earn  money,  with  which  they  can  gratify 
the  almost  universal  desire  for  dress.  Many 
of  the  girls,  too,  come  to  the  mills  to  accumu- 
late money,  with  which  to  provide  for  the 
day  upon  which  they  shall  enter  on  a  new 
era  in  their  lives.        , 


From   Santa   Fe. — Another  company   of 
Mexican  and  American  traders  arrived  at  St. 
Louis  on  the  25th  ult.  from  Santa  Fe.    They 
were  robbed  of  their  horses  and  mules  on  the 
plains  by  the  Pawnee  Indians.    The  Eutaw 
Indians  had  killed  five  Mexicans  and  wotinded 
one  on  the  Santa  Feroad.     4no'ther  company 
were  some  days  travel  behind  this  company, 
having  also  experienced  some  obstruction  from 
the  Indians.    All   was  quiet  at  Santa  Fe. 
The]^  had  Just  heard   of  the  revolution  in 
Mexico,  and  the  troops  at  Santa  Fe  were  o«- 
dered  below  immediately.    The  gold  mines 
of  New  Mexico  had  been  worked  with  un- 
usual success  during  the  year,  increasing  the 
demand  for  goods.    It  is  estimated  that  ooe 
million  of  dollars  will  probably  be  invested  in 
that  trade  this  year.    This  company  brought 
with  them  450slbs.  of  gold,  in  dust,  and  ex- 
pect to  return  with  a  lieavy  stock  of  goods 
this  spring.— iV.  Y.  Expreu. 
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THE  FLOUNDER. 


\  '  This  derormed  fiah  may  well  be  inirodiiced 
,  here,  aa  a  good  foil  (or  tbc  gracefal  and  ele- 
gant Stri[ied  baea,  wboae  figure  we  presented 
;  in  our  8th  oamber,  (page  120.)  Probably  no 
'  peraoo  ever  observed  a  fiah  of  ihia  fomily  fai 
)  ibe  Sral  uroe,  wilhoat  a  feeling  of  aatooieb- 
,  mmc  mingled  witb  diaguat ;  and  for  the  fact 
I  menticHied  by  Cuvier :  that  they  "  preient  a 
I  eharacier,  which,  witb  reapect  to  vertebrated 
J  animals,  is  perfectly  anique — the  total  want 
I  ol  aymmetiT  in  the  bend," 

The  appearance  of  this  fish  is  inch,  as  to 

{  give  one  tbe  idea  that  it  baa  been  crushed  by 

•ome  great  weight,  and  ibrown  into  a  atate 

'   tA  distortioD.    80  that,  if  tbe  fint  feelittg  is 

!   disgust  at  ita  annatural  and  disagreeabte  form 

;  aad  aspect,  the  second  is  wonder  at  seeing  it 

'    alive.    The  general  form  ia  not  unlike  that 

\   of  a  common  fiih,  except  that  it  is  roandisb 

and  very  thin ;  but,  instead  of  having  both 

«  alike,  and  swimming  with  ita  back  op- 

wards,  it  is  dark-«olored  on  (»«  side  end 

almost  white  on  the  other,  has  its  eyes  both 

placed  ca  the  same  side  of  tbe  head,  the 

I   mouth  distorted,  so  as  nearly  to  correspond 

with  them,  and  lies  and  moves  in  the  water 

)  00  ooe  side.    Yet  ita  fine  are  placed  nearly 

]   lite  those  of  other  Sshes  of  the  Third  Order, 

'    called  Malaeopltrigii  Svibraehiati,  or  soft-fia- 

<   ned  fishes:   viz.,  the  ventral  placed  under 

\  tbe  side   or  breast  fins.    The  back  fin  and 

'   tbe  anal    fin  are,  however,   very  extensive. 

I   In  eonsideriag  the  relative  position  of  the  fins 

'  of  the  Bounder,  however,  we  must  place  him 

I  in  en  upright  poailion,  otherwise  tbe  word' 

)  "nnder"  will  not  apply  to  the  ventrel  fins. 

The  fiovnder  ia  a  valuable  salt-water  fish, 
I  thon^  seldom  more  than  eightur  nine  inches 
I  ia  length,  and  very  tbiii.  It  ia  delicate  and 
I  wholeaome,  though  not  highly  flavored.  It 
appears  co  our  sea  coasts  early  in  the  Spring, 
I  and  ia  taken  with  great  ease,  even  along 
I  the  wharves  of  many  of  oar  teaporis.  Its 
^  abundance  renders  it  an  important  article  of 


food   in  New  York,  for  teveral  weeks  m 
March  and  later.    Crowds  ol  men  and  boys, 
with  wagona  and  banowes,  then  assemble  at    ' 
Pnlton  market  and  other  places,  at  an  early 
hour,  to  procure  their  daily  supplies  from  the    | 
fishermen,  for  the  city  and  many  neighboring 

But  we  have  miroduced  this,  partly  as  a 
specimen  of  a  whole  family,  the  flat-fish  or 
P/sni— the  seccxid  &mily  of  the  Order  above 
mentioned.  They  all  have  a  striking  resem- 
blance, except  in  size.  Several  highly  es- 
teemed English  and  European  fishes  belcng 
to  this  family ;  the  dory,  the  sole,  tbe  lurbol 
and  the  place.  In  this  country  our  largest 
and  best  is  the  halibut,  which  sometimes 
weighs  300  potmds  and  even  more.  It  is 
very  remarkable,  that  this  fish  was  considered 
of  no  value  in  our  country  until  wiihin  a  few 
years,  no  psrt  of  it  being  eaten  except  the 
fins.  Now  it  forms  an  important  article  of 
food,  and  the  tins  are  the  mly  part  rejected 
This  is  a  new  evidence  of  public  ignorance  : 
for  the  fins  are  highly  gelatmoas  and  very 
delicate,  nntricious  and  fit  for  cooking  in 
several  ways. 


FiscntiTtoH  OF  Sebfehts.  —  From  perse- 
vering inquiries  I  have  become  conviacei],  that 
the  power  of  taBcioalion  which  has  been  at- 
tributed to  serpents,  vipers  as  well  as  adders, 
is  not  a  false  or  vulgar  flciioo.  It  has  fre- 
qaenily  occurred  to  persons  travelling  through 
forests,  10  witness  the  poor  little  birds,  while 
uttering  a  plaintive  cry,  descend  from  branch 
to  btancb,  attracted,  as  it  were,  by  some  oc- 
cult  power,  and  yield   themselves  up  wiihin 


e  of  their  eiecniioner.  Tbe  ibread  of 
tnis  charm  is  broken  by  whisking  a  switch 
through  the  air ;  no  doubt,  from  that  fact, 
that  the  whistling  of  the  air  frighieos  the 
serpent,  aod  thus  paralyzes  its  magnetic  ef- 
fiuvium,  What  is  the  mechanism  ef  this 
incredible  fascination,  which  so  perfectly  re- 
calls to  one's  mind  tbe  fable  of  the  Sirens? 
—Sthcttd. 


*- 

? 
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THE  STAQ-BEETLE  OB  LUCANUS  CERVUS. 


Tbia  iaiect,  >o  nearly  reseinbling  our  Ame- 
Tican  horn-bug,  though  siill  more  formidable 
ia  appearaace,  like  ir,  is  perfecUy  harmleaa 
when  unmolested,  and  then  ia  only  able  to 
inflict  a  Bliglil  wound  by  seizing  the  Anger 
.    wiib  its  strong  and  sharp  pincers. 

The    following    description    of  it    and    its 
)    habits,  we  borrow  from  &  lale  popular  work 

on  entomology. 
I  One  of  Ihe  l&reesi  of  the  indigenous  insects 
>  of  England,  is  the  stag-beelle,  Lucanui  c«r-  | 
(  V1I1.  It  is  chieily  lound  in  narrow,  shady 
)  lanes,  generally  on  an  oak  or  elm  tree.  The 
/  perfect  insect  Hitach*  the  roots  and  leaves 
<  of  I'  ose  trees.  It  lies  concealed  In  their 
S  stumps  during  the  day,  and  feeds  only  during 
}  ihe  evening.  Linnfeus,  however,  slates,  that 
i  its  food  is  the  juice  which  exudes  from  de- 
^  cayed  oaka.  Their  young  burrow  in  ihe  hark 
<|  and  hollows  of  trees,  and  tbcie  undergo  the 
s  usual  meiainorphoses. 
i  IiH  larva,  which  perteetly  resembles  that 
5  ot  the  other  true  beetles,  is  also  found  in  the 
V  hollow  of  oak  trees,  residing  in  the  fine  ve- 
S  getable  mould  usually  seen  in  such  cavities, 
?  -and  feeding  on  the  softer  part  of  the  decayed 
i  wood.  It  IS  of  a  very  considerable  size,  of  a 
S  pale  yellowish  or  whiiiih  brown  color,  and 
/  when  stretched  out  ei  full  length  roeasores 
\  nearly  four  inches.  When  artived  at  its  full 
S  sixe,  which,  according  to  sonie,  >■  hardly 
^  sooner  than  the  fifib  or  sixth  year,  it  forrat, 
i  by  frequently  turning  ilself.  and  nioisleoing 
S  it  with  its  gluiinous  saliva,  a  smooth  oval 
i  hollow  in  ihe  earth,  it  lies,  whence,  aRer 
\  Teraaining  peifectlysiill  for  [lie  space  ol  near- 
^  ly  a  njonth,  divests  itself  of  its, skin,  and  com- 
mences pupa  or  chrysalis. 

It  is  now  much  slioner  than  before,  of  a 
rather  deeper  color,and  exhibits,  in  a  striking 
manner,  tbe  rudiments  of  the  large  extended 
jaws  and  broad  bead,  eoconspicnous  in  ibe 
perfect  insect:  tbe  legs  are  also  proportion- 
ally  larger  and  longer  than  in  the  larva  state. 
The  ball  of  earth  in  which  this  chrysalis  is 
contained  is  considerably  larger  than  a  hen's 
egg,  and  of  a  rougher  eiienor  and  surface. 


and  p 
Thi 


n  oih  and  polished  within.—  ! 


gives  birth  to  the  complete  insect,  which  < 
usually  emerges  in  ihe  months  of  July  aud  ) 

Bingley  has  a  mRrvelloos  story  of  their  i 
■opposed  rapacity,  which,  if  not  gravely  slated  ) 
by  iho  reverend  editor  ol  ihe  Animal  Biogra-  ' 
pfiv,  as  related  (o  himself  by  one  of  his  own 

miimale  and  intelligent  friends,  might  have  ) 
been  supposed  by  the  general  reader  lo  have  \ 
been  borrowed  from  the  Travels  of  ihc  v 

"  Aa  iniiinnieand  intelligent  friend  of  the  i. 
editor  informed  bim  that  he  had  often  found  i 
several  heads  of  these  insects  together,  all  ) 
perfectly  entire  and  alik-e.  while  (he  trunks  \ 
and  abdomens  were  nowhere  to  be  found; 
sometimes  only  the  abdomens  were  guie,  and  ) 
(be  heads  and  trunks  were  left  together.—  ( 
How  this  circumstance  took  place  he  neva  J 
could  discover  with  any  certainly.  He  sup-  ) 
poses,  however,  that  it  muit  have  b«en  mi 
consequence  of  the  severe  battles  that  some-  \ 
times  take  place  among  the  fiercest  of  ibe  in-  ) 
sect  tribes;  but,  their  mouths  not  seemiug  i 
formed  for  animal  food,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  ( 
guess  what  becomes  of  their  abdomen.  They  ) 
do  not  fly  till  meal  of  the  birds  have  retired  I 
to  rest,  and  indeed,  if  we  were  lo  bUppoae  S 
that  any  of  ibem  devoured  them,  it  would  be  ', 
difficult  to  say  why  the  heads  or  inmks  should 
be  rejected.' 


OHio.->This  Stale  was  settled  in  17S8,  by  < 
emigrants  principallv  from  New  England;  ' 
admitted  into  the  Union  in  ISOl  ;  voters,  tne  ! 
year  resident  in  the  State  preceding  the  elee-  ■ 
lion,  having  paid  or  been  charged  with  Siaie  \ 
or  county  lax ;  ctpiial,  Columbua.  Area, 
3U,U00  square  miles.  FopulaiiMi  in  1840 — 
1,519,167. 

litDiiNA.— This  Stale  was  settled  in  1730,  \ 
by  French  ;  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1816;  • 
voter,  one  year  resideni  in  the  Slate  preceding  J 
the  eleciion,  enliiled  to  vote  in  cooniy  of  re-  j 
sidence;  capital,  ludianapoli*.  Area,  36^000  i 
square  miles.    Population  in  1840,  685,866. 
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POPS  GRHGORY  XVI. 

Continued  from  page  140,  Vol,  IL 

John  XXII.  seized  the  tiara,  seated  him- 
self on  the  pontificial  throne,  and  said  ;  "  I  am 
pope.*'  To  con6rm  his  usurmition,  he  launch- 
ed anathemas  Against  the  Emperor  of  Qer* 
many  and  the  £ing  of  France,  persecuted 
sects,  baraed  heretics,  excited  nations  to  re- 
bdlion,  anned  princes,  inundated  kingdoms 
with  hi9  monks,  preached  new  crusades,  stole 
benefices,  and  shut  up  in  his  treasury  twenty- 
five  miUioQB  of  florins,  wrung  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  Christian  world. 

dement  VI.  purchased  from  the  celebrated 
Joanna  of  Naples,  the  county  of  Avignon  for 
three  hundred  thousand  florins,  which  he 
nerer  paid ;  and  declared  her  innocent  of  the 
murder  of  her  husband  Andrew,  whom  she 
bad  assassinated* 

Under  Urban  VI.  began  the  greatest  schism 
that  ever  desdated  the  West ;  two  popes  were 
raised  to  the  pontifical  chair.  Urban  VL,  at 
Rrane,  and  Clement  VIL,  the  Aniipope,  at 
AT^rBoo,  with  their  successors,  for  fifty  years 
excited  bloody  wars,  and  excommunicated 
one  mnother :  on  the  side  of  Urban  were  rang- 
ed Italy,  Naples,  Hungry,  and  Spain :  France 
supported  Clement  V II. ;  and  robbery  and 
cruelty  were  everywhere  committed,  by  the 
orders  of  Clement,  or  the  fanaticism  of  Urban. 

The  wretched  and  culpable  Joanna  sent  the 
pope  forty  thousand  ducats,  to  sustain  her 
party;  and  to  expess  his  gratitude,  he  had 
her  strangled  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  the  pon- 
tiff haying  induced  Charles  de  Duras,  the  son 
of  Joanna,  and  heir  to  her  states,  to  commit 
this  execrable  crime.  That  prince  having 
refused  to  share  the  spoils  with  the  pope,  the 
fury  of  Urban  was  directed  against  his  cardi- 
nals, whom  he  suspected  of  favoring  the 
party  of  Charles  de  Duras ;  and,  baving  had 
them  pvt  into  loathsome  wells,  their  e)  es  put 
OQt,  their  finger  and  toe  nails  torn  off,  their 
teeth  broken,  and  their  flesh  torn  with  red  hot 
iron  daws,  he  then  had  their  mutilated  bodies 
while  yet  warm,  put  into  bags,  and  thrown 
into  the  sea. 

Clement  VIT.  occupied  the  chair  of  Avig- 
non, raised  enormous  taxes  from  the  churches 
of  France,  to  enrich  the  cardinals  and  satify 
the  luxury  of  his  court 

The  two  popes  laid  Europe  waste  by  their 
own  armies,  and  those  of  their  partizans : 
forioiis  passions  extinguished  the  feelings  of 
humanity ;  and  treason,  poisoning,  and  mas- 
Bscre  everywhere  prevailed.  The  cardinals 
assembled  a  council  at  Pisa,  and  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  deposition  against  both  the 


Alexander  V.  undertook  to  confirm  the 
union  of  the  church,  to  reform  the  morals  of 
the  clergy,  to  give  offices  to  virtuous  men,  and 
died  of  poison,  administered  by  order  of  Car- 
dmai  Balthazar  Bossa.  That  assassin  had 
the  conclave  assembled ;  and,  getting  a  ponti- 
ficial mantle,  threw  it  over  his  shoulders,  and 
died :  *'  I  am  Pope."    The  cardinals,  in  ter- 


ror, confirmed  the  election  of  John  XXIII.  ; 
but  the  deposed  popes,  Benedict  XIII.  and 
Gregory  XII.,  revived  their  pretensions  to  the 
See  of  Rome.  A  horrible  war,  excited  by 
anathemas,  covered  Prussia  and  Italy  with 
blood.  The  empire  had  three  emperors,  as 
the  church  had  three  popes ;  or  rather  neither 
Kome  nor  the  empire  had  any  head.  A  gene- 
ral council  assembled,  and  proceeded  to  de- 
pose Pope  John  XXIII.  The  bishops  and 
cardinals  accused  him  of  murder,  poisoning, 

Martin  V.  had  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague  burnt  alive;  those  chiefs  of  a  new  sect 
who  preached  against  the  disorders  of  priests 
and  the  ambition  of  pontiffs,  and  brought  men 
back  to  the  sentiments  of  humanfty.  He 
then  organized  a  crusade  to  subdue  Bohemia. 

The  legates  of  the  pope  and  emperor  took 
command  of  their  armies  in  person,  to  compel 
the  Hussites  to  receive  the  communion  in 
both  kinds,  bread  and  wine.  Wonderful  mad- 
ness !  For  so  puerile  an  object,  Germany 
was  given  up  to  the  horrors  o/  civil  war.  But 
the  cause  of  the  people  triumphed ;  the  em- 
peror's troops  were  beaten  in  many  engage- 
ments, and  the  army  of  the  legates  was  cut  in 
pieces. 

Felix  V.  was  appointed  Pope,  and  Ea<'ene 
IV.  became  anti-pope ;  the  councils  of "fIo- 
rence  and  Basle  excommunicated  each  other ; 
and  depositions,  violence  and  cruelty  succeed- 
ed, y  itieleschi,  archbishop  of  Florence,  was 
Msassmated  by  the  order  of  Eugene  ;  king- 
doms were  divided,  by  taking  sides  for  one  or 
the  other,  and  reviving  the  schism,  which 
lasted  till  Eugene's  death. 

Under  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.,  occur- 
red the  memorable  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks.  The  pontiff,  having  been  soli- 
cited by  the  Grecian  ambassadors  to  afford 
them  some  assistance  in  troops  and  money, 
roughly  refused ;  and  the  loss  of  that  power- 
ful city  must  be  attributed  to  the  perfidy  of 
the  Roman  court,  which  sacrificed  the  ram* 
part  of  Christianity,  and  basely  betrayed  a 
nation  which  it  ought  to  have  protected. 

Sixius  VI.  devoted  all  his  care  and  solici- 
tude to  increase  his  own  riches.  He  increas- 
ed the  taxes,  invented  new  offices  and  sold 
them  at  auction. 

Innocent  VIII.  succeeded  Sixtus ;  and  his 
election  co5t  him,  in  casiles,  benefices,  and 
golden  ducats,  more  than  all  the  treasures 
of  the  Holy  See. 

The  Grand  Master  of  Rhodes  delivered  to 
Pope  Innocent  the  young  prince  Zizime,  to 
shelter  him  from  the  persecutions  of  his  bro- 
ther Bajazet.  The  Sultan  of  Egypt  sent  am- 
bassadors to  offer  the  pope  four  hundred  thou- 
sand ducats,  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  in 
exchange  for  that  prince,  whom  he  wished  to 
place  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  to  march  to 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople ;  and  engaged 
toffive  up  that  city  to  the  Christians:  but  the 
Sultan  Bajazet  paid  a  larger  ransom ;  and  the 
pontiff  retained,  Zisime  a  prisoner  in  his 
estates. 
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We  now  euter  apoa  the  reign  of  a  pope, 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  all  hisloriane,  \h  the 
most  abominable  of  all  the  men  who  ever 
spread  terror  throughout  the  world.  Depra- 
vity before  unknown,  insatiable  cupidity,  un- 
bridled ambition,  and  cruelty  beyond  that  of  a 
barbarian,  such  were  the  qualities  of  Rode- 
rick 6orgia«  who  was  made  pope  under  the 
name  of  Alexand<?r  VI. 

Under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent,  assassins 
and  oanditti  had  increased  to  such  a  degree* 
that  the  cardinals,  before  entering  the  con- 
clave, were  obliged  to  garrison  their  palaces 
with  soldiers,  and  to  range  cannon  upon  the 
avenues.  Rome  had  become  a  public  mar- 
ket, where  all  sacred  offices  were  for  sale. 
Roderick  Borgia  publicly  bought  the  votes  of 
twenty-two  cardinals,  and  was  proclaimed 
pope.  Armed  with  sacerdotal  power,  his 
execrable  vices  displayed  themselves  without 
disffuise. 

The  immoderate  ambition  of  the  pope  went 
beyond  all  bounds ;  all  laws,  human  and  di- 
vine, were  trampled  under  his  feet.  He 
formed  alliances  and  broke  them ;  preached 
crusades,  laid  taxes  on  Christian  kmgdoms, 
inundated  Europe  with  his  leg^ions  of  monks, 
seized  upon  the  riches  which  they  brought 
him,  and  called  Bajazet  into  Italy  to  oppose 
the  King  of  France.  At  a  later  period  his 
policy  led  him  to  court  the  aid  of  Charles 
VIII. ;  and,  under  the  protection  of  the  French, 
he  undertook  the  ruin  of  the  little  sovereigns 
of  Romagna — had  some  poignarded,and  some 
poisoned,  filling  the  minds  of  all  with  fear, 
and  preparing  the  absolute  domination  of 
Italy  for  Csesslr  Borgia. 

Finally,  Alexander  VI.,  having  invited  to  a 
supper  in  the  vineyard  of  Cardinal  de  Cometo, 
two  cardinals  whose  estates  he  designed  to 
obtain  by  **  inheritance,"  took  the  poison 
which  he  had  intended  for  them. 

Luther,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  the  Augus- 
tinians,  abandoned  his  retirement,  stood  up 
in  opposition  to  Leo  X.  and  to  the  commerce 
of  indulgencies,  drew  after  him  nations  and 
kin^  with  his  new  doctrine  and  power  of  his 
genius,  and  wrested  one  half  of  Europe  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  popes. 

Clement  VIL,  by  his  acts  of  perfidy,  excited 
the  anger  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and 
Rome  was  given  up  to  pillage  for  two  entire 
months. 

The  army  of  the  Catholic  king  committed 
more  atrocities  than  the  pagan  tyrants  ever 
invented  against  tMe  Christians  in  three  hun- 
dred years.  The  wretched  Romans  were 
hung  by  their  feet,  burned,  and  cut  with 
lances,  to  compel  them  to  buy  ransoms ;  and, 
in  short,  they  endured  the  most  frightful  pun- 
ishments to  expiate  the  crimes  of  their  pon- 
tiffs. Catholics  and  Protestants  covered  Ger- 
many with  conflagrations,  murders  and  ruins. 

Paul  III.,  when  he  became  pope,  poisoned 
his  mother,  in  order  to  secure  his  succession. 
After  this  he  became  infuriated  against  the 
unfortunate  Lutherans.  His  nephews  became 
the  executioners  of  his  cruelty,  and  were  not 
afarid  to  boast  in  public  of   having  caused 


rivers  of  blood  to  flow  deep  enough  to  swim 
horses. 

Under  this  rei^  Ignatius  Loyola  founded 
the  order  of  Jesuits. 

Calvin,  a  man  of  sublime  spirit,  raised  his 
powerful  voice,  and  continued  the  progress  ol 
religious  reformation. 

( To  be  coniinued.) 

The  scceders  of  a  body  of  German  Catho- 
lics at  Cincinnati,  preparatory  to  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Ohurcn  in  communion  with  the 
new  German  organization,  is  said  to  have  so 
excited  the  zeal  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in 
the  great  valley  ol  the  Mississippi,  that  some 
persons  look  for  extraordinary  missionary  en- 
terprises in  that  portion  of  oar  country. — N. 
Y.  Express,         ^ 

Nulrittve  matter  in  grain,  Sui.  Wheat  74 
per  ct ;  rye  70,  barley  65,  oats  56,  beans  OB, 
French  do.  84,  peas  75. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  of  excellent  quality,  is 
found  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  beds  15  inches 
in  thickness,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

American  Institute, — The  lower  apartments  \ 
comprising  the  Model  room,  which  novy  con-  < 
tains  several  hundred  various  articles,  and 
contrived  for  useful  purposes,  arranged  so 
that  each  of  them  can  bo  perfectly  examined, 
first  meets  the  view.  Next  to  this  is  the  hall 
for  public  meetings,  handsomelv  fitted  up  for  ; 
the  accomodation  of  citizens  who  attend  the 
Farmer's  Club,  Lectures,  Conversational 
meetings,  and  the  meetings  of  the  Institute, 
and  extremely  convenient,  being  on  the  first 
floor— looking  into  our  beautiful  Park — and 
capable  of  containing  two  or  three  htmdred 
visiton;.  This  room  was  first  occupied  about 
a  week  ago  by  the  Farmer*s  Club,  and  about 
one  hundred  members  were  present. 

The  Library  room  con  tarns  every  conve- 
nience lor  the  visitor^-boih  for  reading  and 
writing.  All  the  best  periodicals  of  Europe 
and  America,  on  useful  subjects,  are  there, 
the  newspapers,  and  as  valuable  a  collection 
of  books  as  any  library  of  like  extent  known 
to  us.  All  these  things  are  free  to  all  men 
without  price.  If  any  one  desires  to  become 
a  member  of  this  Institute — which  gives  him 
anH  his  family  the  freedom  of  the  Annual 
Fairs  in  addition  to  the  universal  privileges, 
he  can  be  admitted  for  three  dollars,  subiect 
to  an  annual  payment  of  two  dollars,  and  as 
a  member  he  then  has  a  vote  on  all  questions 
in  the  Institute,  and  becomes  eligible  to  any  of 
its  ofllices. 

We  earnestly  recommend  it  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Farmera'  Clubs  throughout 
the  Union,  to  exchange  grafts  and  seeds  with 
each  other,  at  their  various  meetings,  and  not 
to  let  the  present  season  pass. — ^JV.  F.  Bxfrews, 

There  were  manufactlired  in  Boston  during 
the  past  year,  925,000  worth  of  visiting  cards  ; 
932,000  worth  of  loco-foco  matches  ;  #38,000 
worth  of  pickles  and  preserves ;  and  lard  oil 
to  the  value  of  9114,150. 
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THB  CURIOUS  CniNESE  WINDLASS. 

Governor  DaYis,    of  Hong  Kong,  in   his 

work  on  the  Chinese,  gives  us  a  drawing 

and  description  of  this  ingenious  species  of 

Windlass  in  use  among  that  singular  people. 

The  following  we  copy  from  his  words,  Vol. 

U.,  chapter  18. 

In  the  science  of  mechanics  and  machinery^ 
the  Chkiese,  without  possessing  any  theo- 
retical rules,  practically  apply  all  me  mechan- 
ical powers,  except  the  screwt  Vith  consider* 
able  effect.  The  graduation  of  their  common 
steelyard  must  have  acquainted  them  with 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  that  class  of 
lever,  or  the  relations  between  the  long  and 
short  arm,  and  the  power  and  weight.  They 
use  it  constantly  for  weighing,  not  only  the 
commonest  articles,  but  the  most  valuable,  as 
ffold  and  silver.  The  puUy  is  applied  on 
board  their  vessels,  but  always  with  a  single 
sheave,  and  apparently  as  much  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  particular  lead  to  the  ropes, 
as  with  a  view  to  the  mechanical  advantage 
gained  by  iu  The  application  oi  the  tooth 
and  pinion  is  ezemplined  in  the  representa- 
tion of  a  rice  mill,  moved  by  water,  at  page 
37  of  Barrow's  Travels.  Thev  seem  to  un- 
derstand, in  practice  at  least,  that  power  and 
velocity  vary  inversely  in  machinery  ;  as,  for 
instance,  that  power  is  gained,  or  time,  ac- 
cording as  the  moving  force  is  applied  either 
to  the  circumterence,  or  the  axis  of  a  wheel. 

It  is  remarkable  that  they  should  seem  al- 
ways to  have  po^ssed  that  particular  appli- 
cauon  of  the  principle  of  the  wheel  and 
axle,  by  which  the  greatest  power  is  attain- 
ed widiin  the  least  space;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  greatest  simplicity,  as  well  as 
strength  of  machinery.  The  cylinder  a  h 
consists  oi  two  parts  of  unequal  diameter, 
with  a  rope  coiled  round  both  parts  in  the 
same  direction,  the  weight  to  be  moved  be- 
ing suspended  by  a  pulley  in  the  middle. 
Every  turn  oi  the  cylinaer  raises  a  portion  of 
the  rope  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
thicker  part,  but  at  the  same  time  lets  down 
a  portion  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
thmner;  and,  as  the  weight  is  Suspended  by 
a  pulley,  it  rises  at  each  turn  through  a  space 
equal  to  one  half  the  difierence  between  the 
wptLn.  of  the  thicker  and  thinner  parts  of  the 
cylinder.  The  action  of  the  machine,  there- 
fore, is  very  slow ;  but  the  mechanical  ad- 
vantage is  great  in  proportion,  or,  in  other 
words,  "  power  is  gained  at  the  expense  of 
velocity,"  according  to  an  invariable  law  of 
mechanic*. 

The  overshot  water  wheel  is  used  com- 


monly iu  com  mills,  wherever  the  nature  of 
the  country  affords  streams  available  for  the 
purpose,  in  cottages  a  domestic  mill  was 
frequently  seen  by  our  embassiesi,  composed 
of  two  circular  stones  put  in  motion  by  a 
single  man  or  boy,  or  sometimes  an  ass  or 
mule,  the  power  being  applied  at  the  end  of 
a  lever  fixed  in  the  uppermost  stone. 


PARENTS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Whoever  has  adopted  a  systematic  plan  of 
family  arrangements,  for  the  formation  of 
good  intellectual  and  moral  habits,  will  find 
her  system  very  defective,  until  she  adds  ar- 
rangements for  the  religious  improvement 
of  her  children  nnd  her  domestics.  Some 
parents  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  ac- 
complished a  large  share  of  their  duties, 
when  they  have  taken  precautions  to  supply 
their  children  with  means  of  education,  and 
endeavored  to  guard  them  against  bad  influ- 
ences from  without.  But;  unless  they  take 
special  care  to  have  religious  objects  in  view, 
they  will  have  reason  to  lament  their  igno- 
rance of  the  great  principle  in  education, 
without  which  nothing  else  can  produce  what 
we  most  need,  and  their  disregard  of  the 
great  object  of  education,  which,  if  we  fail  to 
attain,  we  must  confess  is  the  only  thing 
whose  loss  is  irreparable  and  ruinous. 

Our  Maker,  in  placing  us  in  families,  has 
surrounded  us  with  the  happiest  combination 
of  influences  favorable  to  the  implanting  and 
growth  of  religion  which  the  human  mind  can 
imagine.  If  there  had  never  been  a  model  of 
such  a  design  presented  to  one  of  us,  if  we  had 
never  seen  a  family,  the  utmost  stretch  of  in- 
vention could  never  have  conceived  the  col- 
lection and  arrangement  of  materials  and  ma- 
chinery, so  simple  yet  so  complex,  so  delicate 
yet  so  poweiful,  as  that  which  God  has  dis- 
posed around  us,  when  we  take  our  seats  at 
the  fire,  when  we  are  assembled  at  the  fami- 
ly board,  or  move  in  the  house  in  the  per- 
formance of  domestic  occupations.  And  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  no  difierence  of  cir- 
cumstances can  destroy  this  machinery  or  in- 
terrupt its  movements,  or  defeat  its  objects. — 
Are  you  in  a  family  ?  That  is  enough :  there 
you  have  these  influences,  or  a  large  share  of 
them,  at  your  control.  Whether  in  a  splen- 
did mansion,  encamped  under  a  tree  or  lodged 
in  a  cave,  the  mother  has  her  kingdom 
around  her,  her  sceptre  in  her  hand,  her  re- 
sponsibility alive,  and  the  loftiest  motives 
calling  her  to  action. 
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HOPE. 

BY  BEV*   AMOS  WALTON. 

Hope  is  a  star  to  ffuide  and  cheer 
The  pilgrim  on  his  weary  way, 

Its  light  forbids  each  rising  fear. 
And  peace  and  joy  blend  in  its  ray. 

Hope  is  a  tower  on  yonder  plain, 
Beyond  the  dark  domain  of  death  ! 

The  traveler  sees  the  shining  fane, 
And  pants  to  breathe  immortal  breath. 

Hope  is  an  anchor  to  the  sonl, 
Entering  within  the  sacred  veil  \ 

The  winds  may  ribe,  the  billows  roll, 
Yet  all  is  safe— it  cannot  fail ! 

Hope  is  the  pathway  to  the  skies, 
The  shining  path  which  prophets  trod : 

The  peaceful  road  where  all  the  wise 
Are  journeying  homeward  to  their  God  ! 

Hope  IS  the  medicine  of  life, 

A  balm  for  every  human  ill ; 
She  calms  the  passions,  quells  their  strife. 

With  healing  whispers, "  Peace,  be  still." 

Hope  is  a  flower  of  sweet  perfume, 
A  plant  exotic— from  the  skies ; 

It  sheds  its  fragrance  o'er  the  tomb. 
But  in  iu  native  clime  it  dies. 

If  'lis  a  star  of  brilliant  ray, 
A  beacon  tower,  an  anchor  sure, 

A  fragrant  plant,  a  peaceful  way, 
A  medicine,  the  soul  to  cure ; — 

Why  do  not  all  the  boon  receive, 
And  break  the  bondage  of  despair  ? 

Renounce  their  sins,  on  Christ  believe. 
And  learn  his  easy  yoke  to  bear  ? 


the  habitable  globe  were  intersected  by  the 
iron  highways  for  the  nations.  The  amount 
or  principal,  if  divided  among  the  214,000,- 
000  in  habitants  of  Europe,  would  put  918,69 
into  the  hands  of  every  individual. 

The  debt  of  the  Netherlands)-,  contracted, 
as  all  national  debts  are,  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  war,  past  or  prospective,  amounts 
to  $665,000,000.  To  liquidate  this  debt, 
would  require  a  tax  of  three  dollars  and 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  on  every  inhabitant 
of  Europe,  and  75  cents  on  every  individual 
on  the  globe.  Divided  among  the  popula- 
tion of  Holland,  the  share  of  each  inhabi- 
tant  would  be  $266.  The  wages  of  labor* 
ing  men  throughout  the  world  probably  do  \ 
not  average  20  cents  a  day. — Then,  at  that 
rate,  three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty  millions  of  hard  toiling  sons  of  labor 
would  have  to  work  one  day  in  order  to  foot 
this  war-bill  of  little  Holland  ! 


Solution  of  Enigma  No.  8,  (No.  9,  page 
144.)  —  Jonathan  Edwards.  —  Sahara,  Don, 
Troas,  Rhone,  Sana,  Wenner,  Jordan,  War- 


saw. 


SCRAPS  OF  USEFUfi  INFORMATIOIC. 

The  King  of  England  took  from  the 
pockets  of  his  subjects  $4,000,000,000  to 
replace  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne  of 
France.  The  interest  of  this  sum,  at  5  per 
cant.,  would  be  $200,000,000  ennually ; 
which  would  go  so  far  to  place  the 
truth  on  the  throne  of  this  alienated  world, 
as  to  support  a  standing  army  of  400,000 
missionaries  of  the  Gospel  in  pagan  lands, 
and  Christian  lands  paganized  by  systems 
of  grinding  oppressions  and  moral  degrada- 
tion. The  interest  of  the  money  thus 
wrenched  from  the  hard,  lean  hands  of  the 
toiling  people  of  Great  Britain,  would  build 
10,000  miles  of  railroad  every  year;  until 


Description  of  the  seeds  of  several  valuable 
trees, — Catalpa.  Small,  flat  seed,  in  a  wing, 
like  paper.  Arhor  Vita,  small,  angular  and 
pointed.  Yellow  Locust^  small  &  bean-shaped. 


To  OtTR  StTBscRiBERs. — Those  who  wish 
to  receive  the  second  volume,  and  have  not 
paid  for  it,  are  requested  to  send  $1  without 
further  delay  through  the  Post-master,  or  by 
mail,  without  paying  postage. 

Those  who  wish  to  withdraw  their  names, 
are  requested  to  return  the  last  number  re- 
ceived, with  the  name  and  address.  It  will 
be  stopped  forthwith. 
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more  than  silver."— iV.  Y.  OUerver. 

**  It  should  be  in  every  fiunily  in  the  country." — 
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quois  in  New  York  ;  as  the  general  simi- 
larity of  language  abundantly  proves. 
Their  customs  and  manners  offer  a  great 
variety,  as  well  as  their  dialects,  having 
been  endlessly  modified  by  time  and  cir 
oumstanoes.  Their  funeral  rites,  however, 
resemble  each  other  at  least  in  one  particu- 
lar, viz.,  in  recognizing  a  future  state  of 
existence,  and  a  supreme  disposer  of  events, 
mingled  with  the  darkness  and  gloorn  of 
superstitions.  How  affecting  a  picture 
do  these,  and  millions  more  of  our  poor  fel- 
low-men present  to  us,  in  different  coun- 
tries, when  assembled  around  their  de. 
cdistd  friends  t  How  deeply  do  they  feel, 
and  how  sadly  do  they  express  the  need  of 
consolations  which  they  cannot  find  !  How 
strongly  do  their  dejected  and  despairing 
countenances  seem  to  look  to  us  for  the 
comforts,  the  peace  and  joy  of  the  Gbspel, 
which  *^  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light !" 

The  engraving  on  our  title  page,  is  de- 
signed to  ulustrata  the  burial  of  a  child,  as 
it  actually  occurred  at  Sandy  Lake  ?  The 
following  description  of  the  scene  has  been 
furnished  bv  Mr.  Syroat,  of  ihe  Ojibwa 
mission.  Efe  obtained  it  from  an  eye  wit- 
ness. 

**A  child  was  brought  to  the  grave, 
drawn  on  a  train,  or  Indian  sled,  into  which 
a  &vorite  dog  had  been  harnessed.  Ar- 
riving at  the  grave,  the  dog,  still  remaining 
in  the  train,  was  shot,  and  the  medicine 
man,  standing  over  it,  addressed  it  thus : 
*  Qo  on  your  journey  to  the  spirit  land. 
Long  and  weary  is  the  way  you  have  to 
go.  Linger  not  on  the  journey,  for  preci- 
ous is  the  burdeu  you  carry.  Swim  swiftly 
over  the  river,  lest  the  little  one  be  lost  in 
the  stream,  and  never  visit  the  camp  of 
its  fathers.  When  you  come  to  the  camp 
of  the  white  headed  eagle,  bark,  that  they 
may  know  who  it  is  you  bring,  and  come 
and  welcome  the  little  one  among  its  kindred 
band.'  The  body  of  the  child  was  then  laid 
in  the  ffrave.  The  dog  was  placed  beside 
it,  with  a  kettle  of  food  at  its  head,  to  sup- 
ply it  on  its  journey.  A  cup  containing 
the  mother's  milk,  was  also  put  into  the 
grave  for  the  dead  child. 

<<  In  explanation  of  this  ceremony  it  may 
be  proper  to  state,  that  the  Ogibway  suppose 
the  soul  to  take  a  long  journey  after  deathj 
before  it  reaches  the  camp  of  its  fathers. 


There  is  a  vast  plain  to  be  crossed,  on  which 
there  is  but  liule  game ;  and  a  deep,  rapid 
river  to  be  passed  on  a  floating  log  over 
which  tiie  traveller,  with  great  difficulty, 
must  make  his  way.  If  he  be  an  infant, 
the  danger  and  difficulty  are  increased  by 
its  helplessness.  Hence  the  idea  of  sending 
with  it  the  favorite  dog,  to  guard  and  help 
it  on  its  way. 

**  In  the  engraving  the  mother  holds  in 
her  arms  a  roll,  decorated  with  beads  and 
feathers,  and  encompassed  with  a  scarf  of 
broadcloth,  highly  embroidered.  Thia  roll 
is  intended  for  a  memento  of  the  decease, 
and  is  always  seen  in  an  Indian  lodge  afler 
the  death  of  a  friend*  It  is  generally  pla- 
ced upright  in  the  spot  where  the  deceased 
used  to  sit,  dressed  with  the  same  orna- 
ments and  bands  that  he  wore  :  and  when- 
ever the  family  eat,  a  portion  of  the  food 
is  set  before  it  If  it  be  a  child  who  has 
died,  the  mother  sets  its  little  cup  of  milk 
before  it,  wraps  it  in  the  cradle  bands  of 
her  dead  infant,  and  bears  it  about  with  her 
wherever  she  goes,  as  a  memorial  of  her  lit- 
tle departed  one. 

^  The  engraving  also  presents  an  Indian 
place  of  burial.  The  graves  are  generally 
surrounded  by  a  small  enclosure  of  logs 
and  covered  with  a  roof  to  protect  them 
from  the  rain.  On  an  Indian  grave  the 
snow  or  rain  is  never  discovered  to  remain. 
Hence,  with  pious  care,  you  see  them  in 
mournful  groups,  aAer  a  storm,  carefully 
removing  all  the  snow  from  the  graves  of 
their  friends.  At  the  head  of  the  graves  is 
a  small  cylindrioal  post,  painted  in  stripes 
with  Vermillion.  If  he  be  a  warrior  who 
is  hurried,  bands  of  dancing  warriors  are 
portrayed  on  the  post  Sometimes  a  piece 
of  board  is  placea  at  the  grave,  cut  round 
with  notches,  as  in  the  picture.  On  it  the 
« totem,"  or  family  name  of  the  deceived, 
is  inscribed.  A  flag  of  painted  cotton,  and 
sometimes  one  of  feathers,  is  placed  at  the 
grave.  They  also  set  in  the  earth  a  num- 
ber of  small  rods,  twisted  to  a  coil  at  the 
end,  notched  and  painted  with  vermillion. 
These  indentions  indicate  the  number  of 
the  war  excursions  of  the  deceased.  Those 
painted  with  red  show  the  number  of  the 
enemies  he  has  slain." 

Mr.  Catlin,  in  his  Western  Travels,  gives 
many  drawings  and  descriptions  illustrating 
the  ceremonies  and  superstitions  relative  to 
Indian  funerals.  Coxe  furnishes  some  re- 
specting those  of  Oregon.  The  following 
extract  from  the  quaint,  but  intelligent  and 
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Jmrnane  William  Wood,  we  select  from  that 
scarce  book,  «  New  England* s  Prospea^'' 
pablished  in  London,  in  1634: — 

Although  the  Indians  be  of  lusty  and 
healthful  bodies,  not  experimentally  know- 
mg  the  Catalogue  of  those  health-wasting 
diseases  which  are  incident  to  other  Coun- 
tries,  as  Feavers,  Pleurisies,  Callentures, 
Agues,  Obstructions,  Consumptions,  Subfu- 
migations,  Convulsions,  Apoplexies,  Drop. 
sies.  Gouts,  Stones,  Tooth-aches,  and  Mea- 
sles, or  the  like ;  but  spinne  out  the  threed 
of  their  dayes  to  a  fiure  length,  numbering 
three-score,  foure-scores,  some  a  hundred 
yeares,  before  the  worlds  unirersall  sum- 
mooer  cite  them  to  the  craving  Grave.  But 
the  date  of  their  life  expired,  and  Deaths 
arestment  seazingupon  them,  all  hope  of 
recoverv  being  past,  then  to  behold  and 
heare  their  throbbing  sobs  and  deepe-fetcht 
sighes,  their  griefe-wrunff  hands,  and  teare- 
bedewed  cheekes,  their  doleful  cries,  would 
draw  tea  res  from  Adamantine  eyes,  that  be 
bat  spectators  of  their  mournefull  Obsequies. 
The  glut  of  their  griefe  being  past*  they  com- 
mit  the  oorpes  of  their  dicea^  friends  to  the 
ground,  over  whose  grave  is  for  a  long  time 
spent  many  a  briny  teare,  deepe  groane,  and 
IrisA'like  bowlines,  continuing  annuail 
mournings  with  a  blacke  stiffe  paint  on  their 
faces:  These  are  the  Mourners  without 
hope,  yet  doc  they  hold  the  immortality  of 
the  never-dying  soule,  that  it  shall  passe  to 
the  South-west  Elysium^  concerning  which 
their  Indian  faith  jumps  much  with  the 
Turkish  Alchoran,  holding  it  to  be  a  kinde 
of  Paradise,  wherein  they  shall  everlasting- 
ly abide,  solacing  themselves  in  odoriferous 
Gardeas,  fruitful  Corne-fields,  greene  Mea- 
dows, bathing  their  tawny  hides  in  the  coole 
streames  of  pleasant  Rivers,  and  shelter 
themselves  from  heate  and  cold  in  the  sump- 
tuous Palaces  framed  by  the  skill  of  Na. 
tnre's  curious  contrivement ;  concluding  that 
neither  care  nor  paine  shall  molest  them, 
but  tliat  Natures  bounty  will  administer  all 
things  with  a  voluntary  contribution  from 
the  overflowing  store-house  of  their  Elyzian 
Hospital  1,  at  the  portall  whereof  they  say, 
lies  a  great  Dogge,  whose  churlish  snarl- 
ings  deny  a  Pax  inirantibus,  to  unworthy 
intruders  :  Wherefore  it  is  their  custome, 
to  bury  with  them  their  Bows  and  Arrows, 
and  good  store  of  their  Wampampeage  and 
Mawhackies  ;  the  one  totiflright  that  aflront- 
ing  Cerberus f  the  pther  to  purchase  more 
immense  prerogatiues  io  Paradise.  For  their 
enemiea  and  loose  livers,  who  they  account 
unworthy  of  this  imaginary  happiness,  they 


say,  that  they  passe  to  the  infernall  dwel- 
lings of  Abamochoj  to  be  tortur«J  according 
to  the  fictions  of  the  ancient  Heathen. 


First  Newspaper  iif  Viroihia. — It 
was  said  in  a  JVirginia  newspaper,  some 
years  ago,  that  the  first  newspaper  in  that 
Slate  was  printed  in  1780,  at  Williamsburgh 
the  seat  of  government  The  conditions 
were  conspicuously  placed  at  ihe  head  of 
the  paper,  and  ran  thus: — **  All  persons 
may  be  supplied  wiih  this  paper  at  Fifty 
Dollars  a  year,  and  Imve  advertisements  of 
a  moderate  length  inserted  for  ten  dollars 
the  first  week,  and  seven  dollars  for  each  v^ 
week  after.  The  paper  was  issued  once  a  \ 
week,  which  made  the  cost  to  subscribers 
about  ninety -six  cents  a  number. 

This  was  173  years  after  the  settlement  of 
Virginia ;  64  years  after  it  had  been  settled, 
Gov.  Wm.  Berkley,  who  exercised  the  ma- 
gisterial oflice  for  38  years,  in  his  answer 
to  the  enquiries  of  the  lords  of  the  colonies, 
said,  *•  I  thank  God  that  we  have  not  free 
schools  nor  printing,  and  [  hope  we  shall 
Dot  these  hundred  years ,-  for  learning  has 
brought  disobedience  and  hereay  and  sects 
into  the  world;  and  printing  has  divulged 
them  and  the  libel  against  the  government. 
God  keep  us  from  both  1"  Lord  Effingham 
who  was  appointed  Governor  in  1683,  was 
ordered  expressly  "  to  allow  no  person  to 
use  a  printing  press  on  any  account  what- 
ever V'—N.  Y.  Paper. 

This  violent  opposition  to  the  printing 
press  has  been  shown  more  recently  upon 
the  same  spot.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
that  the  Hon.  H.  A.  Wise  thanked  God  that 
there  was  not  a  newspaper  in  that  [his]  dis- 
trict 


A  Wolf  Chasb. — A  couple  of  Rocky 
Mountain  Wolves  escaped  from  their  cage  in 
the  Menagerie  of  HerrDriesbach,  at  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  on  the  11th  ult.  At  the  time 
there  were  four  men  in  the  building.  Herr 
Driesbach,  Paul  Morgan,  Abraham  Siii- 
mer,  and  Arthur  Crippen,  but  accustomed 
as  they  were  to  such  animals,  ]hat  were  fas- 
tened in  difierent  parts  of  the  building,  with- 
out apprehending  personal  danger  to  them- 
selves.  Crippen  ran  out  of  tlie  building  to 
get  a  pitchlbrk,  when  closing  the  door  after 
him  it  fastened  itself  which  fastened  him 
out.  Morgan  hastened  to  take  care  of  the 
riding  monkey  when  one  of  the  wolves  at. 
tacked  him  and  got  him  down,  and  af>  Shi- 
mer  ran  to  his  assistance,  he  was  attacked 
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and  overpowered  by  the  other  wolf.  At 
this  moment  Driesbach  was  the  only  one  dis- 
engaged,  and  picking  up  a  chair,  he  dashed 
it  to  pieces  to  obtain  a  round  for  a  club. 
With  this,  at  one  blow  he  disabled  the  wolf 
that  had  attacked  Shimer  but  the  other  held 
with  a  death  grip  and  required  repeated 
blows ;  nor  did  he  relinquish  the  attack  un- 
til he  was  knocked  dead.  The  disabled 
one  was  afterwards  shot.  The  men  were 
badly  bitten,  and  had  they  been  alone  would 
inevitably  have  been  killed  ,  for  one  of  them 
was  already  feinting.— /Sow.  Post. 

The  defects  and  extravagances  of  fashon* 
dUe  literary  «<y/«.— Frequently  does  this  sub- 
ject come  up  to  miod,  when,  in  the  course 
of  our  daily  search  alter  various  pleasing  and 
useful  compositions  for  our  readers,  we  meet 
with  specimens  of  writisg,  marked  with  the 
degrading  seal  of  false  taste.  To  us  it  is  as 
the  brand  of  a  felon,  imprinted  upon  a  fellow 
man.  The  great  common  cause  of  literature 
seems  injured  by  it,  while  the  apprehension 
of  future  mischief  casts  a  still  sadder  gloom 
over  thOsfuture. 

We  have  often  felt  stimulated  to  write  some 
of  our  own  views  of  true  and  false  style : 
but  the  fear  of  doing  the  subject  too  far  un- 
worthy service,  has  postponed  the  under* 
taking  from  time  to  time.  Neither  have  we 
opportunity  at  present,  if  we  had  the  courage, 
to  make  the  attempt*  We  have,  however, 
felt,  a  desire  to  ask  the  opinion  of  our  readers 
respectmg  the  style  of  some,  even  moral 
classes  of  authors,  who  have  suddenly  become 
popular  with  a  portion  of  our  countrymen. — 
We  have  had  a  desire  to  contrast  them  with 
a  few  lines,  somewbat  corresponding  in  sen- 
timent, from  authors  of  standard  reputation, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  our 
yoimger  readers  with  the  fact  that  there  have, 
been  rules  established  by  writers  of  acknow- 
ledged authority,  and  that  literary  taste  is 
not  an  unballanced,  unsettled  thing,  afloat  on 
the  wave  of  fashion,  blown  hither  and  thither 
by  the  gusts  of  cicitement,  and  in  danger  of 
sinking  forever.  This  truth,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
many  of  the  rising  generation  are  not  likely 
to  learn,  either  in  the  family,  or  in  the  school, 
or  by  mingling  with  society  amidst  the  flood 
of  new  books  which  reaches  them. 


i^ 


Good  Advice, — ^There  is  much  good 
_.nsft  in  the  foUowinff  advice,  which,  if  put 
into  praotio6»  would  be  to  some  purpose. 

^  If  any  thing  in  the  world  will  make  a 


man  feel  badly,  except  pinching  his  fingers 
m  the  crack  of  a  door,  it  is,  unquestionably, 
a  quarrel.  No  man  ever  feils  to  think  less 
of  himself  after,  than  he  did  before  one — it 
degrades  him  in  the  sensibility  to  disgrace 
on  the  one  hand,  and  increases  the  power 
and  passionate  irritability  on  the  other. 
The  truth  is,  the  more  quiet  and  peace- 
ably we  get  along,  the  better,  both  for  our- 
selves and  neighbors.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  the  wisest  course  is,  if  a  nun)  cheat 
you,  quit  den  ling  with  him  ;  if  a  inun  slan. 
der  you,  take  caro  to  li\e  so  that  nobody 
will  believe  him. — No  matter  who  he  is, 
or  how  he  misuses  you — the  wisest  way  is 
to  just  let  him  alone ;  for  there  is  nothing 
better  than  this  cool,  calm,  and  quiet  way  c? 
dealing  wiih  the  wrongs  we  meet  with." 


THB   UFe  OF  A  ROMAN   EXIIiC 

On  the  succeeding  page  will  be  found  the 
commencement  of  a  tale  with  this  title,  of 
the  strict  truth  of  which  we  are  satisfied,  as 
we  are  acquainted  with  the  source  from 
which  it  IS  derived.  We  have  obtained 
the  original  narrative  not  without  much  pains. 
There  are  many  Italians  who  have  accounts 
to  give,  of  the  most  distressing  and  affecting 
kind,  but  which,  on  account  of  different  cau- 
ses, are  not  likely  ever  to  be  made  known  to 
the  world.  Any  man  in  Italy,  especially  in 
Home,  if  known  to  have  written  a  single  page 
of  what  we  now  publish,  would  become  at 
once  exposed  to  persecution.  Our  correspon- 
dent knows  his  danger,  but  has  taken  precau- 
tions accordingly.  Our  readers  will  excuse 
us  from  giving  his  real  name,  and  from  dis- 
closing that  of  the  town  in  Italy  in  which  he 
last  was. 

We  have  before  expressed  strong  wishes, 
which  many  of  our  countrymen  feel,  that  au- 
thentic details  of  Italian,  and  especially  Ro- 
man society,  may  be  published  and  read.  Our 
people  will  then  be  qualified  to  judge  for 
themselres.  If  they  do  not  then  begin  to 
pity  the  Italians,  to  love  and  pray  for  them 
to  sustain  the  plans  and  operations  of  the 
Christian  Alliance,  with  general  acclamation, 
and  speedily  fill  Italy  with  Bibles  and  other 
blessings,  we  snail  be  compelled  to  admit 
our  ignorance  of  them. 

American  philanthropists  and  christians, 
one  word  more.  We  have  long  believed 
that  truth,  presented  in  a  manner  becoming 
iu  natuie,  is  more  interesting,  as  well  as 
more  nsefbl,  than  fiction. 
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THB  lilFB  OP  A  ROMAM  BXILB* 

A  TRUE  tTORT. 


BVitiMi  fir  tkt  Ameriemm  Pmmff  Mtgazttu, 

Past  First. 
Rome  and  fhe  Prfesfv* 

A  convent  may  be  called,  in  our  day,  a  col- 
JectioQ  of  men  of  all  colors,  with  few  good 
and  true.  Modestly  and  succinctly  I  shall 
fire  details  of  certain  events,  which  may  be 
sofficient  to  throw  light  upon  the  life  of  an 
exile.  Other  relations  which  have  been  pub« 
lished,  may  indeed  make  known  much  of  the 
sufferings  of  exile  aod  imprisonment :  but  few 
are  there  of  those  who  have  personally  ex- 
perienced these,  who  have  felt  a  disposition 
to  expose  the  condition  of  that  great  city, 
Rome.  One,  however,  has  caken  the  firm  re- 
solution to  do  it ;  and  will  feel  proud  to  tell 
the  pure  and  sacred  tmih,  not  under  the  dic- 
tatioQ  of  any  selfish  motive,  but  for  conscience 
sake,  and  for  the  public  good. 

The  Papal  government  consists  of  the  pope, 
oudinals,  prelates,  bishops  and  priests.  The 
pope  governs  everything,  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual ;  the  cardinals  control  everything,  and 
I  the  prelates  take  every  thing ;  the  bishops  eat 
every  thing,  and  the  priests  drink  every  thing. 
The  monks!  O,  the  monks!  They  smg 
morning  and  night,  and  sleep  all  day. 

The  social  classes  in  Rome  are  three ;  the 
nobles,  priests  and  servants.  The  nobles  are 
dependent  on  the  priests,  the  priests  on  the 
servants,  and  their  morals  are :  to  be  false,  hy- 
pocritical and  vile;  being  the  worst  pest  of  the 
Roman  population.  It  is  wholly  incredible, 
the  perfidy  and  impostures  on  one  side,  and 
the  stupidity  and  idiotic  credulity  on  the 
other,  which  these  men  uke  advantage 
of,  to  fleece  the  poor  dupes,  who  trust  them 
in  spiritual  things,  and  confide  in  the  promises 
(^  eternal  life  with  which  they  impose  upon 
them,  under  as  many  different  shapes  and 
tricks  as  Harlequins:  the  poor  miserable 
fooU! 

Soch  is  the  human  race!  Under  the 
mantle  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  with  the 
ennobling  doctrines  of  the  GKispel,  the  eccle- 
siascics  carry  on  a  traflSc,  a  regular  system  of 
merchandize,  the  most  ignoble  and  base,  to 
which  the  ancient  city  is  almost  entirely  de- 
roted. 

Who  can  deny  what  I  am  going  to  affirm  I 
J  gpeMk  to  those  who  have  been  in  Rome ; 


and  I  say,  that  there  are  several  thousands 
of  priests  in  that  city,  and  that  of  these  at 
least  two  thousand  are  so  extremely  poor, 
that  they  have  to  go  every  one  from  Peter  to 
Paul,  as  we  say,  to  find  their  neit  mouthful 
of  food.  They  are  all  the  while  on  the  hunt, 
to  find  somebody  who  will  pay  a  paolo  or  fif- 
teen baiocchi  for  saying  a  mass,  that  they  may 
be  able  to  pay  for  their  breakfast  or  dinner. 
Each  of  these  men  keeps  a  little  book,  in 
which  he  writes  the  names  of  all  who  have 
ever  given  him  anything,  that  he  may  know 
whom  to  apply  to  in  future.  Some  of  them 
ar  more  successful  than  others,  and  on 
special  days  sometimes  collect  as  much  as 
fifty  or  sixty  paoli. 

Then  there  are  other  priests,  who  drive  a 
brisk  trade  in  Holy  Bones,  which  they  declare 
to  be  the  real  remains  of  martyrs  of  the 
church.  Many  others  are  there  also,  who 
conduct  a  traffic  in  pieces  of  the  ch>thiog  of 
the  Patriarchs  of  the  church,  &c  ke.  This 
crowd  of  active  churchmen  are  certainly  to 
be  regarded  as  men  of  taste  and  virti^ ! 

Which  of  you,  my  readers,  who  have  been 
in  Rome,  can  pretend,  that  in  any  particular, 
or  in  any  respect,  even  one  of  these  declara- 
tions is  colored,  or  exaggerated  ?  But  this 
is  only  the  outside  of  Roman  society.  Only 
find  your  way  into  the  interior  of  domeatto 
afl'airs,  and  see  how  sometimes  the  husband* 
or  the  son,  becomes  the  slave  of  the  Tensu< 
rato,  or  of  the  Friar  !  Oh !  the  terrible  in- 
fluence of  those  monks !  How  many  times 
have  they  ruined  fathers  and  sons,  only  be- 
cause the  poor  wretches  were  able  to  see, 
and  to  comprehend  the  trdth!  A  single 
word  from  the  mighty  friar  would  be  suffi- 
cient, and  is  sufficient,  at  this  day,  to  make 
the  nnfortimate  husband  or  son  disappear, 
and  to  plunge  him  into  the  dark  prisons  of 
Castel  St  Angelo !  And  then,  at  the  q>portnna 
hour,  amidst  lamentations  and  distresses  he 
has  caused,  the  same  imperious  priest  comei» 
and  makes  just  such  conditions  with  him  as 
suit  his  pleasure  or  his  interests. 

Debased  and  trodden  down  in  the  dust*  the 
poor  Romans  live  in  a  state  of  panic  fear,  and 
spend  their  mournful  days  under  the  fatal 
rule  of  the  Turkish  cask-masters,  and  petty 
tyrants,  who  compose  the  papal  government 
Some  of  our  readers  may  perha|)s  suppose 
tint  this  sketch  is  exaggerated :  but  we  will 
leave  the  decision  to  the  public,  and  to  Intel* 
ligent  and  candid  travellers.    In  the  sequel' 
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of  these  essay  •  we  tvill  proTe,  by  facts,  that 
we  haTe  been  very  moderate  in  the  declara- 
tioQs  we  have  made. 

In  Umbria,  a  ponti8cial  slate,  was  born  in 
the  present  century,  a  person  whom  we  will 
call  Mario :  the  son  of  nprijht  and  respecta- 
ble parents.  He  had  hardly  left  a  seminary 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  which  he  was  a  pupil  for 
aereral  years,  when  he  began  to  feel  the 
heary  weight  of  the  fanatical  and  exagger- 
ated doctrines  of  those  Reverend  Fathers: 
and  he  soon  felt  and  expressed  a  desire  to  en- 
ter the  right  path  of  reason  and  good  morals. 
Possesssing  just  sentiments  and  noble  ideas, 
no  evil  influence  could  divest  him  of  the  bet- 
ter opinions  and  principles  which  he  had 
adopted*  Not  so  with  the  Reverend  Fa- 
thers ;  and  they  never  lost  sight  of  him,  but 
prepared  for  him  an  asylum,  in  which  they 
hoped  to  extinguish  the  fire  of  his  young  and 
ardent  spirit,  by  making  him,  at  some  future 
day,  its  melancholy  inhabitant.  The  reada 
will  see,  in  the  course  of  this  authentic  story, 
what  was  the  plan,  and  what  the  result. 
Let  us  first  proceed  to  take  up  in  order,  and 
present  to  the  view  of  the  reader,  the  prin- 
cipal personages  concerned. 

Don  Paolo  Piani,  a  Jesuit,  a  priest,  and 
an  old  Franciscan,  might  be  almost  32  years 
of  age,  tall,  heavy,  and  lean,  with  high  and 
thick  eyebrows,  but  small  eyes,  sunk  deep  in 
their  sockets,  and  nose  narrow  above,  but  end- 
ing like  a  wide-mouthed  chimney,  a  large 
moath  destitute  of  lips,  an  oblique  and  dis- 
turbed look,  a  complexion  of  a  bright  bilious 
green.  If  Lavater  or  Chillo  had  seen  him, 
they  would  have  been  struck  with  dismay. 
I  This  man  arrived  at  Urbino  from  "Rome  as 
poor  as  Jabbus :  but  he  wss  soon  engaged  as 
house-keeper  in  the  Jesuit  seminary  of  that 
city.  It  is  tmnecessary  to  say,  that  the  So* 
eiety,  or  Congregation  of  Ignatius  LoyoDeii 
oxlsu  in  every  part « of  Italy,  and  governs 
•very  thing  by  all  soru  of  means:  that  is, 
first  by  enslaving  the  eoescienees  of  women 
and  old  people,  like  serpents,  the  Jesuits 
insinaate  themselves  into  tbe  best  families, 
learn  all  their  secrets,  and  use  their  knowl- 
edge and  power  for  the  basest  purposes. 
Tkns  it  was  that  Piani,  in  the  course  of  two 
years,  became  as  rich  as  he  could  desire,  and 
had  ruined  about  a  dozen  families,  among 
which  was  that  of  Mario.  So  far  did  he 
succeed  in  infatuating  his  poor  blinded  vie- 
lims,  by  his  counsels,  that  Marions  uncle  be- 


came a  bankrupt,  and  had  to  part  with  his 
property  until  nothing  remaiocd.  Piani  se- 
cretly purchased  a  manufactory  of  his,  and 
an  estate  called  Santa  Caterina,  which  were 
sold  at  a  great  loss.  Being  the  confessor  of 
the  aunt,  she  advised  him  to  take  it  all,  for 
the  love  of  God,  and  gave  him  also  an 
office  in  the  cathedral,  after  having  been  thus 
robbed  in  so  holy  a  manner.  All  these  par- 
ticulars are  historically  exact. 

Mario,  though  a  youth,  and  of  little  ex- 
perience, was  yet  able  to  see  through  the 
black  perfidy  of  Piani :  but  what  could  he 
do?  All  was  lost;  and  deeds  and  words 
would  have  been  alike  in  vain.  But  a  singu- 
lar idea  came  into  his  mind,  a  plan  to  punish 
the  wretch ;  and  we  will  hereafter  take  up 
the  clue  of  events,  to  show  what  was  tha 
success  of  his  scheme. 

At  the  epoch  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  a  new  Bishop  arrived  from  Rome, 
the  old  one  having  died,  who  was  a  small 
young  man,  but  a  fine  fellow.  The  new  one 
was  Petro  Tassinari ;  and  he  had  the  bear- 
ing of  a  drum-major,  rather  than  that  of  a 
Roman  apostle,  being  one  of  those  figures 
which  you  may  meet  with  in  the  deepest  re- 
cesses of  Germany :  large,  square  eyes,  such 
as  might  have  come  from  a  new  world,  and 
a  nose  short  and  small,  with  a  wide  mouth 
almost  destitute  of  teeth,  a  forehead  an  inch 
and  a  half  high,  over  which  htmg  his  coarse 
and  wiry  hair,  of  the  color  of  sumach,  a  pair 
of  the  broadest  kind  of  shoulders,  and  a  cor- 
poration like  an  old  ape.  Ill  short,  if  he  had 
not  worn  the  dress  of  a  bishop,  he  would  in* 
evitably  have  been  taken  for  one  of  the  shoe- 
makers from  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber. 
Such  was  his  physical  man :  as  for  his  moral, 
he  was  base  and  wicked,  presumptuous,  ig- 
norant and  sensual :  a  great  eater  and  drinker, 
yet  studied  in  his  manners,  and  sometimes 
ingratiating  to  those  against  whom  he  had 
nefarious  intentions. 

The  year  1826  was  a  most  faul  epoch  for 
the  patriots.  The  Papal  government  made 
every  exertion  to  ^discover  those  who  were 
discontented  with  its  misrule,  that  is,  those 
young  men  whom  they  knew,  through  the 
medium  of  their  confessors,  to  entertain  liber- 
al views.  They  desired  nothing  more  than 
the  slightest  indications  of  suth  a  character, 
that  they  might  throw  them  into  prison  * 
and  withoot  proof  incarcerate  them. 
(To  be  eoniinued.) 
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Success  of  Ambrican  Manufactttrbs. 
— ^*  Ctuite  an  iittereaiing  scene  occurred  to 
day,  ia  the  room  of  the  Post  oflice  and  Pout 
roads  Committee  of  the  House  of  Reprcsen- 
tatWes.  This  is  the  room  in  which  Mr. 
Homer,  the  a^eni  of  the  British  Manufac- 
turers, has  been  located  for  nearly  a  month 
past,  with  specimens  of  Manchester  goods, 
with  prices  attached,  to  aid  in  the  great  work 
of  breaking  down  the  American  Tarifi. 
This  morning,  Stewart,  ^f  the  House,  with 
four  gentlemen  from  Boston,  Messrs.  Pago, 
Livermore,  Fa^  and  Hovey,  whom  he  aiid 
the  other  tarifi* members  had  invited  to  Wash- 
ington  with  specimens  of  their  American 
gKwds,  that  the  same  might  be  compared 
with  the  specimens  of  British  goods  already 
exhibited  here,  visited  the  committee  room 
in  questioQ. 

No  sooner  had  the  party  entered,  than  Mr. 
Homer  commenced  rolling  up  his  British 
specimens,  for  the  purpose  of  leaving.  But 
Mr*  Stewart  begged  him  not  to  go.  He 
said  it  would  not  be  fair  thus  to  leave,  with- 
out allowing  a  comparison  of  the  two  kinds 
of  goods  to  be  made.  Mr.  Homer  still  per- 
sisted, and  said  he  had  rather  not  remain — 
the  gentlemen  from  Boston  might  have  the 
room.  Mr.  Stewart  still  insisted  that  he 
must  not  go,  but  must  remain  and  aid  in  the 
investigation.  Finally,  Mr.  Homer  con- 
sented to  do  so. 

By  comparison  it  appeared  that  prints  of 
the  same  quality  and  stamp  as  those  of 
Manchester,  worth  10  cents  per  yard,  are 
famished  by  the  Boston  and  Lowell  manu- 
factories at  11  cents — with  this  difiercnce — 
and  it  is  a  wide  one  in  favor  of  the  American 
side  of  the  question— the  British  articles  are 
'<  Job  Goods,"  and  but  24  inches  in  width, 
while  the  Americans  are  of  the  first  qua- 
lity, equivalent  to  10  per  cent,  beuer  than 
the  «•  Job  GkKxls,"  of  the  same  article,  and 
are  27  inches  in  width. 

This  diflference  in  width  gives  to  the  pur- 
chaser 108  square  inches  in  the  7Ard,  or 
24,192  square  inches  in  a  piece  of  twenty- 
eight  yards. 

Mr.  Homer  could  not  get  over  this  *  fix- 
ed fecu'  It  was  a  stumper !  There  were 
the  American  and  the  British  goods,  and 
there  were  the  prices  of  each.  Every  one 
could  see  and  judge  for  himself. 

The  Boston  gentlemen  exhibited  a  very 
large  variety  of  cotton,  worsted  and  silk 
goods.  It  was  truly  astonishing  to  behold 
V)  what  perfection,  competition,  fostered  by 
a  wise  and  judicious  American  Tariff,  had 
brought  the  manufacture  of  this '(description 
of  goods,  as  well  as  to  what  low  prices  they 


had  been  brought-  Some  very  thick,  dark 
and  checked  cotton  cloth,  suitable  for  gen- 
tlemen's  summer  dresses,  and  so  firm  that 
one  could  not  tear  it  with  his  hands  in  any 
way,  was  priced  only  at  10  cents  a  yard.  A 
suit—- coat,  vest  and  pants— costing  only  60 
cents !  Some  handsome  durable  vestings, 
finely  figured,  at  10  cents  each,  were  exhi- 
bited. Coarse  cotton  cloths,  white,  and  sub- 
stantial quality  at  4  cents  were  also  to  be 
seen.  It  is  a  charming  idea  truly,  that  we 
must  break  down  our  TariflTin  order  to  get 
those  goods  cheaper  than  we  can  now  ob- 
tain them.  Permanency  in  the  Tariff  sys- 
tem is  what  our  manufacturers  want,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  feel  secure  in  embarking 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  kind  of 
goods,  such  as  those  manufactured  by 
France. — Bait.  Patriot. 


Slaughter  op  Witches. — ^The  Edin. 
burgh  Review  states  that  during  the  Seven- 
teenth century,  forty  thousand  persons  were 
put  to  death  for  witchcraft  alone.  In  Scot- 
land the  number  was  probably  in  propor- 
tion 10  the  population,  much  greater,  for  it 
is  certain  that  even  in  the  last  forty  years  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  the  executions  were 
not  fewer  than  seventeen  thousand.  In 
1734,  the  madness  may  be  said  to  hay« 
reached  its  highest  pitch:  for  in  that  year 
occurred  the  celebrated  case  of  the  Lanca- 
shire witches,  in  which  eight  innocent  per- 
sons were  deprived  of  their  lives  by  the  inco- 
herent falsehoods  of  mischievous  urchina-— 
The  civil  war,  far  from  suspending  the  per- 
secution, seems  to  have  redoubl^  it  In 
1644*45  the  infamous  Mathew  Hopkins,  was 
able  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  the  profession 
of  witch-finder,  which  he  exercised,  not  in- 
deed without  an  occasional  suspicion,  but 
still  with  general  success.  And  even  twenty 
years  later,  the  delusion  was  still  sanctioned 
by  the  most  venerable  name  of  the  English 
law!  For  it  was  in  1684,  that  the  excel- 
lent Sir  Mathew  Hale,  after  a  trial  conduct- 
ed with  his  usual  good  sense,  condemned 
two  women  to  death  as  witches,  both  of 
whom  were  executed  accordingly. 

Dead  Lbttbes. — There  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  dead  letters  re- 
ceived at  the  General  Poet  Office  since  the 
reduction  of  postage.  The  number  received 
during  the  last  quarter  will  not  fall  short  of 
four  hundred  thousand. 


New- York.— This '.  state  was  settled  in 
1613,  by  Dutch ;  submitted  to  the  English 
in  1664 ;  retaken  by  the  Dutch  id  1673  ;  re- 
stored to  the  English  in  1674 ;  acceeded  to 
the  Union  in  July,  1788 ;  capital,  Albany. 
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THE    CABIN    OF  A    SHIP    AT   SEA. 


Th«  motion  of  tlie  wbtcs  at  the  ocean  is 
almoil  caotinual ;  and  ofEeii  «o  great,  as  to 
■irikeviih  astoDislimeDt,  aud  even  with  Tear, 
iDoai  peraoDs  who  wiiness  it  for  the  Grsi 
time.    Eipn  if  staodiiig  on  the  shore,  with 

r  feet  upon  (hose  soliU  rockp,  which  line 

g  coiiai  all  aloag  our  eaateni  states,  the 
riuhiog  and  roaring  of  the  surges  during  a 
■toim  produce  the  most  deep  and  eolemn  iin- 
pressiona  of  the  weakness  or  man,  and  ihe 
majesty  of  Him  who  has  "  set  a  bound  lo  the 

«  that  it  cannot  pass,"  and  wliu  can  say  with 
effect  to  the  waves  :  "  Pfoce  be  siiil." 

But,  when  launched  upon  the  mass  of 
water,  mored  by  every  fluctuation,  and  ci- 
posed  to  be  swallowed  up  in  its  fathomless 
gulfs,  at  the  failure  of  a  single  part  of  the  frail 
bark,  which  holds  us,  the  irresisiable  Turce 
.  of  the  raging  vwves  appears  far  greater,  and 
the  scene  oiore  impressive,  especially  whea 
night  cloiea  around  us,  and  all  human  help 
is  far  removed. 

Habit,  however,  and  still  more  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  seamanship,  and  the  abil- 
ity of  vessels  to  ride  out  the  winds  and 
waves  m  satety,  familiarize  us  with  life  aii 
■ea,  and  render  us  calm  and  cmlent  imder 
iu  changes.  Sooie  of  the  greatest  annoy- 
ances of  a  voyage  arise  from  the  motion  of 
the  ship.  Every  roll  and  pitch,  (as  the  side- 
way  and  lengthway  movements  are  called,) 
cbangea  the  position  of  everyihinsc  around  us 
from  its  natural  relation  to  the  earth's  sur- 
face and  centre.  Every  table,  chair  and 
other  moveable  object  must  be  confined,  or 
it  will  be  thrown  over,  or  fall  or  slide  away  ; 
and  we  must  dexlerouily  brace  ourselves, 
now  thia  way  and  now  that,  to  prevcot  an 


overthrow.  This  habit  is  the  cause  of  the 
awkward  appearance  of  persons  just  arrived 
on  shore,  many  of  whom  find  the  land  seem- 
ingly in  moiion,  for  days  alter  they  have  left 

Our  print  represents  the  interior   of  the 
cabin  of  a    vesssi  of    moderate  size,  with 
several  ot  the  crew  aud  passengers  in  very 
natural  postures,  accommodating  themselves,    i 
as  they  Eoon  learn  to  do  unconsciously,  to  the    | 
movemeiHs     caused     by   the   waves.      It    is    ' 
not  according  to  ancient  usage  for  seamen,    > 
cooks,  stewards  or  cabia-boys  to  be  admitted    ' 
into  this  3p3r:mciil,  which  is  appropriated  to    ' 
the  upper  oQicers  aud  the  passengers:  but, 
since  masters  of  vessels  have  become  con- 
vinced of  the  duly  and  pleasure  of  affording    ' 
instruction,    the   means   ol    moral   inipror*-    i 
ment,  and   opportunities  fur  religious  wor- 
ship lo  those  under  ilieir  charge,  they  have    ' 
been  mare  disposed  to  treat  them  with  friend-    ' 
ly  consideration.    Hence  it    has  sometiroea    | 
happened,  that  when  the  weather  ot  other    ' 
circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  or  prcK 
per,  all  the  crew  noi  required  to  navigate    ', 
the  vessel,  have  been  invited  into  the  cabin 
on  the  Sabbath.    The  Seamen's  Friend  So- 
cieties   have    also    supplied   with   valuable 
libraries    many  vessels,    large    and    small ; 
and  uur  print  represents  one  of  them  opened 
by  an  officer,  who  has  distributed  books  to 
(hoM  seated  at  the  table.    One  unfortunate 
passenger  alone,  as  is  not  unfre<iuenlly  the 
case,  is  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  joioiog 
the  party,  by  (hat  disheartening  malady,  sea- 
sickness. 

With  such  advantages  as  these  at  sea, 
how  much*  the  condition  and  proepec's  of 
that  clasa  are  improved  we  are  tmable  to  Mjr. 
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BIRTU-PLACE    OP   ELIZABETH   JONES, 
A  RettarkabU  Indian  Girl. 


We  MTe  Rlreadf  gireo,  in  tba  present 
mmber,  a  sketch  of  gome  of  Ihe  •uperitiliont 
and  habit*  of  pagan  Indiau.  We  now  in- 
troduce a  eeene  connected  with  moM  gratify, 
iog  TiewB  of  their  cbaTacier,  when  under  the 
mflDcDce  of  Chiiatianittf. 

Thia  print  repreaenta  one  of  the  dwek 
tinga  belonging  to  a  icaltenog  Tillage,  erect* 
tA  a  few  feare  ago  in  Upper  Canada,  near  the 
rirer  Credit,  b;  a  band  of  the  nation  to  which 
tbe  Indians  belong  who  are  represented  on 
our  title  page;  the  Ogibways  or  Chippy 
waya,  under  the  influence  of  American  Me- 
tkodiei  niieaiciiariea.  Thia  particular  babita- 
tkn  baa  been  selected,  because,  humble  and 
itDMtmcd*e  as  it  appears,  it  was  tbe  abode 
of  a  dtstingniahcd  woman,  a  daughter  of  a 
eelebnted  warrior  of  another  natico,  and  the 
birth-place  of  her  child,  a  giii  of  nocommon 
dtancter.  Foi  the  facta  which  we  have  to 
pnbliah  lespectfog  tbem,  we  are  indebted  to 
me  <^  the  manf  excellent  little  hooks  b  the 
Sabtath'SehooI  Library  of  the  Methodist 
Bpiaeopal  Society.  We  have  long  wished  to 
lay  before  oar  readers  some  important  facts 
eoncetning  the  Indians,  particularly  such  a* 
ralMe  to  the  meaBurea  uhen  for  tbnr  benefit, 
nd  the  remltik  Too  many  of  our  eoantry> 
iiMB  beliere  that  there  is  sometbing  in  In- 
dana  and  some  other  raeea  of  men,  which 
renden  it  difficult  oi  imponible  to  ciTilize 
ibmo.  We  have  eridenca  to  prore  that  some 
at  them  hare  been  eirilized,  with  wmder- 
fid  eucand  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  Mr. 
StkoolcnA,  in  hie  late  eenm  i£  New  Yoric 


Indians,  has  given  many  interesting  fectt  , 
throwing  light  on  this  aubjeci,  and  some  ' 
others  of  importance.  IT  he  should  be  em* 
ployed  by  the  general  goTemroent  to  lake  a  J 
similar  census  ol  all  the  tribes  in  our  terr 
ry,  we  should  consider  it  a  measure  of  ibe  i 
highest  importance  both  to  science  and  to  hn- 

For  Lhe  present  we  must  content  onrselrea   i 
with  a  short  account  of  an  inleresling  indi- 
Tidnal  of  the  red  race.  Which  may  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  a  vaiiely  of  matter  which   i 
we  hope  to  lay  before  our  readers  in  future   | 
numbers  of  our  magazine.    We  copy  from   ' 
tbe  little  book  to  which  we  have  belbre  al' 
laded. 

The  native  village  of  Eliiabeth  is  beanti-   | 
'  fully  situated  about  sixteen  miles  from  Toron- 
to, the  seal  of  government  in  Upper  Canada. 
The  road  from  thence  io  this  peaceful  Indian  f 
settlement  opens  to  the  eye  of  the  traveHer 
diversified  scene  of  land  and  water,  hill  and  | 
dale,  tbe  cultivated  farm  and  the  native  fo<  , 
rest. 

On  the  left  spread  the  expansive  waters  <A 
the  lake  Oniano,  now  bearing  on  i»  magni- 
ficent bosom  tbe  stately  steamboat,  on  which  ' 
formerly  the  birch-bark  canoe  of  the  hardy  ) 
Indian  was  onlf  seen  to  glide.  To  the  i 
rigbt  interminable  woods  form  a  fine  back-  ' 
ghKind  to  a  country  partially  cultivated  and  | 
settled. 

From  the  undnlations  of  the  road  the  d'» 
tanl  prospect  is  sometimes  entirely  obscured, 
and  Ibe  tall,  dark  pines  throw  around  their  ' 
deep  shadows,  giving  a  sense  of  loneliness  , 
and  a  tone  of  pensive  feeling.  Glimpses  are  ( 
canght  and  lost  al  iolervols  of  the  beautiful  \ 
lake,  when  suddenly  it  opens  before  you  u 
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obscured,  as  you  travel  along  its  wooded 
banks.  Within  the  distance  of  a  few  miles 
you  cross  over  the  rivers  Humber,  Mimico, 
and  Etobecoke,  till  you  reach  the  long  brids^e 
over  the  river  Credit;  then  turning  to  ihe 
right,  the  lake  stretching  in  the  distance  be- 
hind, you  are  conducted  through  park-like 
scenery  to  the  peaceful  spot  where  God  has 
been  pleased  to  plant  a  small  Christian  church, 
fathered  from  the  wilderness,  to  show  forth 
his  praise. 

This  little  viljage  possesses  many  locdl  ad- 
vantages. It  is  situated  on  the  hiffh  and 
healthy  banks  of  a  fine  river,  whose  oeauti- 
ful,  flowing  waters,  well  supplied  with  fish, 
wind  their  undisturbed  way  through  SQenery 
grand  and  romantic,  which  at  once  elevate  ihie 
mind,  and  ^scinates  the  ipnagination,  of  those 
who  have  a  keen  relish  for  natifre's  beauties. 
This  village  consists  of  about  forty  houses ; 
some  of  tnese  are  log,  others  frame ;  each 
surrounded  bv  half  an  acre  of  land,  in  which 
the  Indians  plant  every  year  either  potatoes, 
peas,  or  Indian  com.  In  the  centre  stand  on 
one  side  the  chapel  and  school-house,  on  the 
other  the  mission-house;  near  which  is  re- 
served a  lovely  spot  just  on  the  brow  of  a 
sloping  bank,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead.  In  this  enclosure  lie  slumbering,  till 
the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  many  little 
known  on  earth,  but  whose  names  are  doubt- 
less registered  in  heaven.  With  them  is 
now  numbered  that  of  Elizabeth  Jones. 

Elizabeth  Jones,  whose  Indian  name  was 
Sah^ahjewaqua,  which  means  *'  the  rising 
Bun,^'  was  born  on  June  29, '1830.  From  in- 
fancy she  evinced  a  mild  temper ;  and  as  her 
young  mind  graduallv  expanded,  it  was  de- 
lightful to  observe  a  fine  generous  disposition 
united  to  a  strong  affection,  wiilch  secured 
the  confidence  and  love  of  all  who  knew  her 
For  some  time  after  her  mother's  death,  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  her  every  day. 
She  would  frequently  ask  when  her  mother 
would  come  home  from  the  meeting.  Being 
ignorant  of  what  death  meant,  she  thought, 
as  this  was  the  place  she  most  frequented, 
that  she  was  gone  there ;  and  sometimes  it 
was  no  easy  task  to  wipe  away  the  tear,  and 
quell  the  sorrows  of  her  little  bosom,  by  tell- 
in^  her  that  her  dear  mother  was  gone  to  live 
with  God  in  heaven.  Her  afTeciion  for  her 
only  remaining  parent  was  most  ardent ;  she 
clung  to  him,  as  a  child  always  should  to  a 
tender  father,  with  the  most  confiding  love. 
I  could  often  fancy  as  she  sat  on  his  knee 
that  she  held  him  light,  as  if  afraid  he  would 
leave  her  too.  Whenever  he  appeared  dull, 
she  would  kiss  him,  and  show  him  some  of 
her  playthings,  thinkmg  thus  to  dissipate  the 
sorrows  of  his  heart.  Dear  children,  I  wish 
all  who  read  this  book  would  try  to  imitate 
Elizabeth  Jones,  and  by  their  affectionate  at- 
tentions to  their  parents  show  how  much  they 
love  them. 

Although  from  the  time  I  first  knew  this 
dear  child,  I  had  seen  much  in  her  to  love 
and  admire,  it  was  not  till  she  became  a 


resident  in  our  family,  in  October,  1S36,  that 
I  discovered  those  peculiar  traits  in  her  cha- 
racter which  made  her  so  especially  dear  to 
our  hearts.  Never  shall  we  forget  her  readi- 
ness to  do  any  kind  action.  Her  tender 
manner  when  we  were  not  quite  well  was 
remarkable.  She  would  move  gently  about 
the  room,  and  perform  all  the  little  offices  of. 
a  nurse  as  far  as  she  was  capable.  Often 
would  she  say,  **  Aunt,  when  I  am  a  woman, 
I  will  make  tea  for  you,  and  help  you  a  great 
deal."  Although  so  young,  she  was  very  ob- 
serving, and  took  great  pleasure  in  watching 
how  things  were  done.  She  was  a  child  of 
Ipreat  resolution  and  natural  courage.  For 
instance,  in  taking  medicine,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  say,  *'  Now,  dear,  it  is  proper 
for  you  to  take  tnis ;"  or,  such  a  thing  *'mu8t 
be  donie  ;"  and  there  was  seldom  any  further 
trouble. 

I  never  saw  a  child  more  devoid  of  selfish 
feeling.  When  playing  with  others,  she  was 
ever  ready  to  ^ive  them  the  best  of  every 
thing,  ana  alwavs  seemed  more  happy  in 
pleasing  her  little  companions  than  in  grati- 
fying herself.  Oflen  when  the  poor  old  wo- 
men came  in,  she  would  ask  them  if  they 
were  hungry  ;  and  thep  run  and  tell  me,  say- 
ing, **  Shall  I  give  them  some  food  ?"  At 
other  times  she  would  beg  for  halfpence; 
aqd  when  asked  what  she  wanted  them  for, 
would  say,  '*  1  want  to  give  them  to  an  old 
woman,"  mentioning  her  name,  '*  because  I 
think  she  is  poor." 

She  had  a  **  place  for  every  thing,  and  kept 
every  thing  in  its  place."  By  this  means 
she  preserved  her  little  gifts,  which  were 
highly  prized.  Not  like  many  children,  who 
are  never  at  rest  till  they  have  destroyed 
them,  Elizabeth  took  great  delight  in  keep- 
ing them  neat  and  clean :  and  if  children 
knew  how  much  of  their  happiness  and  com- 
fort depended  on  habits  of  order,  they  would 
be  more  particular  in  cultivating  these  good 
qualities. 

When  I  first  took  the  entire  charge  of 
Elizabeth,  slie  could  only  spell  words  of 
three  letters  ;  but  such  was  her  natural  quick- 
ness, and  laudable  ambition  for  improvement, 
that  in  a  few  weeks  she  could  read  several 
little  stories.  Having  a  good  ear  and  reten- 
tive memory,  she  soon  spelt  words  of  three 
syllables,  learned  Watts*s  First  Catechiwn, 
and  many  of  his  beautiful  hymns  for  children, 
with  a  number  of  others  that  were  common- 
ly sung  at  the  chapel.  She  took  great  de- 
light in  hearing  Bible  stories,  and  often  asked 
me  to  tell  her  about  good  children :  their  ex- 
ample had  a  most  desirable  influence  over 
her. 

She  was  not  able  to  read  with  the  first 
class  in  the  Sunday  school,  but  she  would 
stand  up  and  answer  questions  with  any 
of  them. 

Another  fine  trait  in  Elizabeth's  character 
was  a  love  of  truth.  I  could  always  depend 
on  her  word. 
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Dr*  Tamj^  txpeitvoA  Work--^  The  Flora 
of  tfae  State  of  N«w  York. 

For  the  following  mterestlDg  and  valuable 

article  OQ  this  work»  we  are  indebted  to  an 

obliging  friend,  who  is  well  qualified  for  the 

task.    We  introduce  his  commonication  with 

the  foliowiag letter:— 

I  very  cheerfully  complv  with  your  reqnest, 
to  give  you  some  particulars  of  this  import- 
ant work,  the  unpublished  sheets  of  which  I 
had  the  privilege  of  looking  over  very  deli- 
berately. In  doing  so  I  address  myself  more 
,  particmarly  to  the  younger  portion  of  your 
)  readers,  knowing  that  if  I  make  myself  un- 
derstood by  them,  the  others  will  understand 
me  of  course.  And  it  is  to  the  younger  class 
that  I  hope  my  remarks,  if  of  any  service  at 
all,  will  be  most  valuable;  by  stimulatmg 
them  to  resolve  one  day  to  possess  this  ines- 
timable book,  and  by  means  of  it  to  know  the 
name  and  properties  of  every  herb,  plant  and 
weed  they  trample  under  their  ieet.  To  far* 
mei;^'  boys  and  girls  in  particular  this  would 
be  a  most  valuable  knowledge,  and  to  all  an 
omameot  belter  than  any  of  gold  or  pearl. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  I  am  indebted 
to  the  author  himself  for  some  of  the  state- 
ments I  have  made,  which  were  given  with- 
out any  suspicion  of  the  use  I  intended  mak* 
iogof  them,  j^  If  this  should  meet  his  eye,  I 
hope  he  will  pardon  what  I  have  done,  in  at- 
tempting to  induce  your  readers  to  take  some 
measures  {to  secure  to  the  schools  of  New 
York  a  text  book,  too  useful  to  be  locked  up 
in  the  libraries  of  private  individuals. 

.  The  writer  wishes  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
nature  et  the  Flora,  inasmuch  as  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  to  be ;  made  accessible  to  )he 
nam  of  sindious  youth  in  the  State,  is  vet  to 
be  determined.  Obviously  it  is  not  to  oe  at- 
tained by  selling  3,000  copies  to  favorites  of 
officials,  and  keen-sighted  speculators,  at  two 
doUara  each*  A  better  wav  could  be  '^sug- 
gested ;  the  best  can  not  be  determined  with* 
out  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  work. 
The  delay  at  the  State  Printers,  occastoned 
by  printing  for  the  Legislature,  is  likely  to 
nrevent  the  issue  of  the  work  in  season  for  the 
Legialatore  to  take  action  upon  it,  with  that 
knowledge  of  its  merits  which  is  desirable. 

Respectfully  yours, 

I.  F.  HOLTON. 

THE  FLORA  OF  THE  STATE  OF  N.  Y. 

Mt  dbar  totjno  Feuuds — To  understand 

what  I  am  going  to  say,  you  must  know  that 

all  plants  are  divided  into  two  great  divinons^ 

the  JUwertng  and  the  flawerUss, 

FLowmnto  Plants  include  all  those  which 
have  flowers :  and  amoag  others,  grass,  grain, 
oaks  and  weeds,  as  well  as  those  which  have 
$kowy  flowers.  This  division  includes  all 
plaiitt  that  have  seeds,  and  among  these 
many  which,  being  cultivated  by  slips  and 
roots*  become  careless,  so  to  speak ,  about 


bearing  seeds ;  such  as  potatoes,  sweet  pota- 
toes, dahlias,  tulips,  &c. 

Flowerless  Plants  grow  from  spores,  or 
incredibly  small  particles,  often  su  light  as  to 
float  in  the  air. 

When  a  boy,  playing  In  my  father's  pas- 
tures, I  used  to  take  dry  puff  balls  ;  and  by 
suddenl3r  squeezing  them,  drive  out  the  air 
filled  with  spores.  It  looked  like  smoke.— 
You  can  scarcely  imagine  how  many  of  those 
spores 'a  single  plant  can  produce.  They 
would  be  enough  to  sow  all  the  land  from  the 
Artie  circle  to  the  Antarctic,  as  thick  as  the 
plants  could  grow!  They  are  capable  of 
floating  in  the  air  for  thousands  of  miles,  till 
the  air  drives  tbem  down,  or  they  are  wafted 
a^inst  some  moist  surface.  Wherever  the 
soil  and  climate  suit  them,  they  grow,  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa  and  America. 

Flowering  plants  cannot  spread  so.  The 
wind  may  carry  a  thistle  seed  a  few  miles, 
taking  hold  of  the  downy  esret  which  grows 
to  it.  Some  seeds  may  stick  to  the  clothing 
of  animals  orgmen,  and  ride  hundreds  of 
miles;  but  the  first  dew  will  dampen  the 
thistle's  winces,  and  the  adhesive  seed,  after 
a  month's  ride,  is  often  rubbed  ofi*  within  a 
mile  of  its  birth-place.  Hence  most  species 
of  plants  are  confined  to  a  comparatively  nar- 
row range,  many  of  them  have  been  found 
in  but  one  single  patch  in  all  the  earth. 

All  the  animals  which  are  found  in  a  par- 
ticular region,  are  called  the  Fauna  of  that 
reffion.  All  the  plants  which  grow  without 
cultivation  in  any  region,  are  called  the  Flo- 
BA  of  that  region.  The  floras  of  places  quvie 
near  each  other  differ  very^  much.  Of  the 
4,500  flowering  plants  supposed  to  be  in^tbe 
flora  of  the  United  Stages,  only  about  1)450 
have  been  found  in  New  York. 

When  a  book  is  entitled  **  A  Flora,"  it  is 
understood  to  be  a  Dbscriptiom  op  Plants.— 
Thus  Darlington  published  a  flora  of  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.,  Bigelow  a  flora  of  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  Elliot  a  flora  of  the  Carolines, 
Beck  a  flora  of  the  northern  and  middle  States, 
and  Eaton  a  flora  of  the  United  States.  Torrev 
and  Gray  have  commoiced  a  flora  of  North 
America,  exclusive  of  Mexico,  on  a  grand 
scale ;  and  the  successive  numbers  are  ear- 
nestly lookedj  for  by  botanists  on  both  sides 
the  Atlantic 

A  Danish  flora  was  commenced  about  the 
time  of  our  Revolutionary  war,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  government,  and  is  still  in 
progress^  so  anxious  are  thev  for  a  work  wor- 
thy of  royal  munificence  !  A  French  botanist, 
neglecting,  I  fear,  some  more  important  du- 
ties, once  published  a  flora  of  the  Place  Yen- 
dome,  a  small  square  in  Paris,  mostly  paved, 
and  occupied  by  a  coach  stand,  and  almost  as 
destitute.of  flowers  as  Broadway. 

Dr.  Torrev  commenced 'studying  the  Flora 
of  New  VorK  in  early  youth.  Part  of  the  re- 
sults of  his  studies  were  communicated  to  en; 
rich  the  works  of  Eaton  and  of  Beck.   Others 
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were  given  to  the  public  in  a  Flora  of  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States,  which  he  be* 
gan  24  ye-^^rs  ago  :  but  left  unBnished,  in  cun- 
sequence  of  the  sudden  improvements  in  Bo« 
tany  during  its  progress.  Others  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natu- 
ral  History.  The  remainder  tie  kept  accumu- 
lating for  the  great  work,  the  Flora  of  North 
America,  commenced  eight  years  since  by 
him  and  Dr.  Gray,  now  Professor  of  Botany  at 
Cambridge.  When  appointed  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  State  of  New  York,  about  10  years 
ago,  to  prepare  the  work  which  is  now  on  t.he 
eve  of  publication,  he  converted  to  the  use  of 
the  State  all  the  results  of  his  previous  stu- 
dies, and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  has 
prosecuted  the  book  by  himself,  and  by  the 
assistants  he  has  employed,  and  by  the  kind 
aid  of  numerous  botanical  friends,  till  the  pre- 
sent time,  with  as  much  expedition  as  was 
consistent  with  the  accuracy  of  the  work — 
with  what  success  more  competent  judges 
than  myself  are  soon  to  pronounce. 

Flowerless  plants  are  divided  into  ten  or« 
ders,  or  families.  The  five  most  familiar  of 
them  are  Ferns  or  Brakes,  (not  including 
'*  Sweet  Fern,"  which  is  not  a  fern,)  Mosses, 
Lichens,  (which  grow  on  rocks,  fences,  the 
bark  of  trees,  &c)  Mushrooms  and  Sea  weeds. 
Flowering  Plants  are  divided  into  about  260 
orders,  so  as  to  diminish  the  labor  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  them  inconceivably. 

The  Flora  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  oc- 
cupied with  flowering  plants,  and  the  highest 
order  of  flowerless  plants — the  Ferns,  of 
which,  however,  but  about  60  or  70  species . 
are  found  in  the  State.  Of  all  these  14  or  15 
thousand  species,  the  descriptions  are /W/; 
and  they  are  the  first  full  descriptions  ofthem 
ever  published.  Indeed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Flora  of  Chester  County,  they  are  the 
first  full  descriptions  ever  published  in  this 
country ;  all  the  others,  even  in  the  Flora  of 
North  America,  being  abbreviated.  To  the 
munificence  of  the  State,  then,  will  the  youth 
of  New  York  be  indebted  for  the  privilege  of 
taking  up  an  imknown  plant,  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  they  have  before  them  a  full  des- 
cription of  it ;  and  to  every  botanist  in  the 
Northern  part  of  our  Union,  the  first  question 
that  will  occur  on  examining  a  new  plant  will 
be,  "  Is  it  a  NEW  YORK  PLANT  ?"  If  so, 
he  has  a  full  description  of  it ;  if  not,  he  must 
content  himself  with  an  abbreviated  descrip- 
tion. Our  neighbor  States  will  rejoice  in 
their  proximity  to  New  York>  as  thereby  more 
of  their  plants  are  to  be  found  in  our  Flora. 

A  treatise  on  the  plants  of  Orange  County, 
New  York,  was  published  in  S widen,  107 
years  aga  From  that  time,  collections  of 
American  plants  have  been  accumulating  in 
every  part  of  Europe ;  and  better  collections 
of  them  are  to  be  found  there  than  here.  To 
many  of  the  proprietors  our  Flora  will  be  an 
indispensable  book,  and  to  some  of  them  it 
will Jirove  an  additional  inducement  to  learn 
tht  English  language. 

The  author  regards  the  work  as  far  from 


perfect.  This  must  be  the  case,  necessarily 
and  Inevitably,  with  the  first  edition  of  a 
work  like  this.  A  hundred  plants  perhaps, 
are  now  lying  in  the  collections  of  botaoisis, 
who  will  not  be  aware  that  Dr.  Torrey  has 
not  seen  specimens  of  them  from  his  native 
State,  till  tney  find  them  omitted  in  the  Flora. 
A  list  of  some  such  plants  is  given  at  the 
close  of  the  work,  to  quicken  the  search  of 
local  explorers. 

In  the  descriptions  of  those  published  m 
the  Flora,  many  improvements  and  correc- 
tions will,  doubtless  be  suggested  very  prompt- 
ly, by  a  multitude  of  observers,  who  have 
watched  individual  species  in  their  natural 
soil,  ill  all  stages  of  their  growth.  These  ad- 
ditions and  corrections  are  to  be  expected 
from  £urope  and  from  other  States,  as  well  as 
from  the  numerous  and  able  corps  of  New 
York  Botanists. 

I  am  anxious  t6  know  whether  it  was 
through  foresis^hT,  or  a  want  of  foresight,  that 
the  State  has  had  a  limited  number  of  copies 
struck  off,  instead  of  stereotyping  the  first 
edition  of  the  work.  In  either  case,  they  have 
done  so  far  the  very  wisest  thing.  If  now 
they  will  direct  the  author  to  send  500  copies 
to  botanists  whose  co-operation  would  best  se- 
cure the  accuracy  of  the  work,  during  the 
next  winter  he  will  be  able  to  prepare  an  edi- 
tion for  stereotypii&g,  which  will  be  far  more 
accurate  than  the  efforts  of  any  roan  living 
could  have  made  the  first  edition  by  ten  years* 
study. 

But  if  only  a  few  copies  are  to  be  struck  off, 
to  be  possessed  only  bv  the  favored  or  fortu- 
nate, the  fi^reatest  gooa  that  could  be  secured 
from  so  liberal  an  outlay  of  public  funds  will 
be  wantonly  thrown  away.  The  work  » 
wanted  as  a  school  book.  For  28  years  the 
youth  of  New  York  have  been  using  imper- 
fect and  expensive  Floras  ; — expensive,  be- 
cause of  limited  sale ;  and  of  limited  sale, 
because  expensive.  If,  now,  the  state  will 
cause  stereotype  plates  to  be  furnished,  free 
of  cost,  to  that  publisher  who  will  contract  to 
furnish  the  work  to  all  purchasers  at  the  low- 
est fixed  price,  it  can  be  afforded  in  one  com- 
pact quarto,  at  a  less  price  than  Eaton's  octa- 
vo costs ;  and  there  is  not  an  Academy  in  the 
State,  and  scarcely  one  in  the  adjacent  States, 
in  which  it  will  not  at  ooce  become  a  text* 
book. 

The  increase  of  cost,  necessary  to  give  eM* 
ciency  to  the  money  already  expended,  will  be 
comparatively  trioing,  only  about  eight  per 
cent,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  roogh 
estimate. 

'  Total  cost  of  present  edition,      36,000 
Deduct  results  of  the  sale,  6,000 

Neitcoit,  -  •  90,000 

Editing  stereotype  edition,  1,000 

Stereotyping  936  quarto  pages,    1,400 
Additional  cost,    ^^       '  -        3,400 

Total  cost,  -  •  32,400 

I  have  included  in  my  estimates  an  item 
for  editing,  as  a  matter  of  sheer  justice,  thosigh 
there  is  a  doubt  that  the  author,  who   luis 
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been  impelled  by  a  lore  of  tbe  work  and  a  re* 
ffard  for  hit  own  reputation,  to  persevere  in 
Eis  labors  at  the  microscope  for  3  years  since 
the  expiration  of  bis  salary,  would  gladly 
arail  bimself  of  an  opportunity  to  embody  in 
a  work,  which  has  cost  hiiu  nine  years  labor, 
tht  corrections  which  would  arise  from  the 
actual  use  of  the  book  this  season. 

A  Tery  popular  French  treatise  on  botany 
is  made  up  simply  of  the  study  of  50  common 

eats  in  all  their  details.  It  is  one  of  the 
t  introductions  to  the  science  ever  written. 
What  an  impulse  then  will  the  science  re- 
ceive  by  placing  within  the  reach  of  moder- 
ate means  a  full  description  of  the  1*400  plants, 
eommon  and  rare,  of  the  Empire  State. 

But  more  than  one  tax  payer,  who  is  saz- 
ing  in  sorrow  after  his  Jear  departed  dolfiirs, 
is  readv  to  ask  me  what  good  it  will  do  to 
know  about  so  many  thousand  plants  ?  I  have 
no  patience  to  stop  and  answer  his  question 
but  by  asking  him  in  turn  what  good  it  did 
to  make  so  many  thousand  plants?  It 
is  true  I  might  say  something  about  domestic 
medicines  to  be  found  in  every  forest  and 
swamp,  whose  virtues  are  mentioned  in  the 
Flora,  and  of  inefiicaciotis  plants  that  have  ac- 
quired a  reputation  they  do  not  deserve.  I 
might  speak  in  comparison  of  the  weeds  that 
the  soil  bears  spontaneously  and  the  crops 
diat  it  can  best  nourbh  under  cultivation. 
Perhaps  I  might  even  make  a  convert  of  the 
querist  by  convincing  Cim  that  Botany  will 
enable  a  man  to  make  money^  but  I  should  do 
violence  to  my  own  feelings  and  degrade  the 
acieoce 

The  man  who  can  see  no  excellency  in 
koowledge--no  good  but  in  making  money- 
no  taperiority  of  man  over  swine  except  that 
b«  can  eat  better  food,  sleep  in  a  warmer  bed, 
and  longer  keep  at  bay  the  butcher  Death — 
must  seek  some  6iher  guide  to  happiness. 
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A  SUNDAY  Ilf  MEXICO. 

Whatever  may  be  the  impression  of  a 
stimoffer  in  Mexico  as  to  the  gaiety  of  the 
city  ouriiig  the  week  days— though  t^ompari- 
•on  in  this  particular  may  be  much  in  favor  of 
many  cities  in  Europe  of  equal  size— yet  no 
one  can  doubt,  that  in  extent  and  variety,  and 
diversions  and  dissipations,  Mexico,  on  a'  Sun- 
day, can  more  than  compete  with  the  most 
festive  of  them. 

As  soon  as  you  awake,  you^are  saluted  with 
the  souods  of  military  music,  in  which  the 
Mexicans  profess  a  decided  excellence.  Re- 
giments or  soldiers,  assembled  m  the  Plaza 
liayor,  are  reviewed,  and  on  this  day  thev 
exhibit  a  neat  and  cleanly  appearance,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  affirmed  on  any  other. — 
On  this  day  tl\e  Cathedral  is  crowded  with 
the  fashionable  and  wealthy  of  the  city.  By 
&r  the  greater  proportion  of  the  visitors  are 
the  fkir  sex ;  and  there  is  here  presented  a 
£aplay  of  beauty  and  elegance  which  cannot 
fail  to  impress  the  most  insensible. 

The  service  over,  you  pass  into  the  street, 
where  ever  and  anon  a  religious  procession 


crosses  your  path,  accompanied  with  all  the 
parade  that  rich  dresses,  gilded  images,  and 

fold  and  silver  church  furniture  can  afford. — 
'he  houses,  too,  are  (lecorated,  the  inhabiiauis 
exhibiting  from  the  balconies  their  most  cost- 
ly ornaments  and  dresses.  All  is  bustle  and 
animation.  At  a  corner  of  tbe  great  square 
are  suspended  huge  placards,  on  which  the 
nature  of  the  day's  amusements  is  depicted 
in  every  variety  of  color.  Here  is  a  pictorial 
illustration  of  the  m(?st  prominent  attraction 
at  the  great  theatre,  which,  in  common  with 
all  the  rest,  is  open  twice  on  this  day.  A 
little  further  on,  is  a  full  length  figure  of  Fi- 
garo,  which  draws  your  attention  to  the  fas- 
cinating allurements  of  the  opera.  The  bull- 
fights next  solicit  your  notice,  announcing  the 
most  terrific  particulars. 

Nor  are  the  minor  theatres  behind-hand  in 
presenting  thiM'r  attractions.  Endless  varie« 
ties  of  other  exhibitions  put  forth  their  claims. 
A  balloon  ascension  is  advertised  for  the  af> 
ternoon.  One  would  suppose,  too,  that  the 
Roman  gladiatorial  shows  were  revived,  for 
at  one  spectacle  is  a  contest  between  a  man 
and  a  bear.  Cock-fights,  dog-fights,  and  fan- 
daogos  are  announced  in  every  quarter  of  the 
city.  Horse-racinff,  the  circus,  jugglers,  pos- 
ture-masters, tumblers,  fire-eaters,  concerts, 
cafig-gardens,  fencing-matches,  pigeon-shoot- 
ing* gymnastic  exercises,  country  excursions, 
balls  graduated  to  every  pocket,  form  but  a* 
fraction  of  the  entertainments  to  which  this 
day  is  devoted.  In  the  afternoon,  the  public 
promenades  are  thronged,  and  the  long  array 
of  equipages,  with  the  rich  and  gay  dresses 
of  the  senoras,  is  calculated  to  convey  an  im- 

firession  of  the  wealth  and  Inxury  of  the  city, 
n  the  evening,  the  theatre  presents  a  specta* 
cle,  which  probably  few  theatres  in  the  world 
can  parallel.  The  beauty,  elegance,  wealth 
and  luxury  of  Mexico,  seem, concentrated  into 
one  brilliant  focus. 

The  finale  of  the  day  is  generally  wound 
up  by  a  splendid  display  of  fireworks ;  and 
thus  concludes  a  Mexican  Sunday — and  in  no 
other  part  of  the  world  probably  is  a  Sunday 
so  spent— not  even  in  Italy. — New  Orleans 
Tropic. 

_  ■ 

Spring — Work  in  the  Garden. 

Vegetable  Garden, — Before  you  meddle 
with  the  garden,  do  two  things:  first,  inspect 
your  seeds,  assort  them,  rejecting  the  shrunk, 
the  mildewed,  the  sprouted,  and,  generally, 
the  discolored.  Buy  early  such  as  you  need 
to  purchase.  Do  not  wait  till  the  minute  of 
planting  before  you  get  your  seeds.  Second, 
make  up  your  mind  beforehand  just  what  you 
mean  to  do  in  your  garden  for  the  season. — 
West,  Farmer. 


To  Wash  Calicos. — Infuse  three  gills  of 
salt  ra  one  p^llon  of  boiling  water,  and  put 
the  calico  m,  while  hot,  and  leave  it  till 
cold,  and  in  this  way  colore  are  rendered  per- 
manent, and  will  not  fade  by  subsequent 
washing. 
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pope  GREGORY  XVI. 

(CoMTINUf  D  FROM  Voij,  IL,  PAGB  158.) 

Julius  III.  fulminaled  anathemas  against 
tlie  Lutheraas.  persecuted  them  to  death,  and 
elevated  to  the  cardiiialaie  a  young  boy. 

Paul  IV.  excited  the  fury  of  the  king  of 
France  against  the  Protestants,  formed  a 
league  for  their  destruction,  and  ravaged  all 
Europe.  At  his  death,  the  people  of  Kome, 
freed  from  his  frightful  yoke,  forced  the  doors 
of  the  inquisition,  Kred  the  prisons,  overset 
the  statue  of  the  pope,  and  breaking  its  head 
and  right  hand,  dragged  it  about  the  streets 
of  Rome  for  three  days,  and  then  threw  it 

into  the  Tiber.  ..    ^  „,  j 

Pius  IV.  closed  the  Council  of  Trent;  and 
roused  asrain  the  fanaticism  of  Charles  IX. 
and  Philip  of  Spam,  and  brought  those 
princes  to  a  meeting  at  Bayonnc,  to  con- 
sult on  the  means  of  exterminating  the  Cal- 

vinists. 

The  early  part  of  the  pontificate  of  Gre- 
gory XIII.  was  signalized  by  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew— a  plot  consummated  by 
the  counsels  of  Spain  and  the  suggestions  of 
Pius  IV.  Persecutions,  butcheries  and  wars 
had  prodigiously  increased  the  number  of 
Calvinisls ;  and  Catherine  de  Medici,  being 
unable  to  exterminate  them  by  force,  had  re- 
course to  perfidy.  Charles  IX.  adopted  the 
cruel  designs  cf  his  mother,  and  the  order  for 
a  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants  was 
irrevocably  seakd. 

At  midnight,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve, 
the  bell  of  the  palace  gave  the  signal.  The 
tocsin  was  lieard  at  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois ; 
and,  at  its  mournful  sound,  the  soldiers  as- 
saulted the  houses  of  the  Protestants,  cutting 
the  throats  even  of  the  old  men  and  children 
in  their  beds.  They  seized  women  and  chil- 
dren, took  their  hearts,  and  lore  them  with 
their  teeth  and  devoured  them.  Charles  IX. 
armed  with  an  arquebus,  fired  from  the  Lou- 
vre  upon  those  who  attempted  to  save  them- 
selves by  swimming.  That  window  remains 
a  witness  of  the  barbarity  of  kincs. 

Gregory  XIII,  addressed  his  felicitations  to 
Charles,  on  the  miraculous  success  of  that 

enterprize. 

On  the  death  of  the  pope,  Cardinal  Mon- 
talio  entered  the  conclave,  old,  leaning  on  a 
suff,  and  apparently  broken  down  with  ex- 
treme infirmity.  The  cardinals,  to  avoid  a 
conflict,  united' their  suffrages  on  the  old  man, 
who  appeared  to  be  so  near  his  grave  ;  but, 
soon  after  thev  bad  begun  to  count  the  votes, 
and  when  half  of  them  were  scarcely  known, 
without  wailing  iur  the  conclusion,  Montalto 
threw  bis  baton  into  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
raised  himself  to  his  accustomed  height,  and 
sang  1>  Deum  so  loud  that  the  root  rang. — 
He  became  Pope  under  the  name  of  Sixtus 
V.  He  made  a  secret  treaty  with  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  launched  anathemas  against 
her  kingdom.  He  afterwards  excommuni- 
cated the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of 
Cond^,  to  rekindle  in  France  the  madness  of 
fanaticism. 

fry*' 


Clement  VII.  uod  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
haughty  predecessors.  He  attempted  to  com- 
pel Henry  IV.,  King  of  France,  to  come  bare* 
iooted  10  do  penance,  and  to  acknowledge  that 
he  held  his  crown  by  grant  from  the  Pope.— ■ 
But  ambassadors  were  received  in  his  stead 
by  his  Holiness.  The  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome. 

Gregory  XV.  excited  Louis  XIII.  against 
ihe  Protestants ;  he  pursued  the  war  against 
Bohemia,  and,  not  being  able  to  convert  the 
inhabitants  of  Geneva,  he  ordered  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  to  exterminate  them. 

Under  Urban  VIII.,  the  celiebrated  old  man 
Gallileo,  who  had  spent  seventy  years  in 
studying  the  secrets  of  nature,  was  dragged 
before  the  Inquisition,  condemned,  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  and  compelled  to  retract  his 
great  truth : — "  The  earth  revolves  round  the 
sun." 

Clement  IX.,  with  a  strong  mind  and  exten- 
aive  knowledge,  encouraged  the  arts,  reward- 
ed men  of  learning,  and  surrounded  the  pon- 
tifical throne  with  the  lights  of  his  time.  He 
bad  reduced  the  taxes,  and  employed  his 
treasures  in  aiding  the  Veniiians  and  the 
Island  of  Candia  against  the  Infidels;  sup- 
pressed the  religious  orders,  who,  under  the 
the  veil  ol  piety,  abandoned  themselves  to 
idleness  and  debauchery,  and  weighed  heavi- 
ly on  the  people.  By  his  eloquence  and  mo- 
deration he  appeased  the  endless  quarrels 
between  the  Jansenisu  and  Molinista,  and 
succeeded  in  arresting  the  wild  ambition  of  / 
Louis  XIV.,  who  laid  Europe  waste  by  dis-  I 
astrous  wars.  '- 

The  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  betrayed 
Gandia  to  the  Turks :  and  the  pope,  strvck 
to  the  heart  by  the  treachery  of  those  un- 
worthy priests,  launched  an  anatheoia 
against  them,  and  died  after  a  three  yean' 
reign. 

The  Papal  See  was  never  occupied  by  a 
more  virtuous  man  than  Clement  IX. 

The  reign  of  Clement  XI.  was  disturbed 
bv  religious  disputes:  the'  Jesuits  were 
cnarged  with  having  paid  the  same  worship 
to  Confucius  in  China,  as  to  Jesus  Christ — 
The  pope  sent  Cardinal  Toumon  to  Pekin 
with  a  command  to  reform  that  idolatry ;  but 
he  died  amid  the  persecutions  raised  against 
him  by  the  Jesuits,     f 

That  terrible  society,  being  propagated  by 
the  pope,  extended  us  odious  power  over 
kingdoms,  and  inspired  all  nations  with  ter- 
ror. 

Clement  published  the  famous  Bull  Uni- 
genitus,  which  excited  general  indignation, 
and  continued  the  religious  quarrels  until  his 
death. 

Benedict  X2II.  wished  to  renew  the  scan- 
dals of  that  Bull  ol  disorders;  but  know- 
ledge had  begun  to  increase ;  and  his  pre- 
tensions, which  might  previously  have 
caused  torrents  of  blood,  excited  only  con- 
tempt. 

To  be  continued. 
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JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

Btoipniphical  SRelclies  off  Con- 
Mecticat  Men. 

Written  Jor  the  American  Petmy  Magasiiu. 

John  Ledtabd. 

The  celebrated  trayeller,  John  Ledyard, 
was  a  native  of  Groton,  CoDneciicut.  He 
was  educated  chiefly  at  the  HopkiDS  Gram- 
mar School,  in  Hartford,  being  unable,  through 
poverty,  to  complete  his  studies  at  Dartmouth 
College.  When  he  bad  spent  his  little  stock 
of  money  there,  he  made  a  canoe  60  feet  long, 
and  went  down  Connecticut  river  in  it  alone, 
(140  miles,)  lo  his  friends  at  Hartford. 

In  1771  he  sailed  from  New  York  as  a 
commoa  seaman ;  and  on  landing  in  London, 
hearing  of  the  expedition  on  which  Captain 
Cooke  was  about  to  proceed,  enlisted  as  a 
corporal  of  marines.  He  accompanied  that 
navigator  in  his  voyages,  and  witnessed  his 
tragical  death.  In  1782  he  planned  an  over- 
land expedition  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  North- 
west coast  of  America :  hut,  failing  in  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  means,  proceeded  on  foot 
from  Ostend  across  the  north  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  was  waiting  for  warm  weather  to 
visit  Eamschatka,  when  he  was  seized  by 
the  Russians  and  prevented  from  proceed- 
ing. He  died  at  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  in  1789,  in 
the  service  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  an  ex. 
plorer  in  Africa. 

Travellers  visiting  Hartford  may  be  grati- 
ged  to  learn,  that  a  fine  elm  tree,  planted  by 
his  own  hand,  just  before  bis  departure  for 
Europe,  stands  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Little  River,  below  the  end  of  Prospect  street, 
in  firoot  of  the  house  of  the  late  Henry  Hud- 
son, Eaq 

PfiEsmENT  Edwards. 
Jonathan  Edwards  was  born  at  East  W  ind- 
sor,  Connecticut,  in  1701,  and  died  in  1758. 
He  was  successively  pastor  of  the  church  of 
Northampton,  Missionary  to  the  Siockbndge 
Indians  and  President  of  the  College  of  Nas- 
sau Hall,  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  He  was 
distingm'shed  as  a  theological  writer.  Dr. 
Dwight  says  of  him: 

"The  late  President  Edwards  has  more 
enlarged  the  science  of  theology  than  any 
man  of  whom  Scotland  or  England  can  boast. 
His  subjects  are  the  most  important  in  the 
universe ;  and  his  discussions  are  the  clearest, 
the  ablest  and  the  most  decisive  elucidations 
of  them  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.    He 


has  elicited  from  the  Scriptures  truths  which 
have  escaped  other  men;  has  illustrated 
thena  by  arguments  which  were  never  before 
discovered  ;  and  has  shown  their  dependence, 
connexion  and  importance  wiih  a  comprehen- 
siveness of  view  which  elsewhere  will  be 
sought  for  in  vam." 


Cataipa  Seed. — The  seeds  of  this  tree  may 
be  known  by  being  lodged  each  in  the  centre 
of  a  thin,  paper-like  wing,  like  the  ailanthus, 
but  longer,  and  pointed  at  the  ends.  (Jolike 
the  latter  chey  are  enclosed  in  pods,  many  of 
which  remain  closed  until  Spring,  those  of- 
one  species  on  the  tree.  Of  course  now  is  a 
good  season  to  plant  it.  The  tree  is  a  native 
of  our  coimtry,  but  far  less  cultivated  than  it 
deserves.  The  leaves  are  broad  and  beauti- 
ful, and  it  bears  large  cones  of  flowers,  some- 
what resembling  the  horse-chestnut.  It  is 
one  of  the  Bignooiacece,  forms  a  fine  and 
clean  shade,  and  is  free  from  insects. 


Jumperus  Virginiana.  (By  some  called 
Red  Cedar.) — The  seeds  are  contained  in 
small  berries,  which  adhere  to  the  tree  even 
at  this  season.  They  have  the  fine  aromatic 
smell  of  the  leaves.  They  make  a  thick 
mass  of  evergreen  foliage,  well  adapted  to 
screen  a  stable,  a  road  or  other  unsightly  or 
obtrusive  object,  from  a  door,  window,  pri- 
vate walk  or  garden.  Like  all  the  ever- 
greens, they  add  a  pleasing  variety  to  the 
shrubbery  of  a  yard. 

In  some  places  this  plant  is  so  abundant, 
that  it  will  be  superfluous  to  send  its  seeds 
for  planting ;  and  yet  they  may  be  worth  at- 
tention to  those  who  have  never  examined 
them. 

There  are  no  tree  seeds  now  for  sale  in  the 
city  of  New  York !  We  are  therefore  tinable 
at  present  to  supply  all  those  who  have  ap- 
plied Sox  certain  kinds,  as  the  dematfd  for 
some  has  been  greater  than  we  expected. — 
We  hope,  however,  in  the  end,  to  satisfy 
all.    Please  to  plant  every  seed  we  send. 

A  sailor  lately  joined  the  Sons  of  Tempe- 
rance in  Philadelphia,  after  running  a  course  5 
of  dissipation,  by  which  his  means  were 
pretty  well  exhausted.  At  the  time  of  sign- 
ing the  pled^^e  he  owed  the  rum-seller  one 
shilling.  A  few  days  ago  he  went  to  pay : 
but  being  determined  not  to  enter  the  house 
in  which  he  had  been  robbed,  he  got  a  long 
pole,  attached  the  money  to  ihe  end  of  1^,  and 
standing  at  the  outside  of  the  door,  reached 
it  to  the  astonished  publican,  and  walked  ofif. 
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THE  CORAL. 

'*  We  know  not  a  milltoneih  part  of  the 
wonders  of  this  beautiful  world." — Leigh 
Hunt. 

Tbere^s  a  living  atom  th  the  sea. 

That  weaves  a  flinty  shell, 
For  ilseir  a  lasting  shroud  to  be, 

And  a  home  in  which  to  dwell. 
In  the  briny  wastes  of  the  ocean  waves 

It  builds  IIS  coral  home. 
And  mucks  at  the  beating  burge  that  laves 

Its  dreary  abode  with  loam. 

There,  in  the  deep  cerulean  gloom, 
*    Unnumbered  myriad  swarms 
Are  forming  a  coral  home  and  tomb, 

A  shield  to  their  insect  forms. 
And  the  rocky  sepulchres  made  fiist. 

The  leagues  thus  covered  o'er 
They  rear  a  mausoleum  vast. 

On  the  ocean's  sandy  floor. 

*Neaih  the  shallow  waves  of  an  inland  sea. 

Where  gentle  waters  flow — 
As  bright  flowers  on  the  upland  sea. 

The  branches  of  corbl  grow  ; 
And  dredged  from  their  watery  element. 

And  wrought  with  skillul  care. 
To  beauty's  bower  their  lines  are  sent, 

To  deck  the  forms  of  the  fair. 

Tut  coral  rocks  of  the  tropic  clime, 

fiuilt  up,  mid  the  ociMin  wave. 
And  formed  of  the  ocean's  brimy  slime, 

For  the  coraPs  home  and  ffrave ; 
How  mean,  would  the  grandest  works 
compaie 

That  pride  of  man  can  form, 
With  the  might v  power  in  progress  there. 

The  skill  of  the  insect  worm ! 

'Tis  a  wond'rous  work  to  mortal  eyes. 

And  ocean's  waves  can  tell 
Of  spreading  climes  that  yet  will  rise 

From  the  coral's  rocky  shell ; 
On   the  shores  the  winds  and  waves  will 
fling, 

The  wealth  of  other  lands, 
And  in  time  to  come,  their  harvesting 

Will  be  rea|>t'd  hy  mortal  hands.-- 

Country  Paper. 

ENIGMA  No.  3 
Acrostlcal* 

I  am  composed  of  12  letters. 

My  1,  2,  7,  4,  2  is  an  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ; 

My  2,  3,  2,  7  is  an  inland  sea ; 

My  3,  10,  5,  6,  II  is  a  large  river  in  Eu- 
rope; 

My  4,  8,  3,  5,  6  is  a  city  in  Italy  ; 

My  5,  4,  8,  12,  11,  2  was  a  province  of 
Syria ; 


My  6,  5,  7,  11  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers 
in  the  worid  ; 

My  7,  8,  4,  11  is  a  mu.«ical  instrument ; 

My  8,  12,  2,  7  is  a  river  which  runs  into 
the  Caspian  Sea  ; 

My  9,  5,  G  is  a  metal ; 

My  10,-2,  12,  11  is  a  small  timid  animal ; 

My  1 1,  9,  6,  2  >8  a  volcanic  mountain ; 

My  l'i>  8r  4,  10  is  the  name  of  a  book  of 
the  Old  Testament ; 

My  whole  is  a  name  which  is  inseparably 
connected  with  **  one  of  the  greatest  revolu- 
tions ever  effected  in  huiuan  affairs." 

II.  C.  B. 


Whife  Teeth, — The  famous  Saunderson, 
although  completely  blind,  and  who  occupied 
the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  being  one  day  in  a  large 
company,  remarked  of  a  lady,  that  she  had 
very  white  teeth.  The  company  were 
anxious  to  learn  how  he  discovered  this,  for 
it  happened  to  be  true.  Said  the  professor, 
**  I  can  think  of  no  other  motive  for  her 
laughing  incessantly,  as  she  did  for  a  whole 
hour  together." 

To  Our  Subscribers. — Those  who  wish 
to  receive  the  second  volume,  and  have  not 
paid  for  it,  are  requested  to  send  $1  without 
further  delay  through  the  Post-master,  or  by 
mail,  without  paying  postage. 

Those  who  wish  to  withdraw  lucir  names, 
are  requested  to  return  the  last  number  re- 
ceived, with  the  name  and  address.  It  will 
be  stopped  forthwith. 

To  ILL  OUR  Subscribers. — If  each  will 
procure  one  new  subscriber,  it  will  be  ren- 
dering an  important  service  to  a  new  pub- 
lication, designed  for  extensive  and  lasting 
beneflt. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENNY  MAGAZINE 

AND    FAMILY'    MEWSPAFER, 

With  numerous  Engravings. 
Edited  by  Tbcocli»re  liwl^lit,  Jr. 

ft  published  weekly,  nt  the^fllee  of  the  New  Yotk 
Expreas,  Ho.  1 12  Broadway,  at  3  cents  a  nitiii)»(*r,  ( 16 
pagrs  large  octavo,)  or,  to  subscribers  receiving  it  by 
mail,  and  payio({  in  advance,  ^1  a  year. 

C  sets  (or  $& 

Back  numbers  can  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  auiboriz'^d  to  remit  motiey. 

l£nclo*c  a  One  Dollnr  Bit',  without  payment  of  |M>a- 
lage,  and  the  work  will  be  sent  for  Ihe  year. 

"  The  informal  ion  otMitaincd  in  tl-.is  work  i*  worth 
more  than  silver."— iV.  Y.  Ohterwr. 

•*  It  should  be  in  every  family  in  the  country." — 
N.  Y.  BaptiH  Rseorder. 

The  New  York  MeihoOitt  Adv«»r.ata  speaks  of  it  in 
similar  terms.    Also  many  other  pnpcrs. 

Editors  ot  newspapers  publishing  this  ad- 
vertisement  foi  3  months,  will  be  furnished 
with  the  work  for  one  year.         "    " 
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resist  the  attacks  of  time  and  Tiolenoe. 
The  crescent  on  the  top,  with  surrounding 
Mahomedan  buildings,  plainly  indicate  the 
gloomy  power  which  now  occupies  that 
site  of  one  of  the  primitive  churches. 

The  situation  of  Thessaionica,  on  a  fine 
eminence  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  with  a 
slope  which  exposes  it  advantageously  to 
the  view  of  one  approaching  it  by  water, 
renders  it  conspicuous  and  attractive  from 
a  distance ;  but  as  it  lies  out  of  the  prin- 
cipal routes  of  travellers  in  our  day,  it  is 
still  but  seldom  visited.  The  date  of  this 
ancient  tower,  we  believe,  has  never  been 
determined,  but  is  allowed  to  be  very  early. 
The  name  of  the  city  was  Therme,  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  and  some  subsequent 
writers,  having  probably  been  derived,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  bay  which  it  overlooks, 
from  warm  springs :  to  which  the  cele- 
brated pass  of  Thermopylae  also  owes  its 
appellation.  It  is^  also  said  to  have  been 
once  called  Halia.  The  name  of  Thes- 
saionica was  given  it  by  Cassander,  in 
honor  of  the  daughter  of  Philip,  whom  he 
had  married.  j^ 

Under  the  Romans  this  city  became  an 
important  port,  for  the  commerce  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Hellespont,  and  soon  in- 
creased  to  a  large  city,  exceeding  all  others 
in  Macedonia,  and  enjoying  peculiar  privi- 
leges. In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
Era,  it  was  a  considerable  place,  though 
probably  inferior  to  Philippi.  The  account 
of  Paul's  first  visit  to  it,  in  the  17lh  chap- 
ter of  Acts,  though  brief,  is  interesting,  and 
shows  the  spirit  with  which  he  was  received 
by  many  of  the  inhabitants ;  while  the 
Epistles  <<  to  the  Church  of  the  Thessal- 
onians,"  prove  that  some  of  them  had  been 
so  improved  through  his  instructions,  as  to 
draw  many  warm  expressions  of  love  and 
approbation  from  his  eloquent  pen,  and  those 
animating  invitations  to  exalted  lives  which 
are  there  so  much  admired :  calling  them 
ensamples  to  all  that  believe  in  Macedonia 
and  Achaia,  and  saying:  ''wo  ourselves 
glory  in  you  in  all  the  churches  of  QodJ* 

Trie  ancient  tower  above  depicted  has 
been  the  witness  of  great  revolutions  in 
modern  as  well  as  in  early  ages.  Thes- 
saionica, after  passing  into  the  hands  of 
difibrent  masters  in  successive  ages,  yield- 
ed, with  all  Qreece,  to  the  miserable  and 
degrading  rule  of  the  Turks.  Among  the 
Greek  population  who  were  found  there  in 
late  years,  were  several  families  warmly 
devoted  to  national  freedom,  and  possessing 
a  spirit  which  engaged  them  in  the  earliest 
plans  for  the  liberation  of  their  country- 


men. The  neighborhood  of  the  mountains, 
and  their  almost  inaccessible  nature,  ofier- 
od  great  facilities  to  such  as  were  inclined 
to  the  wild  and  independent  life  of  the 
Klefies;  and  among  those  patriotic  men 
were  found  some  of  the  best  of  the  Tbes- 
salonians. 

The  modern  name  of  the  city  is  Salon- 
ica,  a  very  natural  abbreviation  from  the 
ancient ;  and,  the  accent  being  laid  on  the 
letter  t,  and  that  being  pronounced  e,  the 
American  reader  may  easily  determine  honr 
the  name  of  the  city  was  probably  spoken 
in  former  times. 

The  Greeks  of  Salonica,  like  their  na- 
tion generally,  retained  at  least  sufficient 
knowledge  of  their  ancestors,  to  understand 
that  they  were  the  authors  of  the  venerable 
specimens  of  architecture  around  them  .* 
and  this  old  Tower,  standing  beside  one  of 
the  streets,  served  to  keep  them  daily  in 
mind  of  their  fathers,  and  of  the  inju^ice 
of  their  Mahomedan  masters.  We  recol- 
lect a  young  Greek  of  Salonica.  who  de. 
dared,  that  ahhouffh  but  ill  educated  in  his 
childhood,  the  sight  of  this  ancient  struc- 
ture awakened  a  love  of  country  in  his 
soul,  which  prepared  him  for  the  Revolu- 
tion  before  he  knew  that  it  was  projected. 

Thessaionica  is  one  of  the  many  names 
rendered  familiar  to  our  ears  by  sacred,  as 
well  as  by  profane  history,  and  brou^t 
near  to  our  hearts  by  its  associations  with 
good  men  of  old.  It  stands  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  gulph  which  penetrates 
into  Thessaly,  called  by  the  Romans  Sinus 
Thermaicus,  which  appears  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  original  one  of  this 
city.  Under  that  name  it  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  Thusydides  and  others.  The 
Athenians  held  possession  of  it  for  a  time 
previous  to  the  Poloponnesian  war,  but  it  was 
given  up  to  Perdiccas  soon  after  its  closa 
Strabo  informs  us  that  Cassander,  (as  we 
remarked  above,)  conferred  its  present 
name  upon  the  place  in  honor  of  his  wife, 
who  was  daughter  of  Philip,  and  greatly 
increased  its  population  and  importance  as 
a  seaport,  by  collecting  into  it  the  inhabi- 
tants of  several  other  towns.  Another  ac- 
count, however,  (by  Stephanos  of  Byzan- 
tium,)  says  that  Thessaionica  was  origin- 
ally called  Halia. 

This  city  was  surrendered  to  the  Ro- 
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oMiis  alier  the  battle  (tf  Pydna,  and  by  them 
was  made  the  capital  of  the  second  region 
of  Biaoedonia.  Under  its  new  masters  it 
sustained  the  rank  of  a  great  city,  having 
not  only  the  advantage  of  a  fine  maiitime 
position,  on  an  excellent  harbor  near  the 
Hellespont,  but  standing  on  the  Egnatian 
Way.  It  was  227  miles  from  Dyrrachium. 
The  appearance  of  the  city,  even  at  the 
present  day,  is  imposing,  in  consequence  of 
the  bold  outline  of  the  hills,  which  rise 
with  a  fine  swell  from  the  shore,  and  the 
abundanoe  of  foliage  displayed  by  the 
gardens. 

The  Apostle  Paul  was  received  in  a  very 
unfriendly  spirit  on  his  visit  to  Thessalonica : 
but,  although  driven  from  the  city  by  the 
enmity  of  the  Jews,  and  welcomed  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Berea,  it  appears  from 
hit  epistles,  subsequently  addressed  to  the 
church  he  had  founded  here,  that  his  labors 
and  self-denial,  and  probably  the  persecu- 
tion he  endured,  ])roduced  a  great  effect.  He 
himself  intimates  very  clearly,  that  he  and 
his  fellow-laborers  first  made  their  appear- 
ance among  the  Thessalonians  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  and  presented  the 
Gospel  to  them  in  aspects  particularly 
fitted  to  make  iavomble  and  lasting  impres- 
sions. 

^  Even  after  that  we  had  suffered  beibre," 
he  save  (1  Thess.  2,  2,)  "  and  were  shame- 
fully treated,  as  ye  know,  at  Philippi,  we 
were  bold  in  our  Qod,  to  speak  unto  you 
the  G  >8pel  of  God  with  much  contention. 
Neither  at  any  time  used  we  flattering  words, 
as  ye  know,  nor  a  cloak  of  covetousness  ; 
Qod  is  witness,  nor  o**  men  sought  we  glo- 
ry. But  we  were  gentle  among  you, 
even  as  a  nurje  cherisheth  her  children  ; 
laboring  night  and  day,  because  we  would 
Dot  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you.'' 

One  of  the  most  natural  reflections  sug- 
gested by  the  perusal  of  the  epistles  of  the 
New  Testament  is,  that  we  are  fiir  behind 
many  of  the  christians  of  those  days,  in  oha- 
xacter  and  life.  How  painful  is  the  convic- 
tkn  which  is  forced  upon  us  by  what  we 
readf  that  persons  educated  in  heathenism, 


and  but  recently  made  acquainted  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  or  even  with  the 
character  of  Gh>d,  displayed  a  devotion  of 
heart  in  his  service,  and  a  maturity  of 
christian  character,  even  in  the  face  of  per- 
secution, and  amidst  the  dangers  and  teo^p- 
tations  surroimding  them,  which  are  but 
seldom  exhibited  by  our  oldest  churches,  or 
by  individuals  most  favored  by  education 
and  the  highest  privil^es  of  American  so- 
ciety ! 

The  Jews  of  Thessalonica  were  not  una- 
nimous in  the  opposition  made  to  Paul  and 
Silas.  We  are  told,  (Acts  17,  5,)  that  those 
<<who  believed  not,"  ''set  the  city  in  an 
uproar,  and  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason :" 
but  we  are  also  informed,  in  the  verse  pre- 
ceding, that  some  of  them  ^  believed,  and 
consorted"  with  them ;  and  afterwards,  in 
the  10th  verse,  that  '*the  brethren  im« 
mediately  sent  away  Paul  and  Silas  by 
night,  unto  Berea."  We  would  request  oar 
readers,  at  their  leisure,  to  direct  some  at- 
tention, in  the  course  of  their  Bible-readmg, 
to  the  history  and  condition  of  the  church 
of  Thessalonica,  going  to  the  epistles  after 
reading  over  the  brief  but  interesting  ac- 
count of  its  commencement,  given  in  the 
17th  chapter  of  the  Acts. 

As  for  the  state  of  the  Greek  Christians 
at  the  present  day,  all  readers  of  missionary 
reports,  (among  whom,  we  hope,  are  in- 
cluded all  our  readers,)  are  too  well  in- 
formed to  need  any  remarks  from  ua  Our 
devoted  and  learned  countryman.  Dr.  Jonas 
King,  on  last  New- Year's  day,  was*  as- 
saulted in  Athens  by  a  man,.anAed  with  a 
club,  who  sought  to  kill  him,  because  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  excom- 
municated him  for  alledged  disrespect  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  At  the  same  time  the  Pa- 
triarch denominated  him  a  ^  holy  apostle." 
What  changes  since  the  time  of  Paul ! 

With  regard  to  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica 
at  the  present  day,  we  find  a  few  interesting 
facts  relating  to  them,  in  the  <«  Narrative 
of  a  Mission  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  1881,"  Chap.  6. 
They  amount  to  50,000,  and  are  wealthji 
intelligent  and  influential. 
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DBSCRIPTIOlf  OP  TEXAS- 

The  Slate  of  Texas  is  now  divided  inio 
ibirly-five  couQties,  vi^:— GTalreslon,  Harris, 
Brazoria,  Matagorda,  Victoria,  Gourale^,  San 
Patrucia,  Refugio,  Goliad,  Jackson,  Bexar, 
Bastrop,  Travis,  Fayette,  Colorado,  Austin, 
Fori  Bend,  \Va8hin§:too,  Liberty,  Jefferson, 
Jasper,  Houston,  Sabine,  Nacogdoches,  Rush, 
San  Augustin,  Shelby,  (more  familiarly 
known  as  state  of  Tamaha,)  Harrison,  Bowie, 
Red  River,  Fanning,  Montgomery  and  La- 
mar. 

Of  these  Montgomery  is  the  most  populous 
of  the  interior  counties,  and  Galveston  the 
most  populous  of  those  situated  on  the  coast. 
Galveston  is  the  largest  city  of  Texas,  though 
Houston  contains  about  the  same  number  ot 
inhabitants.  The  next  city  o(  importance  is 
San  Augusiin,  in  which  are  Washington  Col- 
lege, with  about  one  hundred  and  forty  stu- 
dents, and  a  seminary  with  sixty  or  seventy- 
five.  It  has  a  population  of  about  fifteen 
hundred. 


Austin,  the  seat  of  Government,  in  Travis 


^ 


^beautifully 

of  the  most  picturesque  and  romantic  portions 
of  Texas,  ft  has  a  population  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.— 
The  new  constitution  provides  that  the  seat 
of  Government  shall  continue  at  Austin  until 
1850,  when,  s  hould  the  state  be  divided  in 
the  mean  time,  the  probability  is  that  it  will 
be  removed  farther  east. 

San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  near  the  western 
frontier  of  Texas,  on  the  San  Antonio  river,  is 
the  oldest  and  the  best  built  town  in  Texas. 
It  was  settled  about  two  hiindred  years  ago, 
under  the  auspices  of  an  association  of  Span- 
ish monks,  and  at  one  time  contained  about 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  But  it  has  been 
several  times  nearly  depopulated  within  the 
last  century  by  the  Camanche  Indians,  it 
never  having  been  adequately  defended  by  its 
inhabitants,  or  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  Go- 
vernments: nor  until  its  partial  occupation  by 
Texan  and  American  citizens.  The  town  is 
built  entirely  of  stone,  and  it  now  contains  a 
population  of  about  fifteen  hundred. 

The  Alamo,  a  dismantled  fortress,  the  me- 
morable scene  of  the  lamented  fate  of  Travis, 
Bowie  and  Crockett,  is  situated  on  the  East 
Bank  of  the  San  Antonio  river,  opposite  the 
town,  and  contains  within  its  walls  a  church 
in  a  partial  state  of  preservation.  There  is 
also  in  the  city  a  large  Catholic  Cathedral, 
used  by  the  Mexicans  as  a  place  of  worship. 
This,  like  all  the  churches  in  the  vicinity, 
of  which  there  are  five,  is  built  in  ancient 
style  of  architecture,  and  this  gives  to  the 
stranger  the  impression  that  he  is  wander- 
ing amid  the  ancient  Casiilian  edifices  of  old 
Spain. 

There  are  two  large  public  squares  in  the 
city  of  San  Antonio,  one  called  the  military 
square,  intended  for  military  occupation, 
and  the  other  the  civil  square,  containing 


the  public  buildings  of  the  mimicipal  authori- 
ties. 

About  five  miles  above  the  city  are  the 
sources  of  the  San  Antonio  river.    These  con- 
sist of  *'four  fountains,"  or  springs,  the  larg-  ] 
est  covering  nearly  an  acre,  and  the  others  ol  < 
smaller  size.    The  water  of  these  fountains  \ 
is^so  transparent  that  a  ten  cent  piece  may  be  i 
seen  at  the  depth  of  forty  feet.    The  outlets 
to  these  fountains  unite  a  short  distance  below, 
and  at  a  point  about  three  miles  above  the 
city,  a  dam  of  solid  masonry  is  thrown  across 
the  stream,  and   aqueducts  are  from  thence 
constructed,  on  either  side  ot'the  river,  to 
convey  the  water  from  the  main  reservoir  to 
the  houses  and  gardens  of  the  city  and  the 
plantations  below.    The  aqueducts  were  con- 
structed perhaps  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  by 
the  Catholic  establishment ;  and  under  the 
regulations  then  established,  the  proprietor  of 
each  hacienda    was,    as   is  said,    permitted 
to  use  the  water  for  irri^ting    his  whole 
plantation  as  often  as  required,  aad  in  qaan- 
tities  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  pos- 
sessions. 

There  are  three  old  Catholic  establishraents 
in  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio,  situate  on  the 
river  below  the  city  at  intervala  of  a  few 
miles.  These — Conception,  San  Jose,  and 
San  Juan,  are  each  a  church,  surrounded  by 
a  wall,  intended  for  purposes  of  defence.— 
Within  these  walls  are  also  erected  numerous 
small  buildings  for  the  shelter  and  protec- 
tion of  the  neighboring  farmers  and  their 
families,  during  the  pr^atory  excursions  of 
the  Indians. 

It  is  a  curious  fa^t,  that  a  city  like  San 
Antonio,  with  the  improvements  described, 
its  antique  churches  and  other  public  edifices, 
should  nave  existed  for  centuries,  compara- 
tively unknown,  near  the  extreme  western 
frontier  of  this  now  infant  republic  of  the 
wilderness. 

The  other  principal  towns  of  Texas  are, 
Matagorda,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  on 
Matagorda  btfv  ;  Washington,  on  the  Brazos; 
Corpus  Christi  Just  sprung  into  existence,  and 
numbering  about  two  thousand  people,  be- 
sides the  United  States  army,  seven  thousand ; 
Nacogdoches ;  Brazoria,  on  the  Brazos  river, 
and  Montgomery,  the  capital  of  the  county 
of  the  same  name. 

Cotton  is  principally  raised,  and  to  the  best 
advaniari^e,  on  the  Brazos,  Trinity,  and  Red 
rivers ;  but  is  also  profitably  cultivated  in 
other  sections.  The  sugar  region  is  near  the 
coast,  and  lying  south  oflatitude  30.  Wheat, 
and  the  fine  grains  are  raised  to  most  advan- 
tage in  the  mountainous  and  hilly  regions  of 
the  Upper  Colorado,  Brazos  and  Trinity  rivers. 
Of  the  wilderness  region  above  this  point, 
towards  Santa  Fe,  but  little  comparatively  is 
known. 

The  principal  streams  are,  the  Red  river, 
navigable  within  Texas  five  hundred  miles; 
the  Sabine,  navigable  four  months  in  the 
year  four  htmdred  miles :  the  Nueces,  for  the 
same  period,  one  hundred  and  fiAy  miles; 

.J 


^  the  Trinity  for  seren  months,  about  six  hun- 
;  dred ;  the  Buffalo  Bafou^  navigated  by  steam* 
]  boats  every  day  in  the  year,  from  Houston  to 
;  Galveston,  about  one  hundred  miles,  and  the 
/  ma  teat  thoroughfare  of  the  country ;  the 
Biasoa,  fonr  months  in  the  yiear,  one  hundred 
and  iifty  miles,  and  may  be  easily  rendered 
navigable  three  hundred  miles ;  the  Colorado, 
which,  by  removing  the  raft  at  its  mouth, 
which  will  be  navigable  at  least  four  hun- 
dred miles ;  the  Guadaloupe,  navigable  about 
Smiles;  the  Nueces,  about  a  hundred 
» ;  and  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  about 
six  hundred  miles.    {Selected.) 
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A  WHAIiB  CHASE. 

On  the  third  mominp^  after  leavmg  Charles* 
Iilands,  while  in  sight  of  Albermarle,  the 
look'OQt  on  the  fore-top-gallant  yard  sung  out, 
<* There  he  blows!  there  again!"  and  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  ««th€re  be  blows,  again!'* — 
"  Where  away  1"  "  About  four  points  on  the 
lie  bow,  sir;"  "  put  the  helm  up.  "Ay,  ay, 
sir,"  responded  the  helmsman.  **  Steady :" 
*'  steady  it  is  sir."  We  got  the  telescopes  at 
work,  (and  first  rate  ones  they  are  always  in 
whalesnips.)  AAer  a  steady  look,  our  well- 
experienced  skipper  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
Urn  sperm  whale.  '*  Boats'  crews  of  the 
larboard  side,  stand  by  to  lower  three  boats." 
•*Ay,  ay,  sir,"  rang  fore  and  aft  the  ship; 
wfaen«  abdut  a  mile  from  the  whale,  the  helm 
waa  pot  down,  lee  main  braces  let  go,  and 
the  ship  became  stationary,  with  the  main 
yards  aback.  «  Ready  there  1"  "  All  ready, 
"»  "    •*  Lower  away." 


The  boat-tackle  falls  rattled  through  the 
block,  and  the  boats  were  in  the  water.  No 
huntsman  ever  followed  a  pack  of  hounds 
with  greater  fflee  than  the  boats'  crews  of 
those  ships  pan  after  their  game.  We  now 
filled  away  on  the  ship  to  have  full  command 
orer  her,  and  to  keep  to  windward  of  the 
boats.  They  pulled  silently  and  steadily  on. 
The  whale  was  going  along  easily.  By-and- 
bj,  the  chief  omcer's  boat  got  close  up ;  and 
oae  iron  darted  into  the  body  of  the  fish, 
then  another,  and  the  boat  was  fast. 

They  were  by  this  time  so  close  to  the 
ship,  yoa  coold  hear  him  sing  out,  '*  Stem  all 
now  V*  and  the  boat  was  pulled  quickly  as- 
tern ;  the  whale  rented  itself  half  out  of  the 
aea,  then  hurled  its  head  in  it,  raised  his 
cnormoos  flukes,  gave  a  blow  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  the  sonnd  of  which  you  could 
hear  fkr  off;  then  he  went  down,  or,  as  they 
call  it,  sounded;  the  boat  was  drawn  right 
down  over  him,  and  the  line  whirring  through 
the  chalks  as  he  descended.  When  the  se- 
cond tub  was  all  but  oat,  it  stopped ;  then 
thejjr  commenced  hauling  in  the  line,  and 
eoiung  it  looaelv  in  the  stem  sheets  as  fast  as 
they  coold.  This  hauling-in  of  the  line  is 
always  accompanied  by  the  cheermg,  *'  Hur- 
ra, harra,  harra !"  kc 

They  got  in  the  line  very  fast ;  and  when 
the  whale  came  up  to  blow,  the  boat  was  not 


more  than  foar  hundred  yards  off*,  the  oars  all 
peaked,  and  out  of  the  water ;  he  then  started 
to  windward  towing  the  boat  after  him  at 
about  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  the  water  boilinff 
and  foaming  high  up  on  either  side  of  it  AU 
hands  in  the  boat  now  laid  hold  of  the  line, 
and  kept  haulin|^  upon  him;  and  as  they 
passed  not  far  from  the  stem  of  the  ship, 
crot  along  side  of  him  by  bowing  the  line. — 
The  officer  lanced ;  and  after  each  dart  of  the 
lance  into  the  fish,  the  shank  of  it  had  to  be 
straightened,  which  is  easily  managed  fn  the 
bow  of  the  boat.  After  running  about  two 
miles  to  windward  of  the  ship,  the  fish  blew 
np  blood  out  of  his  spout-hole.  This  is  at 
once  the  indication  of  the  death-blow  .ffiven. 
He  stopped  suddenly;  the  boats  slaclened 
the  line,  and  pulled  astern  out  of  the  way,  as 
he  was  going  into  his  death-flurry.  They 
had  scarcely  got  clear  of  him  when  he  rolled 
heavily,  reared  bis  great  head  up,  beat  the 
water  with  his  fins  and  flukes,  in  great  fury, 
made  one  tremendous  plunge,  and  was  no 
more. 

This  whale  was,  on  the  whole,  easily 
taken ;  but  the  case  and  results  are  often  very 
difi'erent,  even  with  much  smaller  ones.  ^  The 
sperm  whale  is  a  very  active  fish,  and  it  fre- 
quently tests  its  powers  by  destroying  boats 
and  their  crews  with  both  jaws  and  flukes ; 
often  I  have  seen  our  boats  stove  in  pieces  by 
the  whale.  As  soon  as  the  crew  see  the  dan- 
ger coming,  they  jump  overboard,  and  after- 
wards get  up  on  the  wreck,  or  take  an  oar 
tuder  their  arms  until  the  other  boats  come 
and  pick  them  up. — Dr»  Coulter^s  Advenr 
tures. 


California, — ^There  are  at  present  three 
new  expeditions  about  to  start  for  Califor- 
nia ;  one  from  Fort  Smith  on  the  Arkan- 
sas, of  about  1000  souls,  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Leavitt ;  and  another  under  the 
command  of  Major  Russell,  of  Missouri, 
embracing  many  emigrants  from  Ken- 
tucky ;  and  another  under  the  gtiidance  of 
Mr.  Grayson,  who  leaves  Independent  Mis- 
souri, on  the  15th  April,  for  the  valley  of 
Sacramento,  in  North  California. 


Arucdote. — An  Irish  servant,  seeing  his 
master  about  to  throw  a  letter  out  of  the 
window,  said  to  him. 

<'  O,  please  your  honor,  do  not  throw  tl»- 
letter  away,  but  give  it  to  me,  if  you  please. 
I  will  send  it  to  my  father,  I  promised,  sure 
and  fast,  would  send  him  one  as  soon  as  I 
came  here." 


Accideni, — Mr.  Abraham  Hodgson  of 
Jamaica  Plains  was  killed  by  jumping  de- 
liberately from  the  Providence  cars  directly 
on  the  track  where  his  body  was  run-over 
and  shockingly  mangled. — N.  Y,  Sun, 
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DOMESTIC  CONDITION  AND  CONSTI- 
TUTION OF  THE  INDIAN  FAMILY, 

BT  HBMRT  B.  BCHOOLCBAPT. 


Inquiry. — ^What  is  the  domestic  condition 
aidd  organization  of  the  Indian  family  ?  Is 
the  tie  of  consanguinity  strong,  and  what 
characteristic  facts  can  be  stated  of  it? 
How  are  the  domestic  duties  arranged? 
What  are  the  rights  of  each  of  the  lodge  ? 
How  is  order  maintained  in  so  confined  a 
^;>aee,  and  the  general  relations  of  the  fam- 
ily preserved?  Are  the  relative  duties 
and  labors  of  the  ntmter  and  his  wife*  equal- 
ly or  unequally  divided  ?  Who  builds  the 
lodge,  and  how  is  it  constructed  ?  } 

There  is  a  very  striking  agreement,  m  the 
condition,  relative  duties  and  obligations,  of 
the  .Indian  family,  among  all  the  tribes  of 
whom  I  have  any  personal  knowledge,  in 
North  America*  Climate  and  position,  the 
abundance  or  want  of  the  means  ot  subsist- 
ence and  other  accidental  causes,  have  created 
gradations  of  condition  in  the  various  tribes, 
some  of  whom  excel  others  in  ezpertness,  in 
hunting  and  war,  and  other  arts  but  these 
circumstances  have  done  little  to  alter  the 
general  characteristics,  or  to  abridge  or  enlarge 
tne  original  rights  and  claims  of  each  inmate 
of  the  lodge.  The  tribes  who  cultivated 
maize  in  the  rich  sub«vallies  and  plains  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  had  fuller  means 
of  both  physical  and  mental  development, 
than  those  who  were,  and  still  are,  obliged  to 
pick  a  scanty  subsistence,  among  the  frigid, 
and  half  marine  regions  in  the  latitudes  north 
of  the  great  lakes.  There  are  some  peculiar 
traits  ojf  manners,  in  the  prairie*  tribes,  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  who  pursue  the  bison  on 
horseback,  and  rely  for  their  subsistence  great* 
ly,  on  its  flesh,  and  the  sale  of  its  skin.  The 
well  fed  Muscogee,  Cherokee  and  Choctaw, 
who  lived  in  the  suony  vallies  of  upper 
Gkorgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  the  robust 
Osage,  revelling  in  the  abundance  of  com  and 
wild  meat,  south  of  the  Missouri,  and  the 
lean  and  rigid  Montaignes,  Muskeego,  and 
Kenisteno,  who  push  their  canoes  through 
waters  choked  with  aquatic  weeds,  and  wild 
rice,  present  very  different  pictures  of  home 
and  comfort,  within  their  lodge  doors:  but 
they  really  present  the  same  idea,  the  same 
sentiments,  and  the  same  round  of  duties  and 
obligations,  of  father  and  mother,  sister  and 
brother,  wife  and  husband.  The  original 
type  of  the  human  family  among  them,  is 
well  preserved,  better,  indeed,  than  was  to 
have  been  expected  in  a  state  of  barbarism, 
and  among  branches  of  the  race  who  have 
been  so  long  separated,  and  subjected  to  such 
severe  vicissitudes.  It  would  be  useless,  in 
this  view,  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  re- 


lative condition  of  the  members  of  a  hmiXy, 
within,  and  without  the  pale  of  civilisation. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  done,  without 
showinjif  pictures  of  want  in  the  hunter* 
life  which  are  wholly  unknown  in  the  agricul- 
tural state.  It  cannot  perhaps,  in  fair  justice, 
be  said  that  the  tie  of  consanguinitv,  in  the 
man  of  the  woods,  is  stronger  than  in  civi- 
lized life.  But  it  is  in  accordance  with  all 
observation  to  say,  that  it  is  very  strong,  that 
its  impulses  beat  with  marked  force,  and  are 
more  free  from  the  intertwined  ligaments  of 
interest,  which  often  weaken  the  tie  of  re- 
lationship in  more  refined  and  affluent  soci^ 
eiy. 

The  true  idea  of  matrimony,  in  Indian  life, 
is  also  well  set  forth  and  acknowledged, 
although  it  has  come  down  through  agea  of 

Slunder  and  wandeiing,  degraded  m  its  gcb- 
itioD,  shorn  of  its  just  ceremonies  and  weak- 
ened in  its  sacred  character.  I  have  observed 
that  polygamy,  among  the  northern  tribes,  ie 
chieflv  to  be  found,  among  bands  who  are  fis- 
vorably  located,  and.  have  the  best  means  of 
subsistence.  But  even  here  it  is  not  repvtSH^ 
ble ;  it  may  often  increase  a  man's  influence 
in  the  tribe  or  nation,  but  there  are  always 
persons  in  the  wildest  forests,  who  do  not 
think  the  practice  right  or  reputable.  In  the 
worst  ^tate  of  Indian  society,  there  are  al- 
ways some  glimmerings  of  truth.  If  the 
conscience  of  the  Red  man  may  be  compared 
to  a  lamp,  it  may  be  said  to  have  rather  sunk 
low  into  Its  socket,  than  actually  to  have  ex- 
pired. The  relation  between  huslMuid  aod 
wife,  in  the  forest,'  are  formed  under  circum- 
stanees,  which  are  generally  uniform.  Va- 
rious incidents,  or  motives  determine  a  union. 
Sometimes  it  is  brought  about  by  the  inter- 
vention of  friends ;  sometimes  from  a  sudden 
impulse  of  admiration;  sometimes  with,  and 
sometimes  against  the  wishes  of  the  graver 
and  more  prudent  relatives  of  the  parties. — 
Where  the  husband  is  acceptable,  and  has 
not^  before  been  married,  which  covers  the 
niajority  of  cases,  he  comes  to  live  for  a 
while  after  marriage,  in  the  lodge  of  his 
mother-in-law;  and  this  relation  generally 
lasts  until  the  increase  of  children,  or  other 
circumstances  determine  his  settmg  up  a 
lodge  for  himselL  Presents  are  still  a  ready 
way  for  a  young  hunter  to  render  himself  ac- 
ceptable in  a  lod^e.  There  are  some  instan- 
ces, where  considerable  ceremony,  and  the 
invitation  of  friends,  have  attended  the  first 
reception  of  the  bridegroom  at  the  lodge ;  but 
these  are,  in  roost  cases,  what  we  should  de- 
nominate matches  of  state,  or  expediency,  in 
which  the  bravery,  or  other  public  serviees 
of  a  chief  or  leader,  have  indmed  bis  village 
to  think,  that  his  merits  deserve  the  reward 
of  a  wife.  Generally,  the  acceptance  of  the 
visitor  by  the  party  most  mterested,  and  their 
expressed  .or  tacit  consent,  is  the  only  pre- 
liminarv,  and  this  is  done  in  a  private  way. 
The  only  ceremonial  observance,  of  which  I 
have  ever  heard,  is  the  assigning  of  what  is 
called  an  abbinoa,  or  permanent  lodge  tear. 
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to  the  bridegroom.  When  this  has  been 
done,  by  the  mother  or  mistress  of  the  lodge, 
who  gorems  these  things,  he  is  received,  and 
henceforth  installed  as  a  constituent  member 
of  the  lodge  and  family.  The  simple  rule  is, 
that  he  who  has  a  right  to  sit  by  the  bride,  is 
her  husband. 

The  lodf  e  itself,  with  all  its  arrangements, 
IB  the  precinct  of  the  rule  and  soremment  of 
the  wife.  She  assigns  to  eacB  member,  bis 
or  her  ordinary  place  to  sleep  and  put  their 
efiects.  These  places  are  permanent,  and 
only  ehanffed  at  her  will,  as  when  there  is  a 
guest  by  day  or  night.  In  a  space  so  small 
as  a  lodige  this  system  presenres  order,  and 
being  at  all  times  under  her  own  eye,  is  en- 
forced by  personal  supervision.  The  husband 
has  DO  voice  in  this  matter,  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  an  instance  in  which  he 
would  so  far  deviate  from  his  position,  as  to 
interfere  in  these  minor  particulars.  The 
lodffe  is  her  precinct,  the  forest  his. 

There  is  no  law,  nor  force,  to  prevent  an 
Indian  from  decreeing  his  own  divorce,  that 
is  to  say  leaving  one  wife  and  taking  another 
whenever  he  sees  cause.    Yet  it  often  oc- 
curs that  there  is  some  plausible  pretext  for 
taking  such  a  step,  such  as  if  true,  would 
(brm  some  justification  of  the  measure.    The 
bcsc  protection  to  married  females  arises  from 
the  ties  of  children,  which,  by  bringing  into 
play  the  strong  natural  affections  of  the  heart, 
appeals  at  once  to  that  principle  in  man's 
original  organization,  which  is  the  strongest. 
The  arerage  number  of  children  which  reach 
the  adolt  period  is  small,  and  will  scarcely 
exceed  two.    On  the  pay  rolls  it  did  not  ex* 
eeed  this.    Much  of  this  extraordinary  result 
is  owing  to  their  erratic  mode  of  life,  and 
their  cramped  means  of  subsist  ence.    Another 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  accidents  and  ex* 
potore  to  which  younff  children  are  liable, 
but  still  more  to  their  shocking  isnorance  of 
medicine.    I   once  knew  a  child    at  three 
years  of  age  to  be  killed  by  an  attempt  to  re- 
store a  deranged  state  of  the  bowels,  by  a 
strong  overdose  of  an  astringent  tincture  of 
hemlock  bark  administered  by  her  father. — 
This  man,  who   was   called    Atiuck,  had 
suoog  natoral  affections,  but  he  was  very  ig« 
aoraniy  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  race, 
beiiig  one  of  that  people  living  N.  £.  of  lake 
fkiperi<»r,  who  are  called  variously,  Gens  de 
TerreSy  MounUiineers  and  Muskeegoes. 

The  duties  and  labors  of  Indian  life,  are 
believed  to  be  equally,  and  not,  as  has  been 

Senerally  thought,  unequally  divided  between 
be  maie  and  female.  This  division  is  also 
the  most  natural  possible,  and  such  as  must 
ever  result  from  the  condition  of  man  as  a 
mere  hunter.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  male  to 
wroride  food,  and  of  the  female  to  prepare  it. 
This  arrangement  carries  with  it  to  the  share 
of  the  male,  all  that  relates  to  external  con- 
cerns, and  all  that  peruins  to  the  internal  to 
the  care  of  the  female,  as  completely  as  is 
done  in  civilised  life.  To  the  man  belong 
not  only  the  l^iness  of  hunting,  for  this  is 
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an  employment  and  not  a  pastimef  but  the 
care  of  the  territory,  and  keeping  off  iotruders 
and  enemies,  and  the  preparation  of  canoes 
for  travel,  and  of  arms  and  implements  of 
war.  The  duties  of  cooking  and  dressing 
meats  and  fowl,  and  whatever  else  the  chase 
affords,  carries,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
share  of  the  hunter's  wife,  the  entire  care 
and  control  of  the  lodge,  with  its  structure 
and  removal,  and  the  keeping  it  in  order, 
with  all  its  utensils  and  apparatus.  Affood 
and  frugal  hunter's  wife,  makes  all  this  a 
point  of  ambitious  interest,  and  takes  a  pride 
in  keeping  it  neai  and  proper  for  the  recep- 
tion of  her  husband's  guests.  She  sweeps  the 
earth  clean  around  the  fire,  with  a  broom  of 
branches  of  the  cedar  constructed  for  this 
purpose.  This  lodge,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
IS  made  not  of  beams  and  posts,  and  heavy 
carpentry,  but  out  of  thin  poles,  such  as  a 
child  can  lift,  set  in  the  ground  in  a  circle, 
bent  over  and  tied  at  the  top.  and  sheathed 
with  lonj^  sheets  of  the  white  birch  bark.— 
A  rim  of^cedar  wood  at  the  bottom,  assimi- 
lates these  birch  bark  sheets  to  the  roller  of 
a  map,  to  which  in  stormy  weather,  a  stone 
IS  attached  to  hold  it  firm.  This  stick  has 
also  the  precise  use  of  a  map-roller,  for  when 
the  lodge  is  to  be  removed,  the  bark  is  rolled 
on  it,  and  in  this  shape  carried  to  the  canoe, 
to  be  set  up  elsewhere.  The  circle  of  sticks 
or  frame  is  always  left  standing,  as  it  would 
be  useless  to  encumber  the  canoe  with  what 
can  easily  be  had  at  any  position  ia  a  forest 
country. 

Such  at  least  is  the  hunting  lodge,  and  in- 
deed, the  lodge  generally  us^  by  the  tribes 
north  of  latitude  42^.  It  is,  in  its  figure,  a 
half  globe,  and  by  its  lightness  and  wicker- 
like structure,  may  be  said  to  resemble  an 
inverted  bird's  nest.  The  whole  amount  of 
the  ^  transportable  materials  of  it,  is  often 
comprehended  in  some  half  a  dozen  good 
rolls  of  bark,  and  as  many  of  rush  mats 
which  the  merest  girl  can  easily  lift  The 
mats,  which  are  the  substitute  for  floor  cloths 
and  also  the  under  stratum  of  the  sleepiujg; 
couch,  are  made  out  of  the  common  lacustris 
or  bullrush,  or  the  flag,  cut  at  the  proper  sea- 
son, and  woven  in  a  warp  of  fine  hemp  net 
thread,  such  as  is  furnished  by  traders  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Indian  trade.  A  portion 
of  this  soft  vegetable  woof,  is  dyed  and 
woven  in  various  colors.  Lodges  thus  con- 
structed are  still  to  be  abundantly  seen,  bv 
the  summer  visitor,  in  the  upper  lakes,  at  all 
the  principal  points,  to  which  the  Indians  re- 
sort, during  the  height  of  summer.  Such  are 
the  posts  of  Michiiimackinac,  Sault  Ste.  Ma- 
rie and  Green  Bay.  At  Michiiimackinac, 
where  it  is  now  difficult  to  get  fresh  lodge 
poles,  without  going  some  distance,  or  tres- 
passing on  private  rights,  the  natives  who 
resort  thither  of  late  years,  have  adopted  an 
ingenious  change,  by  which  the  labor  of  the 
females  in  getting  new  poles  is  dispensed 
with. 

To  be  continued^ 
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CHINESE  WORSHIPPING   IDOLS. 


It  aw;  ba  a  diflicult  thing  lo  prove,  in  par- 
tknl&r  giren  cabw,  that  >  person  haa  wor- 
shipped an  imaife,  a  picture,  or  aay  other 
idol,  with  the  full,  clear  and  settled  inieniioo 
of  patting  it  in  the  place  ol  God.  Thia  ia 
trnqaeatioDBblf  done,  by  muliitndea  of  in- 
diriduala,  in  mullitudea  of  limea,  in  the 
coune  of  their  lit ea.  At  any  rate,  it  is  verjr 
eaar  to  perceive,  with  doe  reflection,  that,  in 
way  ioatance,  enough  is  done  lo  vi(dato  the 
second  c6mmand  of  the  Decalogoe,  and  lo 
prodflce  ihe  dreadful  efTecl  upon  the  mind 
and  ike  heart,  and  of  course  upon  t'he  char- 
acter and  Ihe  life,  which  ihai  ulema  law 
waa  designed  to  prevent. 

The  aervice  of  fdoln  acts  in  a  compound 
war.  I'  ''■B  several  disiioei  operaiions:  it 
I  exerts  snre  and  dreadful  influeacea  upon  the 
undemanding  and  the  feelings,  in  all  it* 
'  forms,  and  in  all  its  degrees,  which  seem  the 
re  lamentable  and  extensive,  the  better 
I  we  become  qualified  to  judge  of  their  nature 
I  and  relations.  All  of  us  majr  not  have  con* 
I  aidered  the  various  lendencies  of  idolatr;. 
I   They  are  no  nowhere  so  justly  and  strongly 

•  set  forth  or   apprehended,  as  in  ilie  Scrip, 
ea.    On  the  several  religions  praciised  in 

I  China,  ihe  Chinese  Bepository  gives  soroe  in- 

•  snuelive  remarks,  from  which  we  extract  the 
I  following. 

The  state  worship  is  divided  into  three 
[  classes: — first,  the  Ta-iie,  or  great  aacri- 
)  Sees ;  secondly,  the  Choong-aze,  or  medium 
I  BacriGcea ;  and  lasilv,  the  Staovszt.  or  lesser 
!  sacrifices.  Under  tne  first  head  are  worsliip- 
I  ped  ihe  heaven  and  the  earth.  In  this  man- 
r  they  would  seem  to  adore  Ihe  material 
1  visible  heaven,  as  contrasted  with  the 
I   earth;  but  lihe^  at  the  same  time,  appear  to 


consider  that  there  exists  an  ammaiing  tnt^' 
Ugenee  which  presides  over  the  world,  re- 
warding virtue  and  punishing  vice.  Tien 
and  S}wng-ly,  "  the  supreme  ruler,"  apiiear 
always  to  be  synonymous  in  the  Shoo-kiog. 
Equal  with  the  above,  and  lilte  them  restrict- 
ed to  the  worship  of  the  emperor  and  his 
court,   is  the  great  temple  of  imperial    an- 

The  objects  of  worship  entilled  to  the 
"  Hedlnm  of  SBcrifiees"  are  (among  others) 
the  gods  of  the  lend  and  grain.  The  ionner 
are   generally    repreaenied  by  a   rode   stone, 

E laced  on  an  aliar  wiiti  matches  of  mcmse 
aming  before  it,  which  is  commonly  seen  in 
every  street  and  comer.  The  sun  and  mo(S), 
otherwise  called  the  "Great  light"  and  the 
"Evening  tight,"  come  under  thia  head. 
The  rest  are  varioua  gods,  genii,  sages,  and 
othera,  the  iuventora  of  ac^ricuUnre,  raanufac- 
lures,  and  useful  arts.  The  god  of  letters 
stands  principal  amouR  thece.  The  "  Lesser 
sacriQces"  include  a  still  larger  class,  among 
which  ia  the  ancient  patron  of  the  healing 
art,  together  with  innumersble  spirits  of  de- 
ceased statesmen,  eminent  scholars,  martyrs 
to  virtue,  &c  The  principal  phenomena  of 
nature  are  likewise  worshipped,  as  the  clouds, 
the  rain,  wind,  and  thunder,  each  of  which 
has  its  presiding  god.  The  fivt  moynUint, 
Ihe  four  teas,  are  rather  figurative  than  ex- 
act cipressions  for  the  land  and  the  ocean  in 
general.  Like  the  Romans,  they  won  hip 
their  military  flags  and  banners :  and  JTiun-fy, 
a  deified  warnot  of  aneieoi  times,  much  ho- 
nored by  the  military,  is  especially  adored  by 
the  present  dynasty  for  his  supposed  aasia- 
tance.  Their  right  being  that  of  oooqueat 
they  properly  worship  the  god  of  war. 
LaoHg-wmg,  the  dragon  king,  who  lepre- 
sent  rivers  and  ihe  watery  eiement,  receives 
much  sacrifice  from  those  who  have  charge 
ot  the  Vellow  river  and  grand  caoat,  both  of 
which  so  Ireqnently  bunt  their  banks;  and 
his  temples  were  constantly  recurring  during 
the  progress  of  the  embasaiea  through  the 
country. 
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THE   LOST  CHILD. 


Tli«  Bon  ol  a  Scotch  sbepheTd,  wbo  was 
1mi  amidit  tfce  wild  and  rocky  region  i 
kis  MtivB  house,  wu  long  sooght  in  vain,  bj 
ihe  diitiened  faiher  and  a  pan;  of  his  wann- 
betrted  neighbor*.  Many  of  onr  readers,  no 
doabi,  ire  familiar  wiih  ihe  atory,  and  many 
pntiaps  have  recognizeJ  the  actM  at  the  6 
aght  oT  our  aigTa*mg.  The  Faithful  dog, 
vboie  tagad'y  led  him  first  to  the  spot 
vbere  the  little  waoderei  wae  lying,  at 
bottoD)  of  a  deep  and  dangerous  glen,  partook 
in  ihe  Joy  of  ihe  parents  and  ftiraidi  on 
itcorery  of  the  child.  We  need  not  repeat 
the'itory  here  i  bat  we  will  gire  anoiher,  of 
1  Da  less  toaching  character,  and  of  mnch 
more  recent  occtirrenee,  in  onr  own  country, 
Tbieh  is  nnrrvted  id  a  style  that  does  mnch 
justice  to  the  snbjecL 

OUR  IX>8T  BnSAV. 

We  copy  the  following  remarkable  and  ai-  ■ 
fating  narratire  from  the  Southern  Christian 
idrocate,  to  which  journal  it  was  eommnni-  ■ 
«ted  by  the  father  of  the  child,  the  Rev. 
Ssmnel  Leard,  pastor  ot  the  Cumbettaod 
(Methodist  Episcopal)  Church  in  Charleston, 
8.  C.  On  Thursday.  12th  of  February,  my 
utile  daughter,  Susan  M.  M.  Leard,  aged 
uiree  years,  was  playing  iu  the  yard,  near  the 
soose  of  her  grandfather,  and  as  it  was  no 
noDsaal  tbiDg  for  her  to  play  about  the  pre- 
m»es  in  open  weather,  her  temporary  absence 
iRMu  within  thaenclosure  occasioned  no  alarm, 
wiihin  twenty  rainutes-of  Jie  time  when  last 
seen  bf  one  of  her  aunts,  she  was  called  by 
•ome  member  of  the  family,  and  to  their 
great  dismay  was  not  to  be  found.    Imme- 


diate search  was  made  around  the  yard  aad  J 

lol,  but  all   to  no  purpose.     A  colored  giil,  of  < 

nearly  the  same  age  with  herself,  was  also  < 

missing,  and  wss  seen  in  company  with  liiile  ' 

Susan,   about   thirty  yards    from    the   fence,  < 
when  they  were  last  obserted  by  the  family. 
Whether  the  children  wandered  off  Tolan- 

larily,  or  were  taken  away  by  some  malicioos  J 

person,  js  shrouded  in  the  most  profound  mys-  ( 


ing  woods  for  some  hours,  bat  wi[hout  i 
cess.  Evening  was  now  approaching,  ai 
the  family,  aj^onized  at  the  prospect  of  il 
children  ccHiliouing  in  the  woods  through  the   t 

darkness  and  inclemency  of  the  night,  i 

moned  the  neighbors  (o  their  assistance, 
country  was  scoured  for  some  distance  arouDd  ( 
fires  lighted  up  in  different  directions,  and  j 
erery  possible  effort  made  to  attract  the  chil- 
dren's attention— but  they  were  neither  heard  < 
nor  Been.  The  night  rolled  heavily  onward,  '. 
and  the  morning  light  only  brought  the  sad  i 
'"  ""  -  ■  "  '  '  rokeu  eraad-pareaiB,  J 
}t  fotmd. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  night  of  the 
iSth  iusiant,  was  among  the  most  inclement 
of  the  aeastm;  the  rain  poured  down  in  tor- 
rents and  the  wind  wss  blowing  almost  a 
gale.  Where  the  poor  little  creainres  found 
shelter,  what  shrubberr  protected,  «  what 
stone  pillowed  their  little  heads,  or  how  they 
were  sustained  under  the  merciless  peltings 
of  the  ruthless  storm,  God,  their  HesTenly 
Father,  only  knows.  We  may  be  allowed  to 
believe  that  "The  angel  of  the  Lord,"  which 
"encampeth  round  about  them  that  fear  him," 
delivered  them'.  How  much  they  suffered  in 
their  exposed  situa[ ion,  must  be  lef^  for  the 
day  of  eternity  to  reveal.  During  the  follow 
ing  day,  (Saturday)  unceasing  sMrch  was 
made,  and  about  dark,  the  body  of  the  little 
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neffro  wm  found,  lifeless  but  not  stiff.    She 
had  apparently  just  died. 

This  quickened  the  eneraies  of  the  friends 
and  neighbors;  and  a  dUigent  search  was 
made  during  that  night  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  little  negro :  bat  though  erery  bay  was 
penetrated,  and  almost  every  log  turned'oTer, 
still  they  discovered  no  signs  of  little  Susan. 
Sabbath  morning  now  dawned,  but  not  wkh 
its  wonted  peace  and  tranquility;  all  was 
gloom  and  melancholy.  Between  the  hours 
of  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning,  as  a  young 
man,  William  /fobias,  was  searching  near  a 
bay,  around  which  the  undergrowth  had 
formed  an  almost  impenetrable  thicket,  he 
observed  something  more  near  the  water's 
edge,  and  going  closer  to  examine,  he  heard  a 
little  voice  addressing  thus,  *'  Please  take  me 
out  of  the  water.  I  want  to  go  to  grandpa's. 
I  want  some  tea."  It  was  the  form  and 
voice  of  my  dear  little  Susan  which  he  saw 
and  heard. 

She  was  Iving  prostrate  on  the  leaves  and 
moss,  one  foot  m  the  water;  her  bonnet 
thrown  back,  and  her  clothing  completely 
drenched  with  the  rain.  The  young  man 
thinks  it  probable,  that  had  she  not  spoken 
to  him,  he  would  have  passed  without  dis* 
covering  her,  so  thick  and  matted  was  the 
shrubbery  around  her.  The  news  that  she 
was  found  was  quickly  communicated  to  the 
company,  and  they  bore  her  off  in  triumph  to 
the  afflicted  family.  The  scene  that  followed, 
after  an  absence  of  Mttenty-lwo  hours^  with* 
out  food  and  shelter,  and  rhe  endurance  of 
three  days  of  anxious  suspense  and  solici* 
tode  on  their  part,  we  will  leave  to  the  read* 
er's  heart  to  describe.  The  distance  to 
which  she  had  wandered  from  home  was 
about  two  n^iies. 


^ 


FARBIBR8*   CliUBS. 

We  have  never  yet  observed  among  the 
very  numerous  modem  associations,  for  all 
manner  of  purposes,  any  of  a  character  so  ad* 
mirably  suited  to  practical  good  purposes,  as 
the  now  famous  system  of  Farmers'  Clubs. 
This  is  a  new  creation  of  modem  times, 
growing  out  oi  the  republican  tendencies  of 
the  world,  to  congregate  farmers,  the  men  of 
the  earth,  and  have  them  compare  all  their 
experience— consult  the  theorists,  and  inter- 
change their  thoughts  and  facts,  to  he  applied 
to  the  more  perfect  culture  of  the  earth. — 
These  clubs  will  ere  long  get  into  their  hands 
such  an  exchange,  not  only  of  knowledge,  but 
of  seeds  and  planls,  as  will  constitute  a  na« 
tional  currency  of  all  the  precious  products  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture. 

And  in  prosecution  of  this  noble  plan  of 
exchange,  the  Farmers'  Club  of  the  American 
Institute  in  New  York,  has  resolved  to  collect 
from  all  reliable  quarters,  the  grafts  from  the 
choicest  fruit  trees  of  all  our  farmers  and  gar- 
deners, to  send  them  to  all  farmers'  clubs,  to 
ask  an  exchange  from  other  clubs,  and  in  this 
exchange,  to  be  exact  in  the  names  and  des- 
criptions of  the  fruit  trees  of  which  grafts  are 


distributed :  so  that  no  man  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  insert  the  grafts  in  his  stoclcs,  shall 
have  the  unpleasant  mortification  of  finding 
af^er  all  his  care,  and  three  years  lost  time, 
that  he  had  not  received  the  very  fruit  which 
he  supposed  he  had. 

By  establishing  such  an  honest  exchange,  it 
is  a  matter  of  certainty,  that  in  a  verjr  few 
few  years  our  coimtry  can  be  covered  with  the 
foiest  fruits.  The  wretched  apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  &c,  will  soon  disappear, 
and  (heir  places  be  occupied  with  fruit,  every 
basket  of  which  will  be  the  occasion  of  smiles 
of  pleasure  in  those  who  receive  it.  Ah  ! 
what  beautiful,  delicious  applesi — what  a  pear, 
it  melts  in  his  mouth!  what  magniocent 
plums — what  noble  cherries — what  Malaca- 
toon  peaches !  how  fine  these  grapes  are ! — 
where  did  they  come  from  1  The  answer  will 
be,  from  our  Farmers^  Cluh  !  Millions  of 
baskets  of  such  really  choice  fraits  can  as  ^- 
sily  be  had  as  the  insipid,  frothy,  wormy,  sour, 
hard,  bitter,  astringent,  half*made  fruit,  with 
which  negligence  curses  a  country.  We  know 
that  proper  eare  will  not  only  give  to  our  mil* 
lions  of  people  delicious  fraits,  tut  that  the 
trees  that  bear  them  maj  be  made  to  last  and 
bear  their  tribute  for  twice  the  length  of  time. 
Instead  of  hollow  apple  trees,  yon  can  have 
them  solid  timber  to  the  core,  at  their  oldest 
period ;  and  thousands  ot  those  wno  choose 
It,  can  find  the  means  of  sending  fine  surplus 
fruit  to  Europe.  Steam  will  before  long  carry 
baskets  of  peaches,  pears,  and  apples  to  coun- 
tries which  cannot  raise  them. 

Our  apples  have  already  fotmd  in  the  mar- 
ket of  London  a  sale  at  six  and  even  nine 
dollars  a  barrel.  One  or  two  members  of  the 
American  Institute,  whom  we  could  name, 
have  tried  it;  and  what  those  intelligent  gen- 
tlemen have  already  accomplished,  to  the 
amoimt  of  a  few  thousand  barrels  of  apples, 
can  be  done  to  as  many  millions.  Fruit  ol 
fine  sorts,  in  perfect  order,  is  always  a  preci- 
ous object.  Not  only  pleasure,  but  health, 
are  the  direct  results  of  the  use  of  perfect 
fraits.  On  this  point,  there  is  no  difference 
among  that  celebrated  class  of  men,  the  doc- 
tors, who,  notwithstanding  their  well-known 
(doctors  will  differ)  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
diet  of  their  patients  in  proper  order,  never 
have  been  known  to  object  to  the  use  of  per- 
fectly ripe  fruit.  When  the  poor  exhausted 
patient  cannot  taste  beef,  turkey,  chicken, 
bread,  pie  or  pudding,  give  her  a  roasted 
apple  ! 

Pomological  societies  already  exist ;  there 
is  one  in  New  Haven  which  we  fed  a  strong 
interest  in.  Governor  Edwards  takes  an  ac- 
tive part  in  it,  and  as  an  affiliated  member  of 
farmers'  clubs,  it  demands  all  our  respect  and 
consideration. 

We  have  said. thus  much,  hoping  to  pro- 
voke from  all  the  clubs  other  men  to  speak 
and  act  on  this  delightful  fruit  question.— 
Every  member  should  bring  to  bis  club  all 
his  biest  graAs,  and  see  that  exchanges  are 
everywhere  made. — Selected, 
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PredeeeiNn  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI. 

(CoMTniuiD  FEOK  Vol.  IL»  pagx  156.) 

Tbe  moderatioQ  of  B€Bediet  XIV.  correct- 
ed  sonie  of  the  evils  orodaced  br  bis  prede- 
ceMoca ;  he  put  an  end  to  the  reiigiona  wars, 
eipeiled  tlks  Jeaoita,  moderated  che  Ball  Uni* 
ffeaitna,  and  terminated  the  tofferinp  of 
France.  He  reformed  the  immoralities  of 
the  clergy,  and  soppressed  the  orders  of  monks, 
oitioQs  to  all  nations. 

Clement  XIII.  openly  protected  the  Jesuits, 
launched  his  anathemas*  and,  bv  his  audacity, 
prepared  the  ruin  of  the  Holy  See.  The 
excesses  of  the  Jesuits  had  worn  out  the 
people;  and  their  crimes  and  ambition  had 
terrified  the  kings.  The  universal  hatred  of 
them  caused  an  ezplomon,  and  the  Jesuits 
were  driren  out  of  France.  In  Europe,  Asia 
and  America  they  were  banished  from  the 
territories  of  the  King  of  Spam.  They  were 
expelled  also  from  the  two  Sicilies,  Par- 
ma and  Malta ;  and,  with  the  execrations  of 
mankind,  the^  were  exterminated  ^in  almost 
all  the  countries  which  had  been  the  theatres 
of  their  power:  the  Philippines,  Peru,  Mexi- 
co, Parag^y  and  Brazil. 

France  deprived  the  pope  of  Avignon  and 
the  countrjr  of  Venaissin,  as  belonging  to  the 
crown.  The  king  of  Naples  seized  the  cities 
of  Beneventum  and  Ponte  Corva  The  Bull 
In  Cmna  Domini  was  everywhere  proscribed, 
that  monument  of  madness  and  pride,  annual- 
Iv  fulminated  by  the  popes  at  Rome,  since  the 
nys  of  Paul  III.  Pontifical  darkness  be- 
gan to  diverse ;  and  princes  and  people  no 
loBger  prostrated  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
servant  of  the  servants  of  God.  Clement 
XIIL  saw  the  old  Colossus  of  Rome  falling 
in  ruins,  and  died  of  grief  because  he  could 
not  stay  its  destruction. 

Clement  XIV.  brought  philosophy  to  the 
chair  of  the  popes.  Portugal  had  broken 
from  the  Holy  See,  and  chose  to  appoint  her 
own  patriarch ;  the  courts  of  France,  Spain 
and  staples  were  i^ignant  at  the  ridiculons 
exeommimication  pronounced  by  Clement 
XIIL  against  the  Duke  of  Parma ;  Venice 
had  undertaken  to  reform  the  monasteries, 
without  the  popeS  consent :  and  Poland  de- 
sired to  dimimsh  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
See ;  while  Rome  herself  expressed  her  in- 
dignatiou,  and  seemed  to  remember  that  she 
had  been  mistress  of  the  world. 

Clement,  by  a  skilful  policy,  stopped  these 
movements;  but  the  priesti,  those  enemies 
of  *  toleration,  could  not  pardon  the  pontifi*; 
and  he  died  of  poison. 

Liberty,  the  brightest  torch  of  reason,  had 
already  poured  her  light  into  every  mind , 
snd  men  began  to  cast  off  the  chains  of  super- 
scitioo. 

Pius  VI.  desired  to  seize  upon  the  redoubt- 
able power  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  adopt- 
ed the  execrable  policy  of  his  predecessors. — 
Joseph  IL  £mperor  of  Austna,  put  a  stop 
to  tne  increase  of  covents,  which  threaten- 
ed to  overwhelm  his  kingdom ;  suppressed 


bishopricks,  closed  seminaries,  and  protected 
his  states  from  the  control  of  the  Holy  See. — 
The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  prepared  to  in- 
troduce the  same  reforms,  dissolved  the  bro- 
therhoods, abolished  the  authority  of  nuncios, 
and  forbade  an  appeal  to  Rome  in  the  trial  of 
priests.  In  Naples  a  sagacious  minister  de- 
prived the  pope  of  the  benefit  of  indulgences, 
the  conferring  of  benefices,  and  the  nomina- 
ting to  vacant  curacies. 

The  French  Revolution  was  preparing. — 
The  States-General,  assembled  at  Vermilles, 
ordered  reforms  among  the  clergy«  abolished 
monastic  vows  and  proclaimed  liberty  of  con- 
science. Ital)  was  conquered  by  the  Freach 
armies ;  and  Pius  VI.  false  and  hvpocritical, 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  republic  The 
assassination  of  General  Duplot  demanded 
ptmishment ;  and  the  pontiff  was  taken 
to  the  fortress  of  Valence,  where  he  ended 
his  base  life  by  cowardice  and  perfidy. 

The  conclave  assembled  at  Venice;  and, 
after  one  hundred  and  four  days  of  intrigues 
and  corruptions,  the  Benedictine  Chiarmonti 
was  chosen  pope,  under  the  name  of  Pius  VII. 

The  pontiff  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
republic,  and  signed  the  famous  concordat. — 
Napoleon  mounted  the  throne  of  France.  The 
pope  was  compelled  to  go  to  Pans,  to  crown  the 
Emperor,  and  to  increase  the  magnificence  of 
the  occasion. 

Napoleon,  indignant  at  the  secret  machina- 
tions aginst  his  power,  hy  the  counsellors  of 
the  pope,  published  a  decree,  ordering  the 
union  of  the  States  of  the  Church  with  the 
Empire,  andfthe  sovereign  pontiff  was  stripped 
of  temporal  authority. 

The  bull  of  excommunication  was  posted 
up  at  niffht  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  inviting 
the  people  to  revolt,  exciting  to  carnage,  and 
pointing  out  the  French  to  public  vengeance ; 
but  the  standard  of  St.  Peter  was  torn  down, 
and  all  the  monuments  of  Rome  bore'  the 
colors  of  France. 

Wars  succeeded  in  Europe,  kitf|^oms  were 
conquered,  old  governments  sank,  and  France 
was  in  all  her  glory.  But  Napoleon  erected 
new  thrones,  and  fell  imder  the  blow«  of  the 
kings  he  himself  had  crowned. 

This  catastrophe  changed  the  destinies  of 
nations,  and  restored  to  the  pope  the  inheri- 
tance of  Rome. 

Pius  VII.  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the 
city;  the  churches  were  opened,  public 
thanks  were  ffiven  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
people,  and  the  holy  father  died,  surrounded 
by  his  cardinals,  in  the  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence of  power. 

After  twenty-six  davs  of  intrigues,  disputes 
and  briberies,  Cardinal  Annibal  Delia  Genga 
was  proclaimed  pq)e  under  the  name  of  Leo 
Xn.  He  was  only  sixty-three  years  old,  but 
was  in  bad  health  in  consequence  of  his  ex- 
cesses in  eveij  kind  of  debauchery. 

He  had  usea  all  his  inttuence  with  Pius  VII. 
to  procure  the  restoration  of  the  rack,  and 
other  iNirbaroos  practices  of  the  dark  ages. 

( To  he  continued.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THB  BXPfiNSES  OF  WAR. 


Daring  the  year  1835,  one  of  great  com- 
mercial  prosperity,  theralueof  all  the  British 
and  Irish  Produce  Bnd  Manufactares  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  was  1^208,437,980. 
The  appropriations  for  the  payment  ot  the  in- 
terest then  made  of  the  Briiish  war  debt 
and  for  the  support  of  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Ordnance,  during  the  current  year,  amount  to 
8225,403,640  !  The  war  expenses,  in  time  of 
peace,  exceeding  by  nearly  820,000,000,  all 
that  the  human  and  iron  machinery  of  that 
great  kingdom  can  produce  beyond  its  own 
consumption. 

But  let  us  begin  at  home.  Let  us  assume 
the  average  price  of  cotton,  at  all  places  of 
its  exportation  in  the  Union,  to  be  7  1-2  cents 
per  pound.  The  crop  for  1845  is  estimated  at 
872,000,000  pounds  ;  worth,  at  the  above 
rate,  865,000,000.  In  1834,  the  capital  ia- 
vested  in  the  production  of  cotton,  was  8800,- 
000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  whole  crop, 
876.000,000,  at  sixteen  cents  per  pound.  It 
may  then  be  lair  to  suppose  that  8liQOO,000,- 
000  have  been  thus  invested  in  1845.  The  in- 
terest ol  this  sum,  at  six  per  cent.,  amounts  to 
860,000,000 ;  which  beinj^  deducted  from  the 
home  value  of  the  entire  crop,  leaves  but 
85.400,000,  clear  profit  of  the  business  itself. 
Now  the  appropriation  to  the  U.  S.  Navy,  for 
the  current  year,  is  86»350,789  !  Let  cotton 
growers  ponder  on  this  fact,  and  on  another 
of  vital  interest  to  themselves.  A  war,  to  pre- 
pare for  which  we  are  absorbing  three-fourths 
of  the  revenue  of  the  nation,  would  annihi- 
late at  least  half  of  their  capital  now  invested 
iu  the  production  of  cotton ;  for  ihey  wonid 
find  that  8500,000,000  of  their  money  would 
not  bring  one  cent  on  the  dollar,  in  time  of 
war.  **  In  case  of  a  war  with  England,*'  the 
function  of  our  glorious  little  navy  and  of  the 
fi^lorious  great  navy  of  Great  Britain,  would 
be  a  mutuai^eflbrt  to  destroy  the  commerce 
of  both  nations,  an  interest  which  they  own 
in  partnership,  amouiiting  to  8100,000,000, 
per  annum,  of  which  raw  cotton  makes  an 
Item  of  850,000,000.  So  all  that  our  navy 
would  do  for  the  cotton  growers  in  such  a  war, 
would  be  to  desuoy  a  market  for  850,^^)0,000 
worth  of  cotton  a  year. 

THB  STREAM   OF   lilFfi, 

BT  BISHOP  HSBER. 

'*  Life  bears  us  on  like  the  stream  of  a 
mighty  river.  Our  boat,  at  first,  elides  swiftly 
down  the  narrow  channel  through  the  playful 
murmurings  of  the  little  brook,  and  winding 
along  its  grassy  borders.  The  trees  shed 
their  blossoms  over  our  young  heads,  and  the 
flowers  on  the  brink  seem  to  offer  themselves, 
to  our  younff  hands  :  we  are  in  hope,  and  we 

Sasp  eagenv  at  the  beauties  around  us;  but 
e  stream  hurries   on,   and  still  our  hands 
are  empty. 


Our  course  in  youth  and  manhood  it  a  long, 
a  wider  and  a  deeper  flood,  and  amid  objects 
more  striking  and  magnificent.  We  are  ani- 
mated by  the  moving  picture  of  enjoyment 
and  industry  before  us,  we  are  excited  by 
short-lived  success,  or  depressed  and  rendered 
miserable  by  short-lived  disappointment.  But 
our  energy  and  our  dependence  are  both  in 
vain.  The  stream  bears  us  on,  and  our  jovs 
and  griefs  are  left  behind  us ;  we  may  ne 
shipwrecked,  but  we  cannot  anchor ;  our  voy. 
age  may  be  hastened,  but  we  cannot  be  de- 
layed— whether  rough  or  smooth,  the  river 
hastens  towards  its  home — the  roaring  of  the 
waves  is  beneath  our  keel,  and  the  land  les- 
sens from  our  eyes,  the  floods  are  lifted  up 
around  us,  and  we  take  our  last  leave  of  earth 
and  its  inhabitants,  and  of  our  further  royase 
there  is  no  witness  but  the  Infiofite  and  the 
Eternal. 


VAIiUABIiB  COPPBR  RE6I09  M 
PBNN9Y£iVANIA« 

It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  within  a 
day  or  two  that  a  company  of  gentlemen  in 
this  city  have  been  recently  engaged  in  ex- 
ploring lands  on  the  Alleghany  range,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  have  discovered  very  va- 
luable deposits  of  Copper.  They  have  se- 
cured ail  the  lands  upon  which  aoy  indica- 
tions of  copper  are  perceptible  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  are  now  mining  and  preparing  to 
enter  into  smelting  operations. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  country 
in  which  these  deposits  have  been  found,  we 
are  told,  closely  resembles  the  famous  lands 
of  Lake  Superior,  (late  Royal  ajid  Eagle 
river,^  where  the  richest  mineral  deposits 
have  oeen  developed. 

We  learn  from  the  Reports  of  the  expe- 
rienced Geologist  and  Mineralogist  who  has 
been  engaged  by  these  gentlemen  in  mak- 
ing their  locations,  that  among  the  moun- 
tams,  especially  on  the  western  aide,  where 
these  mines  are  situated,  appear  thick  but 
regular  strata  of  quartz  rock,  which  are 
mixed  and  covered  with  strata  of  cry^taline 
limestone.  Among  these  mountains  are  ex- 
tensive plateaus  surrounded  by  steep  hills  of 
limited  height,  that  are  composed  of  strata 
of  diflerent  formations,  viz.: — hombleod 
slate,  magnesia  slate,  and  quartz  slate,  all 
mixed  with  small  veins  of  subordinate  strata 
of  serpentine,  asbustus  and  quartz. 

These  strata  are  irregular  ;  thrown  from 
their  original  position  by  the  upheaving  of 
the  green  stone,  and  so  bent  and  broken  ib 
many  directions  as  to  be  difficult  to  trace 
for  any  great  distance. 

The  green  stone  which  has  raised  the 
sn|)erincuml>ent  strata  bears  the  strongest  si- 
milarity to  that  of  the  Isle  Royal,  and  in- 
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dudes  the  richest  deposits  of  copper  in 
Teins»  as  in  the  mineral  regions  of  Lake  Su- 
perior ;  except  that  here  tie  vein  stone  con- 
tains quaxtz  mixed  with  other  minerals  and 
serpentine.  ' 

Here  too  a  variation  of  green.stone,  called 
Amygdaloidai  Trap,  includes  the  veins  of 
copper. 

The  Lake  Superior  country  has  high 
blofis  and  deep  ravines,  and  a  thin  stratum 
of  soil ;  whereas,  the  regions  in  which  these 
mines  are  found,  present  no  such  bluffs  and 
ravines,  and  are  covered  with  a  thick  coat- 
ing of  soil  and  clay.  In  other  respects,  the 
geological  formations  entirely  resemble  the 
Lake  Superior  copper  regions.  The  Pre- 
sident of  this  Company  attended  to  the  loca^ 
tion  of  these  lands  a  few  dajrs  ago  with  the 
competent  Mineralogist  above  referred  to, 
and  has  returned  with  a  large  quantity  of 
specimens  taken  from  a  shaft  sunk  by  him 
on  one  of  their  tracts. 

i  This  is  likely  to  be,  from  all  we  can  leanif 
one  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries  of  the 
present  day*  being  so  near  the  Atlantic  and 
our  own  markets. — Pittsburgk  Gaz, 

!     THB  lilFB  OF  A  ROSIAIf  BXIIiB. 

Continued  from  Vol,  /7.,  page  166. 

In  that  fatal  year,  1826,  all  suspected  pa- 
triots were  tried  by  a  tribunal  of  three  priests, 
who  condemned  to  death,  proceeding  on  pre- 
judices and  assumptions,  and  yet  allowed  no 
appeal.  The  pretended  trials  were  a  mere 
mockery,  and  thousands  were  sentenced  to 
die,  or  to  imprisonment  for  ten  or  twenty 
years,  and  sent  to  the  most  horrible  dungeons 
of  San  Leo  and  Civita  Casteiiana.  In  those 
dreadful  prisons,  such  were  the  plan  of  the 
building  and  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  that 
five  or  six  years  were  sufficiait  to  wear  out 
the  constitutions  of  the  most  athletic,  and  to 
make  them  like  men  broken  down  by  old 
age.  And  all  this  was  for  the  crime  of 
thinking  freely  !  In  order  the  more  effectual- 
ly to  destroy  their  moral  character,  they  were 
thrown  into  the  common  rooms  with  robbers 
and  assassins.  And  this  was  done,  by  whom  ? 
By  him  who  arrogates  the  title  of  the  Vicar 
of  Christ ! 

Tassinari  was  the  secret  agent  employed 
to  discover  and  betray  the  friends  of  liberty 
in  his  diocese.  A  few  months  after  he  had 
been  installed  as  bishop,  he  one  day  sent  a 
message  to  Mario,  ordering  him  to  appear  be- 
fore him.  The  vounfl^  man  found  him  in  a 
furious  rage,  and  half  intoxicated.  Now, 
however  little  it  may  be  felt  or  imagined  in 
other  countries,  in  the  admirable  system 
of  Roman  legislation,  the  Bishops  have  lull 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  power  in  all 
civil  and  criminal  cases.  They  arrest,  judge, 
condemn  and  execute  as  they  please:  the 


Holy  Rota,  or  supreme  court,  giving  them  full 
authority  to  do  what  they  like. 

**  Miserable  young  man/'  began  the  bishop, 
addressing  Mario  without  ceremony,  **  and 
worse  still,  you  are  Carbonaro !  Tremble  in- 
considerate youth ;  I  was  going  to  send  yon 
to  spend  all  your  life  at  the  bottom  of  a  dark 
dungeon — and  you  would  never  have  come 
out  again :  but  out  of  regard  to  your  good 

Earents,  if  you  will  only  confess  whether  you 
ave  not  been  seduced,  and  by  whom,  per- 
haps I  may  pardon  you,  and  obtain  protec- 
tion for  you  from  the  Holy  and  Apostolical 
See." 

Such  was  the  language  of  that  pretended 
modem  apostle !  He  offered  to  Mario  either 
treachery  or  imprisonment  and  torture.  The 
young  man  gave  a  sad  smile,  and  replied : — 
'*  Monsignore,  (My  Lord,)  I  am  entireljr  ig- 
norant of  the  cause  of  your  furious  invectives, 
and  I  know  not  what  meaning  you  may  at- 
tach to  the  name  of  Carbonari.  Whether 
they  be  men  or  priests  is  of  no  consequence 
to  me;  and,  as  for  your  threats,  I  care  not  for 
them,  and  am  not  afraid  of  you.  I  demand 
what  right  have  you  to  interrogate  me  ?  Per* 
haps  the  man  who  wishes  to  renounce  ab- 
surdities and  fanatical  superstitions,  he  who 
desires  to  live  free,  and  to  break  the  chains 
of  oppression,  you  may  regard  as  worthy  of 
punishment. 

*'  In  your  eyes  the  innocent  man  may  be  a 
criminal,  because  he  will  not  consent  to  de- 
ceive the  blindness  of  the  people,  and  to  op- 
dress  the  defenceless.  That  is  what  you  do, 
and  the  pope's  government  also.  Ah!  yon 
are  not  inspired  by  God.  To  him  alone  be- 
longs the  right  to  judge  and  to  punish 
thoughts.  It  is  God  who  gives  the  faculty 
of  thmking,  and  you  would  destroy  intellect 
in  the  man  who  exercises  it  aright,  and  who 
is  the  friend  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Yes, 
liberty,  holy  liberty  is  written  upon  my  heart, 
in  indelible  characters — God  impresses  it 
upon  just  men ;  and  you,  priests,  the  pretend- 
ed followers  of  Chriut,  sees  to  extinguish  that 
sublime  and  glowing  flame— that  sacred  fire 
which  Christ  has  enkindled.  With  the  pre- 
tence of  having  an  apostolical  mission  in 
this  world,  do  you  desire,  Monsignor,  to  de- 
stroy this  only  and  true  consolation  of  the 
wretched  and  unfortunate — this  only  joy  that 
remains  to  the  unhappy  ?  You  have  not  re- 
flected, tlrat  there  is  no  lord  over  the  human 
species  but  Christ.  He  has  said  it.  For  us 
he  bore  the  heavy  bnrthen  of  the  cross :  for 
oui  liberty  and  regeneration.  Po  you  think  i( 
it  was  merely  to  make  you  bishops,  cardinals 
or  popes  ?  Christ  never  gave  tales  to  men. 
He  was  without  ambition,  and  never  labored 
to  elevate  miscreants — never  preached  to  bis 
apostles  that  they  might  make  themselves 
popes,  or  that  popes  should  become  the  op- 
pressors of  Christ's  own  followers. 

*<  Christ  said :  *Love  one  another '—all  of 
you— like  brethren  ;  and  with  vou  shall  ever 
dwell  gentleness,  hope  and  charity.  From 
his  divine  lips  proceeded  only  consolation,  for 
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hit  life  and  the  next  If  you  believe,  Mon* 
•ignor,  ihat,  because  I  feel  thus,  I  am  a  Car- 
booaro^  then  yoa  mast  think  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  one  himself." 

The  bishop  looked  pale ;  and  foam  appear- 
ed at  his  mouth,  from  mere  rage  He  seemed 
like  a  wild  bull,  and  could  not  contain  him- 
self At  length,  overflowing  with  passion,  he 
burst  lide  a  bomb-shell,  ezclaimmg  with  a 
smile  of  afiecied  pity — <*  Miserable,  audacious 
and  atrocious  young  man !  How  dare  you 
declare  yourself  an  enemy  of  our  religion  1 
The  Devil  has  put  these  wicked  maxims  into 
your  head."  Having  so  said,  he  cried  out,  as 
if  to  some  one  waiting  without,  *'  Holloa ! 
Holloa  there !    Come  in !" 

«< Don't  call  for  help,"  exclaimed  Mario,  "it 
will  be  at  the  risk  of  your  life ;"  and  he  drew  a 
pistol  and  presented  it  at'  the  furious  bishop, 
adding — **  My  Lord,  if  you  call  your  servants 
to  send  me  to  prison,  I  will  kill  you  on  the 
spot!"  And,  so  saying,  he  presented  the 
muzzle  to  his  breast,  when  Tassmari  instantly 
was  silent,  and  stood  still  and  quiet.  Mario 
proceeded : — 

'*  Why  are  yon  going  to  imprison  me  ?  Be* 
cause  vou  have  foroid  me — ^you  unworthv,  fa- 
natical, cruel,  barbarous  man — to  obey  Christ, 
who  is  not  pleased  with  tortures  and  ton- 
sures such  as  you  practice.  Do  you  imagine, 
unworthy  priest,  that,  while  endeavoring  to 
convince  the  people  by  physical  tortures, 
a  youth  of  seventeen  years  must  be,  of  course, 
too  ignorant  to  understand  the  wrongs  you 
perpetrate?  Don't  dare  to  lay  your  hands 
upon  me ;  or  I  will  give  yon  back  to  Satan, 
who  sent  you  into  the  world  !"  And  Mario 
once  more  presented  the  pistol. 

**  It  is  of  little  importance  to  me  whether  I 
live  or  die,*'  he  continued,  '*  but  if  ^ou  kill 
me,  you  shall  die  first.  And  now  sit  down 
immediately  and  write  what  I  shall  dictate  to 
you,  for  my  own  securiy  and  that  of  my 
orothers ;  or  I  will  write  it,  and  you  must 
sign  it. 

**  Having  known  the  opinions  and  good 
morals  of  Mario  D ,  and  that  Don  Pao- 
lo Piani  was  the  betrayer  of  Mario,  because, 
being  the  keeper  of  the  property  of  the  mother 
of  Mario,  he  sought  to  conceal  him  in  the  dun- 
geon of  a  fort,  from  which  he  could  n^ver 
come  out  to  demand  the  money  of  his  mother. 
We,  fiishop  G.  M.  Tassinari,  having  seen, 
with  our  own  eyes,  and  examined  the  appro- 
priate documents,  condemn  the  said  Don  Pao- 
lo to  render  immediatelv  an  account  to  Signor 
Morforio,  the  lawer  of  Mario,  that  it  may  be 
carefully  exammed,  ^.,  &c. 

(Signed.)  TAasmiRi,  Bishop." 

Trembling,  and  full  of  fear,  remembering 
that  he  was  near  the  churches  and  numerous 

Eriestf ,  Mario  wrote  the  above,  (these  particu- 
irs  are  strictly  true,)  and  required  the 
Bishop  to  put  bis  seal  to  it.  The  youth  then 
addressed  nim  in  these  words : 

<*  Monsignor,  I  take  a  solemn  oath  before 
him  in  whom  I  believe  and  whom  I  worship. 


that,  if  you  ever  have  me  arrested*  I  will 
kill  yon,  though  thou  be  m  vhe  presanee  of 
twenty  of  your  servants ;  and  now  open  the 
door,  and  let  me  pass  oat  into  the  street; 
and  I  tell  you  again,  at  the  feet  of  the  divine 
Redeemer,  that,  if  you  betray  me,  yoa  shall 
die.    Adieu !" 

To  be  continued. 


* 


Bathing. 

Dr.  WUson,  an  eminent  London  practition- 
er, in  a  recent  treatise  on  this  subject,  repob* 
lished  in  New  York,  makes  the  folbwing 
suggestions : 

*'  NccBssmr  op  Wubhiho.— If  the  pores  be 
obstructed  and  the  transpiration  checked,  the 
constituents  of  the  transpired  fluids  will  ne- 
cessarily be  thrown  upon  the  system,  and  as 
they  are  injurious,  even  poisonous  if  retained, 
they  must  be  removed  by  other  organs  than 
the  skin.  These  organs  are  the  lungs,  the 
kidn€^s,  the  liver  and  the  bowels.  But  it 
will  be  apparent  to  every  one  that  if  those 
organs,  equally,  or  one  more  than  the  other, 
which  is  generally  the  case,  be  called  upon 
to  perform  their  own  office  pltu  that  of 
another,  the  equillibrium  of  health  moat  be 
disturbed,  the  oppressed  oigan  must  suffer 
from  exhaustion  and  fatigue,  and  must  be- 
come the  prey  of  disease.  Thus  obviously 
and  plainly,  habits  of  uncleanlbess  become 
the  cause  of  consumption  and  oth^  serious 
diseases  of  the  vital  organs. 

"  As  regards  the  frequency  of  ablutioo,  the 
face  and  neck,  from  their  necessary  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere  and  the  impurities  which 
the  latter  contains,  canndt  escape  with  less 
than  two  saponaceous  ablutions  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours ;  the  feet  from  the  confined  nature 
of  the  coverings  which  are  worn  over  them, 
require  at  least  one :  the  armpits,  from  their 
peculiar  formation  in  reference  to  the  deten- 
tion of  secretions,  and  also  from  the  occuliar 
proportions  of  the  latter,  at  least  one ;  and 
the  hands  and  arms  so  manv  as  nicety  and  a 
refined  taste  may  dictate  No  harm  can  arise 
from  too  frequent  ablutions ;  much  evil  may 
result  from  their  neglect." 

Thb  Lonobst  Bridob  in  tub  World. 
— China  boasts  the  largest  bridge  in  the 
world,  and  this,  according  to  travellers,  ii 
the  bridge  of  Lavang,  over  an  arm  of  the 
sea  in  China.  It  is  built,  says  that  instruc- 
tive periodical*  <'  The  Builder,"  in  a  simi- 
lar way  as  the  bridges  of  Babylon,  but  en- 
tirely of  stone.  Its  length  is  said  to  extend 
to  26,800  Paris  feet,  and  comprises  300 
arches,  or  rather  openings  of  pillars.  These 
are  not  overspread  by  arches,  but  there  are 
placed  above  them  large  slabs  of  stone, 
which  form  the  roadway,  70  feet  broad. 
The  distance  of  the  pillars  is  nearly  75  feet, 
the  latter  being  70  iugh»  and  15  feet  broad, 
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tad  strengthened  with  strong  facings,  of  the 
form  of  triaagular  prisms,  which  extend 
oter  the  whole  height  of  the  pillars  up  to 
the  transversal  slahs.  The  latter  (of  course 
more  than  70  feet  long)  extend  in  breadth  to 
fifteen  feet,  and  have  9  feet  in  thickness. 
Other  reports,  however,  assign  no  more  than 
43  feet,  old  Paris  measure,  to  the  distance 
of  the  pillars,  and  only  4  1-2  feet  to  the 
breadth  and  thickness  of  the  transversal 
slabs — ^by  which,  of  course,  the  length  of 
the  bridge  is  reduced  one-halC  Even  so,  it 
would  be  an  astonishing  structure,  being  six 
times  the  length  of  the  longest  bridge  in  Eu- 
rope, viz. :  the  Pont  de  St  Esprit,  of  Lyons. 
The  parapet  is,  according  to  some  reports,  a 
railing,  according  to  others,  a  ballustrade, 
and  every  pillar  supports  a  pedestal  on 
which  a  lion,  21  feet  long,  and  made  of  one 
block  of  mari)ie,  is  placed . — Selected. 

jnYENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

A  SHORT  DIAI4OGUEU 

FOU^BB  OM  FACT. 

fTtr  tk§  Atmtnctm  Prnimif  Magasinsi 

FATHER  ANT)  SON, 


vote  «  Li- 


80H.  Father,  are  you  ffoiag  to 
cense  "  or  **  No  License  1" 

Falh^.  '*  License,*'  to  be  sure ! 

Sen.  Do  you  think  the  majority  of  the  vo- 
ten  in  this  town  will  vote  '*  License?" 

Father.  Yes,  I  da  I  was  talking  to  the 
Rer,  Mr.  ,  our  neighbor,  to-day,  about 

the  matter,  and  he  says  all  this  noise  about 
**  No  License  "  is  a  humbug ;  and,  although 
he  said  he  should  not  vote,  yet,  I  doubt  not, 
he  has  influence,  and  his  talking  this  way 
will  probablv  secure  thirty  votes  to  our  party, 
whicn  is  all  we  want  to  equal  any  in  the 
town. 

So*.  I  know  the  Rev.  Mr.  ■  is  in  fa* 

Tor  of  Ram-selling;  and  so  I  think  Kummust 
be  very  good  to  drink,  I  am  glad  the  tempe- 
lance  men  are  to  be  put  down.  I  was  in  at 
the  tavern  last  evenmg,  and  I  heard  many 
speak  of  the  temperance-men  as  hypocritical, 
ntnatical  and  selnsh,  and  wishing  to  deny  the 
liberty  of  the  people :  but  thev  all  spoke  well 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  ■!    Indeed,  tne  tavern 

keeper  proposed  his  health ;  and  each  man  and 
boy  filled  his  glass,  and  drank  the  health  of 
the  clergyman  who  was  in  favor  of  universal 
Hberty.  The  tavera  keeper  gave  me  also  a 
glass,  and  I  drank  his  health  too. 

Father.  You  at  the  tavera  !  You  drinking 
Rom!  What  business  had  you  at  the  u- 
veml 

Sofu  Why,  father,  we  boys  all  go  there 
every  night,  for  a  short  time,  to  hear  what  is 
going  on,  and  occasionally  to  take  a  glass,  if 
offered  to  us ;  and  about  these  times  Mr.-—*, 
the  tavern  keeper,  treats  us  very  often. 


Father.  My  son  !  you  must  give  up,  entire- 
]T»  ?eing  to  the  tavern  and  drinking. 

-Son,  Why.  father  ? 

Father.  Why,  my  son !  because  you  may 
meet  bad  company  there.  Drinking  is  dan* 
g^rous— often  ruinous. 

Son.  But,  father,  you  are  in  favor  of  Rum- 
selling — ^you  intend  to  vote  for  '*  License !" 

Father.  Hem — Oh — yes.  No — not  entirely. 

Son.  But  you  do  not  intend  to  vote  against 
«*  License !" 

Father.  My  dear  son,  I  have  altered  my 
mind— I  shall  vote  **  No  License.'*  1  dare 
not  do  otherwise.  Should  I  vote  for  the  sale 
of  Rum,  I  may  lose  my  dear  boy  by  Rum ; 
and  your  sister  Jane  may  marry  a  Kum-drink- 
er.    This  I  could  not  endure. 

Son.  Then,  father  I  will  never  more  go  to 
the  tavern,  or  drink  Rum  or  any  thing  else, 
if  you  vote  against  it.  I  had  begun  to  like 
drink  almost ;  and  then  we  boys  had  such  fun 
there,  and  were  always  sure  to  meet  Samuel, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  *s  son,  there ;  and  such  a 

merry  fellow  as  he  is.  when  we  have  all  been 
drinking.  I  don't  believe  his  father  knows 
that  he  drinks :  but  then  he  is  in  favor  of 
**  License !" 

Father.  Mv  son,  I  thank  Gk)d  for  this  con- 
versation, before  it  was  too  late.  I  myself 
will  see  and  talk  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  , 

about  his  son,  and  try  to  induce  him  to 
change  his  mind,  and  not  use  his  influence  to 
perpetuate  Rum*8elling,  and  thereby  ruin  his 
boy,  whom  he  tenderly  loves.  He  is  a  good 
man  and  has  not  thought  of  it  in  this  light ; 
or,  like  myself,  has  been  under  the  influence 
of  a  strange  delusion.  Should  I  convince  him 
of  the  truth  of  the  case,  he  will,  I  doubt  not, 
with  myself,  vote  for  <'  No  License." 


-♦• 


iNTBBEsmro  Newspapers. — We  have  a 
number  now  before  us,  received  from  friends, 
and  from  different  parts  of  the  world.  We 
do  not  mean,  however,  what  some  persons  do 
by  the  word  **  interesting.^*  They  contain 
nothing  extravagant,  low  or  false.  The  de- 
tails of  slTocking  crimes,  the  sentiments  of 
immoral  men,  the  attempts  at  wit  which 
mark  the  degraded  mind,  form  no  part  of 
that  which  gives  a  paper  real  interest.  Good 
sense,  sound  principles,  a  simple,  pure,  unaf- 
fected style,  with  a  high  estimate  of  the  du- 
ties of  a  patriot  and  Christian :  these  are  quali- 
ties, and  indispensable  qualities  in  a  public 
writer.  It  is  gratifying  to  receive,  as  we  oc- 
casionally do,  papers  bearing  evidence  of 
more  or  less  of  these  traits  from  distant  regions 
of  the  earth,  as  well  as  from  our  own  country. 
We  have  now  lying  before  us  **  Africans  Lomi- 
nary,"  from  Monrovia,  the  Cherokee  Messen- 
ger, two  or  three  French  illustrated  maga- 
zhies,  one  in  the  Greek  language,  published  at 
Smyrna,  and  one  in  German,  from  Dresden. 
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MOTHER. 

Of  all  the  words  in  language  there's  no  other 

Equal  in  gentle  influence  to  Mother! 

It  is  the  hrst  name  that  we  learn  to  love — 

It  is  the  first  star  shining  from  abore ; 

It  is  a  light  that  has  a  softer  ray 

Than  aught  we  find  in  erening,  night  or  dav  ! 

Mother!— It  back  to  childhood  brings  the 
roan, 
And  forth  to  womanhood  it  leads  the  maiden. 

Mother !— '  Tis  with  the  name  all  things 
began, 
That  are  with  love  and  sympathy  full  laden 

O !  '  tis  the  fairest  thing  in  nature's  plan, 
That  all  life's  cares  may  not  affection  smother. 
While  lives  within  the  yearning  heart  of  man, 
Melting  remembrance  of  a  gentle  ra  thcr 

We  Mi4B  tliee«  Mother. 

We  miss  thee,  mother, 

We  miss  (bee, 
When  at  day's  sweet  prime, 

We  gather  there, 
Where  the  lone  heart  breathes 

The  orphan's  prayer, 

We  miss  ihee  then. 

We  miss  thee,  mother, 

We  miss  ihee. 
Through  the  live-long  hours 

That  lightly  flew, 
When  they  brought  their  gills 

To  bless  thee,  too — 

We  miss  thee,  then. 

We  miss  thee,  mother, 

We  miss  thee, 
At  the  cheerful  board. 

At  the  gladsome  hearth, 
When  a  smile  from  thee 

Gave  joy  its  birth — 

We  miss  thee,  there. 

We  miss  thee»  mother, 

We  miss  thee,  » 

When  at  deepening  twilight. 

The  eye  grows  dim, 
As  we  murmur  low 

The  evening  hymn — 

We  miss  thee,  then. 


We  meet  thee,  raoihtr. 

We  meet  ihee, 
When  the  wenry  spirit 

Her  wing  may  fold 
In  that  land  of  rest. 

As  thou  hast  told — 

Sweet  mother, 
We  roeei  thee,  then. 


Solution  of  Enigma  No.  3.  in  our  last  num- 
ber.— Martin  Luther,  the  leader  of  the  great 
Reformation.  Malta,  Aral,  Rhine,  Turin, 
Iturea,  Nile,  Lute,  Ural,  Tin,  Hare,  Euia^ 
Ruth. 


(SelecUd.) 


A  Riddie,  by  Shakspeare. 

**  You  are  two  bookmen !  can  you  tell  by  your 

wit. 
What  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth, 
That's  not  five  weeks  old  yet  ?" 


ENIGMA  No.  4. 

I  am  composed  of  17  letters. 

My  16,  4  is  a  domestic  animal ; 

My  12, 13, 2, 15, 16, 6  is  the  most  illastnout 
of  the  English  poets  ; 

My  7, 16, 17  is  a  large  river  in  Russia  ; 

My  12,  8,  7,  13,  17,  11  is  a  city  of  Arabia ; 

My  5,  37,  15  is  a  small,  industrious  insect ; 

My  6,  16,  I,  10  is  the  name  of  a  remarka- 
ble  man  mentioned  in  the  Bible ; 

My  10,  16,  12,  3,  9  is  a  celebrated  poet  of 
ancient  limes ; 

My  14,  11,  15,  13,  12,  3,  9  was  a  Christian 
martyr,  of  Engfand ; 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  American  statesmen. — H.  C.  B. 


A  man  who  loves  his  family  will  take  a 
newspaper,  and  a  man  who  respects  his 
family,  will  pay  lor  it. 

A  magnificent  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  to  be  built  ai  Washington,  something  like 
the  great  cathedrals  in  Europe,  at  a  cost  of 
$75,000.  .      

Some  of  our  subscribers  have  given  us  no 
hoiice  of  therr  wish  to  receive  the  second  vo- 
lume, or  to  stop  their  subscriptions,  so  that  we 
are  in  doubt.  Not  wishing  to  burthen  any  with 
our  magazme  or  the  postage.  We  shall  cease 
sending  it  to  some  of  those  whose  terms  ex- 
pired with  the  first  volume,  but  shall  be  hap* 
py  to  commence  again  if  it  be  their  wish.— 
We  can  always  supply  back  numbers,  as  the 
work  is  stereotyped. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENNY  MAGAZINE 

AND    FAMILY    NEWSPAPER, 

With  numerous  Engravings. 
JBdlted  by  Theedore  Dwight,  Jr« 

Is  ptiUlished  Weekly,  at  the  o/Boe  of  tb(f  New  Yorit 
Exprefis,  No.  112  Broadway,  at  3  cents  a  number,  (19 
pages  large  octnvo,)  or,  to  subsoriben  receiving  it  bjr 
mail,  and  paying  in  advance,  ^1  a  year. 

6  vets  for  S5. 

Back  uniubers  can  be  supplied. 

Poatmastora  aro  authorized  to  remit  money. 

Enclose  a  One  Dollar  Bill,  without  payment  oT  por 
tage,  and  the  work  will  be  sent  for  the  year. 

**  The  information  contained  in  this  work  is  worth 
more  than  silver."— iV.  Y.  Ob$ervtr. 

**  It  ahonld  he  in  every  fhmfly  in  tho  cooitiy."^ 
N.  y.  Baptist  Recorder. 

The  New  York  Methodiat  Advocate  speaks  of  it  in 
similar  terms.    Also  many  other  papers. 

Editors  ot  newspapers  publishing  this  ad- 
vertisement foi  3  months,  will  be  furnished 
with  the  work  for  one  year. 
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The  natives  sit  on  mats  upon  the  floor, 
which  is  made  of  hard  cement  and  rises 
gradually  toward  the  front  door,  so  as  to 
bring  all  the  audience  in  plain  view  of  the 
preacher.  In  the  little  tower  at  the  cast 
end  is  hung  a  small  bell. 

The  front  of  the  dwelling-house,  which 
is  about  forty-five  feet  in  length,  is  on  a  line 
with  that  of  the  church  ;  a  verandah  how- 
ever, projects  ten  feet  forward.  The  floor 
of  the  house  is  made  of  cement,  like  that 
of  the  church  ;  and  there  is  no  ceiling  be- 
tween it  and  the  roof,  which  is  tiled.  There 
are  no  chimneys,  and  no  glass  windows. 

Mr.  Whittelsey  is  now  stationed  at 
Oodooville,  having  succeeded  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing  when  the  latter  came  to  this  country. 
At  this  place  the  female  boarding  school 
was  commenced  in  1823,  with  twenty-nine 
pupils;  the  present  number  is  about  one 
hundred.  Tnis  institution  has  been  re- 
markably successful.  It  has  enjoyed  re- 
peated revivals  of  religion,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion  of  the  scholars  have  given  gratify- 
mg  evidence  of  piety.  Many,  as  Christian 
.wives  and  mothers,  are  now  shedding 
around  them  a  wide  and  hallowed  influ- 
ence. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
policy  of  the  Ceylon  government,  within 
the  memory  of  the  oldest,  missionaries. 
An  ordinance  has  recently  been  passed,  by 
which  provision  is  made  for  giving  assis- 
tance, in  the  erection  of  churches  and  for 
the  support  of  ministers,  to  all  Christian 
sects.  Another  ordinance  enacts  that 
within  certain  distances  of  the  chief  towns 
in  the  Island  the  public  pursuit  of  business, 
in  sight  or  hearing  of  places  of  Christian 
worship,  shall  be  punished  as  an  oflbnce. 
Anyone  disturbing  public  worship,  is  de- 
clared  guilty  of  an  oflence.  The  beating  of 
tom-toms,  the  discharge  of  fire-arms,  or 
fire* works,  dDC.>  except  by  license,  are  also 
forbidden.  All  these  provisions  bear  di- 
rectly against  the  performance  of  heathen 
ceremonies,  and  anord  protection  to  Chris- 
tians. 

Our  devoted  missionaries  have  explored 
mtoky  distant  countries,  accommodated  them- 
selves to  many  states  of  society,  and  en- 
countered the  dangers  of  various  climates. 
Even  delicate  women,  brought  up  amidst 
the  refinements  and  luxuries  of  North 
American  civilization,  have  bravely  ven- 
tured amidst  nations  of  every  condition  and 
color,  and  have  proved  able,  not  only  to  en- 
dure a  share  of  the  labors  and  dangers,  but 


♦ 


have  often  sustamed  the  courage  of  their 
husbands,  and  sometimes  have  stood  alone 
at  the  post,  which  man  himself  might  have 
been  excused  from  defending. 

We  have  seen  our  modest  but  resolute 
countrywoman,  riding  over  the  waves  of  the 
ocean,  though  for  the  first  time,  unterrified 
by  their  rage,  impressing  the  distant  hea- 
then shore  with  her  light  footsteps,  which 
before  had  marked  only  our  native  soil,  to 
present  to  her  depressed,  unhappy  and 
hopeless  sisters,  not  merely  a  description  of 
something  they  knew  not,  not  merely  a 
promise  of  blessmgs  which  they  might 
hope  for,  but  a  living  example  of  what  the 
female  is  capable  of  becoming :  the  model 
of  one  of  their  own  sex,  trained  under  the 
influence  of  the  religion  which  she  would 
recommend  to  their  minds  and  their  hearts. 
Whoever  will  deliberately  consider  this  sub- 
ject in  its  proper  light,  must  be  led  to  spme 
most  gratifying  reflections. 

If  we  could  fully  understand,  and  ade- 
quately describe,  the  impressions  made  by 
the  presence  of  our  countrymen,  and  still 
more  of  our  countrywomen,  upon  some  of 
the  objects  of  our  beneficence,  we  should 
find  room  for  the  highest  gratification. — 
We  should  feel  that  many  of  the  nations 
who  have  long  cherished  traditions  of  stran- 
gers from  whom  they  have  received  valua* 
ble  gifts  and  instructions,  have  less  reasons 
for  gratitude.  The  great  English  poet, 
Dryden,  had  a  far  inferior  subject  for  his 
admired  ^^Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day," 
although  he  sang  a  strain  in  some  respects 
so  fine. 

The  introduction  of  music  into  any  land, 
even  if  made  by  a  being  like  one  of  the 
fabled  saints  of  modem  Rome,  is  a  trifle, 
compared  with  even  the  faintest  gleam  of 
the  light  of  the  Gospel — that  day-break  of 
Heaven  ]  and  there  is  no  poetry  in  human 
language  equal  to  the  few  words,  whicb^ 
however  rude  the  tongue,  first  announce  to 
the  humblest  family  of  man : 

**  Unto  you  is  bom  a  Savior," 

And  so,  with  a  ravishing  charm,  above 
all  earthly  music,  bursts,  even   upon  the 
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dullesA    ear,    the    song    of  the    heavenly 
choir:  • 

^*  On  earth  peace,  and  good  will  to  meTi." 
To  us,  who  have  been  familiar  with  the 
sound  from  our  childhood,  it  fills  the  heart 
with  unutterable  emotions,  when  first  the 
full  import  strikes  the  mind :  but  perhaps 
we  cannot  adequately  depict,  or  even  con- 
ceive, the  feelings  of  a  soul,  suddenly  pas- 
8iog  from  the  gloom  of  heathenism  into  the 
light  of  Christianity.  The  familiarity 
which  our  missionaries  have  given  us  with 
subjects  of  this  nature,  has  in  some  degree 
qaalified  us  to  sympathize  with  our  unhappy 
brethren  of  the  human  race ;  and  we  begin 
to  feel  something  of  what  we  ought,  espe- 
cially at  our  monthly  concerts  of  prayer: 
but  when  shall  we  arrive  at  that  degree  of 
intelligence  and  extended  philanthropy,  to 
which  our  professed  Christianity  binds  us  ? 

The  following  extracts  from  some  of  the 
late  numbers  of  the  Missionary  Herald, 
contain  some  facts  of  Importance  relating  to 
Ceylon, 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  proposed  to 
the  difierent  missions,  our  brethren  at  Cey- 
Joo  held  a  meeting  at  Batticotta,  September 
1 1,  which  was  the  third  day  of  the  last  roi- 
nual  meeting  of  the  Board  at  Brooklyn. — 
The  assembly  xvns  composed  of  the  mission 
families  and  the  native  church.     Mr.  Meigs 
presided  at   the  solemn  convocation,  and 
gmve,  as  introductory  to  the  services  of  ihe 
day,  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  and  ope- 
ratioDS  of  the  institution  which  established 
the  mission*    Other  addresses  wore  deliver- 
ed.     After  the  morning  services  were  closed 
a   large  number  of  persons  partook  of  a 
dinner  prepared  for  the  occasion.     In  the 
afternoon  the  whole  church  united  m  com- 
memorating  the  sufferings  and   death  of 
oar  \jyr*\  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  Messi^. 
Poor,    Hoisington  and    Whittelsey  taking 
jMrt  in  the  services. 

The  following  statement  was  made  by 
Mr.  Mefgs : 

The- second  mission,  established  by  the 
American  Board,  was  that  to  Jaffna,  which 
was  commenced  in  1816.  Very  few  of 
those  present  remember  the  time  when  the 
missionaries  first  came  to  this  place.  Mr. 
Poor  and  myself  are  all  that  remain. — 
Messrs.  Richards  and  Warren  lived  but  a 
few  years  afler  reaching  the  island.     Next 


came  Messrs.  Winslow,  Spaulding,  Scudder 
and  Woodward,  in  1820.  They  have  all 
left  the  province ;  but  are  still  alive  and  in 
health,  and  actively  engaged  in  their  mas- 
ter's service,  except  Mr.  Woodward,  who 
died  in  1834. 

The  four  last  named  missionaries  reached 
Colombo  just  before  the  departure  of  Sir 
Robert  Brownrigg,  who  had  always  been 
the  friend  of  missionaries;  and  they  were 
by  him  permitted  to  join  their  brethren  in 
Jaffna.  Sir  Edward  Barnes  used  all  his 
influence  to  have  them  sent  away  from  the 
island.  A  f(/w  months  aHer,  when  Mr. 
Garret,  our  printer,  arrived  in  Jaffna,  he 
was  orderad  by  Sir  Edward  Barnes  imme* 
diately  to  leave  the  island  ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  rainy  season,  when  the  navigation  is 
dangerous,  a  request  for  a  few  week's  delay 
was  absolutely  denied.  Sir  Edward  de- 
clared that  no  more  American  missionaries 
would  ever  be  permitted  to  join  the  mission, 
and  that  it  was  only  out  of  respect  to  his 
predecessor  that  he  permitted  any  of  us  to 
remain  on  the  island.  It  was  said  that  we 
should  all  soon  be  dead,  and  then  there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  American  mission 
in  Jafiha. 

Sir  Edward  Barnes  is  dead.  Mr.  Lu- 
signan  and  Mr.  Granville,  his  Secretaries, 
are  dead.  Sir  Harding  GifiTord,  the  Chief 
Justice,  is  dead :  and  many  others  who  op- 
posed us. 

The  following  address  was  delivered  by 
W.  Volk,  teacher  of  geography  and  histo- 
ry in  the  seminary  at  Batticotta  : 

You  will  probably  say,  preaching  the 
Gospel,  pecuniary  contributions  and  educa- 
tion of  the  heathen  are  necessary  to  be  done. 
I  do  not  object  to  this.  But  our  good  ex- 
ample is  especially  necessary.  The  purity 
of  our  lives  among  the  heathen  will  do 
more  to  effect  their  conversioQ  to  the  true 
religion,  than  any  thing  else.  For  our  Sa- 
vior declaired  that  his  followers  were  like 
a  city  set  on  a  hill  that  could  not  be  hid. 

The  next  address  was  made  by  Nathaniel 
Niles,  a  native  preacher : 

It  is  my  wish  to  tell  you,  my  friends, 
the  advantages  and  troubles  which  a  mis- 
sionary has,  who  goes  to  preach  the  gospel 
in  a  heathen  land. 

A  missionary  who  intends  to  go  and 
preach  the  gospel  in  a  heathen  land,  resigns 
every  pi-ospect  of  worldly  honor  and  advan- 
tage. I'he  missionary  forsakes  all  his  dear 
friends,  his  flourishing  country,  dear  parents, 
beloved  brethren  and  sisters,  his  own  home, 
and  every  thing  he  enjoyed  from  his  child- 
hood— perhaps  forever. 
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Predeceason  of  Popo  Gregory  XVI. 

(CoNCf.XJDED  FROM  VoL.  II.,  PAGE  l87.) 

When  Cardinal  Anaibal  Delia  Genga  be- 
came pope,  he  endeavored  to  crush  every 
sense  ot  liberty,  and  to  counteract  civiliza- 

He  addressed  letters  to  nbe  cowardly  and 
perjured  Ferdinand  VIL,  King  of  Spain,  to 
congratulate   him  on  his  restoration  to  the 
throne.     He  reinstated  the  universal  jubilee, 
to  recommence  the  trade  in  licenses  and  in- 
dulfi^ences.    He  afterwards  published  an  en- 
cyclical letter,  in  which  he  condemned  every 
kind  of  literary,  philosophical  and  biblical 
assosiations.      In    regard    to  the  latter,  he 
gays : — *'  There  is  an   association,  vulgarly 
called  Bible  Society,  who  boldly  send  their 
agents  over  all  the  world ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  tradition  from  the  Holy  Fathers,  and  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  for- 
bids the  translaUon  of  the  Holy  Bible,  they 
publish  and  spread  it  in  all  languages  of  the 
earth.    Many  of  our  predecessors  have  made 
laws  against  such  a  scourge  ;  and  we  think 
it  to  be  our  apostolical  duty  to  urse  and  order 
our  pastors  to  keep  their  flocks  from  reading 
that  book.    May  God  suppress,  confound  and 
annihilate  this  unbridled  freedom  of  speak- 
luff,  writing  and  publishing !" 

lie  restored  the  Jesuits — granted  them  ho- 
nors and  riches,  and  invested  them  with  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  teaching  and  regulating 
education  m  the  Pontifical  States. 

He  reinstated  the  Inquisiiioo,  and  gratified 
the  fanaticism  of  Ferdinand  VII.  by  calling 
on  him  to  order  an  auto  de  fe ;  and  on  that 
occasion,  Leo  XII.  granted  full  indulgence  to 
all  those  who  cooperated  or  assisted  at  the 
barbarous  spectacle.  He  excited  the  intes- 
tine war  which  desolated  Spain  for  so  many 
years,  and  died  on  the  lOih  of  February,  1829. 
AAer  an  interregnum  of  forty-nine  days, 
and  as  many  spent  in  bargaining  and  cor- 
ruption, the  conclave  elected  Francis  Xaver 
Castiglione  pope,  who  took  the  name  of 
Pius  VIII. 
When  he  was  named  pontiff,  he  made  it  a 

goint  of  honor  to  follow  m  the  footsteps  of 
is  predecessors,  and  continued  the  same 
policy  a^inst  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
the  melioration  of  the  people. 

Pius  VIII.,  charmed  at  the  absolute  ten- 
dency of  Miguel,  hastened  to  acknowledge 
him  sove  eign  of  Portugal. 

The  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Spain 
afforded  ^reat  pleasure  to  his  Holiness. 
The  ferocious  Ferdinand  VIL,  maddened  by 
the  most  fanatic  bigotry,  restored  the  most 
absurd  and  cruel  laws,  gave  to  the  clergy 
greater  power  than  they  had  before,  re-es- 
tablishea  the  ordinance  against  blasphemy 
and  sacrilege,  and  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion Were  filled  with  persons  whose  only 
crime  was  to  be  suspected  of  tolerance. 
In  France,  his  Holiness  prepared  the  great 
;  coup  tTetaif  which  caused  to  Charles  X.  the 
'  loss  of  his  thronei  and  the  revolution  of  Joly, 
•    183a 


He  die  dafter  a  pontificate  of  about  eighteen 
months,  on  the  30th  of  November,  on  the  same 
year. 

The  task  which  we  have  undertaken,  of 
exposing  the  crimes  and  the  turpitudes  of  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,  from  their  beginning  to  our 
own  times,  is  now  accomplished.  We  leave 
it  to  other  historians  to  relate  the  elevation 
of  Cardinal  Capellari  to  the  throne  of  the 
church,  and  the  intrigues,  bargains,  and 
briberies,  which  took  place  at  his  election, 
and  prolonged  for  sixty-four  days  the  vacancy 
of  the  Holy  See.  We  will  merely  give  a 
glance  at  the  court  of  Gregory  XVI.* 

Alas !  at  the  present  day,  a?)  well  as  in  past 
centuries,  Home  remains  the  sink  of  all  vices, 
and  the  centre  of  all  corruption  :  the  Quir- 
inal  palace,  the  modern  habitation  of  the 
popes,  has  nothing  to  envy  in  the  Vatican 
of  the  Borgias.  The  tiara  is  still  the  emblem 
of  pride,  luxury  and  avarice ;  the  princes  of 
the  Romish  church  are  always  the  most  in- 
famous of  men ;  the  priests  are  ever  ani- 
mated by  those  fanatical  passions  which,  du- 
ring nearly  two  thousand  years,  have  render- 
ed them  the  scourge  of  mankind  ;  the  Jesu- 
its are,  as  formerlv,  the  most  ainbitious,  the 
most  corrupting,  tne  most  insatiable  and> ob- 
stinate enemies  of  all  kinds  of  freedom,  and 
form  the  most  immoral,  dangerous  and  ex- 
ecrable body  of  men  upon  earth. 

Gregory  XVI.,  the  worthy  protector  and 
chief  of  this  holy  militia,  declared  himself 
the  champion  of^  despotism,  and  became  the 
servant  of  kings  and  priests.  The  Romish 
church  has  betrayed  the  people,  and  con- 
firmed unjust  privileges  and  cruel  oppression, 
instead  of  preaching  that  doctrine  of  love, 
brotherhoCilEl  and  charity,  which  Christ  taught 
to  men,  sanctified  the  monstrous  principle  of 
passive  obedience  to  sovereigns — she  has 
placed  among  the  articles  of  her  faith,  the 
sacrilegious  dogma,  which  condemns  for  ever 
the  poor  to  fertilize  the  soil  with  the  sweat 
of  their  brows,  and  to  endure  the  hardest 
labors,  in  order  to  enrich  some  crowned  Sar. 
danapalusand  hisstatelliies. — Hist,  des  Papes* 


Another  Dos* — "  One  of  the  light  fingered 
gentry  succeeded  in  abstracting  a  valuable 
gold  watch  from  a  gentleman  who  was  the 
owner  of  a  most  sagacious  dog.  The  animal 
having  observed  the  theft,  at-ence  renotmced 
his  only  master,  whose  companion  he  had 
been  for  years,  and,  in  spite  of  all  coaxing 
and  entreaties,  followed  the  pickpocket. 
His  new  master  was  highly  delighted,  and 
on  retiring  fof  the  night,  took  puppy  to  his 
sleeping  room.  The  rogue,  having  put  aside 
his  dress,  placed  the  watch  snugly  jo  his 
pantaloons  pocket,  and  rolled  himself  iu  the 
blankets.  But  no  sooner  was  he  in  bed,  than 
the  dog,  who  had  watched  all  the  operations 
with  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  seized  the 
pants,  and  with  one  spring  jumped  through 
the  window  and  made  for  his  old  home,  leav- 
ing the  thief  minus  both  watch  and  pants !" — 
Boston  Paper. 
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INDIAN   DOMESTIC  lilFE. 

(^Continued  from  page  183.) 

It  is  known,  that  ihe  bark  canoe,  being  it- 
self bat  an  eniarged  species  of  wicker  work, 
has  not  sufficient  strength  to  be  freighted,  with- 
out pre?iously  having  a  number  of  poles  laid 
longttadinalljr,  in  the  bottom,  as  a  kind  of 
vertebral  support.  These  poles,  on  landing 
upon  the  gravelly  shores  of  that  island,  are 
set  up,  or  stacked,  to  use  a  military  phrase, 
that  is  tying  the  tops  together  and  then  draw* 
ing  out  the  other  ends  so  as  to  describe  a  cir- 
cle, and  thus  making  a  perfect  cone.  The 
bark  tapestry  is  bung  around  these  poles,  very 
much  as  it  would  be  around  the  globular  close 
lodges;  and  by  this  arrnogement,  an  Indian 
lodge  is  raised,  and  ready  for  occupation,  in 
as  many  minutes  after  landing,  as  the  most 
expert  soldiers  could  pitch  a  tent  in. 

Before  we  can  affirm  that  the  labor  of  pre- 
paring these  barks  and  mats  and  setiing  up, 
and  taking  down,  the  lodge,  is  disproportion- 
ately great,  or  heavy  on  the  females,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  inquire  into  other  particulars, 
both  on  the  side  of  the  male  and  female. 
Much  of  the  time  of  an  Indian  female,  is 
passed  in  idleness.    This  is  true  not  only  of  a 
part  of  every  day,  but  is  emphatically  so,  of 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.   She  has  not,  like 
the  farmer's  wife,  her  cows  to  milk,  her  but- 
ter and  cheese  to  make,  and  her  flax  to  spin. 
She  has  not  to  wash  and  comb  and  prepare 
her  children  every  morning,  to  so  to  school. 
She  has  no  extensive  or  fine  wardrobe  to  take 
care  of.    She  has  no  books  to  read.    She  sets 
little  value  on  time,  which  is  characteristic 
of  all  the  race.    What  she  does,  Is  either 
very  plain  sewing,  or  some  very  pains- taking 
orDamental  thing.     When  the  sheathing  and 
flooring  of  the  lodges  are  once  made,  they 
are  permanent  pieces  of  property,  and  do  not 
require  frequent  renewal.     When  a  skin  has 
been  dressed,  and  a  garment  made  of  it,  it  is 
worn,  till  it  is  worn  out.    Frequent  ablution 
and  change  of  dress,  are  emtnenilv  the  traits 
of  high  civilization,  and  not  of  the  hunter's 
lodge.     The  articles   which   enter  into   the 
mysteries  of  the  laundr)',  add  but  little  to  the 
cares  of  a  forest  housekeeper.     With  every 
industrial  effort,  and  such  is  sometimes  the 
case,  there  is  much  unoccupied  time,  while 
her  hnsband  is  compelled  by  their  necessities, 
to  traverse  large  tracts,  and  endure  great  fa- 
tigues, fn  all  weathers,  in  quest  of  food.    He 
mtist  defend  his  hunting  grounds,  in  peace 
and  war,  and  has  his  life  daily  in  his  hands. 
Long  absences  are  often  necessary,  on  these 
accotmts.    It  is  at  such  times,  during  the 
open  season,  that  the  Indian  female  exerts 
her  industry.    In  the  fall  season,  she  takes 
her  children  in  a  canoe,  or  if  she  have  none, 
invites  a  female  companion  to  eo  with  her, 
along  the  streams,  to  cut  the  rush,  to  be  man- 
ufactured into  mats,  at  her  leisiire,  in  the 
winter." 


It  is  also  a  part  of  her  duty,  at  all  seasons. 


V 


to  provide  fuel  for  the  lodge  fire,  which  she  is 
careful  to  do,  that  she  may  suitably  receive 
her  husband,  on  his  return  from  the  chase, 
and  have  the  means  of  drying  his  wet  mocca- 
sins, and  a  cheerful  spot,  where  he  may  light 
his  pipe,  and  regain  his  mental  equiliorium, 
while  she  prepares  his  meals.  The  very  idea 
of  a  female  chopping  wood,  is  to  some  norri- 
fie.  But  is  it  quite  true,  that  the  Indian  fe- 
male does  chop  wood,  or  at  least,  exert  an 
undue  labor,  in  procuring  this  necessary  arti- 
cle of  the  household  ?  In  speaking  of  the 
female,  we,  at  once,  rush  to  the  poetic  idea 
of  the  refinement  of  lady-like  gentleness,  and 
delicacv.  Not  only  does  the  nature  of  savafe 
life  and  the  hardiness  of  muscle  created  by 
centaries  of  forest  vicissitude,  give  the  himt« 
er*8  wife  but  a  slender  claim  on  this  particu- 
lar aJiade  of  character,  but  the  kind  of  labor 
implied,  is  very  different  from  the  notion  civ- 
ilized men  have  of  **  wood  chopping."  The 
emigrant  swings  a  heavy  axe  df  six  pounds' 
weiofht  incesf^antly,  day  in  and  day  out, 
agamst  immense  trees  in  the  heaviest  forest, 
until  he  has  opened  the  land  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  prepared  an  amount  of  cyclq)san 
labors  for  the  power  of  fire  and  the  ox.  The 
hunter  clears  no  forests,  the  limits  of  which, 
on  the  contrar},  he  carefully  cherishes  for  his 
deer  to  range  in.  He  seats  himself  down 
with  his  lodge  in  the  borders  of  natural  glades 
or  meadows,  to  plant  his  few  hills  of  maize. 
He  had  no  metallic  axe  capable  of  cutting 
down  a  tree,  before  1492,  and  he  has  never  / 
learned  to  wield  a  heavy  axe  up  to  1814.  ? 
His  wife  always  made  her  lodge  fires  by  ^ 
gathering  sticks,  and  she^does  so  still.  She 
ukes  a  hatchet  of  one  or  two  pounds'  weight, 
and  after  collecting  dry  limbsin  the  forest, 
she  breaks  them  into  lengths  of  about  eigh- 
teen inches,  and  ties  them  in  bundles  or  fag- 
gots, and  carries  them,  at  her  leisure,  to  her 
lodge.  Small  as  these  sticks  are  in  their 
lenirth  and  diameter,  but  few  are  required  to 
boil  her  pot.  The  lodge  being  of  small  cir- 
cumference, but  little  heat  is  required  to 
warm  the  air;  and  by  suspendinff  the  pot  by 
a  string  from  above,  over  a  small  blaze,  the 
object  is  attained  without  that  extraordinary 
expenditure  of  wood,  which»  to  the  perfect 
amazement  of  the  Indian,  characterizes  the 
emigrant's  roaring  fire  of  logs. 

The  few  fields  which  the  Indians  have 
cleared  and  prepared  for  corn  fields,  in  north- 
ern latitudes,  are  generally  to  be  traced  to 
some  adventitious  opening,  and  have  been 
enlarged  very  slowly.  Hence  I  have  ob- 
served, that  when  they  have  come  to  be  ap- 
praised, to  fix  their  value  as  improvements 
upon  the  land,  under  treaty  provisions,  that 
the  amount  thereof  may  be  paid  the  owner, 
they  have  uniformly  set  a  hiffd  estimate  upon 
these  ancient  clearings,  and  sometimes  re- 
^rded  their  value,  one  would  think,  in  the 
inverse  proportion  of  their  limits.  As  if,  in- 
deed, there  were  some  merit  in  having  but 
half  an  acre  of  cleared  ground,  where,  it 
might  be  supposed,  the  owner  would  have 
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cultivated  ten  acres.  And  this  half  acre,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  ihe  industrial  sum  of  the 
agriculmral  labours  of  all  ages  and  sexes, 
during,  perhaps,  ten  general  ions.  Could  the 
whole  of  this  physical  effort,  therefore,  be 
traced  to  female  hands,  which  is  doubtful, 
for  the  old  men  and  boys  will  ofien  do  some- 
thing, it  would  not  be  a  very  severe  imposi- 
tion. There  is  at  least,  a  good  deal,  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  this  view  oi  the  domestic  condition 
of  the  women  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
judgment*  with  which  (he  proud  and  labor- 
hatmg  hunter  has  sometimes  been  visited. 
He  has,  in  our  view,  the  most  important  part 
of  the  relative  duties  of  Indian  life  to  sustain. 
In  the  lodge  he  is  a  mild,  considerate  man,  of 
the  non-interfering  and  non-scolding  species. 
He  may,  indeed,  be  looked  upon  rather  as 
the  guest  of  his  wife,  than  what  he  is  often 
represented  to  be,  her  tyrant ;  and  4ie  is  often 
only  known  as  the  lord  of  the  lodge,  by  the 
attention  and  respect  which  she  shows  to 
him.  He  is  a  nian  of  few  words.  If  her 
temper  is  ruffled,  he  smiles.  If  he  is  dis- 
pleased, he  walks  away.  It  is  a  province  in 
which  his  actions  acknowledge  her  right  to 
rule;  and  it  is  one  in  which  his  pride  and 
manliness-have  exalted  him  above  the  folly 
of  altercation. 


THE  lilFE  OF  A  ROMAN  BX1L.I!!. 

Continued  Jrom  VoL  ILy  page  1C6. 

Mario  was  now  in  possession  of  the  pre- 
cious document,  and  at  liberty. 

A  few  days  after  these  events,  he  was  in- 
formed that  Piani  had  gone  out  secretly  one 
flight,  and  entered  an  obscure  house  in  a  par- 
ticular street.  He  therefore  gave  directions 
to  some  of  the  brothers  of  his  society,  to  place 
themselves  on  the  watch  to  discover  his  ob- 
ject This  might  never  have  been  Icnown,  if 
our  Mario  had  not  been  interested  in  keep- 
mga  dose  eye  upon  all  the  priest's  move- 
ments, lest  he  should  be  defeated  in  his  at- 
tempt to  recover  the  property  of  which  his 
family  had  been  robbed.  It  was  important  to 
his  designs,  that  he  should  have  a  friend  in 
that  house ;  and  he  soon  made  acquaintance 
with  a  young  girl  named  Peppetta,  who 
lived  there,  as  he  ascertained,  with  a  friend  ; 
and  she  readily  answered  all  his  questions 
about  Piani. 

On  subjects  not  called  for  by  the  lesdin^: 
ends  of  this  narrative,  we  must  draw  the  veil 
of  silence.  The  criminality  and  shameful 
conduct  of  this  priest  making  it  impossible  to 
go  into  particulars,  without  committing  an 
unpardonable  offence  against  decency,  and  in- 
juring the  cause  of  morality.  This  is  one  of 
the  cases  rendered  so  freauent  by  the  wicked 
lives  of  the  Roman  priesthood. 

It  happened,  soon  after  the  period  just  al- 
luded to,  that  ten  of  our  friends  were  arrest- 
ed for  patriotic  opinions,  one  of  whom  was 
the  father  of  four  children.  His  wife,  in  a 
state  of  extreme  distress  and  surrounded  by 
base,  profligate  and'  hard-hearted  men,  par- 


ticularly Tassinari  and  Piani,  was  driven 
to  desperation.  If  she  had  been  willing  to 
degrade  herself,  she  understood  that  her  hus- 
band would  be  set  at  libeTty  :  but,  being  a 
respectable,  high-spirited  nd  virtuous  woman, 
she  spurned  her  infamous  persecutors.    . 

Mario,  indignant  at  such  treatment  of. the 
wife  of  a  friend,  h»d  recourse  to  Peppetta  for 
assistance.  "  You  can  to-morrow  do  a  great 
favor,"  said  he,  **  to  a  poor  family,  and  two 
other  friends  of  mine."  lie  then  proposed  a 
plan  by  which  tiie  prisoners  might  be  released : 
but  Peppetta,  though  willing  to  do  all  in  her 
power  in  so  good  a  cause,  expressed  her  fears 
of  suffering  terrible  consequences  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  priest.  '*  Piani  will  certain- 
ly kill  me  I"  said  she. 

♦*  Fear  nothinsr,"  answered  Mario,  "  two 
of  my  friends  will  take  you  off  immediately, 
and  in  a  secret  manner,  to  Florence ;  and 
there  you  shall  live  unknown,  in  comfort  and 
safety." 

*'  Well,  what  shall  I  do  to-morrow  ?"  asked 
she.         ' 

«« When  the  priest  comes  give  him  plenty 
of  wine,  and  let  him  get  asleep  if  possible, 
but  do  not  open  this  great  wardrobe." 

To  all  this  she  agreed :  for  she  had  long 
held  the  priest  in  the  utmost  abhorrence,  but 
knew  not  how  to  avoid  him,  or  to  prevent  him 
from  coming  to  the  house  as  her  confessor. — 
Being  poor  and  almost  friendless,  and  too  ig- 
norant lo  know  how  or  whither  to  escape,  she 
was  rejoiced  to  find  any  assistance,  and  to 
hear  of  a  safe  retreat  and  provision  for  her 
future  subsistence. 

The  evening  came,  and  Piani  made  his  ap- 
pearance. Peppetta  set  wine  before  him,  and 
he  was  at  length  overheard,  by  more  than 
one  listening  ear,  to  talk  indistinctly,  and  fi- 
nally to  breathe  long  and  heavy  as  if  in  a 
deep  slumber.  The  door  of  the  wardrobe 
moved,  and  slowly  opened.  Several  meft 
cautiously  made  their  appearance,  and  gently 
removed  some  of  the  priest's  garments,  and 
laid  them  aside.  One  of  them  hurried  the 
poor  girl  out  of  the  room,  in  company  with 
one  of  the  others,  saying,  ••  lose  no  time— 
a  horse  and  guide  are  waiting  fbr  you  in  the 
street — make  I  he  best  of  your  way  to  Flo- 
rence." 

As  soon  as  Peppetta  had  disappeared,  at 
the  call  of  Mario  another  man  promptly  ap- 
peared on  the  spot,  called  •*  II  Perugiano," 
(the  Perugian,)  and,  on  his  presenting  him- 
self, he  first  addressed  him  and  the  other: 
"  Friends,  behold  this  fellow,  *  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  the  good.*  This  is  the  man  who  has 
ruined  my  family,  and  has  lately  arrested  our 
brethren.  Finally,  he  is  the  man  who,  in 
union  with  the  infernal  Tassinari,  wishes  to 
desirov  our  society.*  You  are  present  to  wit- 
ness the  vengeance  I  am  going  to  lake  on 
him.". 

So  saying,  he  took  a  little  table,  placed 
5ome  paper  upon  it,  with  an  inkstand,  a  pair 
of  pistols,  and  two.  swords.  He  then  made 
his  two  companions  take  their  seau,  one  oo 
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each  side  of  him,  in  the  order  of  a  tribunal  of 
investigaiion.  *•  Now,"  said  he,  *•  one  of  you 
mav  louch  Priest  Piani  widi  the  point  of  one 
of  the  swords.  The  sleeper  began  to  awake ; 
but  scarcely  had  he  begun  to  open  his  eyes, 
when  he  looked  as  if  he  supposed  himself  in 
a  dream,  and  was  about  to  lie  down  and  close 
them  again,  when  two  arms  seized  him,  and 
the  sound  of  a  human  voice  aroused  him,  and 
dispelled  his  doubts : 

'*  Paolo  Piani !  usurper  of  the  estate  of  my 
family,  treacherous  priest,  and  infamous  be- 
trayer of  the  confessional,  stand  and  make 
answer  to  your  judges  !" 

"  What's  all  ihisV*  exclaimed  he :  "  Where 
is  Peppetia  ? — What !  Mario  ^—Judges  !  I 
am  ruined  !** 

"  You  are  not  ruined,  miserable  wretch  !" 
replied  Mario ;  *•  but  you  have  ruined  your 
victim.     But  it  is  true,  that  you  are  talking  to 
the  oqihan  Mario;  and  it  is' true,  that  you  are 
now   before  your    judges  ;    answer.     First. 
Where  is  that  paper  in  which  you  have  writ- 
ten down  an  inventory  of  the  property  of  my 
mother,  which  you  intend  to  ?et  into  your 
possession  ?    Produce  it.    Second,   You  must 
release  our  brethren  froifi  prison   in  a  few 
hours.     Third,  You   must  settle  two  thou- 
sand dollars  on  Peppetta.     Fourth.  You  must 
paj  back  the  usufruct  of  which  you  have  de- 
prived me.     Fifth.  If  you  do  not  perform  all 
these  first  demands,  all  your  garments  shall 
be  burnt — you  will  be  made  the  laughing- 
Mock  of  the  whole  city  ;  and,  as  a  Jesuit,  you 
will   inevitably  be  dishonored,  even  by  the 
whole  Society  of  Loyola.     And  it  is  useless 
to  say  that  you  did  all  this  because  you  were 
ordered.    Write  a  letter  to  the  governor  now, 
that  he  mu8^<release  all  the  prisoners ;   that 
you,  Don  Piani,  have  ascertained  their  accu- 
sations to  be  false ;  make  me  the  due  restitu- 
tion, and  you  shall   have   your  old  clothes 
again,  and  be  set  free. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  terri- 
fied priest  did  all  that  was  required.  He 
wrote  letters  to  the  governor,  requesting  bin) 
to  set  the  prisoners  free,  as  he,  Don  Piani, 
had  ascertained  the  falsehood  of  the  chnrges 
a^inst  them  ;  made  the  retribution  to  Mario 
which  justice  demanded  ;  despatched  one  of 
the  number  to  his  steward,  to  have  him  send 
one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  as  he 
represented  himself  as  unable  to  go  for 
them,  &c.  &c. 

When  all  these  conditions  had  been  com- 
plied with,  they  be^n  to  restore  to  him  his 
clumsy  shoes,  and  then  the  other  sordid  arti- 
cles of  clothing  of  the  base,  black-frocked, 
and  black-hearted  priest ;  and,  when  he  had 
dressed  himself,  he  set  off  with  downcast 
eyes  and  a  pitiful  look,  so  mean  and  dastardly 
that  it  was  miserable  to  look  at  him.  So  he 
went  out,  followed  bv  his  unrelenting  judges, 
with  shouts  of  laughter,  long  ill-suppressed, 
and  with  jests  and  raillery,  in  which  they 
were  joined  by  persons  they  met  in  the  streets, 
who  shared  in  their  mirth,  and  attended  him 
all  the  way  to  the  Jesuit  Seminary. 


i 


^Stammering, — If  any  one  addicted  to  stam- 
mering will  inhale  the  air  copiously,  or  draw 
In  his  breath  strongly,  he  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  speaking  easily  and  without  stam* 
mering.  Worie  cannot  come  from  the  mouth 
without  the  lungs  have  their  power,  and  that 
they  cannot  have  without  a  sufficiency  of  air. 

<<  'Tis  a  little  thing 
To  give  a  cup  of  water ;   yet  its  draught 
01  cool  refreshment,  drained  by  fever^  lips, 
May  give  a  shock  of  pleasure  to  the  frame 
More  exquisite  than  when  nectarean  juice 
Renews  the  \\h  of  joy  in  happiest  hours. 
It  is  a  little  thing  to  speak  a  phrase 
Of  common  comfort,  which  by  dailr  use 
Has  almost  lost  its  sense ;  yet  on  the  ear 
Of  him  who  thought  to  die  unmoumed,  'twill 

fall 
Like  choicest  music ;  fill  the  glazing  eye 
With  gentle  tears  ;  relax  the  knotted  hand 
To  know  the  bonds  of  fellowship  again. 
And  shed  on  the  departing  soul  a  sense. 
More  precious  than  the  benison  of  friends 
About  the  honored  death-bed  of  the  rich, 
To  him  who  else  were  lonely,  that  another 
Of  the  great  family  is  near  and  feels."*— [lON.J 


LIFE'S  LESSON  SHOULD  BE. 

Forget  not — regret  not : 

The  joys  that  have  fled. 
Though  sweeter  and  fleeter 

Than  fresh  odors  shed 
From  the  jesssaminecup, 

Or  the  bright  chalice,  hid 
From  the  gaze  of  the  sun 

Neath  the  violet's  lid. 

Forget  not — regret  not : 

Hope  ever  should  bum 
The  license  of  love 

In  her  fraternal  urn ; 
Shedding  glory  and  light 

0*er  the  gems  of  the  past 
By  time  on  the  altar 

Of  memory  cast. 

Forget  not,  regret  not. 

Why  should  we  re^gret. 
While  one  star  remains. 

That  another  has  setl 
And  I  ho*  all  may  have  faded 

Others  brighter  far. 
Through  the  gloom  may  arise 

Than  one  once  worshipped  star. 

Forget  not — regret  not : 

Life's  lesson  should  be 
Like  the  stars  that  are  hung 

O'er  the  limitless  sea, 
A  guide  to  our  path, 

Bright  links  of  the  chain. 
To  lead  us  and  bind  us 

To  virtue  again.— Carrof  Watchman, 


\ 


Alabama  was  settled  in  1773,  by  French ; 
admitted  into  the  Union  in  1820 ;  ^capital, 
Tttcaloosa. 
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One  of  the  most  Birecimg  us  »e>i  m  m- 
ilructive  of  [be  episoaes,  whieli  rurni  so  large 
a  pan  of  ihe  biogratihy  of  llie  Propliei  Elislia, 
;  iiwcll  rcpresenied  in  our  print.  The  mogni- 
^  ficenl  prince  has  oi  length  yielJed  n  reluctant 
,  compliance  with  the  simple  direciiona  uf  tlie 
,  pn^het,  and  con desr ended  lo  show  what  he 
I  thought  an  unnecessary  honor  to  a  foreign 
/  riTCT,  He  stands  in  the  Jordan  ;  and  the  ari- 
^  in  hi*  not  forgotten  the  little  "Hebrew  mnid," 
J  a  captive  taken  from  her  parents,  and  to  our 
J  eye*  ihe  most  interesting  personnge  of  the 
,  train.  She  is  watching  from  a  diaiaace,  anjc- 
;  ioui  for  Ihe  cure  of  her  master,  still  more  for 
,  the  honor  of  her  God.  Some  of  our  readers 
I  will  hardly  need  to  be  invited  to  turn  to  the 
>  S  Kings,  ch.  5,  or  lo  read  it  to  their  children. 
I  with  inquiries  about  the  personages  depicted, 
a  reqaett  thai  the  interesting  story  be 
oitted  lo  memory. 
This  i*  one  of  the  scenes  described  in  the 
,  Scriplares,  which,  but  lor  a  certain  defect, 
— ould  be  ranked  among  the  most  iziteresiing 
_jd  admirable  productions  of  literary  skill.— 
;  What  defect  is  that  ?  Where  does  ii  lie  ?— 
I  Ii  it  in  the  character  of  tlie  personage*,  the 
.  deaign  of  the  narrator,  or  his  want  of  ability  ? 
'  Is  the  language  in  which  it  was  written  pe- 
j  culiarlr  feeble  or  barbarous,  or  ihe  style  of 
I  composition  aniBcial,  ill-adapted  or  bombas- 
;  ticl  Or  is  the  iiory  fictitious,  or  its  amhen. 
;  licity  doubted?  Some  of  these  qutliiiei 
I    would  hardly  be  a  sufficient  objection  to  many 


NAAMAN    THE    SYRIAN, 

Bathing  in  Jordan. 


readers :  particularly  the  last,  in  this  day  of 
fiction-reading.  Alas,  the  truth,  we  fear,  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  objections. 

The  story  is  not  only  true,  but  it  possesses 
&  pcciili.ir  recommendation  in  every  other 
particular  above  alluded  to. 

Scripture  narratives  make  deep  impressions 
upon  us  in  chilithood  :  why  do  many  of  us 
read  them  with  so  little  interest  in  later  life  1 
We  should  like  to  put  this  question  bindir, 
hut  directly  and  pointedly,  to  every  person  of 
reading  and  literary  taste.  Some  there  have 
been,  men  most  eminent  judges,  who  have 
pronounced  the  highest  eulogiuma  on  ib« 
literary  excellencies  ul  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  whose  habits  of  readlns  and  studying 
them  through  life  teniified  their  sincerity. — 
Why  have  you  so  little  acquaintance  with  the 
hisiori;,  geogiiijihy,  manners  and  customs  of 
Palestine  and  its  peoplel  Your  teachers, 
your  course  of  education,  especially  if  you 
have  been  in  a  college,  taught  you  too  eiclo- 
sively  of  other  things.  They  occupied  your 
lime,  and  filled  your  niitid  too  much  with  the 
history  and  literature  olGreeks  and  Romans; 
and  (he  charge  mav  now  be  put,  with  solemn 
force  to  many  of  us,  that  we  are  half  heathen- 
izeil  in  our  views  and  opinions,  by  an  educa- 
tion which  can  hnrdly  he  called  half-Clirisiian. 
Bitter  e J perience  has  led  to  this  declaration  ; 
and,  among  iiie  warmest  wishes  of  our  heart 
IS  this,  thai  our  youth,  in  future,  may  be 
taught  the  principles  of  true  religion,  as  sj'i- 
tematicallyand  perseveringly  as  they  have  here 
tofore  been  instructed  in  Ihosc  of  heathenism. 
If  room  were  allowed  us,  we  should  be 
happy  10  odd  to  ihesc  remarks  extracts  from 
President  Dwi-hfs  Oration  on  "The  Poetry 
of  the  Scriptures."  and  Wm.  C.  Woodbridee'a 
fepori  on  "The  Bible  as  a  ten-book  "ler 
schools  and  colleges. 
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ST.   PAUL'S    CHURCH,    NEW-YORK. 


>  This  is  ooe  of  ihe  oldett  and  moat  eoa- 
)  apicuous  church-buildinga  in  the  city  of 

New-York,  and  one  of  the  beet  models  of 
(  pliin  Grecian  style.  It  stands  on  the  west 
I  side  of  Broadway,  between  Fullon  and 
J  ?e»ey-si reels,  on  a  large,  open  space,  de- 
j  Toted  to  the  cemetery,  which  occupies  the 
I  vbole  square,  back  to  Church  street.  Td- 
)  wards  (he  north,'  it  is  almost  overshadowed 
I  by  the  immense  granite  piles  of  the  Astor 
i  Hoose ;  the  American  Maseum  stands  op- 
I  posite,  and  between  them  opens  the  view 
j  apon  the  Park,  with  its  shady  walks  re- 
(  liesbed  by  a  fine  fountain,  and  backed  by 
\  dw  City  Hall.  (See  the  frontispiece  of 
f  namber  12,  Vol.  I.)  Next  after  Trinity 
)  Cbarch  and  St.  George's  Chapel,  this  was 
}  tbe  third  episcopal  church  in  the  city.  It 
j  ii  built  of  dark  bluish  gneiss  rock,  and  is 
S  151  (eet  in  length,  including  the  portico  on 
!  Broadway  and  the  tower  on  ihe  front, 
(  which,  contrary  to  common  practice,  is  the 
\  cud  of  the  building  farthest  from  the  street. 
I  Tbe  breadth    is    73   feet,   the   tower  and 

Beeple,  (the  laUer  of  wood,)  203  feet.  To- 
)  wirds  Broadway  is  a  large  pediment,  18 
I  leet  deep,  with  four  Ionic  columns,  and  a 
)  lUtue  of  tbe  Apostle  Paul,  leaning  on  a 
1  iword:  for  some  features  of  European 
I  tssie  in  the  decoiulion  of  church  buildings 
j  Kill  prevail,  to  a  degree,  on  this  side  of 
}  ibe  Atlantic.  To  those  who  disapprove  of 
J  ibe  Qolhic  taste  displayed   in  some  later 

>  btuldiogs,  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 


that  some  permanent  edifices  were  con- 
strucled  in  a  more  simple  and  manly  style. 
This  building,  however,  contains  what  very 
few  others  have  yet  received  in  this  conn, 
try :  at  statue.  It  is  a  marble  efligy  of  the 
lale  Bishop  Hobart 

In  the  eastern  wall,  in  full  view  from  the 
(street,  is  a  marble  slab,  bearing  an  epitaph 
of  General  Montgomery,  who  felt  in  the 
attack  on  Quebec  in  1775,  and  whose  re. 
mains  were  disinterred  in  1616,  and  de- 
posited here.  In  the  yard  are  numerous 
iDonumenIs,  bearing  Ihe  names  of  persona 
of  diflerent  generations :  but  no  interments 
have  been  made  there  for  some  years,  as 
they  are  no  longer  allowed  in  tbe  lower 
parts  of  the  city. 

This  building  was  erected  ;n  1766, 
where  (he  spot  was  surrounded  by  open 
fields,  and  regarded  as  qnite  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  city.  Indeed,  for  some  time 
after  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  way  to  it 
was  still  spoken    of  as    a   walk   out  of 


Lake  Superior. — The  Lake  Superior 
country  begins  to  present  an  active  business 
appearance. — Men  are  flocking  thirherward, 
attracted  by  the  rich  minerals  which  abound 
in  that  region  and  ihe  opening,  to  general 
operations  to  which  it  will  lead.  Messrs.  L. 
W.  Tinker  &  Co.  have  established  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  an  extensive  warehouse, 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  forward- 
ing and  commission  business,  and  have 
made  such  arrangements  as  will  enable 
them  to  facilitate  tbe  transmission  of  goods 
either  way, — Bufalo  Pilot. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THE  MORMONS. 

A  writer  who  has  recently  visited  Nauvoo, 
gives  the  following  particulars,  relative  to 
these  deluded  fanatics,  in  the  Illinois  Slate 
Register,  of  the  13lh  insu 

•The  whole  number  of  Mormons  who  had 
left  amounted  to  4500,  on  the  third  of  March. 
Several  have  gone  east  to  ship,  viz.:  New 
York  to  California.  Many  have  dispersed  to 
parts  unknown,  and  quite  a  number  have  left 
for  Wisconsin.  Most  of  the  latter  are  Strange* 
ites,  and  will  form  a  community  at  Voree. 
The  number  in  camp  and  on  their  way  west* 
ward,  falls  but  little  short  of  two  thousand, 
and  was  daily  augmenting  by  the  addition 
of  stragglers,  pushing  forward  to  join  the 
main  body,  which,  like  all  large  bodies,  will 
move  slow.  This  body  is  led  by  the  Twelve, 
and  nothing^  but  the  necessary  means  has 
prevented  the  Mormons  from  accompanying 
their  leaders  en  masse.  The  universal  desire 
seems  to  be  to  get  away  to  a  land  of  peace  ; 
but  Some  are  too  poor  to  procure  an  ouiHt  and 
others  are  unable,  aa  yet,  to  sell  th^ir  proper- 
ty, at  any  price.  Another  company  will 
leave  in  May,  to  be  followed  by  another  in 
June,  by  which  time  the  Temple  will  be  well 
nii?h  finished.  The  completion  of  this  edifice 
is  considered  a  religious  duty,  and  the  Mor- 
mons will  die  in  their  tracks,  sooner  than  re- 
linquish it.  before. 

The  idea  of  the  *  Great  Wall '  is  abandoned, 
and  a  picket  fence  will  be  substituted.  Stran- 
gers have  free  access  to  every  part  of  the. 
Temple,  which  contains  nothing  but  lumber. 
tools  and  old  furniture.  When  in  jt  near  a 
week  ago,  I  noticed  some  twenty  or  thirty 
men  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wagons, 
and  about  one  hundred  at  work  on  the  build- 
ing itself.  Several  stores  had  been  opened 
recently  by  new  comers,  and  a  majority  of 
the  merchants  in  Nauvoo  at  this  time  are 
other  than  Mormons.  A  social  circle  com- 
posed of  this  class  had  been  formed,  and  in  a 
few  months  Nauvoo  will  contain  a  mixed  su- 

will  resemble  other 
Mansion  House  is 


ciety,  and  in  this  respect 
large  river  towns.     The 


* 


still  kept  by  Mrs.  Smith,  but  she  leaves  it  in  a 
few  weeks,  to  give  place  to  a  landlord  from 
St.  Louis.  The  Great  Nauvoo  House  is  to 
be  completed  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  .Masonic  Hall  and  various  other  public 
buildings  are  for  sale  dog-cheap.  The  Tem- 
ple will  be  left  in  the  hands  of  agents,  who 
will  rent  out  the  different  halls  for  public 
meeting  and  places  of  worship  for  any  other 
denominations.  The  trustees  of  the  Mormon 
property  offer  to  furnish  any  religious  sect 
with  buildings  in  which  to  worship,  free  of 
charge,  and  the  Catholic  and  Methodist  are 
about  to  organizing  congregations. 

I  visited  the  Mormons'  camp  last  within 
eight  miles  west  of  Montrose  ;  and  were  ii 
not  for  the  suffering  of  women  and  cbi'''ren 
the  sight  would  have  been  an  exhilirating 
one.    They  number  about  four  hundred  wag* 


ms,  with  a  train  of  five  pieces  of  artillery,  a 
printing  press,  band  of  music  and  the  siar- 
spangled  banner,  which  tney  intend  planting 
in  California.  They  have  with  them  most 
of  the  munitions  of  war  that  were  stored  in 
Nauvoo,  together  with  a  kind  of  pontoon 
train,  and  will  open  the  way  for  those  who 
are  to  come  after  them. 

They  will  stop  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  put  in  a  crop,  wait  to  harvest 
part  of  it,  and  then  move  to  their  ultimate 
destination  before  winter  sets  in.  It  is  ex- 
pected they  will  number  some  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  strong  in  two  or  three  years  on  the 
plains  of  California,  and  save  Uncle  Sam  the 
trouble  of  negotiating  for  the  province.  Great 
numbers  are  preparing  to  leave  England  and 
the  Eastern  States  for  the  bay  of  St  Fran- 
cisco. Those  who  have  left  Hancock  countv 
are  as  true  hearted  and  patriotic  a  band  or 
Americans  as  I  ever  met,  and  they  scorn  the 
idea  of  carrying  anv  other  flag  than  the  •*  stars 
and  stripes.*^*  •*  They  may  expel  us  from  the 
land,'  cried  one  of  the  rank  and  file,  '*  bat 
they  cannot  drive  from  our  hearts  the  love  of 
country." 

THE  PASSION  FLOWJBR. 

This  flower  is  peculiar  to  America,  but 
ipore  particularly  to  the  forests  of  the 
southern  continent ;  where  Nuttall  sajrs  of 
this  irenus  of  scandent  or  climbing  plants,  . 
that  their  immensely  long  and  often  woody  { 
branches  attain  the  summits  of  the  lofliest  \ 
trees,  or  trail  upon  the  ground, adorned  with 
perennially  green  or  falling  leaves,  some- 
times palmate,  or  lobed  like  fingers ;  in  $ 
others,  entire,  and  like  those  of  Laurel.  < 
Thqy  sustain  themselves  by  means  of  undi- 
vided tendrils;  and  send  out  a  long  succes- 
sion of  the  most  curious  and  splendid  flow- 
ers, of  which  no  other  part  of  the  world  of- 
fers any  counterpart.  Some  of  the  flowers 
are  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  succeeded  by 
pleasant-tasted,  acidulous  fruits,  resembling 
berries  or  small  cucumbers.  Three  species 
are  indigenous  in  the  United  States,  usually 
growing  in  light  and  dry  soils,  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  Stales  of  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  to  the  south  and  west  indefinitely. 

The  arrangement  of  the  stamens  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  the  trinle  crown  occa- 
sioned  the  name  given  it  by  the  Catholics, 
who  first  discovered  it,  as  they  at  once  con- 
sidered  it  emblematic  of  the  passion  or  suf- 
fering of  the  Savior.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  Gynandria  (union  of  husband  and 
wife)  and  order  Pen  land  ria  (five  husbands.) 
The  generic  character  is — a  five^arted  co- 
lored calyx ;  five  petals  inserted  upon  the 
calyx  ;  the  nectary  or  lepantheum  (petal- 
like),  a  triple  crown  of  filaments  ;  the  fruit 
a  pedicellated  pepo,  or  berry.     The  useful 
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species  are,  Ist,  the  P.  Laurifolia,  the 
bay-leaved  Passioii  Flower,  a  native  of  Sa- 
rtnam.  The  fruit  grows  to  the  size  of  a 
small  lemon.  It  has  a  delicious  smell  and 
flavor,  and  is  excellent  for  quenching  thirst, 
abating  heat  of  the  stomach,  increasing  the 
appetite,  recruiting  the  spirits,  and  allaying 
the  heat  in  fevers. 

2d.  The  Passiflora  Maliformis.  The 
apple-shaped  Granadilla.  It  is  the  Sweet 
Calabash  of  the  West  Indies.  The  flowers 
are  large,  and  colors  red,  white  and  blue,  in 
ringSy  as  is  usual  in  this  genus.  The  fruit 
is  of  the  size  of  a  large  apple,  yellow  when 
ripe,  with  a  rind  enclosing  a  sweet  pulp, 
with  many  seeds  of  a  brownish  color.  It 
is  served  up  at  the  table  in  desserts,  where 
it  is  considered  a  great  delicacy. — Selected, 


Our  Claims. — To^  make  sure  of  it  our 
iTOopa  in  Texas  have  been  ordered  to  ad- 
vance to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  plant  them- 
selves opposite  Matamoras,  in  a  country 
which  never  belonged  to  the  old  province  of 
Texas,  but  which  is  a  part  of  tne  Depart- 
ment of  Tamaulipas :  a  country  which  the 
Texans  have  even  invaded  but  once,  when 
tbey  sent  an  expedition  to  Mier,  a  little  dis- 
tance above  Matamoras,  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  expedition  was  a  total  failure  and  de- 
feat One  other  expedition  the  Texans  un- 
dertook to  Santa  Fe,  far  up  the  same  river. 
Every  man  of  the  expedition  was  captured 
and  sent  to  the  Mexican  mines :  yet  it  is 
by  virtue  o^  these  two  defeats  that  the  Tex- 
ans have  coolly  transferred  to  us  parts  of 
Tamaulipas,  Coahuila  and  New  Mexico, 
and  our  army  is  now  there,  maintaining  this 
beautiiul  title  by  force  of  arms,  while  we 
profess  to  be  at  peace  with  Mexico. — Bos- 
ton,  Whig. 


Auotber  New  Comet* 

Mr.  Brorson  of  Kiel,  on  the  15th  of 
fidarch,  detected  another  telescopic  comet  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  iota  L  ^poris. 
He  then  saw  a  nebulous  light,  which  he  did 
not  remember  to  have  noticed.  On  the  20th 
he  saw  if  advanced  to  86  deg.  of  right  as- 
cension, and  14  deg.  south  declination. 

From  this  information  Mr.  Rumker  ob- 
served it  at  the  observatory  of  Hamburgh 
on  the  21st,  at  8  hours  59  min.  29  sec.  and 
6.10tb,  (meantime  at  Hamburgh,)  in  right 
ascension  88  deg.  4  min.  and  16  sec.  and 
2-lOths;  and  south  declination  14  deg.  8 
min,  34  sec.  and  6-lOths. 

The  mean  of  the  first  4  compared  with 
the  mean  of  the  last  4  observations,  seems 
to  indicate  a  slight  motion  to  the  north. 


ROBBSPIERRC 

«  He  was  then  in  his  ihirly-fifih  year ;  his 
&ce  was  crushed  between  his  forehead  and 
his  chin  as  though  two  hands  had  tried 
forcibly  to  unite  them  over  the  nose.  The 
skin  was  of  a  papery  paleness,  dead,  and 
as  if  plastered,  moreover  deeply  indented 
with  the  hail  of  the  small  pox.  Neither 
blood  nor  bile  circulated.  His  little  eyes, 
dull  and  heavy,  never  looked  one  in  the 
face,  and  a  perpetual  winking  lessened  them 
yet  more,  whenever  they  chanced  not  ta  be 
hidden  by  his  green  spectacles.  His  pinch- 
ed  and  wrinkled  mouth  wa^  convumvely 
contracted  by  a  sort  of  laughing  grimace, 
when  Mirabeau  likened  him  to  a  cat  that  had 
just  drank  vinegar.  His  air  was  spruce, 
pompous  and  full  of  pretensions.  His  fin- 
gers, shoulders  and  neck  were  incessantly 
twitched,  twisted  and  shaken,  by  little 
spasms  of  nervous  irritation.  He  was 
dressed  from  early  morning,  and  never  did 
I  catch  him  in  dishabille." — De  Vigny, 

BXPERIMENfTS  WITH  AILAK THUS 
SSSDS  Iir  IlililNOIS. 

(Extract  from  a  Letter  to  the  Editor.) 
It  may  be  amusing  to  you,  and  of  some  ad- 
vantage to  the  readers  of  your  magazine,  to 
be  informed  of  an  experiment  made  by  a  lady 
in  Illinois,  with  some  of  the  Ailanthus  peed 
of  which  there  is  much  said  of  late.  The 
seed  you  direct  to  be  planted  or  sown  in  Au' 
tumn,  if  convenient.  Such  was  the  anxiety 
of  this  lady  to  know  whether  the  seed  would 
grow  well  in  the  Spring,  that  she  placed  in  a 
broken  tumbler  two  inches  of  *' Prairie  tnudf*^ 
with  five  seeds,  watering  well  about  once  a 
day,  keeping  them  day  and  night  under  and 
near  a  good  warm  cooking  stove.  After  eight 
or  ten  days,  such  was  the  anxiety  for  the  life 
of  the  little  thmgs,  that  the  adhesive  maA 
was  often  rolled  over  and  over,  but  nothing 
found,  till  at  the  expiration  of  six  long  days 
more,  one  and  another,  up  to  four,  made  evi- 
dent signs  of  life,  by  bursting  the  enclosure. 
Three  days  more  illustrated  the  well  known 
iiict,  that  **  plants  seek  light,"  each  stem 
stretching  upward,  and  expanding  its  yet  sin- 
gle pair  of  yellow  leaflets.  Up  to  this  day, 
although  in  March  an  unusual 

"  Hoary  frost  and  fleecy  snow  descended  ano 
clothed  the  ground." 
Life — this  precious  vegetable,  life — is  pro- 
longed to  cheer,  to  surengthen  even  the  faith 
which  trusts  that  **seed  time  and  harvest 
shall  not  fail,"  and  that,  too,  •'  man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone." 
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Tollers  were  always  heaviesi  acron  ilie 
noriliern  eoirance  lo  ihe  aoehoragp,  where 
[he  wsier  was  shallow. — Many  vessels,  which 
ancliored  too  far  to  the  noriliward  and  wiihk 
iheir  inlluence,  were  seriously  daainged,  and 
one,  llic  Guenisev  Lily,  iinroriunately  driven 
on  shore,  when  loadi'd  abd  ready  for  sea. 
During  the  rime  the  rollers  were  in  there 
was  no  charge  pprce[iiible  in  the  barometer. 


heavy,  thick,  and  t 
generally  hanging  o 
Guano  Trade. 


appearance 


BkT,  a 
I  Iiaze 


WHtTE   STONB  PIEBCEB. 

Specific  eharacltr.  Shell  oval,  obtuse, 
nearly  dosed  at  the  anterior  end,  thin,  fra- 
gile, almosi  trantnarent,  striated  transversely, 
and  crossed  by  the  strie  in  a  rudiaied  furm 
from  the  umbones,  a  lew  of  the  radii  at  the 
larger  end  set  with  short  spines;  hinge 
smooth  and  reHected,  teeth  slender  and 
curved  ;  one  vaWe  has  a  curved  lamina  ahuve 
Ihe  toolh  ;  there  is  a  ainffie  accessory  valve  ; 
the  color  is  yellowish  white  ;  ii  is  about  three 
quarters  of  aD  inch  long,  and  three  inches 
broad- 

These  Pholadcs  inhabit  murine  rocks ;  they 
are  lound  in  great  numbers  on  the  Devon- 
shire coast ;  the  stone  iu  which  ihey  are  im- 
bedded is  a  cementation  of  the  tinest  sand 
and  liiueslotiP ;  it  is  verv  svofl  when  hrsi  taken 
from  the  bed,  and  so  absorbent  as  to  afford 
sufficieut  moisture  for  the  purpuscs  of  life, 
and  for  the  peculiar  aclioD  of  Ihe  inollusca. 
The  animal  secretes  a  mild  phosphorescent 
solution,  which  would  be  of  sufficient  power 
to  decompose  the  rock  by  the  slow  contact  of 
.    lis  gradually  iacreasing  bulk. 


Rollen  at  Ichabo.  <}-s— The  rollers,  so 
ufien  described  by  parties  viniiing  St.  Helena 
and  Ascension,  were  also  met  with  here. 
No  satisfactory  reason  has  yei  been  adduced 
for  their  production.  They  often  came  in  al 
Ichabo  rn  a  calm.  One  fine  afternoon,  when 
the  water  was  quite  smooth,  and  the  boats 
bnsily  loading  at  the  stages,  a  heavy  sea 
came  rolling  in,  in  a  few  minutes  awnmping 
sis  boats,  and  very  much  bruising  and  injur- 
ing seveial  of  their  crews.  They  were  gene- 
rally fell  at  full  or  change  of  ihe  moon,  and 
formed  an  awliilly  granif  spectacle,  one  huge 
mouniaia  of  water  rolling  in  after  another, 
the  lop  broken  into  a  while  boiling  mass  of 
water,  (the  height  it  is  supposed,  from  the 
top  10  the  bottom,  from  twenty  lo  thirty  feet,} 
streeping  everyihinK  before  it  until  it  mei  ihe 
beach,  when  it  expended  its  lury  with  a  noise 
like  thunder,  rollmg  over  many  a  faihoro  of 
sand  or  rock  not  al  other  times  covered.  The 


RiseaTchet  in  Egypt. — On  the  application 

of  an  English  iraveller,  Mr.  Uyard.  who  has 
been  occupied  in  mRking  arcusological  re- 
searches in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moussul, 
Ihe  Turkish  Government  have  decided  that 
no  farther  researches  will  be  permitted  In 
thai  letriiory.  The  Pacha  has  resolved  to 
give  orders  on  his  own  account,  and  create  a 
Museum  of  Anliiiuiiies.  This  delerminalion 
will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  all  thoie 
R'ho  are  inietested  \\\  theprecious  remains  of 
antiquity,  and  it  is  to  be  dtsired  that  it  may 
he  fully  carried  out.  This  measure,  which 
will  be  so  necessary  in  Egypt,  has  yet  been 
only  begun  al  Esnech,  where  the  Pacha  has 
Paused  the  temples  lo  be  cleared  out.  The 
Nile  in  clianging  i(s  bed,  and  all  ibe  conqner- 
ere  since  Oumbypes  have  made  dreadful  rav- 
ages in  ibai  country. — Several  nionumenls 
have  been  destroyed  under  Ihe  present  ad- 
ministration, either  to  Ibrm  the  maiertal  for 
'  uacrui  buildings,  or  to  burn  Into  lime.  They 
work  ihe  temples  as  if  ihey  were  quarries— 
and  after  all  come  the  learned  hieroglyphiala, 
who,  after  having  copied,  procei^  to  cui  and 
break,  partly  to  take  swav  the  relics  and 
partly  to  destroy  the  ladder  behind  them.  A 
German  scholar  has  been  recently  commit- 
ting most  savnge  mutilations  in  the  tombs  of 
Bibao  and  Molesk. 


Whju.es  near  Home.  Whales  have  been 
seen  near  the  Island  several  times  lately,  and 
on  Monday  morning  nearly  a  dozen  of  ihem 
were  plainly  in  sight,  frolicking  and  spouting 
to  the  Westward  of  Tuckernuck.  Prepara- 
tioDS  were  immediately  commenced  for  an 
expediiion  in  pursuit  ol  ihem,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  various  delays  the  vessel  selected 
did  not  gel  under  way  until  late  in  the  after- 
■  noon.  Yesterday  the  wind  was  so  high  that 
nothing  probably  was  done  in  the  way  of 
harpooning,  when  our  paper  went  to  press, 
there  had  been  uo  inlelllgence  from  the  seat 
of  war.  Thos?  seen  off  Tuchemuck  were 
not  hump-backs,  but  regular  right  whales.— 
Nantnckel  Inquirer. 


Louisiana — This  Stale  wassellled  in  1699, 
by  emigrants  from  France;  purchased  of 
France  in  1803 ;  admitted  into  the  Uoton 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  TWENTY-SEV- 
ENTH  REPORT  OF  THE  N.  Y.  IN- 
STRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND 
DUMB. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1844,  there  were 
ooe  huadred  and  sixty-eight  pupils  actually 
under  instruction,  besides  seventeen  former 
pupils  employed  in  various  situations  in  the 
family.  Of  the  former,  thirty-four  have  since 
lefu  During  the  year  just  closed,  sixty  new 
pupils  have  been  received,  and  six  former  pu- 
pils  re-admitted.  The  present  number  of  pu- 
pils is  two  hundred,  being,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Institution  of  London,  a 
much  larger  number  of  deaf  mutes  than  has 
ever  been  collected  together  in  one  school. 
Of  these  there  are  supported  by  the  State  of 
New- York,  one  hundred  and  sixty ;  by  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  three;  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  New. York,  thirteen  ;  by  their  friends, 
fourteen ;  and  by  the  Institution,  ten. 

This  large  increase  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
act  of  the  Legislature,  making  provision  for 
four  additional  State  pupils  from  each  Senate 
District ;  thus  increasing  the  number  of  State 
beneficiaries  from  one  hundred  and  twenty - 
eight  to  ooe  hundred  and  sixty. 

The  volume  of  "  Elementary  Lessons  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  prepared  by  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  Institution,  has  already  been  adopt* 
ed  as  a  text  book  for  the  elementary  classes, 
in  eight  of  the  ten  American  Institutions  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  in  some  in  the  Brit* 
ish  Isles.  It  has  even  found  its  way  to  China, 
where  it  is  used  in  the  missionary  schools, 
for  teaching  the  vocabulary  and  structure  of 
oQf  language  to  the  youth  of  the  celestial  em- 
pire. The  Board  have  the  satisfaction  to  an- 
nounce the  publication  of  a  Second  Part  of 
this  important  work.  A  Third  Part  and  a 
volume  of  Scripture  Lessons  may  be  expected 
in  the  coarse  of  this,  or  the  next  year,  which, 
it  is  supposed,  will  complete  the  course,  by 
briDging  the  pupil  to  that  point  at  which  he 
can  pr^tably  use  works  prepared  for  those 
who  hear.  The  Board  regard  the  publication 
of  this  Course  of  Instruction  as  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  the  Institution,  giving  the  pro- 
mise of  ^eater  uniformity,  certainty  and  so- 
liditv  in  its  future  results. 

Tne  Board  have  for  some  years  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  form  a  class,  for  instruction 
in  articulation  of  a  few  pupils.  The  able  and 
Taluable  Report  of  the  Rev.  George  E.  Day, 
OQ  ihe  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  cen- 
tral  and  Weatem  Europe,*  bears  testimony  to 
the  satisfactorv  results  often  attained  by 
teaching  articulation  to  two  classes  there  men- 
tioned* 

The  collection  of  books  on  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dnmb,  in  the  Library  of  the 
Institution,  has  been  much  enlarged. 

The  moral  and  religious  instruction  imparted 
in  the  institution,  has  been  crowned  in  many 
eases  with  evident  proofs  of  the  divine  bless* 


*  See  Am.  Pen.  Mag.,  Vol.  L,  page  111. 


iog.  Avoiding  strictly  sectarian  topics,  ou^ 
aim  has  been  to  give  clear  views  of  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  to  illustrate  the 
providence  of  God  by  the  narratives  of  Sa- 
cred History,  and  to  interest  the  feelings  in 
the  life  and  sufferings  of  Jesus.  A  religious 
lesson  is  explained  every  Saturday  in  each 
class,  to  be  committed  to  memory  on  the 
Sabbath.  In  the  younger  classes  these  les- 
sons are  prepared  expressly  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  ;  for  those  more  advanced,  they  consist 
of  select  portions  of  Scripture. 

It  is  very  important  that  deaf-mute  chil- 
dren should  receive,  in  the  tender  years  of  in- 
fancy and  childhood,  a  share  of  that  family 
instruction  from  which  they  are  now  to  a 
melancholy  extent  excluded. 

Parents  eagerly  embrace  every  hope  held 
out  to  them  of  restoring  their  children  to 
hearing,  fallacious  as  such  hopes  almost  in- 
variably prove  :  for  there  are  few  heavier 
afflictions  to  a  family,  than  a  child  growing 
up  incapable  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  insen- 
sible to  reproof,  unconscious  even  of  moral 
right  and  wrong. 

There  are  three  or  four  hundred  families  in 
the  State,  containing  deaf-mute  cDildren  im- 
der  the  age  of  twelve,  and  the  same  calamity 
is  probably  destined  to  cast  a  gloom  over 
many  families  now  free  from  it. 

With  those  children  who  are  either  bom 
deaf,  or  lost  their  hearing  before  learning  to 
speak  intelligibly,  the  instrument  in  thii«  work 
must,  of  course  be  the  natural  language  of 
gestures.  Apply  any  signs,  no  matter  what, 
so  the  parties  can  easily  make  and  remember 
them,  to  the  persons  and  objects  arotmd  him. 
Contrive  hourljr  little  errands  which  he  can 
execute,  beginning  with  the  simple  bringing 
of  objects,  or  calling  of  persons  in  the  room, 
and  thence  extending  them  into  other  rooms, 
to  the  barn,  garden  or  orchard,  where  he  may 
be  sent,  to  call  his  father  to  dinner,  to  feed 
chichens,  gather  fruit,  or  drive  animals  from 
mischief.  As  the  skill  of  each  party  in  sign- 
making  improves,  be  can  be  employed  to 
convey  messages  to  a  third  person,  and  if  he 
be  occasionally  sent  to  jsome  of  the  neic^hbors 
little  skilled  in  signs,  he  will  have  profitable 
opportunities  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in 
making  his  business  known.  The  child  will 
testify,  perhaps,  even  more  than  other  chil- 
dren, willingness  to  be  employed,  and  pride 
in  his  ability  to  discharge  such  commissions. 

As  soon  as  the  deaf  child  meets  encourage- 
ment, aid  and  success  in  bis  instinctive  efforts 
to  make  his  wants  known,  and  to  communi- 
cate his  thoughts  and  little  discoveries,  he 
will  devote  all  his  faculties  to  the  improve- 
incnt  and  extension  of  his  vocabulary  of 
signs.  He  will  designate  his  acquaintance 
by  a  scar  on  the  face,  a  peculiaaity  of  dresa, 
or  some  characteristic  action.  Tools  he  will 
figure  by  the  action  of  using  them,  and  the 
same  signs  with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of  a 
sign  for  man  or  woman,  will  denote  the 
workmen  who  may  use  those  tools. 

To  be  continued* 
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JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  BLIND  GIRL. 
By  a  Convict  in  the  Charleston  State  Prison* 

Together  through  the  flowery  fields. 

One  pleasant  summer^s  day> 
With  cautious  steps,  two  children  trod 

The  smooth,  yet  tiresome  way. 

The  elder  was  a  lovely  boy, 

Of  meek  and  heavenly  mind. 
The  liille  girl  was  lovely  too, 

But  she,  alas !  was  blind. 

He'd  tell  her  how  the  sun  by  day, 

And  liule  stars  by  night, 
Peeped  thro'  soft  clouds,  to  gild  the  earth 

With  beams  of  brilliant  light. 

And  then  he'd  cull  wild  flowers,  and  weave 

A  chaplet  for  her  hair, 
^nd  strive  to  make  her  understand 

How  beautiful  they  were. 

Soon  as  her  feeble  limbs  were  tired. 

He  led  her  from  the  glade, — 
And  strewed  with  moss,  an  easy  seat 

Beneath  the  green  tree's  shade. 

Then  side  by  side  they  sat  them  down. 

And  happy  seemed  to  be  ; 
/  nd  listened  to  the  song-bird's  strain 

Of  joyous  melody. 

Tell  me,  dear  brother  !  tell  me  if 

Von  happy  bird  that  sings. 
Is  beautilul ; — say,  is  he  plumed 

With  gold  or  azure  wings? 

Yes,  dearest,  he  seems  beautiful. 
And  plumed  with  hues  most  rare; 

And,  proudly  perch'd  upon  yon  bough, 
He*s  swinging  in  the  air. 

But  as  he  spake,  her  bosom  heav'd ; 

He  mark'd  the  deep  drawn  sigh — 
And  saw  the  tear  drop  on  her  cheek, 

Fall  from  her  sighiless  ey^. 

The  truth  with  all  its  gathering  force, 
Had  crossed  her  troubled  mind, 

And  words  came  trembling  from  her  lips, 
'*  Shall  I  be  always  blind  ? 

**  I  know  that  I  can  feel  and  hear. 

As  you  and  mother  say. 
And  many  things  enjoy ,~but  shall 

I  ne'er  behold  the  day  ? 

<'  Vou  tell  me  of  the  little  birds. 
And  green  leaves  on  the  tree. 

And  skies  serene  and  beautiful, 
But,  shall  I  never  see  ?" 

She  clasped  her  arms  around  his  neck, 

And  kiss'd  him  o*er  and  o'er, 
And  said  could  I  but  se«  thy  face 

I  would  not  sorrow  more. 


He  tried  to  soothe  with  loving  words. 

And  hade  her  never  mind ; 
That  he  and  mother  loved  as  well, 

As  if  she  were  not  blind. 

He  told  her  of  a  brighter  world. 

Up  in  the  soft  blue  air ; 
And  mother  said  if  they  were  good. 

They'd  see  each  other  there.—  ^ 

Soon  after  this,  the  little  girl 
Grew  sick,  and  pale,  and  weak ; 

Her  brother  still  kept  by  her  side. 
Still  kissed  her  tender  cheek. 

He'd  kneel  beside  her  little  bed. 

And  earnest  pray  to  heaven. 
That  if  so  pure  a  soul  had  sins. 

That  they  might  be  forgiven. 

She  whisper'd  these  last  loving  words, 

"  Oh,  do  not  weep  for  me : 
I'm  going  to  tnat  briffhter  world 

I  soon,  I  soon  shall  see." 

C.  M. 


Antiquities.— The  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania  has  commeDced  the  publi- 
cation of  scarce  works  relative  to  America  ; 
and  several  quaintly  written  and  very  va- 
luable histories  of  particular  events,  have 
been  bronght  to  light  and  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all.  The  first  number  brought 
to  us  a  curious  narrative  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  New  York ;  and  the  fifth  number, 
now  before  us  contains  the  **  Journal  of 
Isaac  Senter,  Physician  and  Surgeoa  to 
the  troops  detached  trom  the  Americaa  Ar- 
my encamped  at  Cambridge,  (Mass.,)  on  a 
secret  expedition  against  (Suebiec,  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Benedict  Arnold,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1775."  ) 

This  has  been  printed  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  of  this 
city,  and  the  Society  has  made  a  very  valu- 
able addition  to  its  Library,  by  including  it 
in  its  Journal.  We  understand  that  among 
the  forthcoming  works,  will  be  a  history 
of  the  Battle  of  B  randy  wine.— l/l  S.  Ga- 
zette. 


Expensive  Medicine, — One  of  the  new  pro- 
ducts of  chemical  operations,  called  Anco- 
nittnef  made  from  the  Aconitum  Napelius,  or 
wolfsbane,  far  exceeds  in  value  any  other 
artificial  substance  ever  made.  ^Twelve 
grains  of  the  article  have  lately  been  re- 
ceived as  a  large  importation,  by  Mr.  Fatter- 
son,  apothecary  in  this  place,  for  which  he 
paid  fifteen  dollars  in  New  York.  At  that 
rate,  an  ounce  would  cost  six  hundred  dol- 
lars; a  pound  nine  thousand  six  hundred 
dollars ;  and  a  ton  would  be  worth  no  less  a 
sum  than  twenty-one  millions  five  hundred 
and  four  thousand  dollars.— Wm^  Union. 
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NEWS  FROM  ENGLAND  BY  THE 
GREAT  WESTERN. 

The  TariflT  is  suspended  in  mid  air. 

The  measure  still  lingers  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  American  provision  trade  has  );)artaken 
of  the  facilities  which  the  Treasury  order  af- 
fords. 

Discussions  continue  as  to  how  the  Tariff 
will  fare  in  the  Lords.  The  opinions  of  some 
300  members  of  that  House  are  ascertained, 
it  is  said,  and  they  are  nearly  balanced  ;  but 
the  views  of  some  50  more  arc  oscillating. 
Upon  these  the  fate  of  the  measure  and  of 
the  Government  depends. 

In  various  pans  of  the  country  large  num- 
bers of  operatives  have  struck  for  an  advance 
of  waiges. 

The  Polish  insurrection  is  entirely  crushed. 
The  leaders  had  been  imprisoned  in  all 
quarters.  Potocki,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
late  revolt,  has  been  condemned  to  death,  and 
executed  at  Siedlce. 

In  Persia  the  cholera  is  raging  with  devas- 
tating effect. 


} 


<> 


I 


An  Italian  Weekly  Newspaper  is  to  be  pub 
iished  in  Paris,  to  advocate  the  unity  of  Italy, 
her  rights,  especialy  liberi)  of  conscience. — 
We  have  the  prospectus,  which  is  admirably 
written." 

We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  names  of 
subscribers.  The  price  is  $3  a  year.  Sub- 
scriptions received  for  shorter  periods. 


MuM3iT  Wheat. — We  learn  from  a  friend 
on  the  North  River,  that  the  kernels  of  mum- 
my wheat,  which  he  received  from  us,  are 
already  out  of  the  ground  and  very  promising. 
It  is  probable  that  it  will  prove  to  be  winter 
wheat,  that  is  a  biennial  plant,  dying  down  to 
the  ground  in  the  Autumn,  and  bearing  seed 
the  next  year.  If  so,  our  friends  who  have 
planted  it  will  know  how  to  treat  it 


.If  ew  IiiveiiUoDS  in  France* 
A  great  number  of  models  were  exhibited 
in  Paris,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institute,  'he 
following  brief  notices  of  which  we  have 
made  out  from  a  long  letter  in  the  New  York 
Coorrler  des  Etats  Unis. 

A  balloon  lo  be  steered  by  the  recoil  of  a 
eannoQ  fired  from  it ;  a  telegraph  for  use  on 
railroads ;  long  tubes  for  the  conveyance  of 
letters,  instead  of  mail  coaches,  &c. ;  Rail- 
cars  moved  by  water  power;  M.  Melaurier's 
new  moving  power ;  M.  Gautier's  dilated  air 
engina  ;  Daguerreotype  applied  to  geological 
science ;  M.  Radiguel's  apparatus  for  the  dry 


navigation  of  ships  across  isthmusses,  &c. ; 
Results  of  M.  Faraday's  researches  into  the 
analogy  between  light,  electricity  and  mag- 
uetism  ;  The  Siderial  Light  of  M.  Gaudin,  a 
substitute  for  the  Drummond  light,  made  by 
subsisting  the  vapor  of  ether  or  alcohol  for 
hydrogen. 

This  last  invention  promises  much.  The 
Minister  of  Marine  has  sent  M.  G.  to  Toulon, 
to  try  it  in  steam-ships.  A  reservoir  of  oxy- 
gen is  prepared,  from  which  a  small  stream 
is  supplied,  (by  the  pressure  of  mercury,) 
through  a  tube,  to  the  centre  of  a  flame  of 
ether  or  alcohol,  upon  a  globule  of  magnesia, 
supported  on  a  platina  needle.  The  intense 
light  is  dispersed  by  a  parabolic  reflector, 
whose  focus  is  at  the  globule.  Ten  litres  of 
oxygen  will  supply  ten  lights  for  an  hour-^ 
They  are  applicable  to  vessels  of  different 
kinds,  railcars,  &c.,  and  might  prevent  many 
accidents. 

M.  Serre  proposes  to  cure  stammering  by- 
the  practice  of ''equisyllatton,"  or  a  careful 
distinct  and  equal  pronunciation  of  syllables. 
He  insists,  however,  that  nothing  can  be  done 
without  the  resolution  and  perseverance  of 
the  patient. 


WAY  TO  KBJBP   TRUB  lifiMT. 

Is  this  a  fast — to  keep 

The  larder  lean. 

And  clean. 
From  fat  of  veals  and  sheep  I 

Is  it  to  quit  the  dish 

Of  flesh,  yet  still 

To  fill 
The  platter  high  with  fish  ? 

Is  it  to  fast  an  hour, 

Or  ragged  go. 

Or  show 
A  downcast  look  and  sour  ? 

No :  'tis  a  fast  to  dole 

Thv  sheaf  of  wheat. 

Ana  mt*at 
Unto  the  hungry  soul. 

It  is  to  fast  from  strife. 

From  old  debate 

And  hate ; 
To  circumcise  thy  life  ; 

To  show  a  heart  ^rief-rent ; 

To  starve  thy  sm, 

Not  bin ; 
And  that's  to  keep  thy  Lent. 

Herrick. 


^ 
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TRIFLES 

How  18  it,  o'er  the  strongest  mind 

That  trifles  hold  such  sway  ? 
A  word — nay,  e'en  a  look  unkind, 

May  darken  all  life's  day. 
Oh.  in  this  world  of  daily  care, 

The  thousands  that  have  erred 
Can  any  hardship  belter  bear 

Than  they  can  bear  a  word. 

The  man  who  with  heroic  heart 

Can  stem  misfortunes  meet. 
Unflinchingly  perform  his  part, 

And  struggle  'gainst  defeat. 
Wiih  faith  unaltered — yet  can  lose 

His  temper  e'en  for  au^^ht 
Which  falls  not  at  his  will  would  choose, 

Or  proves  not  what  he  Bought. 

And  woman  can  forgive  a  wrong 

Which  casts  her  on  the  world, 
Far  better  than  forgive  the  tongue 

That  may  some  sneer  have  hurled  ; 
A  thousand  times  prefer  a  lot 

As  hard  as  want  deplores. 
Than  feet  or  think  herself  forgot 

By  one  her  heart  adores ! 

Alas,  the  human  mould's  at  fault  * 

And  still  by  turns  it  claims 
A  nobleness  that  can  exalt 

A  littleness  that  shames ! 
Of  strength  and  meanuens  still  combined. 

Compound  of  mean  and  grand. 
And  trifles  thus  would  shake  the  mind 

That  would  a  tempest  stand. 

Give  me  that  soul-superior  power, 

That  conquest  over  fate, 
Which  sways  the  weakness  of  the  hour. 

Rules  little  things  as  great ; 
That  lulls  the  human  waves  of  strife 

With  words  and  feelings  kind. 
And  makes  the  trials  of  our  life 

The  triumphs  of  our  mind. 

Selected* 


Gardening. 


^ 


At  this  season  of  the  year  there  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  instinct  aroused  in  man  to 
g<k  forth  and  work  Mpon  the  soil — a  natural 
fondness  to  observe  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  a  dci^ire  to  assist  her. 

Cowper,  we  think  it  is,  has  finely  ex- 
pressed this  desire  in  the  following  lines, 
and  in  a  brief  space  suggested  various 
means  of  its  gratification : 

*'The  most  unfurnished  With  the  means  of 

life. 
And  they  that  never  pass  their  brick-wall 

bounds 
To  range  the  fields  and  treat  their  lungs  with 

air. 


i 


Yet  feel  the  instinct:  overhead 
Suspend  their  craggy  boxes,  planted  thick. 
Ana  watered  duly.    There  the  pitcher  siands, 
A  fragment,  and  the  spoutless  tea-pot  there,— 
And  witness  how  close-pent  man  regrets 
The  countr}' ;  with  what  ardor  he  contrives 
A  peep  at  nature,  when  he  can  do  more." 

Boston  Paper. 

From  "  Old  BMmphrey's  R§oeipts:* 

For  a  Fit  of  Extratagance  or  Folly, — Gk) 
to  the  workhouse,  or  speak  with  the  ragged 
and  wretched  inmates  of  a  jail,  and  you  will 
be  convinced, 

<*  Who  makes  his  bed  of  briars  and  thorns. 
Must  be  content  to  lie  forlorn." 

'*  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  your  money  for 
that  which  is  not  bread  ?  and  your  labor  for 
that  which  satisfieth  not  ?"    Isa.  xlv.  20. 

RECEIPT. 

Lemon  Creamy  or  Floating  Island, — Beat 
the  yolks  of  twelve  e;;gs  to  the  juice  of  four 
lemons ;  make  it  sweet,  and  set  it  over  a  fur- 
nace or  chafing  dish  of  coals ;  stir  it  till  it  be- 
comes thick  ;  then  pour  it  into  a  dish  ;  whip 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  high  froth,  and 
serve  it  on  the  cream. 


Some  of  our  subscribers  have  given  us  no 
notice  of  their  wish  to  receive  the  second  vo- 
lume, or  to  stop  their  subscriptions,  so  that  we 
are  in  doubt.  Not  wishing  to  burthen  any  with 
our  magazine  or  the  postage,  we  shall  cease 
sending  it  to  some  of  those  whose  terms  ex- 
pired with  the  first  volume,  but  shall  be  hap- 
py to  commence  again  if  it  be  their  wish. — 
We  can  always  supply  back  numbers,  as  the 
work  is  stereotyped. 
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PARSONAGE    OF    EPWORTH.    ENGLAND, 

T/ie  Natice  Town,  of  the   Wcslei/!. 


/       Wlioever  can  rcj^.ird  ilie  WesleySjOr  the 

>  VVesleyans,  wiiho'.it  a  feeling  of  rcspcci  and 

',  bvc,  must   liav-  lived  oiil  of  ilic  sphere  of 

;.  ihi'lr  g  Micl  jiiinciplea  and  their  good  works. 

\  He  must  have  been  unacquainted  "'iih  Me- 

(  thodis!s,  or    have   knoivn   only  tho^e  ivho 

!  either  oljs<;urcd  ihc  grcnl  doLtriuts  cf  iht-ir 

/  E-uuders,  or  \iolattO   them   in  proclice.      If 

}  there  he  nmcng  our  rojilcra  wiio  can  look 

I  with  indilTercnce  on  the  simiile  hahita'.lon  of 

J  llie  Wesleys,   wc  ivi:i  vir.laic  to  say,  that 

j  they  cannot  have  yet  tile  by  side  nilh  men 

I  of  their  sociv'lv  in  nn  Union  S.bhaih-schoul, 

\  at  eiigngrd  iiiih  ihnn  in  any  of  the  othnr 

^  philantSiropic  eiitci prizi'S  ut  our  dtiy. 
)       The  only  go:'d  and  proper  way,  perhaps, 

j  ia  cases  in  which  it  is  possihlo,  lo  form  a 
decided  opinion  of  ihe  mrri's  tf  any  Chrii 


I  lian  denomination,  is  not  to  slop  a 
)Ctrines,  or  U 
'  principles,  but   to  me^t 


of  ihtir  plni 


Ihein  in  Ihe  open  field  of  Christinn  labor; 
and,  after  iiyiiin  our  Blrengih  wiih  ihcirs 
for  a  suffi'^ienL  limc,  and  bringing  our  zeal 
st!f denial  and  peisererance  into  compari- 
son will)  llii  irs,  sii  down  nnd  deliterale  hy 
oiirscUta.  whether,  and  in  which  of  our 
firmer li.iva  we  have  become  confirmed  by 
thul  rs[xi:L:;ce,  and  what  correction,  hint  i 
or  new  v'n-.ws  wc  may  derive  from  their  ex- 
ample. IJap[y  it  is  for  this  country,  that 
niany  ef  i:s  UpsI  inhahtlanta  have  been  for 
years  tngiiged  in  such  cooperation.  The 
gucd  eflVcIs  we  may  discover  on  every  band, 
evtn  if  ne  are  not  so  happy  as  (o  feel  and 
cnjny  ihein  viihin  our  own  breasts,  or  lo 
exhibit  iheni  in  our  lives. 

Ijnion,  Chvistiun  union,  must  be  the  in. 
scription  on  the  banner  of  America ;  and 
well  may  wc  pray  for  ihe  suceess  of  those    ■ 
who  arc  endeavoring  already  to  raise  that 
banner  for  the  world.— 5«<  Vol.  I.  p.  17. 
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SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

Molokai  is  a  little  island  near  the  centre 
of  the  Hawaiian  group.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  inhabitants  were  all  heathen  ;  and  some- 
times murdered  their  infant  children.  They 
lived  like  the  brutes.  Much  of  their  con. 
duct  was  too  shameful  to  be  described.  It 
is  only  twelve  years  since  a  missionary, 
(Mr.  Hitchcock,)  selted  on  the  island.  Be- 
fore that  time  they  had  only  heard  a  ser- 
mon occasionally  from  a  passing  missionary, 
or  on  their  visits  at  Maui,  a  neigboring 
island.  Now  there  are  over  six  hundred 
church  members,  many  of  whom  appear  to 
be  truly  pious.  They  have  built  a  strong 
and  neat  stone  meeting-house ;  one  hundred 
feet  by  forty-five,  with  a  gallery  that  will 
contain  two  hundred  persons.  The  floor  is 
the  earth  made  smooth  and  hard,  and  is 
covered  with  strong  clean  mats.  And  the 
house  is  nearly  filled  with  comfortable  set- 
tees, which  the  people  have  made  for  them, 
selves.     On  the  Sabbath  it  is  usually  filled. 

Some  months  ago,  there  was  an  examina- 
tion of  most  of  the  schools  on  (he  island. — 
The  day  afler  the  examination,  according  to 
a  notice  previously  given,  the  children  as- 
sembled, and  many  of  their  parents  with 
them,  to  organize  a  juvenile  temperance  so- 
ciety. The  church  was  crowded.  We 
had  seven  short  addresses,  (five  of  them  from 
natives,)  and  four  temperance  songs,  in 
which  many  of  the  children  united  ;  and  I 
have  seldom  heard  sweeter  music  than  some 
of  these  children  made. 

The  parents  know  how  to  make  strong 
drink  out  of  the  juice  of  sweet  potatoes, 
sugar-cane  and  various  kinds  of  roots. — 
And  although  this  is  now  forbidden  by 
their  laws,  yet  as  many  of  them  were  once 
drunkards,  perhaps  some  of  them  make  it 
still  secretly,  and  offer  it  to  their  children. 
Moreover,  many  of  them  go  oflfto  Lahaina, 
where  many  ships  come,  (sometimes  forty 
at  once,)  chiefly  American ;  and  some  of 
thera  brings  these  deadly  poisons  and  try  to 
sell  thera  to  the  natives.  There  too  they 
find  many  beer  shops.  Since  the  meeting, 
there  has  been  another  held  in  a  diflerent 
part  of  the  island  ;  and  now  nearly  all  the 
children  and  youth  from  four  years  old  to 
eighteen,— about  one  thousand, — have  joined 
the  society. 

More  than  two  hundred  of  them  belong 
to  the  station  school,  near  our  residence, 
which  I  daily  superintend.  In  the  morning 
after  reading  a  portion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  prayer,  those  who  can  read,  recite  • 
a  verse  of  Scripture.     In  the  afternoon  the 


School  is  opened  by  singing  a  hymn,  And 
prayer ;  and  many  little  ones  who  cannot 
read,  join  in  singing.  And  their  voices  are 
so  sweet,  and  they  sing  so  well,  that  I  am 
often  delighted  by  heanng  them,  and  remind- 
ed of  those  beautiful  words,  **  The  desert 
shall  rejoice,"  «'  even  with  joy  and  singing." 
There  are  also  more  than  four  hundred  of 
this  army  who  belong  to  a  Sabbath  school 
which  I  superintend.  In  the  morning  they 
assemble  an  hour  before  public  worship ; 
and,  afier  prayer  and  singing,  they  recite 
the  verses  and  hymns  learned  through  the 
week,  and  hearr  the  Scripture,  which  they 
have  recited,  explained  to  them  ;  then,  after 
a  short  recess,  they  go  to  church,  where 
they  again  unite  in  singing  the  songs  of 
Z\on,-'LeUer  from  P.  J.  Gulick  in  the 
Day  spring, 

"  Most  of  those  who  attend  the  school," 
says  Mr.  Hitchcock,  *<  have  during  the  past 
year,  been  in  the  habit  of  contributing,  for 
benevolent  pursoses,  one  stick  of  wood  each 
fer  month.  And  I  can  assu/e  you  it  is  no 
uninteresting  sight  to  see  men,  women,  and 
sometimes  children,  bringing  their  humble 
ofl^efings  on  their  shoulders  from  the  dis- 
tance of  one,  two  or  more  miles.  The 
men  go  into  the  mountains,  and  get  the 
sticks,  both  for  themselves  and  their  wives; 
but  the  latter  bring  and  present  their  own. 
Though  the  people  are  superlatively  poor, 
yet  their  contributions  for  one  year  in  this 
way  will  amount  to  not  far  from  twenty 
dollars."  ^ 


Th£  Circumvlar.^This  is  the  name  of  a 
new  machine  tor  cuttinp^  down  trees,  &c.  It 
caa  be  fixed,  it  is  said,  m  a  minute  and  a  hal^ 
and  will  cut  through  a  tree  at  the  rate  of 
three  inches  per  minute,  without  causing  the 
waste  the  woodman  makes  with  his  axe, 
leaving  a  groove  of  only  one  and  a  half  inches 
around  the  tree.  It  is  applicable  for  other 
purposes,  such  as  the  cutting  of  stone  or  iron, 
for  cutting  iron  piping  any  size,  or  in  any  po- 
sition, likewise  lor  turning  the  mouldings  of 
columns. 


A  boy  about  twelve  years  of  age,  met  with 
a  singular,  and  probably  fatal  accident,  on  Bos- 
ton Common  on  Wednesday  last.  He  was 
playing  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  having 
shot  an  arrow,  with  a  heavy  steel  barb,  per- 

Eendicularly  in  the  air,  it  descended  and  hit 
im  upon  the  head  with  such  force  that  it 
penetrated  his  cap  and  sunk  deeply  into  his 
scull.  The  arrow  was  drawn  out  by  the 
force  da  lever,  and  the  little  fellow  is  so 
badly  injured  that  he  is  not  expected  to  re- 
cover.— Boston  paper* 
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SKCTCH&S  IN    OHIO. 

From  th«  Ciftcinnati  DcUly  Gazdld 

What  could  be  more  sirange,  than  thai  in 
a  little  jauQt  into  the  interior  of  our  Slate,  I 
should  have  encountered  a  person  who,  twen- 
ty-nine years  ago,  threaded  the  same  tho- 
roughfare, then  luile  more  than  a  dim  waggon 
track,  on  horsebaclc,  bound  for  Mississippi, 
where  he  has  lived  ever  since,  ihis  bcins:  the 
first  time  he  has  re-traced  his  steps  to  Penn- 
sylvania— the  Stale  frdm  which,  the  same 
year  and  the  same  season  of  ihe  year,  I  my- 
self came  to  Ohio,  though  by  a  different  chan- 
nel. 

In  1816,  tlie  person  to  whom  I  allude, 
passed  directly  through  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  on  horseback,  from  VVheelrn^ 
—threading  intermediate  forests,  laboring 
through  extensive  morasses,  and  meeting 
only  here  and  there,  at  such  spots  as  Zanes- 
ville  and  Chiliicothe,  with  anything  beyond 
the  wilderness  and  its  natural  inhabitants,  the 
prairies  and  their  wild  rovers — with  occa- 
sional farms  in  a  ruile*  state  ot  cultivation, 
*«  deadenings^'  here  and  there  that  diversified 
the  landscape,  in  the  midst  or  on  their  edges 
smoke  curlmg  aloft  from  the  cabin  of  ihe 
settler,  or  the  wagon-camp  of  the  emigrant. 
Only  twenty-nine  years  had  passed,  but^the 
heavy  forests  had  disappeared,  the  waj^on- 
track  had  been  changed  to  a  Macadamized 
road,  huts  and  hamlets  had  given  place  to 
flourishing  towns,  the  little  villages  of  that 
day  were  ihe  enterprising  young  cities  of  this, 
and  what  was  then  the  naked  prairie  and  the 
dense  wilderness,  were  now  some  of  the  gar- 
den spots  of  a  great  Slate.  -  The  feelings  of 
my  new  acquaintance  were  quite  overwhelm- 
ing, and  he  would  remain  for  half  an  hour  at 
a  time,  gazing  out  of  the  CL*ach  upon  the 
highly  cultivated  region  through  which  we 
were  passing,  without  uttering  a  word. 

Hillsborough  is  a  beautiful  place — beauti- 
fully located,  and  elegantly  built  up,  number- 
ing at  this  time  only  about  1,000  inhabitants. 
It  is,  however,  the  seat  of  elegance  and 
refinement,  and  is  destined  to  be  that  of 
learning.  It  has  a  fine  Female  Academy  in 
it,  pupils  being  sent  from  Cincinnati  and 
places  still  more  distant ;  and  a  handsome 
large  brick  building  for  a  Male  Ili^h  School, 
which  numbers  nearly  one  hundred  students. 

The  ride  from  Hillsborough  to  ChiU'cothe, 
is  in  great  part  over  the  bottom  lands  of  Paint 
creek,  famous  for  their  great  corn,  and  mem- 
orable for  their  Indian  IVfounds  and  other  ves- 
tiges of  a  long-lost  race. 

The  Old  Metropolis  impresses  me  most 
favorably.  It  has  a  population  of  about  6,000 
persons,  and  has  some  marks  of  taste  beyond 
any,  but  one  or  two  interior  towns,  in  the 
State.  The  building  used  for  the  sittings  of 
the  Courts  is  the  old  State  House,  in  which 
oar  State  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  our 
earlier  laws  enacted.  It  is  a  very  substantial 
building,  as  was  the  race  by  whom  it  was  put 


up, — that  of  the  Pioneers, — and  if  lei  alone 
will^nuch  outstand  the  last  survivor  of  them. 

Several  of  the  principal  towns  on  the  Mia- 
mi canal  are  rejoicing  in  their  "hydraulie 
works.*' — Chill  icoihe  can  also  boast  of  hers. 
Not  far  from  these  is,  perhaps,  the  largest 
and  best  slaughter-house  in  the  United  States, 
not  even  excepting  those  of  Porkopolis;  and 
**a  murderous  bloody  business'*  is  to  be  car-  , 
ried  on  within  its  walls  the  coming:  season, 
among  the  swinish  multitudes  of  the  Scioto 
Valley. 

Chiliicothe  is  very  beautifully  situated, 
within  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  hardly  second 
to  (hose  of  the  Queen  City,  ^nd  there  is  so 
fine  a  rural  taste  among  its  inhabitants,  that, 
standing  on  one  of  These  eminences,  the 
houses  of  the  town  can  barely  be  seen 
through  the  tops  of  the  numerous  trees  thai 
rise  from  the  streets  and  the  yards.  Entire 
squares,  and  a  good  many  of  them,  are  paved 
with  admirable  sandstone  from  the  s>urround- 
ing  hills,  quarried  in  large  blocks  and  squared. 
But  when  I  asked  for  her  library,  it  had  fail- 
ed, and  the  books  been  suffered  to  go  to  auc- 
tion ; — her  historical  society,  it  had  died  of 
syncope  ;— her  literary  associations,  her  read- 
ing room,  her  higher  inslituiions  of  learning, 
they  were  not  to  be  found. 

The  extent  of  fine  farms,  however, — 500, 
800,  and  1000  acres  in  a  single  one, — is  the 
greatest  check  to  the  growth  of  the  town  that 
oould  be  imposed  upon  it. 

I  find  this  region  rich,  even  beyond  expec- 
tation, in  remains  of  the  lost  race  of  Abori- 
gines. Within  a  circle  extending  not  more 
than  six  miles  around  Chiliicothe,  these  re- 
mains can  be  counted  by  hundreds.  Some 
of  the  **  fortifications  "  or  "  walled  towns  " 
are  of  great  extent,  containing  as  many  as  ten 
to  fifteen  large  mounds  within  a  single  enclo- 
sure. A  number  have  recently  been  surveyed 
and  plotted  by  two  or  three  public-spirited 
gentlemen  here,  whose  names  will  be  honor- 
ably mentioned  hereafter  in  connection  with 
the  Antiquities  of  the  West.  The  same  gen- 
tlemen have  also  opened  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  mounds,  and  been  rewarded 
for  their  labor  by  procuring  large  numbers  of 
antiquities,  several  of  them  rarer  than  any  I 
have  heretofore  seen.  The  most  singular  of 
them  are  made  of  a  very  hard  and  heary 
stone,  such  as  is  not  found  anywhere  in  this 
region,  nor  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  so  far  as 
I  am  informed,  and  wroughi  into  mathemati- 
cal forms  ot  exquisite  finish,  with  an  art  now 
lost.  Some  of  these  have  been  found  at  the 
bottoms  of  the  mounds,  on  the  line  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  adjacent  plain,  encased  in  copper^ 
mingled  in  with  skeletons,  some  of  which 
bear  upon  their  sculls  the  marks  of  sanguin* 
ary  conflict. 

I  have  little  doubt,  from  the  recent  discove- 
ries, that  this  immediate  region  is  richer  in 
Indian  Antiquities  than  any  that  has  yet  been 
explored.  Some  of  the  remains  to  which  I 
have  referred,  are  beautifully  carved,  and 
others  have  doubtless  been  used  as  imple- 
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menis  of  manufacture.  The  indications  are 
Mrong,  lUut  tlie  present  inhabitants  of  this 
cenual  part  of  the  b'ciolo  Vajley. 

*' Are  but  a  hand/ul  lo  the  tribes  that  sleep 
Beneath  its  surface/' 

PROBUS. 

ARACCiG. 

The  Arum  THrsE,  No.  20.  Symplocarpus 
fcBi'idus — Skunk  Cabhage.  Place,  America. 
Qucliiy.  FcBiid.  Power.  Nervine,  acrid. 
Use,     Drowsy,  spasms,  rheumatism. 

Botanical  Analysis. — Natural  Order, — 
Aracese.  Aroidea!.  —  J.  Piperitae.  —  L. — 
Cla$s  IV.     Telrandria.     Order — Monogynia. 

Natural  History  of  the  Skunk  Cabbage, 

SyaiPLocAKPUs  Fcetcdus  is  a  common  plant, 
^owioj^  in  swamps,  meadows  and  ditches, 
renowned  for  its  odor,  which  is  scarcely  less 
offensive  than  that  of  the  animal  whose  name 
it  bears.  It  is  remarkably  volatile,  and  cannot 
be  retained  by  any  menstruum.  The  plant  is 
exclusively  a  native  of  Norili  America,  and 
delights  in  shade.  It  seldom  appears  sporad- 
ically, and  where  found  at  all,  it  is  generally 
in  abundance.  An  extremely  humid  and  rich 
soil  appears  necessary  to  its  luxuriant  growth. 

The  plant  is  subaquatie,  flowering  and 
leafing  from  the  roji,  which  consists  of  a 
vast  number  of  rerticillate  cylindrical  thick 
fibres,  many  of  which  are  near  a  fourth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  They  diverge  from 
their  point  of  cincture,  and  penetrate  the 
earth  or  mire  to  the  de()th  of  two  feel,  and 
someiiiues  more.  The  fibres  are  whitish,  co- 
lored with  brownish-red  rings. 

The  flowers  appear  hefure  the  leaves,  or  at 
least  when  these  make  their  appearance  they 
are  closely  convoluted.  The. leaves  are  pre- 
ceded by  colored  sheathing  stipules,  and'  about 
the  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May,  are 
fully  developed,  when  they  are  very  large. 
They  are  commonly  twelve,  fifteen  and  eigh- 
teen inches  long,  and  nine  or  ten  broad  ;  they 
are  tomeiimes  seen  in  favorable  situations, 
more  than  two  feet  long,  and  twelve  inches 
broad.  They  are  oblong,  ovate,  heart-shaped, 
at  the  base  smooth,  strongly  veined,  and 
have  a  large  succulent  middle  rib  projecting 
below. 

The  flowers  are  concealed  in  a  singular, 
spongy,  ovoid  spa^e,  acuminated  and  depress- 
ed, ooliquely  at  the  apex,  and  auriculaied  at 
the  base.  These  spaibes  have  the  appear- 
ance, and  are  not  unaptly  compared  to  some 
kinds  of  shells.  Upon  opening  them  the 
flowers  are  found  situated  upon  a  globose  pe- 
di^culated  spadix.  They  are  destitute  of 
petals,  have  a  four-parted  calyx  divided  at  the 
base.  Segments  hooded,  flattened  and  notch- 
ed at  the  apex.  There  are  four  stamens  situ- 
ated opposite  to  the  divisions  of  the  calyx, 
having  flat,  awl-shaped  filaments,  with  short 
oblong  anthers.  The  style  is  thick,  and  four- 
^  kided,  stigma  shorter  than  the  stamens.     The 


seeds  are  numerous,  large,  naked,  irregularly 
roundish,  and  speckled  with  purple  and  yel- 
low ;  they  are  immersed  in  a  large  spongy 
receptacle  near  to  the  surface. 

Chemical  and  Medical  Properties. 

Every  part  of  this  curious  plant,  even  the 
seeds,  is  strongly  imbued  with  the  peculiar 
alliaceous  odor,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
vulgar  name  expressive  of  the  obnoxiousness 
of  the  plant.  The  odor  emanating  from  the 
broken  spaihe  and  the  bruised  seeds  re- 
sembles the  smell  of  asafcetida.  The  leaves 
have,  perhaps,  a  more  disagreeable  smell 
than  any  other  part  of  the  plant.  Their 
odor  has  been  compared  to  that  thrown  off 
by  tne  skunk,  or  pole-cat,  and  like  that,  it 
may  be  perceived  at  a  considerable  distance. 

The  smell  from  the  spathe  and  flowers  is 
punsrent  and  very  subtle.  The  pungency  is 
probably  concentrated  and  increased  by  being 
shut  up  and  confined  in  a  close  room  ;  but  in 
the  open  air  has  certainly  no  pernicious  effect, 
and  the  ridiculous  tales  of  its  deadly  inflaence 
have  no  foundation. 

Various  experiments  seem  to  show  that 
this  plant  contains  a  volatile  acid  principle, 
readily  dissipated  by  heat,  a  resinous  sub- 
stance, and  a  gummy  or  mucous  principle.— 
The  seeds  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fixed  oil.  The  root  as  well  as  every  part  of 
the  plant  possesses  very  powerful  antispas- 
modic powers,  similar  to  those  of  asafoetida, 
and  other  foetid  gums.  It  has  been  highly 
recommended  as  a  palliative  in  spasmodic 
asthma,  and  it  is  reputed  to  have  effected 
very  considerable  relief,  when  other  means 
had  failed.  Thirty  or  forty  grains  of  the 
cried  pulverized  roots  are  recommended  to  be 
given  during  the  paroxysm,  and  repeated  as 
often  as  circumstances  may  require.  After 
the  fit  has  gone  off  it  is  necessary  to  perse- 
vere in  the  use  of  the  medicine  ;  its  continu- 
ance is  recommended  till  the  patient  is  entire- 
ly cured.  The  practice  is  said  to  be  imitated 
from  that  of  some  of  the  Indians  (who  call 
this  plant  shoka)  in  their  treatment  of  this 
complaint. 

Two  tea-spoonfuls  of  the  powdered  root  of 
this  plant,  given  in  spirits  and  water,  have 
procured  immediate  relief  in  cases  of  violent 
hysteria,  alter  the  ordinary  remedies  for  such 
affections,  musk,  and  other  antispasmodics 
had  been  inetlectually  tried.  On  repeating 
the  use  of  the  medicine,  it  afforded  more  last- 
ing relief  than  any  other  remedy  had  giren. 
It  has  also  afforded  very  considerale  benefit  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  in  wandering  spasmodic 
pains,  and  in  hooping-cough,  in  chronic 
coughs  of  patients  having  a  cold  and  phleg- 
matic habit. 

The  bruised  leaves  are  frequently  applied 
to  ulcers  and  recent  wounds,  with  very  good 
effect.  They  are  also  used  as  an  external  ap- 
plication in  cutaneous  affections,  and  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  leaves  is  successfully  ap- 
plied to  different  species  of  herpes.  Among 
the  people  in  the  country  the  leaves  are  com* 
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mooly  used  to  dress  blisters,  with  the  view 
of  promoting  their  discharge ;  for  this  purpose 
they  are  slightly  bruised,  by  being  laid  on  a 
Dal  board,  and  having  a  rolling-pin  passed  a 
lew  times  over  them  to  reduce  the  projecting 
middle  rib,  nerves  and  vems,  so  as  to  enable 
every  part  of  the  leaf  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  blister.  This  plant  is  also 
strongly  recommended  in  scurvey,  as  well  as 
in  all  other  diseases  of  the  skin,  m  which  the 
officinal  wake-rubin  has  been  very  highly  ex- 
tolled, and  found  useful. 

As  the  active  proporiies  depend  on  a  vola* 
tile  principle,  it  is  better  to  preserve  it  in  well 
stopped  bottles,  cut  up  in  slices,  ready  to  pul* 
venze  when  wanted.  It  is  given  in  pills,  or 
mixed  with  syrup,  in  doses  of  ten  to  forty 
grains,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Heat 
greatly  impairs  its  virtues. — Selected, 

CfilfSUS  OF  TUB  IROCiUOIS. 

Extracts  from  the  Report  of  Mr,  Schoolcraft 
to  the  Legislature  of  Meu>  York,  Oct,  31, 
1845. 


•*• 


A  tropical  climate,  ample  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  their  consequence,  a  concentrated 
and  flxed  population,  raised  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Mexico,  and  some  other  leading 
nations  on  the  continent,  to  a  state  of  ease 
and  semi-civilization,  which  have  commanded 
the  surprise  and  admiration  of  historians. — 
But  it  may  be  said,  in  truth,  that,  in  their  fine 
physical  type,  and  in  their  energy  of  charac- 
ter, and  love  of  independence,  no  people, 
among  the  aboriginal  race,  has  ever  exceeded, 
any  has  ever  equalled,  the  Iroquois. 

Notes  and  sketches  were  taken  down  from 
the  lips  of  both  white  and  red  men,  wherever 
the  matter  itself  and  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  individual  appeared  to  justify  them.  Many 
of  the  ancient  forts,  barrows  and  general  pla- 
ces of  ancient  sepulchre  were  visited,  and  of 
some  of  them,  accurate  plans,  diagrams  or 
sketches  made  on  the  spot,  or  obtained 
from  other  hands.  A  general  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  subject  by  the  citizens  of 
western  New- York,  wherever  it  was  intro- 
duced, and  a  most  ready  and  obliging  dispo- 
sition evinced,  on  all  hands,  to  promote  the 
inquiry. 

The  present  being  the  first  time  that  a  for- 
mal and  full  census  of  a  nation  or  tribe  of 
Indians  has  been  called  for,  the  measure  pre- 
sented a  novel  question  to  the  Iroquois,  and 
led  to  extended  discussions. 

They  regarded  it  as  the  introduction  of  a 
Saxon  feature  into  their  institutions,  which 
like  a  lever,  by  some  process  not  apparent  to 
them,  was  designed,  in  its  ultimate  efiects,  to 
uplift  and  overturn  them.  And  no  small  de- 
l^ree  of  pith  and  irony  was  put  forth  against 
It  by  the  eloquent  respondents  who  st(x>d  in 
the  official  attitude  of  their  ancient  orators. — 
Everywhere  the  tribes  exalted  the  question 
into  one  of  national  moment.  Grave  and 
dignified  sachems  assembled  in  formal  coun- 


oils,  and  indulged  in  long  and  fluent  harangues 
to  their  people. 

"  Why,"  said  the  Tonewanda  chief,  Deooe- 
hogawa,  (called  John  Blacksmith,)  **  why  is 
this  census  asked  for,  when  we  are  in  a 
straitened  position  with  respect  to  our  reser- 
vation ?  Or  ii  it  is  important  to  you  or  us, 
why  was  it  not  called  for  before  ?  If  you  do 
not  wish  HO  obtain  facts  about  our  lands  and 
cattle,  to  tax  us,  what  is  the  object  of  the 
census  ?  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  infor- 
mation after  you  take  it  to  Governor  Wright, 
at  Skenectati  ?" 

Kaweaka,  a  Tuscarora  chief  of  intelligence, 
speaking  the  English  language  very  well,  in 
which  he,  is  called  William  Mount-Pleasant, 
gave  a  proof  in  yielding  promptly  that  he  had 
not  failed  to  profit  by  the  use  of  letters. — 
«*  We  know  our  own  rights.  Should  the 
legislature  attempt  to  tax  us,  our  protection 
is  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  forbids  it.*'  This  is  the  first  appeal,  it 
is  thought,  ever  made  by  an  Iroquois  to  this 
instrument. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Iroquois  cantons 
of  New- York  have,  as  yet,  any  productive 
commerce,  arts  or  manufactures.  But  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  they  are  at  least  able 
to  live  upon  their  own  means;  and  their 
condition  and  improvement  is  (certainly  within 
the  era  of  the  temperance  movement  among 
them,)  decidedly  progressive  and  encouraging. 
They  have  reached  the  point  in  industrial 
progress,  where  it  is  onl]^  necessary  to  go 
forward.  Numbers  of  families  are  eminently 
entitled  to  the  epithet  of  |;ood  practical  far- 
mers, and  are  living,  year  in  and  year  out,  in 
the  midst  of  agricultural  afliuence.  There 
would  appear  to  be  no  inaptitude  for  mechan- 
ical ingenuity,  hitherto:  the  proportion  of 
their  actual  number  who  have  embraced  the 
arts,  is  comparatively,  very  limited,  not  ex- 
ceeding, at  most,  two  or  three  to  a  tribe,  and 
the  efibrt  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  silver- 
smiths, blacksmiths,  carpenters  and  coopers. 
A  single  instance  of  a  wheelwright  and  fancy 
wagon  maker  occurs. 

In  cases  where  the  cultivation  of  English 
ffrains  and  the  raising  of  stock  have  thorough- 
ly enlisted  attention,  the  chase  has  long  ceas- 
ed to  attract  its  ancient  votaries,  and  in  these 
instances,  which  embrace  some  entire  bands, 
or  chieftaincies,  it  has  become  precisely  what 
it  is  in  civilized  communities,  where  game 
yet  exists,  an  amusement,  and  not  a  means  of 
reward. 

That  delusive  means  of  Indian  subsistence 
which  is  based  on  the  receipt  of  money  an- 
nuities from  the  government,  still  calls  togetli- 
er  annuallv,  and  sometimes  oftvner,  the  col- 
lective male  population  of  these  tribes,  at  an 
expense  of  time,  and  means,  which  is  wholly 
dispro portioned,  both  to  the  amount  actually 
received,  and  the  not  unimportant  incidenul 
risks,  moral  and  physical,  incurred  by  the 
assemblage.  Estimated  at  the  highest  rate 
which  can  be  taken,  the  sum,  per  capita,  of  . 
these  annuities,  will  not  on  an  average  of   s 
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crops  and  prices,  for  a  series  of  years,  equal 
the  eadh  value  of  seven  bushels  of  wheat — a 
product,  which,  as  a  meanif  of  subsistence  to 
the  Indian  family,  would  be  ot  double  or  tre- 
ble value.  But  this  is  far  Jrom  bein;^  the 
worst  effect  of  both  the  general  and  per  capi- 
ta cash  distribution.  Time  and  health  are  not 
oaly  sacrificed  to  obtain  the  pittance,  but  he 
is  fortunate  who  does  not  expend  the  amount 
in  the  outward  or  return  journey  from  the 
council  house,  or  in  the  purchase  of  some 
showy  but  valueless  articles  while  attending 
there. 

A  still  further  evil.  Hewing  from  these  an- 
nual gatherings  for  the  payment  of  Indian  an- 
noities,  is  the  stimulus  which  it  produces  in 
assembling  at  such  places  traders  and  specu- 
lating dealers  of  various  kinds,  who  are 
versed  in  this  species  of  tmffic,  and  who  well 
know  the  weak  points  of  the  native  character, 
and  how  best  to  profit  by  them.  In  eifect, 
lew  of  the  annuitants  reach  their  homes  with 
a  dime.  Most  of  them  have  expended  all, 
and  lost  their  time  in  addition.  Health  is  not 
ttofregoently  sacriliced  by  living  on  articles, 
or  in  a  manner  not  customary  at  home.  The 
iateroperate  are  confirmed  in  intemperance; 
and  the'  idle,  foppish  an  I  gay,  are  only 
more  enamoured  of  idleness,  foppishness  and 
pleasure.  Perhaps  nothing  would  better 
serve  to  advance  and  exalt  them,  as  a  people, 
than  the  application  of  these  annuities  to 
constitute  a  confederate  school  fund,  under 
some  compact  or  arrangement  with  the  State, 
by  which  the  latter  should  stipulate  to  extend 
the  frame-work  of  the  common  school  system 
over  their  reservations. 

The  condition  of  herdsmen  is  deemed  by 
theorists  and  historians  to  be  the  Hrst  step  in 
the  progress  from  the  hunter  state.    But  we 
are  m  want  of  a/1  evidence  to  show  that  there 
ever  was,  in  America,  a  pastoral  state.     In 
the  first  place,  the  tribes  had  tamed  no  quad- 
ruped, even  in  the  tropics,  but  the  lama. — 
The  bison  was  never  under  any  subjection, 
nor  a  fleece  ever  gathered,  as  iar  as  history 
tells  us,  from  the  Big-horn  or  Rocky  Moun- 
tain theep.    The  horse,  the  domestic  cow, 
the  hog  and  ihe  common  sheep,  were  brought 
over  after  the  discovery ;  and  the  Iroquois, 
like   most   of  their  western  brethren,  have 
been  very  slow,  all  advantages  considered,  in 
raising  them.    They  have,  in  fact,  had  no 
pastoral  state,  and  they  have  only  become 
herdsmen  at  the  time  that  they  took  hold  of 
the  plough.    The  number  of  domestic  ani- 
mals now  on  their  reservations,  as  shown  by 
the  tablet,  bears  a  full  proportion  to  their 
other  industrial  fields  of  labor.    It  will  be 
seen,  that  while  horses,  neat  cattle  and  hogs 
are  generally  raised,  sheep  come  in,  at  more 
mature  periods  of  advance,  and   are  found 
only  on  the  largest  and  best  cultivated  farms. 
Sheep,  trees,  and  cereales,  become  a  test  of 
their  advance.    With  this  stage,  we  general- 
ly find,  too,  the  field  esculents,  as  turnips, 
peas,  &C.,  and  also  buckwheat.    I  have  indi- 
cated, as  a  further  proof  of  their  advance  as 
herdsmen  and  graziers,  the  number  of  acres 


of  meadow  cut.  The  Iroquois  cultivate  no 
flax.  They  probably  raise  no  rye,  from  the 
fact  that  their  lands  are  better  adapted  to 
wheat  and  corn. 

The  potato  was  certainly  indigenous.  Sir 
^  alter  Raleigh,  in  his  efforts  at  colonization, 
had  it  brought  from  Virginia,  under  the  ori- 
ginal name  of  openawg.  But  none  of  the 
North  American  tribes  are  known  to  have 
cultivated  it.  They  dug  it  up,  like  other  in- 
genous  edible  roots  from  the  forest.  But  it 
has  lon§  been  introduced  into  their  villages 
and  spread  over  the  nortliem  latitudes,  far 
be*  ond  the  present  limit  of  the  zea  maize.— 
lis  cultivation  is  so  easy  and  so  similar  to 
that  of  their  favorite  corn,  and  its  yield  so 
j^reat,  that  it  is  remarkable  it  should  not 
have  received  more  general  attention  from  all 
the  tribes.  In  most  cases,  it  is  a  mere  item 
of  horticulture,  most  families  not  planting 
over  half  an  acre,  often  not  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  acre,  and  yet  more  frequently  none 
at  ail. 

The  apple  is  the  Iroquois  banana.  From 
the  earliest  introduction  ot  this  fruit  into 
New  York  and  New  France,  from  the  genial 
plains  of  Holland  and  Normandy,  these  tribes 
appear  to  have  been  captivated  by  its  taste, 
and  they  lost  no  lime  m  transferring  it,  by 
sowing  the  seed,  to  the  sites  of  their  ancient 
castles. 

The  first  effort  of  the  Iroquois  to  advance 
from  their  original  corn-field  and  garden  of 
beans  and  vines,  is  connected  with  the  letting 
out  of  their  spare  lands  to  white  men  who 
were  cast  on  their  frontiers,  to  cultivate,  re- 
ceiving for  it  some  low  remuneration  in  kind 
or  otherwise,  bv  way  of  rent.  These  receipts, 
1  was  informed,  low  as  they  are  in  amount, 
are  generally  paid  in  kind,  or  in  such  manner 
as  often  to  diminish  their  value  and  effect,  in 
contributing  to  the  proper  sustenance  of  the 
family. 

Not  a  few  persons  amongst  the  Onondagas 
and  Turcaroras,  and  the  Tonewandas  and 
other  bands  of  Senecas,  living  in  or  contigu- 
ous to  the  principal  wheat-growing  counties, 
labor  during  the  harvest  season  as  reapers  and 
cradlers,  with  skill  and  ability  in  those  occu- 
pations, and  receive  good  wages  in  cash. — 
There  are  a  few  engaged  some  parts  of  the 
year,  as  mariners  on  the  lakes. 

To  be  continued. 


CoNESTooA  Steam  Mill. — The  Lancaster, 
(Pa.)  Examiner  says,  the  efforts  which  have 
for  some  time  been  making  for  the  formation 
of  a  company  to  erect  a  large  Steam  Cottoa 
Factory  in  that  city  have  succeeded,  and  ope- 
rations will  be  immediately  commenced. 
Over  9100,000  have  already  been  subscribed, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  as  jnuch  more  as 
may  be  found  requisite  can  readily  be  obtain- 
ed. It  is  proposed  »o  erect  a  building  200  by 
60  feet,  of  sufficient  capacity  for  8000  spin- 
dles and  200  looms,  and  to  afford  employment 
for  about  300  operatives. 
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ENGLISH  SCENERY. 


We  namralljr  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in 
English  scenery,  all  of  us  ;  and  it  is  propcT 
tliat  we  should  :  for  England  is  the  native 
couniry  of  ihe  anceaiors  ul  mtist  of  u$,  and 
the  land  which  lias  produced  many  of  ihe 
best  books  and  men  in  the  world.  England 
has  also  long  been  engaged  in  susialDing 
iome  of  ihe  principles  nioai  valuolile  In  man; 
and  is  still  more  sirnngly  connected  wiih  us 
by  ideniiiy  or  interests,  ihnn  by  identity  of 
Innguage  and  of  blood. 

Wiih  Eaglisli  liicraiuie  many  of  ui  are 
belter  acquainted  than  most  Engishmen  ;  aiid 
we  feel,  (those  of  us  at  leasi  who  are  the 
deepest  read  in  the  beat  religious  authors,) 
ihat  we  owe  them  much  ol  wliai  we  enjoy. 
The  rural  poets  of  Great  Uriiaiii  have  had 
much  to  do  in  culiivaiing  our  taste;  and  the 
peculiar  features  of  ibe  scenery  in  which 
they  deligbted  are  stamped  on  our  Imagina- 
tion, in  company  wiib  many  agreeable  asso- 
ciations. The  castles  end  Gothic  style,  ol 
which,  in  certain  connections,  we  have  more 
ll.an  once  spoken  iu  a  mure  disparaging  iiian- 
ner  than  fashion  may  approve,  form  indis- 
pensable pans  in  English  landscape;,  and 
there  have  a  proper  and  a  valuable  character. 
We  have  disapproved  of  tlie  false  views  of 
past  and  present  limes  to  which  many  lo- 
mance-wriiers  have  made  tbcm  sabservieni; 


+ 


and    we   seriously    bvlieve,   that    the   Golbic  { 

style  of  arcliilccliirc  is  not  only  inconsisienl  ) 

with  our   habiia,  convenience    and  ioierest,  i 

but   founded    on    false    ]'rinciples    o(     taste.  ( 

opposed  to  ihe  ground-work  of  our  religious  ^ 

Among  the  many  allusions  to  the  remains 
of  feudal  edifices  made  l.y  B>iti»li  poeta^nooe 
lias  introduced  the  subject  in  a  pas»ing  maa. 
Iter,  with  more  pleasing  efTect  than  Miliou,  \ 
in  L'Allegro,"  or  the  Cheerful  Man. 

"Siraitniine.eye  has  caught  new  pleasure*. 
As  the  landscape  round  it  measures  ; 
BusscI  lawns  nnd  fallows  gray. 
Where  l!ic  nibbling  flocks  do  stray  ; 
Mounia'ns,  on  whose  barren  breasl 
The  Inb'ring  clouds  do  oHen  rest. 
Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied, 
Shallow  brooss  and  rivers  wide. 
Towers  and  balilemeniB  it  seea, 
BoEom'd  higli  iti  lufled  trees. 
Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies. 
The  cynosure  of  neighborins  eyes. 

Hard  by  a  cottnge  chimney  smokes, 
F'ora  bcnenlU  two  aged  oaks. 
Where  Corydf^n  and  Thyrsis  met 
Are  at  iheir  sav'ry  dinner  Ret, 
Of  herbs  and  other  country  messr*, 
Which  the  neal-banded  Phyllis  dresses." 
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AN    IGNORANT   SCHOOL-MASTER. 


Such  there  are,  and  ihey  are  capable  of 
'  being  ^reat  nuisances  :  but  there  are  all 
'  grades  of  i^orance,  and  all  de^ees  of 
.  koowledge  too,  except  ihe  highest.  None 
)  of  OS  know  everything ;  indeed,  few  of  ua 
(  knov  much — very  few  of  us — very  few  in- 
i  de«d.  We  have  had  much  to  do  with 
/  schools  and  school  teachers,  and  would  by 
)  DO  means  wish  to  see  poor  ones.  But  the 
(  intellectual  part  may  be  greatly  over-rated, 
/  and  both  the  physical  and  the  moral  part 
'•  of  education  are  often  placed  far  below 
(  their  proper  rank.  Manners,  as  welb  as 
(  much  knowledge,  are  important  in  a  teach- 
(  er:  bat  good  morals  and  good  principles 
j  ire  incomparably  more  so — in  our  opin- 

'       One  of  iho  most  important  acquisitions  to 

>  millions  of  parents  in  our  country  to-day  is, 

>  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  good  and 
J  bad  tenchera.  Shall  we  ever  attain  that 
!  ability  ?      It  would  bo   more   valuable   to 


(h<ac  who  have  the  opportunity  lo  sccute  i 
their  services  for  tlieir  children,  than  the  u 
of  the.  divinitig  rod,  even  if  that  could  liis.   J 
cover  a  mine  of  gold  every  week.     Th 
is  nothing  earthly  so  highly  to  bo  pri: 
as  our  children  :  but  how  often  do  we  lind  i 
their  best  interests  injured  by  the  neglrct, 
incompftency,  evil  instructions  or    bad  ex- 
amples of  those  to  whoso  care  we   have 
committed  them  !     But  how  can  we  judge 
of  all  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher,  until   ' 
we  become  learned  ourselves?     And  how   i 
can  we,  if  possessed  of  much  knowlrdgc, 
so  far  undervalue  it  as  not  to  feel  the  impor- 
tance, duty  and  pleasure  of  becoming  lo  a  [ 
degree,  at  least,  the  instructors  of  our  chil-  \ 
dreni 

The  above  caricature  represents  one  of  . 
the  poorest  kind  of  school-masters  ever  pro-  ' 
duced  in  our  country,  at  least  in  intellec-  | 
tual  qualifications  and  reljoement  of  man-  ' 
ners.     Want  of  polish    is  written  on    his    i 
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countenance  as  well  as  in  his  atiitude ;  while 
a  low  standard  of  discipliney  and  state  of 
society  are  indic:;tcd  by  the  rod  under  his 
right  arm,  which  he  seems  to  cherish  as  his 
main  dependance  in  enforcing  discipline. — 
A  single  glance  is  sufficient  to  convince  us, 
that  such  a  man  has  been  accustomed  to  a 
state  of  society  of  a  very  rude  kind,  and 
has  most  erroneous  views  of  the  nature  and 
means  of  education.    Yet  we  may  rest  as- 
sured  of  one  thing,  if  he  be  an  American 
school-master,  however   deficient  or  erro- 
neous his  views  or  practices  in  other  re- 
spects, he  has  not  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
the  Word  of  God,  its  paramount  authority 
over  the  consciences  of  men,  that  its  grand 
dictates  are  intelligible  by  every  mind,  that 
its  instructions   and  its  directions  are,  by 
unalienable    right,  the  property  of  every 
person  on  earth,  man,  woman  and  child. — 
He  has  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  knowledge ; 
and  what  little  he  possesses   he  estimates 
highly,  and  is  willing  to  communicate. — 
Indeed  one  great  difficulty  with    him  is, 
that  he  over-estimates  it,  and  makes  him- 
self sometimes  ridiculous  by  displaying  it 
too  much  or  too  often. 

But,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  counte- 
nance, he  is  neither  a  fool  nor  a  knave. 
On  the  contrary,  we  should  expect  to  find 
him  honest  and  kind-hearted ;  and  if  we 
could  follow  him  home,  and  look  at  him 
in  domestic  life,  we  might  be  almost  sure  to 
find  evidences  of  a  character  to  be  respect- 
ed, and  perhaps  admired*  We  speak  from 
some  observation,  and  knowledge  of  school- 
masters and  mistresses  too,  and  we  can  as- 
sure our  readers  that  experience  has  taught 
us  that  it  is  a  duty  to  look  with  much  in- 
terest upon  all  who  assume  that  important 
station. 

<<  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters" 

is  not  more  true  than  the  proverb  which 
applies  to  characters  of  an  opposite  descrip- 
tion : 

*»  Sweetest  nut  has  sourest  rind." 

We  have  many  **  poor  school-masters,'' 
that  is  incompetent  ones :  but  yet  they  are 
better  than  most  other  countries  can  boast 


of.  If  France  had  been  as  well  supplied, 
M.  Guizot  would  not  have  been  forced  to 
abandon  his  grand  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion for  the  want  of  teachers  susceptible  of 
improvement.  Poor  as  they  are,  they  are 
a  thousand  times  more  competent,  for  the 
grand  objects  of  American  education,  and 
the  perpetuity  of  our  government  and  the 
Christian  religion,  than  the  most  accom- 
plished monk,  nun,  or  Jesuit,  who  ever 
abandoned  father  and  mother,  changed  his 
name,  renounced  his  duties  to  his  family 
and  country,  and  set  up  his  dictum  in  the 
place  of  the  truth  of  God,  as  a  guide  to  the 
consciences  of  men. 

The  following  passage  we  extract  from 
one  of  our  own  publications,  *<  The  Father's 
Book,"  by  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.  :— 

Every  intelligent  parent  must  be  sensible 
that  his  own  personal  interest,  and  the  good 
of  his  children,  are  closely  connected  with 
the  flourishing  condition  of  schools  around 
him.     They  are  nurseries  of  good  order 
and  public  morals,  and  have  a  favorable  in- 
fluence on  every  thing  valuable  in  society. 
Children  are  necessarily  afi*ected  by  the 
habits,  manners,  and  opinions  of  those  about 
them ;  and  afler  the  few  first  years,  it  is 
impossible  to  confine  them  entirely  to  the 
family  circle.     The  more  exalted  and  pure 
the  tone  of  society,  then,  the  more  favorable 
will  it  be  to  our  children,  and  to  our  exer- 
tions for  their  benefit.     It  has  been  remark- 
ed, that  if  all  parents  were  as  wise  and 
good  as  they  should  be,  schools  would  not 
be  needed :  while,  however,  they  are  gene- 
rally so  far  from  being  good  instructors  of 
their  children,  schools  roust  continue  to  be 
institutions  of  prime  necessity.    On  this 
subject  no  parent  can  remain  indifferent, 
without  neglecting  what  is  of  great  imnor- 
tance  to  himself  and  his  family,  as  well  as 
to  the  community  around  him. 

But  schools,  that  they  may  do  much 
good,  must  be  well  managed ;  and  this  tbej 
cannot  be  by  vicious  or  incompetent  teach- 
ers. One  of  the  poorest  pieces  of  economy 
practised  in  our  country,  but  one  of  the 
most  common,  is  the  payment  of  insufficient 
wages  to  teachers.  It  prevents  them  from 
devoting  proper  attention  to  their  business. 
A  bad  plan  of  instruction,  or  improper 
treatment,  oflen  disgusts  children  'viih 
learning,  discourages  them,  or  excites  bad 
passions ;  and  the  evil  consequences  may 
long  be  felt. 
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IfTSSISSIPPI-SAIHT     AliTHONY*9 
F  AliLS  -  liAKBS— Iir  DIANS. 

I  hare  washed  myself  in  the  Mississippi 
above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  sit  down 
to  gire  a  general  view  oi  this  remote  but  inte- 
testing  region. 

After  steaming  down  the  Ohio  to  its  month, 
and  up  the  Mississippi  some  three  hundred 
miles,  I  was  taken  by  the  steamboat  War 
Eagle,  with  flourish  of  trumpets  and  colors 
flying,  hftTing  on  board  a  goodly  number  of 
passen^rs  o7  both  sexes»  bound  on  a  pleasure 
excursion  from  Sl  Louis  to  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony. 

Rock  Island,  where  I  commenced  this  roy- 
age,  and  round  about,  is  a  loTely  region ;  the 
present  cultiyation  gires  an  earnest  of  plenty, 
and  the  richness  or  the  soil,  salubrity  of  cli> 
mate,  and  eztensiye  water  pow^,  of  a  pros- 
perous and  dense  population  for  the  future. 
Those  who  emulate  the  least  loTely  charac- 
teristic of  Isaac  Walton,  will  here  find  ample 
scope,  it  being  the  very  scene  of  good  fishing. 

We  proceeded  to  the  mining  region  in  the 
north  part  of  Illinois,  and  time  was  afforded 
lor  the  examination  of  the  mines,  smelting 
fomacea,  and  the  busy  town  of  Gralena.  Here 
the  influx  of  persons  seeking  ^ratification  in 
the  same  way,  was  so  great,  that  the  steam- 
boat Time  was  chartered,  and  lashed  alon^- 
ade,  and  we  passed  the  north  line  of  Illinois 
with  one  hundred  and  fifteen  passengers. 
Thus  we  proceeded  to  Prairie  du  Chien  just 
abore  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  and 
▼isited  Fort  Crawford,  the  town,  and  other 
oljecis  of  interest.  Next  morning  we  entered 
lake  Pekin,  a  grand  sheet  of  water,  about 
twenty-fiye  miles  long,  three  to  fire  wide, 
and  so  deep  that  the  Mississipm,  passing 
through  it,  makes  no  perceptible  current. 
The  view  is  unobstructed  hj  islands,  though, 
on  each  shore,  the  tall  cliffs,  ever  varying 
from  the  beautiful  to  the  grand,  rise  in  end* 
less  variety  from  the  very  edge  of  the  water. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  lake,  the  boats  were 
ienarated  for  a  trial  of  speed,  and  the  calm 
stillnefls  of  the  placid  lake  was  made  to  re- 
verberate with  the  shouts  of  excited  crews, 
and  lashed  into  ridges  by  the  fierce  conten- 
tion for  superiority. 

The  boats  were  again  joined,  and,  after 
leaving  lake  Pekin  some  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  behind  us,  we  entered  the  St.  Croix 
river  and  sailed  to  the  head  of  lake  St.  Croix 
about  twenty  miles.  This  is  a  more  lovely 
lake  than  the  former,  being  not  so  wide  and 
the  bluffs  much  lower.  It  is  easy  to  |)erceive 
that  this  region,  notwithstanding  its  high  nor- 
thern lautude,  will,  on  account  of  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  its  surpassing  beauty  and  many 
advantages,  soon  attract  emigration.  Re- 
turning^  through  this  lake,  we  ascended  the 
Mississippi  to  a  large  Indian  village,  called 
the  Crow  Village,  containing  about  300  Siqux. 
Boau  so  rarely  stop  here,  that,  when  we 
made  demonstration  of  landing,  it  excited  sur- 
prise^  and  they  poured  in  from  the  hills  and 


cliffs  in  great  numbers,  arranging  themselves 
on  the  bank.  A.  large  portion  seemed  to  be 
women  and  children.  The  abrupt  feeling  of 
intimidation,  which  seemed  to  last  but  for  a 
moment,  subsided  when  the  two  races  min- 
gled harmoniously  together;  it  was  a  gro- 
tesque and  most  interesting  scene.  The  en- 
trance to  the  wigwams  were  closed  ;  but 
they  allowed  us  to  enter  and  examine  the 
interior  of  two  or  three  of  them.  The  fire- 
place is  in  the  centre,  and  a  range  of  bunks 
about  five  feet  wide,  and  elevated  about  three 
feet,  are  made  round  it,  and  mostlv  covered 
with  skins,  on  which  ihey  sit  and  sleep ;  and 
placed  in  the  comers  and  hun^  proniiscuously 
about,  are  seen  their  various  implements  and 
Utensils,  many  of  which  I  could  not  compre- 
hend the  use  of. 

Our  attention,  before  reaching  the  shore, 
had  been  attracted  to  a  range  of  various 
colored  objects  elevated  about  six  feet  on 
poles  extending  from  tree  to  tree  on  ^he  bluff 
Wk  of  the  village,  ascending  the  hill,  which 
is  some  two  to  three  hundred  feet  high.  We 
found  )his  was  their  Cemetery  and  the  differ- 
ent colors  to  be  boxes,  parts  of  canoes  and 
other  coflins,  covered  with  red,  blue,  and 
other  clothi,  each  containing  a  dead  body ; 
there  were  thirteen  of  these,  arranfi;ed  and  or- 
namented according  to  the  taste  of  these  sim- 
ple people.  I  observed  on  one,  evidently  of 
adult  size,  simply  an  ornamented  Indian  cra- 
dle. It  is  said  the  bodies  are  kept  thus  about 
a  year,  and  then  place  on  the  ground  and 
a  roof  erected  over  them,  in  the  manner  we 
saw  near  by. 

Returning  from  the  graves,  we  witnessed  a 
m^st  lively  scene ;  a  lady  had  procured 
shreds  of  high  colored  cloths,  beads,  and  per- 
haps other  trinkets,  wliich  she  was  distribut- 
ing to  the  many  children ;  this  caused  them 
to  collect  around  her  in  such  numbers  that 
she  threw  them  into  the  crowd,  and  in  the 
scramble,  feats  of  agility  were  performed 
quite  surprising ;  the  exulting  ones  were 
most  amusing — thev  followed  us  near  to  the 
stem  of  the  boat,  when  some  one  threw  seve- 
ral packs  of  cards  amon£^  them,  which  the 
wind  separatod  and  wafted  about  in  every  di- 
rection :  the  next  throw  of  cards  was  so  near 
the  water,  that  many  were  wafted  into  it ; 
nothing  daunted,  they  plunged  in,  and  wiih 
noisy  glee,  secured  them  amid  the  shouts  of 
merriment.  I  regret  we  had  not  more  time 
to  examine  the  modes  and  customs  of  this 
interesting  people. 

We  landed  in  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peters, 
under  the  frowning  battlements  of  Fort  Snell- 
ing,  proudly  situated  on  a  high  bluff,  which 
comes  to  a  point  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Pe* 
ter's  with  the  Mississippi  some  seven  miles 
below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Our  party 
proceeded  by  land  to  the  Falls,  conveyances 
beinff  extremely  limited.  I  went  on  foot,  the 
whole  distance  being  over  the  smooth  and 
apparently  boundless  prairie.  Some  who  ex- 
pected to  see  **  Niagara  out  niagaraed  "  were 
disappointed,  but  from  what  I  heard  I  was 
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agreeably    so.      The    river,   which   appears 
smaller  ihan  one  would  expect,  passes  over 
ranias,  about  half  a  mile  above,  and  so  lar  as 
can  be  seen  below,  causing  a  very  swift  cur- 
rent,  which,  obsiructed  by  rocks,  gj^es  J'  ^ 
whirling  and  rounh  ai>pearance.      lie  J*  alls 
are  ol  an  irregular  circular  form,  and  except- 
in<r  that  there  is  a  small  rocky  island,  about 
onli  fourth  of  the  distance  from  ihe  eastern 
bank,  near  which  vast  masses  of  rocks  are 
piled  up   promiscuously,  giving  an  exceed- 
in'^ly  rutrged  appearance   to  the  sccne»   ihc 
whole   Mississippi  falls  in  irregular  depihs 
about  twenty  ieet  perpendicular,  boilmg  and 
foaming  into  the  gulf  below.    The  scenery 
about  the  Falls  is  quite  varied,  from  the  per- 
pendicular  rocky  precipice  ot  some  two  hun- 
dred  feet  high,   to  the   smooth   undulating 
prairie,  pine  and  other  forest  trees  marking 
the  water  courses.    We  found  clear  and  lim- 
pid streams  ot  pure  water  gushing  irom  ihe^ 
imnks,  which  may  be  enjoyed   in   the  cool 
shade,  in  full  view  of  the  Mississippi,  leap- 
ing, foaming,  and  whiriing  past  in  a  contin- 
ual roar.  ,.,«,,»*    l     * 
Returning,  we  visited  "  Little  Falls,''  about 
two  miles  from  the  first,  on  a  stream  which 
enters  into  the  Missouri,  and  forrw  the  outlet 
to  several  lakes.    This  is  a  most  lovely  cas- 
cade ;  its  compactness  and  extreme  regularity 
give  it  the  appearance  of  being  a  work  ol  art 
—it  IS  feircular,  the  outside  of  the  circle  ex- 
tending up  the  stream.     From  the  surface  of 
the  water  below  the  falls,  a  smooth  rock,  ex- 
tending quite  across  from  each  bank,  nses 
neariy  perpendicular  about  forty  feel,  when 
it  recedes  back  probably  ten  or  fitteen  feet  m 
about  the  same  height.    There  it  is  regularly 
rounded,  and  advances  about  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  a  few  feet  past  the  perpendicu- 
lar base,  to  a  level  surface  ;  over  this,  the  wa- 
ter in  a  stream,  thinner  at  the  edges  and 
deepening  towards  the  centre,  pours  its  ever- 
lasting current,  forming  a  cascade  of  about 
seventy  feet,  perpendicular,  leaping  so  entirely 
dear  of  any  part  of  the  rocky  struciare  which 
upholds  it,  that  a  persoa  could  walk  behind 
and  fear  nothing  but  the  spray  which  rises 
from  the  concussion  below. 

To  sit  on  the  bank  about  half  way  down, 
in  view  of  the  varying  shades  of  the  descend- 
ing mass,  and  in  the  clear  light,  to  observe 
the  ever  changing  shades  of  the  surface  and 
edges  of  the  water,  as  it  descends  into  the 
gulf  below,  is  inexpressibly  charming,  and 
the  effect  is  heightened  by  contrast  with  the 
great  falls,  which  .are  huge,  rough,  and  rug- 
ged, compared  to  this  which  is  small,  com- 
pact, and  beautiful. 

The  view  from  the  boat,  where  I  am  now 
writin<r,  is  as  varied  as  can  well  be  supposed. 
Two  mighty  rivers  miflgling  their  currents 
and  forming  uninterrupted  inland  navigation 
thence,  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles,  ex- 
tending through  16<^  of  latitude  ;  the  perpen- 
dicular and  rocky  cliffs  rising  m  rugged  gran- 
deur from  the  very  edge  of  the  water  for 
perhaps  one  or  two  hundred  feet,  and  then 
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gently  recedinsr  by  a  gracefully  rounded  gen- 
tie  slope,  and  smooth  grassy  surface,  until  it 
blends  with  the  prairie  at  its  top ;  the  low 
willow  island,  sitting  like  a  coronet  up  n  the 
father  of  waters— i,he  level  alluvion,  raised 
but   a  few   feet  nbove   the  surface    oi    the 
stream,  extendinsr  from  a  few  rods  to  a  mile 
in  width  to  the  bluffs,  rising  in  all  imaginable 
shapes,   diversified    sometimes    with    forest 
trees  in  which  the  pine  is  coMspicuoua.  but 
more  commonly  ending  in  the  sraooih  prame, 
broken  by  vallies,  whence  tributary  streams 
swell  the  passing  current ;  the  imprOrement 
<roing  on  by  civilized  man,  the  steam  palace. 
Containing  the  giant  power  by  which  ciyiliza- 
tion  is  advancing  to  these  remote  regions- 
there  a  cluster  of  Indian  tents  and  w»Swaras 
across  the   river   a  village   called  Mendota 
(meeting  of  the  waters)  containing  the  rude 
cabin  of  the  pioneer,  the  mixed  architecture 
of  the  half  breeds,  and  the  modem  looking 
mansion,  while  on  the  point    '^.^>ove  us  the 
fort,  with  its  towers  and  f'J^^^J^S /P^;/";^ 
as  if  conscious  of  its  strength—all  these  things 
made  the  scene  at  once  grand   and  imposing. 
Nor  less  striking  are  the  m€n  and  women 
who  inhabit  this  far  off  region.    Here  the 
proud  Saxon  with  his  invoices  and  his  bills 
of  lading,  overreaching  himseK  m  his  attempt 
upon  others ;  here,  in  the  shade  ol  the  ware- 
house,  lazily  reclining,  are    a  group  of  ne- 
groes;  just 'below,  a  knot  of  Indmn  ^^^^^^ 
timid  of  a  nearer  approach,  and  Indian  men 
and  women  in  their  blankets  and  par"'.u  "In 
dresses ;  close  by  a  band  of  officers  of  the  lor 
and  citizens  conversing ;  off  tn  some  pleasant 
spot,  many  single  couples  of  our  party,  oven 
probably,   promenading,    coairting   seclusioa 
and  possibly  one  another,  while  nearer,  are  t 
motley   collection   of    all   sorts,   indiscrimi- 
nalelv  mixed,  standing,  sitring,  loiingmg.  ano 
walking,  yelling,  jabbering,  and  talking,  man 
indefiniienumber  of  languages.    . 

There  is  lake  Calhoun,  an  extensive  cave, 
and  many  other  other  points  of  attraction  w 
this  northern  region,  which,  as  civilizatioa 
advances,  will  become  the  resort  of  person* 
wishing  to  evade  the  lassitude  and  heal  oi  » 
hotter  clime.— We^iern  Paper. 

THE  CAN4RY  BIRD. 

This  beautiful  little  bird,  which  is  reitfcd 
in  our  climate  with  such  anxious  care,  ana  is 
68  much  admired  for  the  delicacy  of  its  plu- 
mage and  the  sweetness  of  its  note,  is  a  na- 
tive  of  the  islands  from  which  it  derives  its 
present  name,  although,  from  its  feedmg  on 
Ihe  sugarcane,  it  was  first  called  •*  the  sugjr 
bird."  It  was  not  known  in  Lurope  unlU  ine 
latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  WW 
first  described  by  Aldrovandi.  in.  1610,  when 
it  was  so  scarce  and  costly,  that  it  could  omy 
be  procured  by  people  of  fortune. 

The  canary  was  first  bred  in  Europe,  earW 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  A  vessel  bound 
for  Leghorn,  on  board  of  which  wert  many 
of  these  birds,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  oi 
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Elba  ;  where,  beiaff  thas  set  at  liberty,  they 
sooQ  multiplieil,  and  would  no  doubt  have  be- 
come naturalized  in  that  favorable  climate, 
had  not  the  price  they  commanded  induced 
[he  inhabitanis  to  lay  snares  for  them,  and  to 
pursue  them  wiih  such  eagerness  that  the 
orisiDal  breed  was  soon  lost  to  the  island. 

Such  was  the  value  attached  to  those  little 
son^?iprs,  that  the  Sp.iniards  jendeavored  to 
secure  a  monopoly  to  the  trade  ot  supplying 
Europe  with  them  ;  and  with  thai  view 
enacted  several  regulations  respecting  their 
exportation. — The^^e,  at  that  period,  had  the 
desired  effect  entirely,  and  lor  a  ioni,'  time 
impeded  their  propa^iion  in  any  other 
place;  bat  at  present  they  are  bred,  both  for 
profit  and  amusement,  in  this  country  and  in 
almost  all  parts  of  Europe.  This  employ- 
meut  is,  however,  more  common  in  Germa- 
ny, and  particularly  throughout  the  Tyrol, 
than  elsewhere.  At  Itnst,  near  Inspruck,  a 
company  is  established,  which  employs  agents 
to  purchase  l!ie  young  birds  from  the  breed- 
ers, and  alTferwards  sends  them  for  s?\le,  not 
only  to  every  part  of  Germany,  but  to  Russia, 
and  even  to  Constantinople.  Large  numbers 
are  annually  imported  into  this  country  ;  and, 
although  the  expense  of  so  long  a  journey 
must  considerably  enhance  the  oriorinal  cost, 
they  are  sometimes  sold  at  an  extremely  low 
price,  those,  however,  which  are  taught  to 
bing  particular  tunes,  often  fetch  considerable 
sums. — Selected, 
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A  Visit  t.>  PjzzuoII— the  auctcut  Pateoli. 

Bf  REV.  J.   T.   HEADLEr. 

This  town  has  figured  considerably  in  Ro- 
maa  history.  It  was  formerly  the  port  of 
Guns,  and  was  one  of  those  towns  Fabius 
fortified  during  the  second  Punic  War  to  re- 
sist the  encroachments  of  Hannibal.  It  has 
sereral  interesting  ruins,  but  the  chief  one  is 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  ISerapis,  buried  bv  an 
earthquake,  and  accidentally  discovered  by  a 
peasant  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  was 
134  feet  long  by  115  feet  wide,  being  quad- 
rangular. It  is  a  magnificent  ruin.  The 
floor  is  covered  with  precious  marble,  with 
which  also  the  whole  edifice  was  formerly 
lined.  Two  rings  of  Corinthian  brass  are 
still  fastened  in  the  floor,  to  which  the  vic- 
tims destined  for  slaughter  were  bound  ;  and 
near  bv  stands  the  receptacle  for  the  blood 
and  asnes.  Only  three  columns  of  this  noble 
temple  are  left  standing,  but  these  are  each  a 
single  solid  piece  of  Cippolino.  This  is  the 
temple  Dr.  Lyell  referred  to  in  his  Lectures 
on  Geolofi^  in  New  York,  illustrating  the 
gradual  elevation  and  sinking  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  earthy  When  he  was  here,  he 
said,  the  floor  ot  this  temple  was  nearly  dry, 
while  the  depth  to  which  it  had  once  been 
ttmk  was  clearly  visible  on  the  colamns. — 
Nearly  half  way  op  ther  are  corroded  and 
eatea'  in  by  the  Bbell-fish,  and  other  marine 
animals  that  once  floated  in  their  native  ele- 


ment arounil  it.  The  whole  temple  is  now 
sinking  again  ;  and  since  Dr.  Lyell  was  here 
it  has  gone  down  nearly  a  foot,  so  that  the 
floor  presents  a  pond  of  water,  in  which  fish 
were  sporting.  These  three  lordly  Cippolino 
coliiinns  siiil  staml  as  the  temple  sfoes  down, 
showing  to  I  lie  beholder  the  depih  to  which 
they  have  once  sunk  and  may  go  again. — 
Their  effect  is  enhanced  when  one  remembers 
that  they  are  never  motionless,  hut,  silent  and 
lonely,  rise  and  fall  slowly  on  the  hosom  of 
the  temple  while  the  ages  roll  by.  This  sin- 
gular geological  fact  seems  true  of  this  whole 
coast.  The  same  depression  of  the  land  or 
encroachment  of  the  sea  is  visible  at  Baise  ; 
and  even  fifty  miles  farther  on,  at  Nola, 
where  (Mcero  had  a  villa,  the  same  thing  was 
pointed  out  to  me.  Forty  or  fifty  rods  from 
shore  were  the  foundatioi\s  of  a  large  and 
splendid  building,  over  which  the  Mediter- 
ranean now  heaves  its  waters.  Whether  this 
whole  country  floats  on  a  sea  of-fire,  and 
slowly  rises  and  falls  on  its  immense  tides,  or 
some  other  power  is  at  work  to  produce  the 
phenomenon,  it  is  certainly  not  among  the 
firmest  portions  of  terra  firma. 

Solfatara,  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
just  above  this  temple,  still  smokes  in  several 
parts ;  and  when  Vesuvius — more  than  twen- 
ty miles  distant — is  quiet,  it  is  thrown  into 
great  agitation,  and  smokes  and  sputters  away 
like*a  mad  creature.  When  on  the  contrary, 
Vesuvius  IS  active,  it  rests  calm  and  quiet  as 
if  it  had  nothing  to  do,— as  if  a  power  great- 
er than  itself  was  sustaining  the  reputation 
of  the  country.  They  seem  connected  by 
some  fiery  channel  underneath ;  and  always 
when  walking  over  this  re«rion  I  felt  as  if  the 
crust  was  but  a  few  feet  thick  under  me,  and 
might  at  any  moment  break  like  rotten  ice 
and  let  me  down.  Earthquakes  and  Volca- 
noes seem  to  have  chosen  this  delightful  spot 
from  love  of  contrast,  and  now  and  then 
darken  its  beauty  and  roll  into  ruin  its  plains 
and  cities  by  way  of  pastime.  Wild  revellers 
indeed  they  are ;  and  when  they  choose  to 
sport,  man's  pastimes-  are  over.  This  is  a 
beautiful  country  ;  but,  when  I  remember  its 
under  ground  tires,  the  sunlight  on  it  seems 
like  the  hectic  flush  on  the  cheek  of  Con- 
ifumption. 


ATTENTIOBT  TO  ORCHARDS* 

Clean  out  your  orchards.  Let  no  branches 
be  scattered  around.  If  in  crops,  let  the  til- 
lage be  thorough  and  clean.  In  plowing  near 
the  tree  be  careful  not  to  strike  deep  enough 
to  lacerate  the  small  roots  and  fibres.  An 
orchard  should  be  tended  with  a  cultivator 
rather  than  a  plough,  and  the  space  imme- 
diately about  the  tree  should  be  worked  with 
a  hoe.  Look  to  the  fence  comers,  and  grub 
out  all  bushes,  briars  and  weeds.  A  fine 
orchard  with  such  a  ruffle  around  it.  is 
like  a  handsome  woman  with  dirty  ears  and 
neck. 

Pruning  may  still  bo  reformed.  Thofte 
who  are  raising  young  orchards  ought  not  to 
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prune  at  any  particular  time  beiweeu  May 
and  August,  but  all  alojig  the  season,  as  the 
tree  needs  it.  If  a  bad  branch  is  forming, 
take  it  out  while  it  is  small ;  if  too  many  are 
siariing,  rub  them  out  while  so  tender  as  to 
be  managed  without  a  knife  and  by  the  fin- 
gers. If  an  orchard  is  rightly  educated  from 
the  first,  there  will  seldom  be  a  limb  to  be 
cut  off  larger  than  a  little  finger,  and  a  pen- 
knife will  be  large  enough  for  pruning.  In 
the  west  there  is  more  danger  of  pruning  too 
much,  than  too  little.  The  sun  should  never 
be  allowed  to  strike  the  inside  branches  of  a 
fruit  tree.  Many  trees  are  thus  very  much 
weakened  and  even  killed  if  the  sun  is  vio- 
lently warm.  Over-pruning  induces  the 
growth  of  shoots  at  the  root,  along  the  trunk, 
and  all  along  the  branches. 

Omb  up  suckers,  and  clear  off  from  large 
and  well  established  trees  all  side-shoots. — 
But  young  trees  are  much  assisted  in  everv 
respect,'  except  appearance,  bv  letting  brush 
grow  the  whole  length  of  their  stem,  only 
pinching  ofi  the  whips,  if  they  grow  too  ram- 
panily.  In  this  way  the  leaves  afibrd  ereat 
strength  to  the  trunk,  and  prevent  its  Seing 
spindling  or  weak-fibred. 

Scour  off  the  dead  bark^  which,  besides  be* 
ing  unsightly,  is  a  harbor  for  a  great  variety 
of  insects,  and  afibrds  numerous  crevices  for 
water  to  stand  in.  We  have,  already,  in  a 
former  number,  recommended  soft  soap, 
thinned  with  urine  to  the  consistence  of  paint, 
as  a  wash  for  trees ;  we  have  seen  nothing 
better. 

Examine  grafts  if -any  have  been  put  in. 
See  if  the  wax  excludes  the  air  entirely; 
rub  out  all  shoots  which  threaten  to  over- 
grow and  exhaust  the  graft;  if  it  is  growing 
too  strongly,  it  must  be  supported,  or  wiU 
blow  out  in  some  high  wind. 

Look  out  for  bltghts. —Ltite  frosts  have 
their  effects  in  dry  leaves  hanging  on  the  tips 
of  the  branches.    Those  who  nave  shown  the 
affection  may  be   expected    to   continue  to 
break  out  through  the  season.    It  is  all  im- 
portant to  use  the  knife  freely  ;  for  although 
there  is  no  contagion  from  tree  to  tree,  yet 
the  diseased  sap  will,  in  the  same  tree,  be 
conveyed  from  part  to  part  over  the  whole 
fabric.    But  prompt  pruning  will  remove  the 
seat  and  source  ol  the  evil.     Where  a  branch 
is  affected,  cut  chips  out  of  the  bark  along 
down  for  yards;  indeed,  examine  the  limb 
entirely  home  to   the  trunk,  and  you   may 
easily  detect  any  spots  which  are  depositories 
of  this  diseased  snp,  which  by  its  color,  and 
whole  appearance,  will  be  identified  by  the 
most  un practiced  eye.    Cut  everything,  a-low 
and  aloft,  that  has  this  leculent  sap  in  it, 
even  if  you  take  off  the  whole  head  by  the 
trunk,  and  leave  only  the  stump ;  for   the 
stump  may  send  new  shoots ;  but  if  the  tree 
is  8f)ared    from  false    tenderness,  you   will 
lose  it,  bough,  trunk  and  root. — Indiana  Far* 
mer* 


A  Large  Ourang  Outang. — From 
the  Luminary,  published  at  Liberia.  An 
account  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Mr.  Rich- 
ards, of  an  enormous  ourang  outang,  that 
had  been  playing  oft  some  pranks  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Moimt  Andrew  Mis- 
sion, and  was  at  length  shot.  He  mea- 
sured  between  five  and  six  feet  in  height. 

•*  Tuesday  before  last  a  man  went  to  cut 
some  timber  for  bis  new  house  ;  and  hy 
some  means  disturbing  the  ourang,  he  sal- 
lied forth  upon  him  very  angrily,  obliging 
the  poor  fellow  to  leave  his  axe  and  cloth, 
and  swim  the  lake  to  save  his  life  ;  which 
his  hard  swimming  liked  to  have  cost  him 
any  how.  Last  Wednesday  morning,  ano- 
ther roan  was  chased  over  a  hundred  yards 
by  the  beast,  which,  holding  a  club  in  his 
mouth,  came  very  near  overtaking  the  poor 
fellow.  The  same  afternoon,  another  man 
was  made  to  leave  his  rafters  in  the  woods 
and  fly,  and  running  over  a  stump  hurt 
himself  very  much. 

On  Friday  last,  he  took  possession  of  an 
old  woman's  farm  where  he  remained  all 
day.  That  week  I  heard  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Qeorge  Crawford,  and  was  advised  to 
go  down  to  Monrovia,  and  settle  some 
business.  I  hired  three  m^ ;  one  carried 
my  clothes,  another  some  rice  and  pro- 
visions, and  the  third  was  to  help  me  over 
the  water.  Little  Jones  who  followed  roe 
to  the  rivulet.  May,  went  on  before.  The 
rivulet  was  swollen  very  much  ;  to  over  60 
feet  wide,  jumping  and  roaring  tremendous- 
ly.— Little  Jones  must  be  at  something,  so 
he  jumped  in  and  swam  to  the  cork- wood, 
which  the  waters  had  left.  On  reaching 
the  raA,  and  trying  to  get  on  it,  who  should 
speak  to  him  from  a  tree  close  by,  but  Mr. 
Ourang  Outang.  The  little  fellow  just  fell 
into  the  water  and  in  a  few  ipoments  was 
standing,  with  a  sharp  eye  and  restless  foot, 
in  the  rear  of  me. 

I  could  not  see  the  creature,  and  was  in- 
dulging in  a  hearty  laugh  at  little  Jones, ' 
who  had  no  laugh  in  him.  I  imitated  the 
Ourang,  and  made  other  noises  to  make 
him  go  off,  thinking  if  he  did  start  that 
way,  I  would  hear  him  coming.  In  the 
midst  of  my  glee,  who  should  suddenly  ap- 
pear  within  a  few  yards  of  me,  unperceived 
till  he  made  his  tremendous  <  Whoo,  Whoo, 
Whoo,'  but  a  huge  Ourang  Outang,  look- 
ing to  be  some  six  feet  high  ;  with  a  broad 
thick  breast,  athletic  arms,  and  a  white  face. 
For  let  those  remember  who  Ourang 
Outang  us,  that  a  large  majority  of  these 
animals  have  white,  and  not  black  iaces. 
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1  have  seen  several  of  them  after  they  were 
shot,  and  others  alive,  that  they  were  al- 
most all  white,  hairy  faced  fellows.  I  do 
not  intend  to  say  by  this  that  the  white  man 
is  the  intermediate  link  between  us  and  the 
hwer  animals,  but  only  that  there  are  white- 
hced  Ourang  Outangs. 

Of  course  I  had   but  little  time  for  cere- 
"«>ny.— True,  I  had  in  my  hand  a  spear, 
and  a  Barlean  cap  on  my  head,  for  Dr. 
Lugenbeel ;  but  1  did  not  start  from  home 
that  morning  for  war,  and  doubted  the  use 
of  the  spear,  with  success,  on  such  a  giant. 
—Had  you  been  there  to  hear  me  run,  you 
would  hardly  have  thought  me  just  then  a 
lame  man.     I  assure  you,  I  got  over  the 
muddy,  slippery  path  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity.   As  for  little  Jones,  it  would  be  useless 
to  undertake  to  describe  his  velocity.     I  did 
gel  a  glimpse  c^  the  border  of  his  shirt. 
We  met  our  men,  who   ran  our  pursuer 
into  the  woods.     On  Sabbath,  he  visited  a 
town  about  three  miles  from  here.     All  the 
pple  save  some  old  women  were  harvest- 
ing rice  in  the   fields.      The  old  woman 
DM,  and  the  Ourang  Outang,  after  eating 
all  the  plantains    he   saw,  went  into  the 
woods." 


A  STORM  AT   GENOA* 


i 


{ 


The  wall  rises  thirty  or  forty  feet  from  the 
sea,  and  from  its  top  the  houses  go  up  fifty 
and  any  feet  higher,  and  yet  the  spray  and 
oam  would  often  rise  and  shoot  clean  over 
«?!I*?^  9^  ^^^  houses,  and  be  carried  by  the 
wind  for  into  the  city.    The  moles  that  form 
me  harbor,  witb  the  sea  breaking  over  them, 
looked  more  like  snow  drifts,  with  the  snow 
^UDgia  horizontal  lines  from  their  sum- 
ui^.L     .^  ^"^^  lighthouses  on  them,  were 
Wihe  time  merely  lofty  pyramids  of  foam, 
ianiWQ  and  all  buried  uncler  the  leaping  wave. 
ine  ttag  sDip,  Columbus,  parted  iwo  of  her 
«Dies  m  one  night,  although  lying  snugly  in 
Pwt.    One  ship  parted  ber  anchor,  and  came 
Mshmg  against  the  walls  of  the  city.    Her 
^  fell  at  the  first  shock,  and  in  the  morn- 
^isaw  her  hull  shivered  into  mere  splin- 

^.  M^'  ^^^^^^  «Pa's  knocking  with 
^^y  swell  a&ainst  the  base  of  the  wall. 
^  old«t  oflScers  of  our  navy,  who  have 
w  00  almost  everyvcoast  in  the  world,  tell 

idL^m  '^"^u  °?^.^'  "^^  ^  magnificent  a 
£^  *.! VV  their  sea  life.  The  waves  no 
«^er  rolled,  but  ran,  as  if  ihev  had  no  lime 
w  lorm  high  aeas,  and  when  they  struck  the 
«^  they  sprang,  as  if  without  weight,  into 
we  air,  and  threatened  to  overleap  it.    One 

walU  .?*?i^  y^  ^'""^^^  through,  and  the 
ifih  ^  ^^^  ^i'y  in  one  place  demoUshed,  as 
JUie  cannon  of  an  etfemy  had  made  a  breach. 
^  1  stood  oa  a  projecting  point,  clinging  to 

kLi^'^-P*'?,P^i.*''^^»^<^^«d  '»»«  biUowaa 
n  drove  in,  uU,  disappearing  below,  it  struck 


«nH  rni    '^^l  *'*'''  ^^  ^^J  ^«"  ^  ^^'Ch  I  Stood, 

and  rose  like  an  arch  over  my  head,  drench- 
ing  me  m  its  passage,  I  had  the  m^t  vivid 

IZITT  °^  ^^'^"^  P^^*^'  I  «^^r  experi? 
n?n  1m  '  "^^^  "^^^  'J"  *"^nr  sea,  but  a  sea 
run  wild,  crazy,  and  dashing  in  reckless  en- 
ergy  agamst  the  barriers  that  dared  to  oppose 
It.     The  coniinuous  roar  heard  in  every  part 
of  the  city  at  midnight,  when  all  was  asfeep 
save  the  raving  sea,  was  indescribably  awful. 
IJut  one  vessel  appeared  on  the  horizon  dur- 
l^f  "'^^^.''^^  lime-ihe  sea  bad  it  all  its  own 
way.     This  was  an   English   vessel,  bound 
from  Marseilles  to  Leghorn,  but  driven  bv 
the  gale  seveniy.five   miles  up  the  gulf.     1 
watched  her  as  she  drew  near  the  port,  driv- 
ing  under  bare  poles,  and  hung  out  her  pilot 
.t  .  ^*^^,  ?''e°^  request  was  a  vain  one,  for 
a  boat  could  not  live  a  moment  in  that  sea. 
On  she  surged,  till  near  the  mouth  of  the  bar- 
Dor,  when  she  was  laid  to,  as  the  captain  fear- 
ed  to  auempt  the  entrance  in  such  a  tempest, 
and  alone.    But  he  could  not  carry  a  raff  of 
canvass,  and  the  vessel  drove  on  stem  first 
towards  the  city.    I  could  fancy  the  short  con- 
suliation  held  on  board,  whetlier  it  were  best 
to  endeavor  to  make  the  port,  or  hold  on  out- 
side.    It  did  not  take  long  to  decide;  for  in  a 
lew  minutes  the  noble  bark  slowly  wheeled 
on  the  sea,  and  vrithout  a  sail  up,  and  with 
Aer  tall  masts  reeling  in  the  storm,  she  head- 
ed straight  for   the    city.    An    involuntary 
cheer  burst  from  my  lips,  as  I  saw  her  roll 
into  port.    Her  bow  had  almost  an  intelligent 
look  as  It  appeared  around  the  end  of  the 
mole,  fairly  in  sight  of  the  haven.    Ii  was 
nobly,  gallantly  done. 

But  to  the  priests.    The  storm  raged  for 
three  days,  and  on  the   fourth,  the   bishop 
with  the  priests  went  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  Cathedral,  and  took  from  thence  the  ashes 
of  John  the  Baptist  (which  they  pretend  are 
entombed  there),  and  marched  to  the  sea- 
shore, where,  kneeling  in  presence  of  the 
waves,   they  offered   up  their  prayers  that 
heaven  would  allay  the  tempest.    This  was 
m  the  afternoon  ;  towards  evening  the  wind 
wheeled   in   the  north,  and  the  storm  was 
over.    Here  was  a  veritable  miracle,  and 'I 
was  curious  to  know  how  much  it  had  im- 
posed on  the  people.    So  I  began  in   the 
morning  with   Antonio.     "Well,"   said    I, 
very  seriously,  «« Antonio,  there  was  quite  a 
miracle  performed  last  night— we  ought  to 
be  very  thankful  that  the  priests  have  been 
able  to  check  this  storm  lor  us."    He  shru*. 
ged  his  shoulders,  burst  into  a  laugh,  and 
said,  **  Why  didn't  they  pray  sooner,  before 
the  mischief  was  all  done,  and  not  wait  three 
days.    Ah,  they  know  that  storms  in   this 
country  never  last  more  than  four  days,  and 
they  saw  the  wind  was  changing  before  they 
started."    I  did  not  expect  so  plump  a  con- 
fession of  humbuggery  by  a  Catholic  servant, 
I  made  a  similar  remark  to  a  gentleman  of 
wealth,  who  replied,  "  Uraph,  ihey  watched 


the  barometer,  and  were  careful  not  to  start 
till  they  saw  it  ming.**-^Headley'*  Italy. 
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DON'T  BE  IMPATIENT. 

Don'l  he  impatient — 

Wait — wail — wait ; — 
Than  plunge  into  sorrow 
You  would  better  be  late: 
By  striving^, 
And  driving, 
The  mark  is  not  hit: 

' Tis  wiser  to  grope. 
And  feel  for  a  rope 
Than  fall  in  the  pit. 

Don't  be  impatient — 

Stop  and  think ; 
Belter  have  cool  moments^ 
On  Despondency's  brink, 

Than  leaping, 

And  keeping 
In  water  that's  hot ; 

Tis  wisdom  to  so 

On  surely  and  slow, 
CoQient  with  your  lot. 

Don't  he  impaticnf — 

Wait  and  win  ; 
The  last  foe  approaches, 
And  the  last  monster-sia : 
Pursuing, 
And  doing, 
With  a  firm,  steady  eye, 
And  a  heart  that's  true. 
You'll  dare  and  you'll  do 
And  bring  glory  nigh. 

Don'i  be  inipatiei^ — 

Wait — be  still ; 
Loud  voice  and  great  bluster 
Are  nothing  but  zeal ; 
They're  louder 
And  prouder 
Than  wisdom  and  strength  ; 
They  rise— but  alas ! 
Bring  nothing  to  pass. 
And  perish  at  length. 

Don't  be  impaitent — 

Wait — wail — wait ; — 
Than  plunge  into  sorrow 
You  would  better  be  late  : 
By  racing. 
And  chasing. 
You  soon  lose  your  ground : 
Be  patient  and  still — 
In  g-ood  time  you  will 
Wiih  wisdom  be  found. — d.  c.  c. 

Country  Paper, 


Wheat  on  Lake  Michigan. — A  letter  from 
Buffalo  gives,  as  the  general  estimate,  the 
quantity  of  1,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  at  one 
point  of  Lake  Michigan,  ready  to  ship;  and 
there  are  probably  over  2,000,000  bushels-^ 
over  three  hundred  cargoes — to  come  forward 
from  that  Lake  this  spring. 


•«• 


Solution  of  Enigma  No.  4,  in  Am.  Penny 
Mag.  No.  13,  p.  192. — Alexander  HANaTON: 
Ox,  MUton,  Don,  Medina,  Ant,  Noah,  Homer, 

Latimer. 

. "  - 

For  th$  Atn&nean  Ptnny  Magettine. 
ENIGMA  No.  5. 

I  am  composed  of  13  lefters. 

My  8,  6,  10,  9  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers 
in  the  world. 

My  19,  9,  13,  5  is  a  portion  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical year. 

My  ]2,  1,  6,  2  is  a  state  in  America. 

My  10, 12,  6,  3,  9  is  a  river  in  the  southern 
part  of  Europe. 

My  II,  7,  10,  2, 13  is  a  distinguished  legis- 
tator. 

My  1,  12,  3,  8  is  a  cape  in  America, 

My  4,  13,  11,  2,  7,  11  is  an  archipelago  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

My  whole  is  a  celebrated  naval  comman- 
der.    JCVENIS. 

RECEIPT. 

Tunsl  Candy, — To  three  pounds  of  loaf  su- 
gar put  half  a  pint  of  water ;  set  it  over  a 
^  slow  fire  for  half  an  hour :  then  add  to  it  a 
teaspoontul  of  gum  Arabic,  dissolved,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  vinegar.  When  boiled  to 
candy,  bright  and  clear,  take  it  off.  Flavor 
with  vanilla,  rose,  lemon,  or  orange. 

Rub  the  hands  over  with  a  piece  of  sweet 
butter,  and  pull  it  until  it  is  white ;  thvn 
make  it  in  rolls,  and  twist  or  braid  it ;  then 
cut  it  in  lengths. 

Some  of  our  subscribers  have  given  as  no 
notice  of  their  wish  to  receive  the  second  vo- 
lume, or  to  stop  their  subscriptions,  so  that  we 
are  in  doubt.  Not  wishing  to  burthen  any  with 
our  magazmc  or  the  postage,  we  shall  cease 
sending  it  to  some  of  those  whose  terms  ex- 
pired  with  the  first  volume,  but  shall  be  hap- 
>v  to  commence  again  if  it  be  their  wish.— 
e  can  always  supply  back  numbers,  as  the 
work  is  stereotyped. 
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Tn9  M>ifMAv  wnXiOPk^iCB* : 

We  hare  here  the  iDterior  of  the  hall,  in 
which  are  deposited  the  last  wills  and  testa- 
ments, in  the  cluster  of  ^uiMinfiSB  eall^ 
«  Doctor's  GommonSv"  in  the  metr<^lis  of 
England.  This  edifice  stands  in  one  of  the 
many  narrow,  dark  and  crowded  streets, 
whiek  «pen  their  gioomj  aventies  through 
the  ma338  of  habitations  that  cover  the  slop. 
ing  ground  south  of  St  Paul's.  A  person 
may  easily  find  the  spot,  if  he  arrives 
within  a  moderate  distance  of  it:  for  such 
is  the  number  of  visitors,  aed  so  important 
their  objects,  that  ticket-porters  are  commdw 
ly  found  in  waidog  at  the  neighboring  cor* 
ners  and  alleys,  to  attend  to  the  wants  of 
thoee  who  corns  to  make  inquiries  conoer* 
ning  inheritances,  bequests,  codicils,  6co^ 
and  many  of  whom  feel  willing  to  pay 
wall  for  every  &cility.  The  ticket-por« 
tars  and  the  white^prona,  (as  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  attendants  are  called,)  have 
great  readiness  In  discovering  strangers; 
^d  you  need  but  hesitate  an  instant,  give 
^e  glance  of  inquiry  or  uncertainty,  to 
have  more  than  one  offer  of  servioe  pressed 
upon  you,  with  a  voluble  introduction  in 
words  like  these: 

<<  This  is  Doctors'  Commons,  sir,  a  cor- 
pomtion  or  college  of  doctors  of  the  etvii 
taw.  It  contains  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
mid  the  Admiralty  Court;  here  are  the 
official  residences  of  the  judges  and  the 
doctors,  and  there  is  a  hall  where  courts 
are  held."  The  following  brief  descrip- 
tkm  of  the  building  we  copy  from  an  English 
paper. 

'  Tou  find  yourself  in  a  little  paved  court, 
surrounded  by  brick  edifices ;  and  you  can 
go  back,  in  fancy,  to  the  period  when  the 
chrgy  ezerotsed  a  powerful  tnfiuenoe 
throughout  all  social  life-^acted  frequently 
as  arbiters  of  peace  and  war,  and  sat  on 
the  bench  as  judges.  Here  are  the  re- 
mains of  that  state  of  things,  the  memori- 
als of  facts  and  feelings  passed  away :  nay, 
the  wigs  and  gowns  or  our  barristers  in 
Westminster  Hall  cast  a  look  back  to  their 
ecclesiastical  origin.  We  enter  the  com- 
mon hall,  a  small  apartment,  where  all  the 
courts  arc  held;  and  here,  on  alternate 
days,  may  we  hear  the  decision  of  a  ^  sal- 


vtm^^'  wiit-thoif  much  tIte'dVeW  of  the 
«  Jolly  Jumper,"  of  Whitehaven,  are  to  re- 
ceive  for  towing  into  port  the  « Charming 
Phillis^'  the  T^leadiiurs  in  the  case  of  a 
lady  wRo  Mes  for  a  cUvo^ce  on  the  jground 
of  her  husband's  cruelty ;  a  cause  in  <<  the 
office  of  jujgepromotedT'  against  someone, 
<<  touching  and  concerning  his  soul^  faeahfa, 
and  ike  bwful  correction  and  reformation 
9f  his  manners  and  excesses;*'  or  perhaps 
an  all-importaht  question  aflecting  the  va* 
lidity  of  a  will,  the  right  of  executors  to 
act,  or  the  administration  to  the  efileots  of  an 
individual  who  has  died  intestate. 

Too  must  fi;et  out  of  this  court,  advance 
a  little  way  along  the  lane  or  street,  and  on 
the  door  of  a  very  narrow  passage,  Ihsed 
whh  as  much  wood  as  might  bum  all  the 
wills  in  England,  you  will  see  this  inscrip- 
tion—0:^  7b  the  Prerogative  Will  Office. 
An  old  crazy.lookmg  brick  building  con- 
tains the  precious  deposits;  ascend  the 
steps,  push  open  the  door,  do  not  be  afraid 
to  enter — and,  countnr  friend,  you  need  not 
pull  off  your  hat  wjtli  such  a  stolid  look  of 
reverence,  for  the  people  here  appear  all  too 
busy  to  pay  any  attention  to  you.  Here,  al- 
most every  day,  mingling  among  the  sharp, 
er  phizzes  of  attorneys'  clerks,  may  be  seen 
the  solemn  fiices  of  folks  who  are «'  search- 
ing fbr  a  will"  with  more  earnestness  than 
a  criminal  might  view  his  death-warrant 
Here,  now,  is  a  widow,  come  up  from  the 
interier,  with  her  hopeful  eldest  son ;  her 
brother  John,  that  went  up  to  ^^Lunnon" 
forty  years  ago,  died  worth  a  bit  of  money  ; 
and  surely  he  must  have  lefl  something  for 
her  poor  children.  Respectfully,  but  affec 
tionately,  she  carries  her  son's  hat,  while  he 
draws  oDt  a  very  long  purse  with  very  liulo 
in  it,  and  slowly  and  deliberately  pays  bts 
shilling,  fbr  liberty  to  search  in  the  roister 
fbr  the  record  of  his  uncle's  name.  They 
would  not,  for  the  world,  trust  a  lawyer  to 
search  fbr  them ;  who  knows  but  he  might 
discover  a  lumnmg  legacy,  and  appropriate 
it  all  to  himself!  See,  too,  the  joyftil  couple, 
whose  looks  evince  that  they  have  made  a 
discovery  nearly  as  good  as  a  prize  m  m  lot- 
tery ;  while  the  old  man  at  the  end  of  the 
dedc  has  parted,  fbr  a  moment,  with  bis 
crutches,  mounted  bis  spectacles,  and  with 
his  anxious  and  staring  daughter,  looks  as 
if  he  would  look  through  the  leaves  of  the 
book.  Those  who  discover  the  name  they 
are  in  search  of,  point  it  out  to  the  proper 
clerk,  who  makes  a  note  of  it ;  the  volume 
containing  ihex^py  of  the  kientical  will,  is 
taken  down  from  among  its  musty  com- 
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finioiii mitbe fttokift^  tad qm tod «if» 
«rg^«poi  to  lislMi. 

An  important  change  was  made  in  the 
state  of  the  law  relating  to  wills  by  an  adt 

esaed  in  1837,  the  firat  year  of  her  preaeot 
ajesty.  Formerly^  a  p6i9on  »  hit  deatbr 
bed  might  make  a  ftur^le  will — that  is,  a 
will  by  word  of  voatfay  the  &ct  being  att. 
tailed  w^f  witeeaeea.  Now,  all  wills  most  be 
in  wrihng,  and  be  signed  at  the  foot  or  end 
by  the  teatetor  himself;  or,  it  he  is  unable 
to  do  it,  in  his  preaencey  and  by  hi)i  direction. 
In  many  respects  the  old  law  has  been 
simplified  and  iraproYed 

The  Admiralty  Court  is  ft  highly  impo^ 
tant  one  to  a  maritime  nation  like  Great 
Britain  ;  but  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  haye 
lost  much  of  their  former  general  interest, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Prerogative  Courts 
whichf  irom  the  great  increase  and  accumu- 
lation of  CAPITA^  has  bec<HAt  of  high  im- 
fjOTtnace  to  the  community  at  Iftroe.  The 
BceMestieal  Conrta  in  Deetors'  GommoM 
are  Hioie  behmghig  to  Uie  archfepiscopal 
morfnoe  of  CtuSerbury :  the  provmce  of 
Tork  has  its  own  jurisaiction ;  and  there  is, 
therefore,  in  each  a  Prerogative  or  Testa- 
mentary Court,  having  judicial  authority 
an  the  matter  of  wills  and  administration  of 
efieeta. 

How  is  it;  perhaps  our  reader  asks,  that 
the  settlement  charge  of  men's  last  willa 
and  testaments  belongs  to  an  ecchsiiutical 
court  1  In  ancient  timesi  it  is  said  that  the 
Uag  called  himself  the  iaiher,  guardian, 
aid  truatee  of  his  people ;  mid  in  that  ca- 
pacity conakiered  that  he  had  the  right  to 
eeiie  ^e  ^oods  of  all  who  died  intestate—* 
Aat  hf  witnout  making  a  will.  The  griey* 
ancea  arising  out  of  this  power  or  claim 
eanaed  the  provision  of  Magna  Charta,  l^ 
vhieli  it  was  declared  that  ^  if  a  freeman 
abeaU  die  intestal^  bit  chattels  should  be 
diatriboted  by  ^e  nands  of  his  near  rela. 
tioae  «nd  friends,  tmder  the  inspection  of 

Hiia  t^mneotion  between  ^  the  inapee- 
tiBB  <Mf  the  ohinch  "  and  dead  hwd's  firo- 
perty  appears  easily  traceable.  Dying 
eaenoonmaed  and  were  anointed^-^-extreme 
QDction,  it  was  ca!led,  as  being  adminis- 
tered when  the  patient  was  considered  to  be 
im  aarticulo  mortis^  or  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  But  before  this  was  done,  Uie  pa- 
tient was  required  to  disburden  his  mind 
oi  M,  wevldly  ooKoeina,  00  that  he-  mifffat 
paaa  tittottsh  hie  great  cl^nge  without  dis- 
tra^oQ  or  distiiTbanee.  Hence  the  mjlicino 
ow  A  whl  became  a  solemn  concern — a 
bosineaa  xmd^r^»ken  under  the  conviotion 


QM  he  i^hoee  de^i«fen  might  be  of  aa^ 
importance  to  his  descendfuita  was  shortly 
himaalf  te  reeaivo  the  deeiaioa.^  hk  Ore- 
alor.  Henee,  too,  the  aofamoity  ef  oM 
ibrms  of  wills,  ^In  the  name  of  Ood, 
Amen  f*  *<  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  and 
undivided  Trinity ;"  •<  in  the  name  of  the 
Father.,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  with,  perhaps,  an  invocatioa  to 
the  Virgin,  with  other  qaaintly  soleoMi 
words,  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  awe. 
The  prieat  was  there,  as  the  man's  adtisef, 
eonfessor  and  preparer  for  eternity :  who 
was  a  fitter  person  to  settle  those  mattem 
which  belonged  to  time  ?  No  doubt  the 
privilege  and  the  power  were  frequently 
yery  much  abused;  the  priests  too  (re- 
quentl}[  worked  npen  die  feara  tao4  -the 
eopetstitunia  of  the  dying  people  they  atw 
tended,  eiad  mdnced  them  fi>  alienate  their 

Gperty,  by  giving  it  away  from  their  re- 
ons  to  monastic  institutions,  or  for  cha- 
ritable uses :  and  in  this  way  vast  wealth 
was  accumulated. 

The  bishop  of  eaoh  dieeets,  as  the  epiri. 
toal  head  of  it,  obimed  a  ri^ht  to  admhi- 
ister  to  the  efiects  of  those  who  died  intes- 
tate, inasmuch  as  they  considered  them- 
eeh^s  entitied  to  see  that  the  man  received 
Christian  burial,  that  his  debts  were  paid, 
and  that  masses  were  safd  for  his  soul. — 
Some  such  claim  or  imderstanding  as  this 
was  probably  the  origin  of  the  juusdiciion 
of  the  ecoleeiastical  courts  ia  the  matter  ef 
wills.    . 

A  scene  like  this  is  well .  fitted  to  exoite 
eeriotts  reflectiona  m  different  minds.  A 
man  possessing  but  liule  of  this  world^s 
goods  may  here  catoh  a  glimpse  oi  their 
vanity.  They  here  show  the  *' wings,*' 
which  (hey  ^'take  to  themselves"  wb^n 
tfaey '^  fly  away."  Thegnmpsof  heiieand  I 
legatees,  of  varfons  ages,  dress  and  condi-  - 
tion,  who  are  daily  found  in  attendanoe  at 
suoh  a  placp,  may  well  turn  the  theufhta 
of  a  rich  man  towards  those  who  may,  per- 
haps, ere  long,  assemble  to  listen,  as  to  an 
oraels^  to  the  readmg  ef  the  will  he  may 
have  laid  np  in  his  private  dmwers.  He 
may  sadly  ask  himself  how  his.  estate  will 
look  ten  or  twenty  years  henee,  after  it  faAs 
passed  the  ordeal  of  three  or  four  courts,  hy 
appeals  or  new  trials,  and  endured  the  hai- 
teriee  of  a  score  or  two  of  lawers,  Ihigaf ing 
perhaps,  for  contingent  fees,  and  making  a 
Flanders  of  eyery  codioiL 
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me  nmaa^  chabactwr  of  thb 

MONIOSV* 

A  gtatlenin  wboee  pretBiMt  were  infetled 
Vy  a  Terse  breed  of  sparrowe,  eaM  they  were 
Urds  of  no  principle.    Of  all  monkeys  it  may 
be  said,  with  mach  more  propriety,  that  they 
are  beasts  of  no  principle;  for  ihey  hare 
eTery  evil  quality,  and  not  one  good  one. 
They  are  saacy  and  insolent ;  always  makinff 
an  attempt  to  bnlly  and  terri^  people,  and 
biting  those  who  are  most  afraid  o(  them. 
An   impertinent  curiosity  nins  through  all 
iheir  aetkms ;  they  never  ean  let  things  alone, 
but  must  know  what  ia  ffoitiff  forward.    If  a 
pot  or  a  ketiie  is  set  on  tne  ore,  and  the  cook 
turns  her  back,  the  monkey  whips^  off  the 
cover  to  see  what  she  has  ))ut  into  it ;  even 
though  he  cannot  get  at  it  without  setting  his 
feet  upon  the  hot  bars  of  the  grate.    Mimicry 
it  anodwr  of  the  monkey's  qualities.    What- 
ever he  sees  men  do»  he  must  affect  to  do  the 
like  himself;    He  seems  to  have  no  rule  of 
his  own,  and  so  is  ruled  by  the  actions  of  men 
or  beasts ;  as  weak  people  follow  the  fashion 
of  the  w<md,  whethw  it  be  good  or  bad.    No 
monkey  has  any  sense  of  gratitude,  but  takes 
his  victuals  with  a  snatch,  and  then  ^prins  in 
the  (kee  of  the  person  that  gives  it  him,  lest 
be  ^onld  take  it  away  again ;  for  he  sup- 
poses that  all  men  wdl  snatch  awav  what 
they  can  lay  hold  ot,  as  ail  monkeys  do. 

Through  an  invincible  selfishness,  no  mon- 
key considers  any  individual  but  himself,  as 
the  poor  cat  foiwd  to  her  cost*  when  the 
monkey  burned  her  paws  with  raking  his 
chesnuts  out  of  the  fire.  They  can  never  eat 
together  in  company  without  quarrelling  and 
plondering  one  uother.  Every  monkey  de- 
fights  in  mischief,  and  cannot  help  domg  it 
when  it  is  in  his  power.  If  anythinff  he 
takes  hold  of  can  be  broken  or  spoiled,  Ee  is 
sure  to  find  the  way  of  doing  it ;  and  he  Mat- 
ters with  pleasure  when  he  hears  the  noise 
of  a  china  vessel  smashed  to  pieces  upon  the 
pavement.  If  he  takes  up  a  bottle  of  ink,  he 
empties  it  upon  the  floor.  He  unfolds  all 
your  papers,  and  scatters  them  about  the 
room,  ana  what  he  cannot  undo  he  tears  to 
pieces ;  and  it  is  wottderlul  to  see  how  much 
of  this  work  he  will  do  m  a  few  minutes 
when  he  happens  to  get  loose. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  monkey  whose 
eoeiesiiy  led  him  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  to 
see  how  it  went  off;  when  he  paid  for  his 
peeping  with  the  loss  of  his  head.  In  a  ship 
where  a  relation  of  mine  was  an  officer, 
vrhile  the  men  were  busy  in  fetching  powder 
from  below,  and  making  cartridges,  a  monkey 
on  board  took  up  a  lighted  candle,  and  ran 
d<Mni  to  the  powder-room  to  see  what  they 
weve  about ;  but  happily  was  overtaken  just 
as  he  got  to  the  lantern,  and  thrown  out  at 
the  nearest  port-hole  into  the  sea  with  the 
lighuiil  candle  ia  his  hand.  Another  lost  his 
life  by  the  spirit  oi  mimicry ;  he  had  seen  kis 
master  shaving  his  own  face,  and  at  the  first 
ofmortmiity  took  up  the  razor  to  shave  him« 
self,  and  made  sbm  lo  cut  his  own  throat 


-* 
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Wkeii  the  wild  monkaya  have  esciped  to  iie 
top  of  trees,  the  people  below,  who  want  to 
catch  them,  show  them  the  use  of  gloves,  by 
putting  them  on  and  pulling  them  off  repeat- 
edlv  ;  and  when  the  monkeys  are  supposed 
toiiave  taken  the  hint,  they  leave  plenty  d 
l^oves  on  the  eround,  having  first  lined  toem 
with  pitch.  The  nookeys  came  down,  put 
on  the  gloves,  but  cannot  pull  them  off  acam ; 
and  when  they  are  surprised,  betafcimj;  them- 
selves to  the  trees  as  usual,  they  slide  back- 
wards and  are  taken.  A  monkey  who  had 
seen  his  mistress  upon  her  pillow  in  a  night- 
cap, which  at  her  rising  she  pulled  off  and 
hunff  upon  a  chair,  puts  on  the  cap,  layi  his 
head  upon  the  pillow,  and  by  personating  the 
lady,  made  himself  ten  times  more  frigntlul 
and  ridiculous ;  as  awkward  people  do,  when 
they  apf  their  superiors,  and  affect  a  fashion 
which  is  above  their  sphere.  * 

A  mischievous  disposition  is  always  inclined 
to  persecution.  There  are  minds  whose 
greatest  pleasure  is  to  ride  and  tease  the 
minds  of  oUier  people.  A  Iat«  friend  and 
neighboi  of  mine  in  the  country  kept  a  mon- 
key who  took  to  riding  his  hogs,  especially 
one  of  them,  which  he  commonly  singM  out 
as  fittest  for  his  use ;  and,  leapmg  upon  its 
back,  with  his  face  towards  the  tail,  he  whip- 
ped it  unmerdfhlly,  and  drove  it  about,  till  it 
could  run  no  longer.  The  hogs  lived  under 
such  continual  terrors  of  mind,  that  when  the 
mobkey  first  came  abroad  in  the  mominr, 
they  used  to  set  up  a  great  cry  at  the  sight 
of  him. 

A  well-known  nobleman  once  had  a  wild 
horse  which  nobody  could  ride.  '*!  know 
not  what  your  lordship  can  do  with  him,** 
said  one,  *•  but  to  set  the  monkey  upon  his 
back.''  So  they  put  a  pad  to  the  none,  and 
set  tne  monkey  upon  it  with  a  awiteb  in  hia 
hand,  which  he  used  upon  the  horse,  and  set 
him  into  a  furious  kickmg  and  gallopiag ;  but 
^ug  kept  his  seat  and  exercised  his  switch* 
The  horse  lay  down  upon  the  ground ;  but 
when  he  threw  himself^on  one  side,  the  mon- 
key was  up  on  the  other :  he  ran  into  a  wood 
with  him,  to  brush  him  off;  but  if  a  tree  or 
a  bush  occurred  on  one  side,  the  monkey  slip- 
ped to  the  other  side ;  till  at  last  the  horae 
was  so  sickened  and  fatigued  and  brokeo- 
spirited,  that  he  ran  home  to  the  stable  for 
protection.  When  the  monkey  was  removed, 
a  boy  mounted  him,  who  managed  the  horse 
with  ease,  and  he  never  gave  any  trouble 
afterwards. 

In  all  the  actions  of  the  monkey,  there  ia 
no  appearance  of  anything  good  or  tiseful,  nor 
any  species  of  evil  that  is  wanting  in  them. 
They  are,  indeed,  like  to  mankind :  they  can 
ride  a  pig  as  a  man  rides  a  horse,  or  better, 
and  are  most  eieellent  jockeys ;  bur,  after  all, 
they  are  only  Hke  the  worst  of  the  kotnan 
species.  11  all  the  qualities  d  the  mmkejr 
are  put  together,  they  constiiiite  what  is 
properly  cafied  ill-nature;  and  if  any  persoa 
would  snow  what  an  ill-natured  maa  is,  that 
man  is  a  monkey  \o  all  intents  and  purposes, 
with  the  addition  oi  reason,  which  makes  Ai> 
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ctoiaetf  moeh  wone»  aad  the  lost  of  i^ 
(ion  and  oonMieoee*  which  is  worst  of  all ; 
m  without  these  reasoa  is  rather  a  disadvan- 
ta^ — Skarp€*s  Magazine, 

HIEMVUR. 

Baitbold  George  Nlebtthr  was  bom  at  Co* 
penhsgfn  m  the  37th  of  August^  1776 ;  and 
m  that  city  his  &ther,  on  his  reinm  flom  his 
eeM>iated  trarels  in  the  East,  filled  for  some 
years  the  situation  of  head  engineer.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  Thorinffiaii 
pbjsieian.  She  had  been  edaeated  in  Den* 
mirk,  and  spoke  Danish  flaently.  Niebohr 
has  thos,  from  his  infancy,  the  opportnaity  of 
acQiuring  two  languages  at  the  saoM  time ; 
tod  he  afterwards  cnitirated,  to  a  high  de> 
gree,  his  philoU^gical  talent  la  1778  hii  fa* 
ther  was  appointed  magistrate  for  the  pro* 
Tioca  of  Dethmar;   and  the  whole  Amily 

anitted  the  capital  of  DenmarJc,  to  take  op 
their  abode  in  the  little  rillage  of  MeldoiL 
This  ehange  of  residence  must  be  gtren  a 
prominent  place  amongst  the  eircnmstanees 
which  farorably  influei^ed  the  character  and 
fntare  destiny  of  Niebuhr.  Far  firom  the  dis* 
tactions  of  a  large  eity»  in  the  retirement  of 
an  almost  solitiule,  nnder  the  watchful  eye 
of  an  intelligent  and  tender  mother,  and  of  a 
fiither  who  had  passed  his  lile  in  acquiring 
knowledge,  who  had  lived  in  the  learned 
world,  and  risited  distant  conntcies,  and 
whose  abode,  in  erery  other  respect  some- 
what of  the  humblest,  was  stored  with  valua- 
ble books — Niebuhr  grew  up  in  the  sweet 
and  salutary  habits  of  a  trancpiil  and  happy 
home,  in  the  rational  enjo)  meats  of  a  domes* 
tic  and  studious  life,  riis  iatber  was  his  first 
histmctor ;  he  taught  him  French,  English, 
csography,  and  history.  One  of  their  neigh* 
Dois,  a  man  of  taste  and  informntioo,  the  poet 
Bcje,  editor  of  the  Gottingen  *' Almanack  of 
the  if  uses,**  often  visited  them*  and  mioffled 
with  ihe  grayer  thoughts  of  the  learned  rile- 
bahr,  the  sweet  and  li|[hter  flowers  of  litera- 
ture. From  time  to  time,  alas,  some  stran* 
aer,  attracted  by  the  reputauon  of  the  travel* 
wr  in  Arabia,  broke  in  upon  his  retirement, 
and,  by  his  conversation,  opened  vistas  of  far* 
distant  scenes  to  the  eye  of  the  child,  who, 
seated  on  his  father's  knee,  listened  with 
thooghtfoJ  air,  and  was  in  fancy  ranging 
throogh  Ihose  unknown  regions,  the  aspect 
and  manners  of  which  he  heard  described. 

At  thirteen,  Niebuhr  entered  the  Gymna- 
siam  at  JBfeldorf ;  but  his  studies  were  stOl 
nnder  the  direction  and  encouragement  of  his 
lather.  He  was  afterwards  placed  at  a 
school  in  Edinburgh,  Where  he  studied  with 
ardor  the  modem  languages.  In  1807,  the 
amount  of  his  philological  attainments  was 
thus  stated  in  one  of  nis  ikther's  letters  :— 
**  He  was  but  two  years  old  when  he  came 
to  Meldorf ;  so  that  German  may  be  looked 
open  as  his  mother-tonffue.  In  the  regular 
eoorse  of  his  studies,  he  leaned  lAlin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  besides  which,  at  Meldorf  he  ac* 
qnired  soffieient  knowledge  of  Danish,  Eng- 


lish, French,  and  Itelian.  to  (»  able  tn  read  a 
book  wntten  in  any  of  these  languages.  Some 
books  thrown  upon  our  coast  by  ashipwraek* 
«*▼«  aim  an  opportunity  of  study  inffSpanish 
and  Portugese.  He  did  not  learn  moSi  of 
Arabic  with  me,  because  I  had  lent  my 
Arabic  dicuooary,  and  could  not  procure  ano- 
ther. At  Kiel  and  Coj^enhagea  he  practised 
both  spwkmg  and  writing  French,  English, 
and  Danish,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ana- 
trian  minister  at  Copenhagen,  Count  Ladolph, 
who  was  bom  at  Constantinople;  he  learned 
Persian,  and  afterwards  taugnt  hiipself  Aan- 
bic ;  in  Holland  he  added  to  his  stock  Dnidb ; 
at  Copenhagen,  Swedish  and  a  little  of  Ice- 
landic; at  Memel,  the  Russian,  Sclavonic. 
Polish,  Bohemian,  and  Illyrian ;  if  I  add  to 
this  list,  the  Low  German,  I  haiVe  ennme* 
rated  twenty  languages.*' 

In  1794,  he  entered  the  university  at  Kiel, 
much  better  stored  with  informanon,  than 
most  of  his  fellow-oollegians,  and  mnch  moie 
eager  than  any  one  of  them  m  his  thirst  Ibr 
study,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  His 
letters  at  this  period  indicate  a  most  aidsnt 
imagination.  They  breathe  a  passiooata  ad* 
miration  for  classic  antiquity. 

None  of  the  usual  recreations  of  German 
students— races,  festive  meetings— •could  di» 
vert  him  from  the  regular  task  which  he  had 
imposed  upon  himself  for  every  day ;  nothing 
could  counterbalance  with  him  tne  delight 
he  experienced  in  burying  himself  in  some 
scientific  work. 

Two  years  jpjEissed  thus — two  years  of  un- 
daunted, untiring  effort,  of  laborious  study 
and  intense  thought.  In  that  time  he  had  so 
distinguished  himself  by  the  range  of  his 
mind,  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  that 
the  Count  de  Schimmelmann,  orime  minister 
of  Denmark,  appointed  him  his  secretary. 
Niebuhr  carried  with  him  into  the  world, 
into  which  he  was  thus  suddenly  called,  the 
tastes  which  he  had  imbibed  at  Meldorf,  and 
so  assiduously  cultivated  at  Hamburgh  and 
Kiel.  When  the  duties  of  his  office  were 
discharpred,  he  hurried  back  to  the  quiet  re- 
treat of  bis  study,  to  his  darling  hooka 


Pr€$mu€0/Mind*—Ahoa9ein      

caaght  fire  in  the  evenmg,  when  the  owners 
were  absent  A  little  daughter,  eight  years 
old,  was  the  first  to  discover  the  fire,  and 
with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  carricMl  out 
of  the  house  her  yomiger  sisters,  then  rush- 
ed to  another  part  of  the  house,  and  succeeded 
in  arousing  her  two  elder  brothers,  barely  in 
time  to  save  their  lives. 


Ci^o^.~The  Cincinnati  Union  sCates»  that 
the  sulject  of  establishiog  vineyards  is  new 
the  rage  among  many  Omo  river  apicaltn* 
rists.  Large  niaia  ofground  along  Uie  river 
have  begun  to  he  trenched  and  |>reparsd  for 
the  reception  of  vines  the  coming  sei 
One  gentleman  has  a  viamrd  of  some  ei 
acres,  thirty  miles  from  CmcinnatL 
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Continued  Jrom  Vol,  JL,  pmg%  166. 

.     The  Blgni  for  fVttit  will  probabfy  be  the  ac- 

tiom  of  gathering  from  the  tree  and  eating, 
.  aiid'tarious  «b$ect8  will  be  designated  by  im- 

ittfliRg  «enie  part  of  the  process  of  mamifac- 
,  nft»»  ofproei»ii»g,  or  of  preparing  for  use.— 

TMi  milk  may  be  denoted  by  the  act  of 
'  mi{l(M|rt  *Miy  by  that  of  mowing,  cheese  by 
'  that  bf  preastn^,  (nepresented  by  holding  the 
>  palms  of'  the  bartds  as  if  to  compress  some 
'  My^aappoaed  to  be  held  between  them,) 
,  hHtrit  fcPf  thftt  of  kneading,  or  of  enttin^  a 
'  slice  from  a  loaf,  and  pie  by  that  of  cutting 
'ft  ^eaa  aut  ef  the  platter,  (one  hand  aapposed 

to  ba  the  kMfe,  and  the  other  the  platter.) 
'Tba  ftetka  of  ehopyiag,  or  of  sawing  wood, 
'.(made  by  sftppoaiug  the  right  hand  to  be  the 
•asfl^  or  sftw,  and  the  left  arm  the  log  on  which 

it  is  «aed,)  «My  denote  wood ;  and  that  of 
.sbaftriftg  a  abaep,  (inriiatM  by  supposing  the 
:left  arm  to  be  the  aheep,  and  the  first  two 
*fiiig<ara  ot  the  fight  bsnd  the  shears,)  may 

staad  afiMirdiag  to  the  eoimection,  for  a  sheep 

aifcd  for  wool. 

;  Othei;  domestic  animals  may  be  denoted  by 
iptttttng  the  hands  or  fingers  to  the  head,  to 
refcreaent  the  forms  of  their  horns;  or  the 
'.thumb  and  forefinger  to  the  mouth  to  imitate 
ithair  bills ;  by  mimicking  with  the  hand  un- 
der the  chin  the  motion  of  a  swine's  snout ; 
by  patting  the  thigh'  as  if  to  call  a  dog ;  by 
^mwing  the  thumb  and  finger  from  the  corner 
t>f  the  mouth,  to  represcoit  the  whiskers  of  a 
cat ;  by  placing  one  or  two  fingers  on  each 
aideof^tne  head,  and  Imitating  the  motions 
t>f  a  horse's  ears,  or  by  the  act  of  riding, 
^Xepresented  by  placing  the  fingers  of  one 
band  astride  the  other.  The  young  are  usu- 
vJly  distin^ished  by  a  reference  to  their  size 
ftiia  playfulness ;  anu  the  male  and  female  are 
best  designated  by  giving  the  child  some  gen- 
eral sign  which  he  may  learn  by  usage  to 
hpply  to  all  kinds  of  animals  whose  sex  is 
;distinguialuible.  The  aigna  used  in  our  iasti- 
tuUons,  arc  the  motion  of  ukiog  hold  of  Umi 
liat  for  a  male,  and  of  drawing  the  thumb 
down  thtf  side  o^  the  faca»  (referciog  to  the 
jcap  or  boooat  under  tha  chin,)  for  a  female. 
Tbjssa  sigos  applied  to  animals,  iadeed  ap- 
pear as  arbitxary  as  words ;  but  it  is  aoc  ne« 
ce^rv  to  the  uselulaasa  of  signs  that  tkey 
ahoula  be  strictly  natural  Tha  great  end  ia 
intelligibility  and  convenience. 
-  Places  are  denoted  by  pointing  to  them,  by 
deaartbiaig  the  localitiea, ^s  a  tree,  rock,  spring, 
(enae-or  pond;  by  refsrenee  to  some  known 

ineutatror  by  the  mgn  for  th^  owner  of  the 
leM  or  dareUkig*  and  finaRy  -by  aigns  descrip 
tiTvof  satr  Thus  a  haildlflg  in  general  being 
denMad  by^rryingup  the  hands  to  represent 
tha  Walls,  md  joining  ihem  at  the  top  in  the 
form  of  a  roof^^Hi  etntroh  is  represented  by 


addhig  to  this  the  sign'  of  devotion,  (formed 
by  holdmg  up  the  hands  as  in  public  prayer ;) 
a  school  by  that  of  reading  or  spelling  y  a  sta- 
ble by  reference  to  a  horse ;  and  a  dwelling 
by  the  actions  of  eating  and  sleeping.  The 
sign  for  roof  repeated  sereral  times,  represents 
an  aasamblaga  af  raaft,  i.  e.  a  town,  and  nib- 
biog  tha  hands  togethar  in  imkatioD  of  Mfitt* 
stone^  raealla  a  hhU. 

With  respect  to  ideas  of  time,  momfng, 
naon  and  night  are  easily  signified  by  refer- 
eaaa  so  the  position  of  tha  sun ;  teya  by  de* 
serflnng  his  diamal  coarse;  weeks  by  the 
sign  mr  derotion  and  seven,  (joinhiff  the 
hukda  whh  three  fingers  of  one  hand  shut  so 
as  to  cDOat  aeven ;)  mt»4isby  the  new  moon, 
(tha  thumb  ami  finger  form  a  half  circle  on 
tha  sida  of  tha  face,)  Of  by  the  page  of  an 
aknanae ;  hours  by  xw  hands  of  a  clock ;  and 
for  years,  imeducated  deaf  mutea  usually 
make  tha  sign  for  winter,  (the  cold  season,) 
but  in  imr  instltiitio&s  we  make  one  hand  de- 
soriba  a  ciide  round  the  other  to  mark  the 
aMmal  revolation  of  tha  earth  round  the  sun. 
TMaonow  la  exm-eased  with  much  signifi- 
caaoe  by  the  sign  Tor  Bleeping  and  awanng ; 
and  yeaterday  by  the  sign  ws  aleep  followed 
by  ]>ointing  badi  over  the  abeulder.  This 
last  ia  the  ffenaral  sign  for  the  past,  as  pomt- 
ing  forward  is  fbr  the  fhture,  and  presenting 
the  haads  horitoatally  on  each  side  for  the 
praaent ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  umii.  will  he 
and  is*  Matty  of  these  signs,  it  is  true,  are 
such  as  an  tmedncated  deaf  mute  would  not 
ba  likely  to  devise,  tmt  a  little  use  hi  the 
favBly,  m  ciroumstanees  in  which  heanng- 
pefaens  woald  use  the  conresponding  words, 
will  ibake  them  tateltigible.  The  days  of 
tha  week  are  best  expressed  by  their  initial 
letters  made  after  the  manner  of  the  manual 
alphabat,  deacribiiig  at  the  same  time  a  small 
cinsle  in  the  air.  It  is  only  to  he  observed 
that  H  ataada  fbr  Thursday,  and  for  the  Sab- 
bath the  sign  of  devotion. 

One  of  the  most  natural  and  universally  in- 
telligible classes  of  signs,  consists  in  the  lite- 
ral imitation  of  actions ;  but  where  this  imi- 
tation would  be  too  violent  and  ungraceful,  or 
would  take  up  too  much  room,  actions  may 
be  represented  on  a  smaller  scale  by  the  hands 
or  fingers.  Thus  dancing  is  represented  by 
dancing  two  tfnffers  of  the  right  hand  on  the 
pdm  of  the  leu,  and  skating  by  curving  the 
two  index  fingers  in  the  form  of  skate  run- 
nets  and  giving  them  a  correspuodlug  mo- 
tion. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  many 
of  the  signs  we  have  described  would  be  un- 
intelligible  to  deaf  mutes  when  presented  to 
them  for  the  first  time.  The  expresaioos  J 
of  the  countenance,  the  imitation  of  actioas,  ' 
and  the  gestures  expressing  the  form  mjA 
size  of  objects,  they  will  universally  uoder- 
suind ;  and  beginning  with  these,  a  sUllTui 
sign-maker  wiU  be  able  in  a  short  time  to 
explain  to  a  deaf  mute,  any  sign  not  repre* 
sentln|[  relations  too  much  beyond  the  range 
of  his  ideas. 
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It  b  ctfuun  that  the  fitcoltMt  of  the 
will  deTclope  more  impidly,  where  he  can 
Icem  eoiiTenieQt  and  csprewTe  tifns  from 
thoee  arovnd  bim»  then  wnea  he  b  left  to  his 
OWD  unaided  efforts  in  devisinff  gettnree,  often 
too  little  distinguishable  one  From  another. — 
When  a  beginnin^^  is  once  made,  when  the 
parties  have  acquired  some  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  communicate  with  eadi  other,  and 
by  practice,  some  skill  in  mimickry,  and  es- 
pecially in  that  expressiTe  language  of  signs 
with  all  its  significance,  life  and  animaticn, 
and^  in  which  the  deaf  mute  will  be  the  best 
master,  the  jjiriMpress  o£  boih  the  learner  and 
his  fiiende  in  the  language  will  be  pleasant 
and  rapid.  Many  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  fire 
or  SIX  years  old  has,  by  such  means  as  we 
Imto  described*  been  enabled  not  merely  to 
msJce  its  wants  known,  but  to  narrate  inges- 
mres  all  incidents  which  it  has  witnessecT  or 
home  a  part  in,  and  to  speeily  time,  place  and 
aetan.  Soeh  a  child  will  uadeieiaad,  •• 
ntdily  as  a  hearinjg;  child  of  the  same  age^ 
the  motires  of  actions,  and  will  delight  in 
Isaming  from  one  friend,  and  in  repeaung  to 
another  little  nanatires  embracing  inieresBng 
ineideDts. 

The  efleete,  on  the  character  of  the  chlld^ 
of  wch  a  eoirsey  when  accompanied  by  uni* 
iorm  kindness,  without  undue  indulgence, 
which  is  always  essential  to  the  proper 
omining  of  diildren,  will  ridilj  reward  the 
trifling  labor  bestowed.  Acuvitv  will  be 
gifen  to  bis  hitherto  dormant  faculties. — 
His  reasoning  powers  will  b^Q  to  dere- 
lope ;  hie  social  and  family  affections  will 
acquire  new  strMngdi.  Geoerosiiy,  tore  and 
ccnfidence  will  take  the  place  of  selfish* 
ness,  dulbiess  and  susoicion.  He  will  tliink 
more  clearly,  understand  from  da^  to  day  more 
readHy,  testify  for  thoee  around  hrm  fiirstrong* 
er  intcffeBtaJttd  show  his  superiors  more  ready 
re^MCt  and  obedience.  Nay,  more ;  his  mo^ 
iml  sentiments  will  rapidly  deyeiope  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  facts  anu  incidents 
which  can  be  communicated  to  him.  He 
will  ehasifiilly  adopt  th*  feelings  expressed- 
by  hie  Irieods  with  regard  to  actions  and  ae» 
tors,  and  will  soon  be  able  to  form  without 
assistance,  and  (o  express  spontaneously,  cor* 
rect  judgments  on  many  monl  subjects* 

It  will  be  of  use  to  the  parent,  in  giring 
definiteness  and  clearness  to  the  chiid% 
moral  notions,  to  hare  signs  appropriated  to 
the  principal  of  these  notions.  Obedience  is 
expressed  by  bending  the  head  as  in  submis- 
sion to  a  superior ;  disobedience  by  a  saucy 
look  and  by  tbfowing  out  the  dbow ;  truth 
by  describiiif  with  the  finger  a  straight  line 
forward  from  the  lips ;  fiidsehodd  by  running 
the  finger  across  the  lips,  as  if  to  say  the 
worda  go  wide  of  the  fact ;  the  siVn  tor  good 
\m  a  gestove  of  approbation  usually  made  by 
pocting  the  hand  to  the  lips ;  and  fi)r  bad, 
we  throw  the  hand  (with  the  palm  turned 
downward)  from  the  lips  with  a  correspond- 
ing espreaskm  and  emphaslB»    Theft  is  tif- 


nified  by  pteisiiding  to  uke  with  one  hand 
something  slily  from  under  the  other;  recti- 
tude, like  truth,  is  denoted  by  a  straight  line, 
with  the  difference  that,  as  this  refers  to  ac- 
tions, the  line  is  described  on  the  hand  instead 
of  from  the  lips ;  wrong  doing  of  course  re- 
quires a  crooked  line ;  a  misuke  is  usually 
ttgnified  by  striking  the  hand  against  the 
chm ;  deception  by  an  allusion  to  the  expres- 
sion of  leading  by  the  nose ;  justice  by  an  al- 
lusion to  the  equal  scale,  two  circles  fi)rmed 
by  the  thumbs  and  forefingers  being  joined  at 
equal  heights;  and  injusuce,  or  partiality,  is 
signified  by  raising  one  of  the  circles  and  de- 
pressing the  other. 

We  use  an  expressi? e  stroke  of  one  side  of 
the  forefinger  on  the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  to 
signify  law  or  commandment :  and  the  pcMit 
of  the  same  finger  is  struck  downward  upon 
the  palm,  (as  if  pomting  out  an  entry  in  an 
aoeottBthook,)todenoteadebt,fineortax.  A 
similar  motion  of  the  forefinger  alone,  with- 
out the  other  hand,  we  use  to  express  duty  at 
necessity,  corresponding  to  the  verbs  must  and 
ought 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  he  har 
only  to  make  signs  in  order  to  be  understood 
by  a  deaf  mute  who  has  not  learned  to  use 
these  signs.  Many  of  the  signs  which  hare 
been  described,  at  least  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  will  probably  be  made  by  begin- 
ners, will  require,  when  first  used,  particular 
explanation  and  illustration  as  the  correspond- 
ing words  would  reqoire.  The  adranta^ 
of  the  swns  are  that  the]^  are  more  easily 
associated  with  the  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance, which,  for  a  deaf  mute,  alone  gires 
significance  and  interest  to  conversation ;  that 
they  admit  hx  greater  rapidity  of  comoraniea- 
tion,  and  are  far  more  easily  remembered  by 
deaf  mutes,  especially  by  young  children,  who 
will  learn  to  make  fifty  siffns  sooner  than  to 
put  tofsther  the  letters  of  one  word.  The 
mode  ^  explanatiOtt  is  by  appljrinf  the  eigns 
to  known  facts,  or  by  representinff  scenes  in 
pantomine  in  wliich  some  given  idea  shall  be 


sation.  If  there  should  happen  to  be  an  eda* 
cated  deaf  mute  residing  within  a  few  miles 
of  a  family  containing  a  deaf  mute  child, 
which  vHll  geffenlly  be  the  case,  his  acqualn- 
tanee  should  by  all  means  be  sought  Ante'' 
telligent  deaf  mute  wiU,  by  eBampfae%  give  a 
better  idea  of  signs  than  can  be  imparm  by 
writing  a  volume. 

Fot  those  who  only  wish  to  acquire  the 
ability  of  conversing  with  a  deaf  mute  \sf 
signs,  it  is  neither  practicable  nor  necessary 
to  have  a  sign  for  every  word.  The  articles, 
pronouns  and  other  auxiliary  and  oonneeting 
words,  have  no  eorrsspondmg  »igns  in  the 
colloquial  dialect  of  tae  ddif  and  dumbw 
This  dialect  consists  at  first  of  signs  for  ob- 
jects, actions  and  qualities. 


^ 


THeAU£9[QAN  FENNY  ICAaAZINS* 


THE    SACHED    VESS 
From  the  Setilpturi 

At  the  curaiiM  lo  the  Roman  Fotnm  still 
Mtatt  lh«  irlamphal  arch,  erected  in  honor 
01  Tiins,  and  in  com  tnem  oral  ion  of  the  op- 
luie  or  Jerusalam.  It  w  woodeiflil,  aod  ai  the 
nme  (inae  excecdin^y  (ortumte,  ihat  it  has 
b««  pTeserred,  with  but  little  Injury,  lo  the 
preMHt  day.  Although  Rome  has  been  re- 
peatedly besieged,  captured,  sacked  and 
btmt,  imnyor  its  old  monnmenti  hare  sui^ 
Tifed,  in  djfTerent  degrees  o(  preservKUon :  . 
but  7wy  ftw  have  suffered  leta,  wlueh  have 
beoi  ao  much  exposed  lo  daily  injnry  through 
the  cantaTies  which  hare  iicterTened. 

Od  (he  inside  walls  of  ibe  arch  of  Titns 
ware  sculplared  the  chief  pans  of  the  iri- 
niDphal  proceeston,  wbich  Titus  led  into  (he 
city,  ander  ihat  arch,  across  the  Forum  and 
vp  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  ibe  summit 
of  (he  Capitolioe  HHI ;  and  among  tbe  rarioas 
pefaoDages,  with  emblems  of  riclory  and  ia- 
•tramenta  of  masic,  is  a  band  of  Hebrew 
eaptiTei,  bearing,  as  trophies  of  the  eooqaetot, 
the  aasad  objects  described  with  such  par- 
llcaluity  in  the  books  of  Uoses  and  of  the 
Kings,  so  full  of  warning,  and  so  closely  con- 
aecied  with  many  of  the  most  iatereating 
•eeacs  and  cbaTseieia  of  Holy  Writ. 

The  fifures  of  which  we  retain  a  lecollec. 
tion,  are  still  expressive  and  distinct ;  wliile 
the  sacred  vessels  and  fnmituie  of  the 
temple  *Te  geoeially  safficieDlly  preserved  to 
ahow  their  ibm  iBd  aiae.  These  icnl  prates 
are  wilhia  the  reach  of  every  pasacnger ;  al- 
though (he  arch  has  been  left  open  and  un- 
goafded,  am)  for  a  long  time  was  the  only 
eotfanee  to  the  Forum  on  ihat  side,  so  that 
crowds  were  compelled  lo  pass  throtigh  it 
ererjr  day. 

The  Jews  have  always  Vegnrded  the  arch 
aii4  its  decorations  with  sad  and  reverential 
feelings,    and   yet  with  such   animosity   lo- 


ELS    OF    THE   TEMPLE, 

on  the  Arch  of  Tilut. 

wards  the  destroyers  of  their  ancient  capini, 
and  the  enslaver  and  disperser  of  their  an* 
cestors,  (hat  it  is  said  not  a  Hebrew  foot  haa 
ever  (radden  (he  old  pavement  of  the  Via  Sa- 
cra, (the  Sacred  Eoad,)  with  which  it  is  stUI 
floored,  since  the  day  of  Titus's  savage  tri- 
umph. There  tbey  wtxiid  see  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant,  the  seven  golden  candlesticks, 
and  the  other  otyecu  regarded  by  them  with 
revermce.  (Exodus  31,  7—11.  Ex.  10.  Ex. 
16.    Heb.  9,  &c. 

For  our  own  feelings  we  can  say,  not  even 
(he  Colotseam,  which  stands  at  a  tbou  dia- 
tance,  and  in  full  view,  nor  any  of  the  other 
remains  ot  Koman  power,  mafmiGeeDce  or 
taste  around,  wait  to  the  bosom  with  so 
affecting  an  impreasion,  as  the  sight  of  thoae 
almost  speaking  witnesses,  of  ibe  final  deso- 
laUon  ot  Zion.  The  spot  was  lonely  and 
still,  and  a  wide  space  of  gronod  opened 
around  as,  scattered  with  the  fHigmenis  ol 
temples  and  palaces;  but  It  seemed  as  if 
Isaiah  or  Jeiemiah  were  breaking  oat  anew 
in  one  of  tboee  inimitable  1  amenta tiooa 
whteb  more  otii  nuls  (o  sympathy,  even  at 
the  tenderest  age,  in  our  American  familf 
scenes,  and  in  our  simplest  village  schools: 
and  the  still  more  ireMstible  apostrophy  of 
our  Savior  came  to  mind,  which  be  poured 
forth  frmn  Uounl  Oliveu 

"They  have  corrupted  themselves,"  saya 
Moses,  (Deut  33,  S,)  in  (hat  wondetfid 
"  Swg"  whiofa  God  told  him  to  "  write,"  wul 
to  •■  teach  it  to  the  children  ef  Israel,"  as  ■•  a 
witness  for  me  agaius(  (hem."  "  They  have 
provoked  him  to  jcaloaqr  with  strange  gods." 

•■  He  will  lift  up  an  enalga  to  the  nations, *■ 
says  laaiab,  [€,  S6,)  "  Behold  darkness  and 
sorrow,"  (0,  30)  "  The  voice  of  (he  bride- 
groom "  sbalt  tre  heautnomoreatnU  in(he«.'> 


THE  AHERICAN  VESOKY  BIAQAZIH& 


THE  ABCA. 


Vha  study  of  shells  is  me  of  the  best 
i  branches  of  NalurBl  History  to  begin  nith 
^  io  a  Gunily  w  in  a  schooL  The  injects  are 
}  stlractive  in  form,  color  and  varietjr,  Ibey 
)  aie  oAen  easily  collected,  and  almoat  alffsya 
)  Miily  preaerrtd.  In  some  respects,  and 
i  mder  certain  circunutances,  it  may  be  bet- 
S  ler  to  b^n  with  minerals,  which  have  eome 
^  nperior  vecommendalions,  in  their  greater 
}  utilily  and  more  universal  diffusion.  In- 
}  deed  we  well  koow,  from  long  experience 
j  and  obaervatiw,  made  among  a  variety  of 
)  eiremMtanc«a  and  of  Endividaals,  that  the 
I  jwmg  hare  time,  intelligence  and  tasto 
I  noogli  to  begin  very  early  to  fi>riii  an  ac- 
(  qnaintance  with  stones,  shells,  birds,  beasts, 
\  fahrrr  and  plants,  on  oorraot  princif^ ;  and 
J  Aat  materials  may  be  ibnnd  in  almost  every 
{  tow%viUage  and  square  mile, to  attract  and 
I  gntjfjr  them.    The  principal  di^cultiea  lie 

>  with  ujB,  who  ought  to  be  able,  interested  and 
I  Btareating  leaelMrB.  Our  readers,  we  hope, 
[  will  boar  with  such  .remarks  as  these,  even 

>  if  we  make  them  often.    We  will  endeavor 
o  say  loo  much  at  a  time,  and  to  poa 

J  OB  to  sotnetbing  of  a  livelier  nature. 

The  gMina  Area,  in  Conchi^gyi  has  hs 

■am«  from  Area  Noes,  or  Noah's  ark,  be- 

Muae  one  of  its  species  was  supposed  to 

I  bear  «  resemblance  to  that  first  specimen 

\  ofnatml  arcbitectnTein  foTok    The  fbUow- 

{  iag  dMcriptions  and  remarks  we  oopy  fioiki 

'  LoMMW  oo  shells." 

Oauric  eharaetir.     Shell  biTalve,  equi> 


ralvs,  Inequilateral ;  form  various,  <Am 
obloog,  sometimes  orbicular ;  hinge  wUfa 
numerous  small  sharp  teeth  in  each  valve, 
alternately  iDserted  between  each  other,  ar- 
ranged sometimes  in  a  straight^  sometimes 
in  a  earved  line. 

Obttrtialions  on  the  $keU  and  Hi 
inMaHtatU. 

The  shelle  of  this  genus  are  very  readily 
known,  by  their  numerous  small  teeth.— 
Some  of  the  speoies  attach  themselves  to 
rooks  by  a  kbd  of  byssua  :  these  have  al- 
ways the  shell  more  or  leas  gaping  ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  Arks  live  buried  in  the 
sand  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore ;  ail 
are  marine.  The  Mollusca  have  no  exter- 
nal siphons,  ther  have  a  kind  ot  compressed 
foot,  termiualea  by  tflDdinous  filaments, 
whieh  are  affixed  to  rocks. 

Biy^Lvne— The  shells  belonging  to  (his 
class  are  composed  of  two  pieces  united  by 
an  elastic  homy  ligament :  this  part  where 
the  valves  are  joioed  together,  is  called  the 
cardo,  or  hinge,  and  eorrespcnds  la  position 
with  the  bade  of  the  animal :  it  is  either 
plain  or  furoished  with  teeth.  The  liga- 
ment serves  not  only  to  connect  the  valves, 
but  also  to  open  them,  and  is  eiUier  external 
or  internal.  The  muacle  or  muscles  Iw 
which  the  animal  is  attached  to  the  shell 
keep  it  cloned :  when  these  are  relaxed,  the 
ligament  which  was  either  in  a  slate  of.  ten- 
sion or  compression  according  as  it  waa 
either  external  or  internal,  by  its  efitMts  to 
recover  its  position  opens  the  valves.  If  the 
two  valves  are  quite  alike,  the  shell  is  said 
to  be  equivalTt!  if  they  difiTer  in  form  or 
nca,  h  is  called  tMfMvWvs-  If  the  sides 
«f  the  valve  are  symmetrical,  the  valve  Is 
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BBJi  to  be  equSatefot;  if  tLey  are  not,  it  is 
wd  to  be  mequilaftraL 
'■    The  uunwk  belonging  to  the  Bivalre 
K,  havia^  no 
jes,  Bad  the 
the  nwDlle, 
barecefidon 
or  aity)iard 
his  mouth  is 
iNveable  ex- 
M  nature  of. 
gills,  coDsist 
a  e&oh  side, 
body^.     The 
1  quite  open, 
irritable  fi la- 
is  joined  in 
front,  tubular  elongationB,  called  sipboBii 
which  conduct  the  water  to  the  mouth  and 
bnmohim      The  muKlea   ars   geneihUy 
very  thiolc   and   strong,  and   hard  at.  the 
place   of  attacbment  to  the  shell ;   those 
whieh  elos£  the  ntlrei  are  called  the  ad- 
duetor  niMcles.      Many  speoira  hare  not 
the  power  of  locomotion,  but  are  inuDOTe- 
ably  cemented  to  rocka  or  aiones:  a  few 
are  attached  by  a  canJla^oua  ligameal, 
olhen  by  a  byssusL     These  mollusca  have 
no  ventral  foot  similar  to  that  possessed  by 
some  of  ihe  cephalous  mollnsoa ;  bat  some 
have  ft  masonlar  substance  usually  tongue- 
rimped  and  capable  of  consideiable  elonga- 
tion.   This  organ  enables  them  to  creep,  or 
to  effect  a  kind  of  leap,  by   which  Ktey 
change  the  position  of  their  shell;  some- 
times it   is  trttnafonned  into  a  paw,  and 
aometimefl  it  is  employed  to  fix  the  silkv 
fllamenlB  of  a  byssus.     None  of  the  Bi- 
nlna  are  terrestrial  shetK  some  few  are 
fluviatilft      The  generic  chamcier  «f  the 
Bivaivas  is  principally  derived  from  the 
lormsEion  of  the  hinge,  and  (he  general  ap- 
pearance c^  the  shell. 

Parts  or  a  Bitaltb  Sbeld. 

The  valve. 

The  eardo  or  himge,  the  part  n^re  the 
Talves  are  united. 

The  beaki  or  ofieet,  the  points  of  the 
Talrea  near  Ihe  hinge. 

The  bate,  the  part  of  the  ahell  opposite 
Ae  beaks. 

The  wnbmui  or  bosset,  the  swelled  pans 
»ear  the  beaks. 
I       The  tigamtnt. 
•        The  margin  of  valres. 

The  area  or  aiUtrur  ttcpe,  the  margin 
of  Ihe  valves uearihe  ligammt 

Th*  aT4ol»  or  foHerior  tUpe,  Ihe  mai>- 


gin  of  the  ralvea,  the  other  nde  of  the  liga- 
ment 

The  diik,  the  ctmrex  Mart  of  the  valves 
between  the  timbanes  ana  margin. 

The  length,  the  diieotion  of  the  ahell 
fr«m  the  beak  to  Ae  base. 

Ilie  ireadth,  the  direction  at  right  angles 
whh  the  length. 

The  mrinila  or  tan,  small  appendages 
placed  at  the  sida  of  the  htng*t 

The  etTtwideTenee. 

Tba  mutevw  impremoiu,  marks  in  the 
inside  of  the  shell  irikde  by  the  adhenon  of 
the  adducloi  muscles. 

The  right  vatv«,  the  valve  nearest  Is  the 
right  hand,  when  the  shell  is  placed  on  iu 
base  with  the  area  oppoote  to  die  petsm 
looking  at  it. 

The  Itft  valve. 

The  tteth,  pointed  protuberance  al  the 
hinge. 

The  cardinal  Uelk,  the  eenlrnl  teeth,  or 
Iboee  near  the  centre  of  the  hiage. 

The  lattToi  tutk,  iha  teeth  near  the 
sides. 


e  yearl  _^  

Loooals,  all  our  fiinnen  who  have  orchards 
will  do  well  to  turn  their  hogs  in  and  let 
them  eat  up  the  Knibe  b^re  they  have 
their  winge:  by  «o<f«  n  they  nm  saw 
tnnob  of  their  fruit.  The  LoenMAwaiMi 
fly  far  from  where  it  emerges  frofo  the 
(ironnd,  and  by  deslroving  them  as  &st  at 
they  come  up,  orcharoB  may  be  aswd  in  a 
great  measure  from  their  depredatioBi— 
Without  this  preowitios,  tba  truit  af  ecah- 
aids  that  have  been  sunding  fbr  nnrnnlnw 
years  will  be  almost  enlirely  lost  by  ihe 
Locusts  piercing  and  peeling  iho  Bmafl 
twigs,  which  bear  the  fruit,  for  the  purpose 
of  defoetamg  their  eggs  or  larve. 

Orcbaids  planted  sinoe  ISSSjVa  gtoanJ 
which  that  had  no  tieea,  will  be  fottMJ  b 
be  comparatively  free  from  Locusts  tbii 
year.  The  sooner  the  hogs  aje  turned  in 
the  belter,  as  the  Locust  grub  may  now  be 
found  from  4  to  12  or  16  inches  hehw  Ae 
nrlkee.  HBga«at  them  gTe«%  a«l  get 
&t  oo  them. 

April  20,  1846.     A  Lotir  of  Fbvit. 
Vniontovin  Democrat. 


NosTK  CAMLtMA.— This  State  wasset. 
tied  in  I6W,  fay  iha  Ejngtish ;  noowiad  la 
the  Union,  November  21,  17^;  Mfslal. 
Rnleigh. 
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MKNWBM  OF  TU  IMMil)OI8 
OF  H£W  YORK* 


Bt  Mb*  Schoolcbjltt* 

On  the  discoTery  of  North  America,  the 
ftoqaofs  tribes  were  foand  seated  chieflf  in 
the  wi^  aod  fertile  territory  of  western  and 
Bsrthem  New  YorlE,  Te«ehng  west*  to  the 
•Q«ic«i  «f  the  Ohio ;  Mxeth,  to  the  banks  of 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  St.  Lawrence;  aftd 
east,  to  the  site  of  Albany.  They  had  as 
mtich  nationality  of  character  then,  as  any  of 
ike  popvieas  tnfoei,  who  ia  the  4th  century 
wandered  of  er  central  and  weiteni  Eiirop^ 
They  were,  in  a  high  degree,  warlike^  hand- 
Ihkg  the  how  and  arrow  with  the  sluU  and 
iextMcy  of  the  ancient  Tbraeians  aird  Pinr- 
tkiiae  They  were  ceaMenkted  i»  peaee 
and  war,  and  had  begun  to  ky  the  fonnde- 
tions  of  a  power,  against  which,  the  snnoundr 
hg  nations,  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  and 
■»— g  the  St  Lawrence,  the  Hudson  and  the 
I)elaware,  could  not  standi  The  Frenehi 
when  they  effectually  entered  the  St<  Law- 
rence in  1608,  courted  their  alliance  on  the 
north,  and  the  Dutch  did  the  same  in  1609, 
en  the  Hodaoo.  Viigbia  had  been  apprised 
of  thm  power,  at  aa  early  day ;  and  the  other 
Ekiglish  coUxiies,,  a*  thev  arrived,  were  sooo 
made  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  this 
MttiTe  confederacy  m  the  north.  By  putting 
iiiiaiins  into  their  hands,  they  doomed  the 
aboriginal  power,  aad  beeame  themselvea, 
for  more  than  a  century,  dependant  on  their 
caprice  or  friendship. 

The  word  Iroeuois,  as  we  ure  told  by 
Charieroiz,  who  u  a  competent  aiid  reliable 
wimese  on  this  point,  is  founded  on  an  exda^ 
aatioa  or  response^  made  hy  the  sachems 
and  warriors,  on  the  delivery  co  them  of  an 
address.  This  response,  as  heard  among  the 
genetae^  it  appear^  to  me,  might  be  written 
m4/  peiiiaps,  the  Mohawks,  awl  other  harsh* 
ec  diaieeta  of  this  family*  threw  hi  an  r,  be* 
tween  the  vowels.  It  is  recorded  in  the  term 
Ifomois,  on  French  principles  of  annotation, 
wim  the  substantive  inftectiott  in  aiSf  which 
it  eharacteristie  of  French  lexieography.  It 
if  a  term  which  has  been  Long,  and  eltenaive* 
ly  used,  both  for  the  lan|;uage  and  the  hiato^ 
ry  of  this  people ;  and  is  preferable,  on  en* 
latged  considerations,  to  any  other.  The 
tana  Five  Nadoas,  need  hv  Golden,  and  in 
poptdar  uae  dttf  ing  the  earlier  period  of  the- 
eolooy»  ceased  to  be  appropriate  after  the 
Toscarora  revolt  in  North  Oarolinn,  and  the 
re>aiiion  of  this  tribe  with  the  parent  stock, 
sahae^uent  to  1719.  Prom  that  period  they 
wve  called  the  Six  Nationa»  aaa  eootiBoed 
to  aeqpfre  increased  reputatloa  as  a  coniede* 
racy,  under  this  name,  until  the  termination 
oi  the  American  Revolution  in  1783,  and  the 
ii|iM  Hf  the  Mohawks  and  Oayugas  to  Cane* 
da»  Ikken  ihia  partial  aaparatiao  aod  breaking 
ap  of  the  ooDlederaoyi  rendered  i^ .  no  loager 

applicable. 
The  term  New-Vork  Inaians,  applied' to 


them  la  modem  days,  by  the  eminence  in 
theif  pontion,  is  IkUe  to  be  confounded,  by 
the  fommon  reader,  with  the  nauMi  of  .eeve- 
ral  tribes  of  the  generic  Algonquin  family, 
who  fortterlr  occupied  the  aouthem  pert  of 
tJM  State,  down  to  theAilantio.  Sbme  of 
these  tribes  lived  in  the  west,  and  owned  and 
occupied  lands  among  the  Iroquois,  until 
withm  a  fewyears.  And,  at  any  rate,  it  is  too 
▼ague  and  imprecise  a  tenh  to'  be  employed 
in  philology  ot  history. 

By  the  people  themselres,  howerer,  neitiier 
the  first  nor  the  last  ef  the  iorsgoiag  iscaai 
appears  to  have  ever  been  adopM,B(or  ane 
they  now  used.  They  have  no  word  to  ng- 
nify  •*  New  York,*'  in  a  sense  more  specific, 
than  as  the  territory  possessed  hj  themselves, 
a  claim  which  they  were  certainly  jastifted 
in  makmg,  at  the  era  of  the  discovery,  whea» 
thev  are  admitted^  on  all  handa^  to  have  car- 
ried their  conquests  to  the  sea. 

'  The  term  Ongwe  Honwe,  or  a  people  sur- 
passing all  others,  which  Colden  was  infbrm* 
ed  they  applied  proudly  to  themselveiL  may 
be  strictly  true,  if  limited,  as  they  did,  to 
mean  a  people  surpassing  all  other  red  men. 
This  they  believed,  and  mis  was  the  sense  ia 
which  they  boastfVitly  applied  it  But  it  was 
a  term  older  than  the  ottoovery,  and  had  no 
re^ence  to  European  races.  The  word  Bon' 
toe,  as  will  appear  by  the  vocabulary  hereto 
appended,  means  man.  By  the  prefixed  term 
Ong999f  it  is  qualified  aeeordiog  to  various  in- 
terpretaiioas,  to  aMan  real,  as  eoatialKsiia* 
guished  from  sham  men»  or  eowasds;  it  may 
also  mean  strong,  wise  or  expert  men,  and,  by 
ellipsis,  men  excelling  others  in  manliness.— 
But  it  was  in  no  other  sense  distinctire  of 
them.  It  was  the  common  term  for  Ae  vei 
race  ef  this  contineia,  which  they  wanld  a|k» 
pear  by  the  phrase,  to  acknowledge  as  a  uni- 
tv,  and  if  the  word  as  I  found  it,  used  at 
this  day,  as  the  equivalent  for  our  term  **  hi' 

Eaeh  tribe  bul  at  some  period  ol  their  pve^ 

Sress,  a  distinctive  appellatioo,  aa  Qnoadaga, 
neida,  &c,  of  whica  some  traditionary  mat-< 
ter  will  be  stated  further  on.  When  they 
came  to  confederate,  and  form  a  general  eoun^ 
oil,  they  took  the  name  of  KoNosmom,  (or, 
as  the  French  authors  write  il,  AeoamejAiapu,) 
meaning  literally.  People  of  the  iiOng  Hoijiseg 
and  figurativelv,  a  United  People,  a  term  by 
whKh  they  still  denominate  themselves,  when 
speaking  in  a  national  sense.  This  distinc« 
tion,  it  IS  well  to  bear  in  mind,  and  not  ean* 
found.  This  Long  House,  to  employ  their  own 
figure,  extended  east  and  west  from  the  pre- 
sent site  of  Albany  to  the  foot  of  the  great 
lakes,  a  distance,  by  modem  admeasurement, 
of  the  335  miles,  which  is  now  traversed  by 
railroad.  An  air  palace,  we  may  grant  th^an, 
having  beams  ana  rafters,  higher  and  longer 
than  anv  pile  -of  regal  mafntflcence,  yet  rear- 
ed by  human  hamis.  Tnus  much  may  be 
said,  with  eeriaiaty,  of  the  name  of  this  eelcM 
breted  race,  by  which  th^  are  4istinguishad 
from  the  other  tribes  of  North  America. 
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JUY.ENILE  DEPARTMENT. 


■VBBY  CaVLD  IS  A  TRAVBXiliBK. 

Some  yean  ago  I  went  en  board  of  a  yesael 
Stt  the  liiurbor  of  Kew«York,  which  was  bomid 
fyt  the  MeditenaBean  Sea.  I  intended  to 
make  a  Toyage  to  Italy*  for  that  was  a  coun- 
try I  had  long  wished  to  see.  I  had  read 
much  aboat  it,  and  knew  there  were  many 
andent  buildings  ai^  ruined  cities  in  different 
parts,  which  once  belenged  to  the  Romans— 
the  meat  powerful  nation  in  the  world  about 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  for  several  hun^ 
dred  years  afterwards. 

2.  When  the  veseel  reached  Naples,  I  found 
A  great  many  persons  around  me,  differently 
dressed  and  speaking  a  different  language 
ihnn  our  people ;  and  they  looked  at  me  with 
curiosity  and  wonder,  which  made  me  feel  as 
if  I  were  far  from  my  home  and  friends.  I 
thought  to  myself,  now  here  I  am  among 
strangers,  and  in  a  foreign  country;  how 
shall  I  erer  be  able  to  travel  through  it,  and 
find  my  way  home  again  I 

3.  There  are  fine  hills  almost  surrounding 
the  bay  of  Naples,  which  is  thirty  miles  wide. 
A  long  ridge  of  mountains,  which  belongs  to 
the  chain  of  the  Appennines,  rises  so  high  a 
few  miles  inland,  that  their  tops  were  cover- 
ed with  snow,  though  the  gardens  in  the  val- 
lies,  and  the  rineyards  on  some  of  the  hilK 
Wisre  either  soon  to  bud,  or  already  quite 
green  with  young  ieaTes.  And  there  I  saw 
the  famous  Tolcano,  Mount  Yetuyius,  throw- 
ing out  fire  and  smoke. 

4.  I  knew  that  our.  country  was  then  eeld, 
aad  ihat  the  noethem  states  at  least  must  be 
covered  with  snow:  for  it  was  in  January : 
but  it  seemed  to  me  '\hat  any  land  n^pat  be 
pleasant  where  there  is  friendship  to  warm 
the  heart*  I  felt  unhappy  also,  because  in 
Italy  the  people  are  forbidden  by  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  to  read  the  Bible,  and  are  taught  to 
worship  images.  I  therefore  began  to  feel 
anxious  to  determine  how  I  should  tmvel 
through  Europe  as  profitably  as  I  could,  and 
return  to  America. 

fi.  I  had  heard  that  there  was  a  book  made 
on  purpose  for  the  use  of  strangers ;  and  was 
rtty  glad  to  find  one,  which  I  paid  for  with 
great  pleasure,  because  I  valued  it  more  than 
the  money  which  I  was  required  to  give. 

6.  When  I  had  got  it,  I  sat  down  to  read  it; 
aad  kmad  that  it  told  m»  many  things  whieh 
I  needed  to  know  fbr  my  comfort,  and  that  it 


§«? e  panieoter  diiieiiaB  to  tfM 
gers,and  describel  exactly  the  way  fer  me  to 
go.  Now,  said  I  to  myself,  ft  eertainlf  wiU 
be  prudent  for  me  to  read  this  book  every  day, 
and  follow  its  directions:  for  it  must  hare 
been  written  by  a  man  who  had  knowledge^ 
and  who  did  not  wish  to  deeeiYe  me»  for  he 
made  it  before  I  came  here,  and  it  haa  been 
used  by  many  travellevs  before  me,  who  haTe 
found  it  to  be  correct.  I  can  trust  it  more 
safely  than  the  persons  I  see  around  me,  some 
of  whom  are  very  ignorant,  and  some  appear 
to  be 


7.  Therefore  I  often  consulted  mj  book, 
and  followed  the  advice  I  read  in  it;  audi 
eoen  found  great  pleasure  and  profit  from  se 
doing.  I  Tinted  many  ancient  buildings  and 
ruinous  citiee;  and  knew  when  I  was  on  a 
spot  rendered  fomous  by  some  important  deed 
mentioned  in  history. 

a  One  day  I  had  taken  a  walk  without 
my  book,  thinking  I  would  easily  go  and  re- 
turn what  I  pleased :  but  I  soon  foond  my- 
self in  doubt  about  the  way,  and  was  glad  to 
meet  a  man  of  whom  I  could  ask  directions. 
But  he  could  not  at  first  easily  undentand 
me ;  and  when  he  did,  he  pfoved  lo  be  alaMst 
as  ignorant  of  the  country  ab  mysel£  la  I 
Italy  there  are  very  few  schools  for  the  poor ; 
and,  as  the  people  will  not  suffer  the  Bible  to 
be  read,  the  people  grow  up  in  ezuema  igno- 
rance. 

9.  I  afterwards  met  another  man,  and  In- 
quired of  him  the  way :  but  he  seemed  dis- 
posed to  decelTe  me,  so  that  I  eould  not  tiuat 
the  directions  ha  gave.  Then  I  thought  hear 
good  a  book  that  was  which  I  had  Mif  and 
Talued  it  more  than  I  had  ever  done. 

10.  I  aAerwards  was  careful  to  take  my 
book  With  me ;  and,  being  guided  by  it,  I  tia- 
Telled  through  Europe  by  the  pleaaaiitest 
way,  and,  aAer  "a  long  absence,  returned 
safely  to  my  own  country.  When  our 
approached  the  land,  one  pleasant 
morning,  and  the  air,  which  has  no  smdl  at 
sea,  blew  off  from  the  diore  and  brought  the 
scent  of  new-made  hay  and  various  flowera» 
I  thought  of  the  pleasant  home  where  I  had 
left  my  parents  and  friends,  and  said  to  my- 
self,'now^I  riiall  see  them  all  again,  Ibr  mj 
book  has  shown  me  the  right  way,  and  I 
have  trusted  to  it,  aad  foibwed  its  dirwctiaiMi, 

11.  Who  are  you  that  are  now  randfa^ 
thia  ?  You  are  on  a  journey.  You  are  not  at 
home.    This  world  is  not  really  the  hooae  of 
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We  }mf%  bare  no  oeotkmiii;  dty, 
wd  BO  tbiding  place.  It  k  wise  ibr  us  to  tee 
tkat  we  are  going  the  right  way :  for  we  can* 
aotkelp§oiiig>aBdwemay  gowvQDg.  Wh4» 
wffi  joa  ask  to  tdl  you  the  way  to  Heaven  I 
Wmj  persons  do  not  know  it ;  and  many  are 
traveling  away  from  iu  Do  yoo  think  it  best 
to  tmst  to  them  I 

12.  There  is  a  oertain  book  which  was 
4Bade  to  guide  yoo  there.  Have  you  got  iti 
n  you  own  one,  do  you  read  it  to  find  out  the 
best  way  to  go  I  When  you  have  learned  the 
way  do  you  follow  it  ?  What  will  become 
ofusif  wedonotgettoHeavcBl  You  can* 
■01  be  happy  out  of  it*  Who  can  dwellio 
eveilasiing  misery?  Too  cannot  bear  it 
better  than  I  can;  and  I  am  sure  I  cannot. 

IX  Heaven  is  your  home  as  much  as  It  is 
miseb  The  BiUe  is  your  Guide-Book.  God 
made  it ;  and  he  knows  the  way  to  Heaven, 
and  hom  we  can  get  there.  He  is  the  kind- 
est friend  you  ever  had:  for  He  made  all 
your  friends,  and  scpu  you  all  the  good  things 
yes  eror  had.  Then  read  his  book  every 
day,  trj  to  understand  what  it  says,  and  care- 
ftUy  4o  all  that  it  tells  you.  How  happy 
will  you  be  when  you  come  to  die,  if  you  can 
say,  I  am  at  my  journey's  end ;  I  have  fought 
the  good  fight,  I  have  kept  the  faith ;  hence- 
foffwaid  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
Efe»  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge, 
wiR  give  to  me  in  that  day. 

Qiieflums.^May  this  story  be  called  an 
allegory  or  not  ?    Why? 

1.  Does  the  writer  spsak  of  himself,  or  of 
tooM  other  traveller?  Where  did  he  go 
fioB?  Whither?  How?  Why?  What 
natioa  once  lived  in  Italy  ?  How  long  ago  ? 
ffhmt  else  can  you  say  of  them  ? 

2.  At  what  city  did  the  writer  land? 
What  did  he  see  there?  How  was  here* 
garded?  What  were  his  reflections?  Would 
you  probably  be  so  regarded  if  you  should  go 
lolUpks? 

3.  Describe  the  bay  of  Naples.  What  ridge 
of  moontaius  may  be  seen  from  Naples? 
tM  what  you  know  of  it.  What  is  a  vol- 
eauol 

4.  Compare  the  climates  of  our  Nortnem 
SMea  uud  Naples  in  January.    What  can 

a  cold  country  pleasant  ?  What  is  the 
objection  to  Italy?  Who  is  the 
Pofo  t  What  command  of  God  is  broken  by 
s  penoQ  who  worships  or  even  bows  down 
to  an  insagt  ? 


5.Whltt  must  give  the  traveller  pleasure? 
What  did  he  do  ?  Why  was  the  book  valu- 
able to  him  ? 

6.  What  did  he  do  with  the  book  ?  What 
did  he  think?. 

7.  What  use  did  he  make  of  it  ?  What 
did  he  learn  from  it  ? 

&  What  happened  to  hun  during  a  walk  ? 
Why  could  he  not  learn  his  way  ?  Comparts 
luly  with  the  United  States.  Which  is  the 
happier  country  ? 

10.  Tell  what  else  happened  to  the  travel- 
ler. What  did  he  enjoy  on  approaching  our 
native  country  ?    What  were  his  thoughts  ? 

11.  In  what  respect  are  you  like  the  person 
mentioned?  \yhither  are  you  travelling? 
Where  is  your  home  ?  What  guide  have 
you?  Is  it  a  sure  one?  Who  made  it? 
Can  you  safely  trust  it  1  Why  ?  If  you  fol- 
low it,  when  will  you  have  reason  to  rejoice 
that  you  did  so?  If  not,  what  will  be  your 
feelings? 

A  NEWRNGIiAHD  VILIjAOB. 

(CoRTmuiD  PKoM  Vol.  IL,  faos  83.) 
Scbool-hoosef* 

The  school-houses  §orm  so  pectlliar  aid 
important  a  feature  in  the  aspect  and  still 
more  in  the  character  of  a  New-England  vil- 
lage, that  it  seems  proper  to  gire  them,  and 
the  system  of  public  education  carried  on  in 
them,  an  early  place  in  our  remarks  un  this 
agreeable  and  copious  sutject  which  we  in^ 
troduced,  with  the  frontispiece  of  our  sixth 
number.  We  avail  ourselves,  therefore, 
of  the  following  extract  from  President 
Dwight's  Travels  in  New  England  and  New 
Fork,  as  it  presents,  in  hia  own  language,  a 
brief  view  of  Connecticut  school  laws,  as 
they  existed  in  his  time.  Some  alterations 
have  since  been  made,  which  we  may  per- 
haps notice  hereafter. 

A  stranger,  travelling  through  New 
England,  (sajs  Dr.  Dwight,)  marks  with  not 
a  little  surprise  the  multitode  of  school*houses 
appearb^  everywhere  at  a  little  distance. — 
Familianzed  as  I  am  to  the  sight,  they  have 
irrodoced  no  small  interest  in  my  mind ;  par- 
ticttlariy  as  I  was  travellittg  through  the  set- 
tlements recently  b^gun.  Here,  while  the 
inhabitants  were  still  living  m  log-huts  they 
had  not  only  erected  school-houses  for  their 
children  but  had  built  them  in  a  neat  style ; 
so  as  to  throw  an  additional  appearance  of 
deformity  over  their  own  clumsy  habitations. 
The  attachment  to  education  in  New  England 
is  universal ;  and  the  situation  of  that  hamlet 
most  be  \md  indeed,  which,  if  it  contain  a 
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sufficient  number  of  children  for  i^  tohooU 
does  not  provide  the  necessary  accomoaodur 
tions.  In  kX)3,  I  found  neat  school-houses  in 
Colebrook  and  Stewart,  bordering  on  the  Cii* 
nad»  line. 

The  general  spirit  and  scheme  ^y  i^Seh 
the  education  given  in  parochial  sdioote,  (for 
such  I  shall  call  them,)  is  regulated  tbroc^h- 
out  the  New  England  States,  are  substantial- 
ly tlM  same*  It  will  be  suflSdent,  therefore, 
to  giTe  an  aoemmt  of  tiie  system  pvrsnsdl  in 
Conneoticou 

The  State  of  Connecticut  is  by  law  divided 
into  school  societies.  These  societies  are 
empowered  to  diride  themselves  into  as  many 
■diool  districts  as  their  couTenience  may  re- 
qiUK.  Tiiey  ane  also  empowered  in  each 
d^e*  to  form  school  districts  by  unkiag  parts 
pf  two  neighboring  school  societies^  as  thej 
shall  mutually  Jodge  convenient  In  this 
Huumer  tlie  whole  State  is  divided. 

The  districts  have  sererally  power  to  bniid 
sdiool^ouses,  and  to  purchase  grounds  on 
which  to  erect  them ;  to  repair  chess,  and  td 
tax  themselves  for  the  expense ;  to  appoint  a 
clerk  to  record  their  proceedings,  a  collector 
of  taxes  and  a  treasurer. 

For  the  support  of  the  schools,  the  @tate 
pays  4Mit  of  the  treasury  annually  the  sum  of 
two  dollars  upon  every  tbeusand  dollars  in 
the  list  of  each  schoool  society,  to  its  com- 
mittee, for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  within 
its  limits.  It  also  pays  to  tjieee  societies  half* 
yearly,  the  interest  arising  frotm  the  School* 
Fund.  To  form  this  School-Fund,  the  State 
sold  a  part  of  a  tract,  called  '*  The  Connecti- 
eat  Hasorve,"  lying  on  the  eoochem  border  of 
Lake  Erie,  within  th«  present  State  of  Ohio. 
The  principal  sum  arising  from  this  souros 
was,  in  the  Treasury  books  in  May,  I8I29 
91,341,939.  At  the  same  time  the  first  of 
these  payments  amounted  to  $12,984.  But  in 
order  to  entitle  asebool  society  to  these  swns, 
their  committee  must  certify  that  the  schools 
in  said  society  have  been  kept  for  the  yesr 
preceding,  in  all  respects,  according  to  the 
iiractions  of  the  statute  regulating  schools ; 
and  that  aU  the  monies  drawn  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury  for  that  purpose,  have  been  faiths 
(blly  applied  and  expanded,  in  paying  and 
boardhtg  instructors. 

If  these  monies  are  mfsnpplied,  they  are 
forfeited  to  the  State.  If  the  oommittee 
make  a  false  certificatOt  they  forfeit  sixty  dol« 
lars.  These  committees  are  aUo  empowered 
to  take  care  of  all  property  belonging  to 
their  respective  school  societies,  and  to  dispose 
of  it  for  the  benefit  oi  such  soheols,  accorduig 
to  the  true  intent  of  the  grant*  or  seqnegira*^ 
tiouf  from  which  the  money  is  derived  ;  ua^ 
less  where  the  jgrantor  or  the  Legislature  has 
determined  that  such  grant  or  sequestmtlon 
shall  be  under  the  manaffement  of  persons 
acting  in  continual  successioiL 

All  the  monies  intended  ibr  the  benefit  of 
any  school  society  shall  be  paid  into  the 
hands  of  its  treasurer* 
,    ,  Sack  school  society  is  10  appoiitt  suitable 


persons,  not  sxoeedia^  atee»  4o  be  m\ 
or  visitors  of  all  the  schools  witbia  their  Hn- 
its.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  overseeis  to  examine 
Instructors  ,*  to  displace  such  as  may  be  found 
diffeient,  or  wHt  not  conform  to  their  regula- 
tieas}  to  sapariotead  aad  dweet  the  inatnie> 
tion  of  the.  phildren  ia  religion,  morals  aad 
manners;  10  appoint  public  exercises  ibr 
them ;  to  risit  the  schools  twice,  at  least,  du- 
ring each  season ;  particularly  to  direct  the 
dauy  reading  of  die  Sibie  by  such  children  as 
are  capable  of  it,  and  their  weekiy  instrvetioa 
in  some  approved  catechism ;  and  to  recoo^ 
mend  that  the  instruction  conclude  the  exer- 
cises of  each  day  with  prayer. 

Any  school  society  is  also  empowered^  by 
a  vota  ^  twa*thnrds  at  the  inhabitants,  pre- 
sent io  any  Legal  meetings  called  for  that  par* 
pose,  to  institute  a  schcMl  of  a  higher  oraar 
for  the  common  benefit  of  the  society,  in 
which  all  the  children  whose  parents  wisli  It 
are  to  be  advaaeed  in  blanches  or  degrees  of 
laaming,  not  attaiaahla  ia  ihe  paroahiai 
schools. 


If  any  school  district  within  a  school 
ty  expend  less  than  the  proportion  of  these 
public  monies  in  supporting  its  school  or 
schools,  the  surplus  sbaU  b«  paid  orer  to 
such  districts  as  have,  in  their  school  aflcpsn- 
ses,  exceeded  the  sum  distributed  to  tbam. 


Such  is  a  sunuaary  account  of  the 
by  which  tha  puUic  seboob  ia  Oioaaetaeat 
are  formed.  . 


THB  HONEYSUCKIiB. 

The  Woodbine,  as  this  is  ganoraUy  call- 
ed in  poetry,  is  an  ornamental  deckluoos 
climber,  bearinc^  a  shaded  yellow  flower 
fh)m  May  to  July,  and  is  celebrated  fer  the 
delightful  fragrance  with  which  it  fiRs  the 
air,  in  tha  evenings  si^r  nna,  tha  Nfroahiag 
it  receives  causing  it  to  pat  fortk  isnosau 
energy.  It  belongs  Io  the  natafal  aider, 
Caprifoliaces,  and  artificial  class,  Pentan- 
dria:  order,  Mono^jroia.  The  Lonicefa 
Periclymenum  —  iSmeysuckle,  takes  its 
generic  name  from  Lonicer,  a  physician 
and  naturalist,  who  lived  about  the  odiddJe 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  characters 
are,*— calyx  five-toothed ;  tjorol  tubular,  long, 
five-clefl,  unequal ;  stamens  protruded  out  of 
the  corofe  f  stigmas  globose ;  berry  two  or 
tfaree^eelled,  distinot ;  seeds  maay.  It  has 
anoth^r  namei  Caprifoliaaa  (whiok  apecias 
in  reality  differs  from  this,  in  having'  two 
lips,  or  unequal),  from  the  two  Lstia  words 
a  goat  aod  a  leaf-^because  those  animals 
are  said  to.  be  remarkably  fond  of  it.  The 
specific  namo  is  from  the  Greek,  to  roll 
round  about.  It  has  a  woody,  shrubby, 
turning  stem  ;  the  branches  from  h  nearly 
oafibeite,  rouM  and  smooth.  The  leaves 
also  opposed  to  each  other,  on  very  short- 
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iuAb,  eliptical,  entire,  sometknee  Iiairy  and 
whitish  beneath.  The  fioweTS  are  in  a  ter- 
minal head,  Sj^eading  oat  in  a  radiate  man- 
Der .  It  bears  r^  berries,  crowned  with  a 
fite^oothed  cup,  bitter,  and  of  a  sweetish 
iavor.  There  is  a  onrious  ▼ariety,  with 
sinnated,  yariegated  leavea,  called  tneOak- 
leaTsd  Honeynnckle.  It  is  principally  on 
the  Oak  tree  that  this  flower  delights  to 
climb,  adorning  the  Kins  of  the  Forest 
with  its  bright  crowns  and  beautifal  festoons 
of  perfontfd  garlands;  and,  as  Philips 
ntys,  it  seems  pecnliarly  fitted  for  just  sach 
in  i3S0taQffDX,~8elec$ed, 


FUIXER'S  "HOIiY  STATE.** 

Ooe  of  the  most  singular  writers  in 
English  littfatnre,  m  the  edebiated  Thomas 
FaUfl%  a  learned  minister  in  the  English 
dmth.  He  pnbiished  many  works,  among 
them  *'  The  Holy  SiaU,^  in  one  volame  folio, 
I  which  was  printed  in  1648.  The  book  U  fuU 
of  practical  good  sense,  sound  prmciples,  and 
a  ttmmte  knowledge  of  the  human  character. 
At  the  tame  time,  the  style  is  quaint ;  but 
hie  representations  are  strong  and  striking. 
W^Om  «ed  m  1661.  In  his  address  <«  To  the 
leader,^  at  the  opening  of  the  book,  he  says— > 

•*  Who  is  not  sensible  with  sorrow  of  the 
distractions  of  this  age?  To  write  books 
therefore  may  seem  Qnseasonable»  especially 
in  a  time  wherein  the  Prest,  like  an  unruly 
hoiae»  hath  cast  oif  his  bridle  of  being 
U€en$§df  and  tome  serious  books,  which  dare 
flee  abroad,  are  hooted  at  by  a  flock  of  Pam« 
pUeta. 

But  be  pleased  to  know  that  when  IJeft 
BQr  biWMb  it  was  hk  weath^«  and  my  jeurw 
ney  was  half  past,  befo^  I  discorered  the 
tempest,  mad  had  gone  so  fiur  in  this  work, 
that  I  conld  neither  go  backward  with  credit, 
mm  forward  with  comfcrt. 

Mm  kft  the  matter  of  this  book,  therein  I 
aib  resident  on  my  profession;  Holiness  In 
the  latitude  thereof  felling  under  the  cog- 
aixsnce  of  a  difiae.  For  curious  method, 
expect  none;  essays  for  the  most  part  not 
Mag  placed  as  at  a  Feasi,  but  placing  them- 
sfkea  as  at  an  Ordmartf. 

Nor  let  it  reader  the  modesty  of  this  book 
sospeeted,  because  it  presumes  to  appear  in 
eOmpany  unmanned  by  any  Patron.  If  right, 
itwnU  defend  itself;  if  wrong,  none  can  de- 
ted  ixz  Tniih  needs  not ;  fhlsehood  deserres 
'not  a  supporter.'' 


The  liondon  Penny  Magaslne* 
In  answer  to  some  inquiries  made  of  us 
by  some>of  our  distant  subscribers,  respect- 
ing this  publication,  we  would  inform  them^ 
that  it  is  still  regularly  published  in  Lon- 
don, in  a  *'  new  series,''  wiiich  began  with 
the  year  1840.  It  is  imported  heie  for 
subscribers  in  monthly  pamphlets,  of  about 
40  pages  each,  at  the  price  of  18}  cents,  a 
short  supplement  being  usually  added) 
which  inoreaaes  the  number  of  pages 
which  otherwise  is  the  same  as  that  origi- 
nally  published,  viz.,  eight  every  week.— • 
With  the  supplements  the  annual  work 
forms  a  volume  but  little  more  than  half 
the  size  of  Volume  1st  of  our  American 
Penny  Magazine ;  yet  the  price  is  hero 
$2,  50  cts.  It  is  certainly  well  worth  that 
price !  but  it  does  not  contain  much  variety, 
and  has  nothing  specially  adapted  to  us 
or  our  children.  It  is  said  that  the  new 
series  is  not  likely  to  be  republished  in 
America. 

We  are  by  no  means  dispoeed  to  deprc 
ciate  a  fi>rdgn  work  of  merit :  but  we  are 
willing  to  have  our  readers  compare  our 
own  magazine  with  it,  in  respect  to  the 
amount  of  matter,  as  well  as  to  its  quality 
and  variety.  The  London  Penny  filaga* 
zioe  has  been  chiefly  oceupied  &ff  some 
months  with  prints  and  extracts  from  Hu- 
dibras  and  Froissart  We  can  send  that 
work  to  any  who  desire  it 

NEWSPAFsms  AT  HoNOLULiT. — A  ncw 
monthly  paper  was  commenced  at  Honolu- 
lu in  January  last,  <<  devoted  to  parents  and 
children."    It  is  issued  from  the  mission 

Sress,  at  one  dollar  a  year,  and  is  edited  by 
Ir.  Dole.  There  are  now  five  newspapers 
published  in  the  Hawaiian  language,  and 
four  in  English.  The  latter  are  the  Poly- 
nesian.  (owned  by  the  government,)  the 
Friena,  the  Hawaiian  Cascade,  and  the 
Monitor. 


Mormons  at  Tahiti. — ^The  Mormons 
meet  with  vwy^  little  suocan  at  Tahiti. 
They  have  gained  only  a  few  followera 
from  the  lower  classes  of  foreigners.  Two 
Americans  have  joined  them.  —  Polyne^ 


nan. 


CaUilpa  Seeds.'^See  page  17&    Now  is 
the  season  to  plant  them. 


^ 
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O,  |yul  I  Wlogs  like  a  I>PTr* 

Ok!  had  I  winfis Uke  a  Dove*  I  wouKl  dy 

Away  from  (ibis  world  ot  care ; 
My  soul  would  mount  to  realms  on  high, 

And  aeck  for  a  refuge  there ; 
But  is  there  no  haven  here  on  earth. 

No  hope,  for  the  woundt*d  breast, 
No  laTord  spot,  where  content  has  birth, 

la  which  I  may  find  a  rest  ? 

Oh !  is  it  not  written  **  l^lieve  and  lire  ?" 

The  heurt  by  bright  hope  allurM, 
Shall  find  the  oomfort  these  worde  can  give, 

And  be  by  its  faith  a«sur'd. 
Then  why  should  we  fear  the  cold  world's 
fimwQi 

When  u^th  to  the  heart  has  given 
The  light  of  religion  to  guide  us  on, 

in  joy  to  the  paths  of  heaven. 

There  is !  there  is!  in  thy  holy  wont, 

Thy  word  which  can  ne'er  depart, 
Thcore  is  a  promise  of  mercy  storM, 

For  the  lowly  and  meek  of  heart. 
*«  My  yoke  is  easy,  my  burden  light. 

Then  come  unto  me  for  rest  T^ 
These,  these  are  the  words  of  promise  stored. 

For  the  wounded  and  wearied  breast. 

Selcaed. 


Fnmth6  LtmisviUe  Jftmtal 

Lines  whUen  on  hearing  the  circumstance^ 
of  a  youns  physician  having  seen,  while  in 
the  Blockley  Alms  House,  seven  cofiins  in 
one  room,  bearing  the  sad  inscription — 

«  NO  FRIENDS." 

Sad  epitaph !  and  did  no  ray 

Of  friendship  light  death's  gloomy  way  ? 

No  tear,  save  from  the  pitying  eye 

Of  strangers  as  thev  passed  thee  by. 

Then  plunging  in  the  crowd  forget 

For  thee  their  cheeks  had  e'er  been  wet  ? 

**  No  friends !"  Was  thine  a  gtitity  past 
That  heaven  o'er  life's  last  scene  should  cast 
This  darkest  shade  of  earthly  care. 
More  than  the  dying  heart  can  bear  ? 
Methonght  such  agonizing  gloom 
Could  only  be  the  murderer's  doom  t 

««No  friends !"  Where  w^s  that  watchful  eye 
That  beamed  on  helpless  infancy  ? 
Where  was  a  father  s  guiding  iMtnd  ? 
The  friends  of  youth,  a  laughing  hand  / 
Alas !  of  all,  was  there  not  one 
To  watch  with  tears  life's  setting  sun  ? 

'*  No  IViends  r*  XJnmo^med,  unloved  to  lie. 

With  naught  «f  human  sympathy—^ 

As  Peath  irinmphantlj  draws  near» 

No  Christian  words  or  faith  to  hear, 

Gbeerinn  the  soul  with  love  on  high, 

Tnat  ends  but  with  eternity— 

This,  this  is  woe,  and  mi^ht  impart 

A  icsaon  to  each  anirmarug  hearu — S.  H.  L. 


ENIGMA  No.  6. 

t  am  composed  of  16  letters. 

My  9.  8, 7  is  a  carpenter's  tool. 

My  7,  4,  1,  8,  13  is  a  musical  instrument. 

My  5t  I2i  8,  14  is  a  fUlmskig  insect. 

My  14,  U,  IGisa  motal. 

My  13,  2,  12,  ld>  8  is  an  ancient  city  of 
Italy. 

My  6,  8,  9,  14  is  a  town  of  Persia. 

My  whole  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  our 
country  has  ever  brought  forth.      A.  L.  B. 

Solutiom  of  Enigma  No.  6,  in  our  last  num- 
ber, psge  2d4.-*TKile,  Lent,  Ohio,  Loire,  Holon, 
Horn,  Anson,  Horatio  Nelson. 

Shakespear's  Riddle,  page  193. — The  Moon* 

KBOSIPT. 

For  a  fii  of  Ambition — go  into  the  chnrcli- 
yard  aitd  read  ihe  ^rave  stones.  They  will 
tell  you  the  end  of  ambition.  The  grave  will 
■oon  b9  yoor  bed-«hamher,  the  earth  y<Hir  inf- 
low, corruption  your  father,  and  the  wurm 
your  mother  and  your  sister.         „  -v 

*^  Pnde  ^octh  before  destruction  and  a 
haughty  spirit  before  a  fhll.^ — Prov.  xvi.  16. 

■       I  III  1.  n  w    in     I  .      I  »  I  ■      I 

Jesuits. — The  Jesuits  have  now  fourteen 
provinces,  viz..  Rome,  Sicily,  Naples,  Tqrtn, 
Spain,  Paris,  Lyons,  Belgium,  England,  Ire- 
land,  Auslria,  Gennany,  Maryland  and  Mia- 
sourL  In  January,  1838,  they  had  173  erttal^ 
lishmcnts  and  3,067  members;  in  ina«»£y, 
1844,  they  had  233  establishments  and  4,133 
members.  During  the  year  1844  the  nomber 
of  membe($  rose  to  4,^7. 

DtnnxtHa  m  Hanover. — ^Hie   HanoTerian 

fov«rnmetit  has  determined  to  p«t  an  end  to 
uelling,  and  has  ordered  all  the  hiwn  mgmntat 
it  to  be  strictly  enforced.  A  captain  in  the 
cavalry  has  already  been  condemned  to  fifteen 
days  imprisonment  for  sending  a  challcni^e  ; 
and  the  king  has  also  forbidden  him  to  wear, 
henceforth,  the  Hanoverian  uniform. — London 
Patriot. 
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Editoraol  newapapera  pabliahing  this  ad- 
vertiaement  foi  3  niont^^  wiU  be  Aimtahc^ 
with  the  work  for  one  year. 
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JAFFA,  THE  ANCIENT  JOPPA. 


"  Joppt,"  sayi  Calout,  "  wu  &  seaport 

town  of  Pftleatine,  upon  ike  Meditenttnom ; 

lod  wu  foinierly  tits  only  port  whioh  the 

Jem  bad  upon  that  cout,  whiiher  all  the 

mtBrials  which  wero  tent  ftoia  Tyre,  to- 

waids  the  building  of  Splomoa's  temple 

ra  brought  and  landed.     The  tower  it- 

f  ia  Tery  ancient ;    for  profixne  aulliort 

nckoB  il  wu  built  before  ibe  flood,  and  de- 

I    nve  the  name  of  it  from  Joppa,  the  daugfa- 

'    l0r  of  EIoIbb,  and  ihe  wife  of  Oqilieua,  who 

>    was  the  founder  of  it     Olheia  are  rather 

'i    todiaed  to  belisve  it  wai  butlt  by  Japbel, 

I   and  frooilunihad  thenanioofJspho, which 

',    was  afterwards  moulded  into  Joppa,  but  ia 

I   now  generallv  called  Jafia,  which  is  nearer 

the  original  appellatiiHi. 

"•  The  town  ia  tituated  in  a  fine  plain, 
between  Samnia  to  the  south,  Ceeaarca  of 
I^lesline  to  the  north,  and  Rama  or  Ra. 


inula  to  the  east :  but  at  preeenl  is  in  a 
poor  and  mean  condition,  lior  i«  iis  port  liy 
nuy  means  good,  by  reason  of  the  loelcs 
which  project  inlo  the  aea. 

"  Thejihief  thing  for  which  this  place 
was  famous  in  ancient  history,  is  the  ex- 
posure of  Andromeda,  Ihe  daughter  of 
Cepheus,  Icfbg  of  Egypt,  who,  for  her 
mother's  pride,  was  bound  to  a  rock,  in  or- 
der 10  be  devoured  by  a  sea-monsler,  hut 
was  delivered  by  the  valor  and  bravery  of 
Perseus,  who  aflerwarda  married  her:  for, 
in  the  lime  of  Mela  and  Pliny,  there  were 
some  marks  remaining  of  the  chains  where- 
with (hat  royal  virgin  was  bound  to  a  rocif 
which  projects  into  the  aea."  To  this  siory 
Josephus  refers  in  his  History  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Jews,  hook  3,  chapter  19.  It  is  pro- 
bably about  as  near  the  truth  as  most  other 
tales  o!    heaths    mythology,    which  are 
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generally  nearly  on  the  same  level  for 
sense  and  probability,  whether  found  among 
our  wild  Indian^  the  tribes  of  Africa,  t^ 
books  of  the  Hindoos,  Greeks  or  Romans. 
Our  education  teaches  us  to  regard  the  lat- 
ter  with  superior  respect,  until  many  of  us 
falsely  think,  that  they  form  the  golden 
threads  of  ancient  and  even  modern  clas- 
aical  literature. 

Strabo  says  Joppa  was  a  port  much  fre- 
quented, but  very  dangerous,  on  account  of 
the  great  rocks  which  lay  before  it ;  but 
Calmet  calls  it,  m  his  day,  an  absolute 
ruin,  though  he  speaks  of  it  as  highly  in- 
teresting, as  the  spot  from  which  Jonah 
embarked  for  Tarshish,  where  the  mira- 
cles of  Simon  Petej  were  performed,  and 
where  he  was  instructed  in  a  vision,  to  ex- 
tend the  benefit  of  the  Gospel  to  the  gen- 
tile world.  Before  this  city,  he  adds,  the 
fleets  of  the  Syrians  were  destroyed  by 
Simon  Macoabeeus,  while  that  hero  pre- 
skied  over  the  aflairs  of  Judsea ;  and  two 
other  conflicts,  in  the  last  of  which  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Romans,  have  given  this 
place  an  inauspicious  celebrity." 

.  nAnville  says  Joppa  was  the  ordinary 
place  of  debarkation  for  Jerusalem;  and 

s  ♦  » 

this  was  probably  the  fact,  from  the  days  of 
Solomon,  who  landed  his  cedar  timbers 
there  for  the  temple^  until  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  when  a  rival  port  was  constructed, 
named  Cssarea,  which  became  the  naval 
and  commercial  station  for  that  part  of  the 
coast,  leaving  Joppa,  at  least  in  a  degree, 
neglected. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  oiir  readers  feel 
that  deep  interest  in  the  scenery  of  the 
Holy  land,  and  every  particular  connected 
with  it,  so  natural  to  a  people  familiar  with 
the  Scriptures,  and  so  becoming  one  called 
Christian.  We  desire  that  it  may  be  ex- 
tended and  perpetuated,  as  we  believe  it  to 
be  one  of  the  best  safe-guards  of  a  sound 
literary  taste,  and  a  strong  evidence  of  a 
well  informed  and  well  directed  mind.  Dr. 
Robinson  has  so  well  expressed  these  feel- 
ings to  which  we  allude,  that  we  cannot  de- 
ny ourselves  the  pleasure  of  copying  his 


words,  from  page  46th  of  th«  ^  Introductory  " 
chapter  of  hit  <* Biblical  Researches/'  a 
work  which  ire'^sui  oever  recur  to  without 
new  benefit,  satisfaction  and  admiration,  nor 
speak  of  without  a  heart-felt  encomiunu 

'<  As  in  the  case  of  most  of  my  country. 
men,  especially  from  New  England,"  says 
he,  <'  the  scenes  of  the  Bible  had  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  my  mind,  even  fh>m 
the  earliest  childhood ;  and  afterwards  in 
riper  years  this  feeling  had  grown  into  a 
strong  desire  to  visit  in  person  the  places  eo 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  huoum 
race.  Indeed  in  no  country  in  the  world, 
perhaps,  is  such  a  feeling  more  widely  dif- 
fused than  in  New  England ;  in  no  country 
are  the  Scriptirres  better  known  or  more 

highly  prized.  From  his  earliest  years, 
the  child  is  accustomed  not  only  to  read  the 
Bible  for  himself;  but  he  also  reads  or  lis- 
tens to  it  in  the  morning  and  evenmg  devo- 
tions of  the  family,  in  the  daily  village- 
school,  in  the  Sunday-school  and  Bible-class 
and  in  the  weekly  ministrations  of  the  Saac- 
tuary.  Hence,  as  ne  grows  up,  the  names 
of  Sinai,  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  the  Pro- 
mised Land  become  associated  with  hia 
earliest  recollections  and  his  holier  ieel- 


II 


ings 

A  few  past  years  have  added  much  to 
oar  information  respectmg  Joppa.    Several 
of  our  missfonaries  have  visited  the  place, 
and   even  resided  theret  from  whom  we 
have  minute  descriptions  of  the  town,  the 
people  and  the  neighborhood,  in  some  poiiita 
illustrative  and  corroborative  of  the  words 
of  the  sacred  volume.    For  example :  we 
are  told  in  the  book  of  Acts,  that  when  the 
interesting  Roman  oonrert  Cornelius  waa 
directed  in  a  vision  to  ^send  men  to  Jopp%" 
he  was  informed  that  ''Simon  Peter  lodged 
at  the    house  of    one   Simon,  a    tanner, 
by  the  sea-side/'^Acts  10,  6.)     A   prin- 
cipal street  of  the  modem  Jafia  runs  to  the 
water,  and  the  sea-shore  is  lined,    for  a 
considerable  distance,  with  vats  dug^  by  the 
tanners  of  the  town,  who  all  live  there  for 
the  convenience  of  getting  water. 

.  The  scenery  between  Jaffit  and    Jeruaa- 


* 
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lam  must  ofier  some  points  of  view  of  sa- 
perior  attraclioDS.  The  fidlowiog  descrip- 
tions we  copy  from  the  Journal  of  Mr. 
Thomson,  kept  during  a  journey  made  ia 
the  midst  of  the  alarms  and  dangers  attend- 
ing the  civil  war  a  few  years  ago. 

JOURKET  VROM  JsRVBAUOi  TO  JaFFA 

Jerusalem,  Maff  19,  1834.  Having  left 
my  ffoods  in  Ja^  when  I  brought  up  my 
fiunuy  to  this  place,  I  engaged  mules  to-day 
to  go  do  vn  for  them.  But  a  rumor  is  afloat 
that  the  Fellahheen  mountaineers  have  re* 
belled  against  the  Pasha,  and  no  persua- 
sions  would  induce  the  muleteers  to  set 
out 

20.  Started  early  this  morning  without 
our  maleteers,  and  on  our  road  down  the 
mountains  met  many  Fellahheens,  armed 
ami  equipped  for  war.  About  noon  stopped 
at  a  well  under  a  small  YiUage  to.take  some 
refgeahment. 

The  cause  of  this  disturbance  is  an  order 
from  the  pasha  to  take  every  fifth  man  to  be 
a  soldier,  at  which  the  mountaineers  are 
greatly  enraged. 

Without  any  intermptioii  we  reached 
Ramla  about  five  o'cIook,  and  were  very 
hoi^tably  entertamed  by  our  oonsuhir  agent, 
sigBor  Abood.  In  the  evening  many  re- 
spectable persons  called  in  to  see  us,  and 
talk,  smoke  and  sip  hot  coffee.  Contrary 
to  their  usual  vociferation,  they  conversed 
in  a  low  suppressed  tone  of  yoice,  predict- 
ing robbery  and  war. 

Jmffoy  21.  Left  Ramk  at  two  o*c?ock 
this  morning,  and  reached  this  place  just 
as  the  sun  was  above  the  moualains  of  Ju- 
dah.  Ibrahim  and  his  suite  are  still  here, 
and  eril  tidings,  like  Job's  messengers,  pour 
in  from  every  part  of  the  mountains.  Put 
all  tilings  in  readiness  to  set  out  early  to- 
morrDW  on  my  return. 

9SL  The  son  of  our  consul  came  down 
from  Hamla,  bringing  his  father's  camels 
to  transport  my  baggage  to  Jerusalem.  He 
coo  firmed  the  report  of  yesterday,  and  on 
oor  way  to  Hamla  we  met  several  travel- 
lers Mrko  started  from  Jafik  yesterday,  but 
could  not  get  up  the  mountains,  and  were 
W3fw  returning  in  great  terror.  A  little  far- 
ther oo^  an  express  passed  us,  bearing  news 
to  the  pasha.  I  was  greatly  struck  with 
bb  appearance.  He  sat  erect  and  firm  as  a 
statae  on  his  pedestal.  His  countenance 
was  fixed  and  steady,  and  every  muscle  and 
k>int  was  screwed  down  tight.  With  a 
nrm  ^vc^lS  he  held  his  cocked  musket  at 
^length,  and  parmllel  with  the  horizon ; 


and,  dashing  his  heavy  stirrup  irons  into  the 
bleeding  sides  of  his  swift  Arabian,  he  flew 
over  the  ground  like  an  eagle  basting  to 
seize  its  prey.  When  we  arrived  in  Ram* 
la,  I  learned  that  the  Fellahheens,  at  the 
village  where  we  stopped  as  we  came  from 
Jerusalem,  had  attacked  a  body  of  the  Pa- 
sha's cavalry,  killed  the  emeer  Ali,  (com- 
mander,) and  many  others,  and  drove  the 
rest  down  the  mountains. 

^  The  Fellahs  resonble  the  American  In- 
dians in  their  complexion,  dress  and  lawless 
habits ;  and  are  more  terrible  to  the  timo- 
rous inhabitants  of  the  plain,  than  the  red 
men  ever  were  to  New  Ei^land  or  Ken- 
tueky. 

Ramla  has,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
been  a  much  larger  place  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent The  number  of  inhabitants  is,  per- 
haps,  three  thousand,  molAly  Mussulmans 
and  Greek  Christians ;  ana  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  at  least  one  half  of  the  peo- 
ple are  blind,  either  in  one  or  both  their 
eyes ;  and  many  (^  them  have  eyes  so  weak 
that  Xhej  keep  them  half  closed.  I  have 
counted  at  different  times,  in  mixed  eompa- 
niee  of  old  and  young,  and  always  found 
the  greater  number  blind.  Situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  Tast  plain  or  valler  (^  Sharon, 
^amla  is  excessively  hot,  and  the  reflection 
of  the  sun  from  the  white  sand  is  very 
painful  to  the  eyes. 

In  the  centre  of  the  northern  wall  rises  a 
square  tower,  which  is  seen  at  a  great  distance 
from  Ramla.  It  is  twenty-five  feet  square 
at  the  base  and  rises  one  hundred  feet  with 
very  little  alterations  in  its  dimensions ;  and 
from  this  elevation  there  once  rose  a  round 
column,  like  a  Turkish  minaret,  a  part  of 
which  still  remains.  The  ascent  is  by  a 
steep  winding  stairway  in  the  inside,  ana  is 
very  fatiguing,  but  the  prospect  from  the  top 
well  repays  your  toil. 

The  whole  valley  of  Sharon,  from  the 
mountains  of  Jerusalem  to  the  sea,  and  from 
the  foot  jof  Carmel  to  the  hills  or  Gbiza,  is 
spread  before  you  like  a  painted  map,  and 
is  extremely  beautiful  especially  at  evening, 
when  the  rays  of  tho  setting  sun  gild  tbs 
distant  mountain  tops^  the  weary  husband- 
man returns  from  his  labor,  and  the  bleat- 
ins^  flocks  come  frisking  and  joyful  to  their 
fold.  At  su6h  a  time  I  saw  it,  and  linger- 
ed long  in  pensive  meditation  until  the  suirs 
looked  out  from  the  sky,  and  the  cool 
breezes  of  evening  began  to  shed  soft  dews 
on  the  feverish  land.  What  a  paradise 
was  here  when  Solomon  reigned  in  Je- 
rusalem and  sang  of  the  ''roses  of  Sha- 
ron r 
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MSSTma  QF-CHB  NEW  YOBK  AOBIOULTUKAL 

BOCIETT. 
On  W»toMda7«TWitof  •m««Uii|r  ofrtw  ■ocl*ty^« 
Irtd, tin*" fc» niimbwi,  "bttt not dmMmX tm  Intneft: 
jAkfli^iyllitlMotelr.  j^ 

fo««  of  Ik*  Bomboti»  boforo  tiM  oponingt  oa  MTtcft 
ratdocts.  Mr.HoaiTBdWMds,whol»igoooto8«itk 
AmorlcmiwUy  forth*  purpote  of  ptocurfng  tlioAl- 
pu»SntothoVnlto48tatoa,a6Cordinffto  thoplukpro- 
pooodty  tlM  Bod0tflM9itm^  loi-nwdtd  a  TAfltty  ol 
|»toiottteg<l4«etttokto  IHMidf^  It  H  appr^mitea 
tlut  miich  dUBoQity  wfflb  a  foond  in  liringiiuc  t%o  AlptM 
by  tlM  Capo  or  tbt  bthmus  ;  but  Mr.  E.  thtadn  tho 
lomiorwmtowfflbotlioboat,  with  fuoh  provlalon  as 
ttMT  bosido  to  iMop  thorn  warm  OB  iblp-boatd. 

AiMMb«NMDow  BO  ostoMlviiy  pro|Agafeid« 
lOfrMtafkTorito^aod  lo  highly  fowoptlhlo  ^l»« 
wovoiiioiit»i8sti|lofiisoortalnorlgiiu  Mr.  Brown  aaid 
¥wn  not  inprobablo  that  ttlaahyteia,donTodtroA 
IM»  Botgvndy  Otipo*  bioi^t  by  tho  iai^«iw»t  C«My 
loVlskifta.  IttetHMBMblo  tottat  iriaiiilcy.miid btaM 
aMiomblanMtothaftwmoty.  Ho  JwlobMtbdQibbo' 
fiDo»aceoQntod  by  »(ny  aa  tha  ilrat  known  pacont  laa^ 
bo1k,and  atill  donsiahiDg  on  Brooklyn  Heights,  (noar 
the  oomer  df  CohimbU  fend  Cranbatry  itt^)  bare  inpe* 
lAttltidtlaatfaaaM. 


The  ODTatopo  ie  a  ^id»  iphorioal  ■hoU,cnnf«tmng  8  ot 
10o<thonnta.   tlio  troob largo. 

LxBSmAi.w—M6iotBanan,  of  Mo'ont  Morris,  LlYln^- 
iloA  Oo,M.TntaN8iibMribod  $«»  towarAith*  Al* 
paaa  fMtfoot,  tteoiv^  A.  F.  BUMy»aH* 

J^lfWaaBSfid  ff««i^*JOapt  Wilsen.«r  tkoih|p 
QaMOib  haa  Intxodoeod  •oroial  bnafaala  of  Egyptlaa 
boani  and  whaat.  from  AknndrU,  whoro  tblrty  oargoes 
oT  tho  fi>rmar  wore  exported  to  England  the  Itst  aea* 
«anyeeme  partUi*M  of  wtitek  were  gtven  by  Mr.  aaU 

aBdMr.areiB.  Ito  beant  are  lUMd  all  over  JEgypW 
puttoolarly  0pper  Egypt*  His  impression  is  that 
about  600,000  bushels  ate  Imported  Into  Europe  annu- 


The  Wheat  to  kyfaflvge  agUn  as  our  oomm<m 
Wheat,  bat  lighter.   Opeijim  ens  were  tent  to  a  geo«* 
,  kfc  BMMondt  VkglakH  who  fooud  them  tee  soft 


Mr.  Oieen  ssld  the  grain  Is  thlekerln  the  mkidle^ 
sharper  at  the  ends,  and  makes  very  white  flour,  but 
notsodenseasottie.  They  grind  their  flour  rery  dry 
atElehmond.  A  barrel  of  their  flour  will  msfce  nine* 
WmiMOieloaTasel  bfoadtham  eeneeee  barrel,  ab- 
•orbkig  mere  water.  The  Egyptkw  Whoa  is  watt 
worth  trylnc*  No  wheat  grows  in  the  Southern  Statea 
onlowhAd.  They  want  a  good  dry  whWt,  as  their 
wheat  eoun  soon. 

The  Egyptian  Beuis  are  used  in  Europe  fbr  horse- 
fctd.  Tkertamkiitioteofthe  material  fisr  mm  He, 
l^eky  other  fcod.bwt  MO  tstherstlinutotiag.  They 
ci«  U9e4  In  tsalulsf  sti(bles,  about  a  ^uarteref  the 
ftod  o<  race  -hories  and  muohol  the  last  court  horses 
being  this  bear .  It  Is  sweet,  but,  Uike  tU  other 
beans,  at  first  reacted  by  horses.  After  a  tloko  they 
pcelbrlt.  U  It  deaHaUa  to  Introduce  beans  tnr  horses 
snatead  er  eosn,  which  Is  vaqr  poor  food  ftirtliem.  Ibe 
Southern  hones  are  thelbre  worthless  compared  with 
theNoithem.  Our  Northern  horses  are  preferred  in 
Bngland  at  roadsters. 

Ttu  Mora  oeeds  much  stimulating  mttter  In  Ms  food 
terlhg  intastlnee  niDoteen  feet  long.  Our  horse-bean 
Is  Tory  differeot  fhan  the  Egyptian.  The  latter  ts 
ssaaUer,  and  grows  on  an  upright  sUlk 


■r^  Hayasaldhe  hsd  tiled  tkeBgyptkm  wheat  ten 
yeareage^ennihinitiiand  Itwasa  fUhoe,  thengjhat 
flift  very  promising* 

It  was  stated  by  sevecalgetifleaei^  that  the  price  of 
i^ryplkm  beans  MBogknd,  Is  three  times  asfssat  as 
that  of  oat^  although  the  nnttltlfe  matter  Is  about  dou* 
Melnthebeeni 

Mr.  reuehtwunger  mli»  thepedt  ef  the  Onm  Aral  io 
tree,  which  was  fliat  tskan  to  Qeimany  u  18B7,  oontaiat 
much  gaOio  and  taale  aeU,  and  are  used  in  Egypt  tor 
dying*  are  uaelU  aaa  atlmulns  to  gsrmlpshnn. 
\  An  MtupHm  Ormt,  a  sorium,  has  grown  5  feet  high* 
M&  the  high  Pine  barrens  of  North  Ctrdina'  and  pro- 
mlset  to  be  valuable  on  oar  poorest  soils  without  mt- 
MiSt  H  haa  m  tahereus,  perennial  root,  and  is  soo* 
ottlenl^  and  good  food  lereattle»wMoh  hnv«  pieteied 
it  to  timothy. 

Mr.Oteen  said  it  would  be  yaxy  valuable  In  the  West 
Indies,  where  worthless  grasses  grow  luziDiantiy,  bat 
no  uselhl  grass  exists. 

M».Fueon»iald«tkesamelstkelietlBenr  Jbith. 
en  States  extensively,  and  In  tke  NocUmb  pari  sf 
South  America. 

Cbw  Pest.— Mr.  Stevens  spoke  highly  of  the  Cow  Pee, 
extensively  raised  in  the  South,  and  wMch  grows  wid 
mwislun  mnnHftvsnis  itisSbaoiyj  gietevipsf 
the  South  to  turn  In  green.  IHsgeodnlwIsr  the  Is- 
ble,  and  yields  very  well. 

Dr.  Qatdner  saM  a  poor  elay  seB  la  IndfapenrnMe  to 
ffayialdlDg,  It  runs  aa  a  vine  In  rich  Unhand  dwhrn 
#vury  tMm  eles. 

Memaiy  Wheti^^Dt,  Gardner  said  <%iorins  Is  a^ 


minate 


wheat  fkom  ancient  mammies,  hhtlheyweie  sttma» 
mies  or  animals  sand  he  believed  none  had  been  Mu^ 
with  human  mummies.  He  was  Invitnd  to  bting  iped- 
mens  of  the  mummiat  and  i^eat  at  thm  next  mssttag 


JbrmfmiM^  BoigA/-*Mr.8levniitandDr.esid- 
ner  spoke  at  aosM  length  on  this  eabjec^  as  eoe  ef 
great  importsnoe.  Oetn»ahnost  the  only  hssmAs* 
there»  promoting  ist  and  sweatli«  In  an  axUims  de- 
gree, and  producing  oifen  ive  eflluvin,  Northeinstiie 
horses,  in  general  use  in  the  souths  satter  extreMf 
ftom  tMs  Improper  toed. 

Mr.  Bammersly  offered  specimens  of  ths  Btiata  en 
thebaakacf  the  flaie,ftr  examination  er  analysis  by 


Messrs*  Oardner  and  Stevena  eoamunleeted  bboI 
inllNniation  en  horse  leed,  fte.  The  word  Aesllig  h 
applied  in  differem  asnses  here  snd  in  Enghnd.  Hsn 
it  moans  tho  redundancy  of  mnscle-  mslrtng  mtttsr  ia 
herse-ieed.  Beans  do  this,  and  produce  ieTet,to  tbat 
horses  fbd  on  ttem  are  always  woriced. 

Owe.— Mr.  Stevens  spoke  of  the  woik  of  OotaMa  ea 
Oowstjust  puUlahed  here,as  one  Ukely  to  direct  at* 
lentftan  to  a  highly  Impeitaat  nltfeet^  etthoogh  he  iai 
Siktfltslntt.  Itgtvesr  leebywhiohkeod  Briihsis  any 
be  known  by  other  signs  than  the  parentage^  which  has 
Iksretotore  been  rehed  on. 

MrQieenmoved  a  committee  to  make  seledlonslien 
the  documents  of  the  Society  fbr  pubUoatien  et  a  ?ol- 
UBM  of  the  transactions  of  the  AsseolatiJn,  which  wai  a 

grsed  to. 

Dr.  D.  P.  Gardner,  W.  A.  Seelsy,  Esq^  and  Andite 
H.  Qseen,  Esq.,  weM  appointed  such  committee. 

The  Assodatien  then  adjourned  te-the  1st  Wednei* 
day  of  June. 
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.  HBW  XBAIiANO. 

By  Charles  B.  Reynolds,  **  foremast  hand,^ 
American  whale  ship  Florida, 

The  appeartace  of  the  Island  of  New  Zei^ 
)t!id»  whUe  MiHoff  aloog  its  shoree  is  not. 
TMtlf  different  from  others  of  the  saiAe  size' 
^ere  is  the  usual  rariety  of  hills  and  vales 
tid  ?ege(ation  below,  and  of  smoke,  mist  and 
elood  abore.  The  bay  is  certainly  wortfar  o( 
its  high  name,  for  it  is  exceedinfffy  beaotifal, 
and  JQstly  is  it  styled  the  Bay  of  IslandB,  for 
it  is  studded  with  Uiese,  like  precious  stones 
in  mosaic 

We  had  hardly  dropped  anchor  when  the 
satives  were  upon  u»— they  oame  from  all 
poiats  of  the  compass,  in  their  log^  or  bark 
eiooes,  some  of  which  had  ti^re  heads  upon 
(heir  prow,  carred  from  bloess  of  wood,  the 
origmal  ideas  of  which  I  presume  were  sug>- 
pS(ai  by  seeing  their  own  handsome  physiog- 
nomies in  the  crater  of  some  muddy  pool.-* 
At  any  rate,  they  were  exceeded  in  deformity 
by  nothing  else,  and  in  a  very  short  time  our 
deeks  presented  a  seene  whicn  can  be  found 

00  where  but  in  New  Zealand. 

SandaVf  Feb.  2d,  was  our  fiiet  watch  on 
shore.  We  landed  on  the  beach  at  Eororari- 
fai,  (generally  called  Ktratika.)  which  is  a 
aialt  town  though  it  has  an  English  and 
Catholic  church.  I  went  to  the  latter  about 
10  o'clock,  A.  M.  As  soon  as  the  service  was 
eondoded  I  went  to  the  English  chapel. 

When  I  entered  the  church  I  sat  down 
•poQ  a  bench  close  to  the  door,  for  it  seemed 
at  if  I  had  no  rtghl  to  appear  amon^  those 
who  were  richly  attired,  and  Pride  whispered 
that  ihey  won  id  look  with  contempt  upon 
my  coarse  sailor  costume.  At  any  rate,  I 
cocld  not  help  feeling  very  uncomfortable,  par- 
tieolarly  when  I  thought  back  upon  the  time 
whealconid  appear  at  church  without  shame. 

1  ksew  these  feelings  were  foolish  and  wrong, 
hot  I  could  not  entirely  banish  them,  until  1 
caught  the  eye  of  a  sweet-looking  lady  who 
was  beckoning  to  know  if  I  wished  for  a 
prayer  book.  Trifling  as  the  incident  may 
seem,  it  affected  me  not  a  little,  for  it  was  a 
token  of  true  Christian  kindness  and  con- 
sideration, sncb  as  is  seldom  found.  I  after- 
wards learned  that  she  was  the  wife  of  the 
pastor. 

I  made  some  pleasant  acquaintances  during 
our  stay  in  port,  and  though  with  the  vast 
majority  of  those  whom  I  meet  at  such  times 
lean  feel  little  sympathy,  yet  it  is  not  so  with 
all.  No  one  can  tell  the  longing  desire  that 
at  times  will  sweep  over  the  breast  ior  the 
companionship  of  uiends — who  has  not  felt 
their  loss ;  nor  can  he  tell  who  has  not  felt 
how  sweet  after  long  deprivation  are  the  look 
and  tone  of  kindness  and  love.  There  are 
those,  however,  who  never  have  a  thought 
beyond  ihe  present,  or  an  aspiration  that 
reaches  above  the  dust  in  which  they  grovel: 
who  look  with  indifference  upon  the  gorgeous 
gbriea  that  wait  upon  the  setting  sun,  and 


upon  the  quiet  yet  lovely  beauties  of  a  moon- 
light nigbt~*on  whose  ears  the  meeting  melo- 
dy of  nature's  music  falls  unheeded — and  the 
sweet  tones  that  come  up  unceasingly  from 
grove  and  glen,  and  hill,  and  stream,  convey 
no  delight,  nor  speak  of  aught  higher  or  ho- 
ller than  earth—- yes,  there  are  such,  but 
thanks  to  Heaven,  and  the  dearest  and  best 
of  mothers,  I  am  not  one  of  them. — Honolulu 
Friend* 


Sagacity  of  a  Cart  Horse. 

Directly  opposite  my  residence  a  church  it 
DOW  ereotini ;  and  during  as  prioress  tempo- 
rary sheds  have  been  put  up  for  the  use  of 
the  workmen,  and  one  as  the  stable  of  a  very 
ine  cart  horse,  the  property  of  the  builder. 
The  extreme  docility  of  this  animal  attracted 
nay  attention  to  him,  and  since  that  some  of 
hia  masceuvres  appear  to  me  to  border  streng- 

3  on  the  sense  and  the  powers  of  reflection, 
is  stable  was  erected  at  one  end  of  the 
church :  on  one  occasion  two  poles  had  been 
fiistened  across  his  usual  roaa  to  it,  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  scaffolding ;  he  went  up, 
tried  the  srengih  of  these  first,  then  finding 
that  he  could  neither  get  over  nor  under,  he 
turned  round,  and,  at  full  trot,  made  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  church,  and  got  to  the  other  side 
of  the  poles  by  another  path.  Here  was  no 
straying  about,  and  at  last  finding  his  way, 
but  a  fixed  resolve  to  go  round,  as  if  an  idea 
had  flashed  across  his  mind,  yinother  day, 
a  wagon  had  been  put  standing  in  the  narrow- 
est path  of  his  road  to  the  stable;  he  looked 
and  tried  each  side,  but  found  that  there  wad^ 
not  space  enough  for  him  to  pass ;  he  took 
very  little  time  for  consideration,  but  put  his 
breast  against  the  back  part  -of  the  wagon, 
and  shoved  it  on  to  a  wider  part  of  the  road, 
then  deliberately  passed  one  side  to  his  stable. 
Could  human  wisdom  have  done  better? — 
But  to  crown  all  his  manoeuvres,  I  mention 
the  following  as  being,  I  consider,  very  extra- 
ordinary.—i>uring  the  winter  a  large  wide 
drain  had  been  made,  and  over  this  strong 
planks  had  been  placed  for  our  friend  the 
cart  horse,  to  pass  over  to  his  stable.  It  had 
snowed  during  the  night,  and  froze  very  hard 
in  the  morning.  How  he  passed  over  the 
planks  on  going  out  to  work,  I  know  not,  but 
on  being  tnrped  loose  from  the  cart  at  break- 
fast, he  came  up  to  them,  and  I  saw  his  fore- 
feet slip;  he  drew  back  immediately,  and 
seemed  for  a  moment  at  a  loss  how  to  get  on. 
Close  to  these  planks  a  cart  load  of  sand  had 
been  placed  ;  he  put  his  lorefeet  on  this,  and 
looked  wistfully  to  the  other  side  of  the  drain. 
The  boy  who  attends  the  horse  seebg  him 
there,  called  him.  He  then  turned  round  and 
set  about  scraping  ihe  sand  most  vigorously, 
with  both  feet  alternatelv.  When  the  planks 
were  completely  covered  with  sand,  the  horse 
turned  round  again,  and  unhesitatingly  walk- 
ed over,  and  trotted  up  to  his  stable  and  dri- 
ver.— Sporting  Magaiine*  » 
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tHB  PAIBFAXES  OP  VIRGINIA. 

From  Ward^9  Journal  of  WiHi  m  Curumtj 

2d.  EdUum* 


Lord  Fairfax  was  brought  up  io  the  English 
revolutionary  principles  of  1688,  and  early 
imbibed  high  notions  of  liberty,  and  of  the 
excellence  of  the  British  Constitution.  He 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  public  service 
here;  he  was  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Keeper 
of  the  Bolls  for  Frederic  county  ;  presided  at 
the  county  courts  held  at  Winchester,  where 
he  always  kept  open  table  during  the  sessrons. 
His  chief  amusement  was  hunting,  and  in 
pursuit  of  this  exercise,  he  frequently  car- 
ried his  hounds  to  distant  parts,  and  enter- 
tained every  person  of  good  character  who 
.attended  him  in  the  fields,  at  the  inn*  where 
he  took  up  his  retidenee  for  the  hunting  sea- 
son# 

After  Braddock's  defeat,  in  1755,  the  In- 
dians in  the  interest  of  the  French  committed 
dreadful  massacres  upon  the  back  settlements, 
and  as  Lord  Fairfax  had  been  pointed  out  to 
thekn  as  a  captain  of  renown*  the  possession 
of  his  scalp  became  an  object  of  their  san- 
guinary am oi lion.  With  the  view  of  gratify- 
mg  their  desire,  they  made  daily  inroads  m 
the  vicinage  of  "  Greenway  Court  ;*'  and  it 
is  said  that  no  less  than  three  thousand  lives 
fell  sacrifices  to  their  merciless  barbarity  be- 
tween the  Apalachian  and  Alleghany  moun- 
tains. It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  gentle- 
men of  Virginia  (for  the  protection  of  the 
fVontiers)  associated  themselves  under  the 
commana  of  Peyton  Randolph,  afterwards 
President  of  Congress.  Serious  apprehen- 
sions were  at  that  time  entertained  for  the 
safety  of  Lord  Fairfax,  (and  family,)  who, 
bein^  importuned  by  his  friends  to  retire  to 
the  river  settlements  for  security,  is  said  to 
have  addressed  his  nephew,  who  at  that  time 
bore  the  cominissbn  of  Colonel,  in  the  following 
manner,  viz. — *'  The  danger  we  are  exposed 
to,  Col.  Martin,  which  is  undoubtedly  greatt 
may  possibly  excite  in  your  mind  apprehen- 
sion and  anxiety  : — if  so,  I  am  ready  to  take 
any  step  you  may  judge  expedient  for  our 
common  safety.  1  am  an  old  man,  and  it  is 
of  little  importance  whether  I  fall  by  the 
tomahawk  of  the  Indian,  or  by  disease  or  old 
age;  but  you  are  young,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  may  have  nany  yeats  before  you.  I 
will,  therefore,  submit  to  your  decision,  whe- 
ther we  shall  remain  where  we  are,  taking 
every  precaution  to  secure  ourselves  against 
the  outrages  of  the  enemy,  or  abandon  our 
habitation  and  retire  within  the  mountains, 
that  we  may  be  sheltered  from  dangers  to 
which  we  are  exposed.  If  we  determine 
then  to  remain,  it  is  possible  that  notwith- 
standing our  utmost  care  and  vigilance  we 
may  both  fkll  victims ;  if  we  retire,  the  whole 
dittrict  will  break  up  immediately,  and  all 


the  trouble  I  hare  taken  to  settle  this  fine 
country  will  be  prostrated  and  the  occasion 

Serhaps  irredeemably  lost''  After  a  short 
eliberatton.  Col.  Martin  concluded  to  remain, 
and^as  afiairs  soon  took  a  favorable  turn, 
mesLsnres  were  adopted  for  securing  the  aet^ 
tlement  against  the  camaffe  and  depredations 
of  the  Indians.  His  lordship  was  never  mar- 
ried,  and  it  is  thought  that  disappointment  in 
an  affair  of  the  heart  had  no  inconsiderablfs 
share  in  determining  his  retirement  from  the 
world,  to  the  then  aunost  uninhabitable  forests 
of  America.  And  although  he  lived  many 
years  sequestered  from  polished  society,  be 
never  forgot  the  accomplished  manners  he 
had  acquired  in  his  youth  at  Leeds  Cas- 
tle and  the  University,  and  which  secured 
him  a  welcome  at  Court  and  in  the  army. — 
His  avowed  motive  for  removing  to  America, 
was  the  most  noble  and  hercue,  viz — to  seiUe 
the  immense  tract  of  which  he  was  proprie- 
tor ;  and  it  mav  be  well  to  remark  that  no 
part  of  **  The  Old  Dominion'*  was  better  peo- 
pled and  improved. 

So  unexceptionable  and  disinterested  wns 
his  behavior  both  in  public  and  private* 
and  so  generally  was  he  respected  and  be- 
loved, that  although  a  loyalist  in  principle  in 
our  revolutionary  struggle,  he  was  neitber 
molested  nor  insulted.  He,  of  coarse,  -took 
no  active  part  in  the  contest*  and  was,  like 
others  who  thought  like  him  on  the  subject, 
only  doubly  taxM. 

Lord  Fairfax  died  at  his  farm  of  Greenway 
Court  in  the  autumn  of  178T,  (then  in  his 
92d  year,)  soon  after  learning  that  the  British 
army  had  surrendered  to  General  Washing- 
ton; '*and  little  did  Lord  Fairfax  think,** 
says  Weems  the  historian,  **  when  edncating 
George  Washinffton,  that  he  would  one  day 
sever  the  British  empire  and  break  his  own 
heart."  Tne  last  event  was  ndt  less  certain 
than  the  first,  for,  on  hearing  that  the  British 
army  had  surrendered,  he  said  to  his  servant, 
**  Come,  Joe !  carry  me  to  my  bed,  for  it  is 
high  time  for  me  to  die." 

He  was  buried  under  the  communion  table 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Winchester,  in 
which  he  had  been  for  many  years  a  com- 
muDicaPt.  He  had  long  before  made  a  dona* 
tion  of  the  land  upon  which  the  church  'was 
erected,  as  well  as  the  graveyard  by  which  it 
was  surrounded ;  and  to  their  shaine  be  it 
spoken,  this  ecclesiastical  corporation  sold 
this  consecrated  spot  in  1833,  when  the  bones 
of  no  less  than  one  thousand  persons,  incln* 
ding  those  of  its  philanthropic  and  noble  do- 
nor, were  removed,  and  a  row  of  brick  build- 
ings now  covers  the  site  I 

The  title  passed  to  Robert,  the  only  survi- 
ving brother  of  the  deceased.  The  estates  in 
Virginia  were  confiscated,  in  consequence  of 
loyal  principles  honestly  imbibed  and  frankly- 
avowed  by  the  late  proprietor.  The  illustn* 
ous  John  Jay  said,  « the  revolution  was  m 
subject  upon  which  men  might  honestly  dif* 


fer.^ 


Robert  Lord  Fairfax  claimed  from  the  Bri* 


}^ 
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tish  government  ninety- eight  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  as  the  amoant  ot  property  confisca- 
ted—and to  himself  and  the  trustees  under 
the  will  were  finally  awarded  the  sum  of  six- 
ty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  hy  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  inquire  into  and  make 
reparation  for  the  losses  and  services  of  Ame* 
ncan  loyalists. 

H3W  tbe  Chinese  prepare  Tea* 

The  manner  ol  curing  green  and  black  tea 
m  not  such  as  is  commonly  assefted.  I'he 
green  teas  are  not  dried  upon  copper  plates 
and  rendered  poisonous.  I  will  endeavor  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  interesting  process,  as 
I  hare  collected  it  from  various  source?. 

Syckee  Black  Tea — The  leaves  are  the 
Bouebone  and  pouchong,  after  they  have  been 
gathereatbey  are  exposed  to  the  sun  for  half 
an  hour,  then  beaten  and  put  away  four  dif- 
ferent times ;  they  are  afterwards  put  into 
baskets,  pressed  down,  and  a  cloth  put  oyer 
them,  when  the  leaves  become  of  a  brownish 
color  by  the  heat  they  possess,  and  give  off 
a  peculiar  sinell :  they  are  then  ready  for  the 
pan,  the  bottom  of  which  is  made  red  hot ; 
this  pan  is  made  of  cast  iron,  and  fixed  in 
masonry,  breast  high  and  in  a  sloping  position. 
Ooe  man  stations  himself  while  another  on 
his  left  is  ready  with  a  basket  of  pressed 
leaves :  one  or  two  men  stand  on  his  right 
with  shallow  dollahs  or  baskets  to  r^ceire  the 
leaves  from  the  pan.  At  a  ff iven  signal  from 
the  Chinaman,  the  one  wiin  pressed  leaves 
seizes  a  handful!  and  dashes  it  quick  as  thought 
into  the  red  hoi  pan,  the  Chinaman  tosses  and 
turns  tbe  crackling  leaves  for  half  a  minute, 
and  then  draws  them  all  out  by  taking  in 
each  hand  leaves  enough  to  form  a  brush  for 
the  purpose  ;  about  four  handfulls  of  leaves 
ace  received  in  each  bai»ket  continuously  until 
all  are  finished ;  at  every  successive  batch 
the  plate  is  thoroughly  cleaned  by  means  of 
brooms,  while  cold  water  is  gently  poured 
into  it.  The  leav^  are  then  rolled  and 
twisted  and  put  into  drving  baskets  for  about 
ten  minutes,  after  which  others  roll  and  press 
the  leaves  in  small  quantities  into  balls,  from 
one  to  two  and  a  half  rupees  weight ;  aAer 
this  they  are  put  into  the  drying  baskets  and 
dried  slowly  over  a  gentle  fire  for  several 
hours,  until  the  whole  are  thoroughly  dried. 

This  tea  is  not  sold  in  the  Chma  Market ; 
it  m  used  principally  as  offerings  to  the  Priests 
and  for  high  days  and  holidays.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  very  nne  tea,  and  there  is  but  one  man 
in  a  hundred  who  can  make  it  properly. 

The  Pouchong  tea  is  made  in  the  &ame  way 
as  the  Bychee,  with  this  exception  that  it  la 
not  formed  into  balls. 

Min^ehtw^Black  Tea.—The  leaves  are 
plaeked  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  beaten 
and  dried  in  the  shade  for  hall  an  hour.— 
This  is  done  for  three  successive  times,  and 
the  leaves  are  very  much  shaken  by  a  circu- 
lar motion  given  to  ihem  in  a«seive,  so  as  to 
keep  them  in  constant  agitation  in  the  centre 
of  it.     Tbis  is  continued  until  they  are  very 


Bofl ;  the  contents  of  the  first  seive  are  tlien 
placed  in  a  dose-made  bamboo  basket,  with 
a  narrow  edge,  and  the  leaves  are.- divided 
into  four  equal  parts  of  about  two  to  each, 
and  so  on  successively  until  the  whole  is 
placed  one  basket  above  another.  The  con^ 
tents  of  one  is  then  thrown  upon  the  red  hot 
plate,  and  like  a  plaything  tumbled  and  tossed 
about  for  thirty  seconds,  then  brushed  out  for 
the  next  to  follow.  The  whole  is  a  brisk  and 
lively  scene,  each  one  knowing  his  station  and 
the  part  he  is  to  act.  It  is  afterwards  half^ 
dried  in  baskets  over  a  gentle  fire,  th^  laid 
on  shelves  during  the  night;  the  next  mor- 
ning the  drying  is  finished  over  the  fire  and 
pacKed  while  not.  This  is  a  difl&cult  tea  to 
make.  I  shall  next  describe  the  method  of 
makmg  Green  Tea. — New  Haven  Palladiunu 

Catakact  Cave,  Schohabib. — The  Cata- 
ract cave  was  first  opened  about  two  years 
since,  by  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Howe. 
The  opening  when  first  noticed,  was  but  lit- 
tle larger  than  a  man's  arm ;  but  after  ardu- 
ous labor  for  some  hours,  he  succeeded  in 
making  his  way  into  a  passage  where  he 
could  stand  erect,  and,  continuing  on,  numer- 
ous chambers  were  discovered,  of  great  ex- 
tent and  beautv.  The  main  avenue  has  been 
since  examinea  to  a  distance  of  seven  miles. 
One  of  the  innermost  rooms,  (six  miles  from 
the  entrance,)  which  has  been  named  the 
Rotunda,  is  30  or  40  feet  in  diameter,  and  is 
said  to  be  ^0  feet  in  height.  Beyond  this 
there  was  another  rotunda  about  twelve  feet 
in  diameter,  and  several  hundred  feet  high. — 
The  chambers  are  splendidly  anayed  in  sta- 
lactites and  stalagmites,  many  of  which  are 
of  gigantic  dimensions.  Thousands  of  bata* 
bones  covered  the  bottom  in  some  places,  and 
many  were  imbedded  in  the  stalagmite.— 
About  a  mile  from  the  entrance,  and  half  a 
mile  fVom  tbe  main  avenue,  there  is  a  fall  of 
water  of  great  magnitude,  whose  roaring,  in 
these  subterraneous  recesses,  has  been  com- 
pared to  Niagara ;  the  cave  is  named,  from 
this  fall,  the  Cataract  Cave.  The  rock  in 
which  it  occurs  is  limestone. — Siliiman^i  Jour* 
nal. 

Statistics  op  Distilleries. — The  Albany 
Knickerbocker  says  :^It  is  estunated  that  the 
present  number  oif  distilleries  in  the  United 
States  is  10,400  ;  the  number  of  gallons  of  dis- 
tilled liquors,  produced  annually,  is  41,502,607, 
which,  if  sold  at  20  cents  per  gallon,  would 
amount  to  $8,000,000,  4,000,000  of  quarrels, 
half  a  million  of  assaults  and  batteries,  one 
hundred  thousand  thefts,  eight  hundred  sui- 
cides and  about  one  hundred  murders. 

Grapes. — The  Cincinnati  Union  states  that 
the  subject  of  establishing  vineyards  is  now 
the  rage  among  many  Ohio  river  agricultu- 
rists. Large  plots  of  ground  along  the  liver 
have  begun  to  be  trenched  and  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  vines  the  coming  season. — 
One  gentleman  is  preparing  a  vineyard  of 
some  eighty  acres»  thirty  miles  from  Cincinnati. 
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HEBREW    COINS. 


Calmet  lajri,  tlutt  the  wMom  of  maklog 
monej  of  ■  ceritin  (onn,  of  a  ceriBin  iilloy, 
■nd  of  a  deierminRre  Talue,  is  not  bo  ancieQl 
as  hat  been  coromaniy  imagined.  We  have 
mill  an  ei«mple  of  a  very  old  cnttom  among 
maDf  naiioni,  ta  the  weigbiDf;  of  gold-duat, 
rbga  and  ingotB  in  Africa.  The  Feniang, 
Greeks  and  Romans,  did  not  begin  to  coui 
moncr  Terj  eaily ;  and  ii  does  bM  appMi 
Uiat  ihe  «DcieBt  ^yptiant  had  coins  ol  gold 
nailTer  before  tbe  Fiolemies;  and  Calmet 
cooclades,  that  the  Hebrews  probably  had 
lone  before  the  time  ol  Simoo  UaceabBus. 

Hebrew  medals  have  two  kinds  of  inscrip- 
tions, y'lt.,  in  two  differeni  alpliaben,  the 
SamariisD  and  the  Assyriin,  or  common 
square  character,  in  which  our  Hebrew  books 
ara  printed.  The  leameJ  bare  been  much 
dirided  on  the  history  of  three  slphsbeti ;  but 
'  a  general  opinion  now  is,  iliat  Ihe  fonoer 
Is  thai  in  which  the  Ten  CommnadmenH 
were  wriiien  on  the  Tables  of  Sione,  as  well 
as  ibe  Penteleucb,  lie,  until  tbe  capiivity. 
The  squsre  cliaraeieri  are  beliared  lo  hava 
been  learned  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  brought 
inla  use  in  Judna  in  tbe  time  of  Ezdras,  at 
the  reiiOTBtioD.  The  Samaritan  Alphabet  is 
that  in  which  some  of  the  ancient  coins  are 
written,  ai  well  as  that  pan  of  ihe  Old  Tes- 
tament which  has  been  preserted  by  the 
BaniBii'sns.  And  this  is  supposed  to  be  the 
alphabet  used  by  the  PbeniciBos. 

Some  Jewish  vrilers  have  expressed  tbe 
bettef,  that  their  ancestors,  befurc   tbe  csp- 


ilrity,  bad  •  two  alphabets,  one  for  men* 
writings,  and   the   other   for    common   pur-    i 
poses.    Those  who  are  acquainted  with  tbe    i 
Jews  in  oar  country,  know  this  ti>  be  the  fket    | 
at  tbe  present  day.    We  bare  seTeral  speet* 
mens,  both  manuscript  and  printed. 

A  considerable   numbei  of  coins  with  this    • 
character  hare  been  fbiud  in  Ihe  earth    : 
Jerusalem  and  other  places ;  and  tbey  are  ii< 
uncommon    in     collections.       The    learned 
acknowledge  tbe  antiquity  of  ihoae  which 
are  genuine,  bot  there  hsTe  been  many  eomt-    ] 
lerfeits  made  in  imitation  of  them,  since  tbe    ' 
demand  has   become  great.     ]IIaDtifscinr«ra 
make    moulds,    cast   new    oae«    and  then 
rust  them  with  acids.  Ice.,  to  give  ibem  the 
appearance    of     extreme  antiquity.      laex- 
lietienced  travellers  are  exposed  to  much  imr 
position  in  the  East  with  sporioos  coins. 

Tbe  four  letters  he,  »m,  chetfi  mod 
samech  are  not  found  oo  the  old  Sanutiittn 
eoina.  Some  are  of  copper,  but  moat  of  ail* 
rer.  Some  weigh  a  ^ekel,  other*  1-2,  1>3 
and  1-4.  Some  hare  inKribed: — "SinoB, 
Prince  of  Israel,  1st.  year  of  the  delirenmee 
of  Israel ;"  others,  "  for  the  deliverance  of 
Israel,"  kc,  kc 

Some  of  tbe  shekela  have  on  one  aide  k 
cup  or  chalice,  which  some  suppoeed  to  rtt- 
preseni "  the  pot  of  manna,"  (though  that  wms 
not  in  tbe  second  letnple,)  and  a  branch  on 
the  other  side.  This  may  be  "  Uoses'  rod 
which  budded,  or  the  aprig  of  balm." 
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THE    PALAOE   OF    LITXEUBOURQ,   OR    PEERS. 


ThU  is  ooe  of  tfaa  moM  conipiciiiKM  edifU 
e«a  oT  Puis,  as  well  b;  its  fine  aitiution,  on 
Ibe  bank  of  the  rirer  Seine,  m  iia  historical 
diMiBetioB  and  the  fine  woiks  of  arlft  with 
wUeti  it  ie  embelliriied.  We  were  abonl  lo 
mj  ibat  ft  i>  interesliDg  alw  •■  the  place 
<d  the  seanoDs  of  the  Chamber  of  Peera : 
bat  that  bodjr  fau  reallr  m  little  more  than 
the  men  Mmblanee  of  natkaalitf  and  of  ao- 
thuriiy,  that  we  ahould  hardly  feel  jaaufiaUe 
■a  aaing  the  expre«k».  For  a  juat  and  fb^ 
ciUe  pictare  of  tb«  origin,  charaeier  and 
poaiiion  of  the  Freoch  peerage,  ibe  leadei 
it  lefened  to  one  of  the  late  letter*  ol  the 
I'^encfa  eorreapaod<nt  ot  the  Hew  York  Ob- 
anrer,  (U.  De  Felice,)  pnbliriied  two  or  three 
moaths  ago. 

The  following  extract*  are  fioin  the  "Guide 
(o  Paha." 

Upon  the  eight  of  thia  palace,  Robert  de 
Ibtbjr  de  Bancf  erected  a  large  home,  aor- 
roonxled  witb  gardens,  about  the  middle  of 
tte  aizieeith  ceoturv.  This  hotel  waa  pur- 
AmatA  and  ealargeif  in  15B5,  by  tbe  Duke 
d'Kpinaf  LtuembouTg,  who  likewiiie  added 
lo  It  Mverat  pieces  of  groond  coniiguout- — 
nie  Udiel  de  Laierobourg  was  bought  bf 
lUry  d«  Medicis  in  1612,  for  90,000  fraaca, 
and  the  preaeat  palace  buili,  aflei  the  dewgne 
<d  Jac^aea  Detbroaaes,  and  upon  the  model 
of  iba  palace  de  Pilti  at  f'lorence,  the  usaal 
reaideace  of  tbe  grand  dukee  of  Toacany. — 
Tha  qaeen,  who,  ibiough  ^tbe  econoroj  of 
H^Ky  IV.,  had  amaased  couaiderable  property, 
Vaa  DDf  apariog  of  alaiuea  and  other  decwra- 
ncoa  for  the  embellishment  of  her  palace. 
Tk**0  ttataes,  together  with  her  furniture, 
vera  add  ai  the  time  when  abe  was  drires 
from  the  kingdom  by  Cardinal  Kiehelieu. 
Thia  palace  lOMt  the  name  of  Uarie  de  Medi- 


l  present,  the  PallM  da 
___..__„  its    ordinary  appellation. 

Haring  be(uieathed  it  to  Gaston  de  France, 


cia,  bat  thai,  as  s 

Ltueraboarg  i 
Haring  beqaei 

Dnke  of  Orleans,  her  second  son,  it  a 
tbe  name  of  Palais  d'  Orleans,  which  it  re- 
tained  nil  the  lime  of  the  rev (dation.  It  was 
anerwards  ceded,  for  the  sam  of  500,000 
liTres,  to  Anoe  Marie  Louise  d'Orleaas,  duch- 
eae  de  Montpensier ;  and  in  1673  it  became 
the  property  of  Elicabeih  d'  Orleans,  duchess 
de  Guise  and  d'Alencon,  who,  in  1694,  gave 
it  to  Louis  XIV.  It  was  sflerwards  inhabit- 
ed by  the  DachesB  ot  Brunswick,  and  by  Ma- 
dame d'Orleans,  Queen  dowager  of  Spaio, 
after  whoite  death,  Louis  XVLgBTe  it  to  hi* 
brother,  afterwards  Louis  XVIL  Haring 
bem  long  deserted,  at  the  begianiog  of  ibe 
lajt  century  this  edifice  stood  in  need  of  coi^ 
uderable  repairs,  which  were  eEfecied  from 
1733  to  1736.  Abandoned  again  during  the 
Brat  years  of  the  rerolution,  it  was  afterwards 
converted  inio  a  prison,  and  suffered  every 
sort  of  degradation.  In  1795,  it  became  the 
place  of  the  sittings  of  the  Directory,  and  was 
then  called  Palais  du  Directoire.  In  1798,  the 
building  was  thoroughly  repaired,  and  the 
entire  frdnt  cleaned  or  scraped.  When  Bona- 
parte assumed  the  power,  ibis  palace  was  at 
first  devoted  to  the  sittings  ol  the  consuls,  and 
received  the  name  of  Palais  du  Consulat,  and 
shortly  after,  that  of  Palais  du  Sonai  Conser- 
raitear.  This  senate  held  its  sittings  there 
tilt  1814,  the  period  when  it  was  replaced  by 
tbe  Chamber  of  Peera.  Since  that  time  a 
marble  tablet,  placed  over  the  principal  eu- 
trance,  has  announced  that  the  Palace  of  the 
Luxembourg  has  taken  the  apdlatioa  of  Pa- 
lais de  ta  Chambre  des  Pair*. 

piT.jpg.  This  edifice  is  remarkable  tor  the 
beauty  of  its  proportions,  and  its  cbaracter  for 
strength  and  solidity.  The  court  forma  a  pa- 
raUel(«ram,  of  360  feet  by  300. 

The  front  towards  the  me  deVaugiraid 
consists  of  two  large  panlions,  connected  to- 
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gether  by  terraces  supported  by  open  gal- 
leries, in  the  centre  of  which  rises  an  elegant 
cupola«  This  front  is  connected  with  the 
principal  pile  of  building  by  two  wings  one 
story  hiffh.  Four  large  square  pavilions,  the 
roofs  of  which  rise  to  a  point,  stand  at  the 
corners  of  the  main  building,  which  is  two 
stories  high.  The  court  is  surrounded  by  ar- 
cades, some  of  which  are  open,  and  others 
blank.  At  the  second  story,  the  building 
forms  a  recess  upon  a  terrace  which  extends 
from  the  pavilions  at  the  angles  to  that  of  the 
centre.  This  edifice  is  decorated  with  three 
orders  of  architecture,  and  all  its  walls  and 
ornaments  are  covered  with  rustics.  At  the 
ground-floor  the  order  is  Tuscan ;  at  the  first 
Boor  the  columns  have  Doric  caoitals ;  at  the 
second  they  are  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  pe- 
diment towards  the  court  is  adorned  with  a 
bas-relief,  by  Ouret,  representing  Commerce  ; 
the  sculptor  of  the  four  figures  placed  below 
is  unknown.  Towards  the  garden  is  a  sun- 
dial, supported  by  figures  in  high-relief,  re- 
gresentmg  Victory  and  Peace,  by  Esperlceur; 
trength  and  Secrecy,  by  Beauvallet:  the 
two  llpires  in  the  back  ground  are  Vigilance 
and  War,  by  Cartel lier.  This  curioas  sun- 
dial is  calculated  to  exhibit  the  republican 
calendar  daily. 

This  palace  has  the  advantage  of  beinff 
completely  detached.  A  handsome  iron  rail- 
ing separates  it  from  the  street. 

Imtibtor.  Upon  the  appropriation  of  this 
palace  to  the  sittiags  of  the  senate,  Chalgrin 
,WA8  charged  to  execute  the  works  required 
/or  its  new  destination.  He  suppressed  a 
heary  staircase  that  occupied  the  vestibule, 
and  erected  the  magnificent  one  in  the  right 
winff.  On  each  side  of  the  stairs  is  a  range 
of  eleven  fine  Ionic  columns,  surmounted  by 
an  entablature  which  supports  the  vault.— 
The  latter  is  decorated  in  caissons,  and  at 
the  extremities  are  two  bas-reliefs,  by  Duret; 
one  representing  Minerva,  and  the  other  two 
Genii  ofiering  crowns.  Each  iniercolumnia- 
tion,  not  occupied  by  a  window,  is  ornament- 
ed with  a  statue,  by  Gois,  jun. ;  Caffarelli,  by 
Corbet;  Marceau,  by  Dumont;  Joubert;  by 
Stouff;  and  Kleber  and  Dugororaier,  by  Ka^ 
mean.  The  trophies  are  by  llersent.  The 
beauiy  of  the  staircase  is  further  augmented 
by  eight  recumbent  lious. 

After  passing  through  the  guard  chamber, 
the  first  room  shown  to  visitors  is  the  Salle 
d'Hercule,  or  des  garcons  de  Salle,  in  which 
is  a  fine  statue  of  Hercules,  by  Pvyei ;  one  of 
Epaminondas,  by  Duret,  and  one  of  Miltiadee, 
by  Boisot.  in  the  Salle  des  Messagers 
d'Etat  is  a  fine  marble  statue  of  Silence, 
by  Mouohf ;  and  one  of  Prudence,  by  De- 
seine.  The  Salle  de  U  Reunion  is  oroameoled 
with  a  grand  allegorical  painting,  by  Renault, 
representing  the  return  of  Louis  XVIII. ; 
and  a  fine  portrait  of  that  monarch,  by  Le- 
febvre.  Above  is  a  grisaille,  in  which  St. 
Louis  is  represented  fighting  the  infidels,  by 
Callet.    The  ceiling  is  by  Lesueur.  Adjoining 


his  room  is  the  Salle  des  Ministres,  which  is 
not  shown. 

The  Salle  des  Seances  is  semi-circular,  and 
its  diameter  is  seventy-seven  feet  The  walls 
are  ornamented  with  stucco,  in  imitation  of 
while  veitied  marble.  A  fine  range  of  Corin- 
thian columns  in  stucco,  in  the  intercolumni- 
aliens  of  which  are  statues  of  legislators  of 
antiquity,  m  plaster,  sufiports  the  ceiling,  in 
which  are  represented  civil  and  military  yir- 
tues,  by  Lesueur.  In  the  middle  of  the  axis 
of  the  semi-circle,  is  a  recess,  in  which  are 
placed  the  seats  of  the  president,  and  secreta- 
ries. Above  the  president's  seat  is  a  demi 
cupola  ornamented  in  caissons.  The  Peers* 
benches,  arranged  as  in  tn  amphitheatre,  oe- 
cupy  the  area  in  front  of  the  president  The 
Peer  who  addresses  the  assembly  takes  his 
station  below  the  president's  desk. 

The  sculpture  which  decorates  this  hmli 
does  honor  to  the  French  school.  The  sta- 
tues placed  in  the  intercolumniation  are,  So- 
lon, by  Rolltnd:  Aristides,  by  Cartellier; 
Scipio*  Africanus,  by  Ramey ;  Demosthenes, 
bv  Pajou ;  Cicero,  by  Houdon ;  Lycurgiw,  by 
Foncou ;  F.  Camillus,  by  Bridan ;  Cineinnap 
tus,  by  Chaudet ;  Cato  of  Utica,  by  Clodion; 
Pericles,  by  Masson ;  Phocion,  by  Delaisire ; 
and  Leonidas,  by  Lemot.  A  marble  bust  of 
the  £ing,  by  Duparty,  is  placed  in  front  of  (he 
furesident.  This  room  u  omamented  with 
rich  hangings  of  blue  velvet,  and  is  very  bril- 
liant when  lighted  up  by  the  superb  lustre 
suspended  iVom  the  ceiling. 

The  Salle  du  Trone  is  richly  decorated 
In  the  middle  of  the  ceiling  is  represented 
Henry  IV.  in  a  car,  eopducted  by  Victory, 
from  the  pencil  of  Barthehny.  The  other 
paintings  are  by  Lesueur,  excpt  two,  repre- 
senting Peace  and  War,  by  Callet.  There 
are  four  other  rooms  which  are  used  for  the 
bureaux,  or  committees  of  the  chambe?.  In 
one  of  them  is  deposited  the  library.  AncHher 
(in  the  pavilion  on  the  left  towards  the  gai^ 
den)  is  ornamented  with  hangings  and  fumi- 
tnre  of  beautifVil  painted  cloth,  of  the  mans- 
facture  of  Vauchelet.  All  the  paiutiogs  re> 
present  views  of  Ron>e.  On  the  chimney- 
piece  are  two  small  and  exquisite  brass  ata* 
tues  of  Voltaire  and  Rosseau. 

On  the  ground-floor  is  the  chapel,  which  -is 
extremely  plain  and  neat.  Adjoining  it  is  a 
most  splendid  room,  called  chambre  k  coocher 
de  Marie  de  Medicis.  The  paintings  are  by 
Rubens.  At  the  revolution  they  were  all 
taken  down,  and  hidden  in  a  garret  of  the 
Louvre.  Since  the  restoration  they  hava 
been  re-arranged  with  the  greatest  cere,  nn* 
der  the  direction  of  M.  Baraguay,  who  had 
orders  to  fit  up  the  room  to  contam  the  gold- 
en book  of  the  French  peerage.  It  is  not 
large,but  quite  dazzling  with  gold  omameata 
and  beautiful  arabesques.  The  closets,  rieh^ 
ly  adorned  with  looking  glasses,  contain  the 
archives  of  the  Peers,  and  their  medaili<Mis. 
In  the  different  rooms  are  marble  b«8ta  cf 
deceased  senators. 
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Anlijuity  of  the   Chinese  Empire,  —  The 
Re?.  Mr.  Mitne,  an  £aglbh  miasiooary,  haa 
recently  returned  to  hia  natire  country  from 
China,  the  field  of  hia  labora,  and  ia  now  de- 
lifering  lecturea  on  the  Celeatial  Empire.    In 
the  coarse  of  theae  lecturea,  he  baa  made 
tome  interesting  statements  respecting  the 
tniiqaity  of  the  empire.     The  Chinese,  it 
tppears,  diride  their  history  into  three  parts, 
taihentic,  traditional  and  mythological.    At 
the  present  time  they  have  a  ver^r  correct  and 
distinct  mode  of  eompoting  their  historical  eraa 
by  cycles  of  fifty  years.    Applying  thia  eati- 
mate  to  the  authentic  period,  Mr.  Milne  finds 
that  the  first  real  personage  who  sat  upon  the 
throne  in  China,  began  to  reign  2200  years 
before  Christ.     This  waa  148  years  after  the 
flood,  and  47  yeara  after  the  conhision  of 
toRgoes  at  Babel.    Thia  calculation  ia  not 
wholly  improbable.    The  Babylonian  Empire 
ii  supposed  to  hare  been  founded  in  2217 ; 
Ashar  laid  the  foundation  of  another  kingdom 
at  NineTeh  about  the  same  time ;  and  the 
^rptian  monarchy  datea  from      88.     Mr. 
Miloe  states  rarious   facts,    gleaned    from 
the  early  history  of  China,  which  go  to  prore 
that  the  first  Kin^  must  hare  been  aynchro- 
Biied  with  the  immediate  descendants  oi 
Koah.    The  whole  number  of  Emperors  be- 
loQging  to  fourteen  dynasties,  is  236.    The 
Bomber  of  Empresses  does  not  appear. — 
"  These,"  says  the  iecturer,  **  behaved  so  ill, 
and  were  so  often  at.  the  bottom  of  all  mis- 
chief, that  it  waa  found  necessary  three  or 
foor  hundred  years  a^ o,  to  dispense  with  their 
lenrioes  in  thia  capacity." 


bUerteting  Relic  of  the  Revoluti0n.-^tk  a 
fine  day  may  be  aeen  occasionally  at  the 
Capitol,  or  at  the  public  officers,  Al  lament, 
wiui  a  basket  containing  a  few  applea  and 
cakes.  By  the  sale  of  such  artictea,  when 
well  enough  to  get  out,  he  makes  out  a  rery 
leaniy  and  precarious  subaiatence.  This  re- 
Bsraole  negro  is  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age, 
sad  waa  a  servant  of  Capt.  George  Wash- 
ington, and  waa  with  him  at  the  battles  of 
ihe  Cowpena  and  Guildford  Court  House,  and 
was  present  at  the  seige  of  York  and  the  sur- 
reoder  of  Cornwallis.  After  the  death  of  his 
master,  he  became  the  property  of  Dr.  Barry, 
of  Tennessee,  in  whose  family  he  remained 
mtil  his  freeidom  waa  given  him  as  a  boon 
for  his  good  conducL 

k  the  jear  1844,  having  survived  his  wife 
and  all  hia  children,  he  expressed  a  sreat  de- 
ne lo  come  back  to  Virginia,  to  find  some 
of  hia  relatives  or  friends.  The  family  pur- 
chased a  horse  for  him,  and  gave  him  ample 
,  means  for  his  journey  ;  but  when  the  poor 
{  old  fellow  reached  the  home  of  his  childhood, 
he  was  like  the  prisoner  liberated  from  the 
hatile ;  there  was  no  one  living  being  that  be 
knew.  The  sad  change  that  was  presented 
to  hb  Tiew'amoie  the  heart  of  the  old  man, 
and  he  turned  from  the  scene  in  sorrow,  and 


wandered  to  this  city,  in  which  he  has  ever 
since  remamed. 

Altamont  has  with  him  the  highest  testi- 
moniala  of  his  worth.  Mr.  W.  Hall,  former- 
ly  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  gives  him  a  very  high  character, 
and  closes  his  letter  thus:~«*If  Altamont 
should  have  the  misfortune  to  get  in  straiten- 
ed circnmstances  after  he  leaves  this  part  of 
the  world,  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  the  gener- 
osity of  those  into  whose  society  he  may  fall 
will  prevent  him  from  suffering." 

Gen.  Jackson  alao  ^ivea  him  a  certificate 
of  good  character,  which  he  cherishea  with 
great  pride,  and  when  he  exhibits  it,  says : 
"  Ah,  sir,  it  was  a  game  fowl  that  gave  me 
that ;  he'a  got  the  blood  in  him !" 

This  poor  old  man  is  now  <'  in  straitened 
circumstances.*'  The  last  severe  winter  dealt 
heavilv  with  him  ;  but  still  his  pride  would 
not  alfow  him  to  make  his  situation  known 
to  the  proper  authoritiea.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  benevolent 
to  his  situation,  in  order  that  it  may  be  le- 
lieved. — National  Intelligencer. 

'  Thb  Decline  of  Vjegimia.  indicated  as  it 
is  by  the  successive  returns  of  census  after 
census,  appears  pictured  in  more  impressive 
colors  still  by  the  more  minute  and  indivi- 
dualized sketches  of  particular  observers.  A 
c<Nrrespondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer, 
writing  from  Wilton,  near  Richmond,  says ; 

''  It  oAen  seems  to  me  that  as  yet  there  are 
no  people  here,  and  I  wish,  therefore,  to  see 
them  come.  I  have  to  take  a  spyglass  to  see 
the  houses  of  my  neighbors,  tney  are  so  far 
off;  yet  so  near  am  I  to  the  capital  oi  about 
24,000  inhabitants,  that  I  can  see  its  spires 
and  almost  hear  the  hum  of  the  iaborera.— 
Back  of  me  and  below  me,  off  the  river  as  far 
as  I  have  explored,  I  cannot  find  much  *else 
but  woods,  woods,  woods.  I  ride  for  miles 
and  miles  in  the  forests,  looking  for  people*— 
and  yet  this  is  the  first  settled  and  oldest  pari 
of  Virginia !  The  people  have  gone  off:  iney 
have  settled  in  Georjg^a,  Alabama,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Florida : 
and  now,  as  if  there  were  too  many  people 
left,  a  bribe  is  held  out  to  go  to  Texas.  It  is 
a  shame  that  this  beautifufcountry,  so  blessed 
in  climate,  and  so  little  needing,  only  the  fer- 
tilizinff  hand  of  man,  should  Im  without  peo- 
ple. Here  is  a  venerable  river  running  past 
my  door,  older  than  the  Hudson,  which  is  lined 
With  towns  and  villages — much  older  than 
the  Ohio,  older  in  set  dement  and  geography, 
I  mean,  but  where  are  the  people  ?  For  a 
hundred  and  filly  miles,  from  Kichmond  to 
Norfolk,  the  first  explored  river  running  into 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  home  of  Powhatan, 
and  the  scenes  of  the  truly  chivalrous  John 
Smith — where  are  the  people  ?  Gone,  I  say, 
to  the  South  an4  West ;  the  trumpet  is  blow- 
ing among  them  to  wo  to  Texas !  Virginia 
has  here  depopu  la  ted  herself  to  make  homes 
elsewhere.** 
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IDOLS    OP   TAHITI,    &c. 


;  The  idols  of  Tahiti  were  generally 
,  abapelesa  pieces  of  wood  from  one  to  four 

>  feet  long,  covered  with  cinel  of  cocoanut- 
,  fibres,  ornameoted  wiih  Yellow  and  ecartet 
;  fouhers.  Oro  was  a  nfaif;hl  log  of  hard 
,  canmrina  wood,  six  feet  in  lRngih,imearve<l, 
;   but  decorated  with   feathers.     Tlio  gods  of 

>  Mine  of  the  adjacent  islands  exhibitagreat- 
l  er  variety  of  form  and  structure.  The  ac- 
I  ootnpanying  wood-cat  contains  several  of 
!  Iheae. 

The  figure  in  the  centre.  No.  I,  exhibits 
I  correct  front  liew  of  Taaora,  the  supreme 
J  deilv  of  Polynesia,  who  is  generally  re- 
•  garded  as  the  creator  of  the  world,  and  the 
,  parent  of  gods  and  men.  Tlia  image  from 
^  whioh  this  was  taken  is  nearly  four  fed 
,  high,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  broad, 
I  carved  oui  of  a  solid  piece  of  close,  while, 
.  durable  wood.  In  addition  to  the  numbe  of 
I  images  or  demigods  forming  the  features  of 
I  hb  We,  and  studding  (he  ouuide  of  his 
',  body,  and  which  were  designed  to  show  the 
-militudes  .of  gods  that  had  proceeded  from 


him,  his  body  is  hollow,  and  when  taken  | 
from  the  temple  at  Rutulu,  in  whic^h  fcr    j 
many  generaitoua  he  had  been  worshipped,    , 
a  number  of  small   idols  Were  found  in  the   | 
cavity.     They  had  been,  perhaps,  depoaited    : 
there  to  imbibe  hts  supemrtural  power,  pri- 
or lo  their  being  removed  to  a  at«ta»c«  l«   , 
receive,  as  his  ropresenlatiTes,  divine  hoooTi.    ; 
The  opening  to  the  cavity  was  at  the  beck, 
the  whole  of  which  might  he  removed.     No.    ' 
2  is  Teroago,  one  of  the  principal  goda,  and 
his  three  sons.     No.  3  is  an  image  of  Te.    ; 
buakina,  three  »on«  of  Rongw,  a  principta 
deity  in  ihe  Herrey  Islands.     The  naoie  ia 
probably  analagoui  to  Orono   in  Hawui, 
thoogh  distinct  from  Oro  in  Taliid.     No. 
4  exhibits  a  sacred  ornament  of  a  canoe  from 
the  bland  of  Huahine.     The  two  fignrea 
at  the  lop  are  images  worshipped  by  feher- 
meo,  or  those   frequenting  the  sea.     The 
two  small  idoU  at  the  lower  corners  of  the 
plate  No.  5  are  images  of  omameBts,  or  d»- 
mons.     The  gods  of  Raratonga  wers  •qum 
of  them  much   larger.    Mr.   Bottne,   i" 
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1825,  saw  ibiiTteeD,  aboat  twenty  feet  loog, 
and  fltx  feet  wide.— (See  Am.  Pen.  Btag. 
ra  ILj  f^Lge  l—EUu^s  Researches. 

Soch  were  the  objects  the  fohabkants  of 
these  islands  were  accnstomed  to  suppli- 
cate ;  and  to  appease  or  avert  the  aneer  of 
which  they  doTOted.  not  only  every  vaTuabJe 
article  they  possessed^  but  murdered  their 
feUowH^reatnres,  and  <mered  their  blood. — 
Human  victims  were  sacrificed  to  Taaroay 
Oro  and  several  others.  The  eye  was 
presented  to  the  king.  The  natives  state 
that  they  regarded  the  eve  as  the  organ  or 
emblem  of  power.  It  nas  been  supposed 
that  the  circumstance  of  the  priests'  offer- 
ing the  eye,  the  motst^  precious  part  of  the 
victim,  to  the  king,  who  appeared  to  eat 
it,  imycated  their  having  formerly  devoured 
the  men  they  had  sacrificed.  I  do  not  re- 
gard this  fact  as  afibrding  any  very  strong 
evidenoe,  although  I  Mive  not  toe  least 
doobt,  that  the  inhabitants  of  sevecal  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands  have  eaten  human  flesh. 

From  the  many  fkvorable  traits  iti  their 
character,  we  have  been  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve they  had  ever  been  cannibals:  the 
oonvictioD  of  our  mistake  has,  however, 
been  impressed  by  evidence  so  various  and 
multiplied  as  to  preclude  uncertainty. — 
Their  mythology  led  them  to  suppose  that 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  eaten  by  the  gods 
or  demons,  and  that  the  spiritual  part  of 
their  sacrifices  is  eaten  by  the  spirit  of 
the  idol  before  whom  it  is  presented.  Birds 
leaoiting  to  tlie  temple  were  said  to  feed 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  human  sacrifices ; 
and  it  was  imagined  the  god  approached 
the  temple  in  the  bird,  and  thus  devoured 
the  victims  placed  upon  the  altar.  In  some 
of  the  islands,  <'  man-eater,"  was  an  epithet 
of  the  principal  d^es ;  and  it  was  proba- 
bly in  connexion  with  this  that  the  king, 
vbo  oiUm  personated  the  god^  appeared  to 
eat  the  human  eye.  Parts  o(  some  human 
Tlotims  were  eaten  by  the  priests. 

The  Marquesians  are  known  to  be  can- 
nibals ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Palliser  or 
Pearl  Islands,  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Tahiti,  to  the  eastward,  are  the 
same.  A  most  aflfecting  instance  of  their 
anthropophagism  is  related  by  recent  visi. 
tors ;  who  state  that  a  captive  female  child, 
pinfnf  with  hunger,  on  begging  a  morsel  of 
wood  from  tae  cruel  and  conquering  invaders 
of  her  native  Island,  received  a  piece  of  her 
own  fiither's  fiesh  I 

The  bodies  of  nrisoners  in  war,  or  ene- 
mies slain  in  batue,  appear  to  have  been 
eatflo  by  most  of  the  Hervey  islanders,  who 
reside  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Society 


group.  There  were  several  inducements 
to  this  horrid  practice.  The  New-Zealand- 
ers  ate  the  bodies  of  their  enemies,  that 
they  might  imbibe  their  courage,  &c. 
Hence  they  exulted  in  their  banouet  on  a 
celebrated  warrior ;  supposing  that  when 
they  had  devoured  his  flesh,  they  should 
be  indued  with  his  valiant  and  daring  spi- 
rit. I  am  not  certain  that  this  was  the  mo- 
tive by  which  the  eastern  Polynesians  were 
influenced,  but  one  principid  design  of 
their  wars  was  to  obtain  men  to  eat-— 
Hence,  when  dwelling  in  their  encampment, 
and  clearing  the  brushwood,  d^c,  from  the 
place  in  which  they  ejqpected  to  engage 
the  enomy,  they  animated  each  other  to  the 
work  in  the  following  terms  :«-<<  Clear 
away  well,  that  we  may  kill  and  eat,  and 
have  a  good  feast  to  day."  To  "  kill  and 
eat"  was  the  haughty  warrior's  threat ;  and 
to  be  <«  killed  and  eaten,'^  the  dread  of  the 
vanquished  and  th.e  exile."  In  the  island  of 
Baratonga  they  cut  ofl*  the  heads  of  the 
slain,  piled  tliem  in  heaps  within  the  temple, 
and  furnished  the  banquet  of  victory  with 
their  bodies. 

The  desire  of  revenge,  or  the  satis&ction 
resulting  from  actually  devouring  an  enemy, 
was  not  their  only  motive.  The  cravings 
of  nature  and  the  pangs  ai  fiimine  o&en 
led  lo  this  unnatural  crime.  It  was  the 
frequent  inducement  in  the  Marquesas,  and 
also  in  the  Hervey  Islands.  In  Maute, 
Metiaro,  and  Atiu  seasons  of  scarcity  are 
severely  felt ;  and,  to  satisfy  their  hunger, 
a  number  of  persons,  at  the  hour  of  mki- 
night,  have  stolen-a  man  from  a  neighboring 
residence,  killed  and  eaten  him  at  once. — 
Mr.  Bourne,  who  visited  the  islands  in 
1825,  states  that  members  of  the  same  £un. 
ily  are  not  safe;  and  so  awful  is  their 
wretchedness  that  this  horrid  cruelty  is 
practised  towards  those,  who,  in  civilized 
communities  are  the  objects  of  the  most  en- 
dearing attachment :  the  husband  has  preyed 
upon  the  body  of  his  wife,  and  the  parent 
upon  his  child,  in  a  most  revolting  manner, 
without  subjecting  it  to  any  previous  prepa- 
ration. These  nets  are  too  painful  and 
Imrbarous  to  admit  detail  Another,  and 
perhaps  more  criminal  motive  than  either 
revenge  or  want  led  some  to  the  perpetra- 
tion  of  these  appalling  deeds  ;  this  wsa  the 
indulgence  of  their  depraved  and  vitiated 
appetite. 

In  the  little  island  of  Tapuaemanu,  be- 
tween Eimeo  and  Huahine,  tradition  states 
thai  thjsre  were  formerly  cannibals;  and 
when  a  stout  or  corpulent  man  went  there 
he  was  seldom  heard  of  allerward. 
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Tbe  NaTlet  or  The  World* 

The  foUowing  is  aa  abstract  ot  a  Beport 
of,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  transmitting,  in 
compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate, 
the  latest  Information  in  •  relation  to  the 
maratime  power  of  each  nation  of  the 
world : — 

Great  Britam  has  (exclusive  of  14* sailing 
vessels  and  J22  steamers  in  the  Indiaa  navy, 
26  oontraet  nuil^^teamers,  under  control  of 
government,  and  72  revenue  cutters— ^tota|, 
134  vessels  carrying  4,718  guns)  in  com- 
mission, 371  vessels  carrying  guns ;  building 
and  in  ordinary,  300  vessels,  mounting  15,054 
guns;  total,  &if\  vessels,  mounting  19,772 
guns;  manned  by  40,000  men  ;'of  which  ves- 
sels 121  are  steamers. 

France  has  in  commission  187  vessels,  car- 
rying 4,157  gnos ;  building  and  in  ordinary, 
129  vessels,  aad  4,625  guns ;  total,  316  ves- 
sels, 8,782  guns ;  manned  by  27,554  men ;  of 
which  vessels  37  are  steamers. 

**  Russia  has«  (exclusive  of  the  Caspian  fleet,) 
combining  those  in  commission,  building,  or- 
dinary, &C.  179  vessels,  5,976  guns,  manned 
by  59,000  men,  of  which  vessels  6  are  steam- 
ers. 

The  United  States  having  in  commission  47 
vessels,  and  1,151  guns,  building  and  in  ordi- 
nary, &c.,  30  vessels,  and  1,190  gims;  total, 
77  vessels,  (of  which  5  are  war  steamers,) 
are  2,345  guns,  manned  by  3,724  men.  This 
exclusive  of  the  United  States  revenue  ves- 
sels, consisting  of  13  sailing  vessels,  total 
tonnage  1«443 ;  8  steam  vessels,  total  tonnage 
3,ll9~the  whole  mounting  61  gvns,  and 
manned  by  769  men. 

Turkey  has  in  commission  31  vessels^  and 
1,520  guns ;  building  and  in  ordinary,  12  ves- 
sels, mounting  6,92~  guns ;  total  43  vessels, 
(of  which  3  are  steamers,)  and  2,212  guns ; 
number  of  men  luknown.' 

Egypt  has  in  commission  35  vessels,  and 
1,448  guns ;  building  and  in  ordinary,  &c.,  3 
vessels,  (ot  which  1  is  a  steamer,)  and  312 

funs ;  total,  38  vessels,  and  1,760  gunsi  num- 
er  of  men  unknovm. 

Holland  has  in  commission  48  vessels,  and 
308  guns ;  building,  In  ordinary,  &c  86  ves- 
sels, and  1,344  guns ;  total  134  vessels,  (of 
which  4  are  steamers,)  and  1,652  guns ;  num- 
ber of  men  unknown. 

Sweden  has  in  commission  330  vessels,  and 
660  guns ;  building,  in  ordinary,  ice,,  dO  ves- 
sels, and  1,194  guns;  total  3&0  vessels,  (of 
which  two  are  steamers,)  1,854  guns,  number 
of  men  unknown. 

Denmark  has  in  commission  96  vessels 
mounting  344  guns ;  building,  in  ordinary,  &c., 
12  vessels,  and  732  guns ;  total  106  vessels, 
and  1,076  guns;  numner  of  men  unknown. 

Austria  nas  in  commission  74  vessels,  and 
686  guns ;  number  of  men  unknown. 

Brazil  has  in  commission  31  vessels,  and 
450  guns;  building,  in  ordinary,  &c,  11  ves- 
sels, and  328  guns;  total,  42  vessels^  and  775 
guns ;  number  of  men  unknown. 


Sardinia  has  in  commission  11  vessel%  and 
226' guns;  building  and  in . oi-dinary,  4  ves- 
sels, and  220  guns;  total,  .15  vesselSt  (tif 
which  2  are  steamers,)  and  446  guns,  num- 
ber of  men  unknown. 

The  Two  Sicilies  have  in  eommission  17 
vessels  mounting  338  gtms ;  number  of  men 
unknown. 

Spain  has  In  commission  21  vessels,  and 
348  guns ;  4  of  which  vessels  are  steamers. 

Portugal  has  in  commission  59  vessels,  and 
225  guns ;  manned  by  4:00%  men. 

Mexico  has  in  oommission  23  vessels  and 
42  guns. 

Although  the  whole  naval  force  for  Aua- 
tria,  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  Portugal,  has 
been  stated  as  being  in  commission,  the  re- 
port says:  It  is  probable  that  a  portion  of  it 
IS  in  *  ordinary,  '  but  it  is  not  known  what 
portion.*'  These  nations  have  a  few  war 
steamers,  but  the  nnmber  is  not  known. 

GBADUilL    RiSB  OF    NEWFOUin)LAin>    ABOVE 

THE  Sea. — It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that 
the  whole  of  the  land  in  and  about  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Conception  Bay,  very  probably 
the  whole  island,  is  rising  out  of  tne  oeean 
at  a  rate  which  promises,  at  no  very  distant 
day,  materially  to  affect,  if  not  to  render  nse- 
iess,  many  of  the  best  harbors  we  have  on 
the  coast.  At  Port-de-Grave  a  series  ot  ob- 
observations  have  been  made,  #hich  undenia- 
bly prove  the  rapid  dnplacement  of  the  sea- 
level  in  the  vicinity.  sevenCl  large  flat  rocks, 
over  which  schooners  might  pass  some  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  with  the  greatest  fiLciUty, 
are  now  approaching  the  surface,  the  water 
being  scarce!)  navigable  for  a  skiff.  At  a 
place  called  the  Cosh,  at  the  head  of  Bay 
Roberts,  upwards  of  a  mile  fVom  the  sea-shove, 
and  «t  several  feet  above  its  level,  covered 
with  five  or  six  feet  of  vegetable  mould,  there 
is  a  perfect  beach,  the  stones  being  rounded, 
of  a  moderate. size,  and  in  all  respects  sioai- 
lar  to  those  now  found  in  the  adjacent  land- 
washes. — Newfoundland  Times 

lillTES  ON  IfiTBB NITY. 

From  ** My  Motker*s  8toti€$*'  2d  SerUi. 
(A  little  volume  in  the  Library  of  the  Ameii- 
can  Sunday-School  Union.) 

Days,  months  and  years  must  have  an  end. 

Eternity  has  none : 
Twill  always  be  as  long  to  spend 

As  when  'twas  first  begun. 

Great  God,  an  infant  cannot  tell 

How  such  a  thing  can  be : 
I  only  ask  that  I  may  dwell 

That  long,  long  time  with  thee. 

Conn<c/>ctt<.— This  Stale  was  settled  in 
1633,  by  English  Irom  Massachusetts:  ac- 
ceded to  the  Union  in  January,  1788  s  capi- 
tals, New-Haven  and  Hartford.  Residence 
of  six  m  g  ths,  or  militia  duty  for  a  year,  or 
payment  of  State  rax,  or  a  freehold  of  the 
yearly  value  of  $7,  gives  the  right  to  vote. 
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ngiciti  f  War  OT  Tniie»  Inrafuise^  *»• 

iVWr  Yi^rA:,  Jfay  15. 

The  first  efiect  of  the  iDtended  appro- 
f  nation  of  $10,000,000  to  carry  on  hoetfli- 
lities  against  Mexico,  was  upon  all  Stoeks, 
and  paTttonlarly  npon  U.  S.  Stocks,  which 
bare  hitherto  stood  all  the  panics.  They 
fell  right  off  from  109  and  110,  to  106  and 
1061-4.  There  was  no  apprehension  that 
the  F^leral  government  would  immediately 
resort  to  any  new  loan,  &r  we  have  about 
913,000,000  unemployed  in  our  Treasury, 
but  the  belief  is,  that  the  ten  millions  will 
soon  be  exhausted,  and  that  goverDment  will 
soon  need  many  millions  more.  These 
many  millions,  it  is  not  expected  that  we 
can  raise  in  Europe,  but  from  our  own 
capatalists  here,  or  in  t&e  form  of  Treasury 
notes,  or  government  bills  of  credit,-— ^ro- 
Mises  i&  pay.  These  Treasury  notes  bear- 
ing interest  will,  no  doubt,  find  a  ourrency 
everywhere  in  the  country,  and  for  a  long 
while  supply  the  wants  of  the  govern. 
ineDU 

But  this  revolution  in  our  Treasury,  from 
a  creditor  to  a  borrower,  will  have  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  financial  policy  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Tariff  of  1842  may,  therefore, 
yet  be  oonsidered,  as  we  thiak,  the  policy 
of  the  country. 

Nor  can  the  Federal  Government  think 
jiMt  DOW,  of  collecting  the  reyenues  from 
the  customs,  and  from  the  public  lands,  eX' 
clusively  in  specie. 

Upon  our  domestic  Trade,  insurance  po- 
licies and  the  general  system  of  credits,  the 
^  existing  war  "  is  havmg  a  great  deal  of 
effect    Merchandise  is  more  or  less  on  the 
rise.     The  Insurance  Companies  have  taken 
the  alarm,  and  add  three  per  cent  to  their 
premiums  on  yoyages  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co—or underwrite  at  previous  premiums, 
inserting  a  clause  against   assuming  any 
war   risk.      Thus    mr  no  difference  has 
been  made  on  voyages  to  or  from  Europe. 
This  additional  insurance  per  centage  tends 
to  countermand  a  great  nmny  orders,  and  to 
the  suspension  of  such  as  were  in  the  pro- 
cess of  execution,  and  credits  opened  against 
them  have  been  withdrawn.    The  money 
market  here  has  not  been  materially  affect- 
ed, but  there  is  greater  prudence  in  under- 
taking any  new    enterprises.      Money  is 
worth  full  6  per  cent. 

The  insurance  companies  have  taken 
their  alarm  from  the  fear  of  privateers,  or 
pirates  actins  under  Mexican  colors. 

Fortunately  we  have  a  treaty  with  Spain, 
that  will  prevent  her  flag  or  ports  being 
luied  for  this  puipose,  but  the  ports  of  the 


South  American  Republieaii  will,  no  doubt, 
bcTiscd. 

The  <'  war  "  with  Mexico  will  undoubt- 
edly dispose  the  administration  of  our  go- 
yernment  to  be  more  ready  to  hearken  to 
negotiation  for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
difficulties.  The  hope  is  indulged  exten- 
sively, here,  4hat  the  British  government 
will  interfere  between  us  and  Mexico,  and 
by  the  interposition,  secure  her  own  inter- 
est as  well  as  peace  between  us  and  Mexi* 
CO. — N,  Y.  Express. 


Musical  Bep. — A  mechanic  in  Bohemia 
has  invented  a  musical  bed.  By  means  of 
hidden  mechanism,  pressure  upon  the  1>ed 
causes  a  soft  and  gentle  air  of  Auber  to  be 
played,  continuing  long  enough  to  lull  the 
most  wakeful  to  sleep.  At  the  head  is  a 
clock,'the  hand  of  which  being  placed  at  the 
hour  the  sleeper  wishes  to  arise,  when  the 
time  arrives,  the  bed  plays  a  march  of  Spon- 
tini,  with  drums  and  cymbals,  and  in  short 
it  makes  noise  enough  to  raise  the  seven 
sleepers. 


THB  ANNIVfiHSARY  WBBK. 

The  past  week  was,  as  usual,  a  very  m- 
teresting  one  in  this  city,  the  period  of  the 
annual  meetings  of  most  of  the  great  Re- 
ligious and  Philantrophic  Societies  of  the 
country.  From  what  we  saw  and  heard,  we 
think  the  public  have  shown  as  general  a 
feeling  in  their  favcw  as  ever,  and  we  regret 
that  we  cannot  publish  more  particular  ac- 
counts of  them  all  than  our  limited  sphere 
will  permit  We  intend  to  give  a  few  such 
extracts  from  reporu  and  speeches  as  may  be 
most  gratifying  to  our  readers. 

Extracts  frcxm  Oar  Correspandenee* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Am,  JPtnnf  Magazine. 

**  MarieUa,  Okioj  May  4^*.— This  is  a  love- 
ly spring,  and  we  have  the  promise  of  an 
abundant  harvest.  Fruit-trees  have  been 
filled  with  blossoms,  and  all  kinds  of  fVnit 
are  now  forming  in  great  abundance.  The 
farmer  and  gardener  never  had  more  to  en- 
courage (heir  hopes,  nor  the  Christian  more 
(0  increase  his  gratitude.*' 


*•  Dear  Sir, — You  would  ffretify  many  of 
your  readers,  if  you  would  have  more  enig- 
mas, or  something  of  the  kind,  in  your  paper. 
I  hope  to  see  an  answer  to  the  *'  Riddle  by 
Shakspeare"  in  No.  12,  page  192.  Fixcuse  the 
liberty  taken  in  addressing  you,  and  believe 
me  ever.    Sons,  kc  F.  A  L." 

[The  answer    desired    is     The  Me^n.-^ 

EOITOB.] 
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A  SACRED  M6L0DY. 

BT  WHJJAU  LBOOET. 

If  yon  bright  stars  which  gem  the  n%!it, 

Be  each  a  blissfbl  dwelling-sphere; 
Where  kindred  spirits  reunite, 

Whom  death  has  torn  asunder  here ; 
How  sweet  it  were  at  once  to  die. 

And  leave  this  bliffhied  orb  afar- 
Mixed  soul  with  souT»  to  cleave  the  sky, 

And  soar  away  from  star  to  star. 

Bat,  oh !  how  dark,  how  drear,  how  lone 

Would  seem  the  darkest  world  of  bliss, 
If,  wandering  through  each  radiant  erne, 

We  fail  to  find  the  loved  of  this  ! 
H  there  no  more  the  ties  should  twine. 

Which  death's  cold  hand  alone  can  sever, 
Ah  !  then  these  stars  in  mockery  shine, 

More  hateful,  as  they  shine  forever. 

It  cannot  be !  each  hope  and  fear 

That  lights  the  eye  or  clouds  the  brow, 
Proclaims  there  is  a  happier  sphere 

Than  this  bleak  world  that  holds  us  now ! 
There  is  a  voice  which  sorrow  hears, 

When  heaviest  weighs  life's  galling  chain ; 
Tis  Heaven  that  whispers,  **  Dry  thy  tears— 

The  pure  in  heart  shall  meet  again  !" 

SoluHon  of  Knifif ma  No.  6,  in  our  last,  page 
240.— George  Washington :— Saw,  Organ, 
Gnat,  Tin,  Genoa,  Herat. 

Wab. — ^In  disappointment  of  all  our  hopes 
war  has  commenced  between  our  eoiyitry  and 
Mexico.  The  American  army  of  8500  men, 
under  General  Taylor,  while  in  a  fortified 
camp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
opposite  some  batteries  erected  by  th«  Mex* 
leans,  under  Gen.  Ampudia,  was  suddenly 
surrounded  by  them,  and  placed  in  the  ut- 
most danger  by  a  far  superior  force.  Con* 
gress  has  ordered  a  call  for  50,000  volun- 
teers, and  appropriated  10  miUifiBS  of  dol- 
lars to  Mtpport  them. 

Thus,  through  ihe  passionate  and  tinjust 
conduct  of  a  few  men  in  our  goremment, 
chiefly  the  President  of  the  U*  States,  we 
have  been  brought  into  a  war,' which  may 
destroy  thousands  of  lives,  and  make  thou* 
sands  of  widows  and  orphans,  beside  pro- 
ducing many  other  evils  which  we  cannot 
eaumecate  nor  calculate. 

The  opinions  we  declare  may  be  wrong, 
but  they  are  conscientiously  formed,  and 
honestly  expressed.  We  wish  not  that  any 
one  of  our  readers  should  adept  t^em  be- 
cause they  are  ours,  but  we  wish  that  all, 


evjm  the  yMinge^  nhe^li  fmi  tMr  own 
opmionsy  on  reasonable  and  Christian 
l^rounds,  free  (rom  passion  and  the  selfish 
wish  to  get  other  people's  property,  or  to 
boftst  of  victory  over  a  conquered  enemy« 

It  is  our  opifttom  that  we  ought  to  pity  the 
ignorant,  ilUtaught  and  loog  oppressed  and 
unhappy  Mexicans ;  bear  long  with  them,  and 
try  to  show  that  we  are  true  Christians  and 
philanthropists,  by  our  nobia  aonduet,  gener- 
osity and  good  example.  This  would  be 
more  likely  to  call  down  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  us  and  our  posterity,  than  the  conquest 
of  Mexico,  and  the  slaughter  of  its  inhabi- 
tanu,  for  the  sin  of  which  Spain  is  suffering 
to  this  day.  Let  us  teach  su^  principles  to 
our  children,  thou||ti  war  may  beat  h«r  druma 
in  our  ears,  to  drown  onr  oonsciences.  There 
is  a  God,  who  punishes  nations ;  and  he  has 
said  >  "  Shall  I  not  be  avenged  on  such  n 
nation  as  this  ?" 


'  War/ae  Prejpara(f (m.— Gen.  WinfieldSeocc, 
it  is  now  poatifeiy  stated,  is  to  have  the 
command  of  the  Army  direeied  against  Mex- 
ico. As  soon  as  20,000  men  are  mustered  in 
the  field,  or  the  President  receives  a  notifica- 
tion to  that  effect,  Gen.  Scott  will  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and  proceed  at 
once  to  the  scene -of  action.  The  force  that 
he  requires  is  said  to  be  30,000 ;  and  requiai- 
tions  have  already  been  made  upon  the  Go- 
vernors of  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama 
and  Georgia,  for  a  sufficient  number  of  volun- 
teers, to  increase  the  regulars  and  volunteers, 
already  called  for,  to  that  number. 

The  navy  is  to  be  brought  into  immediate 
Ao-operaiion.  A  despatch  hAs  been  sent  to 
our  commander  of  the  Pacific  squadron  to 
collect  hisressels  and  proceed  to  a  given  point 
to  receive  instructions. — Express. 
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LAGRANGE,  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  LAFAYETTE. 


The  Marquis  LBbyetle  distinguished 
himself  by  an  early,  aclive  and  pcrseveriDj* 
deroltoti  lo  our  coumry,  and  mainiuincd 
ttarough  life  a  character,  in  many  rcspfcis, 
■o  consistent  and  resppctable,  thai  he  hna 
received  more  expressions  of  pulilic  honor 
and  eaieem,  than  have  ever  been  shown  to 
toy  other  foreigner.  A  brief  ouliine  of 
bis  biography  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  in 
an  Aaieriuan -inagezine  like  ours;  and  it 
isgTMirybgto  our  feelings  to  recur  to  the 
character  and  life  of  that  remarkable  man, 
partly  because  his  name  renals  iht  memory 
n  interview  held  wiih  hiyn  in  Paris,  in 
the  year  1821,  while  he  was  yet  in  the 
»ip>r  of  life.  It  was  impossible  without 
interest,  to  look  upon  his  animated,  friendly 
■ad  intelligent  countenance,  and  to  see  a 
■mile  spread  over  bis  features,  at  the  an- 
noancement  that  t-vo  young  Americana  had 
eatled  to  pay  their  respects  lo  him,  as  a 


bcnefaciorof  their  country.  Our  distance 
from  that  native  land,  rendered  our  inter- 
viuiv  the  more  interesting,  as  did  the  con- 
trast which  other  objects  presented  to  every 
recoilrctionof  liomcaiid  friends  ;  and  our  im, 
prcssinns  during  the  interview,  we  well  re- 
collect, were  very  peculiar,  as  we  observed 
by  turns  his  foreign  speech,  which  identified 
him  as  a  Frenchman,  and  the  limp  in  his 
step,  wliich  every  moment  bore  testimony 
of  the  blood  he  had  shed  for  America. 

The  oountry-seat  which  he  so  long  oo_ 
cupied,  had  a  simplicity  of  appeanuice 
corresponding  with  its  unpretending  name 
(La  Grange,  the  Barn,)  as  well  u  with 
the  republican  habits  of  our  counlry 
life,  while  it  was  the  seat  of  a  apecies 
of  hospitality  as  cordial  and  unosten- 
tatious as  that  we  find  among  the  b«8t 
of  our  countrymen.  Yet  it  bore  enough 
of  (he  old  French  style,  without  and  within, 
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to  keep  it  in  accordance  with  other  small 
French  Chateaux.  Many  an  American 
has  found  a  hearty  welcome  at  that  door, 
and  listened  to  many  a  recollection  and 
many  a  commendation  of  his  native  land, 
under  the  shadow  of  that  roof. 

Gilbert  Mottier  Lafayette  was  bom  at 
Chavagnac,  near  Brion,  in  Auvergne,  on 
the  6th  of  Septempter,  1757.     He  was  edu- 
cated in  Paris,  near  the  frivolity  and  vices 
of    the    court,   and    married    the  grand- 
daughter of  the  Duke  de  Noailles,  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen,  after  having  received 
the  appointment  of  an  officer  of  the  Guards. 
Although  moving  in    the  sphere  of  the 
nobility,  and  exposed  to  the  evil  influences 
then  prevailing  in  Paris,  Lafayette  in  early 
life  adopted  better  principles,  both  moral 
and  political,  than  those  which  prevailed 
around  him,  and,  to  a  great  extent  through 
life,  was  equally  free  from  the  arrogant  and 
selfish  spirit  of  the  ancient  monarchy  and 
aristocracy  on  the  one  side,  and  from  the 
indiscriminate  and  destructive  extravagance 
of  an  unbridled  mob  on  the  other.     And 
great  honor  should  be  rendered  to  his  me- 
mory for  possessing  such  a  character  from 
his  youth  up,  especially  as  it  was  displayed 
and  proved  by  no  theoretical  argument,  but 
by    the    labors   of   a   long   and   devoted 
life.     Of  us  Americans  such  respect  may 
above*all  be  demanded,  whose  native  land 
was  the  object  of  his  admiration,  and  the 
chosen  scene  of  his  enlightened  and  phii- 
anthn^ic  enterprize. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  a  man 
to  arise  in  France^  even  at  the  present  day, 
as  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
what  we  may  properly  call  American  lib- 
erty, as  those  who  have  been  bom  under  its 
shadow  and  nurtured  upon  its  fruits.  An 
European  can  be  at  best,  only  a  theoretical 
republican,  without  practice,  and  long  prac- 
tice too,  in  a. republic.  And  in  the  past 
century,  the  difHculty  was  far  greater  than 
now,  for  almost  any  foreigner  to  arrive  at 
correct  views,  even  on  the  most  fundamen- 
tal points.  But  not  so  with  intelligent  and 
virtuous   Americans  of  that   day.      The 


grand  prineiples  of  rational  and  Christian 
freedom  had  long  been  understood,  and,  in 
the  main,  practised  and  enjoyed.     Lafayette 
was  far  in  advance  of  his  continental  co- 
temporaries  in  esteem  for  American  princi- 
ples ;  yet  he  had  but  very  imperfect,  and 
probably  erroneous  views  o(  them  in  some 
fundamental  characteristics.    Certainly,  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  he  could  never  agree 
in  all  these  with  our  best  and  most  genuine 
American  patriots.     Yet,  allowing  for  his 
education,  his  devotion  to  our  cause  does 
high  honor  to  his  intelligence,  his  disinter- 
estedness, honesty,  boldness  and  decision  of 
character.     His  example,  too,  may  be  used 
as  a  strong  incitement  to  ourselves  and  our 
children.      If  he  cbuld   thus  devote    the 
prime  of  his  life  to  the  aid  of  strangers, 
struggling  for  a  cause  which  he  approved, 
what  exertions  ought  we  to  be  willing  to 
make,  what  sacrifices  to  endure,  and  joyful- 
ly too,  for  the  same  principles  and  the  same 
nation,  since  they  are  our  own  ?    Each  of 
us  has  a  duty  allotted  to  us  by  Providence, 
day  by  day,  to  support  some  part  of  the 
great  system  ;  and  what  makes  us  good, 
wise  and  useful,  strengthens  that  part  of  it 
which  has  been  committed  to  us.      Our 
country  rests  upon  the  Bible ;  and  the  more 
we  are  devoted  to  that  book,  the  better 
Americans  we  become. 

The  year  1777  was  one  of  the  gmt 
epochs  in  the  history  of  our  country.     The 
people  of  Europe  had  been  looking  on  our 
Revolutionary  struggle  with  interest,   but 
yet  with  doubt     France,  through  predis- 
posed  to  leud  aid  to  the  rebellious  Elngiish 
colonies,  on  account  both  of  their  opposi- 
tion  to  her  Ancient  rival,  and  their  claim  ( 
of  liberty,  (a  word  she  misunderstood,  and 
cannot  yet   comprehend,)  was  waiting  to 
see  whether  there  was  any  real  strength  in 
the  men  or  their   cause.     The  defeat  of 
Gen.  Burgoyne  decided  her ;  and  her  fleet 
and  army  soon  joined  those  of  Spain  at  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar,  while  the  way  was  soon 
opened  for  an  interference  in  the  American 
struggle.      Lafayette,    however,    had    the 
foresight,  and  es^  ecially  the  spirit,  to  an- 
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ticipate:   and  early  in  that   year,  though 
only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  landed  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  offered  his  services 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  American  army,  and 
raised  and  equipped  a  body  of  men  at  his 
own  expense.     After  a  career  of  active  ser* 
vice,  and  receiving  a  wound  in  one  of  bis 
engagements,  which  gave  him  a  limping 
gait  for  life,  he  returned  to  France  in  1779, 
to  promote  the  negotiations,  of  the  treaty  ; 
and  on  his  second  visit  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  2000  men,  a  portion  of  whose  ex- 
peases   he  paid  out  of  his  own   estate. — 
He  closed  his  military  scene  in  America 
with  the  last  scene  of  the  Revolutionary 
struggle,    at    Yorktown,    Virginia ;     and 
then  sailed  for   France.      There    he  was 
soon  involved  in   the  French    Revolution, 
which,  arising  amidst  principles  and  men 
J  of  a  totally  different  character,  had  a  very 
^  difierent  coarse,  termination  and  result. 
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Germany. — An  ecclesiastical  conference 
has  been  held  in  Berlin  composed  of  dele- 
gates representing  the  various  State  church, 
es  of  Protestant  Germany.     The  ultimate 
object  was  understood  to  be  the  establish- 
ment of  a  German  National  church  on  a 
common  basis  both  of  doctrine  and  of  ec 
)  clesiastical   constitution.      Notwithstimdii^g 
many  indications  of  good  feeling  and  unity 
among  the  members  of  the  cot.ference.  but 
little  hope  was  entertained  that  this  great 
end  would  be  reached,  or  even  approxima- 
ted.    It  was  a  matter  of  great  doubt,  whe. 
iher  the  limits  which  conference  would  be 
disposed  to  assign  to  Protestantism,  would, 
on    the    one  "hand,   satisfy    the    so-called 
Friends  of  Light^  or  on  the  other,  meet  the 
expectations  of  the  conservative  party.     It 
was,  however,  agreed  upon  that  the  Confes- 
sions of  Faith  in  the  separate  State  churches 
should  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  that  no 
teaching  should  be  recognized,  which  did 
Qot  rest  upon  the  basis  of  these  confessions. 
In   regard  to  the  question    of  church  go- 
vernmeDt,  the   union  of  the  Presbyterian 
element    with    the    existing    organization 
found  decided  and  warm  supporters.     At 
the   close  of  the  conference,  all  the  dele- 
gates, together  with  some  of  the  Professors 
in  the  Berlin  University,  partook  of  a  so- 
cial autertainraent  at  the  house  of  the  Pre- 
sident   of  the  conference.  Von    Betlimann 
Holweg,  which  seems  from  a  full  report 


given,  to  have  passed  off  with  the  greatest 
harmony  and  good  feeling. 

Among  the  distinguished  guests,  whose 
speeches  are  referred  to,  we  notice  the 
names  of  Dr.  UHmann,  of  Heidelberg, 
Grossman,  of  Leipsic,  Pranke,  of  Dresden, 
and  Professors  W.  Grimm  and  Twesicn, 
of  the  University. 

Ronge  and  Czerski,  the  two  rival  leaders 
in  the  Protestant  movement  in 'Germany, 
have  had  a  friendly  meeting,  confessed  their 
differences,  and  resolved  to  act  in  unison 
for  the  promotion  of  the  common  cause. 

The  papers  are  full  of  accounts  from 
various  parts  of  Protestant  Germany,  of  the 
universal  solemn  observance  of  the  1 6th 
of  February,  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Luther,  three  hundred  years  ago. 
In  Frankfort,  on  the  evening  preceding,  a 
torch  procession  was  made  to  the  house  in 
the  city,  in  which  Luther  stopped,  when  on 
his  way  to  Worms.  Ai  7  jL  M.  of  th« 
18lh,  from  the  towers  of  the  two  principal 
churches,  was  pInyeJ  and  sung  by  the 
church  glioirs,  the  celebrated  hymn  of  Lu- 
ther, "  A  fortress  string  is  our  God,"  the 
bells  were  tolled  an  hour  at  noon,  and  in 
the  afiernoon  services  were  held  in  the 
churches,  which  were  so  fully  attended, 
that  not  a  place  was  left  vacant.  This 
event  was  celebrated  with  an  interest  equal- 
ly deep  and  general  in  Nuremberg,  Berlin, 
Lcipsic,  Dresden,  and  other  large  German 
cities. 

[n  Moha,  in  Saxe-Meiningen,  a  society 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting contributions  for  a  monument  to  Lu- 
ther's memory.  In  this  place  Luther's 
parent's  lived,  before  their  removal  to 
Eisleben. 

In  Leipsic,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  Professor  Nobbe,  a  descendant  of  Lu- 
ther, an  institution  was  formed,  the  object  c 
of  which  is  the  relief  of  such  of  th^  direct  > 
descendants  of  Luther,  as  are  now  in  desti- 
tute circumstances. 


Description  of  General  Taylor's  camp 
on  the  Rio  Grande. — It  is  a  regular  bas- 
tion entrenchment  fortification  of  five  sides, 
very  strong,  and  well  supplied  with  guns. 
It  has  a  force  of  about  550  men,  with  pro- 
visions for  thirty  days,  and  abundance  of 
ammunition,  except  for  eighteen-pounders. 
The  enemy's  artillery  is  not  so  perfect  or 
else  not  so  well  served  as  was  supposed. 
The  place  may  be  considered  free  from 
danger  except  by  assault. 
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Tile  Jewi  iu  Burope* 

The  improYemenl  of  the  Jews  in  mind  and 
mormU  is  perceptible  in  all  Earouean  coun- 
tries; and  commensurate  with  this,  is  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  public 
sentiment  of  different  nations  concerning 
them.  In  many  kingdoms  the  ciTil  disabili- 
ties under  which  they  have  for  ages  been  op- 
pressed, hare  been  recently  remored ;  thev 
are  treated  with  courtesy*  are  favored  with 
the  highest  literary  and  social  advantages, 
and  elevated  to  trust  and  honor.  Both  the 
policy  of  nations,  and  the  sentiments  and 
conduct  of  Christian  churches  towards  them, 
have  undergone,  and  are  now  undergoing,  a 
decided  and  important  change.  The  Jews 
are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  merely  as  igno- 
ble pedlars,  or  orer-reachinff  monev  jobbers ; 
they  have  among  them  those  who  occupy 
professorships  in  the  first  universities  of  Eu- 
rope ;  who  are  members  of  national  senates, 
leaders  of  armies  and  ministers  of  State.— 
D'Israeli,  of  the  British  Parliament,  a  man 
of  extensire  learning  and  commanding  influ- 
ence, is  a  Jew.  And  with  reference  to  the 
part  now  taken  by  the  Jews  in  the  intellectu- 
al and  political  movements  of  the  world, 
this  eminent  statesman  has  given  us  some 
important  testimony,  and  such  as  #e  may, 
with  little  if  any  abatement,  rely  upon  as 
true.  He  tells  us  that  "  that  mysterious 
Russian  diplomacy,  which  so  alarms  western 
Europe,  is  organised  and  principally  carried 
on  by  Jews.  That  mighty  revolution,  which 
is  at  this  moment  preparing  in  Europe,  and 
which  will  be  in  fact,  a  second  and  greater 
Reformation,  and  of  which  so  little  is  yet 
known  in  England,  is  entirelv  developing  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Jews,  who  almost  mono- 
polize the  professional  chairs  of  Germany. — 
Neander,  the  founder  of  Spiritual  Christiani- 
ty, is  a  Jew.  Bernary,  equally  famous  in  the 
tame  university,  is  a  Jew.*' 

**  A  few  years  back,"  says  D'Israeli,  **  we 
were  applied  to  by  Russia.  I  resolved  to  go 
myself  to  St.  Petersburgh.  I  had,  on  my  ar- 
rival, an  interview  with  the  Russian  Minister 
of  Finance,  Count  Canerin :  I  beheld  the  son 
of  a  Luthuanian  Jew.  The  loan  was  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  Spain.  I  resolved 
on  repairing  to  Spain  from  Kussia.  I  travel- 
led without  intermission.  I  had  an  audience 
immediately  on  my  arrival  with  the  Spanish 
minister,  Senor  Mendizabel;  I  beheld  one 
like  myself,  the  son  of  a  Nuovo  Chrlstiano,  a 
Jew  of  Arragon.  In  consequence  of  what 
transpired  at  Madrid,  I  went  straight  to  Paris 
to  consult  the  French  Council :  I  beheld  the 
iOQ  of  a  French  Jew,  a  hero,  an  imperial 
manhall,  and  very  properly  so,  for  who 
should  be  military  heroes  if  not  those  who 
worship  the  Lord  of  Hosts  V* 

'<  And  is  Soult  a  Hebrew  ?" 

**  Yes,  and  several  of  the  French  marshals, 
and  the  moat  famous — Massena,  for  example, 
his  real  name  was  Manasseh.  The  conse- 
quenee  of  our  consultation  was  that  some 


northern  power  should  be  applied  to  in  a 
mediative  capacity.  We  fixed  on  Prussia, 
and  the  President  of  the  council  made  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Prussian  minister,  who  at- 
tended a  few  days  aAer  our  own  conference. 
Count  Amim  entered  the  cabinet,  and  1  be- 
held a  Prussian  Jew !" 

Of  the  high  attainments  of  the  Jews  in 
musical  science,  D'Israeli  speaks  as  ^fol- 
lows : 

"  I  speak  not  of  the  past,  though  were  I 
to  enter  into  the  history  of  the  lords  of  me- 
lody, you  would  find  it  in  the  annals  of  He- 
brew  ffenius.  But  at  this  moment  even  mu- 
sical Europe  is  ours.  There  is  not  a  compa- 
ny' of  singers,  not  an  orche^ra  in  a  single 
capital,  that  is  not  crowded  with  our  chil- 
dren, under  the  feigned  names  which  thev 
adopt  to  conciliate  the  dark  aversion  wbicn 
your  posterity  will  some  day  disclaim  with 
shame  and  disgust.  Almost  every  great  com- 
poser, skilled  musician,  almost  every  voice 
that  ravishes  you  with  its  trausporting  strains, 
-  springs  from  our  tribes.  The  catalogue  is  too 
vast  to  enumerate,  too  illustrious  for  a  mo- 
ment to  dwell  upon  secondary  names,  how- 
ever eminent  Enough  for  us  that  the  tJiree 
great  creative  minds,  to  whose  exquisite  in-- 
ventions  all  minds  at  this  moment  yield — 
Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  Mendelssohn, — are  of 
Hebrew  race;  and  little  do  your  men  of  fa- 
shion,— ^your  *  musiciens  *  of  Paris,  and  your 
dandies  of  London,  as  they  thrill  into  rap- 
tures at  the  notes  of  a  Pasui,  or  a  Grisi,  little 
do  they  suspect  that  they  are  offering  their 
homage  to  the  sweet  singers  of  Israel  r* 

Christian  Reflector. 

AGRICULTURAL^ 

ROOT  GRAFTING. 

We  find  in  the  Western  Farmer  and  Gar- 
dener, an  excellent  work  published  at  Ipdia- 
napolis,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Beecher,  of  that  town,  and  E,  J. 
Hooper,  of  Cincinnati,  a  process  for  propaga- 
ting fruit  trees,  bv  what  is  called  Root  Graift- 
ing.  We  have  heretofore  known,  and  even 
practised  a  kind  of  root  grafting,  by  digging 
down  and  lifting  up  a  small  root,  into  wtuca 
a  small  graft  was  put ;  then,  by  drawing  earth 
up  around  it,  and  letting'  it  (the  rooO  remain 
until  next  season,  it  could  be  cut  oa  and  set 
out  as  an  independent  tree. 

The  plan  proposed  in  the  above-named 
work  seems  to  be  an  entirely  different  one, 
being  nothing  more  or  less  than  taking  up 
the  young  tree,  cutting  off*  the  tap  i^oot,  al- 
though any  other  root  having  Aealthy  fi- 
bres on  it  will  answer — but  the  tap  root  is 
the  best.  This  bemg  done,  the  tree  may  be 
packed  away  in  some  place  where  its  root  may 
be  kept  moist  and  free  from  frost,  down  ia  a 
cool  cellar,  for  instance,  with  its  roots  in  saiuL 
The  roots,  says  the  Editor,  being  washed, 
are  cut  in  foor  or  five  inch  pieces,  and 
the  scions  are  prepared  as  for  ordinary  ^imft- 
ing. 
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SpiiciDg  a  ti.>ngiie  is  the  most  conrenient 
method.  Woollen  yam,  cut  tea  or  twelve 
inches  in  length,  is  wound  around  it  closely 
at  the  point  of  conjunctioo.  Let  the  ^fting 
wax  be  kept  m  a  melted  state,  by  bemg  put 
in  a  pan  over  a  few  coals. 

Holding  the  work  over  the  pan,  with  a 
spooD  pour  a  portion  of  liquid  over  the  yarn ; 
it  hardens  immediately,  and  the  whole  may 
be  set  in  rows  in  a  box  and  covered  above  the 
point  of  union  wkh  moist  sand,  and  kept  in 
the  cellar  till  time  to  turn  them  out  in  the 
spring. 

This  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  winter  occupa- 
lioo.  A  thing  that  may  be  done  during  the 
Jon^  winter  evenings  or  in  stormy  days.  It 
may  also  be  done  in  the  spring,  it  would  seem 
that  when  young  trees  are  to  be  removed, 
some  saying  or  -rather  multiplication  of 
stocks  might  be  attained  by  using  a  portion 
of  the  roots  to  engraft. — Maine  Farmer. 


Locust  Favobablb  to  Grass. 

Rfty  to  sixty  years  since,  a  brother  was 
posseasfd  of  a  good  /arm  in  Greenland,  bor* 
dering  on  Great  Bay.  On  the  most  conspicu- 
ous part  of  the  farm,  by  the  shore  of  this  bay, 
was  a  swell  of  sand,  that  was  always  bare, 
and  wasting  away  by  the  winds.  The  whole 
of  this  swell  was  set  out  with  locust  trees — 
they  throve  well,  shot  out,  and  soon  became 
a  pretty  forest  They  were  afterward  cut  off 
for  posts,  and  sold  at  Salem.  They  soon 
spruog  up  again,  and  now  there  remains  a 
beautiful  iorest — the  shrubbery  is  done  sprout- 
ing and  out  of  the  way.  In  making  a  visit 
recently  to  the  farm,  I  took  a  seat  for  a  while 
in  this  most  delightful  grove.  What  adds 
more  to  the  beauty  of  this  spot,  is  the  very 
^  extraordinary,  fine  and  heavy  crop  of  ffrass 
this  ground  now  produces.  At  the  time  f  was 
there  the  latter  crop  was  fit  to  cut,  which  I 
suppose  must  overrun  a  ton  per  acre.  1  was 
informed  that  two  crops  gave  three  tons  oi 
the  best  hay. — iV.  H,  Journal, 


^ 


Manufactures  in  Massachusetts. — Under 
this  head  we  include  all  manufactures  of 
which  iron  is  the  principal  and  use.giving 
portion,  but  with  regard  to  some  branches  it 
18  only  necessary  to  state  the  value  of  the 
articles  produced. 

We  have  now  3  rolling,  slitting  and  nail 
mills  which  roll  and  slit  14,942  tons  of  iron 
per  annum,  and  produce  37,182.400  pounds 
of  nails— total  value,  92,738,300;  hands 
employed,  1,729.  The  number  of  forges 
is  152,  producing  gradually  bar  iron,  an- 
chors, chains,  di^c.  <S&c.,  to  the  amount  of 
9538,966;  and  employed  222  hands. 
There  are  four  furnaces*  for  the  manufac- 
tare  of  pig  iron,  which  produce  to  the 
amount  of  9148,761,  and  employ  235 
bands.     Total  yearly  value  of  iron  manu- 


factures, 98,162,463.  Hands  employed, 
7,664.  Total  capital  invested  in  all  manu* 
factures  in  Massachusetts,  95,000,900. 

Woollen  Manufactures. — There  are  178 
woollen  mills  in  Massachusetts,  running 
614  sets  of  machinery.  During  the  past 
year,  these  mills  consumed  15,387,448 
pounds  of  wool,  manufactured  1,222,359 
yards  of  broadcloth,  2,451,458  yards  of 
cassimeres,  3,558,720  yards  of  satinet, 
1,652,345  yards  of  Kentucky  jeans,  4,480- 
937  yards  of  flannel  and  blanketing,  and 
255,205  pounds  of  woollen  yam,  702,000 
yards  of  goods  not  specified.  Total  value 
97,877,478.  Capital  invested  in  woollen 
manufactures,  96,604  002.  Hands  em- 
ployed, 4,901  males,  and  3,461  females. 

Carpet  Manufactures. — ^The  number  of 
mills  in  Massachusetts  is  17,  consuming 
160,000  pounds  of  cotton,  and  1,786,958 
yards  of  carpeting,  valued  at  9834,822. 
Capital  invested  9488,000.  Hands  em- 
loyed,  716  males,  and  319  females. 

Worsted  Manufacturet.^^There  are  now 
10  established  for  the  manufacture  of 
worsted  in  this  commonwealth  producing 
2,821,338  yards  of  goods  and  617,386 
pounds  of  worsted  yarn,  valued  at  9654,566. 
Capital  invested,  9514,000.  Hands  em- 
ployed, 298  males,  and  548  females. 

Manufactured  Hosiery. — This  branch 
of  manufactures  has  now  17  establishments 
entirely  devoted  to  it.  They  produce  134,- 
138  pairs  and  28,200  pounds  of  yams,  va- 
lued at  994,892.  Hands  employed,  53 
males,  and  185  females. 

Linen  Manufactures. — The  manufac- 
tures of  linen  in  the  state  are  three  in  num- 
ber, employing  98  males  and  99  females, 
and  producing  875,000  yards  annually  va- 
lued at  9145,000.  Capital  invested, 
970,000. 

Silk  Manufactures, — The  8  silk  estab- 
lishments m  Massachusetts,  produced  du- 
ring the  last  year  22,600  pounds  of  sewing 
silk,  valued  at  9150,477.  Capital  invest- 
ed  936,000.  Hands  employed,  28  males, 
and  128  females. — Boston  Statesman. 


Effects  of  the  War, — In  consequoace 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  insurance  on 
American  vessels,  British  ships  are  in  de- 
mand to  take  Cotton  to  England,  at  one 
penny  a  pound*  While  American  vessels 
are  idle,  British  are  in  active  demand.  The 
effect  is  to  throw  all  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  into  British  or  neutral 
bottoms. — JV.  Orleans  Paper. 
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The  ttUBd  of  TrfotaM  d^Acunha. 

The  ioUowing  interesting  account  of  a  visit 
to  that  solitary  and  remarkable  island,  we 
find  in  the  Lockport  "  Democrat."  Although 
we  have  already  published  a  long  account  of 
the  same  place,  (see  Am.  Penny  Magazine 
Vol  I.,  page  724,)  we  copy  the  following,  as 
it  appears  to  contain  some  new  and  later  in- 
formation, such  as  was  asked  for  by  the  for- 
mer writer. 

A  Visit  to  the  Islawd  op  Tbistan  d'Acunha, 

iif  1836. 

Extracts  from  a  Traveller's  Journal, 

I  liare  been  requested  to  give  you  a  sketch 
of  the  above  named  island  and  its  singular 
inhabitants,  which  I  think  will  enlist  the  at- 
tention of  your  readers. 

Oovemor  Blass  and  his  lady  were  banished 
from  England  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  tor 
alleged  treason,  and  they  chose  this  unfre- 
quented island,  for  their  future  residence. — 
We  have  no  account  of  its  havinp:  ever  been 
inhabited  bv  any  body  else  :  but  it  is  the  be- 
lief of  the  Governor  that  it  has  been  inhabit- 
ed by  a  powerful  race  of  people,  and  to  de- 
monstrate this  belief,  he  can  snow  a  quantity 
of  human  bones  of  unusual  size,  which  he 
has  found  in  his  agricultural  pursuits,  hidden 
not  more  than  a  foot  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  I  shall  call  him  Governor,  be- 
csuase  he  held  that  title  by  virtue  of  his  office 
when  he  was  banished,  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  never  deserved  the  disgrace  and  odium 
which  have  been  heaped  upon  him,  and  wh!ch 
have  been  the  cause  of  his  final  separation  from 
the  world. 

The  island  is  situated  about  midway  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  it  is  exceedingly  fertile  and 
healthy.  Since  the  Governor  and  his  lady 
settled  there,  they  have  raised  four  lovely 
daughters,  all  of  which  are  women  grown, 
and  had  not  been  ofi*  the  island  up  to  the 
time  the  writer  vteited  them,  and  had  received 
no  visits  for  six  years. 

It  will  be  supposed  by  many,  that  they  are 
deprived  of  every  social  comfort  and  domestic 
enjoyment :  but  this  is  not  the  case.  He  pro- 
vided himself  with  every  necessary  previous 
to  his  embarkation,  such  as  deer,  hogs,  sheep, 
rabbits,  dogs  and  poultry  of  every  description, 
as  well  as  household  furniture,  wearing  ap- 
parel, books.  &c.  The  house  in  which  they 
five  was  made  in  England,  and  raised  and 
finished  before  the  ship  which  brought  it, 
left  the  island.  This,  however,  did  not  take 
long,  as  everv  thing  was  ready  to  put  together. 
Houses  of  all  sizes  are  made  in  England  and 
transported  to  various  islands  in  (be  South 
Seas.  The  commodious  and  magnificent  Go- 
vernment House  in  New  Zealand,  was  car- 
ried from  England  with  the  first  Governor, 
Captain  Hobson. 

Access  to  the  island  is  somewhat  dangerous 


on  account  of  reefs,  rocks,  and  at  certain  sea- 
sons thick  fog.  It  affords  no  harbor  or  an- 
chorage for  ships :  they  are  obliged  to  lie  o^ 
and  on.  There  is  only  one  landing  for  boats, 
which  is  on  the  south  side,  and  cannot  be  ap- 
proached when  the  wind  blows  bard  from 
that  direction.  We  bad  a  fair  wind  and  tide 
and  landed  at  an  early  hour.  The  lord  of 
the  soil  received  us  at  the  landing,  with  tears 
of  jov.  He  immediately  took  us  to  bis  bouae, 
which  was  situated  on  an  eminence  about  fear 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  landing.  A  ship  can 
be  seen  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  to  the 
southward  from  the  door  of  his  dwelling. — 
We  were  met  at  the  door  by  Mrs.  Blass  and 
four  light-haired  comely  looking  girls,  whose 
joy  at  meeting  us  seemed  inexpressible,  for 
they  accosted  us  a  dozen  times  with  "  wel- 
come, welcome,  my  friends — God  bless  you, 
how  do  you  do  ?"  then  leading  us  into  the 
house  and  seating  us  on  chairs.  The  vene- 
rable old  lady  was  observed  to  raise  her 
handkerchief  to  wipe  away  a  tear,  that  stole 
gently  down  her  furrowed  cheek.  At  last 
she  gave  utterance  to  the  inward  emoiiona  of 
joy  and  surprise,  which  she  had  struggled  in 
vain  to  conceal.  She  was  followed  by  her 
husband  and  daughters,  all  became  absorbed 
in  tears.  This  was  not  a  vain  show,  no,  read- 
er, they  were  inspired  with  that  holy  love 
and  ardor,  which  |)ervade  the  bosoiD  of  an 
indulgent  parent,  or  an  affectionate  brother  or 
sister.  It  was  the  spontaneous  breathing  of 
feeling  hearts,  filled  to  overflowing  with 
sublime  affection  and  sincere  regard,  while 
their  countenances  beamed  with  tenderness 
and  love. 

We  were  surprised  at  the  neat  simplicity 
which  was  to  be  observed  in  all  the  house- 
hold arrangements,  as  well  as  in  their  wear- 
ing apparel.  The  walls  were  decorated  with 
portraits  of  eminent  men,  while  there  were 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  all  kinds  of  hu- 
man bones.  But  among  these  I  particularly 
observed  two  or  three  white  men*s  skulls  at 
an  enormous  size,  together  with  those  of  the 
arms  and  legs.  Curiosity  of  course  led  us 
to  inquire  about  these  apparently  antique  je- 
lies,  and  we  were  told  that  the  Governor  fiad 
dug  them  out  of  his  garden.  Their  enor- 
mous size  prohibited  the  belief  that  they 
were  the  bones  of  our  punv  latter-day  men, 
but  they  agree  well  with  their  discoverer's. 
I  have  here  spoken  about  white  men's  skulls. 
The  distinction  is  apparent,  because  a  negro's 
skull  is  a  great  deal  thicker  than  either  a 
white  man's  or  an  Indian's.  Besides  the  ori- 
ginal African  negro's  skull  is  sound,  without 
a  seam  They  are  used  in  Africa  to  drink  out  of. 
But  to  my  subject. 

Thev  entertained  us  while  we  remained  in 
the  house  by  telling  us  stories  about  their  vi- 
sitors, the  most  kind  and  courteous  of  which 
was  a  pirate,  who  came  on  shore  after  some 
fresh  meat,  and  doubly  paid  him  for  what 
he  took.  He  represents  the  captain  as  pos- 
sessing an  air  of  gentility  and  dignity,  rarely 
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to  be  met  with,  and  would  not  hare  believed 
him  to  bare  been  a  pirate  had  he  not  hoisted 
the  bloody  flag.  They  entertain  no  fear  of 
pirates. 

Their  manner  of  address  and  g^eneral  ap- 
pearance, was  peculiarly  interesting  and  at- 
tractiTe,  entirely  devoid  of  vanitv  and  affec- 
tation. Tney  did  not  possess  those  delicate 
animal  qualities,  which  are  so  much  admired 
by  our  fashionable  ranks :  but  they  possess  the 
higher  characteristics  of  intellectual  beauty 
and  virtue. 

They  asked  us  many  Questions  about  our 
country  and  our  voyage  there.  •We  gave  as 
much  information  as  time  and  circumstances 
would  admit,  carefully  avoiding  every  thing 
that  would  have  a  tendency  to  excite  in 
tnem  a  desire  to  change  their  manner  of 
living.  But  we  soon  found  this  precaution 
unnecessary,  their  feelings  were  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  we  anticipated.  Instead  of 
expressing  a  desire  to  unite  with  the  world, 
they  were  severe  in  their  criticisms  and  witty 
sarcaams,  relative  to  our  religious  creeds,  su- 
pmtitious  fears,  contention  and  strife.  '*  No  !'* 
said  the  amiable  ^rl,  <*  I  would  rather  die  on 
this  spot,  than  live  a  single  year  in  your 
thickly  populated  cities,  with  their  theatres, 
museums,  promenades,  parks,  and  what  is 
worse,  your  mothers  of  vice,  your  prisons  and 
poor-houses,  your  midnight  thieves  and  pri- 
son cells,  your  churches  with  their  death-knell, 
the  devastation  of  war,  to  which  mother, 
child,  and  all  are  exposed,  together  with  the 
thousand  ton^^es  of  slander.  What,  reside 
in  such  a  land!  No !  death  would  be  prefer- 
able. I  d6  not  despise  humanity,  no,  I  have 
a  sympathy  for  it  which  will  only  terminate 
in  death.''  Here  she  became  affected,  and 
covered  her  face.  The  old  man  perceiving 
his  daughter's  anguish,  proposed  a  walk  to 
the  hunting  ground,  to  give  her  an  opportuni- 
ty to  recover.  He  provided  each  of  us  with 
a  fu^i),  and  we  had  to  climb  still  higher  be- 
fore we  reached  the  desired  spot.  The  island 
is  i'urmed  like  a  sugar  loaf,  with  an  even  and 
beautiful  plain,  spotted  with  trees  and  decked 
with  flowers  of  spicy  fragrance  on  the  top. — 
This  is  at  an  elevation  of  about  eight  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea,  and  commands  an 
extensive  view  of  the  unbroken  blue  that  en- 
circles iu  This  plain  constitutes  his  hunting 
ground,  from  which  he  procures  his  animu 
food.  Deers,  goats,  pigs,  rabbits,  geese,  tur- 
kies  and  hens,  run  wild  here  in  thousands,  in 
fact  the  plain  was  nearly  covered  with  them. 
In  the  centre  is  a  spring  of  water  oversha- 
dowed by  willow  trees,  which  supplies  the 
anioAals  with  water. 

We  stood  for  a  while  gazing  upon  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  and  listening  to  the  mono- 
tonous sound  of  the  huge  billows  that  con- 
tinued to  dash  against  the  perpendicular  cliffs 
beneatfi,  shaking  the  island  to  its  centre. — 
No  imagination  could  portray  the  sublimity 
of  the  surrounding  scenery,  as  the  thick  fog 
gradually  gave  way  to  the  resplendent  rays 


of  the  sun,  which  reflected  its  vermillion 
hues  upon  the  mountain  waves  that  broke 
in  rapid  succession  over  distant  rocks  and 
reefs,  sending  a  spray  high  into  the  air,  and 
leaving  after  it  as  it  descended  a  rainbow 
streak  of  vivid  crimson  and  purple.  Our 
proud  ship  which  stood  at  a  short  distance 
with  her  white  canvass  swelling  to  the  gen- 
tle breeze,  the  sea  fowls  that  hovered  over  us 
and  chanted  their  rich  notes,  the  sweet  sing- 
ing of  land  birds,  together  with  the  sportive 
deer,  and  the  playful  goats  that  nimbly  trip- 
ped over  the  plain,  conspired  to  render  the 
scene  lovely  and  sublime. 

AAer  having  procured  a  deer  and  two  fat 
piffs,  we  repaired  to  the  house  for  dinner. — 
When  we  arrived  there  the  table  was  spread, 
and  every  thing  in  admirable  order.  The 
old  lady  and  her  daughters  greeted  our  re- 
turn with  smiles.  The  Governor  now  knelt 
to  perform  family  devotion.  He  invoked  the 
blessings  of  Heaven  upon  us,  his  family  and 
the  world.  After  dinner  was  over  we  bade 
them  an  affectionate  farewell,  with  tears 
streaming  down  their  cheeks.  We  took  all 
the  game  at  their  request,  for  which  they 
would  receive  no  recompense.  J.  C. 


The  Texas  State  House,  or  Capitol,  is  a 
one-story  wooden  building,  made  somewhat 
roughly  inside  and  out,  over  100  feet  long, 
and  50  wide.  It  is  divided  into  two  rooms 
by  a  wide  passage — one  for  the  Senate,  and 
one  for  the  House.  At  the  most,  the  building 
might  cost  $1000 — not  mora  The  chain 
*  occupied  bv  the  members  are  made  of  turned 
or  rounded  wood,  un painted  and  extremely 
common,  with  raw-hide  bottoms,  hair  side  up, 
stretched  on  when  green,  and  fastened  by  holes 
slit  in  the  hide  and  drawn  over  the  rounds. 
Their  desks  are  ordinary  pine  tables.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  are  equally  well  provided  for.  The 
strangers'  gallery  is  made  of  pine  benches 
rising  one  above  another. 


Serious  Accident — On  Wednesday  an 
accident  befel  two  pointers,  who  were  at 
work  at  the  Battery  Hotel,  which  it  is 
feared  will  terminate  fatally  to  one  of  them. 
They  were  sitting  on  a  ladder  slung  from 
the  third  story,  when  it  broke  in  two,  and 
one  of  them  fell  to  the  ground.  He  struck 
on  the  board  awning  which  extends  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  broke  through  it,  fallinfi^ 
to  the  pavement,  dreadfully  bruised,  and 
with  the  blood  gushing  from  his  mouth  and 
ears.  He  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the 
City  HovSpital,  and  there  every  attention  was 
rendered  to  him.  The  other  saved  himself 
from  the  fearful  fall  by  grasping  the  rope 
which  held  the  ladder.  To  this  he  clung 
until  rescued  from  danger. — New  York 
Epress, 
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CAPT.  PARRY'S  SHIP  FURY  IN  THE  ICE. 


CapUiQ  Parry  was  the  second  lime  fiti«d 
out  in  ibe  Ueela ;  while  ihe  Fury  xrae  in- 
Iruited  to  Lieuieomot,  now  Captain  Hop  pner, 
who  had  taken  an  actirepart  in  the  opera- 
tiona  of  the  Grat  Toyajie. 

The  expedition  set  sail  Trom  Northtleet  on 
the  19lb  of  May,  1S24,  and  was  in  Davia'a 
Strait  by  ttie  middle  ol  June. 

The  heat  oi  ibe  cabins  was  kep[  up  10 
tielween  SO  and  60  deerees,  aud  the  aeamea 
irora  nexi  the  tkia  a  Uaibing  of  Tur. 

The  spring  was  unasually  favorable,  and, 
wlib  campaiaijvely  easy  sawing  of  the  icei 
the  navigators  warped  out  to  sea  an  the  )9ih 
ofJuly,  1825. 

Having  touched  at  Cape  Seppings,  Captain 
Parry  proceeded  down  ilie  inlet,  where  he 
was  DO  longer  arrested  by  an  unbroken  turrier 
of  ice.  The  sea,  however  waa  Btill  heavily 
eoeuisbered  bj  numerous  small  rragmenia, 
that  were  tossing  about  in  every  direction, 
and  praaaed  upon  ihe  ships  so  hard,  [hat  the 
mea  wiahed  for  a  contrary  wind ;  wliich 
coming  Trom  the  touib,  would  open  and 
disperte  the  mnssea  collected  and  driven 
against  them  by  the  north  wind.  In  itiia 
anxious  and  precarious  state,  they  worked 
alowly  on  till  the  Isl  of  Augtiai,  and  reached 
the  latitude  of  79"  45',  longitude  91"  dO\.— 
Here  Captain  Pany,  from  I&e  Hecla,  saw  tlie 
J\iry  receive  a  most  severe  shock  by  a  large 
Hoe,  that  forced  ber  against  ihe  grounded  ice 
of  Ihe  shore  ;  and  tidings  soon  came,  that  she 
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had  been  very  sharply  mpptd,  and  was  ad- 
miitinff  water  copiously.  The  commandev 
trusted  that  this  would  prove  aa  harmless  as 
the  many  shocks  which  this  ressri  had 
already  endured :  that  the  water  made  ita 
entry  by  means  of  ibe  twisted  poaiiion  into 
which  she  had  been  thrown  ;  and  thai  when 
she  was  relieved  from  pressure,  her  leaks 
would  close.  But  the  nexi  accounts  were, 
thai  she  could  not  be  kept  clear  c»f  water 
except  bv  the  aciiou  of  four  pumps,  at  which 
Ihe  whole  crew,  officers  and  men,  were 
obliged  to  work.  It  became  evident  that  ih« 
evils  under  which  she  labored  could  only  be 
discovered  and  remedied  by  the  operatitn  oT 
heaving  •doten,  by  which  her  position  oeine 
reversed,  the  parts  now  under  water  would 
be  exposed  to  view.  This  expedieni  required 
a  harbor,  and  there  was  none  at  hand ;  how. 
ever,  something  was  formed,  which  resemMed 
one,  by  connecting  with  anchors  and  buwer- 
cables  the  grounded  Ice  to  the  abore.  Poor 
days  were  spent  m  unlading  the  Fury  of 
those  ample  stores  with  which  she  had  Me« 
provided,  The  operation  waa  inlerrupled, 
too,  by  a  violent  storm  of  snow,  while  the 
ezternal  ice,  being  driven  in,  demolished,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  alender  bulwaiki  by 
which  the  vessel  waa  lecnred.  Her  holda 
were  now  Slled  with  water,  and  every  «• 
aminaiion  proved  the  damage  of  her  hull  lo 
he  slill  more  serious  than  waa  at  Grat  ap- 
prehended. Under  these  circumsiancea  they 
Were  obliged  to  abaiidoD  the  Fury,  and  in  the 
end  oi  August  steered  towards  home. 
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^AGLE  PLOW.    Fig.  1. 


riiii  eat  reprewnu  lb«  EagU  Plow,  with 
iii«  laie  improTementB  of  a  draft-rod,  Trgn- 
l(i«d  bj  a  umfile  dial,  receotly  patented  by 
Buggies,  Noarse,  aad  Hsmd,  attached  to  tha 
(Dd  of  ihe  beam,  bv  which  the  ploaghman 
cu  eaiily  and  (juicKlr  olace  the  eod  of  the 
nd  in  a  poaition  that  will  cause  ihe  plow  to 
like  iny  required  width  or  depth  of  Turrow, 
imgiog  it  to  a.  quarter  of  an  inch,  if  necw> 
utj  ID  be  M  exact.  This  draft-rod  InBke^ 
k  ntiity,  a  ptrftel  ttntr  fJrafl  plow,  of  the 
(ut  BouMe  conairuciion.  Combining  iha 
diil.<lem  and  the  draft  rod,  it  enables  the 

Silowman  to  ma  hii  plow  eloae  aloDgeide  of  a 
taee  or  ditch,  and  tarn  op  wet  meadows  or 
rice  landt,  with  the  oB  aa  well  at  the  near 
krM  tmduig  on  the  unbroken  ground,  ia< 
iiead  of  the  miiy  open  furrow,  to  veiy  fa- 
tigning  to  him. 

The  cutter  ia  reqaiaile  at  the  North  in 
ptowins  aod  ground,  aa  it  cuta  the  aoJ  cleat 
ibiMigh  in  a  liae  with  the  plow,  and  ihus 


Riablea  the  plownun  t[>  tnra  it  ont  more 
easily,  and  alM)  lay  it  imoother  and  nicer. — 
By  oting  a  cutter  the  fnrrow  can  be  laid  flai 
over,  or  lapped  at  any  angle  required.  The 
caller  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleaiure, 
■0  cut  ahaltower  ot  deepet,  of  it  can  d«  taken 
oat  of  the  bean  entirely,  which  always  should 
be  done  in  plowing  rock)',  or  Tery  rough  and 
KKtty  land.  The  cutler  is  rery  useful  at  the 
South  in  catling  ud  the  crab,  and  other  tough 

Eases,  Ihus  enabling  the  plowman  to  cover 
m  up  completely  with  ihe  soil.  The 
wheel  is  used  lo  guage  the  depth  of  the  fur-~ 
row  ;  it  alio  makes  the  plow  run  much  easier 
and  steadier ;  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at 
pleasure.  It  is  fastened  on  the  OQIside,  and 
can  be  raised  so  high  as  to  admit  the  plow- 
share  nearly  up  to  the  beam,  if  desired.  With 
all    those    improvements   we   Dow    consider 


Eagle  Stlf-ShaTptning  and  Adjusting  Sleel-Poialtd  Plow. 


t  These  plows  are  of  the  same  superior  form 
'  cf  coDstTDctioa  as  the  Eagle  plows  asually 
I  madebyRoggles.  Nour8e,Bnd  Mason, with  the 
;  tUepticn  that  ibe  point  and  share  consist  of 
I  two  pieces,  which  are  codstnicled  upon  an  im- 
^Mwi  self-sharpening  principle.  The  point  is 
s  vroMgkt  Mtraight  bar  of  iron,  tteeled  at  each 
\  <nd,  about  twenty  inches  in  length,  and  pas- 
.'  H*  npwanla  into  the  body  of  the  plow.  As 
j  it  Wears  away  it  is  easily  shoved  forward ; 

('  tad  as-it  becomes  blunt  it  is  toraed  over  lo 
tbe  other  side,  thus  always  presenting  a  sharp- 
|MB(  of  ftUl  length  and  nroper  shape.  When 
<ne  end  of  the  pcant  or  bar  is  worn  off  five 
iaehe*;  it  is  reversed,  and  the  other  end  per- 
bnna  a  like  service.  The  wing  or  share  it 
(tso  reversible,  and  can  be  used  eiiher  end 


forward,  or  eiiher  side  up.     Both  point  and 

that  any  blacksmith  can  renew  them  at  tri- 
fling expense,  wiih  wrouehi  iron  or  steeL 
We  particularly  conimena  these  plows  for 
Southern  plantations,  for  their  own  black- 
smiths can  at  any  lime  easily  repair  them. — 
There  is  also  a  eait  irtm  coulter  on  the  <hare 
of  the  plow,  a  little  back  and  above  the  point, 
so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  replaced  when 
worn  out,  which  is  much  leas  expensive  and 
in  many  kinds  of  soil  quite  aa  serviceable  as 
a  wrought  coulter.  They  are  also  made  with 
wroughl  eulleri  in  common  form. 

Self.aharpening  plows  heretofore  may  have 

been   considered    objectionable,   inasmuch  aa 

,    they  have  not  possessed  sufficient  strength. 
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owiog  (o  iheir  complicated  construction ;  but 
iug\e  fflaaee  at  tbese  plows  will  convince 
,../  nereon,  by  ibeir  eonsiraciion,  and  tha 
poinl  bein?  of  wrought  meial,  thnt  they  com- 
bine ttrtngili  and   iwrabUity  unequalled  in 


anf  other  fotm  or  constiuciion  of  point  >ni 
■hare,  and  thai  ihejr  are  kept  in  repair  at 
much  lest  eipense.  The  pnce  of  a  large, 
two-hotse  one  ia  99, 5U. 


Eagle  SelJ-SkarpentT. 

plowiug. 


Ir.  Allen  make*  three  sizes  on  ibe  precise 

principle  of  the  most  approved  Scbtcti  Sub- 
soil Plow,  one  of  which  he  imporled  from 
Scotland  inl840.  Thiscost  hirn  950inEdin- 
burgb,  sajrs  Mr.  Allen. 

Bf  modirying  and  HimpUff  ing  its  construc- 
tion, at  the  same  time  making  some  imponant 
improvemenls  in  it,  we  are  now  able  to  sup- 
'  pljr  the  farmers  and  planters  of  Ihia  couniry 
with  plows  lighter  and  better  suitable  for  our 
people,  and  at  the  same   lime  of  equal  capa- 

',  and  at  a  much  lets  price  than  the  Scotch 

w.  The  Sub-soil  Plow,  imported  by  us, 
believe  to  be  the  first  real  Sub-soil  Plow 
ever  brought  into  ibis  couniry.  They  have 
'ce  been  used  in  the  dilTerent  sections  ol 

i  United  Stales  and  Canada,  with  great 
salisfaetion  ;  and  the   demand    is  consramly 

1  rapidly  increasing.  These  Plows  are 
used  by  following  directly  after  the  team, 
turning  up  the  surface  soil,  and  in  the  same 
furrow.  This  is  of  great  advanlane  lo  the 
crops,  both  in  dry  and  wet  land,  tn  the  for- 
mer, the  sub  soil  being  deeply  broken  up.  and 
well  pulverized,  the  moisture  is  retained  much 
longer  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  and  the 
roots  and  plants  can  descend  much  lower  and 
wider  for  their  food,  while  in  the  latter  the 
excess  of  moisture  Rlters  below  and  is  readily 
carried  off. 


Improved  Instruments  of  Agrtevlturi-^ 
There  is  hardly  any  subject  more  replete  with 
insiruciioB  and  improvemeni,  as  well  a»  plea- 
sure, to  a  person  of  any  discriminatioD  or 
IHsie,  than  agriculture.  Atiliougli  shut  up  ia 
a  city,  with  few,  very  few  opportnniiiea  lo 
see  a  piece  of  unpaved  ground  larger  than 
"  the  Park,"  or  "  Uaioa  Square,"  such  are 
our  habits  and  feelings,  our  recollections  and 
BSSQcialions,  that  the  sitongest  desire  is  every 
day  felt,  lo  retire  for  a  while  to  the  sweet- 
sceoicd  Gelds  and  the  lonely  woods  and  grovee. 
It  may  seem  to  some  of  our  readers  as  rathei 
a  sirange,  if  not  rnllier  a  ludicrous  substitute. 
to  resort,  as  we  sometimes  do,  lo  a  seedman's 
shop,  or  tfven  a  store  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. It  is  however  true,  that  even  there 
we  have  found  a  little  relief,  among  objecia 
connected  with  the  farm  and  ihe  garden. 

We  teeently  visited  the  large  Agricultural 
Warehouse  ofMr.  A.  B.  Allen,  1ST  PearlsL,  and 
passed  through  six  successive  atones  ol  laigc 
rooms,  filled  with  all  sons  of  plows,  harrows, 
shellers,  hoes,  spades,  forks,  rakes,  and  all 
other  implements,  instruments.  Jcc,  neces- 
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flftiy  or  coBrenient  to  the  fanner  and  gardener, 
down  to  little  traps  made  to  catch  field-mice, 
one  at  a  time.  There  also  we  found  hooka 
and  seeds,  partlealarljr  the  seeds  we  were  in 
the  search  oC  viz.,  the  Egjrptian  wheat,  and 
beans  deaerihed  in  oor  report  of  a  late  meet- 
ing of  the  Agricultural  Society,  which  we 
^lall  send  to  many  of  our  subscribers.  (See 
Am.  Penny  Mag,  page  244»  Yd.  2.) 

We  were  reminded,  (while  adminng  the 
grand  display  of  American  ingenuity  around 
n3,  with  inward  satisfaction  at  the  "plough 
riiarea  and  pruning  hooks'*  which  we  love 
beuer  in  their  present  contrast  with  <*  swords 
and  spears")  d  a  wish  expressed  by  an  en- 
lightened friend,  that  the  farmers  might  be 
informed  of  the  best  implements  and  modea 
ol  culture,  by  cheap  and  disinterested  pub* 
lica  lions  sent  to  their  doors.  We  therefore 
hare  procured  cuts  and  descriptions  jii  soma 
of  the  latest  and  most  approved,  for  sale  at 
the  atore  of  Mr.  Allen,  and  to>day  commence 
with  ploughs. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Mexican  Thicket  is  thus  deacribed  by 
one  of  our  officers. — ^  It  was  composed 
almost  solely  of  a  dry,  white,  thorny  brush, 
without  leaves,  and  so  closely  matted  to- 
gether that  it  looked  as  if  you  could  hard- 
ly run  your  arm  into  it.  My  advanced 
guard  halted,  and  said  they  could  not  get 
through  it.  I  told  them  they  must  try, 
sttdv  ^y  heating  the  bushes  aside  with  the 
Irnts  of  their  muskets,  they  made  a  place 
lar^e  enough  for  one  man  to  crawl  in. 

The  labor  of  the  men  in  front  was  so 
severe  that  I  had  to  change  them  every  few 
minutes,  and  by  the  time  I  Had  gone  a  mile 
in  this  slow  and  painful  manner,  I  saw  from 
the  general  exhaustion  of  the  men,  that  it 
was  useless  to  attempt  getting  further.  I 
then  sent  two  of  them  up  the  highest  bush 
I  could  see,  for  trees  there  were  none,  to 
discover  the  nearest  outlet,  but  in  every  di- 
rection they  could  not  see  any  thing  but 
^  chapperal."  Not  a  breath  of  wind  oould 
relieve  the  close,  sultry,  unhealthy  atmos. 
phere,  and  where  not  a  drop  of  water  was 
to  be  hflSd. 


"  As  war  with  Mexico  has  now  regularly 
begun,  we  may  expect  that  the  system  of 
privateering  will  be  extensively  carried  on 
by  adventurers  from  all  countries,  sailing 
uisder  Mexican  colors.  There  is  a  pretty 
large  squadron  already  in  the  Qulf,  but  we  .4 


presume  it  will  be  ordered  to  blockade 
various  Mexican  ports.  An  additional  na- 
val force  is  necessary.  With  a  few  Ame- 
rican  cruisers  in  the  Qulf,  there  will  be 
little  danger  for  some  time. 

The  principal  danger  from  privateers  is  in 
that  portion  of  the  Gulf  stretching  from  the 
Balize  to  the  Havana. 


The  Wmr, — General  Taylor's  camp  on  the 
Rio  Grande  was  assaulted  by  the  Mexicans 
in  great  force,  after  he  lefl  it  for  point  Isabd ; 
but  made  a  successful  defence,  with  the  de« 
struction  of  many  of  the  Mexicans,  and  bur- 
ning a  part  of  the  city  of  Matamoras  with 
bomb-shells.  General  Taylor  has  since  forced 
his  way  back.  Majors  Ringold  and  Brown, 
and  Colonel  Mcintosh  were  killed,  as  well 
as  200  or  300  other  Americans,  and  many 
Mexicans. 


Effects  of  the  War. — Its  effects  will  be 
felt  throughout  the  whole  United  States, 
but  more  particularly  in  New  Orleans,  Mo- 
bile, and  other  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co. Every  dollar  of  merchandize  shipped 
from  these  places,  either  to  the  Atlantic 
States,  Europe,  or  any  other  part  of  (he 
world,  is  taxed,  by  the  mere  mcrease  of 
premium,  from  three  to  five  dollars  on 
every  hundred,  in  addition  to  what  was 
paid  before  this  declaration  was  made. 

The  underwriters  now  charge  three 
premiums,  instead  of  one,  and  consequent- 
ly the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  is 
increased  to  four  and  a  half  per  cent  Be- 
sides this  increased  tax,  the  risk  and  em- 
barassments  are  at  least  tripled  on  all 
kinds  of  trade.  In  the  first  place,  the 
large  and  wealthy  capatalists  have  with- 
drawn their  orders,  and  will "  no  longer 
make  advances  on  money  shipped  from 
that  section  of  the  country,  thus  leaving 
the  business  to  be  transacted  by  weaker 
and  more  feeble  firms. — N,  Y.  Express. 


Effects  of  the  War,— Ai  New  Bedford, 
Nantucket,  and  other  ports  where  the  wha- 
ling business  is  principally  carried  on,  and 
where,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  a  large 
portion  of  the  ships  are  fitted  out,  the  trade 
has  come  to  a  dead  stand,  and  principally 
because  the  insurance  companies,  if  even 
they  will  take  the  risk,  furnish  no  security 
to  the  insured ;  for  it  requires  no  great 
wisdom  to  foresee,  that  if  the  war  is  to  con- 
tinue any  great  length  of  time,  the  compa- 
nies would  be  totally  unable  to  pay  a  tithe 
of  their  losses. 
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STRnUMG  FACTS  AWD  RBMAKKS. 

Brom  tk4  Anmvmanf  StporU. 

Db.   ChBBVEB'i  SeBMOH  fob   THl  FOBEIOM 

ETJlIiaBLtCAL  SOGIETT. 


Test— the  second  chapter  and  8ih  rene  of 
the  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Thessa- 
looians—"  And  then  shall  that  wicked  one  he 
revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with 
the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy 
with  the  brightness  of  his  coming." 

The  quesuon  of  the  practical  relations  be- 
tween Protesuntism  and  Romanism,  (said  Dr. 
Cheever,  is  becoming  almost  the  absorbing 
question  of  our  times.     We  seem  to  see  two 
great  armies  on  the  eve  of  battle.    What  are 
to  be  the  laws  of  the  conflict,  which,  doubt- 
less,  is  to  be  the  conflict  of  the  age  ?    Shall 
brute  force,  and   material  infernal  burning* 
go  again  into  operation,  or  is  the  decision  of 
the  world,  under  the  providence  of  God,  about 
to  prohibit  compulsion,  and  open  a  fair  field, 
in  which  Truth  and  Falsehood  shall  wrestle 
together  ?    There  are  those  who  take  a  de- 
sponding view.    There  are  those  who  envy 
Rome's  unity,  and  make  a  great  outcry  con- 
cerning  the  need  of  a  similar  organic  unity  m 
the  Protestant  church,  without  which  they 
seem  to  regard  Protestantism  as  unable  to 
cope  with  her  great  enemy.    They  seem  to 
forget,  entirely,  that  true  Protestantism  is  a 
creation  of  the  Spirit,— Romanism,  a  mass  of 
torm.    If  the  Protestant  church  should  at- 
tempt to  imitate  the  organic  unity  of  Rome, 
the  world  would  not  only  be  shorn  of  her 
Evangelical  strength,  but  would  become  a 
second  Rome  herself.    This  false  imitative 
watch- word  of  an  organic  unity  is  the  voice 
of  an  enemy :  it  in  Saul  arming  David,  when 
Duvid  must  trust  in  God  and  in  his  shepherd's 
sling. 

But  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  say 
some,  are  ready  to  favor  Rome  because  of  her 
great  organic  unity,  while  they  despise  the 
Reformed  Church  because  of  her  Protestant 
divisions.  The  organic  Romish  unity  is  a 
mighty  interest,  while  the  Protestant  church, 
for  want  of  all  that  unity,  looks  small,  and 
scattered,  and  weak.  Now  we  are  sure, 
if  the  Church  of  Christ  does  not  conquer 
Rome  till  she  adopt  Rome's  unity,  she  neve; 
will  conquer ;  for  that  very  unity  is  one  of 
the  marks  of  an  apostate  church ;  it  is  the 
destruction  of  true  unity,  a  despotism  and  re. 
hellion  against  Christ.  Besides,  it  is  the  ar- 
mor of  Goliath  of  the  Philistines,  which, 
when  the  giant  is  once  down,  will  only  serve 
to  bury  him,  so  that  David,  whom  he  and  the 
lookers  on  disdained,  because  he  was  but  a 
youth,  and  ruddy  and  of  a  fair  countenance, 
will  be  seen  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
standing  on  him,  and  cutting  off  his  head. — 
The  very  armor  of  Rome's  unity  prevents  her 
fighting  with  the  weapons  of  truth.  God  is 
breaking  up  that  armor,  breaking  it  in  pieces, 
as  the  ioicester  would  break  the  thick  bark 
from  the  huge  rotten  tree,  which  has  stood. 


siDce  it  was  rotten,  by  the  bark  alone.  Wfaea 
God  takes  a  few  more  fragments  oot  of 
Rome,  Rome  will  fall  beneath  the  very  ne- 
cessitv  of  supporting  her  hn^e  organization, 
and  then  her  very  armor  will  be  trampled 
into  her  own  flesh. 

Oar  trust  is  in  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  the 
living  God. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  facts  of  existence 
that  this  world  is  not  only  -a  world  of  sin, 
but  a  theatre  for  its  display ;  a  laboratonr  to 
test  its  nature.     It  is  Satan^  great  snop, 
forge,  chemical  working  place :  the  materials 
he    is    experimenting   upon    being    human 
hearts  and  wills,  in  a  state  of  probation. — 
The  fact  of  probation  must  be  given,  the  stia- 
pension  of  the  penalty  of  God's  law^  the  ex* 
istence  of  a  free  will,  the  opportunity  to 
choose  ^ood  or  evil,  and  time  enough  for 
such  choices,  with  their  oualities,  to  be  ma* 
nifested.    We  hare  all  this;  we  are,  as  it 
were,  shut  up  in  a  shop>  for  the  free  demon- 
stration of  the  nature  of  holiness  and  sin :  in 
one  sense,  it  is  Satan's  shop,  in  which  he  goes 
from  eflbrt  to  eflbrt,  from  experiment  to  ex- 
periment; "goeth  about  as  a  roaring  lion, 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour."    In  another 
it  is  €k>d's  laboratory,  in  which  he  is  demon* 
strating  to  the  Universe  the  curse  of  sin,  even 
before  the  execution  of  its  penalty,  demon- 
strating the  power  of  sin  and  error  to  blast 
the  world,  to  fill    it  with    destruction  and 
misery,  to  make  rotten  the  heart,  and  set  on 
fire  the  frames  of  the  stoutest  empires ;  to 
curse  the  world,  even  in  the  face  ci  all  re- 
medies and  elements  of  blessedness  pat  into 
it  by  God's  bounty.    He  let  the  experiment 
have  a  full  and  fair  swing  and  developement, 
through  generations  and  ages,  under  all  pha- 
ses of  society  ;  under  philosophy,  light,  rcnoe- 
ment ;  under  ignorance  and  barbarism  :  under 
despotisms  and  forms  of  freedom ;  in  dimes 
of  paradise  and   regions  hard  and   stem. — 
Here   God   lets  evil  work,  without  its  pun- 
ishment ;  let  it  develope  its  tendencies,  iu 
eternal,  damning  essence,  in  the  sight  of  mil 
the  universe.     Thus  far,  the  experiment  m 
this  world  has  been  mainly  that  of  sin  and 
error.    The  greatest  of  all  developments  has 
been  tliat  predicted  in  the  text ;  of  all  particn- 
lar  special  experiments  of  error,  the  most  vast, 
prodigious  and  overwhelming.    So  vast    in 
time,  that  it  seems,  in  some  sense,  to  fill  up 
the  whole  space  between  the  first  and  second 
coining  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  so  Tast  in 
im|>ortance  that  the  whole  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion does,  in  a  sense,  tarry  for  its  completion  ; 
so  dread  in  terror  and  power  of  delusion  end 
damnation,  that  it  fills  the  temple  of  God*  in 
the  place  of  God,  with  all  deceive bleness  of 
unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish.    This  is 
that  revelation  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  son  of 
perdition.     This  is  that  experiment  of  the 
mystery  of  iniquity,  the  full  preparation  and 
organization  of  the  materials  or  which  was 
the  work  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  ;  in 
which  Satan  was  tasking  himself  in  the  great 
laboraturv :  and  the  full  demonstration  and 
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rerelatioQ  c^  which  have  filled  and  are  fillinr^ 
doabtlen  a  thousand  more.  Both  the  build- 
ing up  and  the  revelation  oi  the  mysterv  are 
gradtial  and  progressive  The  text  shows 
that  the  revelation  must  be,  in  some  sense, 
complete,  before  its  consumption  from  the 
Lord,  by  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  iu  de- 
struction, hj  the  brightness  of  his  coming. 
There  are  two  modes  in  which  this  revelation 
must  be  accomplished.  First,  the  system  was 
to  be  {perfected,  so  as  to  be  recognized  in  its 
despotic  nnity. 

The  revelation  of  this  system  is  perfect — 
There  is  provision  in  it  for  every  one  of  the 
doctrines  <»f  the  GospeU  divested  of  their  sa- 
lutary power.  There  are  the  commandments 
of  God  intertwisted  so  with  the  traditions  of 
meo,  as  to  make  those  commandments  of 
none  effect,  but  to  bind  the  system  more 
closely  together,  and  moor  it  to  ihe  roots  of 
hell,  as  a  pier  for  the  kingdom  of  Satan. — 
There  are  the  form  and  semblance  of  the  Bi- 
ble«  the  Sabbath,  the  Lord's  Supper,  Baptism, 
the  Christian  ministry,  the  Atonement,  Re- 
generation, Faith,  Repentance  and  Prayer, — 
all  changed  from  their  original  signihcance 
and  purity,  and  forced  into  net- work  and  ma- 
chinery of  evil,  almost  omnipotent  The 
Bible,  with  its  fountains  of  truth,  poisoned 
by  tradition ;  its  sanction  and  authority  clasped 
npoQ  error.  The  Sabbath,  as  a  feast  day  and 
a  jubilee  of  sin.  The  Lord's  Supper,  as  an 
intallible  talisman  of  salvation,  even  in  sin. 
Baptism,  (conferred  by  man,)  as  an  efficacious 
title  to  heaven.  The  Christian  ministry,  as 
a  priesthood  of  despots  to  the  conscience,  the 
keepers  of  the  kevs  of  heaven  and  hell.  Re- 
generation, not  01  the  spirit,  but  as  a  rite  and 
ceremony.  Faitb,  as  a  superstition, — a  work, 
a  morality,  to  justify  by  merit  Repentance, 
SLs  a  baUancing  or  payment  of  the  score  of  sin, 
by  money,  bodily  exercise  and  maceration. 
Prayer  as  a  brief  or  plea,  put  into  the  hands 
of  spiritual  lawyers, — a  retaining  fee,  for  the 
itttercession  of  the  Virgin  tod  the  Stints. — 
It  was  the  master-art  of  Satan,  displayed  as 
early  as  the  first  Church  among  the  Galatians, 
beginning  in  the  spirit  to  be  made  perfect  in 
the  flesh. 

In  ibe  absence  of  an  intelligent  devotion, 
grounded  on  the  Scriptures,  the  religious  in* 
stmct  of  the  soul  passes  into  dreadful  super- 
stition, under  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
priest,  with  every  other  part  of  the  being,  and 
everv  interest  of  the  world  in  subjection  to 
k.  r^o  possible  tyranny  can  be  so  perfect  as 
this :  for  he,  who  possesses  the  conscience, 
possesses  the  man.^ 

The  tendency  of  this  system,  the  nature  of 
ike  work  it  would  do  upon  the  souls  of  men 
mxA  the  world's  best  interests,  were,  (in  the 
flecoud  place,)  to  be  perfectly,  fully  revealed, 
before  the  time  should  have  come  for  its  over- 
throw. And  this  revelation  has  been  accom- 
plished to  such  a  degree,  and  in  such  a  varie- 
ty of  ways,  the  revelation  of  the  destructive 
tendency,  as  well  as  the  power  and  unity  of 
**  that  wicked,"  that  we  may  suppose  the 


time  has  almost  fully  come  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  second  part  of  the  predic- 
tion,— the  consumption,  by  the  spirit  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord,  and  the  destruction,  by 
the  brightness  of  his  coming.  If  anything  of 
sin  and  error  had  a  full,  fair  and  terrible  de- 
velopement,  in  this  fallen  world,  it  is  the 
system  of  Popery ! 

We  are  not  to  expect  that  the  fulfilment  of 
a  great  prophecy  will  burst  upon  the  world 
like  an  earthquake ;  nor  that  it  will  spring, 
like  a  wild  flower  out  of  a  cleft  in  the  rock, 
nor  be  like  a  mountain,  plucked  up,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea,  by  a  miracle  of  Omnipo- 
tence ;  nor,  indeed  that  it  will  come  at  all, 
except  through  established  agencies,  the  most 
important  bemg  those  of  God's  people.  And 
thence  the  preacher  proceeded  to  consider  the 
duties  of  the  Church  as  to  Romanism.  As  to 
Rome's  opposition  to  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  ^o  the  preaching  of  the  Word 
of  God,  he  said — But  the  world  is  fast  coming 
round  to  the  opinion,  that  the  light  is  a  thing 
which  Rome  has  no  more  right  to  make  con- 
traband, than  it  has  to  make  laws  against  the 
purity  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  as  much 
men's  right  to  carry  the  light  wherever  they 
go,  and  to  walk  by  it,  as  it  is  to  breathe  the 
atmosphere.  And  Rome's  interference  in  this 
respect  is  the  great  brand  uf  her  apostacy, 
and  her  putting  the  ban  of  her  excommuni- 
cation' upon  the  word  of  God,  and  its  free 
preaching,  as  she  does,  is  one  day  to  meet 
the  scorn  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  It  is 
to  constitute  her  condemnation  on  earth,  as  it 
does  in  heaven.  The  world  will  not  much 
longer  endure  the  curse  of  excommunication 
on  the  word  of  God !  And  here  he  consider- 
ed the  universal  right  to  proclaim  the  Word 
of  God,  irrespective  of  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  contended  that  all  just  governments 
would  protect  their  subjects  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that  right 

He  said  there  ought  to  be  a  system  of  in- 
ternational law  on  this  subject,  and  of  ac- 
knowledged and  sacred  mutual  compacts. — 
And  be  thought  that,  if  some  great  writer, 
like  D'Aubigne,  in  Geneva,  or  Chalmers,  in 
Scotland,  Would  dedfcate  his  powers  to  a 
work  on  this  subject,  he  wouid  rouse  the 
hearts  of  the  nations.  The  world  is  prepared 
for  such  an  assertion  of  the  rights  received 
from  the  world's  Redeemer,  and  for  such  a 
consideration  of  the  duty  of  all  human  go- 
vernments to  provide  for  their  protection. — 
He  wished  there  might  be  a  Congress  of  na- 
tions on  this  subject  And  if  those  which  do' 
now  more  or  less  recognize  the  principles  of 
religious  liberty  were  to  meet  and  enter  into 
compact  for  its  protection,  the  other  nations 
would  speedily  be  compelled  to  follow.  If 
England  and  America,  with  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  Prussia,  Turkey, 
Egypt,  under  her  Pasha,'  should  enter  into 
a  combination,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  Romish  governments  of  the  world  would 
find  it  necessary  to  come  into  it  alsa  They 
could  not  hold  out  against  it    There  should 
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be  such  a  combination  as  exists  against  the 
slave  trade.  It  was  the  duty  of  a  govern- 
ment to  protect  its  citizens  in  their  religious 
rights,  and  be  instanced  the  conduct  of  the 
Apostles  in  claiming  such  protection,  and  in 
actinff  in  indeoendeoce  of  the  governments 
which  withheld  it.  This  course  on  the  part 
of  nations,  he  said,  would  cause  the  destruc- 
tion of  intolerance.  The  whole  system  of 
compulsion  would  be  broken  up.  A  commu- 
nity like  the  Waldenses,  a  church  like  that 
in  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  a  persecuted  baud  of 
Christians,  like  the  Armenians,  would  have 
to  be  set  free ;  for  the  power  of  liberty  would 
be  the  same,  both  with  the  civil  and  eccte- 
.siastical  authorities;  and  an  mtolerant  church, 
wan  intolerant  state,  in  respect  to  such  coin- 
munitJes,  would  find  itself  m  the  position,  in 
which  Bunyan  has  described  Old  Giant  Grim, 
as  sitting  helpless  and  wrinkled  in  his  cave, 
and  biting  bis  nails  at  the  passing  pilgrims, 
and  muttering,  *'  You  will  never  mend  till 
more  of  you  be  burned  !" 

The  truth  is,  said  Dr.  C,  the  work  of 
spreaomg  the  Gospel  is  a  business  that  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  a  civil  right,  and  a  recog^ 
nized  branch  of  commerce.  It  is  a  lawful 
trade.  The  government  is  bound  to  protect 
it.  If  it  were  a  trade  in  ivory,  the  govern- 
ment would  protect  it.  If  a  band  o(  Ameri- 
can merchants  were  trading  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  had  established  houses  of  com- 
merce there,  our  government  would  not  allow 
a  band  of  French  merchants  to  come  with  a 
French  ship  of  war,  and  drive  them  away. 

God  sometimes  raises  up, — as  in  the  case 
of  Cromwell, — a  man,  whose  voice  shakee 
the  world,  and  carries  a  sense  of  the  suprema- 
cy of  religious  freedom  even  into  the  hearts 
of  tyrants.  Were  one  such  man,  for  one  ten 
years,  now  at  the  head  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, the  system  of  religious  liberty  might 
be  fixed  for  the  world,  because  the  world  is 
prepared  for  it.  But  the  British  Gc»vernment 
refuses  the  trust,  just  as  she  refuses  a  statue 
to  Cromwell  among  her  monarchs!  She 
can  protect  the  pounds,  shillings  and  pence 
of  English  citizens,  can  compel,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cannon,  a  reciprocity  of  privileges  in 
the  free  barter  and  sale  of  stuffs  for  the  bodv, 
but  refuses  the  higher,  nobler,  and  infinitely 
more  important  attitude  of  maintaining  free- 
dom in  the  utterance  of  Gospel  truth.  Yet 
England's  greatness  is  m  her  pure  Protestant 
Christianity;  and  if  she  deserts  it,  her  path 
henceforward  must  be  downward  to  a  place 
among  the  decaying  governments  of  the 
earth! 

BARON  STEUBEN'S  GRAVE. 

A  statement  is  going  through  the  papers 
that  the  remains  of  Baron  Steuben  lie  under 
the  Baptist  church  in  Nassau  street,  N.  Y. 
I  think  this  must  be  a  mistake.  And  for  the 
purpose  of  eliciting  a  more  full  developement 
of  facts  respecting  a  brave  and  useful  ofiicer 
of  tbe  revolution,  I  will  state  what  I  know. 

About  the  year  1790,  the  Baron  opened  for 


settlement  a  tract  of  sixteen  thousand  acre^ 
granted  him  by  the  State  of  New  York,  lyin^ 
about  twenty  mites  north  of  Utica.  In  the 
centre  of  the  tract  he  reserved  four  hundred 
acres  for  himself,  and  began  to  clear  away 
the  forest  and  put  the  land  under  cultivation. 
For  several  seasons  he  spent  his  summers 
there  and  his  winters  jn  New  York.  At 
length,  about  1795,  having  built  a  comforta- 
ble house  of  hewn  logs,  he  attempted  to 
spend  the  winter  there.  During  that  winter 
he  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  and  was  buried 
by  his  neighbors  in  his  garden.  Col.  Walker 
and  Maj.  North,  who  bad  been  his  aids  in  the 
army,  and  were  left  his  heirs,  bein^  neither 
of  them  present.  When  Col.  Walker  ar- 
rived,  he  nad  the  body  taken  up  and  reiiiter« 
red  in  the  forest,  intending  to  carrv  out  tbe 
Baron's  wishes,  previously  expressed  to  biou 
to  be  buried  in  a  retired,  lonely  spot,  where 
his  grave  should  be  unknown.  Several  years 
afterwards,  a  public  road  beios  opened  near 
ft,  the  grave  became  -  generally  known  to 
passers  by.  Cd.  Walker  then  employed  a 
brother  of  the  writer  of  this,  to  remove  the 
remains  once  more.  He  again  selected  a  re-> 
tired  spot  in  the  forest,  and  had  them  convey- 
ed to  it,  with  the  utmost  privacv,  the  sarifaee 
carefulty^levelled,  and  the  fallea  leaves  of 
the  trees  spread  over  it,  so  that  if  any  one 
should  happen  upon  the  spot,  he  should  not 

Serceive  that  the  earth  had  been  moved, 
ly  brother  told  me  this  some  time  after ; 
aiid  added,  that  both  he  and  his  assistant 
were  laid  under  a  pledge  not  to  disclose  the 
place.  And  he  thought,  that  after  he  and 
his  assistant,  with  Col.  Walker,  should  be 
dead,  it  would  never  be  possible  to  find  it.  It 
is  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  which  makes 
me  think  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the 
statement  above  mentioned. 

On  thinking  over  the  matter,  and  endeav- 
oring to  account  in  my  own  mind  for  the 
origin  of  the  above  statement,  I  have  recol* 
lecied  an  anecdote  of  the  Baron,  whidi  may 
possibly  have  some  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject. The  anecdote  is  substantially  as  fol- 
lows : 

Sometime  before  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  while  the  Baron  was  la^pector 
General  in  the  American  Army,  and  after  tbe 
defection  of  Arnold,  he  one  day  beard,  at  the 
roll  call,  the  name  of  Benedict  Arnold.  When 
the  roll  was  finished,  he  called  for  that  Ar- 
nold to  step  out  of  the  ranks.  When  the 
man  came  forward,  the  Baron  in<)uired  if  his 
name  was  Benedict  Arnold,  and  the  roan  an- 
swered it  was.  The  Baron  said,  '*  that  is  a 
bad  name ;  a  good  soldier  ought  not  to  have 
that  name.**  The  soldier  abked  what  he 
should  do.  The  Baron  replied,  **  change  it, 
and  take  some  other  name."  He  inquired 
what  name  he  should  take.  The  Baron  said, 
**  take  my  name ;  I  will  give  you  my  name." 
So  he  directed  the  soldier  to  l)e entered  on  the 
roll  as  WilltMn  SUul^eru  After  the  settle- 
ment of  the  town  of  Stenbea  was  com- 
menced,  this  man  came  there,  and  bad  a 
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hxm  ffiven  him  by  the  Baron,  apoa  which  he 
settled  and  reared  a  family.  Jt  is  possible 
that  some  one  who  did  not  know  that  the 
name  of  Steuben  belonged  to  any  one  m  this 
conotry  but  the  Baron,  should  mistake  the 
graTe-stone  of  this  name-sake  of  his  for  that 
of  the  Baron  himself 

If  I  am  incorrect  in  my  recollection,  or  in 
my  information,  as  to  any  of  the  above  stated 
facts,  I  hope  those  who  know  better  will 
make  the  requisite  correction.  W. 

OCT*  We  find  it  stated  in  Messrs.  Barber 
&  Howe's  Tolume  of  '*  Historical  Collections 
of  the  State  of  New  York,'*  published  in 
1841  that  the  old  Baron's  "  grave  is  protected 
by  a  neat  monument  erected  in  1826  by  pri- 
vate subscription,"  bearing  the  brief  inscrip- 
tioiK^Afa;or  General  Frederick  William 
Augustus  Baron  de  Steuben.  The  cut  in  the 
volume  represents  a  plain  horizontal,  oblong 
moaument  in  a  grove.  The  error  concerning 
th^  Baptist  Church  in  N.  Y.  is  doubtless 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  cengtaph  to  his 
memory — an  elegant  tablet  in  the  wall  of  the 
German  Lutheran  Church  in  that  city,  was 

SIC  many  years  ago  by  one  of  his  aids — Col. 
orih.    This  tabfot  bean  the  following  in- 
tcriptioo — 

**  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Frederick  Aug' 
usius  Baron  Steuben^  a  German ;  knight  of 
the  order  of  Fidelity ;  aid  de  camp  to  Fred- 
eriek  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia;  major- 
general  and  inspector  general  in  the  revolu- 
tkmary  war ;  esteemed,  respected,  and  sup* 
ported  by  Washingfon.  He  ^ve  military 
skill  and  discipline  to  the  citizen  soldiers, 
who,  fulfilling  the  decrees  of  heaven,  achiev- 
ed the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
The  highly  polished  manners  of  the  baron 
were  graced  by  the  most  noble  feelings  of 
the  heart.  His  hand,  open  as  day  for  melt- 
iji|g  charity,  closed  only  in  the  strong  grasp 
oTdeath.  This  memonal  is  inscribe  by  an 
American,  who  had  the  honor  to  be  his  aid* 
de  camp,  the  happiness  to  be  his  friend. — 
Ob.  17^."— iVet«ir*  Sentinel. 


Manuieripts  of  Columht/a  at  Genoa, 
Prom  Headlbt's  Travels. 

• 

The  other  day  I  went  to  see  the  manu* 
•cnpts  of  Columbus,  presented  by  him  to  the 
city  of  Qenoa.  They  are  kept  in  an  aper- 
tare  made  in  a  marble  shaft,  that  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  bust  of  Columbus.  The 
little  brass  door  that  shuts  them  in,  can  be 
opened  only  by  means  of  three  keys,  which 
have  been  kept  till  lately  by  three  difierent 
officers,  in  three  diflerent  sections  of  the 
city,  so  highly  is  the  legacy  prized.  These 
letters  are  written  in  bold,  plain  characters, 
and  are  filled  with  the  noblest  sentiments. 
Several  were  translated  to  me,  and  one  ex- 
pnession  siruok  me  as  peculiarly  character- 
istic of  the  man.    Speaking  of  his  preser- 


vation in  his  loog  voyages,  and  through 
his  great  perils,  he  says :  *M  am  one  of  tne 
most  favored  by  the  grace  of  Grod."  I 
never  held  a  treasure  in  my  hand,  that  had 
to  me  such  an  inestimable  value,  as  these 
noble  letters  of  the  noblest  and  greatest 
of  men. 


Speaking  of  Thoins,  we  know  of  a  far- 
mer in  Connecticut  who  has  a  pair  of  twin 
daughters  of  whom  a  capital  anecdote  is 
told.  They  both  attended  the  same  school, 
and  not  long  since  one  of  them  was  called 
up  by  the  master  to  recite  a  lesson  in  ge- 
ography, which  she  had  learned  very  im- 
perfectly, and  in  fact  could  not  go  on  at  all. 
The  teacher,  who  was  getting  quite  out  of 
patience,  was  called  to  another  part  of  the 
room,  and  just  at  that  moment  the  twin  sis- 
ter sprang  to  the  floor,  unobserved,  and 
pushing  the  delinquent  scholar  to  her  seat, 
took  her  place.  The  master  proceeded 
with  the  questions,  which  were  answered 
with  a  degree  of  promptness  and  accuracy, 
which,  at  the  close,  drew  forth  from  him 
words  of  commendation.  The  joke  was 
not  discovered  by  the  teacher  until  some 
days  after.  Of  course  it  was  too  good  and 
successful  to  occasion  any  ofience. — Bos- 
ton Paper* 

A  Chapparal. — What  is  that  ?    Ourar- 

my  in  Texas  have  found  out     One  of  our 

officers  writes : — 

The  <*  chapparal"  is  made  up  of  a  varie- 
ty of  strong  gnarled  shrubs,  or  rather  bush- 
es, from  six  to  twenty  feet  high,  all  bearing 
thorns,  and  all  so  crooked  and  twisted  that 
you  cannot  look  at  them  without  squinting; 
between  these  it  is  filled  up  with  prickly 
pear,  Spanish  bayonet,  and  an  endless  va- 
riety  of  other  plants,  vines,  dec,  all  havincf 
the  one  common  property  of  being  full  of 
thorns,  spikes  and  prickles.  We  had  often 
to  crawl,  and  almost  constantly  to  Walk 
bent  nearly  double. 

Mexican  Navy. — A  Mexican  paper  pub- 
lishes the  list  of  vessels  to  which,  by  order 
of  the  President  Paredes,  the  Mexican  navy 
should  be  reduced.     It  is  as  follows : 

For  Vera  Cruz  —  brigs  Veraoruzana» 
Libre  and  Mexicana,  and  a  gun  boat,  with 
62  men  in  each  of  the  two  brigs. 

For  Tobasco — schr.  Aguila,  with  63  men, 
and  schr.  Libertad,  with  30  men. 

For  Tampico — gun  boats  Clueretana 
Poolana,  and  victoria,  with  30  men  each. 

For  Matamoras— gun  boats  Ghierrero  and 
Union  with  30  men  eacL 
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L  GOLDEN  RULE. 

One  appeal  to  God  above, 
Supplicating  for  Kis  love, 
Daily  offer ;  Peace  of  mind 
Makes  tbee  happy*  good.and  kind. 

Daily  sing  one  cheerful  song, 
From  the  bosom's  fiery  thronff ; 
D^ily  do  one  noble  noble  deed. 
Daily  sow  one  blessing's  seed. 

Daily  make  one  foe  thy  friend, 
Daily  from  thv  surplus  spend ; 
Daily,  when  the  ^ift  is  tnine. 
Write  one  verse  in  strains  divine. 

Daily  seek  kind  nature's  face ; 
Daily  seek  for  some  new  grace ; 
Daily  dry  one  sufferer's  tear ; 
Daily  one  grief  ed  brother  cheer. 

Dail)  drink  from  sparkling  eyei 
Sweeter  rapture;  soar  on  hi^h ! 
Then  thy  life  will  know  no  night, 
And  thy  death  be  robed  in  light 

Selected, 


the  paper,  and  scrape  off  all  the  seasoiuii|^ 
from  the  veal.  Pat  the  seasoning  into  a 
saucepan  with  the  gravy,  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  a  piece  of  batter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a 
little  salt.  Give  it  a  boil,  skim  it  well»  and 
pour  it  over  the  veal. 


%    ENIGM/VNo.  7. 

I  am  composed  of  13  letters. 

My  7,  2,  U,  12,  13  is  a  useful  liquid  ; 

My  10,  7,  2,  3  is  an  aquatic  bird ; 

My  2,  3,  1 1  is  a  creeping  insect ; 

My  9,  8,  1,  10,  11,  12,  2,  1  is  an  article  of 
household  furniture; 

My  3,  2,  4,  6  is  a  small  article,  useful  in 
building ; 

My  3,  5,  U  is  an  implement  used  for  fish- 
ing; 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  great  states- 
man. S.  W*  B. 


RECEIPTS. 


For  a  fit  of  repining^  look  about  for  the 
halt  and  the  blind,  and  visit  the  bed-ridden, 
the  afflicted  and  the  deranged,  and  they  will 
make  you  ashamed  of  complaining  uf  your 
lighter  afflictions.  Wherefore  doth  a  living 
man  complain  ? — 2  Sam.  iii.,  39. 


BV    MISS 


Cuaklitf  Veal, 

LBSLTB,   AXTTUOR    OF   "  SSVSNTV  ^  FIVB 
BECBIPTS/'  &C.,  &C 

Veai-a- la-mode, — Rub  a  fiflet  of  feal  all 
over  with  salt,  and  then  lard  it.  Make  a 
seasoning  of  chopped  sweet  herbs,  shalots, 
mushrooms,  pepper,  salr,  and  powdered  nut- 
meg and  mace.  Moisten  with  sweet  oil,  and 
cover  the  veal  all  over  with  it.  Put  the  ?eai 
into  a  tureen,  and  let  it  sit  for  several  hours 
or  all  night.  Then  take  it  out,  covered  as  it 
is  with  the  seasoning,  and  wrap  it  in  two 
•heeu  of  whitiB.paper,  well  buttered,  and  roast 
or  bake  iu     Wheu  it  is  quite  done,  take  off 


Veal  Cutlets, — Make  a  seasoning  of  grated 
bread,  minced  ham,  chopped  parslejTt  tall, 
pepper,  and  chopped  mushrooms,  if  yea 
have  them.  Mix  with  it  some  yolk  of  egif. 
Cut  the  veil  into  small,  thin  slices,  rub  them 
all  over  with  lard,  and  then  spread  ihe  sea- 
soning over  both  sides.  Wrap  up  each  cutlet 
carefully  in  white  paper,  oiled  or  buttered. 
Bake  them  slowly  lor  three  quarters  of 
hour,  and  serve  them  up  in  the  papers. 


Raising  Soldiers  for  the  TFar.— The 
President  has  ordered  861-2  reginnents  to 
be  raised :  viz., — 1  in  Rhode  Island,  De- 
laware, Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  each;  2  in 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut^ 
Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri,  Michigan  and  Texas; 
3  in  Maine,  North  Carolina,  Qeorgia«  Ala. 
bamh  and  Illinois;  4  in  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana  and  Tennessee;  5  in 
Virginia;  6  in  Ohio;  8  in  New  York; 
and  one  battallion  in  the  District  ol  Co- 
lumbia ;  and  all  for  what  ?  Let  eaoh  of 
us  consider  wherefore,  and  with  what  pro- 
bable results,  general  and  private 


Seeds. — The  Modem  Egyptian  Beans  and 
Wheat  are  described  on  page  244.  Plant  the 
beans  now,  the  wheat  in  the  anmmn. 

Catalpa  seeds, — Seeds  in  a  hairy    film. 
Plant  now. 
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CHURCH  OF  THE  SEPULCHRE  AT  JERUSALEM. 


'(       We  h«ve  here  the  interior  of  the  ohiiich, 

(  ivbich  DOW  stKode  over  the  spot  where  is 

{  said  to  haTo  bern  llie  tomb  in  which  the 

'  body  of  Jeeus  Christ  was    laid   after   his 

f  crucifixion,  and  from  which  it  rose  on  the 

/  third  d«y.     The  peculiar  interest  connect- 

j  ed  with  the  acenea  which  there  occurred, 

}  wonld  natorfiliy  lead  ua  to  wish  to  visit  the 

j  spot,  especially  if  any  remnant  of  the  place 

I  were,  to  be  seen.     Yet  the  chief  advantages 

I  which  wa  coald  derive  from  a  visit,  even 

I  under   the  moet    iavorable  circumstances, 
irould  depend  on  the  state  oT our  own  hearts 

/  and*  minds.     The  devoted  Christian,  there- 

)  fiire.  may  rest  assDred,  that  if  his  study  and 

\  meditation  of  the  scenes  relating  lo  the 

I  place  and  neighborhood,  described  in  John 

I  19 — 17,  42,  20j   1,  18,  as  well  as  by  tba 
other  evangelists,  and  the  various  allusions     i 
(Bade  lo  ihem  in  other  parts  of  the  Scrip-  " ' 


tiires,  cause  not  emotjons  of  the  most  affect' 
ing  nature,  and  a  practical  influence  u] 
his  life,  he  would  find  nothing  on  the  spot 
that  could  supply  the  deficiency.    In  this  ! 
case,     as     in     many    othera,     the    bncy  S 
legiiimalely  trained  by  truth  an4  the  bible, 
can  depict  the  scene  well  enough.     Like  • 
many  a  mistaken  devotee  of  "things  viai-   i 
ble,"  the  man  who  depends  on  eKtemal  im- 
pressions would  be  exposed,  by  a  visit  to   ', 
this  spot,  to  a   stronger  temptation  to  look   j 
for  something  wilboul  his  own  bosom,  and   ] 
to  Rx  on  something  aside  from  the  tme  oh 
jects  of  faith,  hope  and  love ;  in  short.  It 
become  an  idolater  instead  of  a  Christian. 

The  following  description  of  the  church,  < 
and  the  pretended  sepulchre  beneath  it,  we  . 
copy  from  Dr.  Jones'  "  Excursions,"  Chap-  < 
ler  15. 

Descending  from  Mount  Ziw,  we  enlao  | 
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ed  a  street  whkh  is  lined  with  fruit  shops 
and  houses,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two 
stories  in  height,  of  stone*  the  windows 
•mall  and  the  exterior  very  pkki.     This 
street  is  ahout  one  thousand  feet  in  length. 
At  Its  further  extremitv  on  our  right  was 
an  edifioe  distinguished  by  its  size  and  mas- 
siveness,  but  presenting  on  the  exterior  only 
a  bare  waA  pierced  with  a  few  narrow  win* 
dows.    This  was  '<  The  Church  of  the 
Jloly  Sepulchre."    It  forms  altogether  a 
block  of  masonry  about  one  hundred  and 
six^  feet   by  one  hundred  in  width,  in 
which  are    included   the  ohapel    of    the 
Crucifixion,  the  ohuroh  of  the  Sepulchre, 
some  small  chapels,  and  a  monastery,  the 
cloisters  of  the  monks  occupying  the  por- 
tions of  the  buildinjg  next  the  street.    Just 
before  coming  to  this  building,  we  entered  a 
low  door  in  a  stone  wall,  and  then,  havinff 
descended  along  a  narrow  alley,  we  turned 
presently  to  the  left,  and  had  before  us  the 
oouh  and  grand  entranoe  to  the  church. 
On  our  left  was  the  ohurch  tower,  but  with- 
out bells,  as,  with  Uie  single  exception  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  bells  are  not  allowed  tp 
Christian  churches  in  Turkey.    The  height 
of  this  tower  has  also  been  reduced,  from  a 
similar  feeling  oi  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
their  Turkish  masters.    Three  sides  of  the 
court  were  formed  by  a  mass  of  buildings 
of  irregular  shape,  while  the  fourth,  or 
that  k>oking  towards  the  west,  was  open ; 
in  the  central  part  was  an  arched  portal  or- 
namented  witn  columns   of  yerd-antique, 
and  sculptures  of  the  Norman  style  of  ar* 
chitecture :  it  was  open  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  and  I  believe  is  so  daily  for  an  hour 
or  two  in   the  morning.     After  this  it  is 
closed,  the  key  is  returned  to  the  Turkish 
governor,  and  admittance  during  the  rest 
of  the  day,  if  desired,  must   be  purchased 
from  hiro. 

Passing  through  this  door,  the  visitor 
finds  himself  in  a  hall  or  vestibule,  about 
forty  feet  long  by  twenty  in  width  :  and  in 
front  of  him,  on  the  floor,  a  slab  or  reddish 
marble,  with  huge  candlesticks  and  candles 
at  either  end ;  they  call  it  the  stone  of  unc- 
tion, and  say  that  on  it  our  Saviour's  body 
was  anointed  previous  to  interment.  And 
here  commences  a  series  of  legends  and 
fictions,  dealt  out  unsparingly  to  the  visitor, 
which  often  produces  disgust,  and  always 
jar  on  the  feelings  of  the  pilgrim  whose 
mind  is  not  steeped  in  the  grossest  credu- 
lity. 

Turning  now  to  th^  left  we  came,  at  the 
distance  of  about  twenty  feet,  to  a  large 
way  which  admitted  us    into  a  circular 


church,  quite  lofty,  and  about  fifty  feet  in 
-diameter. 

The  lower  part  of  this  is  lined  with  a 
range  of  pitastres,  between  which  arc  arch- 
ed openings  into  a  dozen  chapels,  scnne 
used  by  the  Copts,  Greeks,  and  ArmenianSL 
and  some  occupied  by  altars  connected 
with  the  legends  which  have*  just  been 
noticed.  Aoove  these  runs  a  corridor,  and 
the  whole  is  sui'mounted  by  the  targe 
dome  which  had  drawn  my  attention  when 
on  the  top  of  our  nnonastery..  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  area  of  this  church  is  a  structuro 
of  masonry,  about  eight  feet  wide,  eight  ^r 
nine  in  height,  and  about  twelve  io  length  ; 

^at  one,  is  a  marble  platform,  raised  about 
twelve  inches  from  the  floor,  with  steps 
quite  around,  and  bordered  part  of  the 
length  with  a  low  marble  wall  or  parapet 
on  either  side ;  the  other  end  of  this  struc- 
ture, instead  of  being  square,  has  three 
faces,  in  which  are  very  small  chapels  for 
the  Copts,  Abyssinians,  dtc.  The  structure 
itself  is  heed  with  the  richest  piarbles,  in 
compartments,  and  enriched  with  mouldings, 
and  has  on  the  summit  a  little  tower  like 
a  lantern,  used,  I  believe,  as  a  vent  for  the 
smoke  from  some  lamps  within  the  tomb. — 
Yes,  this,  they  tell  us  is  the  tomb  of  our 
Savior,  hewn  originally  in  the  solid  rock  ; 
but  that  the  exterior  rock  has  bem  cm 
down  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  shell,  in  the 
shape  of  a  chapel,  with  its  exterior  suriiBbee 
enriched  in  this  manner  with  marble.  If 
this  be  so,  they  have  sadly  disguised  the 
place,  for,  being  lined  with  marble  also  in 
the  interior,  it  has  now  not  the  leist  resem- 
blance to  what  the  Scripture  account  of  it 
would  lead  us  to  expect  The  entrance  is 
at  the  end  towards  the  east.  We  ascended 
the  marble  platform,  and  entering  by  a  low 
door  found  ourselves  in  a  chamber  about 
six  feet  wide  and  &^e  in  depth,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  an  upright  column  irregularly 
shaped,  about  two  feet  in  height  They  eay 
it  is  the  stone  on  which  the  angel  sat  when 
he  announced  the  resurrection  to  Bfary 
Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James, 
and  Salome.  At  the  further  end  of  this 
room,  at  the  corner  on  the  lefl,  is  a  low 
door ;  and  there,  stooping  down,  we  entered 
another  chamber  about  six  feet  squsre. — 
One  half  of  this  latter  apartment  was  occu- 
pied by  a  marble  sarcophagus ;  and  in  this, 
they  say,  was  deposited  the  body  of  our 

'  Crucified  Savior. 

Yet,  although  for  reasons  already  given, 
I  have  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  spot 
of  our  Savior's  interment,  the  assertion  that 
this  is  the  sepulchre  itself^  wants  confi 
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tion;  and  the  marble  coffin,  or  sarcopha- 
gus, I  cannot  regard  as  any  thing  more  than 
a  mere  representation  of  the  grave,  or  the 
place  where  the  body  was  deposited ;  and 
ibr  this  it  is  by  no  means  happily  chosen* 
This  may  be  the  sepulchre,  cut  on  the  out- 
side into  the  form  of  a  little  chapel ;  but  as 
nothing  but  marble  is  seen  both  within  and 
on  the  outside,  the  native  rock,  if  it  exists, 
being  no  where  allowed  to  appear,  we  have 
no  means  of  satisfying  ourselves  that  it  is 
so ;  and  the  circumstances  are  altogether 
suspicious,  particularly  when  taken  in  con- 
oexkMi  wkh  the  ip&ny  other  assertions,  with 
regard  to  sacred  places  in  Jerusalem,  which 
are  manifestly  beyond  belief.  The  coffin 
is  of  white  marble,  slightly  marked  by  a 
few  veins  of  a  light  blue  color ;  it  is  rec^ 
tangular,  six  feet  long  within,  about  three 
feet  broad,  and  two  feet  two  inches  in  depth ; 
being  in  ail  respects  exactly  like  the  an- 
cient sarcophagi  found  all  over  Greece  and 
in  Asia  ;  the  cover  remains,  and  the  whole 
exterior  has  a  slight  degree  of  roughness, 
as  if  it  might  once  have  been  exposed  to 
the  weather.  This  is  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  ancient  tombs  still  to  be  seen  in 
great  numbers  about  Jerusalem,  and  parti- 
cularly  in  the  district  lying  north  from  the 
present  city.  They  are  composed  some- 
tiroes  of  a  single  chamber,  sometimes  of  a 
succession  of  chambers,  cut  in  the  solid 
rock,  with  a  rectangular  cavity  large 
enough  for  a  body,  h\  the  i}oor  at  the  side 
of  the  chamber ;  in  the  larger  chambers, 
there  are  more  than  one  cavity,  and  in  a 
few  cases,  instead  of  being  cut  in  the  floor, 
they  htm  a  box  against  the  side,  but  cut 
aJao  out  of  the  solid  rock.  In  no  case  that 
i  have  heard  of,  has  a  marble  sarcopha- 
gus been  found  within  them,  none  would 
be  needed :  and  even  in  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  of  some  magnificence,  northward 
from  the  cityy  the  native  rock  has  been  ex* 
etusively  employed.  The  evidence  is  al- 
together agamst  this  marble  sarcophagus, 
and  I  cannot  yield  it  my  belief. 

After  leaving  the  Greek  chapel,  we 
crossed  to  the  western  side  of  this  circu- 
lar church;  and  here  entering  a  narrow 
winding  painage,  came  presently  to  a  floor 
of  naked  rock  with  two  graves  cut  in  it, 
called  the  Sepulchres  of  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea  and  of  Nicodemus.  They  are  just 
deep  enough  to  contain  a  body ;  that  of 
Nicodemus  is  only  about  four  feet  and  a 
half  in  lengths 

From  this  place  we  were  taken  to  a 
chapel  on  the  northern  side  of  the  church, 
where*  they  say,  our  Savior  appeared  to  the 


Virgin  after  his  resurrection ;  and  next,  by 
a  winding  passage,  to  a  place  in  the  rear 
of  the  Greek  church,  wnere  are  altars, 
marking,  it  is  said,  the  spots  where  they 
cast  lats  for  his  garments  ;  where  he  was 
confined  till  they  had  prepared  the  cross  ; 
where  occurred  the  conversion  of  Longi- 
nus,  the  officer  who  pierced  his  side  with  a 
spear,  &c.  Here  also  we  were  conducted, 
by  a  descent  of  forty  steps,  into  a  large 
cave,  the  place  where  Helena  discovend 
the  cross.  They  tell  us  that  the  Jews,  in 
order  to  stop  the  adoration  of  the  cross  by 
the  early  Christians,  cast  it  here  into  a 
hole  called  the  **  Valley  of  Corpses,"  where 
it  remained  three  hundred  years ;  that 
Helena,  on  digging  for  it,  discovered  three 
crosses,  and,  unable  to  distin^^uish  which 
was  the  one  she  was  searchmg  for,  had 
them  carried  to  the  place  where  is  now  the 
phapel  of  the  Virgin,  and  where  was  then 
a  woman  at  the  point  of  death ;  and  that 
the  sick  person  being  made  to  touch  tHem, 
two  produced  no  effect,  but  the  third  or 
true  cross  restored  her  immediately  to 
healtjh. 

Ascending  from  the  cave,  and  following 
another  dark  passage,  we  came  presently 
into  a  chapel  about  fifteen  feet  square,  one 
side  of  which  is  formed  by  a  bare  precipi- 
tous rock.  This  is  a  portion  of  the  rocKy 
knoll  of  Golgotha  or  Calvary ;  and  here 
they  showed  us  a  rent  or  fissure  about  six- 
teen inches  in  width,  telling  us  that  it  was 
formed  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion,  when 
the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  In  twain, 
and  with  the  quaking  of  the  earth  the  rocks 
were  rent. 

After  giving  an  impatient  ghmce  at  these 
various  spots,  we  passed  on. 

On  entenng  the  vestibule  from  the  outer 
court,  on  the  right,  at  the  distance  of  about 
thirty-five  feet,  is  a  narrow  stairway' of 
eighteen  steps,  cut  in  the  solid  rook,  and 
leading  to  a  platform  elevated  about  sixteen 
feet  above  the  lower  church,  an3  nearly 
square,  having  aKout  forty  feet  on  each 
side.  This  is  Calvary.  The  surface  is 
now  level,  and  naved  with  red  marbles ; 
and,  by  a  kind  or  partition  formed  of  two 
arches  with  square  columns  between,  is 
divided  between  two  chambers,  one  being 
nearly  square  and  the  other  oblong.  They 
are  surmounted  by  a  dome,  more  peaked 
than  that  over  the  church  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre. 

The  place  where  the  crosses  stood  during 
the  crucifixoD  is  in  the  first  chamber,  at  its 
northern  side. 
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The  greater  number  of  persons  must  hare 
heard  of  **  Lloyds,"  but  eomparaiively  few, 
we  believe,  are  aware  of  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  term,  '*  Lloyd's  "  is  an  institution  nest- 
ling in  the  heart  of  London,  and  finding  ac- 
commodation in  certain  apartments  in   the 
nonh  and  east  sides  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 
In  these  apartments  the  greater  part  of  the 
business  of  the  entire  mercantile  navy   of 
Ghreat  Briuin  is  transacted.   Lloyd's  is  known 
everywhere:  for  there  is  not  a  newspaper 
published  in  any  part  of  the  globe  but  has 
tome  allusion  to  it.     It  is  a  focus  in  which  is 
collected    every    notable    event    concerning 
every  ship  that  sails  from  British,  and  occa- 
sionally from  continental  ports.    The  estab- 
lishment consists  of  a  fraternity  of  ship-assu- 
rers,   technically  "underwriters;"  in    other 
woids,  subscribers  to  bonds  which  they  enter 
into,  to  insure  the  proprietors  of  ships  and 
freights  from  losses  at  sea. 

A  visit  to  this  nucleus  of  shipping  business 
and  shipping  news  is  full  of  interest.  It  is  a 
spot  whence  branch  out  chains  of  communi- 
cation to  the  "  uttermost  ends  o(  the  earth." 
Wherever  civilization  has  once  set  her  foot, 
there  some  direct  or  indirect  agent  is  ready 
to  take  note  of  any  ship  that  may  appear  in 
sight,  and  to  give  help  to  any  which  may 
need  it ;  and  by  his  reports  such  circumstan- 
ces, be  they  ever  so  trifling,  find  their  way  in 
due  time  to  Lloyd's. 

The  man  who  gave  his  name  to  this  great 
system  of  sea^nsurance  and  maratime  intel- 
ligence was  a  htunble  individual,  the  keeper 
of  a  coffee-house  in  Lombard  Street:  and 
here  the  underwriters  used  to  assemble,  as  a 
convenient  spot  near  the  Royal  Exchange, 
the  centre  of  British  commerce.  At  what 
period  Lloyd  died  is  unknown,  and  little  can 
be  told  regarding  him.  Allusion  is  made  to 
his  coffee-house  as  a  place  for  auctions,  in  a 
poem  entitled  The  Weekly  Skopkeepeff  pub- 
lished in  1700* 

**  Then  to  Lloyd's  coffee-house  he  never  fidts, 
To  read  the  leUers  and  atlend  the  sales." 

In  1710,  Sir  Richard  Steele  dates  from  it 
(Tatler,  No.  346)  his  Petition  on  Coffee-house 
Orators  and  Newsvenders :  Addison  also,  in 
the  Spectator  for  the  23d  of  April,  1711, 
makes  Lloyd's  Coffee-bouse  the  scene  where 
one  of  his  papers  of  minutes  was  dropped. 

The  auction  business  then  transacted  at 
Lloyd's  is  now  transferred  to  Grarra way's 
Coffee-house.  The  underwriters,  in  1771, 
took  a  lease  of  the  British  Herring  Compa- 
ny's offices  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  where, 
with  subsequent  additions,  they  remained  till 
the  whole  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  a 
few  years  ago.  On  the  renovation  of  the 
Exchange  buildings,  they  took  possession  of 
handsome  and  commodious  new  premises; 
and  it  is  these  which,  with  this  scanty  histo- 
torical  information,  we  are  now  prepared  to 

^    enter. 

)       Proceeding  to  the  north  end  of  the  eastern  • 
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outer  portico  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  progr 
is  stayed  by  two  large  glazed  doors,  which, 
yielding  to  a  slight  pressure,  open  at  the  foot 
of  a  handsome  flight  of  stairs.  Each  step  is 
formed  of  a  single  stone,  fourteen  feet  long, 
brought  from  the  Craigleilh  quarriea  near 
Edinburgh.  At  the  top  of  this  noble  stair- 
case you  enter  a  spacious  hall,  whence  in- 
gress to  the  different  apartments  is  obtained. 

The  6rst  room  into  which  we  were  shown 
is  a  comparatively  small  one.  Arouud  ihe 
walls  are  reading  desks,  breast  high,  cue  of 
which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  room.— 
Half  way  between  the  ceiling  and  the  floor 
is  a  gallery,  like  that  of  a  library,  used  for 
consulting  the  rollers  of  maps  with  which  the 
walls  are  lined.  This  may  perhaps  be  re 
garded  as  the  most  important  room  in  the 
house,  and  is  certainly  the  most  exciting  one 
to  the  parties  concerned.  It  contains  a  num- 
ber of  mdices,  bv  means  of  which  the  regis- 
ters of  haps  and  mishaps,  as  they  are  daily 
reported,  may  be  readily  consulted.  When 
we  entered,  several  persons  were  turning 
them  over,  and  tracing,  with  careful  finger, 
the  columns,  in  search  ot  the  name  of  the 
ship  in  which  they  were  interested.  Having 
been  rcierred  to  the  proper  spot  on  one  of  the 
pages  of  two  enormous  ledgers,  called  *'Lloyd^s 
books,"  they  there  obtain  the  information  tljcy 
seek.  If  their  ship  has  been  merely  met  on 
the  high  seas  by  another,  or  "  spoken  with," 
or  has  touched  or  arrived  at  a  particular  port, 
the  news  is  entered  against  the  name  of  t!.e 
ship  in  ordmary  characters ;  but  if  any  acei- 
cident  has  happened — a  wreck,  a  fire,  a  severe 
collision— it  is  recorded  in  large  characters, 
occupying  two  lines:   hence,  the  technical 

f^hrase  applied  to  such  casualties — "  double 
ines."  The  moment  the  doors  of  the  estab- 
lishment are  opened,  (at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,)  there  is  a  crowd  of  persons  ready 
to  rush  to  these  ominous  books,  especially 
when  the  weather  has  been  stormy ;  and 
many  an  insurer  leaves  them  with  the  know- 
ledge'that  he  is  by  many  thousands  poorer 
than  he  had  reason  to  expect  before  consult- 
ing them. 

This  apartment  may  be  regarded  as  a  small 
section  of  the  larger  and  more  important  un- 
derwriters' room — as  noble  a  place  of  business 
as  exists  anywhere.  It  is  one  bimdred  feet 
lon^  and  forty-eight  feet  wide;  the  roof, 
which  is  beautifully  ornamented,  is  sup|K»rted 
by  two  rows  of  scagliola  colMmns.  It  is  fit- 
ted up  with  mahogany  tables  and  seats  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  subscribers.  These 
are  of  two  classes :  first,  **  underwriters,"  who 
are  the  actual  insurers  of  ships :  and  second, 
insttrance  brokers.  In  all  commercial  trans- 
actions of  a  large  and  complicaVd  kind,  the 
.  broker,  or  middle-man,  is  indis|)^sablc  A 
merchant  who  wishes  to  insure  a  particular 
sort  of  goods  going  by  sea,  could  not  effect 
the  transaction  at  once  with  an  underwriter, 
from  his  not  knowing  the  exact  man  whose 
coonexioM  lie  in  his  particulai  branch  of 
commerce,  or  who  is  willing  to  purchase  the 
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risk.  While  he  has  been  bunting  for  such  a 
penoot  his  goods  may  have  b^n  shipped* 
and  perhaps  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
But  the  broker  obviates  this.  He  is  ready  to 
deal  both  with  the  insurers  and  msured  at  ail 
timet,  and  makes  his  profit  by  contracting  for 
the  risk  from  the  latter,  at  a  trifle  higher 
rate  than  he  effects  it  with  the  former.  Bv 
his  agency,  in  short,  an  open  market  is  ah 
ways  kept,  and,  in  this  respect,  no  broker  is 
•0  usefbl  as  the  insurance  broker. 

It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  more  exciting 
life  than  that  of  the  underwriter.  A  sudden 
change  of  weather,  or  the  non-arrival  of  a 
ship  at  the  time  she  is  eqtpected  or  is  "  due,'* 
sinica  him  from  the  highest  hopes  of  profit 
down  to  the  deepest  dread  of  loss.  Under- 
writers  are  found  who  do  not  object  to  specu« 
late  on  the  safety, of  ships  in  equally  despe- 
rate circumstances^  or,  to  use  their  own  slang. 
*'  to  take  a  few  thousands  on  them  at  a  very 
ioiig  price;"  and  vast  sums  of  money  are 
daily  won  and  lost  this  way.  This  is  gaot- 
bling. 

At  the  end  of  their  room  is  a  machine  call* 
ed  an  Anemometer,  which  registers  the  state 
of  the  wind  during  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
night. 

On  the  Xo^  of  the  Royal  Exchange  may  be 
seen  a  sort  of  mast,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a 
Ad,  precisely  like  that  attached  to  a  modem 
winomill,  the  object  of  which  is  to  keep  a 
plate  of  metal  with  its  face  presented  to  thef 
wind.  Attached  to  this  plate  are  springs, 
which,  joined  to  a  rod,  descend  into  the  un- 
derwriters' room  upon  a  large  sheet  of  paper 
placed  against  the  wall.  To  this  end  of  the 
rod  a  lead  pencil  is  attached,  which  slowly 
traversea  the  paper  horizontally,  by  means  of 
clock- work.  When  the  wind  blows  very  hard 
against  the  plate  outside,  the  spring,  being 
pressed,  pushes  down  the  rod,  and  the  conse* 

3uence  is,  that  the  pencil  makes  a  long  line 
own  the  paper  vertically,  which  denotes  a 
high  wind.  At  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  ano- 
ther teicil  moves,  fi:uided  by  a  vane  on  the 
outside,  which  so  directs  its  course  horizon- 
tally, ihat  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  shown. 
The  sheet  of  paper  is  divided  into  squares, 
numbered  with  the  hours  of  night  and  day, 
and  the  clock-work  so  moves  the  pencils,  that 
they  lake  exactly  an  hour  to  traverse  each 
square  ;  hence  the  strength  and  directions  of 
the  wind  at  any  hour  of  the  twenty-four  is 
easily  seen.  Attached  to  this  machine  is  also 
a  rain-gayge.  By  consul tins^  it,  therefore,  the 
underwriter  collects  some  facts  which  guide 
him  in  his  operations  during  each  hour  of  his 
business-day 

The  number  of  subscribers  to  the  under- 
writers' room  has  been  estimated  at  from  one 
thousand  to  eleven  hundred.  They  include 
three  descriptions  of  persons: — Ist,  Those 
who  insure  at  their  own  risk,  and  with  their 
own  capital ;  2d,  Those  who  represent  at  a 
sabry,  the  various  marine  assurance  compa- 
nies :  each  of  these  classes  pays  twenty-five 
pounds  as  an  entrance-fee,  besides  an  annual 
subscription  of  four  guineas :  3d,  brokers  who 


pay  the  yeariy  four  guineas  only.  The  sums 
thus  collected  and  accumulated  make  the 
establishment  exceedingly  rich. 

The  regularity  and  punctuality  with  which 
the  subscribers  to  Lloyds'  pay  their  losses  is 
proverbial. 

The  next  department  we  were  shown  is 
called  the  Merchants'  Room,  which  occupies 

Sart  of  the  north  front  of  this  section  of  the 
loval  Exchange.  It  is  eighty  feet  long, 
and  of  a  proportionate  width.  Its  name  suf- 
ficiently indicates  its  purpose— that  of  afford- 
ing accommodation  to  merchants  who  wish 
to  do  business  with  insurers,  which  they  do 
through  brokers,  for  they  are  not  always  al- 
lowed immediate  access  to  the  underwriters. 
Here  strangers  are  admitted,  and  captains 
meet  the  owqprs  of  the  ships  they  command, 
although  they  have  a  special  room,  which  we 
shall  presently  advert  to. 

The  Captains'  Room  presents  a  contrast  to 
the  othar  in  every  respect.  It  occupies  a 
rounded  comer  of  the  Exchange,  and  is  small 
and  ill-shaped — a  kind  of  cofilee-room,  where 
refreshments  are  served,  we  believe,  to  all 
comers.  In  it  the  merchants  and  owners  of 
vessels  meet  the  capuiins  engaged  in  their 
various  branches  of  trade.  It  is  not,  however, 
▼ery  largely  resorted  to,  because  there  are 
other  coffee-rooms  frequented  for  the  same 
purpose.  Merchants  and  captains  engaged  in 
commerce  with  the  East  Indies,  resort  to  the 
Jerusalem  Coffee-house  in  Cowper's  Court, 
Corohill.  The  Jamaica  Cofiee-house  affords 
accommodation  to  the  West  India  shipping 
trade.  In  the  North  and  South  American,  in 
Throgmorton  street,  persons  interested  in  the 
commerce  with  the  Americas  congregate; 
whilst  those  engaged  in  trade  with  the  North 
of  Eurooe  go  to  *'The  Baltic"  Thus  the 
Captains'  Room  at  Lloyds'  is  extensively  su- 
perseded. The  subscription  to  it  is  one  guinea 
a  year. 

.  This  completes  what  may  be  termed  the 
public  part  of  Lloyd's. — Chambers*  Mag, 

Rekabkable  Bee  Hive.— A  lady  rented  a 
house  in  this  city,  a  few  weeks  since,  (savs 
the  St.  Louis  American,)  and  shortly  after  she 
moved  into  it  saw  bees  crawling  around  the 
floor.  At  length  she  found  that  they  came 
down  the  chimney.  Af\er  having  made  a 
fire,  a  humming  noise  was  heard  in  the  flue 
which  ran  parallel  with  the  one  from  her 
room,  the  fire-place  of  which  is  below.  Her 
sons  examined  the  top  of  the  chimney,  and 
to  their  utter  astonishment,  they  found  the 
flue  filled  with  honey,  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  top  of  the  chimney.  From  the  sound  of 
bees  below,  the  honey  must  extend  to  the 
depth  of  twenty  feet.  Whenever  the  family 
wish  to  enioy  a  delicious  repast,  they  have 
only  to  send  up  the  chimney,  blow  a  little  to- 
bacco smoke  in  the  flue  which  drives  the  bees 
below,  and  with  a  knife  cut  off  as  much  honey 
comb  as  they  wish,  and  that  of  the  nicest  kind. 
The  flue  of  the  chimney  in  which  the  honey  is, 
extends  to  the  basement,  and  was  never  used. 
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If  the  bird  has  been  killed,  find  the 
woand,  raise  the  feathers  which  corcr  it,  put 
a  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris,  (or  in  case 
it  cannot  be  obtained  substitute  dry  earth, 
ashes  or  bran)  upon  che  wound,  and  thrust 
into  it  a  plug  of  cotton ;  then  add  more  plat* 
ter,  earth  or  bran,  and  when  the  bleeding  is 
checked,  replace  the  feathers.  Next,  cleanse 
the  mouth,  and  stop  it  with  tow  or  cotton, 
introducing  plaster.  This  is  especially  ne- 
cessary in  case  of  birds  of  prey :  for  they  fre- 
quently disgorge  their  food. 

The  nostrils  should  be  plugged  with  cotton, 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture :  care  should 
be  taken  in  doing  this  not  to  distort  the  nos- 
trils, or  comers  of  the  mouth,  as  on  these  fre- 
quently depend  the  distinctions  of  genera,  or 
species. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  make  the  following 
observations;  open  the  eyes  and  take  exact 
note  of  their  color ;  and,  if  you  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  his  attitude  When 
livmg,  note  it  down,  that  when  he  is  stuffed 
he  may  be  placed  in  the  same  position. 

Note  whether  he  perches  or  otherwise,  i.  e., 
to  follow  the  habit  oi  lighting  on  a  branch  or 
rail,  in  contradistinction  to  alighting  on  the 
ground  or  in  water :  thus,  a  robin  perches,  a 
wild  duck  does  not. 

Are  his  thighs  bare,  or  hidden  by  the  plu- 
mage of  his  belly  I  Is  his  body  while  at  rest 
placed  verticaUv,  obliqtteiy  or  horizontally  ? 
Are  hit  wings  orawn  up  or  hanging  down  ? 
Do  thov  cross  over  the  tail  ?  Do  their  tips 
reach  the  end  of  the  tail,  or  half  its  lengtD, 
or  a  quarter  ?  What  is  the  exact  color  ofthe 
claws,  beak,  &c 

Now  hold  the  bird  by  the  bill,  shake  him 
gently,  to  get  rid  of  the  loose  plaster,  and 
return  the  feathers  to  their  natural  position. 
To  do  this  you  may  blow  upon  him,  but  al- 
wavs  in  the  direction  of  the  feathers.  Then 
roll  up  a  sheet  of  strong  paper  into  a  cone, 
and  pMce  him  head-first  within,  taking  care 
not  to  derange  the  feathers,  as  it  is  extiemely 
diflicult  to  replace  them  properly.  The  legs 
should  be  stretched  along  the  tail,  and  the 
wings  placed  close.  Now  do  up  the  package, 
after  placing  within  the  notes  you  have  taken 
respecting  the  bird;  then  put  it  carefully 
into  the  box ;  and,  if  you  have  several  packa- 
ges, put  the  largest  at  the  bottom. 

Of  Skinning  Birds, 

Previously  to  skinning,  however,  if  the  fea- 
thers are  bloody,  dissolve  a  little  soap  in  wa- 
ter, and  wash  them  well;  wash  again  in 
clear  water,  and  sprinkle  on  powdered  plaster 
of  Pans.  This  last  if  applied  several  times, 
will  completely  dry  the  feathers,  as  it  absorbs 
the  water,  and  forms  a  crust  which  is  to  be 
rem6ved. 

If  the  fkt  of  the  bird  has  exuded  and  stained 
the  feathers,  apply  a  slight  coat  of  spiriu 
of   turpentine,  wash   it   out    with   a  'solu- 


tion of  potash  in  water,  then  with  aleohol,   < 
and  lastly  with  pure  water.  \ 


The  first  4hing  in  skinning  is  to  empty  the 
stomach,  (or  crop,)  if  it  be  distended,  as  its 
contents  may  escape  through  its  mouth«  and 
stain  its  plumage.  To  do  Uiia,  hold  the  bird 
up  by  the  legs,  and  with  the  other  hand 
squeeze  the  contents  down  to  the  mouth, 
where  they  may  be  easily  removed  ;  dry  up 
the  moisture  at  the  mouth  With  the  plaster, 
as  before  directed  and  stop  it  with  cotton* 

.  If  the  bill  of  the  bird  is  short,  so  that 
there  will  be  difficulty  in  pullmg  it  out,  from 
within  the  skin,  when  the  latter  is  tamed 
upon  the  head,  as  will  be  hereafter  explain* 
ed,  pass  a  wire  through  the  nostril,  and  bring 
the  two  ends  up  into  a  knot.  With  this  y<m. 
may  handle  the  beak,  and  prevent  it  from 
tearing  the  skin  during  the  operation  of  skin- 
ning. Lay  the  bird  upon  his  back,  the  head 
towards  your  left  hand,  the  tail  to  your  right; 
with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  band, 
draw  aside  the  feathers  down  to  the  skin,  in 
a  line  from  the  throat  across  the  breast  to  the 
belly ;  seize  one  of  the  edges  with  your  nip- 

EerSf  and  with  the  other  hand,  or  th«  flat 
andle  of  your  scalpel  or  knife^  detach  the 
skin  from  the  muscles,  as  you  raise  it  with 
your  nippers.  When  you  have  skinned  as  for 
as  you  can  go  under  the  wing,  sprinkle  on 
plaster  to  keep  it  from  the  flesh,  and  lake  up 
the  blood  and  fat ;  use  the  plaster  for  every 
such  necessity ;  turn  the  bird  and  operate  the 
same  on  the  other  side,  till  he  is  skinned 
right  and  left  to  the  roots  of  the  wines.  Ar- 
rived at  this  spot,  cut  off  the  wings  from  the 
body  with  scissors,  detach  the  skin  about  the 
base  of  the  neck,  and  cut  off  the  neck  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  body. 

'^  You  then  come  to  the  thighs,  which  cut  off 
like  the  wings,  at  the  first  joint  above  the 
fieshly  part  of  the  thigh.  The  skin  now  ad- 
heres only  on  the  back  and  lower  parts. — 
Turn  the  bird  back  upwards,  and  draw  the 
skin  gently  down,  separating  the  muscles 
with  your  finger  nails.  In  approaching  the 
tail,  stop  a  little  short  of  the  insertion  of  the 
feathers,  cut  it  off  with  the  tail  feathers  at- 
tached to  the  skin,  and  the  body  is  then  dis- 
engaged. 

It  remains^ to  separate  the  skin  Irom  the 
other  parts.  To  be^in  with  the  legs :  strip 
the  skm  from  the  thigh,  or  fleshv  part  of  the 
leg,  scrape  the  bone  with  the  blade  of  your 
scalpel,  and  carefully  remove  the  smallest 
particle  of  muscle  or  tendon,  then  give  the 
skin  and  bone  a  good  coat  of  the  preserva- 
tive* ;  stuff  the  thigh  with  cotton,  to  replace 
the  flesh,  and  bring  it  to  its  natural  shape. 

*-  The  preservative  is  prepared  by  taking 
two  parts  of  Castile  soap,  grated  fine,  and 
one  part  of  arsenic  acid,  (white  arsenic) 
putting  them  into  a  mortar,  add  water  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  paste  of  the  eonsistence  of 
cream,  then  nib  the  compound  till  intimately 
mixed. 
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KeiBOT«,  in  the  •une  nuuiQer,  til  remoantt 
of  hi  mod  muscle  about  the  tail,  apply  a  coat 
of  the  preserratiTe,  and  stuff  the  part  into 
shape.  Tieat  the  wings  in  a  siniilar  manner ; 
hot  these  Inst  will  require  no  stuffing. 

Tour  next  care  is  to  suip  the  head. — 
When  you  hare  drawn  the  skm  down  to  the 
esTity  of  the  ear,  have  a  care  that  it  does  not 
break  in  this  spot ;  detach  this  part  from  the 
head,  by  raising  it  under  the  little  bat:  form- 
ed by  the  membrane  of  the  ear,  plucking 
the  extremity  oi  this  last  out  of  the  canty  ot 
bone,  to  which  it  is  attached.  Keep  pulunff 
down  the  skin  till  you  reach  the  eyes,  and 
out  the  membrane  which  unites  the  eyelids 
to  the  edges  of  the  sockets.  Mind  that  you 
do  not  imure  the  eyelids  in  this  operation,  nor 
crush  the  ball  of  the  e^re,  which  would  total- 
ly  moil  the  plumage  with  its  liquid  matter. 

When  the  skin  &  drawn  quite  down  to  the 
roots  of  the  bill,  draw  the  eyes  from  their 
sockets  and  clean  the  latter:  remore  the 
mnmbffsnw  of  the  skull,  and  all  the  flesh 
about  the  bill,  and  lay  erery  bone  bare.  Cut 
off*  the  lower  pare  of  the  head,  that  you  may 
more  easily  extract  the  brain.  If  the  bird  be 
laige,  it  is  sufifeient  for  this  purpose  to  en* 
large  the  occipital  carity ;  the  whole  inside 
of  the  skull  may  then  be  cleansed.  Your 
work  of  stripping  is  thus  completed. 

Now  apply  your  presenratiTe  in  every 
place  where  you  deem  it  necessary ;  but 
aroid  the  ereuds,  as,  by  passing  through  the 
caTities  of  ihe  eyes,  it  would  stain  the  iea- 
there.  Stuff"  the  skuU,  the  orbiu  of  the  eyes 
and  bill  This  done,  imroediateW  turn  the 
skin  of  the  neck,  which  has  been  nitberto  in- 
side out,  back  agam.  All  this  must  be  done 
with  dispatch :  the  skin  of  the  head  is  rery 
slender  and  dries  quick.  Once  dry  it  will  be 
dtffieiilt  to  turn. 

Until  you  hare  acquired  dexterity  in  the 
practice,  you  would  do  well  to  keep  the  skin 
moist,  by  sprinkling  it  with  alcohol,  or  eren 
water.  The  skin  of  the  neck  is  very  pliant : 
take  care  not  to  stretch  it  much  in  skmning, 
tttming  or  stuffing. 

As  soon  as  the  whole  skin  is  restored  to  its 
nroper  shape,  set  the  plumage  in  order ;  for, 
if  yea  postpone  this  till  the  skin  be  dry,  you 
will  ind  it  impossible.  For  this  purpose, 
hold  it  bjr  the  bill,  shake  it  gently,  blow  in 
the  direction  of  (he  feathers,  pinch  down 
with  a  pahr  of  forceps  any  contrarr  feathers, 
with  the  save  inscrument  open  the  qrelids, 
and  put  them  into  shape  by  arranging  the 
stuffimg  in  the  sockets.  Introduce  the  pre> 
senrative  at  the  bill ;  and,  if  wanted,  stuff  in 
eoctoo,  to  replace  any  deficient  member,  as 
the  tongue,  Urynx,  &c. 

We  now  come  to  a  process  the  more  indis* 
pcnaeble,  ioasmueh  as  it  determines  the  pee- 
sibility  of  giving  the  wings  a  good  position  in 
moonting.  The  bone  which  joins  the  wing 
to  the  body  is  named  the  kmmrus  ;  the  two 
next,  which  articulate  with  this  and  run  close 
together  the  whole  of  this  length,  are  the 
wmdhu  and  cMttr.    Take  each  wing  }ff  (he 


h  nmems  and  draw  them  together  over  the 
back :  then,  with  a  needle  or  awl»  pass  a 
wire  between  the  radius  and  cubiter  or  each, 
and  twist  the  ends  <^  the  wire  together,  so  as 
to  bring  the  wings  a  line  (1-lOth  of  an  inch) 
or  two  apart,  in  the  smallest  birds,  three  lines 
in  those  of  the  size  of  a  lark,  and  progres- 
sively for  the  rest.  It  is  necessary  to  be  ex- 
plicit here,  for  the  point  is  essentiaL  The 
above  distances  are  to  be  reckoned  between 
the  upper  edges  of  the  wings  when  elevated, 
and  from  the  joint  made  by  the  articulation 
of  the  humerus  with  the  radius  and  cubiter  of 
one  wing;  to  the  same  joint  of  the  other 
wing.  This  done,  apply  a  coat  of  preserva- 
tive to  the  bones  of  the  wings,  and  to  every 
part  of  the  skin :  but  take  care  that  none  of 
it  touch  the  feathers,  or  the  stain  would  be 
diflScttlt  to  efface. 

The  remainder  of  the  stripping-process  will 
not  require  any  details.  No  cavity  or  Ibid 
should  remain  empty:  bring  it  out  to  iu 
natural  sise.  It  should  not  be  stiifled  harder 
than  to  offer  about  the  same  resistance  as  a 
sponge  when  pressed.  Vour  bird  is  now 
itufied :  if  it  is  to  be  sent  away  before  moun- 
ting, close  the  edges  of  the  skm  if  necessary, 
and  keep  it  free  m>m  dampness. 

Materiali  for  Stuffing. 

Couon  for  small  birds,  and  for  those  of  any 
size  where  you  can  afford  the  necessary 
quantity.  If  the  subject  is  small,  and  the 
cotton  of  a  long  staple,  cut  it  up  with  the 
seissofs. 

Flax  and  hemp,  combed  fine,  for  birds  of 
the  size  of  a  pigeon. 

Moss,  picked  clean  and  baked  in  an  oven, 
for  birds  the  size  of  a  hen,  or  lar^rer. 

Common  grass,  baked,  sometimes  straw, 
is  used  for  very  large  animals.  If  obliged  to 
use  substitutes,  be  carefbl  to  select  ve^able 
matter,  as  other  articles  attract  insects. 

Different  parts  of  an  animal  may  be 
stuffed  with  different  materials,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  cavity  to  be  filled.  Where 
you  have  sufficient  time  and  your  subject  is 
valuable,  soaking  the  stuffing  in  strong  alum 
water  84  hours,  taking  care  lo  dry  it  com- 
pletely before  use,  is  an  additional  means  of 
preservation. 

0/  Mimniing  Birds. 

To  mount  an  animal  is  to  give  him  the 
attitude,  grace  and  air  of  animation,  which 
he  possessed  while  living. 

A  bird  is  mounted  either  j^rwA  or  pr^mrtd, 
when  fresh,  the  operation  is  performed  im- 
mediately after  skinning.  In  the  last  case 
we  suppose  the  skin  has  become  dry  after 
skinning  and  stuffing,  when  it  must  be  soAen^ 
ed,  in  order  to  receive  a  inroper  shape* 

SulgectB  generally  receive  the  first  prepa- 
tion  at  a  distanee  from  the  vjfoi  where  thev 
are  finally  arranged  for  the  cabmet  Weshatt 
suppose  this  last  mstance,  and  give  diretions 
hereafter.— Lee,  N.  Y.,  May,  1846.    H.  N.  P. 
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AN  ANCIENT  TABLE,  OR  TR[CLINIUM. 


'f  The  GreeKS,  Romans,  Hebrews,  bd^ 
S  some  other  nations  in  certain  periods  of 
i  their  history,  sometimes  reclined  at  their 
i  meals.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in 
t  order  lo  render  intetligibte  some  passages 
?  in  ancient  books,  particularly  in  the  New 
I  Testunent 

(  A  elimium  WM  a  long  and  broad  conch, 
i  with  cushions,  having  a  low  step  at  the  end 
/  to  mount  it  by,  on  which  the  persons  lay  at 

>  length,  when  about  to  ear,  resting  on  one 
i  elbow,  with  their  food  placed  on  a  narrow 
I  table  before  them.  Three  of  these  were 
I  placed  at  feasts,  in  the  form  of  a  sqaare 
I  opea  at  one  end,  and  the  guests  ranged 
?  themselves  <m  the  three  sides,  while  atien* 
/  dants  found  cosy  access  ih  the  middle.— 
)  Three  cliniums,  (or  clinia,)  thus  placed, 
S   were  called  a  (nc^intwn. 

I  In  Pompeii  we  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
f  ingasingleoliniuni.  It  was  made  of  8l(»e- 
^  work,  in  a  small  garden,  with  a  Ittlle  stone 
i  table  before  it  Ii  was  formed  like  a  so* 
(  Jid  bench,  wide,  and  with  a  gentle  slope  be- 
/  hind,  and  Was  doubtless  intended  for  the 
/  fiimily  and  friends  to  recline  upon  in  sum- 
t  met,  while  paraking  of  fruits  or  other  re. 

>  fteshmcnts,  amidst  the  shades  and  flowers 
}  with  which  the  retired  little  spot  had  evi- 
i  dmily  been  supplied — serenteen  hundred 
J  years  before! 

•  Wo  are  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
i  this  was  not  the  earliest  position  at  meals. 
S  We  have  before  us  old  FatliorMontfaufion's 
J  cclohrerpd     folio    work,    entitled    "  Ami- 

^ — 


quity  explained,"  (translated  by  David 
Humphreys— London,  1722 ;)  and  we  find, 
in  the  3d.  volume,  Chapters  7  artd  8,  the 
following  remarks,  with  drawings  of  sever- 
al sorts  of  Tables,  copied  from  Medals, 
<bc. 

"  In  ancient  times  it  was  the  custom  lo 
sit  at  table  as  we  do  at  this  day,  every  man 
m  his  proper  seaL  So  Homer  describes 
the  guests  always  siitinf;  round  a  table. 
Thus,  speaking  of  Ulysjes's  arrival  at  the 
palace  of  Alcinous,  he  makes  that  prince 
seat  him  in  a  magnificent  chair,  and  com> 
mond  his  son  Laodamas  to  give  him  place. 
The  Egyptians,  ApoUodorus  says^  in 
Alhenieua,  sal  at  toble  in  days  of  old,  and 
lived  v^ery  frugally.  They  likewise  sat  at 
Rome  until  the  end  of  tbe  second  Punic 
war,  when  they  began  lo  introduce  lymg 
down  at  table. 

"For  this  change  I  know  no  cause  more 
plausible,  than  what  Mercurialis  brings, 
which  is,  that  they  then  began  to  eat  re- 
clining, when  the  use  of  baths  grew 
iashi<H)able :  for,  it'  being  then  customary 
to  bathe  before  supper,  and  nfler  bathing,  to 
go  and  lie  down,  and  to  have  their  suj^iers 
brought  to  bed  to  them,  it  thence  became  an 
universal  custom,  both  at  Rome  and  through- 
out the  whole  Roman  empire,  to  e«l  in 
that  posture.  This  custom  was,  however, 
at  that  time,  okl  in  Orccca. 

"  In  process  of  time  the  extravagance  of 
the  Rontaos  showed  iisclf,  not  only  in  the 
expense  of  their  feasts,  but  of  their  beds." 
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HARROWS. 
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n  th«Te  are  many  kinds.    Of  (he  }        Fig.  I,  the  square  harrow,  which  may 

commoa    triangnlar  rorm,  from  the  light  \  be  used    single  or  deuble.      Piioca    vary 

one-bone  up  to  the  large  fou^hone  bar*  5  according   to   the   size,   from    93  00    lo 

row.  <  «15  00. 


Fig  2  is  the  Geddec  Folding  Harrow,  i  lowing  rales  should  be  obwrred  in  making 

i   whtca  npon  the  whole  we  eeleem  the  beat,  l  harrows, 

;   Sonre  of  the  larger  sixes  are  so  constructed  S         1.  Let  the  frames  be  joined  logether,  in 

that  the  front  and  rear  parts  can  be  detach-  (  the  centre  with   hbges,  so  that  the  two 

ed,  foraang  two  single  harro»ra,  which  can  J  halves  may  be  ahle_^  to  mo»e  ^^"'^^^y'^ 
be  used  separately  when  desired.    Tbefbl- 


.*„ 
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the  harrow  to  pass  over  ()uite 
ground,  and  touch  it  all  with  its  teeth ;  but 
if  the  harrow  were  made  of  pieces  put  to- 
gether without  hinges,  it  cottld  not  do  it, 
and  thus,  in  passing  over  uneven  surfaces,  ^ 
one  half  of  the  land  would  scarcely  be 
touched. 

2.  The  teeth  should  be  of  the  best 
Swede's  iron,  steel-point^,  drawn  to  fit  a 
mortice  in  the  beam,,  largest  at  the  lower  or 
under  side  of  the  beam,  and  gradually 
tapering  to  the  top ;  with  a  screw  cut  on 
the  top  of  the  tooth,  and  then  made  fast 
with  a  nut  screwed  down  tight  over  a  thick 
washer.  Teeth  which  are  not  listened  into 
the  arms  of  the  harrow  with  nuts  and  screws 
through  a  tapering  mortice,  are  continually 
gettin^r  loose,  more  especially  ki  rough  or 
stony  ground  ;  and  when  loose  they  present 
an  uneven  sur^ce ;  and  not  only  do  the 
work  imperfectlv  and  unevenly,  but  make 
the  harrow  haraer  to  draw,  and  therefore 
more  tiresome  for  the  team,  especially  when 
the  forward  teeth  slip  up,  as  they  are  most 
likely  to  do,  and  the  hind  ones  keep  fiiat. 
The  teeth  are  also  liable  to  drop  out  (if  not 
screwed  iu)  when  the  harrow  is  turned  over 
double  to  DC  carried  in  or  out,  or  from  field 
to  field.  The  loss  of  a  single  tooth  is 
sometimes  a  serious  injury  to  a  day's  work* 

The  Geddes  Harrow  is  superior  to  the 
square  harrow,  as  it  draws  easier,  moves 
steadier,  and  without  shaking  of  the  whifHe- 
trees.  It  is  also  more  readily  cleaned  of 
foul  stuff,  and  can  bo  more  easily  weighted 
when  necessary. 

Sufficient  aUention  is  not  paid  to  harrow- 
ing. It  is  the  next  most  important  opera* 
tion  after  plowing.  The  harrow  should  run 
from  four  to  six  inches  deep,  cutting  up  all 
the  lumps,  and  leave  the  ground  in  a  finely 
pulverized  state. 

The  price  of  these  harrows  varies  from 
85  to  $14.  They  have  from  fourteen  to 
thirty  teeth. 

Eruplioii  of  Mount  Ifec/it.— A  letter 
from  Copenhagen,  of  the  IGth  of  April, 
says : — **  The  packet  which  arrived  yester- 
day from  Rcikavik,in  Iceland,  has  brought 
us  letters  from  that  town  of  the  8th  of 
March,  (four  days  later)  which  give  curi- 
ous details  respecting  the  malady  under 
which  the  caule  were  suffering,  from 
having  eaten  grass,  &c,  covered  with  the 
ashes  vomited  by  Mount  Hecla.  ^Tkeac 
ashes,'  says  the  letter,  *  act  more  particu- 
larly on  tho  bones  of  the  animals  whteh 
I  5  have  swallowed  them.  Thus,  on  the  boMs 
\   of  the  feet  there  are  formed,  in  loss  tlian 


twtBty^our  boars,  osseous  excreecences,  of 
an  oblong  form,  which  gradually  aasuroe 
sp  formidable  a  development  that  they  pre- 
vent the  animals  from  walking ;  the  same 
phenomenon  is  then  manifested  in  the  low- 
er  jaw,  which  is  at  the  same  time  enlarged, 
and  extends  in  all  directions  so  considerably 
that  it  eventually  splits  in  several  places  ; 
whilst  on  the  teeth  of  the  upper  iaw  there 
is  formed  a  species  of  osseus  needles,  very 
long  and  pointed,  which  take  «oot  in  the 
lower  jaw,  and  even  traverse  it ;  a  phaae 
of  the  malady  which  alwavs  determines  a 
fatal  issue.'  As  high  winds  had  prevailed 
for  some  time,  the  volcanic  ashes  were 
scattered  throughout  the  island,  and  a  great 
number  of  cattle,  especially  oxen,  cows,  and 
sheep,  had  perished.  If  the,  eruption  of 
Hecla,  says  the  letter  from  Reikavik,  is 
prolonged  for  two  months  more,  all  the  m- 
ral  proprietors  who  have  not  chough  hay  to 
feed  their  herbs,  and  the  majority  are  in  this 
situation,  will  be  obliged  either  to  slaughter 
their  cattle  or  abandon  them  to  certain  death 
on  the  pastures  thus  poisoned  by  the  vol- 
canic ashes.  The  eruption  of  Mount  Hec- 
la WBS  extremely  violent.  The  flames 
which  issued  from  the  three  great  craters 
attained  the  height  of  14,000  feet,  and  their 
breadth  exceed^  the  greatest  breadth  of  the 
Picersen,  the  most  considerable  river  in 
Iceland.  The  lava  had  already  formed 
lofly  mounUiins,  and  amongst  the  masses  of 
pumice  stone  vomited  by  the  volcano,  and 
which  have  been  found  at  a  distance  of 
three-fourths  of  a  mile,  (a  French  league 
and  a  half)  there  were  some  which  weigh- 
ed half  a  ton,  (480  kilogrammes  French.) 
By  the  eruption  of  Hecla  the  enormous 
quantities  of  snow  and  ice  which  had  ac- 
cumulated for  several  years  on  the  sides  of 
that  mounUiin  have  been  melted,  and  partly 
fallen  into  the  river  Rangen,  which  has 
overfknved  its  bonks. 

The  waters  of  that  river,  which  runs 
almost  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hecla,  and 
which  receives  a  large  portion  of  the  burn- 
ing lava,  were  so  hot  that  every  day  they 
cast  upon  the  banks  numbers  of  dead  trout, 
almost  half  baked !  Every  niriit  vivid 
streaks  of  tho  aurora  borealis  illumined 
the  sky." 

A  gallant  wa$  was  lately  sitting  beside 
a  young  lady,  and  being  unaMe  to  think  of 
anything  dse  to  say.  turned  to  her  and  aslMd 
her  why  she  was  like  a  tailor  ? 

**  I  don't  know,*'  said  she,  with  a  pouting 
lip,  unless  it  is  because  I  am  sittii^  by  a 
goose." 
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cmennf  ATI  HiBvosiGAii  9ocibtt« 

This  Society  has  issued  a  circular  letter  to 
persoDS  in  different  paru  of  the  coaatry,  in- 
▼iiing  their  amstance  in  coUecting  infbrraa- 
tioQ  respecting  the  flourishing  State  of  Ohio. 
We  make  the  following  extracts*  as  they 
eoatatn  hiou  that  may  he  useful  to  other  so- 
cieties. 

This  Society  was  established  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  collecting  and  preserving  together  in 
one  j^lace,  and  in  a  permanent  form,  the  frag* 
ments  of  the  early  hislorv  of  the  Great  West, 
that  are  now  scattered  throughout  her  broad 
and  magnificent  region,  and  exposed  to  obli- 
rion  by  the  death  of  the  ased,  who  have 
facts  sull  in  remembrance ;  the  forgetfulness 
of  the  younff  who  have  traditions  of  facts 
but  feel  not  the  importance  of  keeping  them 
in  recollection,  and  by  changes  constantly 
taking  place  that  tend  to  the  destruction  of 
such  documents  as  may  be  of  essential  ser- 
vice. The  trouble  is  but  little*  and  the  plea- 
sure of  the  pursuit  will  be  more  than  an  ade- 
quate remuneration. 

The  written  and  published  matter  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  West  is  not  Toluminous; 
but  it  IS  scattered  so  widely,  and  has,  most 
of  it,  been  so  long  out  of  prmt  that  the  great 
difficulty  is  in  getting  a  copy  of  it. 

There  ia  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  sinde 
library  in  the  West  where  all  the  works  rela- 
tiog  to  its  early  occupation  may  be  found.-* 
They  are  scattered  throughout  the  country ; 
bat,  perhaps,  no  where  collected  in  one  li- 
bcary.  Many  of  them  are  to  be  found  upon 
the  ahelres  of  private  libraries,  one  volume  in 
a  place,  not  valued  in  itself^  because  too 
meagre  and  imperfect,  and  are  thus  suffered 
to  remain  in  obscurity  until  finally  dispersed 
or  lost.  We  wish  to  arrest  this  process,  by 
collecting  and  preserving  them ;  although  a 
singie  pamphlet,  or  book,  is  not  of  much  im- 
portance, but  when  a  thousand  books  are  uni- 
ted thev  derive  value  from  each  other,  forming 
a  oomplete  department  of  history. 

It  ia  nor  in  printed  books  alone  that  historr 
is  to  Be  found :  all  manuscripts,  or  copies  of 
manuscripts  of  a  historical  or  biographical 
character,  or  which  will  serve  to  illnstrate, 
in  any  way,  the  deeds,  habits,  manners,  cus- 
toms and  pursuits  of  the  pioneers  and  early 
•eitlers ;  files  of  old  newspapers  or  odd  num- 
ben ;  scraps  of  newspapers  coataining  perso- 
nal incidents,  obituary  notices  or  narrations ; 
letters,  or  copies  of  letters  of  the  same  kind ; 
magazines,  reviews,  and  other  periodical 
publications;  journals  of  Congress,  lagisla- 
tures>  general  assemblies,  conventions,  public 
bodies,  etc.,  etc ;  especially  those  that  have 
been  published  on  account  of  their  historical 
value,  or  relating  to  the  Indians,  or  travels, 
or  discoveries,  or  expeditions  to  examine  the 
county ;  facts  respecting  tbe  navigation  of 
the  Western  waters,  statistical  documents, 
or  tables  of  population,  meteorological  obser- 
vations, agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures, 


etc;  topographical  descriptions  of  cilieSf 
towns,  counties,  states,  ete. ;  reports,  descrip- 
tions and  doings  of  benevolent,  political,  re- 
ligious, or  other  associations;  historical 
works,  relating  to  American  historv,  or  sub- 
jects in  any* way  connected  with  it;  old 
maps  of  all  kinds,  no  matter  how  much  di- 
lapidated, they  will  be  valuable  to  us;  |)oiw  ( 
trait9,  views  of  cities,  towns,  antiquities, 
buildings,  or  curiosities  ia  the  West,  will  be 
particulArly  acceptable,  as  we  wish  to  make 
a  collection  of  the  portraits  of  persons  desei^ 
ving  our  country's  regard ;  the  stories  of  pio- 
neers, reduced  to  writing;  the  first  settle- 
ment of  your  town,  city,  or  county— when  it 
took  place,  whence  came  the  emigrants,  what 
peculiar  circumstances  attended  the  location ; 
your  first  churches,  schools,  mills,  court- 
houses; notices  of  prominent  settlers  de- 
ceased ;  of  the  hardships  and  dangers  they 
iroderwent.  Every  thing  of  this  nature  will 
be  within  the  scope  of  our  design. 

We  are  particularly  desirous  to  do  justice 
to  our  predecessors,  the  Indians,  and,  for  that 
purpose,  shall  endeavor  to  snatch  the  few 
fragments  concerning  them,  still  in  existence 
among  the  whites,  before  they  are  irretrieva- 
bly lost.  We  wish  tocoUect  the  early  Indian 
treaties  before  1784,  and  such  iacu  as  you 
may  personally  know,  or  can  collect  Irom 
others,  respecting  their  prominent  chiefs,  sa- 
chems and  orators;  their  songs  and  civil  regu- 
lations, habits,  rites,  customs,  implements, 
dress,  ice. ;  their  wars,  ancient  residences, 
numbers,  ancestry,  alliances,  and  present  con- 
dition. 

To  inhabitants  of  the  West  the  dicular  says : 

Are  there  within  your  vicinity  or  know- 
ledge, ancient  mounds,  walls,  ditches,  pyra- 
mids, or  excavations  which  you  can  describe, 
with  the  implements  or  utensils  found  in 
them  ?  If  you  are  unable  to  jg^ve  a  drawing, 
and  description  in  detail,  will  you  inform  us 
where  they  are  situated,  and  who  would  be 
likely  to  give  us  an  account  of  them,  as  we 
wish  to  make  a  catalogue,  and  mark  their  lo- 
calities on  a  map  ? 

The  society  (says  the  circular)  are  prepa- 
ring as  complete  a  catalogue  as  possible,  of 
books,  pamphlets,  maps,  etc,  relating  to 
American,  and  more  particularly.  Western 
History,  statistics  and  antiquities ;  giving  the 
title, name  of  the  author  and  publisher;  when 
and  where  published,  etc.,  and  remarks  on 
the  authenticity,  especially  if  its  statements 
are  thought  to  oe  incorrect  and  fabulous ;  we 
hope,  therefore,  none  will  omit  to  communi- 
cate such  facts  as  they  are  in  possession  of, 
that  will  aid  in  completing  the  list. 

We  expect  to  be  able  to  publish  the  most 
valuable  manuscripts  that  come  into  our  pos- 
session, and  to  reprint  many  of  those  rare  and 
ancient  historical  works  and  pamphlets,  no 
longer  to  be  found  in  book  stores. 

Editors  may  do  us-  much  ffood  with  little 
labor,  by  forwarding  to  our  address  all  news- 
papers that  contain  articles  of  the  kind  above 
alluded  to,  to  be  preserved  and  arranged  in 
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our  library,  and,  for  sucb  favors,  they  will  be 
remembered  ia  our  diatributions. 

Persons  possessing  books,  volumes  of  news- 
papers, original  manuscripts,  letters,  papers, 
etc.,  and  who  do  not  ieel  willing  or  at  liberty 
to  part  with  them,  may  make  a  special  depo- 
sit of  them,  taking  a  receipt  for  the  same,  and 
having  the  liberty  to  withdraw  the  same  at 
pleasure. 

Communications,  when  sent  bv  mail,  may 
be  directed  to  the  Society,  care  of  A  Randall, 
librarian.  Packages  the  same,  care  of  R. 
Buchanan,  No.  26  Columbia  Street,  between 
Maine  and  Sycamore. 

Those  who  forward  any  manuscripts,  docu- 
ments or  information,  above  alluded  to,  will 
receive  in  such  manner  as  they  may  direct, 
equivalent  publications  of  our  own. 

if  you  cannot  furnish  any  thing,  will  jfou 
inform  us  of  the  existence  of  such  materials 
as  are  within  your  knowledge,  or  of  any  per- 
son that  would  be  likely  to  f 

Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Randall, 

Cor,  Sec,  pro  lenuy  Cin,  Hist.  Soc 

THB  PINK. 

This  plant  is  the  type  of  a  natural  order, 
the  Caiyophyllacese,  which  are  herbs  with 
opposite  entire  leaves,  destitute  of  any  ap- 
pendages at  their  base,  the  stems  swelling 
out  at  the  knots  ;  flowers  are  regular ;  calyx 
of  four  or  tive  sepals  or  eup'leaves ;  the  co* 
rolla  or  blossom  oi  the  same  number,  some- 
times .wanting  :  stamens  as  many  or  twice  as 
many  as  the  petals ;  styles  or  stigmas  two  or 
five,  distinct ;  capsule  two  or  five-valved,  or 
opening  onljr  at  the  apex  by  twice  as  many 
valves  as  stigmas.  The  primitive  Pinks  are 
simply  red  and  white,  emitiinf  a  fragrant 
odor ;  but  cultivation  has  altered  the  shades 
and  doubled  the  petals,  and  we  have  them 
now  from  a  delicate  rose  color  to  a  perfect 
white,  and  from  a  deep  red  to  a  brilliant 
scarlet ;  in  many  varieties,  opposite  colors  on 
the  same  flower.  The  garden  Pink  has  be- 
come p.ssociated  with  the  memory  of  a  grand- 
son of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  the  young  Duke 
of  Burgundy.  Some  persons  tried  to  persuade 
him  that  Nature  obeyed  his  will,  by  ordering 
that  Pinks  which  he  had  planted  came  up  in 
a  single  night,  and  by  removing  the  pats,  and 
substituting  others,  reallv  made  him  think  it 
was  so.  One  night,  unable  to  sleep,  he  wish- 
ed to  rise,  but  was  then  told  it  was  midnight. 
««  Well,"  replied  he.  "  I  will  have  it  day,'^ 

The  DiANTHUS  PRor.iFFB — Garden  Pink,  is 
in  the  class  Decandria ;  order  Digynia.  The 
generic  name  is  from  the  Greek,  meaning  di- 
vine flower,  so  named  from  its  pre-eminent 
beauty  and  frao^nce;  it  is  characterized  bv 
the  inferior  cylindrical  calyx,  one-leaved,  witn 
four  or  eight  scales  at  the  base  i  petals  five, 
with  claws ;  capsule  cylindrical,  one-celled, 
opening  at  the  top.  Our  species  is  the  pret- 
ty pink-flowered  anitual,  occasionally  found 
in  gravelly  pastures,  with  the  flowers  clus- 
tered in  heads.    This  plant  is  a  native  of  Af- 


rica ;  it  had  fboad  its  wa^  into  Spain  at  the 
time  of  Augustus  Csesar ;  it  was  taken  from 
Biscay  by  the  conquering  legions  he  sent  there 
t,o  put  down  a  rebellion,  and  by  them  con- 
,veyed  to  Rome,  where  it  was  a  great  favorite, 
and  was  universally  worn  in  the  chaplets  of 
fragrant  blossoms  at  meal  times;  from  whence 
it  was  disseminated  throughout  Europe.  It 
was  early  introduced  info  our  own  coofttry, 
and  is  now  in  its  palmiest  days.  Its  true 
origin  not  being  i^eneratly  known,  Shaw,  an 
English  poet,  considered  it  a  native  of  Italy, 
where  at  present  it  is  little  valued,  as  the 
modern  Italians  hold  perfumes  in  aversion : 
in  the  following  lines  he  thus  alludes  to  both 
ideas. 

In  fair  Italia's  bosom  born 
Dianthus  spreads  his  fringed  ray. 

And  glowing  'mid  the  purpled  mom. 
Adds  fragrance  to  the  new  bom  day. 

Oft  by  some  mould'ring  time-worn  tower, 
Or  classic  stream  he  loves  to  rove. 

Where  dancing  nymphs,  and  satyrs  blithe, 
Once  listened  to  the  notes  of  Love. 

Sweet  flower,  beneath  thy  natal  sky. 
No  fav'ring  smiles  thy  scents  invite ; 

To  Britain*s  worthier  regions  fly. 
And  paint  her  meadows  with  deligbU 

It  is  the  emblem  of  Lively  and  Pure  Affec- 
tion.   Mary  Robinson  sings — 

Each  pink  sends  forth  its  choicest  sweet, 
Aurora's  warm  embrace  to  meet. 

It  has  no  medicinal  properties  that  entitle 
it  to  much  consideration. — Selected. 


Clerical  Punishment  in  the  Middle  iiges. — 
A  curious  discovery  was  made  more  thaa  a 
century  ago,  during  some  excavations  near 
the  chapter  house,  adioiniuff  Thornton  Ab- 
bey, Lincolnshire,  England.  It  was  first  men- 
tioned by  Stukely,  who  visited  the  ruins  in 
1772.  He  says  that  *'  upon  taking  down  the 
old  wall  there,  they  found  a  man  with  a  can- 
dlestick, table  and  book,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  been  murdered.*'  Tradition  has  al- 
ways asserted  that  it  was  an  abbott  wko  suf- 
fered this  punishment.  The  skeleton  of  a 
man  thus  murdered  was  found  some  3rears 
ago  at  Coldingdon  Abbey.  Another  instance 
was  recently  discovered  at  Temple-Braer, 
Lincolonshire. 


Dr.  Edson,  brother  to  Calvin  Edson,  now 
deceased,  the  ffreat  living  skeleton  who  ex- 
hibited himself  in  this  country  and  Europe 
some  twelve  years  since,  is  now  traveUlng 
through  the  countris  a  skeleton  counterpart 
of  his  deceased  brother.  He  is  now  42  years 
years  of  age,  five  feet  six  inches  in  height, 
and  weighs  only  50  lbs. — a  mere  mass  of 
human  iones^^Roch*  Adv. 
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JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

BitTAeU  ftom  llie  Jeiuiial  of  a   Father,  on 
hla  Travels*    Kept  fir  hii  CtUldreu. 

AJlrni^f  Mmreh  Z7th.t  Sabbath  afteroooQ. — 
This  morniDg  I  regretted  that  I  had  left.  m¥ 
bible  at  home,  for  I  found  nooe  in  the  hotel, 
where  I  am  stayiaff,  and  no  other  b6oi 
proper  for  the  Sabbath.    I  think  I  shall  never 

fi  from  home  again  without  a  bible.  What 
saw  today  has  impressed  me  deeply  with 
tbe  importance  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  well ; 
an/!  the  day  appears  to  me  of  greater  use 
ihao  I  hare  before  thought  it.  Perhaps  J 
on^ht  rather  to  say,  that  I  see  now,  more 
plainly  than  in  a  long  time  before,  the  evil 
eoQseqaences  of  not  keeping  it  aright. 

My  parents  brought  me  up  to  honor  the 
Sabbath ;  and  I  hope  I  feel  in  some  good  de- 
gree grateful  for  it.  If  they  had  allowed  me 
to  stay  from  church,  or  to  read  any  books 
DOC  relating  to  religion  ;  or,  had  they  set  me 
the  ezample  of  doing  otherwise,  how  danger- 
'ios  it  would  have  been  for  me  to  go  to  thou- 
sands of  places  which  I  visited  in  my  youth  ! 
I  now  can  see  how  their  instructions  and  ex- 
amplesy  with  the  habits  I  formed  under  them, 
affected  me  even  while  I  was  a  boy.  When 
I  first  leA  home,  and  lived  in  the  country,  at 
the  aze  of  ten,  I  did  not  violate  their  rules, 
thougii  I  was  far  from  them.  There  indeed 
I  had  other  people  to  oversee  and  direct  me : 
bat  I  bad  no  desire,  as  I  can  recollect,  to  dis- 
obey, being  attached  to  my  parents,  and  feel- 
ing a  sense  of  God's  oversight.  While  I  was 
in  College,  I  never  studied  my  lessons  on 
Sunday,  nor  engaged  in  play  or  even  in  light 
coQversation  from  choice. 

Even  mftar  I  became  a  professor  of  religion, 
though  I  was  often  too  cold-hearted,  mvo- 
ioas,  backsliding  and  unfaithful,  I  believe  I 
nerer  sat  down  to  read  a  book  on  the  Sab- 
bath whieh  I  did  not  belieVe  to  be  an  ap- 
propriate one  for  the  day.  My  associations  of 
mmd,  foTDaed  at  home,  were  always  favor- 
able to  the  reading  of  God's  word,  to  retire- 
ment, meditation,  self-examination  and  prayer, 
to  conTersing  with  serious  people,  and  attelnd- 
iag  ehareh.  Even  while  I  was  in  foreign 
kods,  at  an  early  age,  though  all  things 
around  were  full  of  gaiety  ana  thoughtleea- 
aeas,  I  had  resolution  enough  to  resist  and 
eonteract  them  all. 

I  now  see  that  if  my  father  and  mother 
eould  hare  given  me  a  bagfuU  of  gold,  or  a 
large  house,  with  ererytbingin  it  I  wanted, 
it  would  not  have  been  as  great  a  kindness 
in  them,  as  it  was  to  tealih  me  to  keep  the 
Sabbath.  You  know  what  1  am  now  travel- 
ling for.  When  I  arrived  here,  I  found  about 
half  a  dozen  men  were  at  this  house,  as  I  was 
told  I  ahoaUl,  whom  I  was  to  help  all  I  could 
for  BD  important  thing.  Well,  they  were 
dad  ID  see  me,  and  when  they  had  read  the 
fetters  I  i^ve  some  of  them  from  friends,  they 
talked  w^ith  me,  and  we  did  all  we  could.  I 
had  thought  they  were  religious  men:  but  I 
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presume  they  had  not  been  taught  to  honor 
the  Sabbath  day  as  I  had  been.  When  I 
came  down  into  the  private  parlor  this  morn- 
ing, which  we  had  to  stay  in,  I  looked  round 
for  a  bible  or  other  serious  book :  but  not 
finding  one,  and  being  alone,  I  looked  out  of 
the  window,  to  see  God*t  light  shining  from 
his  sky,  and  to  thmk  of  Him.  You  know 
how  I  like  to  look  at  the  east  in  the  morning. 
There  is  no  sight  more  glorious  to  me.  The 
hotel  stands  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  and 
the  window  looked  towards  the  east,  over 
many  houses  and  several  fine  churches,  and 
down  two  or  three  streets.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Hudson  river  is  a  high  hill,  on 
which  the  soldiers  used  to  encamp,  when 
they  were  preparing  to  march  towards  the 
lakes  in  tbe  French  wars.  Over  that  hill  the 
sun  had  lisen ;  and  I  thought  how  many 
years  it  was  since  G^  had  made  it  rise  over 
our  ancestors,  and  how  merciful  he  had  been 
to  our  country  ever  since,  in  the  days  of  my 
father,  my  grandfather,  and  my  great-grand- 
father. 

By  and  by  my  friends  came  in  ;  and  I  had 
hoped  to  converse  with  them  much  on  good 
things,  and  go  to  church  with  some  of  them. 
But  they  soon  began  to  talk  about  the  busi- 
ness in  which  we  had  been  engaged,  and  I 
eould  not  make  them  change  the  subject. 
Before  long  they  got  paper  and  books,  and 
began  to  write  a  long  piece  which  ihey  wish- 
ed to  leave  with  a  man,  to  let  him  know 
their  wishes  after  their  departure.  I  kept 
myeeif  away  from  them,  sometimes  sitting 
by  the  fire,  sometimes  reading  some  hymns 
which  I  found  in  my  pocket  book,  which  [ 
had  wnttenat  home  with  a  pencil.  I  thought 
they  might  wish  to  talk  with  me  about  the 
aubieet  of  their  writing,  and  intended  to  say 
to  them  that  I  did  not  attend  to  such  thinga 
on  the  Sabbath.  They  did  not  do  so,  and  I 
was  glad  of  it. 

Oh,  thought  I,  how  thankful  I  ought  to  be 
to  God,  because  he  has  not  always  put  me  in 
such  a  situation  !  How  glad  I  am  that  I 
know  his  command  :  *'  Remember  tbe  Sab- 
bath day  to  keep  it  holy  !'*  How  glad  I  am 
that  my  dear  children  are  now  with  (heir 
mother,  saying  their  hymns,  or  reading  the 
bible,  or  other  good  books,  or  preparing  for 
church !  Then  I  thought  that  I  wouQl  try 
every  Sabbath  to  make  them  love  God's  day, 
and  teach  them  all  I  could :  for  if  they  have 
to  go  about  the  world  hereafter,  it  will  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  them  to  have  the 
habit,  and  to  love  the  practice. 

There  was  another  thing  I  thought  of. . 
When  I  went  into  the  hall,  there  I  saw  a  poor 
boy  sitting  in  a  chair.  He  was  one  of  the 
•waiters,  and  has  to  stay  almost  all  day,  and 
till  late  at  night,  to  see  when  any  of  the 
eople  living  here  want  anything.  Last  night 
saw  him  there  asleep.  He  was  tired  ;  and 
when  I  was  in  my  room,  I  prayed  to  God  for 
him,  to  be  his  friend,  for  I  was  afraid  he  had 
no  other. 


! 
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When  I  saw  bim  this  morniDg,  I  thooght* 
O  how  hard  it  must  be  lor  that  poor  boy  to 
be  good  or  wise  !  What  if  I  had  been  left 
so,  to  speod  m?  Sabbaths  in  the  passage  of  a 
hotel,  required  to  look  at  erery  body  who 
cam^  in,  and  to  ask  myself  the  questions. 
What  can  that  person  want ;  does  he  wish  to 
have  his  boots  brushed,  to  have  his  baggage 
brought  up  or  down,  to  see  the  landlord,  to 
get  his  breakfast  or  dinner  ?  O,  what  time 
should  I  have  had  to  think  of  (>od,  or  whom 
should  I  have  found  to  teach  me  anything  1 
And  I  thought,  what  if  one  of  my  children 
should  ever  have  to  do  such  thmgs  for  a 
living  ?  But  then  I  thought  ac^in,  Grod  can 
take  care  of  a  boy  even  in  such  ti  situation. 
Josepti  was  worse  off  when  he  was  put  into 
prison,  and  David  when  pursued  by  Saul,  and 
forced  to  live  with  the  Philistines,  and  to  stay 
in  a  cave.  This  poor  boy  has  something  to 
do,  and  that  keeps  him  from  idleness  and 
wickedness :  and  he  has  a  comfortable  bed 
and  plentv  of  food  and  clothes.  So  he  is  bet. 
ler  profiaed  for  than  Jesus  Christ  while  he 
was  in  this  world :  for,  as  he  said,  **  the 
ibxas  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the 
air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  hb  head."  So  I  turned  from 
tlie  boy  thinking,  that  if  my  children  should 
ever  be  poor,  and  have  to  work,  I  hoped  and 
prayed  that  they  might  be  cheerful  and  trust 
in  Uod,  and  try  to  do  their  best  in  his  sight, 
and  never  believe  that  he  has  forgotten  them* 

By  and  by  I  saw  children  walk  down  the 
hill  to  go  to  Sabbath  school.  There  were 
three  iiule  girls  going  down  one  of  the  streets, 
and  they  went  on  very  pleasantly,  as  they 
were  very  good  natured,  and  were  glad  to  go. 
I  saw  one  of  them  go  up  some  steps  m 
front  of  a  large  stone  house,  with  fine  white 
columns  before  it ;  and  I  thought  at  first  that 
it  was  a  church,  and  that  the  Sabbath  school 
was  in  some  part  of  it  But  I  then  saw  her 
rim  down  the  steps  on  the  other  side.  Then 
I  remembered  that  all  children  love  to  do  so 
when  they  can,  if  they  are  not  tired.  The 
other  two  ran  up  and  down  them,  and  then 
went  along  down  the  street. 

Those  Tittle  girls  looked  as  if  they  had 
poor  parents,  and  I  thought  that  they  perhaps 
had  not  a  very  comfortable  house  to  stay  in, 
or  books  to  learn  from,  or  that  their  pareois 
might  not  be  able  to  instruct  them.  This 
made  me  think  how  useful  Sabbath  schools 
are  to  such  poor  children.  I  saw  several 
young  meo  and  women  going  to  be  teachers ; 
and  I  thought  it  a  good  way  for  them  to 
spend  their  time,  because  many  young  people 
liave  no  good  place  or  company  for  the  Sab« 
bath  where  they  live;  and  at  Sabbath 
•ohools  they  can  find  good  company.  How 
much  better  ihim  to  be  talking  or  reading  of 
foolish  things,  or  to  be  in  the  streets  doing 
nothing  but  forming  bad  habits,  and  getting 
into  bad  company ! 

If  my  children  should  ever  live  where 
there  is  not  good  company  Jbr  the  Sab- 
bath,   1    hope    they  wUl  become  2Sabbath 


> 


School  teachers,  and  keep  company  with 
their  fellow  teachers.  Teaching  requires 
self-denial  and  study;  and  when  they  tell 
children  their  duty  to  Ood,  they  must  think 
of  their  own. 

MISCELIiANE.OUB. 

THB  LATE  MAJOR  RINGGOLD. 

The  deceased  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  General  Samuel  Ringgold,  of  Washiog- 
ington  County,  Maryland.  His  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  Gen.  John  Gadwalader,  of 
Philadelphia ;  a  distinguished  citizen,  in  the 
days  of  the  Revolution. 

He  entered  the  army,  as  Lieutenant  oi 
Artillery,  in  July,  1818,  having  graduated,  at 
West  Point,  with  much  honor ;  being  one  of 
the  first  whose  names  were  recordi^I  as  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  class.  He  was  at 
once  selected  by  Gen.  Soott  as  one  of  his 
aids;  and  served  in  that  capacity  several 
years,  and  ever  eojoyed,  in  a  very  eminent 
degree,  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  that 
distinguished  soldier.  Pending  the  distur- 
bances in  South  Carolina,  in  the  year  1832, 
the  deceased  was  there  on  duty,  and  he  has 
frequently  expressed  his  heartfelt  gratifica- 
tion at  the  peaceful  termination  of  the  un- 
happy difficulties  between  a  portion  of  the 
gallant  people  ot  that  St^te  and  the  General 
Government. — When  the  Indian  war  occurred 
in  Florida,  the  deceased,  then  a  Captain  of 
Artillerjr,  was  there  on  duty ;  actively  em- 
ployed, in  various  services,  until  the  wasting 
effects  of  the  climate  had  so  impaired  his 
health  that  he  was  prostrated  by  disease. 
For  «*  meritorious  services^  in  that  campaign, 
he  was  rewarded  by  the  rank  of  Brevet  Ma- 
jor. He  was  afterwards  selected  by  the 
Major  General  Comroanding-in-Chief  to  or- 
ganize a  corps  of  Flying  Artillery,  and  he 
paid  every  pooible  attention  to  the  inttrao- 
tion  and  discipline  of  this  arm  of  the  service. 
How  faithfully  he  performed  his  duty,  in  d^is 
respect,  the  wonderful  performances  of  bis 
admirable  corps  at  Fort  McHenry  and  other 
places,  and  on  the  fibld  of  Paio  Alto— 
fully  attest. 

He  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  bis 
exposure  during  the  Florida  oampaiffn ;  aad 
when  ordered  from  Fort  McHenry  to  join  the 
Army  in  Texas,  the  experienced  Horgeoo  at 
this  post  strongly  insisted  upon  his  physical 
inability  to  go  through  with  the  campaign.— 
But  he  strengthened  himself  for  duty,  and  as 
far  as  known  here,  he  was  never,  for  an  boor, 
unfit  for  service  since  he  left  the  Fort.  He 
fell  in  the  fierce  battle  of  the  8ih  inst.,  the 
same  ball  killing  his  horse  luder  him,  and 
wounding  him  mortally. 

The  deceased  was  an  acoompliahed  gentle- 
man, beloved  by  his  friends,  and  traly  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  de- 
voted to  his  profession,  and  justly  appreciated 
the  high  responsibilities  of  an  officer  in  com- 
mand.   He  rigidly  enforced  discipline,  at  ail 
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dines  and  in  all  thinjgfs ;  and  yet,  probably,  no 
officer  had  more  entirely  the  respect,  the  con* 
Idence  and  the  affectionate  regard  of  all  his 
officers  and  men,  than  the  jfallant  soldier  of 
whom  this  briei  sketch  is  given. 

The  deceased,  in  a  letter  to  his  immediate 
friendsy  written  just  as  the  Army  was  about 
to  march  for  Camp  Isabel,  (but  which  letter 
was  reeeiTed  only  since  the  sad  inteliiffence 
of  his  fall)  spoke  of  the  extreme  probaoility 
of  a  serious  rencontre  with  the  enemy,  and 
expressed  some  confidence  in  the  triumph  of 
oar  gallant  little  Army.  But  with  character- 
istie  coolness  he  also  adverted  ^o  the  great 
probability  of  his  own  fail  in  battle ;  and,  in 
anticipation  of  that  event,  he  made  a  brief 
will,  which  was  enclosed  in  that  letter. 

His  patriotic  words  to  the  friendly  officer 
who  came  to  his  assistance  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten : — *^  Don't  stay  with  me ;  you  have 
work  to  do :  go  ahead.*' 

Such  was  the  late  Major  RniGOOLD:  and 
many  such  brave  and  gallant  men  are  in  our 

The  Elephant  and  the  Locomotive, — A  few 
days  affo  there  was  a  *  monster  meeting'  at 
MorpeA.  Wombell's  elephant,  and  a  North 
British  locomotive  engine  having  arrived  ia 
the  course  of  the  afternoon.  The  engine  was 
drawn  by  fifteen  horses.  Mr.  King,  the 
manager  of  the  menagerie,  made  an  oner  oi 
the  services  of  the  elephant  to  surmoimt  the 
hiU  in  leaving  the  town.  His  kindness  was 
at  once  accepted ;  and  the  elephant,  appa* 
rently  proud  of  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  strength,  cheerfully  and  resolutely  under^ 
took  the  task.  When  yoked  .to  .the  load  he 
seemed  to  say  to  the  horses,  as  they  tuaged 
along  with  him,  *'~see  me  do  it !"  and  he 
neTer  once  paused  until  he  had  reached  the 
summit  of  tne  hill. — London  Paper,  • 


The  Insect  Scourge. — Advices  from  Cuba 
state  that  the  orange,  lime  and  everv  tree  of 
the  citron  kind  in  the  District  of  Matanzas 
and  io  other  sections  of  the  Island  are  perish- 
mg  trader  the  ravages  of  an  insect  in  shape 
like  a  flea,  which  light  on  their  verdure  by 
myriads,  and  deposit  white  adhesive  specks 
on  the  hark,  which  are  the  eggs  from  which 
the  worm  is  hatched,  which  nas  devastated 
ao  many  of  the  citron  and  orange  groves. 
Some  01  the  trees  are  whoNy  demanded,  and 
it  is  feared  that  this  blight  will  extend  itself 
orer  the  whole  Island. 


FORGET  ME  NOT. 

In  vain  I  searched  the  garden  through, 

In  vain  the  meadow  gay, 
For  some  sweet  flower  that  might  to  you 

A  kindly  thought  convey. 
One  spake  too  much  of  hope  and  bloom 
For  those  who  know  of  man  the  doom,  ] 
Adother,  qneen  of  the  parterre. 
Thorns  on  her  graceful  stem  did  bear; 


A  third,  alas !  seemed  all  too  frail 
For  ruder  breath  than  summer  gale. 

I  turned  me  thence  to  where,  beneatli 

The  hedgerow's  verdant  shade. 
The  lowliest  gems  of  Flora's  wreath 

Their  modest  charms  displayed. 
Lured  by  its  name,  one  simple  flower. 
From  its  sweet  sisterhood  I  bore, 
And  bade  it  hasten  to  impart 
The  breathings  of  a  fhithful  heart. 
And  plead — whate'er  your  future  lot, 
In  weal  or  wo— Forget-Me-Not 

MOBAL  OF   FlOWBBS. 


Lost  at  Sea, — The  ship  Clara,  which  ar- 
rived yesterday  from  Plymouth,  N.  H.  when 
in  lat  30  35,  Ion.  74,  came  in  contact  with 
the  Spanish  brig  Dion  from  Havana,  bound 
to  Majorca,  with  a  cargo  of  46,000  staves. 
The  Dion  being  in  a  sinking  condition,  the 
Clara  took  from  her  the  captain  and  crew, 
fourteen  in  number.— iV.  O.  Pic, 


Steamboat  Collision, — The  Diadem  and 
Pink  came  into  collision  on  the  Ohio  River, 
near  Rock  Island,  a  week  ago  Saturday^— 
The  Pink  sank  in  a  few  minutes,  and  Mr. 
Green  and  two  children,  and  Mr.  Frazier, 
owner  of  the  boat,  were  drowned.  Boat  and 
cargo  are  a  totat  wreck. 


Shipmeck.— The  Br.  brig  Canadian  from 
Cuba  for  Falmouth,  ran  on  the  jardinellos 
and  bilged.    Crew  saved. 

The  CflBiSTiAic  Aluancs.— This  Society 
has  begun  to  reap  some  of  the  benefits  of  its 
judicious  and  successAil  arrangements,  for  the 
collection  of  information  from  Italy,  and'  other 
preparations  for  decided,  extensive  and  per- 
severing exertions  for  the  free  introduction 
of  religious  light  into  that  interesting  coun- 
try. The  amount  of  valuable  information 
already  received,  is  sufficient  to  afford  many 
pages  of  matter,  which  will  be  read  with  avid- 
ity by  the  Christian  public  By  degress  it 
will  probably  be  laid  before  our  countrymen , 
as  opportunity  may  (^er.  It  is  a  kind  of  in- 
formation in  several  respects  most  desirable 
at  the  present  time.  Every  portion  and  class 
of  the  facts  obtained  and  sought  for  have  a 
practical  relation,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  of  equal  importance  to  ourselves  and 
to  oar  brethren  of  Italy.  They  will  give  us 
a  disposition  to  assist  them  in  bursting  from 
that  spiritual  thraldom  under  wlilch  they 
suffer,  and  at  the  same  time  will  make  us 
more  watchful  against  those  measures  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  it  among  us. 
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DBSCKIPTIOir  OP    CONNCCYICUT 

RIVBR« 


By  RooiE  WoLcoT,  of  Windsor,  thb  eae* 

I.IEST  OF  THE  CoNNFCTICUT  PoETS. 


SeUeiedfvr  ths  Amtnean  P*iuty  Magazine. 

«*Thi8  gallant  stream   keeps  running  tVom 

the  bead  ,    ^^ 

Four  hundred  miles  'ere  it  reach  Neptune  s 

bed. 
Passing  along,  hundreds  of  nvulets 
From  (either  bank  iu  crystal  waves  besets. 
Freely  to  pay  their  tribute  to  this  stream, 
As  being  chief  and  sovereign  unto  them. 
It  bears  no  torrent  nor  impetuous  course. 
As  if  'twere  driven  to  the  sea  by  force  : 
But  calmly  on  a  gentle  wave  doth  move, 
As  if  'twere  drawn  to  Thetis'  house  by  love. 
The  water's  fresh  and  sweet ;  and  he  that 

swims  /  .    |.    . 

In  it  recruits  and  cures  his  surfeit  limbs. 
The  fisherman  the  fry  with  pleasure  gtXs, 
With  seines,   pots,  aagles  and  his  trammel 

nets. 
In  it  swim  salmon,  sturgeon,  carp  and  eels ; 
Above  fly  cranes,  geese,  ducks,  herons  kud 

teals  * 
'  A.nd  swans,  which  take  such  pleasure  as  they 

fly. 
They  sing  their  hymns  oft  long  before  they  die. 

The  grassy  banks  are  like  a  verdant  bed 
With  choicest  flowers  all  enameled,  \  . , 
O'er  which  the  winged  choristers  do  fly. 
And  wound  the  air  with  wondrous  melody. 
Here  philomel,  high  perched  upon  a  thorn, 
Sings  cheerful  hymns    to  the  approaching 

mom. 
The  song  once  aet,  each  bird  tunes  up  bis 

lyfe, 
Responding  heavenly  music  through  the  quire. 

Within  these  tields  fair  banks  of  violet 
grows, 
And  near  them  sunds  the  air  periummg  rose. 
And  yellow  lilies  fair  enameled, 
With  ruddy  spot  here  blushing  hang  the  head. 

These  meadows  serve  not  only  for  the  si^ht, 
To  charm  lh«  eye  with  wonder  and  delight, 
But  for  their  excellent  lertilitv. 
Transcends  the  spot  that  'ere  beheld  Sol's  eye. 
Here  Lady  Flora's  richest  treasure  grows, 
And  here  'she  bounteously  her  gifts  bestows, 
The  husbandman,  lor  all  his  diligence. 
Receives  an  ample,  liberal  recompence. 
And  feasting  on  the  kidiiies  of  the  wheat. 
Doth  soon  his  labor  and  his  toil  fcirget.** 


Fur  tke  American  Penny  Migazine. 

ENIGMA,  No.  8. 

1  am  composed  of  19  letters. 
My  9.  6,  2.  is  a  metal ; 
My  19,  4,  5,  is  one  of  the  digits;* 
My  15,  16,  17, 9,  8,  is  a  word  which  means 
share. 


My  16,  5,  4,  18,  U,  17, 16>  19,  is  a  word 
which  means,  submissively  fond  of  a  wife. 

My  19,  1,  2,  is  something  of  which  there 
is  a  great  deal  in  this  world. 

My  7,  8, 3,  is  a  dorae8iio  animaL 

My  12,  10,  11,  is  a  very  destructive  thing 
to  man. 

My  13,  17,  7,  16,  19,  9,  is  a  destructive 
insect. 

My  whole  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  to 
man  in  this  world. 

From  a  subscriber,  8.  G.  A. 

RECEIPTS. 

For  a  Fil  of  Envy,  go  to  a  watering 
place,  and  see  how  many  who  keep  (heir 
carriages  are  afllicted  with  rheumatism,  gout 
and  dropsy ;  how  many  walk  abroad  on 
crutches,  or  stav  at  home  wrapt  up  in  flan- 
nels. *'  A  souna  heart  is  the  life  of  the  flesh, 
and  env>  the  rottenness  of  the  bones." — 
Pro.  xiv.  30. 


Cooking  Veal, 


OP    "8EVBNTY    FTVE 


Locusts. — The  Washington,  Pa.,  Reporter 
of  May  19th,  says  the  locusts  are  here !  The 
woods  are  vocal  with  their  music  Untold 
millions  cluster  upon  the  boughs  of  the 
forest  trees,  and  the  orchards  are  literally 
black  with  them. — N,  Y.  Express. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Btanquetle,    or  Fricassee  of   Veal. — Take 
the  remains  of  a  cold  roast  nllet,  or  loin  of   . 
veal.     Cut  it  into  small    thin    pieces.    Put  ] 
them  into  a  stew  pan  with  a  piece  of  bufter 
rolled   in   flour,  salt,    pepper,  a  few  small 
onions  minced,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  chop, 
ned,  and  one  or  two  laurel  or  peach  leaves. 
Mix  all  together.    Pour  in  a  litue  warm  wa- 
ter, and  let   it  boil   gently  tive  minutes  or 
more.    When  you  take  it  off,  stir  in  some 
lemon  juice  and  some  yolk  of  egg  slightly  \ 
beaten. 
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&.N  ARAB 
n,  from  Iravellers  in  various  Ma- 
I  homedan  conatries,  Ihat  there  is  a  general 
;  resemblKDce  to  almoat  all  Bohooij  in  which 
I  ttw  AraUc  luigaage  ia  taught.  The  first, 
)  Ud  imlMd  in  mint  primary  schools,  the 
)  mir  book  is  the  Koran,  or  extracts  from  il; 
I  the  pupils  wrtle  on  chalked  boards,  and 
inly  the  sounds  «f  the  words,  wilbout 
[  ikdr  anne.  They  are  made  to  repeal  iheJr 
IB  aloud,  and  all  together,  wiih  intoler- 
>  able  noise.  A  species  of  training  like  ibis, 
'  it  is  true,  may  be  expected  la  produce  Knoe 
)  good  eSectt ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  fact. 
,  A  Topecl  fcr  learning  is  imbibed,  although 

n  may  be  at  best  but  very  lillle  of  learning 
I  itself,  or  any  just  ordefinileideaa  of  what 
I  learning  is.     A  small  number  of  the  pupils, 

alto,   may  be  expected  to  make  tome  pro- 

greM  in  real  knonledge  in  after  years.  The 
!    adrantagea  are  few  end  small,  compaied 

with  those  which  ought  to  flow  from  a  regu- 


* 


SCHOOL, 
lar,  extensive  aysiem  of  education ;  yet,  com- 
pare an  individual  thus  taught  with  one  who  < 
has  never  been  in  a  school,  and  the  differ-   r 
ence  is  great.    At   least  we  have  baen  led 
10  these  conclusions  from  a  few  opportQRi- 
lies  which  we  have  had  to  judge. 

Ourpicture  represents  a  school  comveQ- 
ced  by  an  American  Missionary  a  few  yt»n  ' 
ago  at  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  and  prMentB  acos 
modatioiM  far  superior   to  thoie  we  have    < 
spoken  of.    The  room  is  of  considerable  < 
size,  with  substautial  end  lolly  walls,  and   ' 
evidently  belongs    to   a    well  constructed    ! 
building,  and  it  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  J 
what  we  should  consider  necessary  furni- 
ture, although  most  of  the  pupils  are  sealed 
on  the  floor,  according  to  the  unvarying 
practice  in  Arab  echoola. 

Few  of  onr  readers,  we  will  venture  to  ', 
say,  are  well  acquainted  with  the  extent  t 
which  public  schools  exist  in  Africa,  even  \ 
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among  some  of  those  nations  and  tribes 
which  we  rank  among  the  ignorant,  if  not 
the  barbarous  people  of  that  deapized  conti- 
nent. Several  of  the  most  respectable  tra- 
vellers in  Middle  Africa,  have  noticed  the 
numerous  schools,  and  some  have  spoken  of 
them  as  supported  by  law.  We  however 
had  not  here  been  able  to  find  any  parti- 
cular account  of  these,  until  we  met  with  an 
aged  African,  of  whom  we  have  before  given 
some  account,  (see  Am.  Penny  Magazine, 
Vol  I.,  page  6.)  From  him  we  derived 
much  information,  some  of  which  we  may 
have  room  to  introduce  hereafter,  from 
numerous  notes  taken  from  his  communica- 
tions in  the  years  1833  and  '34. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  our  first 
volume  at  hand,  may  find  on  sevefal  pages, 
remarks  on  Arabic  literature ;  a  subject 
which  must  always  be  regarded  with  consi- 
derable interest,  notwithstanding  its  many 
imperfections,  deficiencies  and  deformities. 
The  British  public  first  became  interested  in 
Arabic    literature,    on   the   publication  of 
«« Carlyle's  Specimens  of  Arabian  Poetry,"  a 
few  years  ago,  a  copy  of  which  has  long  been 
in  our  possession,  and  is  now  lying  before 
us.     It  contains  a  selection  of  short  pieces, 
selected  from  authors  of  successive  ages, 
to  present  a  great   variety  of  subjects  and 
styles,  with  brief  but  instructive  notes,  throw- 
ing  light  on  many  points  requiring  elucida- 
tion to  the  common  reader.     These  speci- 
mens often  display  a  refinement  of  taste,  and 
a  purity  of  sentiment  so  much  above  the 
standard  which  we  are  apt  to  adopt  for  the 
Arabian  character,  that  no  one  can  read  the 
work  without  a  pleasing  surprise.     The 
translations,  although  pretending  to  nothing 
more  than  a  humble  immitation  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  originals,  and  by    some  wri- 
ters ranked  still  lower,  yet  possess  merit 
enough  to  entitle  them  to  the  attention  of 
every  man  of  taste.     The  following  «*  spe- 
cimen" we  select  partly  on  account  of  its 
brevity. 

LINES  OF  AN  OLD  ARABIAN  POET* 


For  they're  a  wreath  of  pearls,  and  I 
The  silken  cord  on  which  they  lie. 

*Ti8  mine  their  inmost  soul  to  see, 

Unlock'd  is  every  heart  to  me ; 

To  me  they  cling,  on  me  they  rest. 

And  IVe  a  place  in  every  breast ; 
For  thev're  a  wreath  of  pearls,  and  I 
The  silKen  cords  on  which  they  lie. 

These  beautiful  lines,  as  Carlyle  informs 
us,  had  already  been  translated  into  Latin 
verse  by  Scrhulten.  But  he  objects  to  him 
because  the  particular  word  on  xihich  the 
whole  sentiment  hangs,  viz :  jamack  was 
not  justly  apprehended.  According  to 
Taurizi,  (whose  arable  Carlyle  quotes,) 
it  means  '<  that  which  connects  other 
things  together,  as  the  cord  upon  which 
pearls  are  stnmg."  "  Indeed,"  adds  the 
latter,  <' without  this  interpretation,  no- 
thing could  be  more  flat  than  our  poe^s 
verses,  the  whole  merit  of  them  consisting 
in  the  use  of  compressions  at  the  same  time 
applicable  to  the  string  of  a  necklace,  and 
to  a  person  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
his  friends." 


Mt  Friends  I    Bt  Msskin  Aldaramt. 

Trtnulmted  Jrom  i/u  Hamasa,  a  colUeUon  of 
Poetry  mad€  in  the  2nd  century  of  the  Htjra.) 

With  conscious  pride  I  view  the  band 
Of  fiiithlul  friends  that  round  me  stand ; 
With  pride  exult  that  I  alone 
Can  jom  these  scattered  gems  in  one  : 


\ 

( 
c 


i 

( 

( 
( 

( 

\ 

( 
( 
( 
( 


TIGER  FIGHT. 


•«• 


The  circumstance  at  this  distance  of  time 
most  clear  and  distinct  in  my  mennory,  in 
connexion  with  my  first  visit  to  Samarang, 
is  a  tiger  fight  The  exhibition  took  place  s 
on  an  extensive  plain,  near  the  town  jast  ) 
after  daybreak.  A  square  of  men,  armed 
with  the  native  spear,  was  formed  three 
deep,  and  one  hundred  yards  across.  Inside 
this  square  was  placed  a  box,  resembliag  in 
shape  a  coffin,  but  much  larger,  containing 
a  royal  tiger,  fresh  from  his  native  forest, 
which  had  been  brought  to  town  the  day 
previous  for  this  express  purpose.  Imagine 
every  thing  ready,  the  square  formed,  the 
box  in  its  centre,  and  a  silent  roaltitude 
looking  on— some  perched  on  trees,  some 
on  the  coach  boxes  of  the  numerous  carri- 
ages, others  on  horseback,  and  thousands 
on  foot,  whilst  the  native  chief  of  the  dis- 
trict, with  his  friends  and  the  European  oA 
fioiaisofthe  place  occupied  a  gay  payil- 
lion ;  placed  m  an  advantageous  situatkn  ( 
for  viewing  the  common  strife.  A  native 
Javan,  in  full  dress,  is  now  seen  advancing 
into  the  square,  followed  by  two  porters, 
one  carrying  a  bundle  of  straw,  the  other  a 
lighted  torch.  The  straw  is  thrown  over 
the  box,  and  the  torch-bearer  stands  read? 
to  set  fire  to  it  at  the  end    where  the  tigers 
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head  Is,  the  box  being  too  nmrrow^  to  permit 
his  turning  round  in  it     The  leading  na- 
tive then  lifls  a  sliding  door  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  box,  carefully  covering  the 
opening  thus  made  with  mats,  to  prevent  the 
light   from  penetrating,  and  inducing  his 
royal  highness  to  back  out  too  soon.     This 
operation  completed,  the  straw  is  set  on  fire. 
The  native  and  his  two  coolies  now  retire 
slowly,  keeping  time  to  Javanese  music  as 
they  make  their   way  outside  the  square. 
By  this  time,  th    fire   has  got  fair  hold  of 
ihe  box,  filling  it  with  smoke,  and  the  tiger 
begins  his  retreat*  his  berth  becoming  ra- 
th^ warm.     Presently,  his  hind  quarters 
appear  issuing  through  the  sliding  door- 
way, its  covering  of  mat  readily  yielding  to 
the  pressure — by  degrees  his  hind  feet  gain 
firm  footing  outside,  and  his  whole  body  is 
soon  displayed.     On  appearing,  he  seemed 
lather  confused  for  a  few  seconds,  and  lay- 
ing himself  down  looked  all  around  upon 
his  foes,  and  gave  a  roar  that  made  the  wel- 
kin ring,  and  my  young  heart  quake  a  little. 
He  then  rose,  deliberately  shook  himself» 
tamed  towards  the  rising  sun,  set  ofiT  fi^st  at 
a  walk,  then  at  a  trot,  which  he  gradually 
increased  to  a  smart  canter,  till  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  points  of  the  spears  pointed 
at  him ;  he  then  came  to  the  charge,  and 
made  a  spring  that  surprised   me,  and,  I^ 
fiuicy,  every  one  present     I  am  afraid  to 
say  how  high  he  leaped,  but  he  was  on  the 
descent  before  a  single  spear  touched  him. 
This  leap  was  evidently  made  with  the  in- 
tention of  getting  clear  over  the  heads  of  the 
men  and  their  spears  too ;  and  he  most  cer- 
tainly would  have  accomplished  it,  had  he 
not  leaped  too  soon,  and  fallen  within  the 
square,  the   height  of  spring  being  quite 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.     As  it  was,  when 
on  the  descent,  the  spears  of  the  six  men 
nearest  him  being  pointed  at  his  breast,  one 
of  them  inflicted  a  frightful   wound.     On 
reaching  the  ground,  the  noble  beast  strug- 
gled  hard  for   his  liberty  *  but  finding  his 
e^fts  of  no  avail,  he  ultimately  started  oflT 
at  full  gallop  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
square,  where  he  renewed  his  exertions, 
though  with  less  vigor  than  that  displayed 
oo  his  first  attempt,  and  with  no  better  suc- 
cess.    He  then  galloped  twice  round  the 
square,  just  at  the  point  of  the  spears.    Not 
a  man  advanced  to  touch,  it  being  the  rule, 
that  the  tiger  must  come  in  the  range  of 
the  spears,  before  they  can  be  used.     He 
was  ukimately  killed  while  making  a  third 
attempt  to  escape,  and  thus  ended  the  sport 

[Davidsofit  Far  East, 


The  Bef  Innins  ef  the  War. 

The  movement  of  the  troops  to  the  Del 
Norte  was  made  by  the  commanding  ffeneral, 
under  positive  instructions  to  abstain  from  all 
agj^ressive  acts  towards  Mexico,  or  Mexican 
citizens,  and  to  regard  the  relations  between 
that  republic  and  the  United  States  as  i>eace* 
ful,  unless  she  should  declare  war,  or  commit 
acts  of  hostility  indicative  of  a  state  of  war. 
He  was  specially  directed  to  protect  private 
property,  and  respect  personal  rights. 

The  army  moved  from  Corpus  Christi  on 
the  11th  of  March,  and  on  the  28ih  of  that 
month  arrived  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Del 
Norte,  opposite  to  Matamoros,  where  it  en- 
camped m  a  commanding  position,  which  has 
since  been  strengthened  by  the  erection  of 
field  works.  A  depot  has  also  been  establish- 
ed at  Point  Isabel  near  the  Brazos  Santiago, 
thirty  miles  in  rear  of  the  encampment.  The 
selection  of  his  position  was  necessarily 
confined  to  the  judgment  of  the  general  in 
command. 

The  Mexican  forces  at  Matamoros  assumed 
a  belligerent  attitude,  and  on  the  12th  April, 
Oec.  Ampudia,  then  in  command,  notified 
Gen.  Taylor  to  break  up  his  camp  in  24  hours, 
and  to  retire  beyond  the  Nueces  river ;  and  in 
the  event  of  his  failure  to  comply  with  tbe»e 
demands,  announced,  that  arms,  and  arms 
alone,  must  decide  the  question.  But  no  open 
act  of  hostility  was  committed  until  the  24th 
of  April.  On  that  day  Qen.  Arista,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Mexican 
forces,  commimicated  to  Gen.  Taylor,  that 
**he  considered  hostilities  commenced,  and 
should  prosecute  them."  A  party  of  dragoons 
of  sixty- three  men  and  officers  were  on  the 
same  day  despatched  from  the  American  camp 
up  the  Rio  del  Norte,  on  its  left  bank,  to  a^ 
certain  whether  the  Mexican  troops  had  cros- 
sed, or  were  preparing  to  cross  the  river,  '*  be- 
came engaged  with  a  large  body  of  these 
troops,  and  afler  a  short  affray,  in  which  some 
sixteen  were  killed  and  wounded,  appear  to 
have  hifn  surrounded  and  compeHed  to  sur* 
render."— PrsfiV/eni'f  Message 


The  Toton  of  Matamoros. — ^As  every  thing 
in  relation  to  the  seat  of  war  is  at  present  of 
great  importance,  we  give  below  a  brief  des- 
cription of  the  town  of  Matamoros,  which 
occurs  in  Green's  Mier  Expedition : 

'  Matamoros  is  the  only  American  built  town 
we  saw  in  Mexico.  It  has  many  Irame  hou- 
ses with  shingle  roofs,  and  is  built  of  as  com- 
bustible materials  as  most  southern  towns  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  situated  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  Rio  Grande,  and  thirty  from 
its  mouth,  it  contains  a  population  of  about 
ten  thousand,  and  is  the  most  defenceless  city 
in  Mexica' 


^ 
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BOTANICAL. 


CORNACEJE. 

The  Comus  Tribe.  No.  19.    Comus  Seriacea, 

Rid  Osier.  Swamp  Dof^wood.  Place. — 
North  America.  Quality. -^^mer.  Power.-^ 
Afltringent,  .tonic.  r/5e.— Ferers.  typhat, 
febrile  di«order8.  Botanical  Analysis.— 
Natural  Order.  Comacae.  Umbellaiae. — L. 
Class  IV.    Tetrandria.    Order.  Monogynia. 

Genus.  Cornus. — Prom  Lat.  Comu,  a 
horn.  The  wood  beinff  considered  as  hard 
and  durable  a^  horn.  The  Romans  construc- 
ted warlike  instruments  with  it ;  bona  bello 
eomus,  says  Virgil. 

Stnontmes. — SchoSnblahender  Haririegel 
{O.)  Mon-ha-canni-min-schi  and  Hat-ta-wa- 
no-min-schi  (Delaware  Indians.) 

The  Essential  Characters.  . 

Calyt*  Sepals  adherent  to  the  ovary,  the 
limb  minute,  ibur  or  fire-toothed  or  lobed. 

Corolla.  Petals  four  or  five,  distinct,  al- 
ternate with  the  teeth  of  the  calyx. 

Stamens.  Of  the  same  number  as  petals, 
and  alternate  with  them. 

Otary.     One  or  two- eel  led. 

Fruit.  A  baccate  dupe»  crowned  with  the 
calyx. 

Seedk.    Not  solitary. 

The  Second  Characters. 

CoRtm.  Calyx  four-toothed.  Corolla  four- 
petalcd.  Drupe  braccate,  with  a  two-celled 
nucleus.    Involucre  four-leaved  or  wanting. 

Comus  is  the  only  North  American  genus. 
Leaves  mostly  opposite,  entire  and  pin- 
nately-veined.  Flowers  in  cymes.  Hairs 
centrally  fixed.  Floral  envelopes  valvate  in 
sstivatioo.  The  Specific  Characters. — Cor- 
nus Seriacea.  Branches  spreading.  Branch- 
lets  wholly.  Leaves  ovate»  rounded  at  the 
basei  acuminate,  ferruginous,  pubescent  be- 
neath. Cvmes  depressed,  wholly.  Drupes 
a  bright  blue.  The  Artificial  Characters. — 
Clats  Tetrandria.  Stamens  four.  Order 
Monogynia.  Ovary  inferior.  Polypeialous 
or  apetalotis.  Shrubs  (one  species,  herba- 
oeous).    Fruit  a  baccate  drupe. 

Natural  History. 

The  Cornus  Seriacea  is  a  shrub  seldom  at- 
taining more  than  twelve  feet  in  height.  Its 
moat  eommoa  stature,  however,  is  from  six 
to  eight  feet.  The  stems  are  numerous, 
straight,  and  covered  with  a  shininc^  reddish 
bark.  The  root  is  ligneous,  branched,  of  a 
ligbt  ^eyish  color,  and  smells  somewhat  like 
liquorice  root ;  the  radicles  are  reddish.  The 
stem  is  erect,  cylindrical,  and  branched. 
The  branches  are  opposite,  roundish,  spread- 
ing, and  of  a  dingy  purple  color.  The  young 
shoots  are  r^und,  riiii^ed,  nearly  without 
spots,  and  of  a  dark  purple  color,  the  very 
young  ones  more  or  less  pubescent.  The 
leaves  are  opposite,  petiolated,  ovate,  point- 
ed, entire  on  their  margins,  nerved,  and  some- 


)     what   veined,   having  the    middle  rib  and 
<     nerves  projecting  underneath  and  sunk  above. 
The  under  surface  of  the  Ipaves,  particularly 
near  the  costa  and  nerves,  is  covered  with  a 
dense,  brownish,  villous  coat    The  younsr 
leaves  are  doubled  bv  the  approximation  of 
their  sides  ;  when  lufl  grown,  they  are  plain. 
They  vary  in  size,  but  in  general,  when  ma- 
ture, they  are  three  inches  long  and  an  inch 
and  a   half    broad.    The   petioles-  are  one* 
fourth  the  length  of  the  leaves,   round  be- 
low, with  a  slight  furow  above,  villous  and 
purplish.    The  flowers  are  borne  in  cymes, 
Ivhich  are  terminal,  pedunculated,  erect,  flat 
above,  or  occasionally  a  little  convex.    The 
expanded  flowers  of  each  cyme  are  not  very 
numerous.    Calyx  monophyllous,  ibar-looih- 
ed,  villous,  the  teeth  are  linear,  acute,  spread- 
ing, persistent,  about  two  lines  broad.    The 
corolla  consists  of  four  liaear,  acute,  spread- 
ing petals,  larger  thau  the  calyx.     The  sta- 
mens are  four,  erect,    diverging*  filaments 
Scarcely  longer  than   the  corolla.    The  an- 
thers are  peltate,  oblong,  and  of  a  yellow 
color.      Pistillum    germen,    below   gtoboae, 

Eitcher-shaped  and  villous.  Style  filiform* 
ardly  shorter  than  the  stamens.  Stigma 
capitated  and  pubescent.  The  fruit  consists 
of  a  collection  of  berry-furmed,  globular, 
fleshly  drupes,  of  a  beautiful  cerulean  blue 
color.  Each  berry  is  excavated  at  the  base, 
white  within,  one-locular.  Seed  a  roundish, 
compressed,  nerved,  two-celled  nut. 

The  geographical  range  of  the  Red  Oaier 
or  Swamp  Dogwood,  as  commonly  called,  ia 
Extensive.  It  inhabits  most  thickets,  tha 
borders  of  swamps,  rivers,  creeks,  and  rivu- 
lets. Its  common  companion,  the  Comus 
Strica,  resembles  it  exceedingly,  and  may  be 
easily  confounded  with  it  unless  carefully  ex- 
amined. It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  ilid 
ripens  its  berries  in  September. 

Chemical  aud  Medical  Properties. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  the  CoRNua 
Seriacea  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  CoRifua 
Florida,  and  both  are  allied,  in  their  eflecta* 
to  the  Peruvian.  The  Red  Osier  is,  there- 
fore, a  stimulant  and  tonic,  and  may  be 
used  in  powder  or  in  tincture,  with  proof 
spirits.  About  a  scruple  and  a  hall,  and 
from  that  quantity  to  a  drachm  of  the  former, 
may  be  given  at  a  dose,  and  repeated  three 
or  tour  times  a  day.  The  usual  proportiooa 
of  the  spirituous  tincture  may  be  used. 

Dr.  Walker,  upon  distilling  equal  qoaa- 
tities  of  the  pulverized  bark  of  the  root  of 
Comus  Florida  and  Comus  Seriacea  and  of 
red  Peruvian  bark,  obtained  a  fluid  from  the 
latter  difl*ering  from  that  procured  from  the 
two  former  in  no  respect  but  in  possessing  a 
flavor  not  aromatic,  but  peculiar  to  the  baric. 
The  fluid  was  clear  and  transparent.  It  af^ 
pears  further,  that  upon  subjerstiug  these  dm- 
terials  to  a  second  distillation,  the  fluids  ob- 
tained had  a  more  disagreeable  smell  than 
those  from  the  first,  and  a  taste  somewhat 
acerb. 
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The  inference  dedaced  irom  this  experi- 
ment IS,  that  gallic  acid  is  contained  in  the 
three  substances  used,  and  that  it  exists  in 
greater  quantitv  in  the  Comi  than  in  the 
Bark.  The  gallic  acid  also  comes  over  in 
distillation  in  an  uncombined  state. 

The  CoRNUs  Florida  contains  more  ex- 
tract and  gum  than  the  Peruvian  bark,  and 
is  more  soluble  in  water,  while  the  latter, 
coniainitig  more  resin,  is  more  easily  soluble 
in  aicbol.  The  powder  of  the  bark  of  Cor- 
Dus  Florida  is  more  miscible  in  water  than 
that  of  the  Cinchona  for  the  same  reason. 


AN  AMUSING  AFFAIR. 
The  home  correspondent  of  one  of  the  Pa- 
risian journals  received  by  the  Brittannia,  re- 
lates an  amusing  scene.     We  translate  it  for 
the  readers  of  the  Atlas. 

I  have  just  heard  of  an  amusing  adventure 
which  occurred  here  a  few  days  ago ;  should 
you  not  like  to  hear  it  ?  The  affair  took 
place  in  the  country,  and  had  for  its  heroes 
and  heroines,  the  elite  of  Paris.  I  was  re- 
minded when  I  heard  of  it,  of  Chantilly  and 
the  iklostrious  Vetel. 

One  of  the  most  accomplished  and  distin* 
gttished  ladies  of  Paris,  Madame  Bache,  had 
assembled  m  the  parlors  of  her  chateau  the 
most  brilliant  personages  of  the  two  Fau- 
bourgs. The  festivity  was  given  on  account 
of  the  Count  of  Arnim,  the  Prussian  ambassa- 
dor, and  in  consequence,  Luxenburffh  and  the 
Palace  Bourbon,  as  well  as  the  diplomatic 
corps,  had  sent  their  most  illustrious  repre- 
sentatives to  the  chateau  of  Madame  Bache. 

No  one  was  wanting  to  the  entertainment, 
and  while  they  were  conversing  together  in 
the  parloc  in  a  maaner  in  which  they  can 
converse,  who  have  seen  so  many  thin^  and 
who  are  familiar  with  everything,  and  just  at 
the  moment  when  a  consul  general  was  re- 
lating sfRBS  of  the  scenes  in  the  private  life 
of  Ibraham  Pasha,  and  a  deputy  from  Lao- 
guedoc  was  displaying,  in  the  midst  of  bursts 
ot  laughter,  a  letter  which  he  had  just  receiv- 
ed from  an  elector  m  his  district,  asking  him 
to  send  to  the  government,  for  the  garden  oi 
plants,  two  camels,  which  be  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  ;  *•  for,"  wrote  the  elector, 
it  will  not  cost  the  government  much,  and  it 
will  secure  you  my  vote."  Just  at  this  mo- 
ment, I  ssy,  Madame  Bache,  who  was  mov- 
'wg  about  the  room  with  active  and  thoughtful 
east«  which  is  the  great  accomplishment  of 
the  parlor,  all  at  once  perceived  her  footman 
agitating  himself  in  the  msnner  of  the  electric 
tMeg^ph,  in  a  comer  of  the  door.  The  foot- 
man was  very  pale  and  much  excited  ;  great 
anxiety  was  depicted  on  his  face;  but  at  sight 
of  so  many  fashionable  people,  the  poor  man 
dared  not  advance  any  farther. 

Madame  Baehe  pereeived  at  once  that 
some  accident  was  the  cause  of  all  this  agita- 
tion. 

•*  Ah,  Madame,  a  great  misfortune  H*  cried 
tha  footman,  clasping  his  hands. 

*•  What  is  it  ?'^ 


f 


'*  The  cook  is  drunk ;  so  verv  drunk,  that 
he  has  forgotten  even  to  light  the  6re  in  the 
luroace.  Even  if  he  were  in  a  condition  to 
^et  dinner,  he  could  not  prepare  it  these  foui 
hours." 

If  you  have  ever  been  placed  in  the  situa- 
tion of  Madame  B.,  then  only  can  you  realize 
the  terror  this  information  could  not  fail  to  in- 
spire. The  appetites  of  her  guests  had  al- 
ready become  sharpened  by  delay,  and  we 
roust  remember,  too«  that  the  personages  to 
whom  these  appetites  belonged  were  diplo- 
matists. Madame  Bache,  however,  remained 
perfectly  culm  and  unmoved.  As  for  remedy- 
ing the  mischief,  that  was  out  of  the  question  ; 
she  resolved,  therefore,  to  meet  it  with  good 
nature. 

**  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,"  said  she,  turning 
round  and  addressing  the  company,  *'  I  have 
invited  you  here  to  dinner,  but  I  regret  to  say 
there  is  no  dinner  for  you  ,  my  cook  is  more 
than  deady  and  I  have  but  this  moment  been 
informed  of  it.  If»  therefore,  we  wtsh  to  have 
the  table  arranged,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
we  should  do  so  ourselves." 

ItTs  related  of  Napoleon,  that  once  speaking 
of  Corneille,  he  said,  if  the  poet  lived  in  his 
day,  he  would  have  made  him  his  private 
minister.  If  I  were  the  present  kins;,  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  shoulu  make  Madame 
Bache  an  ambassador  at  least. 

Her  readiness  had  a  success  that  was  quite 
astonishing.  The  Count  of  Arnim  rolled  up 
his  sleeves — the  whole  company  followed  his 
example — and  they  all  descended  to  the  kitch- 
en, with  loud  bursts  of  laughter. 

The  cook  was  siuing  in  a  chair,  with  a 
face  as  red  as  a  lobster,  and  as  immovable  as 
the  sphinx.  Arranged  around  him  were  any 
quantity  of  stew  pans,  but  not  a  single  plate. 
Their  watchword  was  "  conquer  or  die"-^aiid 
if  you  will  believe  me,  conquer  they  djd. 

A  Peer  of  France  was  commissioned  with 
attending  to  the  spit—- two  Members  of  the 
House  of  Deputies  superintended  the  frying — 
the  Secretaries  of  Foreign  Ambassadors  were 
appointed  to  the  honomble  office  of  scullions ; 
and  two  Presidents  of  the  Royal  Court  were 
entrusted  with  the  responsible  duty  of  wate^ 
ing  the  pots  on  the  fire. 

Seven  or  eight  army  and  navy  dignitaries 
executed  sundry  great  feats  in  the  pantry  and 
the  out-houses ;  they  brought  in,  amidst  cries 
of  enthusiasm,  twenty  dozen  eggs,  and  any 
number  of  chickens  and  ducks. 

All  the  ladies  declared  that  they  were  ex- 
cellent in  preparing  omelets,  in  consequence, 
omelets  were  prepared,  and  in  at  least  twenty 
different  ways : — omelette  on  rhum  hv  a  Duc»- 
ess — omelelle  aux  iruffes  by  a  Marchioness — 
omelette  aux  pointes  asperges,  by  a  Viscount- 
ess— omelette  aux  confitures  by  a  Baroness. 
But  I  will  not  mention  all  the  others. 

Madame  Bache  maintained  order  in  all  parts 
of  the  service.  She  reserved,  for  her  own 
part,  the  preparation  of  the  stews  and  the 
sauces. 

You  ought  to  have  been  there  to  have  wit- 
nessed the  sport* 
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«*  The  vinegar  cruet,"   cried  a  Cooaul. 
■^  "  A  iittleparsley,  ior  my  chicken  r  cried  a 
charg6  d'Aflfaires. 

«•  A  liule  salt,  and  some  pepper,  if  you 
please,"  demanded  a  Secretary  of  Slate. 

"I  want  some  flour !"  bawled  out  a  Procu- 

reur  Greneral. 

After  the  omelettes  were  prepared,  there 
were  still  so  many  eggs  lett  that  our  great 
ladies,  transformed  into  domestics,  prepared 
some  poached  eggs,  some  dropped  eggs,  some 
eggs  a  la  coquet  and  other  eggjs,  a  la  neige. 

"  If  you  are  fond  of  eggs,"  said  Madame 
Bache,  to  animate  her  little  army— you  can 
have  them  in  any  way  you  like." 

From  time  to  lime  the  cook  would  endea- 
vor to  get  up,  and  would  then  sink  back  into 
his  chair,  with  a  heavy  sigh ;  then  he  would 
follow,  with  a  stupid  gaze,  the  genUcmen  m 
black  dresses,  and  the  ladies  in  their  silk  robes 

all   of  them  supplied  with  plates— but  he 

could  comprehend  nothing  of  what  all  these 
fashionable  people,  could  be  doing  down  in 
his  kingdom.  At  ten  o'clock,  Madame  B., 
announced,  amidst  the  general  enthusiasm, 
that  the  dinner  was  ready — and,  at  eleven,  it 
was  arranged  on  the  table. 

Each  one  had  earned  his  share  by  his  own 
personal  exertions,  and  they  all  eat  with  ap- 
petites worthy  of  Chevalier  de  Bayard  him- 
self. The  dinner  was  unanimously  voted 
excellent— so  good  that,  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  were  still  seated  at  the  laMe.  At 
this  moment,  the  comedy  was  well  nieh  coo- 
verted  in  10  tragedy.  The  cook  of  Madame 
Bache  had  recovered  irom  his  lethargy,  and 
looked  about  for  his  sword,  threatening  to 
destroy  himself.  But  he  could  find  nothing 
but  a  carving  knife--anJ  to  kill  himself  with 
that  seemed  altogether  too  vulgar — and  he 
gave  up  the  ideti.— Boston  Atlas. 

DIrecUoDS  far  Bfouutliig  Birds   which  hare* 
been  longStuOed. 


CONTINVED  FBOM  PaGE  279. 

First  take  out  the  stuffing,  and  return  a 
similar  quantity,  previously  dipped  in  water, 
taking  care  not  to  wet  the  feathers. 
^  Having  put  the  skin  to  soak  in  this  man- 
ner, proceed  to  the  legs,  and  wind  around 
them  quantities  of  wet  tow.  In  large  birds 
the  legs  take  some  days  to  soften,  for  which 
reason  you  should  begin  with  them  first.  Put 
the  bird  into  a  vessel  or  basket,  and  stop  out 
the  dry  air,  by  covering  him  with  tow  or  cot< 
ton ;  put  it  in  a  damp  place,  till  the  skin  has 
grown  supple.  For  small  birds  twenty-four 
hours  will  be  sufficient ;  large  ones  will  re- 
quire three  or  four  days.  When  the  skin  has 
become  sufficiently  soft,  take  out  the  wet 
stuffing,  aud  apply  a  coat  of  preservative ; 
then  stuff  for  the  last  time. 


The  next  thing  is  to  prepare  the  wires. 
They  should  be  of  a  size  proportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  bird :  but  one  for  the  chief  sup- 
porter, that  is,   one  fourth  longer  than  the 
length  from  the  beaks  to  the  beginning  of  the 
tail.     We   will    call   this  the    main   wire. 
Straighten  it,  and  sharpen  the  two  ends ;  cut 
two  other  of  eqaal  size,  and  long  enough  for 
the  legs ;   sharpen  one  end  of  each.    Bore  a 
bole  through  the  claw  upwards,  and  introduce 
one  of  the  wires  for  the  legs ;  part  it  behind 
the  bone  of  the  scaly  part  of  the  leg  till  yon 
come  to  the  first  joint  above,  straighten  that 
joint,  and  continue  the  wire  through  the  bone 
of  the  thigh  to  the  body.    You  have  thus  all 
the  joints  of  the  legs  straight,  and  can  bend 
them  into  any   position  you  choose.    The 
wires  are  to  be  previously  passed  through  the 
fire.    Take  the  main  wire,  and  at  one  third 
from  the  end.  twist  a  portion  of  it  into  spiral 
ring ;  pass  the  shorter  end  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  neck  to  the  head,  and  bore  through 
the  cranium  to  the  point  of  the  wire,  till  it 
oomes  through  in  front.     The  portions  of  the 
wire  must  be  so  managed,  that  in  this  po- 
sition the  spiral  ring  is  just  below  the  thighs, 
and  the  lower  end  of  it   going  through  the 
rump,  passes  out  among  the  tail  feathers  at 
their  extremity.    Twist  the  upper  end  of  the 
leg  wire  with  your  pincers  around  the  spral 
ring,  and  bend  all  the  wires  so  as  to  bring  the 
bird  into   proper  shape.    The  central  wire 
should  be  passed  into  the  neck  after  stuffing. 
This  is  not  only  the  easiest  method,  but  it 
preserves  the  neck  in  its  cyclindrical  form. 

If  you  desire  to  have  the  tail  spread,  twist 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  wire  into  a  ring,  or 
fork  it,  adding  another  piece.  These  will 
support  the  feathers  in  an  extended  position. 

All  the  above  being  disimtched,  finish  the 
stuffing,  and  sew  up.  This  last  must  be 
done  with  care :  that  no  trace  of  the  seam  re- 
main in  taking  the  stiches,  always  pierce  the 
skin  on  the  inside. 

If  any  part  be  pressed  out  of  shape  daring 
this  process,  you  may  readjust  the  stuffing 
afterward,  by  thrusting  a  large  needle  or 
small  awl  under  the  skin.  In  setting  the 
legs  in  position,  observe  that  the  joints  of  the 
heel,  (i.  e.,  the  first  joint  above  the  scaly  part 
of  the  leg,)  jut  toward  the  under  part  of  the 
tail,  and  that  these  joints  be  nearer  together 
than  the  lower  extremities  of  the  legs. 

In  placing  the  bird  in  position,  let  him  not 
look  straight  forward,  if  you  wish  to  give 
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bim  an  animated  or  gracefol  air;  tarn  his 
bead  to  the  right  or  left  somewhat.  Some- 
times yov  may  raise  the  beak  a  little. 

The  operator  most  coosolt  his  own  taste. 

After  drying,  famish  him  with  artificial 
eyes  of  the  same  color  as  the  liring.  For 
small  birds,  a  mere  black  dot  is  safficient, 
and  can  be  made  of  a  small  drop  of  black 
sealing  wax.  To  fix  the  eye,  you  mast  first 
soiten  the  eyelid,  take  oat  a  little  of  the 
atttfling  at  that  place,  and  retam  it  wet.  In 
an  boor  or  so  take  it  out  again,  and  enlarge 
the  opening;  stick  the  eye  in  with  gam- 
arable  water,  so  that  it  will  adhere  ;  and  ar- 
lange  the  popils  with  a  needle.  If  yoa  wish 
to  represent  the  bird  In  a  state  of  repose, 
hare  the  pupils  of  the  eye  in  the  middle  of 
the  orbit:  if  in  a  passion,  have  them  squint; 
i.  e.,  bring  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  towards 
one  another.  When  agitated  by  ioTe  they 
are  turned  away  outwards. 

Nofw,  with  a  sharp  pair  of  nippers,  cut  off 
the  top  of  the  wire  even  with  the  crest, 
smooth  down  the  feathers  and  your  sutgeet  is 
it  for  the  cabinet. 

Beyond  these  general  ideas,  the  operatior 
mutt  be  lefl  to  exercise  his  own  taste  and  in- 
genuity. 

Lee  N.  Y.,  May.  1846.— H.  N.  P. 

DB5SENBI0N  AMONG  THE  JEWS  IN 

LONDON. 

DJwenakuM  have  lately  occurred  among  the 
Jews  of  the  metropolis  which  are  daily  as- 
suming a  more  serious  aspect,  and  promise  to 
end  ere  long  in  an  entire  break  up  of  the  Jew- 
ish eommunity.  Nor  are  the  differences  which 
exisi  among  the  London  Jews  confined  to 
their  own  synag<^es;  they  have  extended  to 
the  couniry,  and  are  agitaiinff  the  synagogues 
of  Liverpool,  Portsmouth,  and  other  places. — 
The  new  sect  call  themselves  the  *«  Reformed 
Jews,"  an  expression  which  sufficiently  de- 
notes the  princi|)les  and  purposes  of  the  sece- 
ders.  Nothing  in  history  perhaps  constitutes 
a  case  so  nearly  parsUel  to  this  movement 
among  the  Jews,  as  the  Reformation  in  Ger- 
many, in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tuiy. 

The  Reformed  Jews  claim  the  right  of  ex- 
ercising their  own  Judgment  in  all  reli^ous 
matters.  They  refiise  to  surrender  their  judg> 
ment  to  that  of  the  Rabbis.  They  interpret 
Beripture  for  themselves,  and  regard  the  Tal- 
mud, hitherto  held  in  the  highest  reverence 
by  the  Jewish  commumty,  as  no  better  than  a 
bundle  of  fables.  Corresponding  reforms  are 
made  in  the  service  of  the  synagogue.  Prac- 
tices which  the  body  from  whom  they  have 
aepBiated  repcesent,  as  having  be«i  moat  re- 


ligiously observed  from  the  days  of  Moses  to 
the  present  time,  have  been  unceremoniously 
dispensed  with  by  the  congregation  of  Reform- 
ed Jews  in  the  Burton  street  synagogue. — 
They  have  even  carried  the  system  of  innova- 
tion so  far  as  to  publish  new  prayer  books  of 
their  own.  The  result  of  the  secession,  and 
of  the  innovations  made  on  the  old  opinions 
and  observances  in  the  Israelitish  community, 
has  been  precisely  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Those  who  remain  have  excommu- 
nicated those  who  have  left,  and  treat  them 
not  only  as  schismatics,  but  as  infidels  aud 

Erofone  persons.  Dr.  Adler,  the  chief  Rabbi, 
as  not  only  determined  refusing  all  religious 
privileges  to  the  seceders,  but  on  withholding 
marriage  licenses  from  members  of  the  con- 
gregations under  his  superintendence,  who 
may  propose  to  enter  into  a  matrimonial  umon 
with  any  member  of  the  Burton  street  or 
West  London  synagogue— the  place  in  which 
the  new  sect  statedly  meet  for  worship. — 
London  Balance* 


•\ 


Steam  iVavt^a<ioii.-*Steam  navigation  is 
the  proud  product  of  Fulton's  genius.  He 
created  it ;  it  is  the  world  in  which  he,  though 
gone,  yet  speaks  and  provides.  The  names 
of  Franklin  and  Morse,  now  borne  rotmd  the 
world  on  the  winded  lightning,  are  destined  to 
a  sublime  fame ;  but  it  must  be  a  peculiar  and 
enduring  renown  that  is  carried  all  over  the 
earth,  and  down  all  ages  with  the  force  and 
universality  of  steam— a  power  conterminous 
with  the  species  itself.  Steam  is  founding 
new  empires,  states  and  republics,  throughout 
the  habitable  ^lobe — in  Africa,  in  Asia,  in 
New  Holland,  m  Sumatra,  Borneo  and  Mada- 
gascar. It  is  colonizing  the  blacks  in  Liberia, 
the  Jews  in  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  and  the 
fair  Saxon  everv  where.  It  ascends  all  riv- 
ers, traverses  all  oceans,  visits  all  lands.  It 
works  every  where;  and  Bryarius  like,  with 
its  hundred  hands  it  works  at  every  thing.  It 
manipulates  with  equal  dexterity  the  softest 
and  tne  hardest  material — wool,  cotton  and 
flax,  iron,  gold  and  the  diamond.  It  clothes 
the  world  ;  grinds  its  food,  cooks  for  it,  feeds 
it  and  defends  it. — Selected, 


Mormons, — The  accounts  from  the  Mormon 
Emigrants  vary.  It  is  stated  in  some  of  the 
papers  that  tbey  have  encamped  on  the  Grand 
River,  with  the  intention  of  cultivating,  this 
season,  25,000  acres  of  com  for  their  future 
subsistence.  A  correspondent  of  the  Repub- 
lican says  that  they  have  crossed  St.  Joseph's 
with  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  In  leaving  Nau- 
voo,  they  went  prepared  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  Indians  on  the  route,  and  to  pro- 
tect themselves  in  their  new  homes.  It  is 
also  stated  that  in  their  encampment  in  west-* 
em  Iowa,  they  are  living  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Indians,  and  that  intermarriages  are 
going  on  quite  freely.  Whether  they  intend 
to  remain  for  the  present  this  side  of  the 
mountains,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.— iteperter. 
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AM  ASCIENT  WARRIOR. 

Her«  we  have  hb  Mieiant  warrior,  as  equip- 
ped for  battle,  wiib  the  Tew  end  nmple 
Weapons  considered  neceatar;  forattock  and 
defence,  in  the  inlaacy  of  ttie  atts,  and  in  a 
primidTe  (rata  of  soeiatf.  How  uaur  t^ 
Heetioas  crowd  Upon  tfae  mmd  at  aoch  a 
•igbl!  Ah!  what  plaudits  haw  been 
bestowed  upon  meo  who  have  assumed  lIiIb 
attitude  of  human  desuoyera !  How  oTtea 
aad  how  long  have  Music,  Poetry,  Psinting 
and  Sculpture  lavished  their  praises  on  ibe 
warrior,  and  his  "  garments  rolled  in  blood  ?' 
How  many  ftlse  disgnlse*  hare  beoi  thrown 
o*«r  the  tru«  Hgure  and  reaiurea  of  war ;  and 
for  how  many  ditfereni  reasons !  How  often 
has  language  been  misapplied,  ia  speaking 
of  il  and  its  derotees !  For  iostaoce,  nothing 
can  be  mote  unfair  than  many  uses  made  of 
ibe  term  " fair  Jighling." 

The  ancient  warrior  before  us  Is  aeeoniered 
like  many  of  those  who  composed  the  armies 
of  Greece  and  Kome.  Ws  6nd  such  de> 
■eribed  in  books,  and  represented  on  sculptur- 
ed atones  and  antique  medals.  And  no 
doubt  many  of  us  associsie  the  idea  of  noble 
old  Boman  couiage  with  such  a  figure,  so 
proTided.  But  Koman  courage  would  not 
lure  long  surrired  belore  a  modem  bsKery 
ol  Paixban  gnns,  or  eren  of  revolving  pis- 
tols. Why  not  I  Because  it  was  founded  on 
cowmrdice.    'What  a   dooiiine!'     We  ihiak 


we  keat  some  on*  exclauo.  ■  Whaca  it 
your  classical  admiraiioa  of  ib«  great  vtrte* 
of  aniiquiiy — il  you  lake  away  coumge  imt  < 
the  character  of  the  ancionts,  what  do  you  \ 
leave  us;'  But  little,  truly;  but  smm  of 
them  puKMued  real  courage,  and  ihat  of 
course  remsins  lo  their  credit.  In  apeaking, 
howe,ver,  of  the  mass  of  warriors,  uucieni 
anJ  modem,  we  ore  ready  to  declare  that 
they  have  been  greatly  deSeient  in  the  very 
quality  they  moti  pretended  to.  Aswilants 
have  generally  beeu  suparior  to  iheir  cue- 
mies  in  weapons,  skill,  experienee,  or  soma 
other  iropotunt  particular,  or  have  thought 
tbemselvea  to  be  to.  Froan  the  tiiu  wben 
Cain  rote  against  his  brother  aiid  slew  him, 
down  to  the  catastrophe  of  Wateiloa  aad  < 
the  Opium  war  in  China,  we  belirre,  theaa-  , 
•ailant  conuied  on  his  soperiority,  or  the  ecu. 
lest  would  not  have  been  waged.  And  this 
was  a  tvit  qua  non  in  each  casei  whether  the 
weapon  was  a  club  broken  Irom  a  tree  io  Pa- 
radise, sgaiost  Abel's  two  empty  hands,  or  a 
BoniaD  sword  egainst  a  club,  or  a  Dwaas- 
cus'blade  against  a  Toledo,  a  coat  of  mail 
agaiust  a  wadded  doublet,  or  a  canaoashal 
against  a  coal  of  mail,  or  bayonets  against 
plain  muskets,  or  red  coats  against  raw 
militia,  or  a  superior  fleet  or  a  country  routed 
by  inuasloa.  The  invader,  ut  tbe  war-pro* 
vober,  we  repeat,  always  counts  ou  his  supe- 
riority. 

We  adc  him  then  to  tdl  ih  why  ia  hia 
boast  ot  superior  couragel  We  say  that  tr 
Tslor  lies  not  there— cowardice  cornea  to  ;be 
coolest  with  sword,  and  spear,  and  eUeld. 
She  counU  the  hosts,  aad  comparea  h«i  mi 
bers,  armories  and  wealth,  with  those  of  the 
other  party.  If  there  be  not  a  decided  sop» 
tioriiy  in  theM,  or  some  othec  pariieubrr  ah* 
declines,  or  at  least  doe*  uol  precipitate  ih* 
oonlliet.  Not  so  with  tnie  valor,  who  ia  the 
greatest  friend  of  peace,  while  it  is  poeaible 
or  lawful:  but  when  she  comes  forth  for  the 
war,  ahe  t»mes  i.i  ibe  name  of  lb*  livJag 
God.  She  comes  to  sustain  his  cause;  a 
under  her  -command  the  ruddy  countenance 
makes  a  veteran,  and  the  amDath  stone*  of 
the  brook  are  belter  than  weapons  of  war. 

Let  us  give  our  sons  frequent  and  vations 
lectures  on  the  Atstery  of  tka  SwerJ,  and  tell 
tbem  that  if  they  shmitd  erer  march  to  tb* 
Rio  Braro,  we  hope  it  may  be  for  a  better 
reason,  than  because  the  Mexicans  are  such 
coward*  tfaat  they  will  run  »  the  fiiM  akM.     ' 
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TUB  FORM ATIOir  OP  CORAIi. 

The  costly  ^ral  necklaces,  whose  deep 
red  color  we  olten  admire,  are  but  imperfect 
speeimeos  of  the  beauties  of  the  extensire 
fabrics  of  the  little  animals  which  furnish  the 
materials.  Numerous  rocks,  ledges,  and 
islands,  nmf ,  extensive  groups  of  islands,  owe 
their  existeace  to  thnse  minute  creatures. 

'  The  fisheries,  of  coral  in  some  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea,  du^,  giro  em- 
ployment  to  many  laborious  people,  and  the 
products  are  widely  spread  among  the  orna- 
mental works  of  ariizans.  But  some  single 
branch  ot  ihis  substance,  as  taken  from  its 
Baihre  bed,  has  olten  presented  a  degree  of 
beauty  which  art  cannot  surpass,  or  even 
riral.  Many  interesting  descriptions  of  the 
coral  reefs  and  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
may  be  fboBd.  We  would  refer  our  readers 
to  Capu  Cook*8  VoTages,  ElHa^s  Polyti^sian 
Researehes,  Rev.  Charles  Stewart's  Voyage, 
and  parucolarly  to  the  U.  S.  Exploibg  Ex- 
peditkNu"  ^ 

It  is  interesting  to  know  the  pfocess  by 
which  those  immense  masses  of  rock  are 
constructed  amidst  the  waves  of  the  ocean, 
the  shocks  of  which  they  not  only  endure 
but  at  length  successfully  resist,  and  shut  out 
froA  the  traaquil  coves  and  bays  which  they 
fonn.  With  the  aid  of  the  simple  drawing 
above,  and  the  accompanying  description » 
both  given  by  Spalanzani  in  his  <*  Travels,** 
oar  readers  will  be  able  to  understand  the 
operations  o(  the  animals  observed  by  him. 
We  find  them  copied  intt>  that  valuable  little 
work :  "  The  Wonders  of  the  Deep,"  in  the 
Libniy  of  the  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union. 


**  He  was  very  desirous  to  be  present  at  a 
coral  fishing,  in  order  that  he  might  see 
the  animal  alive ;  and  for  this  purpose  ac- 
companied some  seamen  of  Messina,  in 
Sicily,  in  one  of  these  expeditions,  carrying 
with  him  glass  buckets,  filled  with  sea- 
water,  into  which  he  plunged  the  branches 
of  coral  as  soon  as  they  were  taken  from  the 
net.  Immediately  alter  the  water  became 
calm  he  observed  the  little  white  polypes 
coming  out  of  their  cells,  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  their  removal  from  their  dwelling  in 
the  mighty  ocean,  to  a  glass  vase.  These 
insects,  he  observes,  he  examined  again  and 
again,  as  they  were  to  him  a  complete  novel- 
ty. One  specimen  he  particularly  describ^ 
and  gives  an  engraving  of  it,  which  is  the 
one  copied;  this  he  represented  with  tbe 
polypes  arranged  in  their  cells,  of  the  size 
they  appeared  through  a  microscope.  At 
first  he  noticed  only  a  short  stem,  containing 
four  cells,  which  you  will  observe  in  the  plate 
marked  A.  B.  C,D. ;  each  cell  contained  its 
own  polypes ;  after  a  long  time,  (for  the 
traveller  was  able  to  preserve  it,  by  changinj^f 
the  sea* water  each  day,)  it  shot  upwards ;  it 
then  threw  out  two  side  branches,  which 
you  will  see  marked  D.  0.  and  E.  M.,  and 
the  polypes  in  the  four  lower  cells  then  died. 
Having  put  a  small  piece  of  this  coral  in  the 
hollow  of  his  watch  crystal,  with  some  sea- 
water,  he  through  a  microscope  watched  the 
polypes  coming  out  of  their  cells,  with  their 
arms  displayed  at  the  top.  These  in  every 
species  amount  to  twelve,  sometimes  the 
number  is  larger,  and  when  extended  for 
food,  they  resemble  a  bell  in  shape-;  these 
arms  ihev  move  round  and  round,  in  such  a 
manner  tiiat  the  water  runs  mio  the  narrow 
part  of  the  bell,  which  forms  the  mouth. 

**  When  he  agitated  the  water  in  tbe  pail, 
Spalanzini  remarks,  that  the  polypes  closed 
their  arms,  and  retired  into  their  cells  by  an 
opening  they  bad  at  the  top,  and  there  they 
lay  fiat,  until  the  water  was  at  rest. 

"  The  cells  were  so  transparent,  that  the 
traveller  assures  us  he  could  observe  the 
polvpes  inside  of  them,  lying  hcnt  like  a  bow, 
witn  their  arms  drawn  together. 

*'  Messrs.  Tyerroan  and  Bennett,  thus  de- 
scribes some  coral  islands  in  the  Pacific: — 

'*  Having  reached  a  considerable  elevation 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  we  enjoyed  su- 
perb views  of  the  harbor,  the  reefs,  the  ad- 
jacent islets,  and  the  sea  in  its  boundless 
magnificence  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  rich  and  tropical  propects  of  hill,  and  ^ 
dale,  and  woods  or  ample  breadth,  engirdled 
by  the  winding  shore,  or  leaning  against  the 
dark  blue  heavens.  In  the  scene  beneath, 
the  coral  barrier  rising  from  unfathomable 
darkness,  *  to  the  warm  precincts  of  the 
cheerful  day,'  and  stretching  across  the  har- 
bor, formed  a  conspicuous  object.  On  this 
the  ocean  billows  broke  in  foaming  light, 
while  smooth  within  the  bright  lacoon,  lay, 
calm  and  exquisitely  pictured  with  patches 
of  landscape,  shapes  of  floating  clouds,  broad    I 
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paths  of  sansbine,  and  clear  deplhs  of  down- 
ward sky  reflected   upon  its  surface.    Our 
companions  told  us  that  in  their  days  of  ig- 
norance, they  beliered  the  long  rou^h  coral 
reef  to  be  a  rib  of  one  of  the  gods,  but  how 
it  came  there  they  did  not  pretend  to  know. 
We  explained  to  them  as  well  as  we  could, 
how  these  roarTellous  structures  are  formed, 
by  multitudes  on  multitudes  of  the  feeblest 
things  that  have  life,  through  ages  working 
together,  and  in  succession,  one  mighty  on- 
ward purpose  of  the  eternal    God;    while 
each  poor  worm  among  the  millions  which 
perhaps  an  angel  could  not  count,  is  merelv    ^| 
performing  the  common  functions  of  its  briei 
existence,  and  adding,  perhaps  but  a  grain  to 
a  mass  of  materials  which,  in  process   of 
time,  may  possibly  fiU  up  the  bed  of  the  vast 
Pacific,  ana  convert  it  into  a  habitable  con- 
tinent.   The  cause  why  the  sea  has  abandon- 
ed so  much  ground,  now  constituting  the  low 
borders  of  some  of  the  Society  islands,  mav 
be  sought  in  the  extraordinary  formation  of 
the  coral  reefs  which  encircle  them.    At  a 
very  remote  period,  no  doubt,  the  coral-worms 
began  their  labors,  and   these  minute  but 
wonderful   artificers,  probably  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  their  stupendous  structures  upon  the 
rocks  from  which  the  washing  of  the  sea  had 
cleared  the  earth.    As  the  roofs  grew  beneath 
the  flood,  the  force  of  the  ocean  against  the 
land  of   course   diminished;   and  when  the 
former  reached  the  surface  of  the  water,  they 
would  afibrd,  (as  thev  now  do,)  protection  to 
the  land  from  all  further  encroachments  fVom 
the  tide.    Deposition  from  the  sea  and  earth 
brought  down   by  the  rains  from  the   high 
lands,  would  gradually  fill  up  the  space  be- 
tween the  reefs  and   the   mountains.     This 
has  been  done  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
the  soil  so  accumulated  is  now  covered  with 
the  richest  vegetation.    Thus  those  immense 
basins  called  lagoons,  (so  far  as  they  are  oc- 
cupied with  water,)  were  formed,  of  which 
the  coral  ramparts  on  one  side,  and  the  tall 
cliffs  on  the  other  are  the  boundaries.    Upon 
these  rugged    circumvallatioos,    the   waves 
beat  with  perpetual  violence ;  while  in  those 
hollows  between  them  and  the  low  flat  coast, 
the  lagoon  is  spread  in  blue  tranquillitv,  and 
except  when  lashed  into  turbulence  by  the 
winds,  scarce  a  breaker  is  seen  on  the  shore. 
Under  the  direction  of  a  wise  and  beneficent 
Providence,  how  much  are  these  islands  in- 
debted to  the  poor  and  slender  coral  insect, 
for  the  construction  of  those  mighty  mules 
that  curb  the  fury  of  the  mightier  deep ;  and 
by  their  happy  interference,  have  occasioned 
those  fruitful  lines  of  level  soil  to  spread  be- 
tween the  hills  and  the  floods,  which  furnish 
the  inhabitants  with  the  principal  part  of 
their  food  and  raiment." 

A  beautiful  poem  of  Montgomery,  de- 
scribes the  formation  of  a  coral  isiandf  from 
the  time  it  is  first  visible  until  it  becomes 
clothed  with  vegetation  sufficient  to  sustain 
human  life. 


DBSTRUCnVB  TORNADO  IN  MIASIS* 
81PPI— GREAT  LOSS  OF  lilFB. 

An  extra  from  the  office  of  Grenada  (Miss.) 
Chronicle,  of  May  8th,  gives  a  most  melaa- 
choly  account  of  the  desolating  effects  of  a 
hurricane  which  passed  over  that  place  on 
the  7th,  about  3  o'clock,  p.  m.  Every  house 
within  the  sweep  of  the  tornado  was  des- 
troyed. But  the  destruction  of  property  was 
nothing  compared  with  the  loss  of  life.  The 
account  says — 

The  tornado  visited  Grenada  in  the  western 
part,  and  first  in  its  sweep,  took  the  house  of 
Gen.  T.  N.  Waul,  occupied  by  Mr,  Eubanks  ; 
of  Samuel  King,  occupied  by  Dan*l.  Eobinsoo, 
Esq. ;  and  that  of  Gen.  Waul,  occupied  by  Dr. 
R.  F.  Purnell,  and  Mr.  Deal.    In  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  two  houses,  two  white  persons 
were  hurried  to  eternity,  viz. :   Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robinson.    In  the  death  of  these  persoas,  our 
friend   and   fellow  townsman,  Daniel  Robin- 
son, Esq.,  lost  a  father  and  a  devoted  wife. — 
Several  of  his  children  were  also  wounded  ; 
there  were  also  three  negroes  killed,  the  pro- 
perty of  Dr.  Pumell.    A  Mr.  Eubunks  wm« 
also  killed,  and   his  child   is  lying  mortally 
wounded.    The  hurricane  look  off*  the  roof  of 
James  Sims,  Esq.,  and   injured  some  of  his 
family,   though    fortunately    occasioned    no 
deaths.    It  then  passed  on  through  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  town  and   laid  low  the  house 
wherein  Mrs.  Plumraer  lived,  killing  that  lady 
and  a  number  of  her  students ;  it  also  swept 
away  the  houses  of  our    fellow- townsmen, 
Peter  Gause,  James  M.  Raugh,  Dr.  J.  Snyder, 
T.  S.  Land,  Mr.  Foster,  T.  J.  Dellahite,  Sept 
Caldwell,  Mrs.  Jones,  L.  D.  Butler,  and  seve- 
ral others  which  we  do  not  now  recollect,  to- 
gether with  the  Baptist  Church,  and  the  Gre- 
nada Male  Academy.    It  also  injured  more 
or  less  the   house  occupied  by  Dr.  Edwards, 
E.  H.  Mitchell,  T.  M.  Oliver,  and  Dr.  Tav- 
pley.    In  the  destruction  of  these  houses  numy 
lives  were  lost,  and  many  injuries  sustained 
by  individuals   who   two  hours   before  were 
brisk    and    lively.      Our   friend.    Dr.    Rob- 
inson, not  only  lost  a  wife  and  father,  but  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  which  has  been 
blown  oflT  m  the  wind,  and  has  not  since  been 
found. 

The  same  hurricane  passed  over  a  part  of 
Maury  County,  Tennessee,  doing  a  great  deal 
of  damas^e  lo  the  property  of  Judge  Mack, 
John  Williams  and  Judge  Delahunty,  but 
causing  no  loss  of  life. — Afo.  Kejmb, 

"On  his  own  Hook." — The  Boston  Post 
tells  a  story  of  a  sea-faring  friend  of  his. 
Being  in  a  place  where  pickpockets  abounded, 
he  lined  his  pockets  with  fishhooks,  in- 
geniously arranged  so  as  to  catch  and  hold  tbe 
band  of  an  intruder ;  and  it  worked  to  a  charm, 
for  it  caught  his  own  hand,  and  tore  all  ibe 
flesh  from  his  fingers,  in  less  than  an  hour 
afler  he  had  set  the  hooks  to  catch  a  rogue. 
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CHURCH  OF  THB    SEPUIXHRB. 

(CONTTNUEP  TROU  PAO«  275.) 

Esrtraets  from  Dr.  Ra6iiwm'$  BHitemi  Rt* 

searches^  Vol,  L 

The  difierent  sects  of  Christians  who  hare 
poasesskxk  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, had  of  course  been  compelled  (o  alter* 
Dtte  in  their  occupancy  of  it,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  religious  ceremonies.    In 
this  last  ''high  day"  of  the  festival,   the 
Greeks  held  their  grand  Mass  at  the  Sepul- 
chre before  break  of  day,  and  the  Latins  fol- 
lowed at  9  o'clock.     I  looked  in  for  a  few 
moments,  with  my  friend  Mr.  Homes,  upon 
this  latter  ceremoDy.    Few  persons  were  pre- 
sent except    those  engaged  in  the  service. 
These  few  were  all  below  in  the  body  of  the 
church ;  in  the  galleries  there  were  no  specta- 
tors.    The    reputed   sepulchre,    as  is  well 
known,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  spacious 
rotunda,  directly  beneath  the  centre  of  the 
great  dome,  which  is  open  to  the  sky.    The 
bi|^h  altar  was  placed  directly  before  the  door 
of  the  Sepulchre  ;  so  that  we  could  not  enter 
the  latter.    The  ceremonies  we  saw  consist- 
ed only  in  a   procession    of  the  monks  and 
otbera  marching  around  the  sepulchre,  stop- 
ping occasionally  to  read  a  portion  of  the 
Gospel,  and  then  again  advancing  with  chant- 
ing and  singing — I   was    struck,   with  the 
splendor  of  their  robes,  stiff  with  embroidery 
of  Sliver  and  gold»  the  well  meant  offerings 
probably  of  Catholics  out  of  every  country 
of  Europe ;  but  I  was  not  less  struck  with 
the  yalgar  and  unmeaning  visages  that  peered 
out  from  these  costly  vestments.    The  wear- 
ers looked  more  like  ordinary  ruffians,  than 
like  ministers  of  the  cross  of  Christ    In- 
deed there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Latin 
monks  in  Palestine  are  actually  for  the  most 
part  ignorant  and  often  illiterate  men,  chiefly 
from    Spain,  the  refuse  of  her  monks  and 
clergy,  who  come,  or  are  sent  hither,  as  into 
a  sort  of  eiile,  where  they  serve  to  excite  the 
sympathies  and  misplaced  charities  of    the 
Catholics  of   Europe.     There  was  hardly  a 
face  among  all  those  before  us,  that  could  be 
called  intelligent.    A  t'eyf  fine  looking  French 
naval  oflicers,  and  one  or  two  Irish  Catholics, 
had  joined  the  procession,  but  seemed  quite 
oat  of  place,  and  as  if  they  were  ashamed 
of  their  companions. 

The  whole  scene  indeed  was  to  a  Prote^ 
tant  |iainful  and  revolting.  It  might  perhaps 
have  been  less  so,  had  there  been  manifested 


the  slightest  degree  of  faith  in  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  surrounding  objects ;  but  even  the 
monks  themselves  do  not  pretend,  that  the 
present  sepulchre  is  anything  more  than  an 
imitation  of  the  orig^inal.  But  to  be  in  the 
ancient  city  of  the  Most  High,  and  to  see 
these  venerated  places  and  the  very  name  of 
our  holy  religion  profaned  by  idle  and  lying 
mummeries;  while  the  proud  Mussulman 
looks  on  with  haughty  scorn ;  all  this  ex- 
cited in  my  mind  a  feeling  too  painful  to  be 
borne ;  and  I  never  visited  the  place  again. 

For  the  lapse  of  more  than  fifteen  cen- 
turies, Jerusalem  has  been  the  abode  not  only 
of  mistaken  piety,  but  also  of  credulous  su- 
per<)tition,  not  uomingled  with  pious  fraud. 
During  the  second  and  third  centuries  aAer 
the  Christian  era,  the  city  remained  under 
heathen  sway;  and  the  Christian  church  ex- 
isted there,  if  at  all,  only  by  sufferance.  But 
when,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, Christianity  became  triumphant  in  the 
person  of  Constantine:  and  at  his  instiga- 
tion, aided  by  the  presence  and  zeal  ol  his 
mother  Helena,  the  first  great  attempt  was 
made  in  A.  D.  326,  to  fix  and  beautify  the 
places  connected  with  the  crucifixion  and  resur- 
rection of  the  Savior;  it  then,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  became  a  passion  among 
the  multitudes  of  priests  and  monks,  who 
afterwards  resorted  to  the  Holy  City,  to  trace 
out,  and  assign  the  fate  of  every  event,  how- 
ever trivial  or  legendary,  which  could  be 
brought  into  connection  with  the  Scriptures, 
or  with  pious  tradition.  The  fourth  century 
appears  to  have  been  particularly  fruitful  m 
the  fixing  of  these  localties,  and  in  the  dres- 
sing out  of  the  traditions  or  rather  legends 
which  were  attached  to  them.* 

But  the  invention  of  succeeding  ages  con- 
tinued to  build  upon  these  foundations ;  until, 
in  the  seventh  century,  the  Mohammedan 
conquest  and  subsequent  oppressions  confined 
the  attention  of  the  church  more  exclusively 

♦  The  Itinerarium  Hierosol,  A.  D.  333, 
mentions  the  palm  tree  as  still  standing  on 
the  side  of  Mount  Olivet,  from  which  the 
people  broke  off  branches  to  strew  before 
Jesus.  Cyrill  also  speaks  ot  it  in  the  same 
century ;  Cat.  x.  19.  The  column  to  which 
Christ  was  bound  and  scourged,  was  al- 
ready found  ;  but  the  blood  upon  it  is  first 
mentioned  by  Jerome  nearly  a  century  after* 
wards.  The  Coenaculum  connected  with  it 
was  the  work  of  a  still  later  age,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  remark.  * 
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10  ijie  circumttancei  of  her  preseot  distreM ; 
and  drew  off  in  part  the  minda  of  the  clergy 
ADd  monks  from  the  coDtemplalioD  aod  emt 
hellishment  of  scriptural  hiitory.    Thua  tha 
fabric  of  tradition  waa  left  to  become  fixed 
and  stationary  as  to  iis  main  points,  in  much 
the  same  condition,  indeed,  in  whkh  it  has 
come  down  to  our  day.    The  more  fervid 
zeal  of  the  ages  of  the  crusades,  only  filled 
out  and  completed  the  fabric  in  minor  parti* 
culars.    The  fathera  oi  the  church  in  Palea* 
tine,  and  their  imitators,  the  monks,  were 
themselves,  for  the  most  partj  not  natives  di 
the  country.    They  knew,   in  general,  little 
of  its  topography,  and  were  unacquainted 
with  the  Aramaean,  the  vernacular  language 
of  the  common  people.    They  have  related 
only  what  was  transmitted  to  them  by  their 
predecessors,  also  foreigners,  or   have  given 
opinions  of  their  own,  adopted  wiihout  criti- 
cal inquiry,  and  usually  wiihout  much  know- 
ledge.    The  visitors  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  the 
earliest  centuries,  as  well  as  the  crusaders,  all 
went  thither  in  the  character  of  pilgrims,  and 
looked  upon  Jerusalem  and  its  environs,  and 
upon  the  land,  only  through  the  eyes  of  their 
monastic  entertainers.    European  visitors,  in 
particular,  have  ever  lodged,  and  still  lodge, 
almost  exclusively  in  the  Latin  convent ;  and 
the  Latin  monks  have  in  general  been  their 
sole  guides. 

In  this  way,  and  from  all  these  causes, 
there  has  been  grafted  upun  Jerusalem  and 
the  Holy  Land  a  vast  mass  of  tradition,  foreign 
in  its  source  and  doubtful  in  its  character, 
which  has  flourished  luxuriantly  and  spread 
itself  widely  over  the  western  world.  Pales* 
tine,  the  Holy  City,  and  its  sacred  places,  have 
been  again  and  again  portrayed,  according  to 
the  topography  of  the  monks,  and  according 
to  them  alone.  Whether  travellers  were 
Catholics  or  Protestants,  has  made  little 
difference.  All  have  drawn  their  information 
from  the  great  storehouse  of  the  convents; 
and  with  few  exceptions,  all  report  it  appa- 
rently with  like  faith,  though  with  various 
fidelity.  In  looking  through  the  long  series 
of  descriptions,  which  have  been  given  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  many  travellers  since  the 
fourteenth  century,  it  is  curious  to  observe, 
how  very  slightly  the  accounts  differ  in  their 
topographical  and  traditional  detail.  There 
are,  indeed,  occasional  descrepancies  in  mi- 
nor points,  though  very  few  of  the  travellers 
have  ventured  to  depart  from  the  general  an* 


thoHty  of  their  monastic  guide.  Or  even 
if  they  sometimes  venture  to  call  in  queatioD 
the  value  of  this  whole  mass  of  tradition,  yet 
they  nevertheless  repeat  in  like  manner  the 
Stories  of  the  coovenis,  or  at  least  give  nothing 
in  their  place. 

Whoever  has   had   occasion  to  look  into 
these  matters  for  himself,  will  not  be  slow  to 
admit  that  the  views  here  expressed,  are  in 
no  degree  overcharged.    It  follows  from  them 
— and  this  is  the  point  to  which  I  would  par- 
ticulary  direct  the  reader's  attention— that  all 
ecclesiastical   tradition  respecting  the  ancient 
places  in  and  around  Jersulaem  and  through- 
out Palestine,  is  of  no  value,  except  so  far  as 
it  is  supported  by  circumstances,  known  to  aa 
from  the  scriptures  or  from  other  contempo- 
rary testimony.     Thus  one  of  the  very  earli- 
est traditions  on   record,  that  which   points 
out  the  place  of  our  Lord's  ascension  on  the 
summit  of  the   Mount  of  Olives,  and  which 
certainly  existed  in  the  third  century,  long  be- 
fore the  visit  of  Helena,   is   obviously   false  ; 
because  it  stands  in  contradiction  to  the  scrip- 
ture account,  which  relates   that  Christ  led 
out  his  disciples  *'  as  far  as  to  Bethany*'  and 
there  ascended  from  them  into   heaven.   On 
the  other  hand,  I  would   not  venture  to  dis- 
turb   the    tradiiional    location    of    Rachel's 
grave  on  the  way  towards  Bethlehem  ;  for 
although  she  is   first  mentioned  by  the  Jan. 
HieroSt  and  by  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century, 
yet  the  scriptural  narrative  necessarily  limits 
the  spot  to  that  vicinity.     On  the  same  gene- 
ral principle,  that  important  work   the  Ono' 
maslicoHf   the  production  of  the    suocessiTe 
labors  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  which  gives 
the  names,  and  describes  the   situations   of 
places  in  the  Holy  Land,  can   be  regarded  in 
an  historical  respect  only  as  a  record  of  the 
traditions  current  in  their  day. 


The  Lancaster  Journal  states  that  the  wire 
of  the  magnetic  telegraph,  in  that  city,  was 
struck  by  lightning  during  a  late  thunder 
storm.  No  damage  was  done,  nor  is  it  be- 
lieved that  in  case  of  a  recurrence  of  theae- 
cident  any  injury  could  be  sustained,  the  wire 
being  too  snirll  to  sustain  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  fluid  to  produce  any  serious  consequences. 
The  sound  produced  by  the  stroke,  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  telegraph  office,  was  similar  to 
the  report  of  a  pistol,  which  was  accorapa- 
niad  by  the  emission  of  a  few  sparks. 
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BICB  AMD  COFPEE-HULLBB. 

This  new,  ingenioas,  sad  uirfiil  macbioe 
{  wc  belie*e  to  be  worihjr  of  particular  aiien- 
{  tioD.  Wanw  it  Torthe  Grstiimea  fenrda;! 
e  at  Hr.  Allen'a  Depotiiory  ia  Waiei 
(  aiceet,  aod  h«ard  a  minaie  deseriptioa  of  At 
!  levcra)  pnxeuea  performed  bf  ii,  and  a  com- 
}  pariooD  with  Uie  machines  and  operaiioni 
i  htrt'.ofore  in  uae,  to  accomplish  the  same 
(  nils.     To  andnstand  all  tbii,  manjr  of  onr 

>  readers  will  doubtless  need  a  few  words  in 
^  ei  pi  a  nation. 

Rice  and  Coffee  are  b;  no  means  6t  for 

>  aw,  <x  for  tale,  wboi  tbey  have  been  mereljr 
(  gatltered.  Each  grain  lias  two  distinct  cover- 
j  iaga,  which  lanat  be  rentoved,  like  the  cbaff 
)  and  bran  of  wheat;  bnt  both  are  to  be  Iskeo 
(  off  without  breakinf;  the  grab,  while  bran  is 
I  ground  with  float  and  aTierwards  separated 
)  bf  boiling.    Now,  a*  ihe  inner  coals  of  coSee 

rice    are    eiiremeiy   thin  and  adhere 

c  elocelf,  ihey  are  usually  taken  off  by  gentle 

)  pooadiog,  with  a  slender  pesEle,  thrust  into 

I  heap,  but  not  lo  the  bottom.     This,  hDw> 

erar,  causes  a  waile  of  several  per  cent.,  bf 

breafcng  soma  of  the  kernels.    The  third 

i  tmd   last  process  for  rice  is  that  of  "  Pearl- 

_  :"  that  is,  polishing  the  surface  of  each 

I  kernel,  and    giving  the  faint  bluish  tinge 

)  which  is  one  of  the  properties  looked  for  by 

I  pQTchksen. 

W«    will  DOW  briefly  describe  the   new 


machine  above  represented,  and   iu  opera- 
tions. 

The  Rice-haller  and  ibe  Coff'ee-httller  an 
made  in  the  same  form,  and  produce   the   '. 
tame  effects  upon  the    two  kinds  d  seeds,    ' 
excepting  the  process  of  Pearling,  wbich  is   i 
not  applicable  to  coffee.      Each  maeblne  ba*   \ 
Iwo  small    mill-siones,   only  the  lower  of 
which  revolves,  while  the  hopper-hole  is  cut 
through  the  upper.    They  are  set  at  such  a    | 
distance  apart,    that    a    Vemel  of  rice,    ot    ' 
coffee  (if  a  coffee  huller,)  may  stand  upright    < 
between     them,    yet  not  without   touching    1 
tbem  both.    The  motion  ot  the  wheel,  (for 
•ome  reason  or  oihei,  not  easily  asoeilained,) 
throws  all  the  kernels  up  on  end,  and  makes 
them  keep  tbnt  position,  while  passing  along    ' 
towards   ihe  ouiside  ol   the  stone,  there  lo'  i 
be  dropped  off    Boib  the  skim  or  coverings  of 
the  rice  or  the  coffee  are  effeciually  removed 
by  the  revolution  of  the  stone  ;  and  it  is  de- 
clared that  the  machine  would  be  of  no  use, 
were  the   grains  lo  assume   any  other   posi-    i 
lion.     But  rice  requires  gentle  rubbing,  to  pnt 
OQ  the  polish,  ihst  is,  to  "  ptarV  every  ker- 
nel.   For  this,  the  rice  mill  has  a  rubber  so 
flxed  near   Ihe  circumference  of  (be  lower    > 
stone,  that   Ihe  kernels  fall  between  the 
and  are  genily   rubbed   over  and  over,  and    ' 
iben  dropped  ioio  the  receiver  helow. 

Acceding  lo  the  information  we  have  r^    ' 
ceived,  gresi  saving  ia  effected  by  this  ma- 
chine,  whether  applied  lo  rice  or  lo  coffee, 
and   by  means    which    will   be  partly  un- 
derslDod   from   what   has    been   said.      The    . 
origioal  cost   is   not  great,  ihe  machines  are    [ 
of  different  sizes,  but  comparatively  small, 
light,  portable,  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order, 
nor  difficult  lo  be  repaired.    The  cleaning  of 
rice  must  necessarily  be  generally  carried  oa    ' 
on  a  large  scale ;  and  ia  this  city^s  a  very 
Urge  esiablishment  for  the  purpose. 

If  any  of  onr  readers  should  wish  for  more 
particular  information,  we  may  be  able  to 
procure  it;  and  we  can  aid  tbem  in  obtain- 
ing any  of  ihe  macbineB  which  ibey  may 
wish  to  purchase.  Some  are  so  large  as  to  | 
be  moved  by  steam ;  hut  a  man  can  use  a 
common  one  to  great  advantage. 

VoLUNTEBBS  ON  TUE  Way. — TbetB  were 
860O  iroops  at  New  Orleans  from  up  ihe 
river,  for  embarkairon  on  the  1st.,  and  a  car- 
go of  rauskett  and  other  mnnliiona  fVom 
Fillsburgh. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


In  the  Grazetie  of  ihe  9th  iost,  we  ooticed 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Campbell,  which 
happened  April  7,  1846.  We  had  not  then 
time  to  mention  some  incidents  in  the  life  of 
this  lady,  which,  in  oar  judgment,  are  wortbf 
of  being  recorded,  and  which  we  now  pre- 
sent (o  our  readers. 

Mrs.  Campbell,  on  the  day  of  her  death, 
was  88  years  and  two  months  old.  She  was 
born  in  this  town,  and  when  she  died  was  its 
oldest  native  citizen.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Campbell.  When  the  Indians 
attacked  and  destroyed  Cherry  Valley  she 
was  about  t wen ty-fours  years*  old,  and  she 
and  her  father's  family  were  taken  prisoners, 
by  the  Indians  and  remained  with  them  two 
nights  and  the  greater  part  of  three  days. — 
The  first  night  tliey  encamped  where  the  vil- 
lage now  is.  The  next  day  they  took  up 
their  line  of  march  South,  down  the  Chief 
Valley  creek,  through  what  was  then  an  al- 
most unbroken  wilderness.  The  great  num- 
ber of  women  and  children  belonging  to  the 
party  rendered  their  progress  slow,  and  they 
did  not,  that  day,  travel  more  than  eight  or 
ten  miles. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the  In- 
V  dians  held  a  council  to  decide  whether  the 
s  women  and  children  should  be  taken  through 
the  wilderness  to  Nia^ra,  or  be  put  to 
death  o:  sent  back  to  their  homes. — What  an 
awful  moment  was  that  to  the  poor  prison- 
ers !  Life  and  death,  or  captivity,  worse  than 
death,  were  suspended  on  the  issue  of  the 
deliberations  of  an  assembly  of  sflivages! 
The  humane  councils  of  Brant  prevailed,  and 
Mrs.  Campbell  and  the  other  women  and 
children  were  sent  back.  When  Capt.  Brant 
informed  them  of  this  determination,  he  said 
there  were  scouting  parties  scouriuff  the  woods 
and  that  if  on  their  return  any  of  these  par- 
ties should  fall  in  with  them,  (the  women 
and  children,)  they  would  be  murdered. 

To  guard  against  such  a  catastrophe,  Brant 
himself  accompanied  them  until  they  were 
out  of  danger.  Not  long  after  this,  on  the 
first  dav  of  January,  1782,  Mrs.  Campbell  was 
married  to  Captain  Samuel  Campbell,  a 
highly  respectable  citizen  of  the  town,  who 
died  several  years  ago,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  ten  children.  The  whole  fa- 
mily descended  to  the  grave  several  years  be- 
fore her.  The  latter  part  of  her  life  she 
spent  in  the  family  of  her  son-in-law  George 
Cylde,  Esq.,  of  this  town,  who  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  render  the  evening  of 
her  life  agreeable  and  happy.  She  was  an 
afifectionate  wife,  a  kind  and  tender  parent,  a 
valuable  member  of  society  and  a  pious 
member  of  a  Christian  churcli. — West,  pap. 

Launch  of  the  Louisiana. — ^This  beauti- 
Ail  boat  started  on  her  ways  yesterday  af- 
ternoon at  a  tew  minutes  past  2  o  clock,  and 
^  glided  into  her  destined  element  in  most 


sallant  style.  We  have  seldom  seen  a 
finer  model,  or  one  that  gave  better  pro- 
mise of  speed,  provided  a  reasonable  amount 
of  propelling  power  is  applied.  She  sits 
gracefully  upon  the  water — is  exceedingly 
sharp  fore  and  afl— and  with  her  machinery 
and  boilers  on  board,  only  draws  about 
5  feet  water.  Her  length  is  230  feet- 
breadth  27  feet,  and  depth  of  hold  12  1-2 
feet. 

The  Louisiana  was  built  for  G.  C.  M. 
Reed,  by  Messrs.  Bidwell  Sc  Banta,  and 
altogether  she  does  great  credit  to  their 
skill  and  taste  as  marine  architecta  The 
joiner  work  is  in  the  hands  of  John  Oris- 
sam,  who  is  preparing  her  upper  works  in 
his  usual  neat  and  substantial  style.  The 
finishing  touch  is  to  be  applied  by  the  Mil- 
lers, who  will  make  her  cabin  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  that  float  upon  the  Lakes. 
The  finish  and  painting  are  to  be  af\er  the 
most  exquisite  style  of  these  artists.  But 
more  anon. 

She  is  to  be  sailed  by  Capt  Levi  Allen, 
who  has  so  long  and  so  iavorably  been 
known  on  our  waters,  that  he  needs  no  com- 
mendation from  our  pen.  Early  in  July 
we  shall  expect  to  see  the  Louisiana  rea- 
dy for  service  in  the  Louisiana  line. 

New  Boat — Capt.  G.  Appleby  is  build- 
ing a  new  ixxU  at  Algenac,  on  St  Clair 
river,  and  pushing  her  ahead  witk  all  pos- 
sible despatch.  Her  frame  is  up»  and  the 
plaLk  going  on  to  her  hull.  Capt  A.  does 
not  design  getting  her  out  until  fall.  She 
is  to  be  225  feet  long,  30  feet  beam,  and  13 
feet  hold.  The  engine  high  pressure,  Cleve- 
land manufacture-— cylinder  38  inches  with 
10  feet  stroke. 

She  will  be  among  the  first  class  boats, 
and  arranged  afler  the  most  modern  style  of 
comfort,  convenience  and  elegance.  Her 
name  we  will  give  at  another  time. 

The  Niagara  returned  yesterday  mora- 
iag,  having  fully  settled  the  question  that 
she  can  make  her  regular  trips  to  Chicago 
without  difficulty.  This  must  be  gratifying 
to  all  her  friends,  and  a  fiords  another  splen- 
did moving  palace  for  the  accommodation 
0    the  travelling  public. 

The  Nile,  one  of  the  best  boats  that  move 
in  our'waters,  so  fitr  as  comfort,  attentioo, 
and  safety  are  concerned,  leaves  this  even- 
ing for  Chicaga  She-  is  one  of  those  boats 
that  people  like  to  travel  in. — Buff,  pap, 

Fitzgerald* s  Braiding  Machine — There 
has  seldom  been  invented  a  machine,  in 
which  a  greater  lefibrt  of  inventive  genius 
was  evinced,  or  more  perfect  success   at 
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than  ia  this  the  apparently  intelligent 
machine,  by  Mr.  Elisha  Fiugerald,  of  thii 
city. 

The  straw  is  prepared  for  this  roaohioe 
by  simply  being  cut  the  requisite  length, 
and  steeped  in  water.  It  is  then  put  in  a 
proper  box  or  holder,  perhaps  two  hundred 
straws  at  once,  and  the  maohine  requiring 
only  a  very  slight  power  from  water,  steam, 
or  hand,  does  the  rest  Each  straw  is  pick- 
ed up  separately  when  wanted,  and  carried 
to  the  right  place  ;  two  strands  are  carried 
OFer  and  packed  down  at  each  revolution  of 
the  machme;  and  whenever  the  small,  soft 
portion  of  the  straw  is  braided  in,  the  ma- 
chine cuts  it  off  and  goes  after  another. — 
Should  it  not  find  one  where  it  has  a  right 
to  expect  it,  or  should  an  unfit  one  be  pre- 
sented, it  stops  working.  The  aUenaant 
then  puts  the  right  sort  of  straw  where  one 
should  be,  and  off  she  starts  again.  The 
putting  in  a  straw,  when  it  happens  to  break 
or  miss,  (which  is  rarely,)  and  the  feeding 
with  straw  by  the  handful,  are  all  the  work 
required  of  the  attendant,  who  may  thus  at- 
tend twelve  or  twenty  machines,  each  of 
which  braids  faster  and  far  better  than 
could  possibly  be  done  by  hand.  The  ma- 
chine is  of  moderate  size,  reauiring  perhaps 
three  feet  square  room,  and  is  built  at  a 
cost  of  fdOO  for  each.  The  straw  also, 
which  has  been  hitherto  wholly  imported, 
even  when  the  braiding  was  done  here,  will 
now  be  grown  on  our  own  soil,  giving  a 
fiuther  diversity  to  agricultural  production. 

[Scientific  American* 
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4N0THER  COMET 

Hydrographical  Officb, 

Washington,  May  26, 1846. 

Sir — The  new  comet  which  has  been 
nodced  in  Boston  papers  as  having  been 
seen  at  C^bridge,  Massachusetts,  by  Mr. 
Bond,  on  the  19th  inst.,  was  observed  here 
\ut  night  with  the  equatorial,  using  1,26s 
Gkaambrtdge,  as  the  star  of  comparison,  its 
place  at  9h.  39m.  29s.  9  mean  time,  Wash- 
ington, was  App.  AR.  6h.  55th.,  19s.  5.  App- 
Dec.  N.  44*  82*  55'\6.  It  gives  as  much 
Ugfat  in  the  teiescope  as  a  star  of  the  3d  or 
4th  magnitude ;  but  its  intensity  is  not  great- 
er than  that  of  a  star  of  the  9th.  It  has  a 
sparitling  centre  of  bright  white  light,  sur- 
rounded by  como  in  all  directions,  and  pre- 
SMiitng  in  the  field  of  the  telescope  a  very 
beautmil  appearance. 

It  may  be  seen  with  a  common  spy-glass, 
\  and  its  placed  by  alignment  last  night  was 


about  lOo  north  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and 
nearly  in  a  line  from  them  to  Polaris. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  M.  MAURY, 
Lieut.  U.  a  N. 
Hon.  George  Bancroft, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

THE  n'AIiDBNSES. 

After  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  victories  of  Napoleon,  Piedmont  was 
annexed  to  France.  Then,  the  Waldenses 
were  placed  under  a  free  government ;  they 
enjoyed  the  same  religious,  civil,  and  political 
rights,  as  other  citizens.  But  in  ISld  they 
fell  bask  under  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  then  the  Popish  Clergy  renewed 
against  them  the  former  tyranny.  Unhap- 
py spirit  of  popery,  which  seems  unable  to  exist 
without  persecuting  furiously  its  adversaries ! 

The  Waldenses  are  excluded  from  all  pub- 
lic employments  in  the  Slates  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia.  They  cannot  be  magistrates,  offi- 
cers of  government,  or  teachers  in  colleges. 
They  have  certain  limits  fixed  within  which 
to  perform  their  worship,  and  cannot  go  be- 
yond these  under  severe  penalties.  They  are 
required  to  observe  the  feasts  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  they  are 
heavily  fined  for  the  benefit  of  popish  estab- 
lishments. It  is  expressly  forbidden  to  them 
to  make  any  proselyte.  The  priests  on  the 
contrary,  have  founded  in  these  vallies,  in- 
stitutions for  the  purpose  of  gaining  over  all 
they  can  entice.  They  try  to  entrap  children, 
so  that  their  unhappy  parents  are  kept  in  con- 
tinual alarms.  These  priests  give  money  to 
the  poor  to  induce  them  to  become  papists  ; 
they  promise,  with  the  same  view,  promotion 
to  soldiers,  relief  from  punishment  to  prison- 
ers, &C.  They  forbid  the  Waldenses  to  bold 
property  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  their 
territory,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  be  law- 
yers, physicians  or  surgeons,  except  among 
those  of  their  own  faith  ! 

And,  observe  that  the  Waldenses  would  be 
still  worse  treated  if  they  were  not  protected 
by  England  and  by  Prussia.  Long  ago  the 
Jesuits  would  have  banished  them  from  the 
country  of  their  fathers,  or  shut  them  up  in 
the  dunfi[eons  of  the  Inquisition.  But  these 
fanatical  monks  are  afraid  of  arousing  the 
remonstrances  of  Protestant  governments. — 
Correspondence  of  the  N.  Y.  Obs, 

Praiseworthy, — Captain  Land,  of  the  ship 
Rainbow,  famous  for  its  quick  passage  to 
and  from  Canton,  ofiered  to  his  crew  on  the 
last  return  voyage,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Tribune,  a  premium  of  930  if  thr^y  made 
the  trip  within  a  given  time.  The  noble 
fellows  worked  the  ship  home  fiir  within 
the  required  time  and  thus  divided  the  cap- 
tain's gift— 910  to  the  Mariners'  Industrial 
Society,  $25  to  the  Floating  Church  of  our 
city,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Bible 
Society. 
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CHBISTIAN  UNIOy. 

B7  JAMES  CHALLBN. 

"The  conrention  may  become  a  great 
blessing.  The  very  subject  and  object  of  it 
— Christian  Union — is  express  and  admira- 
ble." 

Zion,now  lift  thy  head  on  high, 
And  let  thy  heart  be  strong : 

A  stream  ot  light  breaks  through  the  sky 
Skirting  thy  cloud,  along. 

A  dark  and  gloomy  day  hath  been 

The  only  heritage* 
E'er  since  the  giant  **  man  of  sin" 

Commenced  his  ir6n  age. 

Thy  enemies  hath  vexed  th^  sore. 

In  manr  a  bloody  fra^r. 
And  left  thee  weltering  in  thy  gore> 

To  mourn  thy  hapless  day : 

A  house  divided,  scattered,  torn, 

In  endless  schisms  riven, 
Of  all  thy  strength  and  beauty  shorn, 

By  storm  and  tempest  driven* 

But  help  shall  come  to  thee  again. 
If  from  thy  widow'd  heart 

In  tears  of  sorrow,  grief  and  pain, 
Thou  from  thy  sins  depart. 

And  dost  thou  hear  the  battle  cry 

From  every  hill  and  dale. 
That  bids  thee  to  the  rescue  fly  ? 

Let  not  thy  courage  fail. 

The  watchword's  "  Union  /"  send  it  ow— 

On — let  it  speed  as  light ; 
By  this  the  vic'try  shall  be  woo 

The  weakest  now  will  light. 

Oh  !  who  would  sleep  upon  his  shield 

In  such  a  time  as  this, 
When  from  the  must'ring  battle  field, 

His  trophy  he  might  miss  ? 

If  from  faint  heart  you  stay  away, 
Or  proud,  ye  will  not  come;  • 

Others  will  win  the  glorious  day, 
And  bring  their  honors  home. 

Protest*  UniontsU 


Solution  of  Enigma  No.  8,  page  288.--- 
**  Intoxicating  Liquors." — Tin,  Six,  Quota, 
Uxoriotis;  Sin;  Cat;  Gin;  Locust. 
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The  Oatalpa  Tree— IiiteretUttg  Pacts* 

Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison,  (afterwards  Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States,)  declared  in  an 
address  before  the  Agricultural  Society  oi 
Ohio,  in  1831,  that  the  timber  of  this  tree  is 
more  durable  than  either  locust  or  mulberry 


for  fence  or  for  gate  posts.  He  nrentioiia  m 
tree  which  had  fallen  in  the  foreet,  across  the 
small  stream  Desha,  o  miles  from  Vineennes, 
and  which  served  as  a  ^t-brfdge  in  1785, 
afe  only  in  part  decayed  in  1831.  A  bar- 
post  set  in  a  stockade  fort  in  1770,  had  been 
removed,  perfectly  sound. 

Col.  Philip  Tabb,  of  Gloucester  County, 
Virginia,  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  that  state, 
thinks  it  equal  to  any  other  timber  for  gate- 
posts. 

Culture. — It  is  easily  raised  from  seed  ae 
Indian  Corn,  grows  4  or  5  feet  the  firtc  scs- 
BOQ,  and  12  or  15  feet  in  three  years :  pro- 
bably 6  feet  annually  in  rich  soil.  If  planted 
3  or  4  feet  apart  they  grow  perfectly  straight 
Then  transplant  them.  It  Is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  Western  prairies,  but  pro- 
bably would  not  prove  hardy  enough  in  the 
northern  and  Western  States.  So  far  as  is 
known,  the  Catalpa  tree  is  said  to  be  free 
from  the  attacks  of  insects  both  in  the  wood 
and  in  the  leaf.  It  is  also  adapted  to  note 
toils  and  situations  than  the  ChestnuL 


-  We  saw  the  Sewing  Machine,  invented 
by  Mr.  Elias  How  Jr.,*of  Cambridgeport, 
Massachusetts,  at  work*  but  we  saw  it  so 
short  a  time,  and  the  evolntion  was  so  rsqiid, 
that  we  can  give  no  account  whatefer  of 
its  modus  opertmdi  We  brouffht  away, 
however,  a  piece  of  ite  work,  which  thoee 
who  are  better  able  to  judge  than  we  are 
pronounce  excelieat.  We  must  see  it  again. 
We  think,  however,  that  if  this  machine  can 
continue  to  work  as  rapidly  as  we  saw  it 
work,  it  will  certainly  bring  about  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  trade. — Boston  Paper, 
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THE    HIGHLAND    BROADSWORD    DANCE. 


Arooogr  rhe  rantDants  or  tMrbariam  still 
prwerred  in  the  Highlands  of  Scjlland, 
n  that  prculiar  dpnce  which  is  here  repre- 
Kated.  It  appear*  to  be  one  of  those  old 
practices  whose  observance  has  impeded 
ciiilizalioo,  by  keepinji  up  old  prejudices, 
»Bil  preveolin^  ihe  people  from  direciiog 
their  attention  to  desirable  imprnvemeriis. 
Chsngei  in  national  cnetume  and  in  nation. 
«1  praciicea,  includin);  naiionitl  games,  are 
imMig  rhe  necesury  steps  in  eflTeciIng  ra- 
^ieal  Improvements  in  opinions  and  the 
•■te  of  aociety. 

Tha  ilrean  of  the  persons  here  represenied 
iitheolil  Hiffhlanr)  coetu me,  consisting  of 
ihe  bonne),  with  philibeg  and  trews,  or  (he 
rattan  plaid;  and  bears  a  considerable  re- 
letnblanoe  to  tbtl  of  the   modern  Greeks, 

Tibed  in  our  first  volume,  (p.  195,)  and 


(hat   of  several  other   people  in  diflerent   ' 
oountries.     The  English  expedition  to  the 
Ashaniees,  in  Western  Africa,  thirty  years 
ago,  found,  (o  (heir  surprise,  the  native  wai 
riors  arrayed  in  c  olh  [ike  Tartan  plaids 

The  bagpipe,  which  is  seen  in  the  hands    ! 
of  tlie  musicinn  nn  ilie  left,  is  used  in  many 
countries   liesiile  Scotland.     We  have  s< 
it  oursflvps,  playpd  by  Calabrlan  minstrels 
in  Italy,  and  have  heard  of  it  in  Spaiu  and 
elsewhere. 

The  oecDpaiion  of  leisure  time  is  a  rabject 
of  great  iraporianee,  natiunally  as  well  a« 
personally.  Whoever  wishes  to  form  a  jnst 
opinion  of  hit  own  character,  or  o(  ibat  ol 
anoiher,  can  hardly  lind  a  surer  ground  un 
which  (o  found  it.  In  houra  of  leisure,  we 
follow  our  utte,  being  free  from  (heresirainti 
of  busioets.  pL-rauns  of  various  charaeteiB 
may  labor  ioge(her,  or  meet  in  the  latne  street 
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Of  shop,  or  converse  or  co-operate,  so  long  ^s 
their  necessary  oceupaiions  require ;  but  when 
these  hours  have  been  ended,  and  each  is  at 
liberty,  how  different  the  scenes  to  which 
they  resort,  how  di^erent  the  subjects  to 
which  they  direct  their  minds ! 

The  amusements  of  a  people  afilord  one  of 
the  best  opportunities  to  judge  of  their  cha- 
racter ;  and  who  could  fail  to  prefer  such  as 
are  of  an  useful  and  intellectual  charac- 
ter? The  feats  of  agility  performed  amidst 
naked  weapons,  as  in  the  preceding  print,  are 
evidences  of  a  barbarous  state  of  society,  or 
at  least  of  its  remnants,  allied  to  the  toma- 
hawk and  scalp-dances  of  our  American  In- 
dians. In  our  view,  also,  some  demonstra- 
tions of  joy  which  we  have  lately  witnessed, 
in  celebration  of«ur  success  against  the  poor, 
half-starved  Mexican  soldiers,  are  essentially 
of  a  somewhat  similar  nature,  aud  not  much 
more  creditable  to  a  refined  and  C  hristian 
nation. 


: 


The  Rancheros  oj  Mexico, — We  copy 
from  an  Albany  paper  the  following  de- 
Boription  of  the  Mexican  Rancheros : 

^  It  will  have  been  observed  in  the  seve- 
ral  statements  that  have  from  time  to  time 
been  put  forth^  relative  to  the  materiel  (o\ 
the  Mexican  armies,  and  more  particularly 
the  one  which  the  American  troops  had  just 
encountered,  that  mention  is  made  of  a  de- 
scription of  troops  called  Rancheros.  This 
is  an  appellation  derived  from  their  occu- 
pation and  mode  of  life,  and  is  common  to  a 
similar  class  of  men  who  subsist  on  the 
pampas  of  South  America.  Half  Indian 
and  half  Spanish  in  their  extraction,  gaunt, 
shrivelled,  though  musoular  in  their  frames, 
and  dark  and  swarthy  visaged  as  they  are, 
these  men  a^e  the  Arabs  of  the  American 
continent  Living  half  of  the  time  in  the 
saddle  (for  they  are  uurivalled  horsemen) 
with  lasso  in  hand,  they  traverse  those  vast 
plains  in  search  of  the  buffalo  and  wild 
horse,  who  roam  them  in  countless  herds. 
The  killing  of  these  animals,  and  the  pre. 
paration  and  sale  of  their  hides,  is  their  sole 
means  of  livelihood,  other  than  occasionally 
lending  a  helping  hand  to  some  of  the  parti- 
sans in  the  civil  wars  that  have  continually 
been  waged  arotmd  them.  Their  costume 
generally  consists  of  a  pair  of  tough  hide 
leggins,  with  sandals  of  the  same  material, 
bound  together  with  leather  thongs,  over 
which  is  a  blanket  with  a  hole  in  the  cen- 
tre, large  enough  to  allow  the  head  to  be 
thrust  out,  and  which  £dls  not  ungraceAilly 


^ 


over  their  shoulders,  leaving  ample  room 
for  the  play  of  their  arms.  Add  to  this  a 
broad  straw  sombrero,  and  the  lasso  hang- 
ing ready  for  use  in  his  girdle,  and  you 
have  the  Ranohero  as  he  appears  in  time 
of  peace,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  his  occupa- 
tion. Join  to  this  a  long  lance,  with  a  sharp 
spear  head,  ornamented  with  a  strip  of  red 
bunting,  on  a  horse  as  savage  and  unman- 
ageable as  himself,  and  his  belt  plentifully 
supplied  with  pistols  and  knives,  and  you 
have  the  Ranchero  as  a  member  of  a  troop 
of  banditti,  or  as  a  soldier  in  a  body  of 
cavalry. 

**  Cowardly  as  they  generally  arc  in  the 
open  field,  yet  in  a  conflict  among  the  cha- 
parrals  of  Mexico,  or  in  an  ambuscade,  they 
are  indeed  a  formidable  enemy.  'J'heir  povv- 
er  of  enduring  fatigue  is  almost  inexhaus- 
tible,  and  a  scanty  meal  per  diem  of  jerked 
beef  and  plantain  suffices  them  during 
months. 

"  Such  are  the  Rancheros,  and,  under  dis- 
ciplined control,  they  would  be  rendered 
the  best  light  troops  in  the  world.  These 
are  the  men  who  comprise  the  great  body 
of  the  Mexican  cavalry,  and  they  are  to 
the  armies  of  that  nation  what  the  Cossacks 
are  to  the  Russians — ever  on  the  alert,  never 
to  be  surprised,  and  untiring  in  pursuit  of 
the  foe,  when  plunder,  no  matter  how  tri- 
fling, is  to  be  obtained.'' 


THfi  NEST  AMONG  THB  GRAV£S. 

By  Lydia  H,  Sigoumey» 

The  cloudless  sun  went  down 

Upon  a  church-yard  scene. 
And  there  a  quiet  nest  I  marked, 

Hid  in  an  evergreen. 
As  wandering  mid  the  ha4lowed  mound. 

With  velvet  verdure  dressed. 

I  paused  where  two  sweet  sisters  lay 
•In  death's  unbroken  rest. 

There  was  a  marble  seat 

Beside  the  couch  of  clay, 
Where  oft  that  mournful  mother  sat 

To  pluck  the  weeds  away ; 
And  blest  each  infant  bud. 

And  every  blossom  fair. 
That  breathed  a  sigh  of  fragrance  roan  J 

The  idols  of  her  care. 

The  unfledg'd  birds  had  flown 

Far  from  their  nest  away, 
Vet  still  within  the  imprisoning  tomb 

Those  gentle  sleeners  lay. 
But  surelv  as  those  oright  winged  birds, 

Forsook  the  sheltering  tree, 
Aodsoared  with  joyous  flight  to  heaven, 

Such  shall  their  rising  be  ! 


«•»  •  •  #>«.»  ••  ^ 


»      .  ^.-■w  •,  •   #•      *.    V*J*»* 
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The  Commercial  Association  of  German 
Ptincea*  who  undertook  to  colonize  ihe  moun* 
tains  of  the  San  Saba,  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  their  plans.  They  directed  a  con* 
voy  of  one  hundred  waffons  on  the  route  to- 
wards the  colony,  whicn  was  attacked  by  the 
savaees.  The  German  emigrants,  after  light- 
ing desperately,  were  overwhelmed  by  num- 
bers and  obliged  to  treat,  leaving  behind  them 
a  great  number  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
hands  of  the  savages.  The  wagons  contain- 
ed  the  whole  forcunes  of  the  emigrants. 

The  improvidence  of  the  leaders  of  certain 
German  Texas  colonists,  has  become  pro- 
TerbtaJ.  They  are  generally  land  specula- 
lora — who,  since  the  slave  trade  was  abolish- 
ed, have  made  a  commerce  in  the  whites. 

^  Generally,  the  emifif rants  are  brought  over 
in  bad  ships,  and  made  to  pay  a  high  price 
for  their  passage — they  have  no  medical 
treatment  wlien  lick,  and  on  board  ship  many 
of  them  die  ;  and  when  they  land  they  are 
again  cheated  in  the  transportation  of  theii 
haggage. 


The  Amebic  an  Sharp-shooters. — Forsyth, 
80  celebrated  in    the   last   war  as  the   com- 
mander of  a   band   of  sharp-shooters  which 
barrassed  the  enemy  so  much,  happened  in  a 
scouting  party,  to  capture  a  British    officer. — 
He  brought  him  to  his  camp,  and  treated  him 
with  every  respect  due  his  rank.     Happening 
to  enter  into  conversation  on   the   subject  of 
sharp- shooters,  the   British  officer  observed 
that  Col.  Forsyth's  men  were  a  terror  to  the 
British  camp ;  that*  as  far  as  they  could  see, 
they  could  select  the  officer  from  the  piivate, 
who,  of  course,  fell  a  sacrifice   to    their  pre- 
cise shooting.     He  wished  very  much  to  see 
a  specimen  of  their  shooting.     Col.  Forsyth 
informed   the   British   officer  that  his  wish 
sbuuld  be  gratified.     The  Colonel  ordered  one 
of  his  men   to  come   forward,  and    inquired 
whether  his  rifle  was  in  20od  order.     '*  Yes, 
sir,"  replied  the  man.     He   then  stuck  a  ta- 
ble knife  into  a  tree  about  fifty  paces  distant, 
and  ordered  the  man  to   split   his  ball.    He 
fired,  and  the  ball  was  completely  divided  by 
the  knife,  perforating  the  tree  on   each  side. 
This  astonished  the  British  officer.    Another 
soldier  appeared.     He  was  called,  and  order- 
ed, at  the  same  distance,  to   shoot   an  ace  of 
dabs  out  of  the   card.     This  was   actually 
done!    The   Britii^h   officer   was  confounded 
and  amazed ;  still  more  so  when  the  colonel 
informed  him  that,  four   weeks  before,  those 
men  were  at  work  in  the  capacity  of  husband- 
meo. 

A  letter  from  St.  Petersburgh  states  that 
Professor  Jacob,  of  the  Imperial  Academy, 
has  just  communicated  to  that  body  the  inven- 
tion of  an  elecirophonic  telegraph,  composed 
of  ten  keys,  ten  different  accords,  and  ten 
conducting  wires,  by  which  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  and  words  can  be  expressed  by  means 
ot  sound.  The  Academy  has  pronounced  a  c 
I*  \;orabLe  opimon  ^f  iheinnenuoiu  „  .  .  ^ .  .  .  v 


DiJ/iculttes  of  Lj/«.— A  thunder  cloud 
looks  dark  and  terrific  at  a  diatance,  but 
when  it  approaches  near,  it  assumes  a  light- 
er appearance  and  passes  ofT,  leaving  the 
heavens  clear  and  delightful.  Thua  it  is 
with  the  difficulties  of  life.  Seen  at  a  dis- 
Unce  they  are  large  and  formidable.  It 
seems  impossible  to  surmount  them.  With 
faith  and  courage  we  press  on  with  a  steady 
eye  and  a  strong  heart,  and  what  appeared 
like  mountains  before,  have  dwindled  to 
mole-hills.  Now  prosperity  attends  our 
steps  and  every  thing  looks  bright  and  in- 
viting before  lis.— Can.  Co.  Adv. 

The  Magnetic  Telegraph  between  France 
and  England. — We  learn  from  Wilmer  k 
{5mith  that  the  magnetic  telegraph  is  to  be 
tried  as  a  means  of  conneating  France  with 
England.  The  correspondent  of  that  paper 
says: 

»  **  I  stated  the  other  day,  that  this  inven- 
tion was  to  be  tried  as  a  means  of  connecting 
France  with  this  country.  I  have  since  as-^ 
certaiiied  that  the  attempt  will  probably  be^ 
made  in  six  weeks,  should  the  weather  prove 
favorable.  The  telegraph  will  be  extended 
from  the  South  Foreland  to  Cape  Grinley, 
and  ills  expected  that  it  can  be  laid  doivn 
in  six  hours,  by  means  of  the  aid  of  a  steam- 
ship. It  is  in  contemplation  to  continue  the 
wires  to  Marseilles — not,  however,  extended 
on  poles,  but  buried  in  the  ground. 

The  Townley  Estate. — We  understand  that 
the  immense  e.^tate  of  Lord  Townley,  which 
had  been  in  Chancery  for  many  years,  has 
lately  been  decided,  and  the  amount  is  over 
♦70,000,000.  Heirs  are  wanting  for  three 
quarters  of  the  estate— one  quarter  of  the 
amount  having  been  decided  to  belong  to  an 
aide  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

A  Live  Eagle  Captured. — A  farmer  of 
Greece,  Monroe  county,  brought  to  Roches, 
ter  a  few  days  since  a  large  grey  eagle 
measuring  seven  feet  from  ^p  to  tip.  He  is 
a  noble  specimen  of  hit  tribe,  and  entirely 
unharmed,  except  a  slight  injury  to  the  ex. 
tremity  of  one  wing» 

Hair  has  been  transplanted  from  one 
part  of  the  body  to  another.  It  resembles 
a  vegetable.. 

Among  the  mammalia,  roan  only  has  but 
one  thumb. 

Of  Age. — By  the  English  law,  infancy 
in  males  extends  to  21,  and  in  females  to 
20. 

The  common  definition  of  man :  that  he 
is  a  reasoning  animal,  is  false.  The  best 
yon  can  predicate  of  him  is,  that  he  is  an 
animal  oi^piibleof  jreasooio^.*^  Wm4mr$m^ 
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pVww"  Afg^rU  and  Turn's  t»  1845.    Bp  C^    J- 

CXark  Kennedg:' 
AI^OBRIA.  AND  TUNIS* 

AlfficTs  will  disappoint  those  who  loolc  for 
what  Eoihen  calls  ••  the  splendor  and  havoc 
ofibe  East,"  by  iis  increasing  resemblance  lo 
a  provincial  French  town.  ••  with  arcades  and 
shops,  fitied  with  the  latest  Parisian  lashions. 
The  Kasbah,  however,  or  fortress  in  the  up- 
per town,  where,  of  old.   the   Dey  was  but 
meanly  lodged-  bears  traces  of  past  dynasties. 
It  can  still  show  its  desolate  harem,  its  foun- 
tain with  stretched  columns  and  inscriptions 
from  the  Koran,  empty  treasury,  rifled  oj  an 
amount  of  riches,  eiajfgerated  into  something 
fabulous.     The  consul,   too,  Mr.  St.  John,  oc- 
cupies one  of  "  the  finest  specimens  of  Moor- 
ish domestic  architecture  in  Algiers,"  during 
ihe  winier  and  spring  months,  having  merely 
introduced  there  ihe  Englishman's  delight  and 
the  German's  horror,  chimney  tires,  and  turn- 
ed out  divans  and*cushions  for  Christian  chairs 
and  tables.     The  flat  roof  is  left,  with  which 
an  English  consul   may  be    trusted ;  sucii  a 
trust  being  not  an   unimportant   one.     If  the 
following  paragraph  be  correct,  it  contains  a 
>l  characteristic  trait  of    the  conquerors,  as  well 
as  of  the  natives : — 

**  From  the  second  floor  a  staircase  in  mar- 
ble and  porcelain  leaps  up  to  the  terraced 
roof,  a  delightful  lounge  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  a(\er  liie  exhausting  heals  of  a  sum- 
mer's day.  Upon  these  terraces  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  women  to  appear  shortly  be- 
fore sunset  to  enjoy  the  evening  breezes,  with- 
out veils,  and  frequenil)'  but  sU^^tuly  clad  ;  the 
men,  by  a  sort  of  lacit  ugreeiiu;at,  not  join- 
ing them  till  after  dusk,  on  account  of  each 
house-top  beiog  overlooked  by,  and  also  over- 
looking the  neighboring  premises.  The  in- 
fraction of  the  rule  by  the  French  officers  on 
the  first  occupation  of  the  city,  nearly  led,  in 
some  insuinces,  to  very  serious  results,  the 
feeling  of  exasperation  being  mi^ch  greater  at 
teeing  a  man  peaceably  promenading  on  his 
own  roof,  armed  with  a  telescope,  than  that 
produced  by  the  actual  presence  ot  an  iuva* 
ding  army  within  their  walls." 

The  first  move  taken  by  oor  traveller  from 
Algiers  was  in  a  daigrence  forBleedah,  where 
Captain  Kennedy  hoped  to  procure  horses 
for  their  further  journey.  The  road  is  pictur- 
esque, but  all  its  surroundings,  and  many  of 
its  passengers,  wore  the  same  disconcerting 
European  aspect. 

"  Comfortable  farm  houses,  with  stables  and 
offices,  have  been  erected,  gardens  and  fields 
enclosed,  and  roads  made,  connecting  ihe 
ftirms  with  the  highway;  European  ploughs 
and  implements  are  seen  in  the  fields,  with 
carts  and  wagons,  made  after  the  national 
pattern  of  the  French,  German,  or  Spanish 
proprietor.  Herds  of  cattle,  and  numerous 
ttocks  of  sheep  grazing  on  the  hill-sides,  are 
pleasing  evidences  of  present  prosperitvr^" 

It  is  consolatory  to  find  the  Spaniard  spo* 
ken  of  as  aa  industrious  colontsi.  Capt.  Ken- 


nedy fell  in,  too,  with  Maltese  pedlars  ani 
Rhinelanders. 

The  uniform  of  the  soldiers  is  most  pictur- 
esque—very larsre  wide  trowsers  of  red  cloth 
fastened  at  the  knee,  strong  leather  legffinffs, 
laced  at  the  side  fom  the  knee  to  the  ankle, 
shoes,  and  white  ffniters;  the  jacket  is  of 
blue  cloth,  edsed  with  red,  and  an  arabesque 
pattern  of  the  same  color  on  either  breast :  the 
waiscoat  IS  of  the  same  material,  and  having 
no  opening  in  the 'front,  is  either  slipped  on 
over  the  head  or  buttoned  at  the  side 'both 
jacket  and  waistcoat  are  cut  loiv,  without 
collars,  leaving  the  neck  hare  ;  a  blue  sash  is 
wound  several  times  round  the  waist,  and  the 
head-dress  is  a  crimsiKi  cap,  with  blue  tassel, 
and  a  long  handkerchief  twisted  round,  con- 
verts it  into  a  turban." 

Bleedah,  when  reached,  is  like  AlgierJ, 
beginning  to  assume  a  Frenchified  appear^ 
ance;  the  native  population  is  frightfully 
wasted  by  the  warfare. 

The  looked  for  horses  proved  any  thing  ra- 
ther than  such  steeds  as  figure  well  in  sketch 
or  tale— wreiclied,  rat  like  creature^,  misera- 
bly  accoutred.  The  scenery  of  the  land  im- 
proved as  they  rode  on  . 

"With    the  aid    of  gunpowder,   a   rough 
track  has  been  madecl(»se  to  the  river  Cheef- 
fa,  a  I  present  just   wide   enough    to  form    a 
horse  road,  but  which,  when  completed,  will 
be  a  monument  of  engineering  skill  thai  will 
bear  comparison  with    the    Alpine  roada  of 
Europe.     If  the  country   continues  quiet,    it 
will  be  finished  in  about  two  years.  On  either 
hand  rise  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains worn  by  iht?  action  of  the  water  into  a 
thousand  fantastic  shapes — huge  masses  of 
TOcK-  fringed   with    the  luxuriant  veaetatioo 
that  springs  from  every  fissure.     Each  spot, 
each  little  ravine  that  contains  so  little  earth, 
is  green  with  the  wild  laurel,  the  juniper,  the 
dwarf  oak,  and  the  olive,  with  here  and  there 
some  tree  of  a  larger  growth  that  has  with- 
stood the  storm,   firmly   planted  in  its  more 
sheltered   nook.     The  oleander   flouishes  on 
each  little  gravelly  bed   by  the  side  of  the 
river,  and  a  variety  of  shrubs  and  flowering 
plants,  with  a  profusion  of  lavender  in  full 
bloom,  grow  on  every  vacant  spot.  At  our  feel 
the  river,  slightly  swollen  and  discolored  by 
the  melting  snow,  rushed,  as   it  were,  pain- 
fully through  its  concentrated  bed,  foaming 
around  the  misshapen  masses  that,  detached 
from  the   rocks  aoove,  impede  but  cannot 
check  its  course.     Nor  do   the    highest  sum- 
mits  of  the  Atlas  omit  to  send  their  tribute  lo 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.     Countless 
streams  pour  down  their  sides,   and  reaching 
the  edge  of  the  valley,  fall  in  cascades  from 
rock  to  rock  till  they  join  the  river.     At  one 
point  of  view,  where  the  rocks  ar.^  steepest 
and  the   vegetation  most  beautiful,  five  are 
visible   at  once.      The    finest    fails  from    a 
precipice  of  300  feet,    leaping  from  ledge  to 
ledge,  here  and  iliere  for  a  moment  concealed 
among  the  underwood,   appearing  anu  reap- 
pearing  broken   into  a   hundred   streanUKs 
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that  trickle  over  the  mossy  surface  of  the 
rocks,  like  threads  of  silver,  uaiil  again  uni 
ted  bj  some  broader  ledge,  they  together  seek 
ihe  stream  beneath.  As  noon,  a  halt  of  an 
boor  wms  made,  to  feed  our  horses  and  our- 
selves: the  morning,  which  had  been  duU 
and  ihreateniniir  niio,  had  given  place  to  a 
fine  afternoon,  bright  though  cold  ;  another 
hall  hour's  ride  carried  us  out  of  the  valley 
of  the  Cheefia,  we  having  forded  the  river 
thirteen  times  since  crossing  it  m  ibe  nr«orn- 
ing. 

The  real  ascent  of  the  lesser  Atlas  now 
commenced  ;  the  road,  which  had  hitherto 
followed  the  course  of  the  running  water,  now 
became  a  winding  path  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
mountain  through  brushwood  and  dwarfed 
trees,  rarely  exceeding  ten  feet  in  height.  At 
tbe  souihern  entrance  of  the  valley  we  pass- 
ed a  solitary  farmhouse,  and  near  ii,  several 
limestone  quarries  that  had  been  opened  by 
tbe  French  ;  tbe  lime  seemed  of  an  excellent 
qoatiiy.  The  strata  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
had  consisted  almost  entirely  of  clay  slate, 
and  as  we  ascended,  was  replaced  in  a  coarse- 
grained sandstone  cqntaining  a  quantity  of 
fossil  shells.  After  surmounting  the  first  as- 
cent, we  crossed  an  extensive  plateau,  cover- 
ed with  cattle  sind  goats,  grazing  under  the 
charge  of  a  couple  of  Arab  boys;  several  un- 
inclosed  patches  of  cuhivated  ground  were 
also  seen  at  intervals.  Another  hill,  rising 
before  us,  still  remained  to  be  climbed:  and 
although  not  very  steep,  the  road  was  bad. 

When  once  on  ihe  summit,  we  were  well 
repaid  by  the  magnificent  prospect.  Taking 
a  reirospeciive  glance  over  our  tWQ  day's 
journey,  east  and  west  nothing  was  to  be  seen, 
lave  mountain  a^ove  mountain,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach:  to  the  souihward,  looking 
ibroogb  the  gap  formed  by  the  Cheeffa,  was 
the  broad  plain  of  the  Meteedjah,  bounded  by 
the  hills  to  westward  of  Algiers:  and  beyond 
ill,  the  dimly  defined  horizon  of  the  Mediier- 
ranean.  From  hence  a  short  descent  brought 
OS  into  Medeah,  where  we  arrived  about  half- 
past  three  o'clock,  our  horses  not  very  tired, 
having  carried  us  tbe  nine  leagues  much  bet- 
ter than  could  have  been  supposed  from  their 
wret«:hed  appearance  at  starting.'* 

When  visiting  the  French  officer  in  com- 
mand. General  Marev,  our  travellers  were 
introduced  to  a  houseliold  favorite  of  its  kind, 
as  fieculiaras  Prince  Puckler  Muskau's  Abys- 
liaian  :— 

**  In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened  and  the 
lioQ  entered  tbe  room,  the  man  only  leading 
kim  by  the  tuft  of  his  mane.  He  was  a  mag- 
oificent  animal,  two  years  old,  and  full  grown, 
ill  but  his  mane,  which,  although  only  a  foot 
loagt  made«  nevertheless,  a  respectable  ap- 

airance ;  he  did  not  seem  to  care  about  oar 
ng  strangers,  but  walking  about  the  room 
like  a  large  dog,  permitted  us  to  take  liber* 
^es  with  him,  such  as  patting  him,  shaking 
^  paw,  and  making  him  exhibit  his  teeth  and 
^hiW,  tieshow^,  however,  a  marked  pre- 
dilection in  favor  of  his  old  acquaintances,  and 


lying  now  before  them,  turned  on  his  back 
to  be  scratched.  After  a  scratch  or  two,  he 
began  to  yawn,  and  was  fairly  settling  him- 
self for  a  nap,  when  a  cigar  was  puffed  in 
his  face— a  proceeding  he  evidently  did  not 
approve  of.  Rising  in  a  burry,  curling  up  bis 
lijis,  and  wrinkling  his  nose,  he  exposed  to 
View  It  splendid  set  of  teeth — a  sure  sign  that 
he  was  not  pleased.  A  hearty  sneeze  seemed 
to  restore  him  to  good  temper ;  and  bearing 
no  malice,  he  relumed  a  friendly  pat,  bestow- 
ed upon  him  by  Captain  Martenot,  who  had 
been  tbe  aggressor,  by  rubbing  his  head  ca- 
ressingly against  his  knees." 

After  finishhig  their  first  day's  march  to- 
wards the  Little  Desert,  while  the  Arabs  were 
arranging  the  tent,  the  tourists  managed  to 
beg  sundry  red-legged  partridges,  three  hares, 
some  rabbits  and  a  snipe.  Cooks,  and  those 
interested  in  purveying,  may  like  to  know 
what  the  *' gentlemen"  had  for  supper: — 

**  The  Kaid,  taking  the  two  enormous  dish- 
es of  C0USC0U500  from  the  women  who  had 
brought  them  up  from  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
where  they  had  been  prepared,  placed  them 
himself  before  us.  Couscousoo,  the  national 
dish  of  Northern  Africa,  is  prepared  as  fol- 
lows ; — Flour  is  wetted,  kneaded  into  a  sort 
of  paste,  half  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then 
granulated  by  rubbing  between  the  hands ; 
placed  again  m  the  sun,  the  grains  become 
hard,  and  when  kept  in  a  dry  place,  remain 
good  for  years.  When  wanted  for  use  it  is 
cooked  in  the  following  manner.  A  large 
vessel,  containing  water  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  meat  so  be  dressed,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  placed  on  the  tire ;  over  this,  hallway  up, 
16  fixed  a  perforated  plate,  on  which  the  cous- 
cousoo is  placed*  mixed  with  pepper,  spices, 
vegetables,  &c.,  according  to  taste  andmeanSv 
sometimes  being  quite  plain  ;  the  pot  is  then 
covered,  and  the  steam  ascending  through  the 
holes  in  the  division,  confined  as  also  by  the 
lid,  dresses  the  couscousoo,  which,  when 
sufficiently  done,  is  turned  out  into  a  flattish 
wooden  bowl,  with  a  central  leg  a  foot  and  a 
half  high.  The  meat  boiled  at  the  bottom  is 
torn  into,  pieces  and  strewn  over  the  top,  of- 
ten wiih  a  handful  of  soft  sugar;  the  broth  is 
generally  thrown  away,  except  a  portion, 
which,  mixed  with  milk,  sugar,  honey,  or 
butter,  is  poured  into  the  middle,  when  the 
guests  have  taken  their  places  and  are  ready  to 
begin  ;  cold  milk  alone  is,  however,  often  used 
for  this  purpose.  Asking  the  Kaid  to  sit  down 
and  eai  with  us,  twu  parlies  were  formed ; 
one  round  each  dish,  and  rudely  cut  woodea 
spoons,  made  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
a  child's  spade,  being  furnished  to  each  per- 
son, a  series  of  holes  dug  to  the  bottom  of  the 
dish  soon  showed,  by  their  breadth  and  depth, 
that  the  couscousoo  was  as  good  as  our  ap- 
petites.** 

We  may  as  well  add  here,  that  at  breakfast 
ihe  piece  de  resistance  was  not  unlike  the 
queen's  in  our  '*  Song  of  Sixpence,"  being  a 
preparation  of  bread  and  honey,  with  melted 
butter,  called  in  Arabic  Beghir. 
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Dr«  Biulmen  to  tlie  Pope. 
Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
has  addressed  a  long  lelter  of  counsel  and 
comment  to  '*  His  Holiness,  Pope  Gregory 
XVII."  It  appears  to  have  been  suggested 
by  his  recent  visit  to  Italy  and  the  papal 
Slates ;  and  in  the  light  of  observations  there 
made,  the  writer  ventures  upon  a  review  of 
the  nature  ^d  effects  of  the  Hierarchy. — 
We  give' the  concluding  passages  of  this 
brilliant  appeal  for  ''  religious  liberty,"  and 
the  withdrawal  of  "  force  as  an  instrument 
of  religious  opinion.'' 

I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  you  are 
the  last  pope  who  will  exercise  temporary 
rule  in  Italy ;  that  the  civil  powers  who 
have  acted  as  your  guardians  are  so  much 
disappointed  and  chagrined,  by  the  incurable 
oppression  they  find  to  be  involved  in  a 
priestly  government,  as  to  have  decided  on 
leaving  your  successor  a  spiritual  jurisdic* 
tion  only.  I  know  not  what  authority  there 
may  be  in  this  runrar,  but  I  hope  for  the 
honor  of  religion  it  may  be  true.  But,  how. 
ever  this  may  be,  it  is  time  for  you  and  all 
princes  to  consider,  whether  the  mdanc.holy, 
the  truly  melancholy  spectacle  of  divi- 
sions  and  animosities  in  the  Christian  world, 
is  not  caused  by  a  denial  of  the  rights  of 
truth,  and  attempts  to  guard  by  force, 
what  force  can  only  disturb  ?  Whether,  in 
short,  as  trade  has  laws  of  equilibrium  and 
health,  which  are  safest  in  their  action, 
when  thev  act  freely  ;  so  also  restrictions  of 
force  in  the  arguments  and  faith  of  men,  do 
not  create  of  necessity,  false  repugnances, 
and  disturb  the  even  balance  of  their  opi- 
nions ?  How  shall  truth  even  hold  her  equi- 
librium, when  it  is  not  error  she  has  set 
against  her,  but  force?  Emancipate  the 
truth  of  God,  and  it  will  be  wondevful  if 
truth  does  not  emancipate  us.  There  will 
be  no  sudden  change,  perhaps,  such  as  some 
men  love  to  see,  and  such  as  you  have  the 
greatest  reason  to  fear,  in  case  you  stand  by 
your  in&llibility  longer;  but  erroi  will 
melt  away  in  the  sovereign  light  of  truth, 
and  we  shall  melt  together  into  the  love 
of  a  conscious  brotherhood. 

One  suggestion,  and  I  leave  you.  I  saw 
in  the  cathedral  at  Lyons,  as  i  passed- 
through  that  city,  a  proclamation  of  the 
archbishop,  calling  the  faithful  to  pravfor 
the  conversion  of  England;  and  I  have 
since  heard  of  a  like  summons  proclaimed 
at  Rome,  and  in  other  places,  even  as  far 
distant  as  Constantinople.  This,  I  said,  is 


well :  it  is  at  least  a  step  in  advance  of  the 
fulmmations  that  were  smoking  through  the 
kingdoms  on  a  former  day,  against  this  re- 
cusant empire.  I  only  suggest  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  a  little  more  modest, 
it  you  had  summoned  your  followers,  in- 
stead, to  pray,  not  for  the  conversion  of 
England  to  your  opinion,  but  that  you  and 
all  Christians  may  be  guided  into  the  truth, 
whatever  it  is,  and  there  embrace  each  other 
in  a  durable  fraternity  ?  Issue  now,  this  for 
your  proclamation.  Call  upon  the  world  to 
join  you,  and  1  will  answer  for  it,  that  all 
the  recusant  millions  that  roused  themselves 
against  you  in  the  days  of  Luther,  will  joy- 
fully meet  the  summons,  and  a  spectacle 
shall  be  offered  at  which  the  world,  and 
possibly,  other  worlds  may  gaze-— all  the 
divided,  clashing  hosts  of  Christendom 
bowed  together  before  God,  asking  for  the 
truth  that  shall  end  their  disagreements  and 
make  them  one  forever. 

Pardon  me,  now,  if  in  this  letter  I  have 
inflicted  any  unjust  wound  upon  your  peace, 
or  spoken  ought  that  savors  of  personal  ma- 
lignity. You  are  an  aged  man,  waiting  on 
the  shore,  and  will  probably  be  called  to 
pass  over  before  me.  If  I  would  not  have 
you  go  to  lay  up  accusations  against  me,  I 
ought  as  earnestly  to  hope  that  you  may  dt^ 
charge  the  responsibility  laid  upon  you,  by 
this  letter,  as  not  to  be  required  to  accuse 
yourself. 

Yours  in  the  truth, 

Horace  B(jshn£ll. 

London,  Apj'il  2,  lSi6.    * 


THB  VAIAJB.  OP  ORBGON. 

At  the  late  Saint  George's  dinner,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  Mr.  Barclay,  the  Britiiih 
Congress,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said: 

"  Alt  of  Oregon  is  not  worth  half  the  loss 
which  the  apprehension  of  war  respecting  it 
has  already  produced.  Were  I  not  afraid  of 
becoming  tedious,  I  might  from  personal  ex- 
periences give  you  some  idea  of  the  value  or 
the  valueless  (if  I  might  use  that  word)  of 
the  country  beyond  Lake  Huron.  Then 
you  must  pardon  the  appearances  of  ego- 
tism.— Gentlemen,  it  was  my  honorable 
task,  after  five  years  of  e.xposed  service, 
about  the  upper  great  lakes  and  beyood 
them,  to  superintend  the  establishment  of 
the  now  much  talked-of  49th  parallel  of 
north  latitude  at  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  m 
the  year  1829,  and  there  to  erect  a  mooa- 
meat.  I  tell  you,  as  a  fact,  that  for  the  dis- 
tance of  one  thousand  miles  before  I  reached 
that  point,  though  1  visited  numerous  ports 
and  tons,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  far- 
traders,  between  the  months  of  May  and  Oc- 
tober, which  are  the  most  favorable  to  vege* 
tatioo,  I  never  could  obtain  one  single  veg«- 
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table — a  potalo,  carrot,  turnip,  or  e?en  a 
s  salad — to  check  the  striogent  thirst  which 
i  oar  salted  meat  produced,  or  to  allay  the  ap- 
^  prehension  of  scurvy.    I  leave  it  for  you  to 

imagine  what  luxuries  are  to  be  expected  by 

going  further." 


Matauobos.— Matamoros  is  an  old  Spanish 
diy,  containing  about  7000  inhabitants,  and  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  southern  bank  ot 
the  Rio  Grande,  with  its  front  and  rear  are 
both  on  the  river.  Seen  from  the  American 
side,  it  has  every  appearance  of  being  an 
American  town.  The  streets  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  appear  to  be 
lined  with  many  varieties  of  shade  trees, 
which  give  the  town  an  air  of  coolness  and 
render  its  appearance  very  inviting.     The  Ca- 
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thedral,  market,  and  buildings.occupied  by  the 
military,  are  among  the  finest.  The  dwel- 
lings of  the  poorer  classes  are  constructed 
with  canes,  brush,  mud.  and  the  like  ma- 
terials, and  are  essentially  Mexican.  The 
town  formerly  contained  double  its  late 
number  of  inbabitantif  and  was  a  place  of 
£ome  importance.  This  rapid  decline  is 
owing  to  their  internal  commotions  and  the 
growing  indolence  of  the  people. 


Acrrvmr  at  the  Charleston  Navt 
Yard. — There  are  now  employed  at  the 
CbarieatoQ  navy  yard  about  700  mechanics 
and  laborers.  Between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred of  these  are  at  work  on  the  Indepen- 
dence; and  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  go  on 
wUh  all  the  work  on  her  at  the  same  time. 
A  good  many  of  her  timbers  above  the  water 
line  have  been  taken  out  and  replaced  with 
newoDea;  her  copper  had  all  been  taken  off, 
and  the  plank  stripped  about  twelve  streaks 
below  the  gim  deck  port  sill.  She  will  be 
entirely  new  coppered,  and  put  in  first  rate 
conditioo.  So  admirably  arranged  is  the 
work  on  her,  that  she  will  probably  be  ready 
for  her  crew  in  seven  or  eight  weeks.  The 
rope  walk  at  this  yard  is  turning  out  about 
fifteen  tons  of  cordage  daily,  for  the  navy. 

There  are  already  collected  at  the  Charles- 
town  yard  two  complete  frames  for  sea 
steamers  and  one  frame  for  a  steamer  for  har- 
bor defence.  All  these  might  be  put  up  and 
got  off  in  a  short  time  upon  emergency.^— 
Boston  Post, 


Orange  Strup. — This  syrup  is  so  easily 
made,  and  can  be  so  constantly  used  to  ad- 
vantage, that  no  house-keeper  should  be 
without  it.  Select  ripe  and  thin-skiuned  fruit ; 
squeeze  the  juice  through  a  sieve ;  to  every 
pint  add  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  powdered 
sugar  ;  heat  it  slowly  and  skim  as  long  as  any 
skum  rises ;  you  may  then  take  it  off,  let  it 
grow  cold,  and  bottle  it.  Two  table  spoon- 
falls  of  this  syrup,  mixed  in  melted  butter, 
make  an  admirable  sauce  for  plum  or  batter 
pudding.  It  imparts  a  fine  flavor,  and  a  tea- 
tpoonfull  introduced  into  a  glass  of  water  adds 


mujsh  to  Its  deliciousness.  Better  still,  three 
table-spoons  to  a  glass  of  ice-water  makes  a 
very  pleasant  summer  beverage.  Be  sure 
and  cork  the  bottles  well,  and  put  them  away 
in  a  refrigerator  or  some  very  cool  place  that 
they  may  not  ferment. 


StTDDEN  Death — ^A  young  man  named  Brad- 
ley, aged  14  or  15  years,  belonging  to  Fair 
Haven — son  of  widow  Bradley— was  en- 
gaged on  Tuesday  in  making  ice  cream  at 
the  store  of  Mr.  Foot,  in  Fair  Haven,  and 
while  quite  warm  from  the  effect  of  his  la- 
bor, ate  a  glass  of  the  cream.  Sabwqoently 
he  drank  a  glass  of  lemonade,  with  some 
drops  of  the  oil  of  winiergreen.  He  was 
about  during  the  evening  although  somewhat 
indisposed,  ate  a  hearty  sapper,  and  retired 
as  usual.  Some  time  in  the  night  he  was  at- 
tacked violently  with  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
followed  by  spasms  and  fits.  After  expe- 
riencing five  of  the  latter,  he  died  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning — New  Haven  Courier. 

Deplorable  Massacre  in  Tessas. — A  letter 
from  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  gives  deplora- 
ble accounts  of  murders  and  robberies  com- 
mitted upon  the  people  inhabiting  the  wes- 
tern frontier  of  Texas,  by  the  Camanchea  and 
Lipans.  Most  of  the  able  bodied  men  of  the 
colonies  of  the  New  Braunfels,  Casiroville 
and  Lake  Quani,  having  joined  the  army  un- 
der Gen.  Taylor,  the  savages  emboldened  by 
their  absence,  threw  themselves  upon  the  old 
men,  women  and  children,  burnt  the  houses,  • 
the  crops  of  corn,  mutilated  the  dead  bodies* 
and  carried  off  a  number  of  children  into 
slavery.— J//.  Pa. 


«» WB  WANDER  IN  A  THORNY  BIAZEL** 

BY  WM.  H.  TAFPAN. 

We  Vander  in  a  thorny  maze, 

A  vale  of  doubts  and  fears ; 
A  night  illumined  with  sickly  rays, 

A  wilderness  of  tears. 
We  wander,  bound  to  empty  show* 

The  slaves  of  boasted  will ; 
We  wander,  dupes  to  hope  imtrue^ 

And  love  to  wander  still. 

We  wandot — while  unfading  joy 

The  heart  will  not  approve, 
The  bliss  that  sparkles  to  destroyt 

Secures  its  ^varmest  love : 
Some  syren  leads  our  steps  astray, 

But  speaks  no  peace  within ; 
We  wander  in  a  flowery  way, 

We  wander,  heirs  of  sin. 

We  wander— but  though  oft  we  roam, 

Led  by  allureme^  strong. 
Yet  from  our  heavenly  Father's  home. 

We  would  not  wander  long ; 
Cleanse  us,  0  Savior !  from  this  staia 

In  mercy's  living  flood  ; 
Restore  the  lost,  and  bring  again 

The  wanderer  Jbaok  to  God* 
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CURIOUS    COVERINGS    OF   INSECTS. 


H«ra  WM  Hrenl  nrietie*  of  the  coeoont 
',  «  eoTerJDfs  of  iosectft.  We  bare  hereto- 
]  fore  shown  many  of  (bem  in  our  Grit  *olaine. 
The  rollowing  exiraeia  from  a  popalar  trork 
di  thii  branch  of  Natural  Hisiorr,  will  tiford 
I  our  readcra  aome  amuieraeot,  and,  we  hope, 
I  lead  them  lo  obaerre  the  euriou*  pheno- 
i  animal  world,  which  many  per- 
I   ions  unforiimaiely  orerlook. 

The  caierpiltBra  of  ihe  moth  which  leed  on 
;  woollen  BluSa  and  houBeholil  fumiiure  do  Dot 
;  change  their  dreet,  bnl  simply  enlarge  it  aa 
I  Ihe  eize  iocreetea ;  but  the  caierpillart  ot  the 
I  field  moth  fabricate  ao  entirely  new  luit, 
,  wlieoeTer  they  hare  outgrown  theit  old 
I  corering.  It  ie  wiibtn  these  manilee  that 
I  they  undergo  the  uanal  me tamorp hoses,  a.id 
,  teaeli  riieir  perfect  iiaie,  when  they  appear 
I  m  the  ahape  of  moihs,  in  aize  cunHiderably 
;  infertor  to  tboea  which  infeat  closets  and 
,   dotbes-preaaei. 

,  Each  tribe  of  (be  niolhs  rabrjcalee  its  rnt- 
'  ^SP"  "^l"  "  fashion  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
I  diBereni  from  that  adopted  by  oihen. 
I  A  moth  which  feeds  ou  a  species  ot  as- 
I  tngajiia  adorns  ita  rooe.  as  ladiei  used  to  do 
;  in  oihet  iimea,  with  furbelows.  The  body 
,   of  the  habit  is  a  cyclindricai  tube  lined  with 

•  iilk,  and  ornamented  with  furbelows  pnffed 
I  out;  each  flounce  seems  to  mark  the  growth 
,  Dl  lbs  worm;  lor  Reaumur  conjectures,  that 
>  when  It  haa  outgrown  the  first,  it  adds  a 
;  MWMd  division  to  it*  tube,  and  to  that  » 
,  tbiTd :  they  are  rarely  found  to  have  more 
I  than  three  flounces;  each  furbelow  is  com- 
^  pcaed  of  two  eemieircle*  joined  together. 

,  Apoihai  moth  (pivclit  gramintilt,)  covers 
j  its  sakeu  coat  with  bits  of  bntM.  and  aeema 
[  as  If  It  were  protected  by  a  coat  of  mail  or 
i  ■  cotenng  ofiilea.  This  appeanto  be  done 
[  in  order  to  give  atrengih  and  consistence  to 
;  ^e  ailken  tube,  and  enablea  it  to  sustain  the 
,  RKlMU  lo  which  it  is  unavoidably  exposed 
I  Irom  the  movements  of  the  insect 
'■  ■^''hMgb  the  vestments  of  each  uibeare 
,   generdly  fonned  in  a  uniform  manner   still 

•  there  are   some   eicepiions  to  this;   for  in- 

•  'i^"?*'  **'^.  ■'■ddisworm.  so  well  known  to 
.   old  W  WaltM,  and   lo  all  the  brothers  of 

the  angle,  it  not  at  all  choice  in  the  selection 
a  with  which  it  deeoraies  ju 


!  of  the 


coat;  shells,  stems,  leaves,  straws,  and  biia   < 
of  wood,  in  short,  almost  any   martageable 
fnbatance,  will  serve  its    purpose.     The  only    | 
thing  which  is  common  to  all  the  Egnrrs  ia,    i 
the  cylindrical  tube  opens  at  each  extremity. 

Sometimes  theae  coats  era  covered  n-  \ 
clusively  with  abells,  which  occasionally  to-  ' 
velope  living  snails,  lixcd  in  b«ch  a  way  aa  ! 
to  prevent  ihem  from  changing  their  place- 
It  is  not,  however.to  br  imagined,  that  i 
the  worm  loads  its  cas'e  with  these  singular  i 
maleriais  without  a  valid  reason.  This  worm  ' 
is  an  aquatic  insect ;  iis  peculiar  tii;are  will  : 
show  that  its  lorm  is  but  little  adapted  for  i 
swimming;  its  long  bodv,  eneombfrrd  with  \ 
sia  legs,  is  specifically  beavier  than  water,  ( 
the  element  in  which  it  aeeks  its  food.  As  < 
a  compensation,  the  Author  of  naiote  seems  ) 
to  have  endowed  it  with  ao  instinciive  faeul-  ) 
ly,  which  enables  it  lo  know  what  snbstancn  i 
are  lighter  than  water:  these  it  aiUwhet  to  ) 
Its  coal,  in  order  to  counterpoise  its  own  ex-  / 
cess  of  gravity,  and  enable  it  to  swim  on  the  i 
surface,  in  the  centre,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  ) 
element  in  which  it  has  to  seek  ita  food.  \ 
This  seems  to  account  for  the  variety  and  i 
siogularitv  observable  in  the  coata  ol  thow  ) 
iHsecta.  When  they  want  to  ascend,  the  I 
quantity  of  hollow  and  buoyant  aubsiances  S 
atlachwl'to  them  ia  increased:  in  order  to  { 
descend,  the  light  and  hollow  substances  are  ( 
either  diminished  or  eouolerpoised  by  an  sd-  '. 
dilion  ol  heavy  materials,  such  sa  shells  or  S 
gravel.  ; 

Another   tribe  ot    mothi  (lAe  Oaitrim  »f    \ 
FabrUott),  iostead  of  clothing  iliemselvflB  w  \ 
the  manner  above  described,   slielter   then-   ' 
selves  in  hollow  tubes,  which  ihey  lengthen    ] 
a*  they  advance.    One  species  (fit  Oaltrim   < 
Cer«a)   esiablisbes   Its  residence  among  the    ' 
watlike  and    well-armed   inhabitants  o?  the   1 
bee-hive;   where  it  subsists  at  the  expense   > 
of  Ibis  industrious  race,  cutting  and  destroy-   ' 
log  works  which  have  required   the  ere«test    ( 
maustry  and  art  to  execute.    It  ia  natural  to    > 
imagine  that  the  bees  do  not  willingly  allow   ' 
this  destruction   to  be   eflTecied  by  an  luaect 
which,  when  it  has  reached  perfectiun,  is  boi 
*  i.""!!"-"' '"''*'*   "'*'     efTeminate   moth,  and 
which   10   iis   imperfect  state    is   merely   a    i 
worm  exsilv  pierced  by  their  sling ;  and  there 
can  be  do  doubt  that  many  fall  a  aacrilice  to 
ibarJDst  anger. 
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THBRlfOMBTBtt* 

What  we  might  say  of  maoy  other  utefUl 
and  eheap  iattroinentt  may  emphatically  be 
ttid  of  this :  that  thousands  of  houses  are 
dsstitote  of  it*  where  it  well  might  be,  and 
teos  of  thousands  of  persons  might  receiTe 
pleasure  as  well  as  improyemeDt  from  a  brief 
study  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  con« 
•trueted,  and  of  the  history  of  the  steps  by 
which  it  has  been  brought  to  its  present  state 
of  improvement. 

^htrmoSf  m  Greek,  signifies  keai^  and  ms- 
ir^mt  measure ;  therefore  an  instrument  used 
to  measure  degrees  of  heat  is  called  a  thef 
memeter.  Our  language  is  uDfortonately  de- 
fective in  easy,  expressive  and  short  com* 
pooad  words,  sufficiently  sonorous  to  satisfy 
even  those  who  speak  it ;  and  therefore  we 
■re  driven  to  other  tongues,  and  chiefly  to  the 
Qf9ek  and  Latin,  with  which  educated  men 
Are  acquainted. 


Any  subject  which  chancres  under  the  ac- 
tion of  hest,  may  be  called  in  some  sense  a 
thermometer;   and  the  more  those  changes 
correspond   in  degree  with    the  degrees  ot 
heat,  the  more  applicable  the  name.    Most 
substances  expand  when  heated,  and  contract 
when  cooled:  but  some  of  them  are  incon* 
veoieot  to  be  used  as  measures  of  tempera- 
ture, and  some  are  irregular  in  their  changes. 
Hard  metals,  fur  instance,  expand  but  little, 
and  a  very  long  rod   would   be  necessary. 
Water  expands  but  little  until  it  reaches  the 
boiling  point,  and  there  remains  a  while  witb« 
out    more  expansion,    though    much   more 
heated,  till   it  forms    steam,    and    sudden- 
ly bursts  out  to  hundreds  of  times  the  bulk 
it  had    before,    and    yet    the    thermometer 
stands  still  at  ll2^    Another  irregularit)  oc- 
curs at  the  freezing  point.    On  being  cooled 
down   to  32  degrees  it  ceases  to  contract, 
gives  out   much    heat,  and   then   expands. 
Our  sense  of  feeling  would  render  our  bands 
good  thermometers,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  cold  and  heat  are  comparative  terms, 
and  our  impressions  of  the   temperature  of 
objects,  are  influenced  by  the  temperature  of 
our  hands  at  the  time,  or  by  that  of  the  ob- 
ject last  touched,  perhaps  the  air. 

Instruments  were* probably  first  made  for 
the  accurate  measuring  of  heat  but  a  very 
few  centuries  ago,  though  it  is  uncertain  ex- 
actly when  and  by  whom.  Air  was  first  in 
use,  confined  in  a  glass  tube. 

But  air  and  water,  and  every  other  sub- 
stance which  has  been  tried  is  less  appropriate  [ 
to  use  in  common  thermometers  than  quick-  • 
silver,  which  expands  equally  with  equal  de-  ! 
grees  of  heat,  and  has  an  extensive  range ;  \ 
that  is,  from  its  freezing  point  to  its  boiling  • 
point.  Being  opaque,  and  having  a  metallic  ( 
lustre,  it  is  more  ea«tily  visible  in  glass  than  J 
air  or  water.  < 

To  mmke  Thermomelers,  < 

Take  a  glass  tube,  and  be  sure  that  the 
bore  is  uniform.  To  try  it,  push  a  little  mer- 
cury through  it,  measuring  it  at  different 
places.  If  it  has  the  same  length  every  where, 
the  tube  is  fit  for  a  thermometer.  Heat  one 
end  till  i}  melts,  and  then  blow  it  into  a 
small  bubble,  turning  it  round,  to  keep  it  uni- 
form, and  then  cool  it.  To  introduce  the 
mercury,  heat  the  bulb  over  a  lamp ;  and  the 
open  end  being  dipped  in  a  vessel  of  mer- 
cury,  and    held   there    for    a   short    time, 
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air  trill  be  drirea  oat;  and  when  ii, 
Bes  to  bubble  up  through  the  mercurir, 
cool  the  bulb,  and  ihe  weight  of  tb<  ainHw 
phece  will  drive  some  of  the  mercury  into  ic 
You  may  introduce  more  by  boiling  that 
which  ia  in  the  bulb,  and  dipping  (he  open 
end  aa  before.  When  you  have  enough,  pre- 
pare to  aeal  Ihe  lube  hermaliiMlly,  by  heating 
the  bulb  once  more  in  the  lamp  until  the  mer- 
cury risea  to  the  end,  or  the  vafor  of  it  lilla 
the  tube.  Then  melt  the  end  with  the  blow- 
pipe, and  melt  it  together. 

To  grai*  ihe  Thtrmomeler. 
If  Id  be  graded  on  the  Ecale  of  Fahrenheit, 
(which  ia  generally  used  where  the  English 
language  is  spoken,)  put  the  bulb  in  ice,  and 
mark  agaioai  ilie  level  lo  which  ii  sinks  the 
mercury  "32  degrees."  Then  put  it  into 
boiling  water,  and  mark  "212  degrees." 
Divide  the  interinediate  distance  inio  i80 
equal  paits,  write  against  53"  '•  Temperaie," 
against  85°  "Summerheat,  98  degrees  "Blood 
heal,  107  degrees  Fever  heat,  174  degrees, 
"  Alcohol  boila." 

Zero  in  Fahranbeit  is  at  0".  Reaumur'a 
zero  is  at  32  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  so  ia 
that  of  the  Centigrade.  Reaumur  marks 
boiling  water  SO  degreee,  and  the  Centigrade 
marhsit  100  degrees. 


ANCIENT  BOOKS. 
It  ia  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  petioa 
who  has  a  proper  regard  for  learning,  or  even 
an  ordinary  pleasure  in  reading,  can  lail  to 
feel  a  peculiar  regard  for  a  book  of  high  an- 
tiquity, or  aoyihing  illustrating  the  modes 
of  written  records  praetiaed  in  the  early  ages. 
.For  ourselves  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that 
most  pleaaiag  and  salutary  refiectiona  ol^en 
ariae,  from  a  glance  at  a  cullectitw  of  various 
ancient  hooka  which  have  been  accumulating 
in  our  library  for  many  years,  and  much  more 
so  from  the  boUia  we  occasionally  spend  in 
their  pemaal. 


In  the  little  print  above,  we  have  presented 
some  ol  the  most  oafnmon  forms  ol  Hebrew 
books.  But  besides  these,  aereral  oTtho  eas- 
tern nations  hare  long  formed  their  volumea  . 
in  other  waya,  some  of  them  equally  curious, 
and  equall]  conveniertt. 

We  copy  the  following  ramarka  from  i 
Nicholson's  Encyclopedia. 

Malariali  of  Boaki. — Several   sorts  of  ma-. 
lerials  were  formerly  used  in  making  books  : 
plates  of  lead  and   copper,  the  bark  of  ireei,    \ 
bricks,  stone  and  ivood,  were  the  first  male-   < 
rials  employed  lo  engrave  such  things  upon, 
as  men  were   willing  to  have    traosmiitetl 
to    posterity.       The    Ten    Commandmeoia  < 
were  nritleo  upon  stone.      Josephus  apeaka    \ 
'of      two     columns,    the    one  of   stone, 
other  of  brick,  on    which    the  children  of    i 
Seth  wrote  their  jnventions  and  astronomical  \ 
discoveries.       Porphyry   makes    raeniion  of 
some  pillars,  preaeived  in   Crete,  on  which   < 
the  ceremonies  observed  by  the  Corbybantes 
in  their  sncriticea,  were  recorded.     Hesiod's 
works  were  origibally  Written  on   tables  ol 
lead,  and  deposited  in   the    temple  of  the   | 
Musea  in  Bnotia.    Solon's  laws  were  written 
upon  wooden  planks.    Tables  of  wood,  bos    i 
and  ivory,  were  common  among  the  ancienta.    ' 
When  of  wood,  they  were  freqnenily  covered  j 
with  wax,  that  people  might  write  on  them  \ 
with  iy>re  ease,  or  blot  out  what  they  had  \ 
written. 

The  leaves  of  (he  palm   tree  were  after- 
wards used,   instead  uf  wooden  planka  ;  and   \ 
the  finest    and   thinnest  part  of  the  bark  of    \ 
such  trees  as  the  lime,  the  ash,  the  maple, 
and  the  elm.    Hence  comes  llie  word  liber,  \ 
in  Latin,   which   signiRes   inner   bark  of   the 
trees  ;  and,  as  their  books  were  rolled  up,  i 
order  lo  be  removed  with  greater  rase,  iheae  J 
rolls   were   called   eo/umcn,   (from  volvo, 
roll :)  and  hence  our  word  "  volumt."    Tl 
rind  or  bark'ot  the  tilia,  or  Egyptian  papyrus,  ) 
was  long  used  very  extensively ;  and  from  ) 
it  have  we  our  word  "  paper. ' 

The  order  in  which  :he  above  mentioned  \ 
subataoces  came  into  Use,  is  slated  to  I 
been  aa  follows:  atone,  leaves,  (chieBy  of  the  ( 
palm,)  bark,   wai,  leather,  {eapeciaily  groat  i 
and  sheep  akins,)  parchment  made  of  that, 
lead,  linen,  silk,   bom,  and  lastly  paper  it- 
self. 

TAe/arnMo/h)«bwera*arioa8  in  andent  j 
times.  The  first  were  mere  flat  tables  of  ] 
alone,  as  we  aro  informed  in  Scripture. 
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THJB   PfiCUIilAR 

OP   WESTERN   MIND, 


From  a  disooune  delivered  before  the  Sooiety  for  pio- 
motiiu:  CoUetfiate  and  Theological  fiduoation  in 
tSie  Weat,  by  Rev.  Albvbt  Bashbs. 

There  have  be^,  I  apprehend,  in  no  oouu 
try  in  its  early  settlement,  precisely  the  ele- 
ments in  forming  the  public  mind,  which 
are  found  in  the  western  regions  of  oar  own. 
The  colonies  then  went  out  from  Pheenicia, 
and  that  laid  the  foundations  of  empire  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  a  homo- 
gcDeonsness  of  character,  and  transferred  the 
principles  and  feelings  of  the  mother  country 
at  once  to  the  new  lands  where  they  took  up 
their  abode.  The  colonies  that  went  oat 
from  Greece  to  occupy  the  maritime  regions 
of  Asia  Minor,  carried  with  them  the  love 
of  the  arts,  of  literature,  and  of  liberty,  which 
distinguished  Corinth  and  Athens ;  and  Ionia 
became  merely  a  reflected  image  of  what  At- 
tica and  Achaia  and  Argolis  had  been.  The 
cdonies  which  landed  on  Plymouth  roek,  and 
at  Salem,  and  Boston,  also,  had  an  entire 
homogeneousness  of  character.  There  was 
no  iniermmgliog  of  any  foreign  elements  con- 
templated or  allowed.  They  were,  when 
they  landed,  and  when  they  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Harrard  UDiversity,  and  when  they 
spread  over  New  England,  what  they  were 
in  Holland  and  in  England,  with  only  the 
modifications  which  their  new  circumstances 
made,  but  with  none  from  any  foreign  admii« 
lares. 

When  we  turn  our  eyes,  however,  to  the 
great  West,  we  discern  an  entirely  different 
state  of  things.  There  is  no  homogeneous- 
ness of  character,  of  origin,  of  aim,  of  lan- 
guage. There  are  elements  already  mingled 
and  struggling  for  the  mastery,  any  one  of 
which,  if  alone,  would  have  vital  and  ex- 
pansive power  enough  to  diffuse  itself  all 
over  that  great  Valley. 

There  is  a  large  infusion  of  the  Puritan 
mind. 

There  is  a  large  infusion  there  of  a  foreign 
mind,  with  little  homogeneousness  of  charac- 
ter or  of  views*  except  in  the  single  reason 
which  has  precipitated  it  on  our  western 
shores.  There  are  different  languages; 
difierent  manners  and  customs;  different 
modes  of  fiuih  and  worship.  It  is  alike  in 
this,  that  it  is  a  forei^  mind,  little  ac- 
quainted with  ou^  institutions ;  bred  up  most- 
ly under  a  monarchical  government;  reetram- 
ed  at  home  less  by  an  intelligent  public  sen- 
timent than  by  the  bayonet;  tenacious  in 
most  instances  of  the  religion  in  which  it  was 
trained  ;  and  having,  to  a  large  extent,  little 
sympathy  with  the  principles  and  the  achieve- 
ments of^  Protestantism. 

There  is  at  the  West,  as  a  consequence  of 
this,  a  great  intermingling  of  those  minds 
which  are  likelv  to  be  most  adventurous,  en- 
eripftic,  and  bold.  In  the  vast  valley  there 
are  representatives  from  nearly  all  *  the  na- 
tioQs  of  Europe,  and  all  the  forms  of  religion 


which  prevail  there.  Ireland,  and  Prance, 
and  England,  and  Germany,  and  Italy,  have 
their  representatives  there ;  and  they  appear 
there,  not  as  amalgamated  with  our  Repu- 
lican  and  Protestant  institutions,  but  as  still 
erabodving  the  sentiments  which  they  cherish- 
ed in  their  native  land. 

A  second  characteristic  of  the  western  mind 
as  it  is  now,  is,  that  it  is  as  yet  unsettled. 
A  demagogue,  a  propagator  of  error,  a  re- 
lector  of  religion  here  must  begin  his  work 
by  a  covert  or  open  attack  on  tnese  associa- 
tions ;  he  must  weaken  their  power  over  the 
soul ;  he  has  a  long  work  to  do  to  detach  the 
mind  from  its  fastenings,  before  he  can  move 
it  according  to  his  will.  But,  in  a  new 
region,  he  finds  all  this,  to  a  great  extent, 
done  to  his  Imnd.  There  is  no  ancient  sanc- 
tuary, or  Sabbath  bell,  or  sepulchre  of  the 
dead,  or  school-house,  or  estanlished  public 
sentiment,  that  can  hinder  his  purposes ;  and 
his  work  he^ns  at  a  point,  to  reach  which 
elsewhere  might  cost  the  labors  of  his  life. 

A  third  observation  which  may  be  made  in 
relation  to  the  characteristics  of  the  western 
mind,  is  that  there  are  circumstances  which 
make  it  certain,  that  it  will  be  dev^oped. 

From  the  character,  also,  of  the  elements 
which  compose  society  there,  there  will  be 
intellectual  strife ;  there  will  be  earnest  con- 
flict; tnere  will  be  impassioned  eloquence; 
there  will  be  a  struggle  of  mind  with  mind. 
**  Place  a  New  EnglanJer,  proud  to  stand  the 
representative  of  some  stem  Puritan  ances- 
tor, in  contact  with  an  Irish  Jesuit,  abhorring 
in  his  deepest  soul  every  thing  savoring  of 
Foritanism  in  church  and  state ;  place,  face 
to  face,  a  positive  English  monarchist,  with 
as  positive  an  American  Republican;  or  a 
gay,   excitable  Frenchman,  with    a  heavy, 

Flodding  German  ;  or  a  voluptuous,  reckless 
talian,  with  a  conscientious,  law-abiding 
Scotchman  ;  or  a  passionate  Spaniard,  with  a 
calm,  but  decided  Quaker,"  and  let  the  ques- 
tions arise  which  vjill  arise  when  such  minds 
come  in  collision,  and  there  will  be  fierce  in- 
tellectual conflicts,  and  i(  mind  has  any  hid- 
den resources,  they  will  be  developed. 

Every  thing,  too,  in  the  natural  scenery  is 
on  a  scale  so  vast  and  grand — the  majestic 
rivers,  the  boundless  prairies,  the  deep  forest, 
the  very  immensity  almost  of  the  rich  do- 
main which  is  spread  out  there  as  if  to  make 
man  vast  in  bis  schemes,  gigantic  in  his  pur- 
poses, large  in  his  aspirations,  boundless  in 
nis  ambition. 

I  may  notice  a  fourth  characteristic  of  the 
western  mind,  in  its  relation  to  religion. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  one  who  looks  on 
the  heterogeneous  and  unsettled  mass,  the 
result  of  the  experiments  there  made,  has 
shown  that  the  West  is  not  a  favorable  field 
for  planting  commtuities  destitute  of  ail  re- 
ligion. 

The  question,  Uien,  if  these  are  just  views, 
is  not  whether  there  shall  be  any  religion  or 
none,  but  whether  the  religion  which  shall 
prevail  there  shall  be  uue  or  false ;  enlight. 
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ened  or  ignorant ;  a  miserable  raoaticisai,  or 
a  large  and  liberal  Christianity  ;  a  low  and 
drivelling  aupersiittoD,  or  principles  that  com- 
mend tbemseWes  to  reas  >n  and  commoa 
sense ;  the  religioo  of  tradition,  or  the  re- 
ligion of  the  fiible ;  a  religion  of  exeitement, 
and  feelinsr,  and  variableness,  or  the  relijrioa 
of  principle  ;  a  relifi;ioQ  that  depends  on  truth 
for  success,  or  a  religion  that  derives  its  effi- 
cacy from  consecmted  places,  and  holy  water, 
and  extreme  unction ;  a  religioo,  which  in 
connexion  with  the  usual  course  of  training 
in  Protestant  colleges  and  schools,  has  made 
the  older  states  of  the  Republic  what  they 
are,  or  »  religion  in  which  ignorance  shall  be 
the  mother  of  devotion. 


From  the  Rocky  Mountains. — A  party  of 
teveu  men,  frofii  the  roountams,  beyond 
Bent's  Fort,  arrived  at  St  Louis,  brought 
down  aboat  300  packs  of  buffalo  robes,  and  a 
few  packs  of  furs.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  out  from  the  settlements,  they  met 
the  first  of  the  outward  bound  Santa  Fe 
uaders,  and  from  thf  re  in  they  passed  a  great 
many  other  wagons  and  parties  of  .traders. 
An  express  had  been  sent  out  to  alt  the  tra- 
ders, cuminunicating  the  intelligence  first  re- 
ceived here,  on  the  critical  position  of  Gen. 
Taylor  and  his  camp.  The  intelligence  cre- 
ated considerable  alarm,  and  they  were  ex- 
pecting an  order  from  Col.  Kearney,  either 
^  to  return  or  to  stop  and  wait  tor  a  convov. 
In  the  mean  time  they  intend  to  move  slowly 
and  cautiously  on.  The  parties  of  Messrs. 
Uoane  ic  Co.,  and  Mr.  Col  burn  were  in  ad- 
vance. They  would  not  cross  the  Arkansas, 
until  tney  had  received  more  favorable  intel- 
ligence. 


\ 


IOWA. 


From  Rev.  J.  J.  Htll,  JaeksonvSUt  Clay' 

ton  Co. 

I  have  recently  taken  a  ride  on  horseback 
into  the  Indian  country.  I  visited  a  mission- 
ary station  among  the  Winnebagoes  which  is 
about  fifty- five  miles  from  thii»  place  in  a 
north-westerly  direction.  I  passed  through 
'*  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,"  situated  about  thiee 
miles  apart,  and  verv  near  the  line  of  the 
**  Neutral  Ground."  These  places  are  noted 
for  wickedness,  especially  for  selling  whiskey 
to  the  ludians.  There  are  two  establish- 
ments, as  near  to  the  line  as  they  could  get 
them,  where  several  white  men  are  engaged 
in  this  vile  traffic.  From  these  dei^rading 
and  destructive  shops,  you  may  see  the 
**  whiskey  trails'*  of  the  Indians  leading  off 
to  their  encampments  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion. For  the  last  twenty-five  miles,  I  rode 
withoat  seeing  any  house,' or  human  being. 

There  is  a  ^church  at  the  Mission,  called 
'*  The  Church  in  the  Wilderness.'^  Its  creed 
contains  only  the  fundamental  and  essential 
articles  of  faith,  and  the  church  consists  of 
professors  of  religion  of  all*  evangelical  de- 
nominations.   I  preached  three  times  on  the 


Sabbath  and  a  part  of  my  auditors  were  In* 
dian  scholars.  I  visited  the  school  connected 
with  the  mission,  and  the  Indian  children  re- 
cited their  lessons  very  promptly  and  cor- 
rectly. They  are  very  fond  of  geography  and 
drawing,  an^  they  appear  to  learn  as  easv 
and  as  fast  as  white  children.  But  what  is 
most  discouraging  about  it  is,  that  they  are 
Tery  irregular  in  their  attendance,  and  when 
they  grow  up  they  return  to  their  former 
habits,  and  the  last  state  seems  to  be  worse 
than  the  firsL  There  are  three  depanments 
in  the  school,  one  for  boys,  one  for  cirls,  and 
a  sewing-room.  The  school  has  five  teach- 
ers and  from  forty  to  eighty  ^holars.  There 
are  an  agent,  interpreter,  and  several  mechan- 
ics and  farmers  connected  with  the  agency. 
They  have  a  large  farm,  and  the  agent  in- 
tends to  teach  the  Indians  to  work  on  the 
farm  and  their  wives  to  spin  and  weave. 


I 


The  Pilgrims  vs.  the  Spaniards. 

'*  The  territory  of  the  United  States  is  said 
to  amount  to  about  one-teniL,  oi  at  the  ut- 
most, to  onc'eighih  of  that  colonized  by 
Spain  on  the  American  continent.  Yet  in  all 
the  vast  region  conquered  by  Cones  and  Pia- 
arro,  there  are  considerably  less  than  twamtl- 
lions  of  people  of  European  blood,  »o  that 
they  scarcely  exceed  in  number  the  popula- 
tion acquired  in  about  half  a  century  in  Ohio, 
and  (all  far  short  of  it  in  wealth  and  civili- 
zation.*'—[£v«//'«  Travel's  in  *V.  America, 

What  an  illustration  do  these  facts  aflbrd 
of  the  comparative  value  of  Protestantism 
and  Romanism,  as  elements  of  civilization!^ 
Home  Missionary. 
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A  Geologist  at  Fault. — Professor  Buckland 
has  had  for  some  time  in  his  possession  the 
bones  of  an  animal  discovered  in  a  cave. 
He  believes  them  to  be  those  of  the  hyena ; 
but  not  being  quite  certain  on  the  |>uint,  as 
we  must  pre&ume,  he  bespoke  the  skeleton  of 
an  old  hyena,  now  in  the  Surrey  Zoolo«ical 
Gardens,  and  which  became  the  property  of 
Mr.  Cross  more  than  36  years  ago,  in  onler 
that  he  may  compare  his  bones  with  tboae 
found  in  the  cave.  The  professor  called  at 
the  gardens  some  short  time  since  to  inquire 
alter  this  subject:  he  found  him  alive  and 
healihy.  <*  He  may  survive  myself,"  said  the 
professor,  and  thus  it  may  be,  that  a  great 
geological  theory  is  kent  in  suspense  by  the 
perverse  vitality  of  an  old  hyena. 


The  Presidents  of  the  United  States.^-li  is 
a  circumstance  worthy  of  note,  that  three  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  Sutes — ^Jackson, 
Monroe,  and  Polk — have  sprung  from  the 
same  race,  the  Scottish  colonists  of  the  north 
of  Ireland.  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison 
and  the  Adamses  were  all  of  EInglish  descent. 
Van  Buren  has  been  the  only  descendant  df 
Dutch  colonists  who  has  attained  the  highest 
honors  in  the  Union. 


^ 
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XI8CELLANE0U8'. 


THE  OCBABT. 

A  sditode,  the  more  solemn  and  awful  than 
ibat  of  the  mountains,  forenu  or  deserts,  pene* 
tnites  the  soul  wiih  a  spirit  of  devotion. 
Every  agitation  produces  new  beauty  or  new 
wonder.  The  miracles  of  the  6rmameni  are 
reBecled  in  every  wai^e,  in  the  unceasing 
restlessness  of  which  we  recognize  the  ever 
marching  progress  of  time ;  and,  as  the  waves 
gradually  sccumulaie  at  a  distance,  seeming 
to  collec'.  their  strength  in  their  approach  to 
the  shore,  and  full  on  the  beach  in  the  form 
of  a  seroi-eircutar  cascade,  contemplation 
seems  to  have  the  power  of  producing  am- 
brosial slumbers,  and  silently  whispering  to 
the  imaginasioii,  that  the  suul  is  or  etherial 
origin,  and  of  eternal  duration  ;  we  seem,  fur 
a  moment,  to  be  (like  Enoch)  in  the  road  of 
translation  to  heaven.  Many  are  the  para- 
gmphs  in  the  sacred  writings  descriptive  of 
the  ocean.  In  the  Apocalypse,  how  sublime 
are  those  passages  where  an  angel  is  repre« 
seoieil  standing  with  one  foot  on  the  sea  and 
the  other  on  the  land,  with  his  hand  siieich* 
ing  to  heaven  ;  when  at  the  sound  of  a  trum* 
pet,  a  burning-mountain  falls  into  the  sea;  a 
third  part  ol  which  becomes  an  ocean  of  blood. 
Equally  sublime  is  the  pasvi^e,  where 
John  represents  himsell  as  beholding  a  new 
earth,  and  a  new  heaven,  with  the  sea  fading 
from  existence.  In  the  ocean  we  contem- 
plate a  Being  capable  of  measuring  all  its 
waters  **  in  tbe  hollow  of  his  band ;"  and 
who  seems  to  our  tinite  imai^ination,  ^o  have 
exe*rised  in  formmg  it,  the  greatest  possible 
exertion  of  omnipotence.  Philosophy  itself 
acknowledges,  in  its  contemplation,  all  the 
fire  and  enthusiasm  of  poetry.  In  man,  and 
in  the  workings  of  man,  we  observe  no  per* 
maoent  order.  The  laws  of  nature,  on  the 
contrary,  are  forever  the  same  ;  operating  with 
equal  consrancy,  whether  iu  the  Arctic,  the 
Atlantic  or  the  Indian,  the  Antarctic  or  the 
Pacific. 

When  the  waves  swell  with  the  storms, 
the  sky  darkens  with  clouds,  and  rocks  re- 
verberate till  echo  wearies  in  repeating  their 
soonds;  how  vast  is  the  conception  of  a  pow- 
er alone  capable  of  eommacdiug  obedience  to 
his  mandate. 

**  SU«oee  ye  troubled  waves;  and  thou  deep,  peaoe  !** 
Said  tiM  oamilic  word^'*  your  discord  oease." 

Hashed  to  repose,  a  calm  and  sedate  ma- 
jesty glides,  as  it  were,  upon  the  azure ;  aad 
the  spirit  of  the  Eternal  seems  to  *move  upon 
the  waters.' — Bucke* 


TRAHVING  UP  CHILDREV. 

It  la  a  inatter  of  fact  business  to  live  in 
this  world,  acy  way  yoa  can  do  it.  The 
wants  of  the  body  make  imperative  demands 
OD  the  efforts  and  labors  of  somebody  to  sup* 
ply  its  indispensable  necessities.  No  one 
wbatever  may  be  hia  birth,  bit  condition,  or 


bis  wealth  in  the  world,  has  a  native  right 
to  claim  exemption  from  some  degree  of  toil 
and  effort  to  supply  his  own  wants.  It  is  a 
law  of  the  Creator  that  man  shall  toil,  and 
earn  his  bread  by  tbe  sweat  of  his  brow.  And 
parents  do  their  children  an  incalculable 
wrong,  both  to  body  and  soul,  when  they 
train  them  up  in  idleness  and  inaction.  They 
will  be  almost  certain,  one  day,  to  reap  tbe 
fruit  of  such  wrong  training.  It  is  far  better, 
both  for  the  body  and  the  soul  of  any  healthy 
child,  to  rain  it  up  to  habits  of  industry  and 
economy. 

There  is  no  greater  defect  in  educating 
children  than  neglecting  to  accustom  them  to 
work,  it  is  an  evil  that  attaches  mostly  to 
large  towns  and  cities.  Children  suffer  much 
for  it.  The  parent  never  considers  whether 
the  child's  work  is  necessary  or  not  to  the 
child.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  their 
future  independence  and  comfort — very  much 
depend  on  being  accustomed  to  work — accus- 
tomed to  provide  for  the  thousand  constantly 
recurring  wanuthat  nature  entails  on  us. 

If  tbis  were  not  so,  still  it  preserves  them 
from  bad  habits  ;  it  secures  their  health ;  it 
strengthens  both  the  mind  and  the  body  ;  en- 
ables them  better  to  beat  the  confinement  of 
the  pent  up  school  room  ;  and  it  tends  more 
than  any  thing  else  to  [give  them  just  and 
proper  views  of  life. 

It  IS  too  often  the  case  that  children,  pro- 
vided they  spend  half  a  dozen  hours  of  the 
day  at  school,  are  permitted  to  spend  the  rest 
as  they  please.  Thus  they  grow  up  in  the 
world,  without  any  knowledge  of  its  toils  and 
cares  ;  they  view  it  through  a  false  medium  ; 
they  cannot  appreciate  the  favors  you  bestow, 
as  they  do  not  know  the  toils  they  cost ;  their 
bodies  and  minds  are  enervated,  and  they 
are  exposed  to  whatever  vicious  asaoeiations 
are  within  their  reach. 

The  daughter,  probably,  becomes  that  piti- 
able, helpless  object,  a  novel-reading  girl. — 
^he  son,  if  he  surmounts  the  consequences  oC 
your  neglect,  does  it  probably  after  his  plans 
and  »tation  for  life  are  fixed,  and  when  know- 
ledge, for  one  of  its  important  objects,  coiiies 
alas!  too  late. 

No  man  or  woman  is  properly  educated  if 
not  accustomed  to  useful  labor.  Whatever 
accomplishments  they  posseta,  whatever  their 
mental  training,  a  deduction  must  be  made 
for  ignorance  of  that  important  chapter  of  the 
world's  great  book.— IV««t«m  j^pir* 
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Do  speak  English^k  medical  witness  in 
the  Crown  Court  at  York.  England,  stated 
that  the  prosecutor  bad  sustained  a  compoand 
fracture  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  bone  was 
much  comminuted.  The  Judge — You  mean 
broken  in  small  pieces.  Witness— Yes,  my 
lord.  Several  teeth  were  detached.  The 
Judge — By  which  you  mean  the  teeth  were 
knocked  out  Wiinets— Yes,  my  lord.  The 
Judge  then  told  the  witness  ihat  he  had  bet- 
ter use  plain  language,  intimating,  very  pro- 
perly, that  medical  men  as  well  as  others, 
\  ought  to  give  their  testimony  in  intelligible 
^  tenns— in  fact,  that  they  were  to  speak  Eng- 
lish.—For*  Herald. 


Naworth  C«//c.— This  relic  of  the  "olden 
times"  is  to  be  rapidly  restored  to  even  more 
than  its  original  grandeur.  Fifty  workmen 
are  emploved  at  present,  and  the  interior  of 
the  roof  ot  the  hull,  which  is  just  completed, 
presents  an  imposing  appearance.  It  is  form- 
ed of  oak,  richly  panelled  ;  the  height  is  30 
feet.  The  dinmg  room,  which  before  the 
fire,  was  separated  by  a  wooden  partition 
from  the  hall,  is  now  added  to  it,  which  makes 
the  entire  Ien2:th  96  fecL  The  noble  proprie- 
tor has  decided  upon  building  a  new  tower, 
and  restoring  the  ancient  entrance  on  the 
west  side  of  thecastle,  which  was  discovered 
after  the  fire,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been 
walled  up  by  "  Belted  Will"  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  '  There  were  special  trains  to  Na- 
worth and  Gilsland  on  Monday  last,  when 
numbers  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inspectilig  'Mhe  battled  towers,  the 
donjon  keep,"  dLc — Whitehaven  Herald, 
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Th9  Maronttes. — According  to  De  Lamar- 
tine,  the  Maronites  take  their  name  from  a 
hermit  named  Marron,  who  lived  about  the 
year  400 ;  he  resided  in  the  desert ;  and  his 
disciples  having  spread  themselves  ov«r  the 
different  regions  ofSyria,  built  several  monas- 
teries, thechief  of  which  stood  in  the  vicinity 
of  Apamea,  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Oron- 
tes.  All  the  Syrian  Christians  who  were  noc 
then  infected  with  the  heresy  of  the  Mono- 
thelites,  took  refuge  in  these  monasteries,  and 
from  this  circumstance  received  the  name  of 
Maronites.  Yolney,  who  lived  several  months 
among  them,  has  collected  the  best  infor- 
mation as  to  their  ox'\%\n  ;  it  is  nearly  simf- 
lar  to  what  I  myself  drew  from  local  tradi- 
tions. Whatever  it  mny  have  been,  the 
Maronites  form  at  present  a  tribe  governed  by 
the  purest  theocracy  which  has  resisted  the 
effects  of  time — a  theocracy  which,  perpeto- 
aliy  menaqed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Maliom- 
medans,  has  been  forced  into  moderation,  and 
served  to  propagate  principles  of  civil  liberty, 
which  are  ripe  fur  development  amongst  this 
people.  The  tribe,  which,  according  to  Yol- 
ney, was  in  1784,  composed  of  120,000  souls, 
at  present  reckons  more  than  200,000,  and  is 
increasing  every  day.  Its  territory  compre- 
hends 150  square  leagues  ;  but  it  has  no  cer- 
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tain  limits,  for  it  extends  over  the  aidea  of 
Lebanon,  or  into  the  valleys  and  plains  which 
surround  it,  in  proportion  as  the  increased 
population  found  new  villages.  The  town  of 
Zarkia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  Bkaa, 
towards  Balbek,  which  twenty  years  ago 
had  not  above  lOOO  or  12)00  inhabitants,  con- 
tains now  10,000  or  12.000,  and  is  likely  to 
augment. — London  News. 


Burning  Glasses  Extraordinary, — A  draper 
of  Aberjanny,  England,  lately,  on  going  to 
his  couuiing-house  was  surprised  at  smose 
arising  from  a  bale  of  shawls,  of  first-rate 
(quality,  which  had  just  arrived.  The  sky- 
light of  the  room  is  composed  of  fianes  of 
glass,  the  centre  of  ^ome  of  which  present  that 
protuberances,  technically  denominated  **bull's 
eyes;"  these  forming  a  focus,  concentrated 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  a  large  and  unseemly  hole  was  burned 
through  the  pile  of  shawls,  whereby  con- 
siderable damage  was  sustained  :  fortunately 
the  goods  were  insured.— Afonmou/A  Merlin, 
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JUVMILE  DEPARTMENT. 

From  the  Richmond  Whig, 
SIGNS  OF   THE  TIMES. 

There  is  something  remarkable  ia  this 
season  from  the  fact,  that  dunog  the  iaat 
week  the  bees  have  begun  to  swarm.  On 
the  Idth,  15th  and  18th  of  April,  there  were 
10  to  15  swarms  of  Bees  came  forthy  in 
and  near  the  city  of  Richmond.  The  old 
women  say  it  is  a  sign  of  an  early  spring, 
and  abundant  crops — others  say  it  is  an  in- 
dication of  much  trouble  and  war  between 
nations. 

Can  the  Philosopher  or  the  Naturalist 
tell  us  the  cause,  as  the  middle  of  May 
is  the  usual  time  for  bees  to  swarm  ? 

Query. 

To  this  query  presented  to  the  Whig,  a 
writer  in  the  Herald,  offers  Dr.  Gard- 
i.er's  Farmer's  Dictionary,  the  following : 

▲NSWBR. 

As  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  expand, 
the  laborers  and  queen  bee  are  aroused 
from  the  lethargy  of  winter,  and  recom- 
mence the  labors  of  the  hive.  The  queen 
lays  about  50  eggs  per  day  for  ^six  or  ei^ht 
weeks;  these  are  all  neutres.  Having 
finished  this  deposite,  she  then  lays  the  eggs 
for  drones,  and  lastly  those  for  queens.  At 
this  season  she  produces  but  one  egg  per 
day  ;  the  number  of  queen  eggs  varies  from 
three  to  twenty  ;  they  are  deposited  in  larg* 
conical  cells,  called  royal  cells.  The  work-  . 
ing  community  in  the  mean  lime  introduce  } 
fooid  into  eachcell,  taking  care  to  furnish  < 
the  future  queens  with  regal   fare,  different  7 
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fjfovk  tbfit  of  the  neuteri.  In  three  dayt  the 
eggs  are  hatched  and  produce  a  wonSf 
which  feeds  upon  the  bee-bread  stored  in  its 
cell,  and  at  the  end  ofa  few  days  spins  ^self 
a  web,  and  enters  upon  a  series  of  trans- 
formations, ending  in  twenty-one  days  from 
the  deposite  of  the  egg,  in  the  production  of 
a  young  bee,  this  eats  its  way  through  the 
propolis  that  closes  its  cell,  and  is  nourished 
by  the  nursing  bees,  until  it  is  strong  enough 
to  enter  on  t^  labors  of  the  hive.  In  doe 
time  the  queen  eggs  are  converted  into 
bee9.  As  soon  as  the  old  queen  perceives 
evidence  of  this,  she  becomes  uneasy  and 
ctimmunicates  her  apprehensions  to  the 
Deuters,  many  of  whom  share  in  her  anxi- 
ety ;  thus  she  collects  many  faithful  follow- 
ers, and  leaves  the  hive,  carrying  off  the 
first  swarm,  which  is  always  led  by  the  old 
queen. 

The  first  young  queen  now  comes  forth, 
and  quickly  discovers  the  cells  of  her  sis- 
ters, which  she  attempts  to  destroy,  but  is 
hindered  by  the  bees ;  whereon  she  now 
runs  to  and  fro  among  the  hive,  and  suc- 
ceeds in  carrying  ofi  another  swarnt  Af- 
ter this,  the  next  queen  usually  succeeds  in 
destroying  her  rivals,  and  remains  in  the 
old  hive. 

The  first  swarm  may  be  known  by  the  pre- 
sence of  drones  in  June,  sooner  or  later,  ac 
cording  to  the  season." 

The  foregoing  faots  of  natural  history 
show  that  the  early  swarming  of  bees,  fore- 
bodes neither  abundance  nor  famine,  neither 
war  nor  pestilence,  but  is  controlled  by  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  winter  and  spring, 
in  connection  with  the  amount  of  nourish- 
ment afforded  the  bees,  as  well  as  the  cold 
or  warm  location  of  the  hive. 

A  Young  Naturalist. 


PBACB  ABROAD. 

The  Rev.  J.  J.  Weitbrecht,  writes  in  his 
roost  ente resting  account  of  <'  Missions  in 
Bengal.'' 

*<  In  Calcutta,  there  are  above  twenty 
missionaries  in  connexion  with  difierent  de- 
nominations; I  believe  I  may  confidently 
say,  there  is  no  jealousy  or  strife  anrM>ng 
those  brethren.  The  field  of  labor  is  large 
enough  for  all,  and  if  fifty  more  were  to 
join  them  this  year,  they  would  find  enough 
to  engage  their  whole  strength.  Every 
missionary  there  appears  to  be  impressed 
with  the  ract  that  the  kingdom  of  our  bles- 
sed Redeemer  is  to  be  advanced,  that  a 
mighty  and  common  foe  is  to  be  conquered, 
)  and  that  the  victory  can  only  be  achieved 


by  united  effort.  While  the  Episcopalian, 
the  Scottish  Presbyterian,  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  and  Baptist,  has  each  his  own  view 
of  outward  Church  government,  tl^  union 
of  spirit  is  not  disturb  thoreby.  The 
missionaries  assemble  ,once  a  month  in 
brotherly  fellowship  at  table,  and  for  united 
prayer;  they  communicate  to  each  other 
their  past  experience,  and  strengthen  each 
other's  hands  by  frienaly  consultation,  and 
mutual  interchange  of  kind  feeling.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  missionaries  from 
distant  stations  are  also  present  at  these 
meetinga  It  was  a  delightful  sight,  a  fetv 
days  before  I  embarked  for  'England,  thus 
to  see  twenty-eight  missionaries  assembled 
round  one  table  in  a  spirit  of  brotherly 
love." 


Gold  Printed  Muslins. — Amongst  the  nu- 
merous successes  in  the  decorative  art  with 
which  the  year  1845  has  been  signalized, 
**  we  must  notice,"  says  an  English  Jouroal, 
"a  very  beautiful  muslin  fabric,  for  curtains, 
printed  in  gold  by  a  galvanic  process  and 
patented  by  Messrs.  Vale  &  Co.,  of  Mancbes- 
ter.  This  new  system  of  gold  printing  is  in- 
tended to  supercede  the  more  expensive 
mode  of  embroidering  fabrics  with  gold  and 
silver  for  window  curtains  and  other  drapery. 
It  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  long  drawing- 
room  curtains.  The  designs  are  chaste  and 
classical ;  the  brilliancy  (3*  the  gold  printing 
is  rather  heightened  than  impaired  by  wash- 
ing, so  that  the  fabric  is  as  economical  as  it 
is  elegant." 

This  style  of  curtain  muslin  of  coarse  has 
been  designed  to  be  m  keeping  with  the  rage 
for  gilded  mouldings  as  cornices  for  rooms, 
and  elaborate  ornamental  mirror  frames 
which  are  now  so  fashionable.  The  gor^ 
ffeous  fakes  the  place  of  the  chaste  and  taste- 
ful, and  nothing  is  more  apt  to  degenerate 
into  the  tinsel. 


Our  ingenious  townsman,  Mr.  A.  Girard, 
has  indented  an  instrument  for  which  he  will 
take  out  a  pattern,  and  which  be  denomi- 
nates **  Gerard's  Horizontal  Inclined  and 
Plumb  Level—an  instrument  of  six  inches  to 
six  feet  in  length,  composed  of  a  rule  or  pole 
and  common  square,  attached  to  which  is  a 
moving  piece  secured  by  a  hinge  forming  a 
radius  moving  on  a  quarter  circle  graduated 
from  one  to  ninety  degrees.  The  moving 
piece  has  a  spirit  level  in  its  centre,  and  with 
It  the  level  of  any  inclined  plane  can  be  in- 
stantly and  accurately  pointed  out.  Some  of 
the  instruments  have  affixed  to  them  a  no- 
nious  or  vernier,  giving  the  sixth  part  ot  a  de- 
gree in  cases  requiring  great  accuracy. 

The  instrument  will  be  of  great  utility  to 
architects,  engineers,  bricklayers  and  carpen- 
ters in  horizontal  or  plumb  work,  and  of  pe- 
culiar convenience  and  advantage  in  all  kinds 
of  inclined  work. — Mobile  Register. 
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fyom  tks  GermatOown  r«lr^df lA. 

TO   MY    LITTLE    SISTER. 
BY  John  c.  longstrbth. 

Far,  far  beneath  the  Indian  ware, 

Sliut  up  in  darksome  home. 
Lies  the  nure  pearl ;  till  the  diver  bold, 

To  seek  fur  wealth  has  come. 
He  draws  it  forih  from  its  hiding  place, 

In  the  depths  of  the  mighty  sea. 
And  joyous  he  shows  to  the  clear  blue  aky. 

This  emblem  of  purity. 

The  modest  riolet,  *mid  the  grass, 

l)oih  oft  times  bloom  unseen. 
And  when  it  dies,  it  leaves  no  trace. 

Where  beauty  once  had  been. 
But  if  perchance  a  passer  by, 

Seeking[,  would  know  its  worth, 
He  picks  it  up  from  its  lowly  bed, 

Upon  its  mother  earth. 

Such  is  the  fate  ot  the  gifted  mind. 

Sister !  may  it  be  thine ; 
Tho*  like  the  pearl  that  is  ofl  times  hid 

Beneath  the  ocean's  brine ; 
And  modest  as  the  violet ; 

Still,  when  its  worth  is  known, 
'TIS  an  ornament  more  lovely  far. 

Than  India's  precious  stone. 

Beneath  the  surface  flows  a  nil. 

Unknown  to  mortal  eyes. 
That  never  from  its  covered  bed. 

With  its  silvery  waves  doth  rise. 
But  the  spreading  roots  of  the  mighty  oak 

This  rivulet  have  found, 
And  nourished  by  the  stream,  it  grows 

Erect,  with  leaflets  crowned. 

Still  flowing  on,  the  little  rill, 

Over  the  verdant  plain, 
New  beauty  spreads ;  the  desert  bids. 

With  flowers  to  bloom  again. 
Thus  pity  ever  plans  and  acts. 

Humbly  it  does  its  part ; 
Then,  Sister,  be  thy  greatest  prize, 

A  kind  and  tender  Heart ! 


Por  tke  Atturiean  Ptnm/  Magantu, 
ENIGMA  No.  9. 

I  am  composed  of  24  letters. 

My  5,  24, 7,  9,  13,  7,  is  a  dealer  in  silks. 

My  7,  8,  9,  2,  is  what  many  people  striTe 
to  get. 

My  12,  13,  7, 7,  16,  is  cider  made  of  pears. 

My  2,  4,  1,  is  worn  by  a  great  many  peo- 
ple. 

My  5,  8,  9, 2,  3,  means  to  be  secret. 

My  4, 14,  16,  means  every. 

My  8,  7,7,  8,  1, 20,  means  faults  made  in 
printing. 


My  17,  10, 12,  it  a  deiinaatioQ  of  lands  tad 
teas.  ^ 

My  17, 20,  22,  21,  24,  meant  Indian  wheat. 
My  2,  S,  16,  it  a  very  useful  article  for  thm 
face  in  winter. 
My  11,  18,  1$.9,  16,  is  a  girl'b  name. 
My  19,  20,  7,  22,  24  I,  it  a  gun. 
My  1,  21,3,  is  a  metal. 
My  whole  is  a  very  useful  and  enterlainiQg 
paper  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
From  a  subscriber. 

J.  0.  C. 
College  Point,  June  12. 


More  punctiuUly. — Our  magazines,  we 
hope,  will  hereafter  be  received  more  punc- 
tually than  for  some  time  past.  We  have 
just  been  informed  of  a  praciioe  in  the  poat 
ofHce  here,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
have  often  been  kept  back  after  they  were 
received. 

Egyptian  Beans  avd  Wheat. — A  £iw 
graius  of  each^  if  planted,  (the  latter  in  (he 
autumn  and  kept  over  the  winter,)  may 
furnish  seed  for  future  years.  See  again  the 
description  of  them  in  No.  16  of  thia  Haga* 
zine,  page  244. 

Cruel — A  man  by  the  name  of  William 
Kent  was,  on  Friday,  arrested,  for  shooting 
pigeons  on  the  Battery.  He  was  taken  be- 
fore JuNtice  Drinker,  and  discharged.  It 
would  furnish  this  city  sporti«maE  a  bft  of 
variety  to  turn  his  attention  to  angling  ibr 
gold  fUh  ill  a  glass  bottle. 
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EGYPTIAN    MUMMMIES. 


TIicM  figum  show  the  rorms  and  ap- 

pearnnce  of  many  of  the  diad  bodies  which 

hare  been  taken  from  numeroua  sepulchres 

of  the  ancient  Bgypiians.     They  are  usu. 

i  ally  enclosed  in  woodpii  cofiins,  shaped  and 

I  painled  so  aa    somewhat    to  resemble  ihe 

(   muhrinniea  [hemselves ;  and,  when  taken  out, 

(  are  often  found  to  be  ivell  preserved.     The 

I  resinous  substances  tvilh  which  they  were 

/  saturated,  and  the  aromalics  used  by  the 

}  embalmers,  hav.;   preserved  them  from  de- 

1^  cay,  as  well  as  from  the  aiiacks  of  insects 
and  other  animals  ;  and  the  long  bandngcs 
of  linen  may  be  unrolled,  by  a  careful  hand, 
.  so  Mlo  show  the  manner  of  swathing,  and 
\  (o  disclose  the  form  of  the  person  interred 
,  ^  10  many  centuries  ago. 
)  Epyplian  antiquities  have  now  btcome  so 
i  ravorile  a  subject  of  study,  and  so  much  in- 
J  i<  reeling  light  has  been  ihrown  on  certain 
^  points  of  history  by  the  investi|;aiion9  made 
i  in  the  long  obscure  study,  that  many  of 
>  our  readers    would   deem   it  unnro    s  ry. 


shonld  we  here  describe  the  process  of  em- 

balminp,  or  repeal  nny  of  the  accounts,  now 
so  familiar,  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Bel- 
zoni,  and  some  of  the  other  best  known  wri- 
ters of  traveb  in  Egypt.  Referring  our 
younger  readers,  therefore,  lo  Rollin's  An- 
cient History,  Vol.  J.,  and  to  several  smal- 
ler popular  worka  on  Egypt,  we  will  add  a 
few  extracts  from  such  booka  as  we  have 
reason  lo  presume  are  less  familiar  to  most 
of  nur  countrymen. 

We  would,  however,  remind  our  rea- 
ders, that  Ihe  oldest  notice  of  embalming,  ii 
found  in  that  most  venerable,  authentic  and 
valuatile  of  all  histories,  ihe  Bible.  (Gene- 
sis, ch.  50,  V.  2  an  i  3.)  For  many  prints, 
and  dtscriplions,  and  observations  on  Egyp- 
tian <Vnliquities,  see  ihe  first  volume  of  this 
magazine,  between  pages  65  and  422. 

The  following  extract  is  from  Denon's 
Travels,  Chapter  20,  and  describes  ihe 
Mummy  chambers  in  ibe  Tombs  of  ihe 
Kings,  or  City  of  ihe  Dead,  near  Theba* 
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I  now  began  my  researches,  accompa- 
nied by  some  volunteers.  I  examined  the 
grottoes  wbich  we  had  taken  by  assault: 
tbey  were  constructed  without  magnifi- 
cence, consisting  of  a  regular  doublo  gal- 
lery supported  by  pillars,  oehintJ  which  are 
a  row  ofchambers,  often  double,  and  lole^ 
rably  regular.  If  we  have  not  observed 
tombs,  and  even  some  remains  of  mummies, 
we  might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  these 
were  the  dwellings  of  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants of  Egypt ;  or  rather  that,  after  having 
first  served  for  this  purpose,  these  subter- 
ranean caves  had  become  the  abode  of  the 
dead,  and  had,  at  latt,  been  restored  by  the 
people  of  Kurnu  to  their  original  destina- 
tion. 

In  proportion  as  the  height  of  these  grot- 
toes encreases  they  be<Jome  more  richly  de- 
corated ;  and  I  was  soon  convinced  by  the 
mamiificence  both  of  the  paintings  and 
sculptares,  and  of  the  subjects  which  they 
represented,  tlmt  I  was  among  the  tombs  of 
£[reat  men  or  heroes.  Those  which  are 
believed  to  belong  to  the  ancient  Idngs 
(which  in  my  last  journey  I  went  to  visit 
three  quarters  of  a  league  in  the  desert)  are 
only  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the 
magnificence  of  the  sarcophagi,  and  the 
mysterious  solitude  of  their  situation :  the 
others  immediately  ovei^look  the  great  build* 
ings  in  the  town.  The  sculpture  in  all  is 
incomparably  more  labored  and  higher 
finished  than  any  that  I  have  seen  in  the 
temples,  it  was  like  the  work  of  the  chisel 
itself,  and  I  stood  in  astonishment  at  the 
high  perfection  of  the  art,  and  of  its  singular 
destiny,  to  be  fixed  in  places  devoted  to  si- 
lence and  obscurity.  In  the  working  of 
these  galleries,  beds  of  a  very  fine  grained 
calcareous  clay  have  occasionally  been 
crossed ;  and  here  the  lines  of  the  hiero- 
fflyphios  have  ocoasit':QaIly  been  cut  with  a 
firmness  of  touch  and  a  precision,  of  which 
marble  ofl^ers  but  few  examples ;  the  figures 
have  an  elegance  and  correctness  of  con- 
tour, of  which  I  never  thought  Egyptian 
sculpture  susceptible.  Here  too  1  could 
judge  of  the  style  of  this  people,  in  subjects 
which  were  neither  hieroglyphic  nor  histo- 
rical, nor  scientific,  for  these  were  represen- 
tations of  small  scenes  taken  from  nature, 
m  which  the  stifiT  prolific  outlines,  so  com- 
mon with  the  Egyptian  artists,  were  ex- 
chauged  for  supple  and  natural  auitudes. 
groups  of  persons  were  given  in  perspec- 
tive, and  cut  in  deeper  relief  than  i  should 
have  supposed  anything  but  metal  could 
have  been  worked.  I  thought  it  necessary 
to  bring  back  with  me  some  fragments  of 


these  bas-reliefs,  as  a  specimen  to  others  of 
what  so  much  surprised  me.  One  Cannot 
help  being  struck  with  the  little  analc^y 
which  the  greater  number  of  these  subjects 
have  with  the  spot  wherein  they  are  im- 
mured ;  it  requires  the  presence  of  mum- 
mies to  persuade  one's  self  that  these  el- 
cavations  are  tombs :  I  have  found  here  bas- 
reliefs,  representing  games,  such  as  rope- 
dancin^;and  asses  taught  to  play  tricks 
and  to  rear  otl  their  hind-legs,  which  are 
sculptured  with  all  the  nature  and  simpli- 
city which  Buffan  has  shewn  in  represent- 
in(<  the  same  animals  on  the  canvas. 

The  plan  of  these  excavations  is  not  less 
singular ;  there  are  some  which  are  so  vast 
and  complicated,  that  one  would  take  them 
for  labyrinths,  or  subterranean  temples. 
Some  of  the  same  people  with  whom  we  bad 
just  been  at  war,  served  me  as  guides,  and 
the  clink  of  money,  that  universal  langua^, 
before  which  all  hatred  ceases,  especially 
among  the  Arabs,  had  procured  me  friends 
with  ihe  fugitive  inhabitants  of  Kurnu.  Some 
of  these  had  come  to  me  privately  when  I 
was  at  a  distance  from  our  camp,  and  attend- 
ed roe  with  great  fidelity,  we  penetrated  to- 
gether these  subterranean  labyrinths,  wbich 
indeed  resembled  by  their  mysterious  passages 
and  windings,  the  temples  constructed  for  the 
trials  ot  the  mitiated.  After  passing  the  apart* 
meats,  adorned  in  the  elegant  style  last  I 
have  just  described,  we  entered  Icmg  and 
gloomy  galleries,  which  wind  backwards 
and  forwards  in  numerous  angles,  and  seem 
to  occupy  a  great  extent  of  ground  ;  they  are 
melancholy,  repulsive,  and  without  any  daeo- 
ration ;  but  from  time  to  time,  open  into  oUier 
chambers  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and 
branch  oat  into  narrow  paths  tnat  lead  to 
deep  perpendicular  pits,  wnich  we  descend  by 
restmg  our  arms  against  the  sides,  and  fixing 
our  feet  into  steps  that  are  cut  in  the  rock. 
At  the  bottom  of^these  we  find  other  adorned 
chambers ;  and  lower  still,  a  new  series  of 
perpendicular  pits  and  horizontal  chambers, 
and  at  last  ascending  a  long  flight  of  steps, 
we  arrived  at  an  open  place  which  we  found 
to  be  on  a  level  with  the  chambers  we  first 
entered. 

An  Ingenious  Device  for  doing  Good, — Aa 
individual  in  Illinois  was  anxious  to  doMNne- 
thing  for  the  heathen;  he  was  so  poor,  how- 
ever, that  he  could  give  but  very  little.  To 
gratify  his  benevolent  desires,  he  resorted  to 
the  following  expedient.  He  made  a  small 
mde  box,  and  cut  a  hole  large  enough  to  ad* 
mit  a  penny.  He  wrote  on  the  box,  **  Fox 
the  heathen;"  and  then  carried  it  from  house 
to  house,  till  he  had  visited  nearly  every  fa- 
mily in  a  place  which  has  several  thousand 
inhabitants. — A^  V.  Recorder* 
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The  Pftris  Presse  states  that  at  a  re- 
eent  session  of  the  Freneh  Academy,  it  was 
at  last  determiDed  upon  not  to  give  out 
this  jrear  the  usual  prize  for  the  best  poem. 
It  will  be  remembered  the  subject  they  gttve 
out  was  Stemm.  Of  the  eighty  pieoH  hand- 
ed in,  two  had  been  selected,  and  each  had  an 
equal  number  of  warm  partisans  among  this 
learned  areopagus.  After  sereral  sittings  and 
vvarm  discussions,  as  the  partisans  of  neither 
would  yield  or  eren  consent  to  dirtde  the 
prize,  it  Was  at  length  voted  that  neither  of 
the  pieces  were  worthy  of  the  crown,  and  the 
same  subject  has  been  contianed  over  for  the 
next  year. 

A  large  discussion  was  had  in  the  Academy 
relative  to  what  is  called  the  Gobart  prize, 
the  income  of  10,000  francs  to  be  given  to  the 
best  liistory  eoimected  with  that  of  France. 
This  prize  had  been  awarded  to  M.  Buchon, 
for  his  work  on  the  French  principalities  in 
Greece  and  the  Morea,  during  the  Crusades, 
fiut  M.  Buchon  died  before  the  meeting  in 
which  his  name  was  to  be  announced,  and 
certain  members,  taking  their  own  interpre- 
tation of  the  will  ofM.  Gobert,  pretend  that 
the  Academy  cannot  give  this  prize  of  10,000 
firaacs,  except  to  a  living  author.  The  ques- 
tion is  still  undecided ;  some  looking  out  for  a 
new  candidate,  while  other  meml^rs  of  the 
Academy  maintain  that  their  first  decision 
must  be  adhered  to»  and  the  prize  given  to 
crown  the  memory  oi  the  modest  and  deserv- 
ing savaiU  Buchon. 


There  has  been  established  in  Sevres,  near 
Paris,  a  public  wash-house.  This  establish- 
ment is  built  principally  of  iron,  is  new  and 
elegant,  and  contains  all  the  necessary  con- 
veniencies.  Two  large  basins,  the  water  of 
which  is  constantly  renewed,  enable  two 
hundred  persons  to  wash  at  once.  The  wash- 
room is  arranged  wiih  the  greatest  care;  an 
ironing  board,  with  a  ventilator  on  a  new  plan, 
by  which  the  linen  is  dried  in  five  minutes, 
assist  and  complete  the  whole  operation. 


The  German  papers  announce  that  a  treaty 
has  f>een  concluded  between  France  and  Ger- 
mmoy,  in  reference  to  works  of  literature  and 
art.  The  terms  of  this  treaty  have  been  a 
long  while  under  discussion  by  the  commis- 
saooers  ol  the  two  countries,  and  thev  have 
agreed  upoo  the  essential  points.  The  en- 
gagements entered  into  by  the  two  countries, 
are  upon  terms  of  mutual  reciprocity. 


Tbe  French  are  about  to  send  out  a  vessel 
to  South  America,  to  institute  a  new  hydro- 
graphical  survey  of  the  coast  of  Panama,  from 
Point  Mala  to  the  Ba>  of  Choco.  The  first 
soundings  of  the  Pacihc  side  were  taken  in 
1843,  by  the  Danae,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to 
conclude  this  important  hydrogiaphical  labor. 


The  city  of  Avignon  has  voted  to  erect  a 
statue  to  Jean  Althen,  a  Persian,  who  first  in- 
troduced madder  into  France  about  a  hundred 
years  since.  This  plant  now  yields  to  France 
about  20,000  francs  a  yean 


•A4 


The  school  for  young  Egyptians  established 
by  Mehemet  Ali  in  Paris  has  been  swelled 
from  50  to  100  pupils.  The  ^ytian  govern- 
ment is  now  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of 
some  land  on  which  to  erect  a  building  for 
this  purpose. 


A  fop  is  like  a  set  of  new  knives  and  forks ; 
you  can't  put  him  to  anything  useful  without 
taking  away  all  his  polish. 

Learning  is  obtained  only  by  labor — it  can- 
not be  bought  with  money ;  otherwise  the 
rich  would  be  uniformly  intelligent. 

They  are  getting  name^  for  things  very 
fast.  Rascality  is  now  defined  as  '*  unfor- 
tunate bias  towards  error." 

He  who  buys  what  he  does  not  want,  will 
soon  want  what  he  cannot  buy. 


A  HOME  BESIDE  THE  HILLS* 

1  would  a  farmer's  life  were  mine ! 

0,  for  a  home  beside  the  hills, — 
Among  the  treet^where  flocks  recline— 

And  the  pure  due  of  heaven  distills ; 
Where  grateful  breezes  fan  the  cheek, 

And  living  blossoms  scent  the  air  ; 
Where  vale,  and  hill,  and  streamlet  speak;- 

And  the  Creator's  love  declare. 

For  a  secluded  life  I  sigh  : — 

My  soul  detests  the  noise,  and  strife. 
The  heavy  air  and  dusty  sky, 

The  endless  cares  of  city  life : 
To  mingle  with  the  bustling  throng, 

I  feel  my  spirit  was  not  made, — 
For  when  I  hear  the  wild-wood  sons, 

Grandeur  and  love  my  soul  pervade. 

I  teel  at  home  when  I  can  stray 

In  sunny  glens  and  dreamy  woods. 
And  see  the  npplinif  streams  that  piny 

Amid  the  lonelv  solitudes : 
I  love  to  linger  all  alone. 

And  list  the  music  of  the  breeze ; 
Sometimes  a  sweet  and  mournful  tone 

It  plays  among  the  whispering  trees. 

A  .ire  among  the  hills  I  ask ; — 

'Tis  all  I  ask,  0  God  !  of  thee,— 
That  1  may  in  thy  sunshine  bask. 

With  skies  so  pure  and  winds  so  free . 
Where,  night  and  morning,  I  can  feel 

A  peace  within — a  love  to  all, — 
With  not  a  care  my  joys  to  steal. 

Till  thou  shall  for  my  spirit  call. 
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The  Shoe^Bfender  of  PortmiovUi. 

One  day,  in  passinff  along  the  sirceis  of 
London,!  was  arrested  by  a  crowd  ai  a  print- 
shop  window.  It  is  perhaps  not  altogether 
••respectable"  to  be  seen  forming  one  of  such 
assemblages ;  but  every  man  has  his  failings, 
and  one  of  mine  is,  to  take  a  peep  at  any  very 
nice  lookmg  prints  which  the  sellers  of  these 
articles  considerately  put  in  their  windows 
for  the  public  amusement.— On  the  present 
occasion,  in  taking  a  survey  of  the  print-sel- 
ler's wares,  I  was  much  interested  in  ob- 
serving a  print  which  differed  considerably 
from  any  thing  else  in  the  window.  Hang- 
ing between  an  opera  dancer  and  a  general — 
both  pets  of  the  public— was  the  represen- 
tation of  an  old  cobbler  sitting  professionally 
in  his  booth,  with  a  shoe  in  one  hand  and  his 
knife  in  the  other,  while  with  spectacles 
tamed  up  over  his  brow,  and  head  averted, 
he  was  apparently  addressmg  a  ragged 
urchin,  who  stood  beside  him  with  a  book. 
In  the  back  ground  was  a  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  hooirs,  lasts,  old  shoes,  and  bird- 
cages, interspersed  with  the  heads  and  faces 
of  a  crowd  ci"  children— tlie  whole  forming  an 
unique  combination  of  a  school  and  cobblery. 
Beneath  was  the  inscription,  *'  John  Pounds 
and  his  school."  I  was,  as  I  have  said,  in- 
terested, and  I  resolved  to  know  something, 
if  possible  of  John  Pounds  and  his  seminary. 
On  making  enquiries  accordingly,  I  dis- 
covered, through  the  agency  of  a  little  pam- 
Jhlet,  sold  by  Green,  60  Newgate  street,  who 
ohn  Poimds  was,  and  what  kind  of  a  school 
he  conducted. 

John  Pounds  was  born  of  parents  in  a 
humble  rank  of  life,  in  Portsmouth,  in  the 
year  1766.  In  early  life,  while  working  with 
a  shipwright  in  a  dockyard,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  nave  one  of  bis  thighs  broken,  and 
so  put  out  of  joint  as  to  render  him  a  cripple 
for  life.  Compelled,  from  this  calamity,  to 
choose  a  new  means  of  subsistence,  he  be- 
took himself  to  the  shoe-inakin!;  craft  The 
instructions  he  received  in  this  profession, 
however,  did  not  enable  him  to  make  shoes, 
and  in  that  branch  ol  the  art  he  was  diffident 
in  trying  his  hand.  Contenting  himself  with 
the  more  humble  department  of  mending,  he 
became  the  tenant  of  a  weather-boarded  tene- 
ment in  St.  Mary  street  in  his  native  town. 

John  was  a  good-natured  fellow,  and  his 
mind  was  always  running  on  some  scheme 
of  benevolence  ;  and,  like  all  other  benevolent, 
self-helpful  people,  he  got  enough  to  do. 
While  still  a  young  man,  he  was  favored 
with  the  charge  of  one  of  the  numerous  chil- 
dren of  his  brother ;  and,  to  enhance  the  va- 
lue of  the  gift,  the  child  was  a  feeble  little 
boy,  with  nis  feet  overlapping  each  other, 
and  turned  inwards.  This  poor  child  soon 
became  an  object  of  so  much  affection  with 
John,  as  tjioroughly  to  divide  his  attention 
with  a  variety  of  tame  birds  which  he  kept 
in  his  stull.  Ingenious  as  well  as  kind- 
hearted,  he  did  not  rest  till  he  had  made  an 
apparatus  of  old  shoes  and  leather,  which  un* 
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twisted  the  child*s  feet,  aud  set  him  fairly  on 
his  legs.  The  next  thing  was  to  teach  his 
nephew  how  to  read,  and  this  he  also  under- 
took as  a  labor  of  love.  After  a  time,  he 
thought  the  boy  would  learn  much  better  if 
he  had  a  companion — in  which,  no  doubt,  he 
was  right,  for  solitary  education  is  not  a 
good  thing — and  he  invited  a  poor  neighbor 
to  send  him  his  children  to  be  taught.  This 
invitation  was  followed  by  others.  John  ac- 
quired a  passion  for  gratuitous  teaching, 
which  nothing  but  the  limits  of  his  booth 
could  restrain.  **  His  humble  workshop,'*  to 
follow  the  language  of  bis  memoir,  *<  was 
about  six  feet  wide,  and  about  eighteen  feet 
in  lenmh ;  in  the  midst  of  which  he  would 
•it  on  bis  stool,  with  his  last  or  lapstone  on 
his  knee,  and  other  implements  by  his  side, 
going^on  with  his  work,  and  attending  at  the 
same  time  to  the  pursuits  of  the  whole  as- 
semblage ;  some  of  whom  were  reading  l^' 
his  side,  writing  from  his  dictation,  or  show- 
ing up  their  sums;  others  seated  round  on 
forms  or  boxes  on  the  floor,  or  on  the  steps 
of  a  small  staircase  in  rear.  Although  the 
master  seemed  to  know  where  lo  look  for 
each,  and  to  maintain  a  due  command  over 
all,  yet  so  small  was  the  room,  and  so  de6- 
cient  in  the  laual  accommodations  of  a  school 
that  the  scene  appeared,  to  the  observer  from 
without,  to  be  a  mere  crowd  of  children's 
heads  and  faces. 

Owing  to  the  limited  extent  of  his  room, 
be  often  found  Jt  necessarv  to  make  a  aelet^ 
tien,  from  among  several  subjects  or  candi- 
dates, for  his  gratuitous  instruction ;  and  in 
such  cases  always  preferred,  and  prided  him- 
self on  his  taking  in  hand,  what  he  called 
**  the  little  blackguards,"  and  taming  them. 
He  has  been  s.een  to  follow  such  to  the  town 
quay,  and  hold  out  in  his  hand  to  them  tihe 
bribe  of  a  roasted  potato,  to  induce  them  to 
come  to  school. — When  the  weather  pei^ 
mitied,  he  caused  them  to  take  turns  in  sit- 
ting on  the  threshhold  of  his  front  door,  and 
on  the  little  form  outside,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fre-h  air. 

His  modes  ol  tuition  were  chiefly  of  his 
own  devising.  Without  having  ever  lieard 
of  Pestalozzi,  necessity  led  him  into  the  in- 
terrogatory system.  He  taught  the  children 
to  read  from  handbills,  and  such  remains  of 
old  school  books  as  he  could  procure. — Slates 
and  pencils  were  the  only  implements  for 
writing,  yet  a  creditable  degree  of  skill  was 
acquired ;  and  in  ciphering  the  Rule  ol 
Three  and  Practice  were  performed  with  ac- 
curacy. With  the  very  young  especially,  bis 
inanper  was  particularly  pleasant  and  face- 
tious. He  would  ask  them  the  names  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  their  body,  make  them  spell 
the  words,  and  teli  their  uses.  Taking  a 
«  hild's  hand,  he  would  say,  "  What  is  this? 
•Spell  it.'*  Then  slapping  it  he  would  say, 
**  What  did  I  do  ?  Spell  that."  So  wiin  the 
ear  and  the  act  of  pulling  it;  and  in  like 
manner  with  other  things.  He  found  it  ne- 
essary  to  adopt  a  more  strict  discipline  with 
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them  89  they  grew  bigger,  and  miffht  have 
become  turbulent ;  but  he  invariably  pre- 
served the  attachment  of  all*  In  this  way, 
some  hoodreds  of  persona  nave  been  indebted 
to  him  for  all  the  schooling  they  have  ever 
bad,  and  which  has  enabledmany  of  them  to 
fill  useful  and  creditable  stations  in  life,  who 
might  otherwise,  owing  to  the  temptations 
aitendant  on  povert^r  and  ignorance,  have  be* 
come  burdens  on  society,  or  swelled  the  calen- 
dar of  crime/' 

Will  the  reader  credit  the  fact,  that  this 
excellent  individual  never  sought  any  com- 
pensation for  these  labors,  nor  did  he  receive 
any  ?  Of  no  note  or  account,  his  weather- 
boarded  establishment  was  like  a  star  radia- 
tiog  light  around;  but  of  the  good  he  was 
doing,  John  scarcely  appeared  conscioDs. — 
The  chief  gratiCcation  he  felt  was  the  occa- 
sional visit  of  some  manly  soldier  or  sailor, 
grown  up  out  of  all  remembrance,  who 
would  call  to  shake  hands  and  return  thanJcs 
lor  what  he  had  done  ior  him  in  his  infancy. 
At  times  also  he  was  encouragingly  noticed 
by  tbe  local  authorities;  but  we  hear  not  of 
any  marked  testimony  of  their  approbation. 
Had  he  been  a  general,  and  conquered  a  pro- 
vince, he  would  doubtless  have  been  consider- 
ed a  public  benefactor,  and  honored  accord- 
ingly ;  beinp^  only  an  amateur  school- master, 
and  a  reclaimer  from  vice,  John  was  allowed 
to  find  the  lull  weight  of  the  proverb,  that 
virtue  is  its  own  reward.  And  thus  obscure- 
ly, known  principally  to  his  humble  neigh- 
bors, did  this  hero — for  was  he  not  a  hero  of 
the  purest  order  ? — spend  a  lon^  and  useful 
esiatence ;  every  selfish  gratification  being  de- 
nied, that  he  mi^ht  do  the  more  good  to  others. 
On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  January, 
1839,  at  the  age  of  seventy- two  years,  when 
looking  at  the  picture  of  bis  school,  which 
had  been  lately. executed  by  Mr.  Sheaf,  he 
suddenly  fell  down  and  expired.  His  death 
was  feit  severely.  **  The  abode  of  contented 
and  peaceful  frugality  became  at  once  a 
scene  of  desolation.  He  and  his  nephew  had 
made  provision  on  that  day  for  what  was  to 
them  a  luxurious  repast.  On  the  little  man- 
telpiece remained  uncooked  a  mugful  of  fresh 
sprats,  on  which  they  were  to  have  regaled 
themselves  in  honor  of  the  uew  year.  The 
children  were  overwhelmed  with  consterna- 
tion and  sorrow  ; — some  of  them  came  to  the 
door  next  day,  and  cried  because  they  could 
not  be  admitted  ;  and  for  several  succeeding 
\  d;iys  the  yoi^ger  ones  came,  two  or  three  to- 
I  geiher,  looked  about  the  room,  and  not  find- 
ing their  friend,  went  away  disconsolate.'* 
John  Pounds  was  as  he  had  wished,  called 
away  without  bodily  suifering,  from  his  use- 
ful labors.  He  has  gone  to  await  the  award 
of  Him  who  has  said,  **  Inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  ye  did  it  uuio 
me. — Chambers*  Edtnb,  Journal, 

Bonaparte's  ho jse,  at  Longwood,  St.  Helena, 
is  now  a  barn — the  room  he  died  in  a  stable — 
and  where  the  imperial  corpse  lay  in  state, 
may  be  found  a  machine  for  grinding  com. 
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Among  the  places  which  I  have  viaitedt  is 
the  Dead  Letter  Office  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. It  is  certainly  an  interesting  part 
of  that  building;  You  will  be  surprised  at 
tome  facts  I  learned  there.  The  busmess  of 
the  dead  letter  office  alone  employs  four 
clerks  all  the  time.  One  opens  the  btmdles 
containing  the  letters  sent  to  Washington 
from  the  several  post  offices,  after  they  have 
advertised,  and  no  owner  found  for  them. 
He  passes  the  letters  over  to  the  other  clerks, 
who  open  them  all,  to  see  if  they  contaui 
any  thmg  valuable.  If  they  do  not,  they  are 
thrown  on  to  the  pile  on  the  floor.  No  time 
is  allowed  to  read  them,  as  that  would  be 
impossible,  without  a  great  addition  ol  help. 
The  number  of  dead  letters  returned  to  the 
General  Post  Office  is  astonishingly  large. 
You  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  it 
is  fourteen  hundred  thousand  a  year,  and  un- 
der the  cheap  postage  system  is  increasing ! 
Hence  it  reauires  swift  hands  to  open  so 
large  a  number,  without  stopping  to  read  a 
word.  Any  one  who  is  so  silly  as  to  write  a 
mess  of  nonsense  to  afi  imagmary  person, 
supposing  it  will  be  ultimately  read  by  some  : 
one,  may  save  himself  the  trouble  here-  ( 
after.  He  may  depend  upon  it>  not  a.  word  ' 
will  be  likely  to  be  read  of  the  letter,  unless, 
he  encloses  something  valuable  in  it ;  and 
that  would  be  paying  too  dear  for  so  small  a 
whistle.  At  the  end  of  each  quarter,  the  let- 
ters  that  have  been  opened  having  accumu'> 
lated  to  a  huge  mass,  and  having  been  in  the 
meantime  stowed  into  bags,  are  carried  out 
on  the  plains,  and  there  consumed  m  a  bon- 
fire. The  huge  bags  make  five  or  six  cart 
loads  each  quarter. 

The  letters  containing  anything  valuable 
or  in  fact,  any  matter  enclosed— are  passed 
over  to  a  fourth  clerk,  who  occupies  a  sepa- 
rate room  for  the  purpose,  and  there  are 
canvassed  by  this  gentleman.  It  is  very  in- 
teresdng  to' examine  the  heterogeneous  ma- 
terials of  this  room,  that  have  been  extracted 
from  letters,  and  accumulating  for  years. 
Here  you  see  the  singular  matters  that  are 
sometimes  transported  through  the  Post 
Office. — The  amount  of  monevs,  that  at  va- 
rious times  has  been  found  in  letters,  is  very 
large.  When  any  thing  of  value,  as  money, 
drafts,  &c.,  is  found,  the  rule  is,  to  return  it 
to  the  post  office,  whence  it  came,  and  the 
postmaster  of  that  office  must  advertise  it,  or 
use  any  other  means  best  calculated  to  find 
the  owner.  If  all  his  efforts  fail,  he  returns 
it  to  the  General  Office,  and  it  is  labelled  and 
filed  away.  Sometimes  us  much  as  9300  are 
found  in  a  week  in  dead  letters?  I  think 
within  this  month  several  hundreds  have  been 
found.  An  iron  chest  is  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  these  deposites.  in  lookiiig  over  the  files 
in  that  chest,  1  was  astonished  at  the  amount 
of  money,  there,  and  the  large  sums  contain- 
ed in  some  of  the  letters.  Some  single  let- 
ters con  tain  incr  $60,  $40.  •lO,  and  Gown  to 
$1.    One  letter  contained  a  £10  note— vary     , 
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likely  the  property  of  some  poor  emigrant, 
iaiended  for  his  wife  or  children,  who  made 
a  misuke  ia  seading  i(»  aad  no  owner  could 
be  found. 

Among  this  money  ia  a  good  deal  of  coun- 
terfeit. The  letters  are  all  labelled,  not  only 
with  the  sums,  but  also  whether  containing 
counterfeit  or  good  money. — There  were 
many  bad  small  oills,  scattered  through  the 
piles.  In  one  case  there  was  a  bad  half 
eagle — in  another  were  two  letters,  each  con- 
taining 8300  counterfeit  money  !  It  was  on 
some  New  York  Bank,  new,  and  Yery  nicely 
done — and  was,  no  doubt,  the  remittance  of 
one  counterfeiter  to  another — who  had  been 
in  the  meantime  apprehended,  or  was  wis- 
picious  he  was  watched,  and  hence  had  been 
too  cunning  to  call  for  the  wicked  deposite  of 
his  confederate.  In  the  strong  box,  also,  was 
a  box  of  change,  of  all  kinds,  and  a  large 
string  of  rings  of  rarious  fancies  and  values, 
taken  fVom  the  dead  letters.  Many  a  love, 
token  of  this  modest  kind,  enveloped  in  a  let- 
ter couched  in  the  most  honied  words,  and 
intended  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  for  th« 
dearest  girl  in  the  universe,  had  instead  of 
reaching  its  interesting  destination,  brought 
up  in  the  dead  letter  office,  passed  through 
the  practical  hands  of  these  cold,  grey-haired 
clerks,  who  never  stopped  to  read  the  tender 
effusion  that  (cost  so  much  rakins  of  the 
heart-strings — and  the  delicate  pledge  of 
affection  had  been  tossed  into  the  iron  chest, 
instead  of  encircling  the  taper  finger  of  **  the 
love"  for  whom  it  was  purchased. 

But  passed  out  of  the  chest,  the  matters 
that  meet  your  eye  on  the  shelves  and  in  the 
cases  ^  are  equally  interesting. — Here  are 
books,  and  ribbons  and  gloves,  and  hosiery, 
and  a  thousand  other  tbines.  I  saw  one 
specimen  of  a  most  splendid  ribbon,  of  sev- 
eral yards,  that  seemed  very  much  out  of 
place  here,  when  it  was  intended  to  adorn 
the  bonnet  of  some  lady.  A  package  lay 
near  that  had  not  been  opened.  It  was  from 
£«ngland. — ^The  postage  was  $8  63.  It  had 
been  refused  at  the  office  where  sent,  because 
of  its  enormous  postage,  and  was  sent  to  the 
dead  office  in  the  due  course  of  time.  Now, 
said  the  Superintendent,  I  will  show  you 
what  valueless  things  are  sent  through  the 
mails,  in  comparison  to  Uieir  expense.  I  do 
not  loiow  what^  is  in  this,  but  we  will  see. 
So  he  opened  it,  and  behold,  it  contained 
about  a  yard  of  coarse  cloth,  like  crash, 
worth  pernaps  a  shilling  which  had  been  sent 
to  some  dry  goods  house  in  this  country,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  manufacture  of  the  article, 
by  some  factory  in  England.  Of  course,  the 
postage  being  thirty  times  its  value,  it  was 
refused  by  those  to  whom  it  was  directed. 
I  saw  two  night  caps  that  were  taken  from  a 
letter  only  a  lew  days  since.  11  the  poor 
fellow  to  whom  they  were  sent  does  not  ueep 
in  a  night  cap  until  he  gets  these,  his  head 
will  be  cold.  It  is  impossible  for  the  De- 
partment to  attend  to  finding  owners  for  the 
comparatively  valueless  things  that  are  re- 


ceived as  night  caps,  ribbons,  garters,  stock- 
ings, stays,  ore,  &c.,  and  they  are  therefore 
thrown  into  the  neceptacle  of  *  things  lost  to 
earth'  and  a  pretty  *•  kettle  of  fish"  there  is 
in  that  receptacle,  yon  may  depend. 

In  the  cases,  arranged  and  labelled  for  the 
purpose,  are  the  legal  documents  found  in 
letters.  These  are  numerous  and  run  back 
for  a  long  term  of  years.  They  are  most 
carefully  preserved.  The  beneficial  policy  of 
this  preservation  has  been  often  illustrated, 
and  most  strikingly  so,  only  the  other  day. 
A  gentleman  in  a  distant  State  wrote  the 
Superintendant  that  some  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  a  large  package  of  most  valuable 
papers  had  been  lost  through  the  Post  Office. 
They  involvecf  the  right  to  a  large  estate. 
If  he  could  not  find  them,  he  would  be  irre- 
trievably ruined,  and  begged  him  to  search 
in  the  Department  for  them.  He  did  so.  He 
told  me  that  the  first  case  he  opened,  under  a 
pile  of  other  paper,  he  saw  a  large  package, 
answering  the  aescription :  he  took  it  out, 
and  it  was  the  very  papers  wanted.  They 
had  slept  there  quietlv  for  years.  The  pos- 
tage was  1^10— and  they  had  originally,  by 
some  mistake,  failed  of  their  rightful  owner. 
The  package  had  been  carefully  preserved, 
and  the  owner  was  saved. 

I  have  given  you  but  a  faint  description, 
after  all,  of  this  interesting  portion  of  the 
General  Post  Office  operations. — My  letter, 
however,  has  reached  a  prudent  length,  and 
I  must  stop.  The  gentleman  who  superin. 
tends  this  wing  is  Jere.  O'Brien,  Esq.  of 
Brunswick,  in  our  country.  He  has  been 
here  about  ten  months.  To  his  politeness  I 
was  much  indebted,  in  my  observations.  I 
have  heard  his  gentlemanly  deportment 
spoken  of  by  others  in  this  connection.  He 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  New  England  gen- 
tleman, and  I  am  happy  to  record  his  success 
in  obtaining  a  place  in  this  Depanment. — 
Portland  Argus. 

THB  FEMAIiB  CHAKACTKB. 

From  a  Sermoo  by  Dr.  Spbino. 

The  female  character,  my  fair  auditors, 
is  destined  to  rise,  and  not  destined  to  full. 
Unless  new  principles  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment remain  to  be  disclosed,  not  yet  de- 
veloped in  the  word  of  God,  or  in  his  provi- 
dence, the  purpose  of  his  love  towards  man* 
kind  cannot  be  accomplished  without  a 
very  sensible  elevation  of  the  female  sex. 
Females  are  yet  to  become  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  jnstrumemsin  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  world,  from  the  thraldom  of 
ignorance  and  sin.  On  females  themselves 
devolves  in  no  small  degree,  the  duty  of 
elevating  their  own  sex.  How  they  are  to 
do  this,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  determine. 
It  is  by  carrying  a  more  thoroughly  finished 
mind  and  heart  into  the  various  spheres  of 
usefulness  peculiar  to  their  sex  and  station, 
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and  there  unfolding  all  the  patience,  self- 
denial  and  energy  of  their  character.  I 
would  have  females  ambitious  of  useful. 
ne«s,  of  the  best  and  most  unexceptionable 
kind.  Unsanctified  attainments,  1  know, 
can  only  increase  the  pernicious  and  cor- 
rupting mfluence  of  a  woman ;  but  when 
combined  with  moral  and  religious  culture, 
it  may  be  employed  with  consummate  ad- 
vantage to  the  cnurch  and  the  world. 

It  is  the  iBoral  and  religious  culture, 
which  you  have  assembled  this  evening,  my 
friends,  to  patronise,  and  of  which  I  desire 
to  be  particularly  the  advocate.     I  address 

ras  a  society  bound  and  banded  together 
^  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  the 
most  noble  and  sacred  of  purposes— that  of 
unding  the  gospel  to  the  destitute  settle* 
merUs  of  our  extended  country.  Never  did 
woman  appear  more  elevated  than  in  this 
calling.  Well  may  the  speaker  congratu* 
late  himself  on  being  the  advocate  of  fenuile 
piety  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  Woman 
has  been  little  else  than  a  prisoner,  or  a 
slave,  where  the  celestial  influence  of  a 

^  pure  religion  has  knocked  off  her  chains 
and  proclaimed  emancipation  from  her  ser- 
vitude. And  woman,  defeopeless  woman, 
needs  the  influence  and  support  of  piety. 
In  all  her  fears  and  trials,  in  ail  her  dis- 
appointment and  fatigue,  how  frail,  how 
baseless,  the  superstructure  of  her  hopes,  if 
the  Eternal  God  is  not  her  refuge.  But 
with  the  God  of  Jacob  for  her  help, 
how  does  poor,  feeble  woman  triumph  over 

^     the  trials  of  apostaoy,  and  the  helplessness 

^  of  her  condition,  and  throw  into  the  shndes 
of  oblivion,  the  patience,  submission,  and 
confidence  of  the  stronger  sex.  I  have  of- 
ten thought,  that  piety  has  beeL  to  women 
what  it  never  has  been  to  men.  And  how 
has  its  matchless  power  been  evinced,  espe- 
cially in  the  storms  of  keen  adversity  1 
Many  a  time,  while  the  quivering  spirit  of 

{  her  hardy  compeer  has  been  shattered  by 
*  \  the  tempest,  and  when  in  painful  apprehen- 
sion, I  have  looked  to  see  her  frail  from 
sink  beneath  the  billows  ;  has  her  heaven- 
invigorated  countenance  faced  the  storm, 
and  her  buoyant  heart  been  fixed,  trusting 
in  the  Lord.  O!  my  young  female  friends, 
lift  your  youthful  eye  up  to  ihe  Father  of 
Lights,  and  however  dark  and  heavy  the 
clouds  that  may  be  about  him,  you  shall 
descry  some  '*  bow  of  promise"  around  his 
ihrone.  Heavy  clouds  and  thick  darkness 
raiy  indeed  be  there.  The  days  mav  be 
few  that  are  crowned  with  peace  and  joy. 
But  O !  there  is  every  thing  to  cheer  tlie 
mournful  vale.     Tho^e  indications  of  grace 
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and  fiEuthfulness  shall  never  withdraw  their 

encircled  lustre  from  the  throne  of  God. 

Jesas  Christ  hath  abolished  death,  and 
brouffht  life  and  inrunortality  to  light,  and 
that  light  Shall  never  fade,  that  immor- 
tality shall  never  die. 

BfUSICAL  IBTSTRUMBBTTINVBTIfORS* 

1.  The  first  upright  harpsichord  was 
made  by  Shudi,  about  (he  year  1770. 

2.  The  first  horizontal  grand  piano-forte 
was  made  by  Bacchus  in  1777. 

3.  The  first  organized  piano-forte  was 
made  at  the  manufactory  of  Longman  and 
Broderip,  now  Clementi,  Collard  6l  Co. 

4.  The  first  upright  grand  piano-forte 
was  made  by  Robert  Stoddart,  in  1780. 

5.  The  first  cabinet  piano-forte  was  made 
by  Southwell,  in  1790.— Musical  Revietff. 

MU9IC  AND   MONfiY* 

A  punster,  asked  by  a  musician  whe- 
ther he  was  not  a  lover  -of  harmony,  re- 
plied **  Yes.  but  1  prefer  it  when  it  is 
abridged,  for  then  it  is  moTiey ;  and  that, 
my  friend,  is  the  better  half  of  it.  I  have 
no  objection  to  your  notes,  but  I  like  those 
of  the  Bank  of  England  much  better:  you 
may  make  good  tunes,  but  those  make  in* 
finitely  the  best  of  tunes.**  How  so  ?  that 
bank  notes  are  good  things  I  allow ;  but 
pray,  what  tune  will  they  make  ?"  "  The 
best  tune  in  the  world — a  for-tune. 

MADRIGALS. 

Madrigals  were  brought  to  perfection 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  sijiteenth  cen« 
tury,  by  Luca  Maienzia  It  was  by  thia 
cheerful  species  of  vocal  composition,  that 
the  English  were  the  first  taught  to  admire 
ihe  music  of  Italy.  In  1588,  M.  Youn^e, 
published  here  some  Italian  madrigals,  with 
a  literal  transktion.  The  editor,  an  Italian 
merchant,  having  frequent  opportunities  of 
obtaining  through  the  medium  of  his  cor. 
respondents,  the  newest  compositions  from 
the  Continent,  had  them  frequently  per- 
formed  at  his  house  in  London.  His  pub- 
lication, entitled  Musica  Transalpinaf  con* 
sisted  of  selections  from  Palestrina,  Maren* 
zio,  and  other  celebrated  masters,  and  in- 
spired a  passion  for  madrigals,  whioh  af- 
terwards became  so  prevalent  in  this  coun- 
try, that  Younge*s  collection  was  in  the 
hands  of  every  one,  and  was  celebrated  by 
Peacham,  forty  years  after  its  first  appear- 
ance. The  most  esteemed  English  madri- 
galists  were  Thomas  Wee  Ikes,  George 
Kirbye,  John  Wilbye,  and  Thomas  Bennet;  J 
all  of  whom  fiourished  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.— English  Mag, 
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THE  PINE 
There  are  few  obj«iHs  w  iwtuTe,  even 
amoDg  tbe  fruits  ihemwlveB,  which  exciie 
more  pteasure  ibao  thit  general  favorite, 
although  one  of  tbe  mom  esteemed  Iruiti, 
apioduelion  of  the  tropica,  and  one  of  the  lar- 
gest, it  it  happily  one  of  those  which  may  be 
longest  kept  after  being  plucked,  and  ibere- 
fore  most  easily  (isnepoiled  without  injury,  to 
toreiga  couotriee.  We  are  well  acquainted 
with  piaeapplea,  throngh  ail  those  parts  of 
the  Union  which  are  easily  accessible  to  cotn- 
merce ;  and,  since  the  multiplication  of  steam- 
boats and  railroade,  foreign  luiuries  find  iheir 
way  far  into  the  inlerior.  Of  course,  in  the 
print  above  we  present  many  of  our  readers 
with  a  ftmiliar  object,  but,  we  doubt  not.  a 
very  favorite  one.  However,  as  the  value 
of  a  thing  is  often  gteaily  increased  in  onr 
eyes  by  an  increase  of  knowledge  respecting 
il,  we  may  perhapi  render  the  pineapple  a 
thing  atilt  more  interesting  lo  some  of  onr 
readers,  by  meniiooiog  hereafter  a  few  fiicis 
raapecting  it  not  universally  known. 

The  pineapple  plant  resembles  the  several 
others  in  general  appearance. 

Several  varieties  of  the  pineapple,  brought 
from  dlSereni  islands,  and  familiarly  known 
10  dealers  and  many  purchasers  in  New  Vork, 
are  by  no  means  uocommon.  The  lar- 
gest and  fairest  in  appearance  are  not  the 
moai  rid)  and  delicate.  Those  of  the  greatest 
size  generally  have  a  thick  core,  which  oceu- 


APPLE.  ( 

pies  the  centre,  and  forms  a  considerable  pari  ,, 
oi  the  whole,  while  the  flavor  of  the  polpy  ; 
part  is  dehcieni.  The  little  Nasssu  pineap-  < 
pies,  on  the  ctmirary,  which  are  among  ibo  i 
smallest  to  be  found,  and  are  distingoiahaUe  . 
partly  by  the  number  of  buds  which  clnatev  ( 
round  its  base,  are  not  of  the  neat  conical  ? 
fi.rni,  or  smooth  outside,  which  please  the  ' 
eye,  yet  contain  h  mass  of  tbe  moat  juicy  pulp,  ( 
without  core,  and  have  a  flavor  most  rich  and  ) 
delicate.  These  are  highly  prized  for  preaer-  ! 
ving  by  all  connoisseurs;  and  bear  ■  high  | 
price,  though  for  very  good  reasons. 


THE  LITTLE  GARDENER. 

A  boy  in  Masaachusells  sent  to  the  Treato-  j 

rer  of  the  Board,  a  lew  days  ago,  thirty  Eve  ) 
cents.     Perhaps    the   children    who  read  the 

Dayspring.  would  like  to  know  how  he  came  ! 

ID  send  iuit  su?h  a  sum.     It  happened  in  this  ) 

way.     He  reads  the  Dayipring  too;  and  last  < 

Bjirmg  he  saw  it  stated  in  tbe  little  paper  ibai  ) 

thiny-Bve  cents  would  keen  a  child  ai  one  of  "( 

the  mission  schools  in  Ceylon  a  whole  year.  { 

He  was  quite  anxious   to  obtain  that  amonnl  ) 

in  some  way,  by  his  own  eierlions,  and  apply  ? 

it  to  this'pUTpose.     His  mother  told  him  she  ( 

would  buv  alLhe  could  raise  on  a  small  piece  \ 

ofland  which  she  hod  given    to  him  in   the  ? 

garden.    He  became  verv  mu^h  «igaged  in  ( 

cultivalLDg  bis  little  patch  of  groond:Bnd. by  ^ 

raising  radishes,  cabbages,  &c.,  be  succeeded  / 

in  obtaining  thirty-five  cents.    And  this  money  < 

he  has  now  sent  is  support  a  child  one  year  ) 

m  a  mission  school  at  Ceylon.— iVew  yw*Hf-  J 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  EIGHTEEN  PENCR  WITH  A  SIXPENCE. 


( 


)  Aq  old,  but  very  pleasing  little  trick,  wiih 
^  irhich  many  of  our  readers  must  be  familiar, 
is  represented  in  this  prmt.  We  introduce  it 
j  here  not  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
I  cause  of  the  illusion,  but  with  the  hope  ot 
inducing  some  of  our  subscribers  to  send  us 
fc  written  explanation.  \ 

A  B  istherimof  a  bowl,  and  C  an  object 
\  lying  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Let  the  server  look 
I  into  the  bowl  from  such  a  position  on  one 
(  side,  that  the  edge  of  the  bowl  will  conceal 
(  the  object  when  empty,  and  then  pour  in  wa- 
I  ter :  the  object  will  appear  in  sight  as  at  O. 
/  It  will  also  appear  of  about  double  its  real 
size.  If  the  vessel  be  transparent,  as  a  glass 
tumbler,  by  depressing  the  head  slightly,  the 
object  may  be  seen  in  its  real  situation,  and 
of  iu  actual  size,  below  the  brim,  and  again 
magnified  above  it.  Thus  a  sixpence  will 
look  like  a  shilling  and  a  sixpence,  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar  like  a  quarter  and  a  half  dollar, 
&c.,  &c. 

This  is  a  pretty  4hing  to  amuse  a  party  of 
children,  with  for  the  first  time  ;  but  the 
cause  is  a  certain  scientific  principle,  which 
every  grown  person  cannot  readily  explain. 
\  We  invite,  therefore,  our  readers  to  send  us 
\  explanations  of  their  own,  and  request  them, 
{  for  the  sake  of  improving  their  own  minds,  to 
j  aim  at  fulness,  clearness,  and  conciseness  in 
(  their  style.  We  shall  hope  to  receive  more 
(  than  one  communication  of  this  kind  worthy 
I  of  publication. 

\  We  may  remark,  however,  to  encourage 
(  the  investigation  of  this  subjec:,  that  the 
\  phenomenon  is  one  of  frequent  occuirence, 
(  and  sometimes  important  to  be  understood 
/  lor  our  convenience,  and  it  may  be  for  our 
;  safety.  Who  has  not  been  deceived  about 
(  the  depth  of  a  stream,  pond,  or  lake,  even 
(  when  he  could  not  distinctly  see  the  bot- 
tom ;  and  also  about  the  size  and  position  of 


{ 
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stones,  rocks,  &c.,  beneath  the  surface  ?  Ob- 
jects appear  larger  than  they  really  are,  and 
the  depth  of  water^  less  than  it  is.  We 
should  be  careful  how  we  venture  in.  Mai^y 
a  person  has  found  himself  or  his  horse  out 
of  his  depth  when  too  late.  If  we  know 
how  to  judge,  and  to  guard  againsi  deceptive 
appearances,  we  may  sometime  or  other  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  a  plunge  into  a  deep 
water,  or  an  exposure  to  drowning. 

In  the  above  print,  as  may  be  easily  seen, 
the  sixpence,  or  other  object,  would  seem  at 
once  larger  and  nearer  the  surface  than  it  real- 
ly was.  And  so,  whenever  we  look  iu  a  slant, 
ing  direction  into  clear  and  smooth  water, 
every  thing  beneath  appears  to  us  magnified 
and  oat  of  its  actual  place.  The  question  re* 
turns  to  us :  Why  ?  Wliai  is  the  cause  ? 
And,  as  we  said  before,  no  one  can  explain  it 
without  an  acquaintance  with  certain  facts, 
embraced  in  the  science  of  sight,  called  optics. 
To  learn  the  matter  well,  we  must  know  the 
laws  of  light,  with  which,  we  hope,  many  of 
our  readers  are  already  acquainted. 

*'  But  how  can  we  find  the  time  to  learn  so 
many  things*  to  study  so  many  books,  to  ob- 
serve and  remember  so  great  a  variety  of  <J 
facts?"  We  think  we  hear  some  of  our 
young  readers  ask.  But  how  can  you  learn 
so  many  games  as  you  play,  with  all  the  rules 
and  practices,  and  learn  them  so  thoroughly 
that  you  regard  them  in  the  midst  of  your 
gay  and  lively  companions?  How  can  you 
possibly  move  your  fingers  so  rapidly,  yet  so 
correctly,  on  your  piano,  and  at  the  same 
time  sing,  or  perhaps  converse  ?  How  can 
our  city  loungers  bear  in  mind  all  the  names 
o(  their  acquaintances,  and  of  the  minutest 
parts  of  their  dresses,  ornaments,  &c.,  so  as  to 
speak  of  what  such  an  one  wore  on  such  a 
day,  what  was  ill  arranged  or  out  of  fashion, 
new  or  tubecomlng? 
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THBRMOMBTCR. 

ContSnued  from  ppgre  114. 
Our  common  thermomoiers  arc  Tery  con- 
TenieQt  instruments,  being  easily  made  of 
different  sizes,  and  adapted  to  rarious  purpo- 
ses. They  are  ofien  made  almost  as  small 
as  the  figure  above,  yet  are  sufficiently  accu- 
rate  for  many  of  the  purposes  of  a  traveller. 
And  how  many  pleasing  experiments  might 
we  all  make  on  our  journies,  and  in  our 
daily  walks,  even  with  so  simple  and  dimmu- 
tire  an  instrument !  We  might  compare  the 
temperature  of  a  stream  or  spring  with  that 
of  the  a(niosphere»  which  differ  in  various 
ways  and  different  degrees  at  different  sea- 
sons.  The  temperature  of  plants,  the  earth 
ni  various  depths,  and  the  changes  of  that  of 
the  atmosphere  during  storms,  &c.,  at  sue* 
cessive  hours  of  the  night,  all  these  are  wor- 
thy of  attention.  A  feW  moments  of  atten- 
tion to  such  subjects  now  and  then,  will  also 
have  an  useful  effect  upon  the  mind,  and  pre- 
pare the  experimentor  to  regard  with  some 
interest  the  reports  of  scientific  men  on  mat' 
tersofa  corresponding  nature. 

The  old  Atr^thermometers  were  made  by 
filling  the  upper  and  closed  end  of  a  glass 
tube  with  air,  while  the  other  was  kept  plung- 
ed in  a  Vessel  of  colored  fluid,  or  connected 
with  a  glass  globe  containing  (he  same.  Heat 
would  expand  the  air,  and  drive  down  the 
fluid,  the  surface  of  which  would  show  the 
temperature  on  the  scale,  after  it  had  been 
graduated  on  some  plan  corresponding  in  prin- 
ciple with  that  hinted  at  in  our  last  number. 

Alcohol-thermometers  were  recommended 
by  the  Florentine  Academy  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  A  little  colored  spirits  of  wine  was 
enclosed  in  a  close  glass  tube  with  a  bulb, 
like  a  Fahrenheit ;  but  it  was  difficult  (o  find 


> 


a  fixed  point  at  which  to  commence  thegra* 
duatioui  especially  as  alcohol  varies  much  in 
purity.  Sir  Isaac  Newtou  proposed  the 
boiling  and*  freezing-points  of  water,  after 
Hal  ley  had  proposed  to  place  the  thermome- 
ters in  pits,  to  graduate  them  by  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth.  The  former  plan  pre-  ) 
vailed. 

The  Oil' Thermometer  was  next  invented  by 
Newton,  and  tried,  but  soon  abandoned.  Oil 
expands  and  contracts  with  heat  and  cold ; 
but  experiment  proved  it  to  be  ill  adapted  to 
use. 

Self  registering  Thermometers  are  usually 
made  double  and  horizontal :  that  ia,  two  are 
fastened  side-by-side  on  a  stand  which  keeps 
them  in  a  horizontal  position.  A  small  but- 
ton is  placed  in  each.  In  one  it  is  poshed 
forward  b\  the  fluid,  and  left  at  the  farthest 
point  to  which  it  extends:  in  the  other  it  is 
drawn  back  and  left  at  thejowest  point.  This 
is  effected  by  tlTe  shape  of  the  button.  In  the 
former  the  pointed  end  is  outward,  and  in  the 
latter  it  is  inward.  Such  thermometers  will 
show  the  highest  and  the  lowest  tempera- 
tures wiiich  have  been  experienced  during 
the  day.  month  or  years  since  they  were  last 
adjusted.      ^ 


Women  of  the  Revolution.— A  bill  has  been 
before  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  for  grant- 
ing »  pension  to  an  old  lady  named  Eve  Caiy, 
of  Westmorland  county;  and  from  the  follow- 
ing  fact  she  richly  merits  it. 

It  appears  that  during  a  tremendous  attack 
made  upon  the  Hannastown  fort,  in  West- 
morland county,  by  a  large  party  of  Indians, 
British  and  Tories,  in  the  summer  of  1778, 
Eve  Gary  distinguished  herself  by  extraordi- 
nary bravery. 

The  garrison  were  frightened  and  about  to 
yibld,  but  Eve  declared  they  should  not  give 
up.  She  inspired  the  men  with  courage  and 
the  women  with  fortitude,  assisted  in  luadrag 
the  guns,  made  bullets  for  the  men,  and  by 
her  active  exertions  contributed  largely  in 
eucce^^sfully  resisting  the  murderous  assault, 
by  which  many  were  saved  from  a  horrible 
butchery.  Eve's  father  and  two  broiheis  bad 
been  killed  by  the  Indians  unly  a  few  days 
before  the  attack  on  Hannahstown  fort.  Her 
conduct  throui^hout  showed  that  she  possess- 
ed the  most  indomitable  courage,  a  quality 
however,  by  no  means  rare  among  the  women 
of  the  Revolutionary  times.  Eve  is  uowold. 
infirm  and  poor. 


i 


> 
) 
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The  dwarf  Geoffry  Hudson,  was  three  feet 
nine  inches  high,  and  Count  Borowtasty  two   ) 


feet  and  four  inches.    See  vol.  I,  p.  471. 
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TBB  HUMBLE  BEETS  HOITBYUOIIIB. 

Tfaa  Ham^le  bee  is  m  intect  with  which 
I  we  are  all  familiar  from  our  cfaildhosd.    Iib 

>  iodnilTT  excites  our  aiieaiioo,  and  appear*  do 
I  leu  perseTering  and  ciediiable  llian  that  of 

ipalar  Hooey  bee:  while  the 
'  peat«r  eecresy  it  obaetvei  in  fixing  iis  nea:, 
1  and  the  boldneit  it  showa  in  defending  it 
,  when  invaded,  place  ii  on  a  lerel  with  ita 
I  nnallcf  neighboT    in   every  reapeet,    except 

>  Biiliiy  and  docility :  for  (he  humble  bee  is  not 
t  domestic  ioieci,  and  it  is  unable  (o  add  any- 

•  thing  importao;  for  the  ate  of  man.  In  one 
I  tttpeei,  however,  il  surpasses  ihe  honey  bee 
i  even  as  a  model  of   industry:    for  all  the 

>  nembeTB  of  the  community  are  regular  la- 

The  following  lemarks  we  extract  froic  ait 
I   anoiymuus  writer. 

Tiie  Bumble  Bee,  so  well  known  to  us,  may 
be  truly  termed  a  villager.  The  comipunity, 
which  numbers  from  (weniy  to  tbreu  hundred, 
eonaUis  of  females  of  two  sizes,  the  very 
largest,  and  ;he  small  ones  ;  males  which  are 
sttngless,  and  neuters.  Here  there  la  no 
i|ueen  aiiended  by  a  numerous  guard,  enioy- 
ing  the  privilege  of  doins  nuihing  except  lay* 
ing  eggs, — nor  idle  mfHea,  aubiiisting  upon 
.  ibe  fruits  of  the  industry  of  others;  hut, 
whether  male,  female,  or  neuter,  ihey  all 
'   (hare  alike  the  labor. 

It  ia  very  probable,  that,  alone  and  unau 

I    tended,  the  female  lays  the  foundation  of  the 

I    future  hltle  village,  and   that  Its  iuhahiianis 

are  all  herown  ofTspriDg.    The  hive  bee  must 

have  a  ready-made  excavation  for  the  recep* 

tioR  of  its  comb-^tbe  humble  bee  raises  lis 

)    dwelling    frum     the  foundation.     There  is 

(  Duthing  impoeiag  in  itseiierior:  on  the  con- 

i   tiary,  a  tuft  of  mots,  six  or  seven  inches  high, 

[   and   buried  seemingly  in   a  clod,  conceals  all 

'   that  il  dear  lo  these  little  creatures.    A  closer 

!  inspeciioD  shows,   that  the  mossy  filaments 

I  are  carefully  interlaced,  and  so  nicely  {lut  to- 

l  getber,  that  not  a  grain  ol  dirt  is  intermingled 

with  its  lesinre.    This  light  vault,  although 

I   two  of  three  inches  thick,  is  scarcely  capable 

i    of  sheltering  the  yuuag  from  the  wina  and 

)   raiit ;  and  to  remedy  this  defect,  it*  inner  or 

t  surface  Is  liaed  with  a  species  of 


cemenl,   nhich   effectually  excludes   the  wet.    , 
If  a  nest  be  watched,  one  of  iis   inhabiianls    < 
will  be  soon   seen  to   bury  iiself  in  a  mossy    ' 
hole,  perhaps  a  foot  from  the  neat  itself    This   ', 
is  the  eniraoce  of  a  covtireil  and  secret  way,   i 
leading    to    Ihe   inside    of    the    habitation.   ■ 
Should  ibe  curiosity  of  the  observer  overcome    i 
his  reluctance  to  destroy  the  patient  tabor  ol     • 
the  humble  bee,  he  will  have  an  opportunity   | 
of    obeervinj;  the   mode   in   which  it  works.    , 
The  nest  is  always  placed  io  the  midst  of  the 
material  form  which  it  is  to  be  construct- 
ed, and  Heameur  never  was  able  to  detect  any   , 
of  its  iohabiianu  bringing  moss  from  a  dis- 
tance :  rather  thao  do  so,  the  bee  repairs  tbe 
vault  with  material  taken  from  the  covered   , 
way,  and  even  choosing  to  do  without  it 
together,  rather  than    forage  for    moss. 
some  instance*  ihey  seem  Io  be  led  by  instinct  , 
to    vary   their   proceedings.      Thus,    Mr.    F.    i 
Huber,  having  nlaced  ■  nest  of  humble  bee*   ] 
under  a   bell-hhaped  plasa,  sluSed  the  int 
val  between  its  bottom  and  the  irregular  si 
lace  on  which  it  rested  with  a  linen  clot 
tbe  bees,   finding   themselves  in  a  siluali 
where  no  mosa  was  to  be  obtained,  lore  this  j 
cloth  thread  by  ibiead,  carded  it  with  their  f 
feel  into  a  felted  mass,  and  applied  it  to   ' 
same  uses  as  moss,  for  which  it  proved  an  ._ 
cellent  subsiitaie.    Some  other  humble  bees  ^ 
lore  tbe  cover  of  a  book  with  which  he  hat)   [ 
dosed  the  lopt^a  box  which  contained  them, 
and  made  use  ot    the  detsclied  morsels  in  J 
covering  their  neals. 

They  divide  their  labor  in  a  curious  mait>  J 
oer.     A   bee   settles  on  a   tufl   of   moss,   its 
head  being  turned  from  the  nest,  and  its  tail 
towards  it ;    with   its  lueih  end  its  first  two 
legs  it  divides  and  disentangles  (he  fllameniB, 
and  transfeis  them  lo    the  two  middle  legs; 
the  second  pair  aeize  and  push  them  lo  the 
third  twir,  and  theae  thrust  ibem  a*  far  be- 
hind the  tail  of  the  bee  as  they  can  reach, 
by    which    means  the   moas  is  advanced   to-   j 
wards  the  place  where  it  is  proposed  to  build    , 
the  nest,    oy   a  space  wbicD   somewhat 
ceeds  the  whole   length  of  the   body  of 
bee ;  another  bee,  placed  in  a  line  with  the   \ 
lirgi,  receives  the  ball    of   material   with  ili 
fore-legs,  and   like  the  first,    transfers   it  thi 
whole  length   of  its  body;  and  thus  four  oi 
five  of  these  insects,  sialioneil  in  a  row,  share   < 
time  and  labor  in   conveying  the  material  for   J 
building,  on   the  same  principle  that  Irish  la- 
borers may  be  seen  transferring  their  wheel- 
barrows from  one  to  another. 

The  inside  of  the  nest  contains  a  comb  or  ' 
combs,  which  show  no  trace  of  the  geomi 
cal  principles  recopnised  in  the  workmsnaliip  j 
of  the  hive  bee.  Tbe  upper  surface  of  each  , 
comb  ia  irregularly  convex,  its  under  octave,  i 
and  it  is  composed  of  oval  eminences  placed  J 
against  each  other  (Jig.  I,  a.)  These  are  J 
Doi  eel  s  for  the  young,  as  in  the  comb  of  the  i 
hive-bee,  but  cocoona  spun  by  tbe  farva  b 
tore  lis  final  metamorphosis.  By  the  side*  of 
these  oval  bodies,  and  sometimes  covering  i 
and  concealing  them,  are  deposited  illabaped   ■ 
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masses  (fig.  1»  h,)  which  consiitute  the  chief 
object  of  the  labor  of  these  rusiics.  These 
are  the  receptacles  lot  the  eggs  of  the  female, 
and  contain  not  oneeijg  only,  but  someiimes 
as  many  as  thirty  eggs  (fi^r,  i^.)  They  are 
filled  with  a  species  of  beebread,  formed  of 
the  pollen  of  flowers,  moistened  and  prepared 
by  the  bee,  so  thai  the  young  worm,  when 
hatched,  is  surrounded  with  a  mass  of  matter 
which  8er\res  the  double  purpose  of  food  and 
raiment,  nourishing  and  keeping  it  from  ex- 
ternal impressions.  Besides  these  recepiacles 
of  eggs,  the  nest  contains  also  open  cylindri- 
cal vessels,  which  are  filled  with  excellent 
honey,  destined  for  the  common  supply.  The 
humble  bee,  by-ihe-way,  has  a  much  finer 
instinct  in  discovering  the  neciar  of  flowers 
than  the  hive-bee;  lor  in  many  flowers  the 
nectary  is  concealed  from  the  hive-bee  ;  the 
bumblebee,  however,  finds  it  out,  and  taps 
11  in  the  same  manner  as  a  butler  gets  at  the 
contents  of  a  cask.  In  this  case,  the  hive- 
bee,  like  the  cunning  inhabitant  of  a  city,  al- 
lows the  rustic  to  gather  the  treasure,  and 
then  waylays  and  robs  it  of  its  load. 

Huber  relates  a  curious  story  to  illustrate 
the  ffood  nature  and  generous  disposition  of 
tha  humble  bee.  In  a  time  of  sc  irciiy.  some 
hive  bees,  after  pillaging  the  nest  of  the  hum- 
ble bee,  took  entire  possession  of  it;  one  or 
two,  however,  of  the  latter,  still  lingered  a- 
bout  their  old  habitation,  and  jyeni  into  the 
fields  to  collect  honey,  which  they  brought 
home ;  the  hive  bees  surrounded,  licked  them, 
and  presented  to  them  their  proboscis,  never 
oace  showing  the  sling.  By  these  means, 
I  luher  is  of  opinion,  that  the  humble  bee  was 
i.iirly  wheedled  out  of  its  stock  of  honey: 
these  manoeuvres  lasted  three  weeks. 

Their  affection  for  their  young  is  remarka- 
ble. When  about  to  lay  her  eggs,  the  female 
is  obliged  to  watch  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
10  drive  ofi'the  workers,  who  greedily  endea- 
Tor  to  devour  them.  Kirby  thinks  this  in- 
stinct is  bestowed  upon  the  insect  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  population  within 
due  bounds.  For  eight  or  nine  hours  the 
cell  containing  her  precious  charge  is  anxi- 
ously watched  by  the  mother;  but  after  this 
period,  the  desire  to  devour  the  egg  ceases  to 
animate  the  workers,  and  iliey  now  appear 
as  assiduous  in  preservmg,  as  they  were  be- 
fore eager  to  destroy,  the  young.  They  know 
to  the  hour  when  the  food  is  consumed  by 
ae  grub,  and  introduce  a  fresh  uupply 
through  a  small  bole  made  in  the  receptacle, 
which  is  then  carefully  closed.  As  the  grubs 
increase  in  size,  the  cell  which  contained 
them  becomes  too  small;  and  by  their  exer- 
tions to  be  mure  at  ease  its  thin  sides  are  split. 
The  workers,  which  stand  consianly  by  to 
watch  when  their  services  may  be  wanted, 
apply  a  patch  of  wax  to  fill  up  these  breach- 
es as  fast  as  they  are  made.  The  cells  are 
thus  daily  increased  in  size,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  growing  grub.  When  the  larva  is 
about  to  change  into  the  pu|m,  the  workers 
cluster    over  the  cocoon,  and  thus  cherish  the 
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tender  inltabitant  with  that  heat  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  its  existence.  Mr.  P.  Huber  put  a 
uozen  humble  bees  under  a  glass  case,  and 
gave  them  a  piece  of  comb  composed  of  ten 
silken  cocoons,  so  uneven  that  it  had  no  foun- 
dation on  which  it  could  rest  firmly.  The 
bees  were  sorely  disquieted,  as  they  could 
not,  on  account  of  the  unsteadiness  of  the 
comb,  cluster  on  the  young.  Their  afiection 
suggested,  however,  an  ingenious  expedient. 
Several  of  them  mounted  upon  the  comb, 
and  tixin^  their  hindermosi  leet  on  its  edge, 
and  the  foremost  on  the  table,  they  succeed- 
ed in  rendering  the  mass  sufficiently  steady 
to  allow  their  comrades  to  cluster  on  the  co- 
coons. For  three  days  sets  relieved  each 
other ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  had  pre- 
pared wax  enough  to  build  pillars  to  fix  the 
comb.  By  some  accident  these  pillars  were 
displaced,  when  iheafieciionate  creatures  re- 
sorted a  second  time  to  the  same  means,  and 
assumed  the  same  constrained  posture.  At 
last  compassionating  their  distress,  Huber  did 
that  for  them  which  they  had  been  endeavor* 
iog  £0  earnestly  to  do  for  themselves.  It  hat 
been  very  naturally  asked,  **  If,  in  this  in- 
stance, ihese  little  animals  were  not  guided 
by  a  process  of  reasoning?**  If  this  question 
be  answered  in  the  negative,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  show  the  difference  between  reason 
and  instinct :  for  it  may  be  assumed  as  a 
certainly,  that  the  circumstances  under  which 
our  rustics  were  placed  had  never  occurred 
to  them  during  the  course  of  their  shori  ex- 
istence, not  probably  to  ten  of  their  spedtc 
since  the  creation. 

There  are  some  species  of  bees  which  lead 
a  solitary  life,  and  seem  to  exercise  a  mecha- 
nical art.  The  first  of  these  perlorras  the  la- 
bors of  a  carpenter,  the  next  those  of  a  mason, 
and  (he  third  may  be  termed  the  upholsterer. 
The  wood  boring  or  carpenter  bee  is  almost 
as  large  as  the  humble  bee,  not  so  downy, 
but  more  deeply  colored.  In  spring  it  seeks 
out  some  old  post  or  withered-part  of  a  tree, 
to  begin  its  habitation —sedulously  shun- 
ning the  sappy  and  green  wood,  which  proba- 
bly from  its  toughness  would  not  suit  its 
purpose.  The  position,  as  well  as  the  qua- 
lily  of  the  substance  is  also  taken  into  consi- 
deration ;  ibr  it  will  not  select  a  piece  of  wood 
placed  in  a  spot  where  the  sun  rarely  shines. 
As  n  piece  of  dry  rotten  wood  is  fonnd,  oar 
workman  begins  to  bore  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection ;  and  then,  after  having  gone  to  a 
certain  depth,  the  direction  of  the  cavity  is 
changed,  and  is  now  continued  in  the  wood 
on  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  This 
is  a  work  which  occupies  our  laborers  not  a 
few  hours,  hut  weeks.  For  days  together 
the  carpenter- bee  may  be  seen  goine  in  and 
out  of  the  hole  and  shovelling  out  tlie  saw* 
dust,  which  has  resulted  from  its  patient  la- 
bor. 'i*he  cavity  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  in  length,  and  often  broad  enough  to 
admit  the  forefinger  of  a  roan.  A  bee  will 
make  two  or  three. — See  vol.  1.  p.  363. 
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THB  PRRSIDdT-rS  HOUSE. 

A    Washington  correspondent  of  the 

Boston  Evening  Journal  gives  the  folio nr- 

ing  description  of  the  White  House. 

It  is  a  building  170  feet  in  front,  and  86 
feet  deep.  It  is  built  of  white  freestone,  in 
the  Ionic  style  of  architeoture.  It  was 
commenced  in  the  year  1782 — the  design 
wms  furnished  by  Capt.  Hoban,  of  this 
city,  and  is  said  to  be  copied  from  a  man- 
sion  in  Dublin.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
very  similar  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tant  of  Ireland,  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  slight  emi- 
&ence  in  the  centre  of  a  grass  plat  of  about 
28  acres,  which  is  enclosed  by  iron  pali- 
sades on  a  stone  basement.  The  coup  d'adl 
of  the  mansion  is  noble  and  impressive,  and 
the  south  front  commands  an  excellent  view 
of  the  Capitol,  and  the  best  part  of  the  city 
— the  river  and  Potomac  bridge,  and  of  the 
opposite  Virginia  and  Maryland  shores. 

The  principal  .entrance,  or  north  front, 
opens  upon  a  semi  circular  paved  and  gra- 
velled carriage  drive,  the  whole  surrounded 
by  iron  palisades  and  kept  in  excellent  or- 
der— not  a  sprig  of  grass  to  be  seen  upon  it. 
It  is  ornamented  with  an  imposing  poriico 
supported  by  three  Ionic  columns  in  front, 
and  projecting  with  three  others,  which  pro- 
jection  admits  of  carriages  being  driven 
under  for  the  purpose  of  their  company 
alighting  under  shelter  in  rainy  weather. 
The  middle  space  is  appropriated  for  pedes- 
trian visitors,  and  the  steps  from  both  lead 
to  a  broad  platform  before  the  door  of  en- 
trance. 

You  enter  into  a  spacious  hall  of  some 
fifty  feet,  finished  simply  with  plain  s'uc- 
coal  walls  f  you  pass  through  a  row  of 
Ionic  columns  in  composition,  excellent 
imitations  of  white  marble.  In  the  passage 
which  these  divide  from  the  hall  are  one 
or  two  busts,  and  here  the  band  sits  on  levee 
nights.  A  door  in  the  centre  admits  you 
into  the  reception  room,  an  oval  saloon  of 
forty  by  thirty  feet,  ornamonled  with  mir- 
rors, and  covered  with  plain  gold  leaf  pa- 
per, with  deeply  gilded  borders.  It  is  richly 
decorated  with  marble  chimney  piece  and 
tables,  crimson  silk  hangings,  a  rich  carpet, 
and  a  magnificent  cut  glass  chandelier. 

On  each  side  of  this  room  and  communi- 
cating wiih  it  is  a  square  room  of  thirty 
feet  or  thereabout,  finished  in  the  §arae  style, 
with  chairs  of  antique  patterns,  and  otto- 
mans, and  couchesof  the  richest  CDvcrinofs. 
This  suite  of  apartfnents  is  devoted  to  the 
reception  of  visitors  on   parade  day.     To 


the  west  of  these  is  the  "  company  dining 
room,"  a  spacious  apartment  of  forty  by 
th'rly  feet — and  stowed  away  in  a  snug  cor- 
ner  is  the  «« family  dining  room,"  where 
the  President  eats  his  mutton  in  peace,  and 
tries  to  unbend  his  mind  from  the  cares  oi 
office,  office-seekers,  and  official  din- 
ners, to  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  comfort. 
It  is  just  what  a  family  dining  room  should 
be — a  place  sacred  to  cozy  dinners  and 
naps  afterwards. 

These  two  apartments,  though  handsome- 
ly furnished,  are  on  a  lesser  scale  of  gran- 
deur than  the  former  ones.  They  are  hung 
wiih  rich  paper  with  gilt  borders ;  between 
the  two  dinnner  rooms  is  a  private  stair  en- 
trance  for  family  use ;  and  store  room, 
china  closets,  &c.,  in  abundance. 

On  the  east  end   of  the  mansion  ia^  the 
celebrated  ♦*  East    room,"   which    extends 
the  whole  length  of  the  building  with  win- 
dows to  the  north  and  south,  and  a  large 
glass  door  to   the  east,   leading  to  the  ter- 
race roof  of  the  offices.  This  room  is  eighty 
by  forty  feet,  and   twent3'-two  feet  high  ;  it 
is  finished  with  handsome  stuccoed  cornice 
and    is   fitted    up  in  a  splendid   manner. 
When  surveyed  by  night,  lighted  up  with 
its  chandeliers  and  brackets,  its  appearanco 
is  perfectly  dazzling.    The  walls  are  cover- 
ed  with  white  and  silver  paper.     It  has 
four  chimney  pieces  of  black  marble,  with 
Italian  front  of  black  and  gold,  and  orna- 
mental grates ;  each  mantel  is  surmounted 
with  a  splendid  mirror   of  about  eight  feet 
high  by  four  and  a  half  feet  wide;  the 
frames    which    enclose  them   are  master- 
pieces of  art.     Over  each  mantle  is  also  a 
pair   of  lamps  often   lights,   bronzed  and 
gilt,  with  rows  of  glittering  drops  drooping 
round  an  artificial  fountain.  Each  also  bears 
a  pair  of  French    vases,  richly   gilt  and 
{tinted,  with  glass  shades  and  fiowers. 

Suspended  from  the  ceiling  are  three 
magnificent  chandeliers,  capable  of  holding 
eighteen  lights  each,  the  sockets  for  the  can- 
dles being  of  cut  glass  in  gilt  mountings, 
each  &lso  I  wis  a  numl>er  of  gilt  bracket 
lights  of  ^we  candles.  Under  the  centre 
chandelier  siands  a  round  table  of  exqui- 
site workmanship,  of  Italian  black  and 
gold  slabs,  and  each  pair  is  filled  with  a 
table  corresnonding  with  the  round  table, 
with  splendid  lamps  upon  each  of  them. — 
The  floor  is  covered  witti  a  beautiful  Brus- 
sels carpet  containing  about  five  hundred 
yards.  The  curtains  are  of  a  light  blue 
merino  with  yellow  draperies.  The  couch- 
es, squabs,  &c  ,  arc  covered    with  cushions 
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of  the  richest  satins,  and  ivere  tent  from 
France  by  Mr.  Jeflerson. 

The  principal  stairs  to  the  left  of  the  en* 
trance  hall,  lead  the  visitor  into  a  spaciotis 
ante-room,  from  the  south  windows  of  which 
the  eye  rests  on  a  splendid  prospect ;  as- 
cending a  few  steps  you  find  yourself  in  a 
large  chamber — the  President's  cabinet 
room,  about  forty  feet  wide,  and  finished  in 
a  style  equal  to  the  lower  rooms.  The 
room  next  to  this  is  occupied  by  the  Pre. 
sident's  private  secretary,  and  the  one  di- 
rectly opposite  by  the  private  secretary  who 
signs  the  President's  name  to  patents. 

The  apartment  immediately  adjoining  is 
used  as  a  reading  room,  where  the  different 
journals  sent  to  the  President  are  filed  and 
placed  upon  stands  for  the  convenience  of 
the  President  and  his  family,  and  those  who 
may  be  waiting  for  an  audience  with  him. 
The  other  chambers  are  appropriated  to 
family  purposes. 

The  garden  or  south  front  is  variegated 
by  having  a  rusticated  basement  story  un* 
dor  the  Tonic  order  and  a  fine  semi-circu- 
lar projecting  colonade  of  six  columns. — 
The  entrance  to  the  "  White  House"  is 
through  two  gate*vays  of  stone,  at  the  north 
or  main  entrance.  The  grounds  near  the 
mansion  are  laid  out  in  gravelled  walks : 
trees  and  shrubs  are  planted  in  clumps  and 
lines ;  and  ornamental  ever-greens  and 
flowers.  A  portion  of  the  reservation  al- 
loted  to  this  building  extending  south  of  the 
walls  some  distance  beyond  the  Tiber,  has 
not  yet  been  enclosed,  and  lies  waste. 

There  is  a  rustic  gateway  on  the  east 
of  the  square  of  freestone,  in  the  form  of  an 
arch,  with  a  large  weeping  willow  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance.  It  was  formerly  said 
by  the  lady  of  a  President,  while  occupy- 
ing the  house,  on  being  congratulated  on 
her  elevation,  <'  I  don't  know  as  there  is 
much  cause  for  congratulation.  The  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  generally  comes 
in  at  the  iron  gate,  and  goes  out  at  iheweep^ 
ing  u:illov>s" 
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THE  OLD  AGE  OF  WILDERSPIN. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  good  that 
has  been  done  by  Wilderspin.  He  taught  the 
an  of  training  infants,  by  kindness  and  in  play, 
to  every  corner  of  the  land.  The  scnools 
which  he  organized  have  become  local  model 
schools  from  which  others  were  copied,  and 
Normal  schools  where  teachers  were 
trained. 

And  the  little  creatures  have  in  not  a  few 
case  been  missionaries  of  human  feeling  and 
mpral  principle  to  their  parents.  Men  and 
women  have  caught  habits  of  tidiness  and  a 


sense  of  decorum  from  the  example  and  im* 
perfect  lisping  of  their  babes. 

The  employment  of  his  life  was  to  found 
and  organize  Infant  Schools,  asking  little  for 
his  trouble,  and  paying  agents  to  assist  him. 

The  rationale  of  remuneration  for  labor  is 

yet  ill  understood  in  this  world  of  ours. 

This,  we  regret  to  say,  there  is  imminent 
danger  may  be  the  lot  of  Wilderspin. 

- 

CRADLE  CIVILIZATION. 

Sonnet,   on  reading  the  appeal  for  Wilder' 
gpin,  m  last  Spectator, 

The  **  leading  men"  in  science  or  in  art« 

Those  whom  the  giddy  thoughtless  world 
deems  great — 
The  merchant  kings,  who  throng  the  city's 
mart — 

The  babbling  senators,  who  rule  the  state^ 
The  verv  queen  herself,  who  moves  apart 

In  lofiier  sphere,  while  crowds  her  werd 
await — 
All  these  can  sway  the  actions,  not  the  heart ; 

They  can  but  govern,  cannot  educate. 
This  is  their  office  high,  who  would  obey 
His.  word  who   was   the  truth,  the  lile,  the 

way— 
"  Bring  little  children  to  me,  while  ye  may.** 
Blest  is  such  greatness ;  with  sweet  psaiieiy 
Do  infant  voices  wing  their  way  oo  high. 
Answered  by  angel  choirs  beyond  the  euiereal 

sky. 

W.J. 


THE    GOVERNMENT   SCHOOL   OP 

DESIGN. 
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From  the  central  school  at  Somerset  House, 
an  annual  report  of  the  managing  council  is 
issued,  giving  a  general  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  each  school,  the  progress  of  the 
pupils,  financial  statements,  and  other  mat- 
ters worthy  of  consideration. 

The  school  at  Somerset  llpuse  was  **  ori- 
ginally established  as  a  sclftol  of  design  in 
onamental  art,  for  the  special  purpose  of  ) 
teaching  its  application  to  manufactures  ;*^  and  > 
a  systematic  plan  of  instruction  was  adopted.  ] 
by  which  the  students  were  divided  into  de-  > 
enieniary  drawing  and  other  classes,  having  ) 
reference  to  the  particular  objects  of  their  • 
studies.  A  certain  position  in  the  school  is 
assigned  to  them  on  entrance,  from  which  ) 
they  work  gradually  onwards,  commencing  I 
with  elementary  drawing  in  outline,  which  > 
they  are  not  permitted  to  leave  until  they  can 
draw  with  correctness ;  the  nexi  step  is  tu  the 
class  for  shading,  at  first  from  the  flat,  so  a« 
to  educe  skill  in  the  use  of  the  chalk  :  after  ^ 
which  they  pass  to  drawing  from  casts,  oio.  j 
delling,^he  study  of  color,  chiarooscuro,  water  | 
colors,  and  paintinsr  from  nature :  to  this  sue-  ; 
ceed  drawing  the  tigrure,  perspective,  and 
the  highest  class  in  which  is  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  **  the  history,  principles,  and  practice 
of  ornamental  design,  and  its  application  to  I 
the  various  processes  ot  manufacture,  indud-  [ 
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ing  the  stady  of  oil,  tempera,  fresco,  encatis* 
tie,  or  wax  painting ;  and  the  practice' of  viiTi* 
008  branches  of  decoratire  art.*' 

The  feeeofadmissioD  to  the  central  school 
are  tour  shillings  por  month  lor  the  morning 
classes,  and  two  shillings  per  month  for  the 
evening ;  the  hours  of  attendance  being,  for 
five  days  in  the  week,  from  ten  till  three  in 
the  one  case,  and  irom  half  past  six  until  nine 
p.  m.  in  the  other  ;  thus  giving  those  whose 
ooeapatioDS  prevent  their  attendance  in  the 
day,  an  opportanity  of  doing  so  after  working 
hoars.  The  fees  at  the  branch  school  at  Hpi- 
talfields  are  just  half  of  those  paid  respeciivvly 
at  the  central  establishment  for  the  same  pe« 
riod  of  study  ;  and  the  subscription  to  be  fe- 
male school  is  not  more  than  two  shillings 
monthly,  for  which  their  course  of  instruction 
ioeludes,  in  connexion  with  that  already  de» 
tailed,  '*  the  practice  of  pattern  drawing  and 
designing,  for  ihoe  branches  of  industry  which 
are  most  suited  to  the  pursuits  of  females — 
such  as  lace,  embroidery,  &c 

No  pupil  under  the  age  of  twelve  is  ad* 
mitted. 

The  report  for  the  present  year  proves 
*'  that  schools  of  design,  as  the  means  of  ob- 
taining improvement  in  the  production  of  or- 
nameatal  art  in  this  country,  are  ver^  highly 
estimated  throughout  our  commercial  com* 
muni  ties  ;  and  that  there  appears  to  exist  in 
the  minds  of  all  who  are  most  competent  to 
judge,  and  moat  interested  in  the  {prosperity  of 
our  national  manufactures,  a  decided  convic* 
tion  of  the  practical  importance  of  continuing 
and  extendmg  the  instruction,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  schools  of  design  to  impart"— there 
being  an  average  monthly  increase  of  33  in 
the  attendance  throughout  the  year,  with  a 
corresponding  augmentation  of  the  total 
amount  of  subscriptions. 

The  pupils  are  expected  to  provide  them* 
selves  with  the  requisite  drawing  materials  at 
their  own  expense ;  but  this  is  compensated 
for  by  the  tree  use  of  a  library  connected  wiih 
the  aehoola  being  afforded  to  them  ;  of  which 
we  read  that  *'  the  utility  of  small  lending 
libraries,  in  educating  ornanientists,  is  found 
to  be  highly  appreciated  in  all  the  schools  es* 
tablished  by  the  council.'* 

This  object  is  further  effected  by  access  to 
the  works  of  art  contained  in  the  schools ; 
among  them  are  casts  of  the  most  important 
Greek  sculptures ;  busts,  maska^  and  portions 
of  statues  ;  examples  of  alto  and  basso-relievo 
from  Greek,  Roman,  and  middle-age  monu- 
ments ;  architectural  ornament  of  every  style 
and  em ;  specimens  of  Byzantine  decoration  : 
Gothic  enrichments ;  and  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  engraved  and  lithographed  draw- 
ings." 

Real  specimens  of  various  kinds  of  orna- 
mental manufactures  and  decorative  work, 
are  found  to  be  indispensably  requisite,  both 
for  teachers  and  learners,  in  the  education  ol 
practical  ornaments.  With  this  conviction, 
the  council  have  already  procured,  as  the 
commencement  of  a  more  i  ni  por  tan  i  collection. 


some  very  useful  and  valuable  specimens  of 
this  nature,  chiefly  from  Germany,  France 
and  Italy,  consisting  of  patteras  of  stained  pa- 
per-hangings, rich  embroidered  silks,  and  tis- 
sues of  silk  and  glass,  printed  calicoes,  wood* 
carving,  ornameiiu  of  lacquered  embossed 
metal,  models  in  papier  madi^,  imitations  of 
antique  stained  glass  from  Nuremburg,  iron 
castings  in  panel  work,  fancy  eanhen-ware, 
enameled  tiles,  and  several  examples  of  deco- 
rative painting  in  tempera,  enamel,  fresco, 
encaustic,  &c.,  including  some  valuable  col* 
ored  tracings  from  Iresco  ornaments  in  Man- 
tua." 

*'  In  England,  the  more  highly  educated 
classes  have  acquited  a  refined  taste,  which 
in  many  instances  cannot  be  satisfied  by  the 
present  knowledge,  taste,  and  skill  of  our  owm 
maiiufacturers  and  artisans,  who  are  merely 
beginning  to  receive  some  of  the  advantages 
which  have  long  been  possessed  by  many  of 
their  foreign  competitors  in  ornamental  work  ; 
and  the  costly  and  extensive  public  museums, 
and  excellent  schools  of  art,  to  which  all  clas- 
ses in  the  more  advanced  nations  of  the  con* 
tinent  have  gratuitous  and  ready  access,  are 
doubtless  the  primary  means  by  which  our 
neighbors  have  been  enabled  to  excel  us  in 
the  various  ornamental  departments  of  indus- 
try which  demand  superior  knowledge,  taste, 
intellip^ence,  and  training.  In  the  Louvre  are 
galleries  not  only  of  pictures  and  statues,  bui 
of  choice  specimens  of  ancient  manufactures, 
carved  work,  brass,  steel,  and  iron-work,  and 
numerous  examples  of  the  productions  of  in- 
dustrial art  in  general." 

WeeJdy  Steamers  to  England.^The  Li- 
verpool papers  by  the  Great  Britain  mention 
that  the  Government  have  entered  into  a  fur* 
ther  contract  with  the  British  and  North 
American  Royal  Mail  Company,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  secure  a  weeklv  communication 
by  steam  between  Liverpool  and  the  United 
IStates  of  America.  A  steamer  of  great  power 
and  size  will  be  dispatched  direct  from  Liver- 
pool to  New  York  every  alternate  Saturday 
during  eight  months  of  the  year.  These  trips 
are  to  be  performed  as  additional  voyages,  and 
irrespective  of  the  fortnightly  voyages  to  Ha- 
lifax and  Boston.  By  this  arrangement  there 
will  be  a  steamer  from  Liverpool  to  America 
every  Saturday,  and  from  the  Americaa  side 
also  every  Saturdinr,  the  only  difference  being 
that  Boston  and  New  York  will  alternately  be 
the  ports  of  departure. 

Our  own  Post  Master  General  has  made  a 
conditional  arrangement  with  £.  K.  Collins, 
of  N.  Y..  for  a  line  of  Steamers  to  run  be- 
tween New  York  and  Liverpool.  These,  in 
connexion  with  the  f>emi-weekly  Cunarders, 
will  give  to  New  York  and  Liverpool  a  steam- 
er every  week. 

Total  abstinence  for  seven  days  is  fatal  to 
man,  but  there  arc  instances  of  surviving 
after  a  longer  period.  A  religious  fanatic  in 
1789,  determined  to  fast  40  days,  and  died  on 
the  16th. 
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During  a  visit  to  the  Mawachusetts  State 
Prison,  some  time  since,  the  Warden  spoke 
wiih  deep  interest  of  a  prisoner  whose  talents 
as  a  poet  liad  eicited  much  attention.  We 
find  the  following  lines  from  his  pen  in  "  the 
Prisoner's  Friend."  Our  readers  will  agree 
with  us  in  pronouncing  them  very  beautiful.— 
iV.  Y,  Ti-ibune. 

The  Prisoner's  Address  lo  His  Mother. 

I've  wandered  far  Irom  thee,  mother, 

Far  from  our  happy  home— 
Tve  left  the  land  that  gave  me  birlh. 

In  other  climes  to  roam  ; 
And  time  since  then  has  rolled  his  years 

And  marked  them  on  my  brow, 
Yet  still,  Tve  often  thought  of  thee— 

I'm  thinking  of  thee  now. 

VxD  thinking  of  those  days  mother, 

Wht?n  with  such  earnest  pride, 
VovL  watched  the  dawnings  of  my  youth, 

And  pressed  me  to  your  side. 
Then  love  had  filled  my  trusting  heart 

With  hopes  of  future  joy. 
And  thy  bright  fancy  honors  wove 

To  deck  thy  **  darling  boy."  , 

I'm  thinking  on  the  day,  mother, 

I  left  thy  watchlul  care. 
When  thy  fond  heart  was  lifted 

To  Heaven— thy  trust  was  there : 
And  memory  brings  thy  parting  words, 

When  tears  fell  o'er  thy  cheek  : 
But  thy  last  loving,  anxious  look, 

Told  more  than  words  could  speak. 

I'm  far  away  from  thee,  mother, 

No  friend  is  near  me  now, 
To  sooth  me  with  a  tender  word, 

Nor  cool  my  burning  brow. 
The  dearest  lies  affection  wove 

Are  all  now  torn  fVom  me: 
They  left  me  when  the  trouble  came— 

The'  did  not  love  like  thee. 

I  wouiJ  not  have  thee  know,  mother, 

How  brightest  hopes  decay— 
The  tempter  with  his  bapeful  cup. 

Has  Jashed  them  all  away  ; 
And  shame  has  left  his  venomed  sting. 

To  rack  with  anguish  wild — 
'Twould  grieve  thy  tender  heart  to  know 

The,  sorrows  of  thy  child. 

I'm  lonely  and  forsaken  now, 

Unpitied  and  unblest : 
Yet  still,  I  would  not  have  thee  know. 

How  sorely  I'm  distressed  : 
1  know  thou  wouldst  not  chide,  mother, 

Thou  wouldst  not  give  me  pain, 
But  cheer  me  with  thy  softest  words, 

And  bid  me  hope  again. 

I  know  ihy  tender  heart,  mother, 
Still  beats  as  warm  for  me, 

AS  when  I  left  thee,  long  ago, 
To  cross  the  broad  blue  sea : 


And  I  love  thee  just  the  same  mother. 
And  I  long  lo  hear  thee  speak. 

And  feel  again  thy  balmy  breathe 
U[K)n  my  care-worn  cheek. 

But  ah !  there  is  a  thought,  mother. 

Pervades  my  beating  breast — 
That  thy  freed  spirit  may  have  flowa 

To  its  eternal  rest. 
And  as  I  wipe  the  tear  away. 

There  whispers  in  mine  ear 
A  voice  that  speaks  of  heaven  and  thee. 

And  bids  me  seek  thee  there.       C.  M. 
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ENIGMA,  No.  10. 

First  take  a  word  that  does  silence  proclaim. 
And  backwards  and  forwards  will  spell  jost 

the  same; 
Then  add  a  two  syllabled  feminine  name. 
Which  backwards  and  forwards  will  still  spell 

the  same ; 
An  instrument  next  which  lawyers  oft  frame. 
And  which  backwards  and  forwards  will  spell 

just  the  same ; 
A  very  rich  fruit,  whose  botanical  name. 
Both  backwards  and  forwards,  will  still  spell 

the  same; 
A  musical  note,  which  all  will  exclaim 
Written  backwards  and  forw  .rds,  will  spell 

just  the  same; 
The  initials  of  these,  when  joined,  form  a 

name 
Which  ev'ry  young  lady  when  married  will 

claim. 
And  which  backwarks  and  forwards  will  still 
spell  the  same. 

Babcock*s  Toyhooks. 

Solution  of  Enigma,  No.  0,  page  320.— 
Bucer;  Rich;  Peny ;  Hat;  Miche ;  Any; 
Errata  ;  Map  ;  Maize ;  Hay  ;  Nancy  ;  Gar- 
net. The  American  Penny  Magazine  is  the 
answer. 

J.  6.  C, 
College  Point,  L.  1. 
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THE    PYRAMIDS. 


These  three  iuraense  heaps  of  stone  sre 
bb  most  conspicuous  in  size  and  situation 
'  of  all  the  pyrnmitls  of  EgypI,  as  well  as 
i  the  looet  cblebraleH  in  the  writings  of  aii- 
'.  thoTs,  both  ancient  and  modern,  alihough 
.  there  are  liundreds  of  others  along  the  banks 
I  of  the  Nile,  of  various  forms  and  mnterials, 
I  and  many  of  them  doubiless  of  long  HnteHor 
I  dates.  Pyramids,  or  structures  which  have 
'  been  so  named,  are  found  in  some  other 
'  parts  of  the  worlJ;  and  mounds,  of  rtirious 
8,  are  very  numerous,  especially  in 
'  North  America:  but  those  three  well  known 
)  piles,  which  first  aiiract  the  traveller's  at- 
<  lention  after  entering  the  Niie,  which  many 
i  have  contemplated  with  awe,  and  of 
I  whose  rounders  and  design  such  various 
■  conjectures  have  been  formed,  especially 
>  bear  the  name  of  "the  Pyramids,"  and  are 
I  commonly  intended,  when  that  term  is  em- 
I   ployed. 

I  We  have  given  several  interesting  pas. 
l  iage3  respecting  these  and  other  Egyptian  . 
]   aniiquiiies,   from  different  writers,   in  pre- 


ceding numbers  of  this  magazine,  (see  Vol. 
L,  pages  65.  181,  117,  422,  Sto.)  but  the  | 
Eubjeci  is  of  such   peculiar  interest,  and  ' 
abounds  in  such  copious  details,  that  we  need 
not  apologize  for  a  frequent  recurrence  to  it. 
The  researches  of  a  few  past  years  have   < 
settled  Keveral  important  facts.     The  dates   , 
of    these  mimensc    structures  are  agreed  \ 
upon,  the  quarries  have   been  discovered    ' 
which    furnished    the    materials,   and  the   ' 
nearly  level  routes  by    which  the  bloclca   < 
were  drawn.    Ono  of  the  numerous  eua 
tions  mode,  by  curious  investigators,  has    ! 
also  brought  to  light  portions  of  thebeauti-   , 
ful  \vl)ite  marblo  facing,  which  doubtleas   ' 
originally  covered  the  entire  e.tlerior.    This 
enables  us  in  ima^^inatioD  to  restore  these  i 
stupendous  edifices  to  their  first  appearance  ( 
and  dimensions. 

It  appears  that  the  Turks  deprived  them  ^ 
of  their  rich  casing,  and  thus  somewhat  re-  J 
duced  their  siieon  all  sides,  and  still  more  ' 
the  elegance  and  perfection  of  their  appear-  j 
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No  recent  discoveries  have  been  made  in 
the  interior  of  these  pyramids.     It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  masses  are  solid  through- 
out, or  that  there  are,  at  most,  only  a  few 
smalt  chambers  or  passages.     No  echo  re- 
turns a  sound  indicative  of  a  hoUowneM 
within;  and  every  attempt' made  to  pene- 
trate them,  discloses  new  blocks  of  stone, 
which  present  every  discouragement  to  the 
workmen  and  their  best  tools.     The  only 
chambers  known  are  those  so  often  entered 
in  the  great  pyramid,  drawings  of  which 
are  before  us  in  Denon's  first  volume ;  and 
these  are  so  very  small  in  comparison  with 
the  idimense  bulk  above  and  around,  that 
no  man  in  his  senses  would  attempt  to  hit 
upon  anything  of  the  kind  in  either  of  the 
others  by  hazard. 

We  add  hereDenon's  animated  account 
of  his  hasty  visit  to  these  pyramids,  in 
company  with  a  party  rf  Bonaparte's  Offi- 
cers, &c.,  soon  after  the  debarkation  of 
the  French  arm  in  Egypt,  in  1798. 

At  more  than  ten  leagues  from  Cairo  we 
discovered  the  points  of  the  pyramids  pierc- 
ing the  horizon  ;  soon  afier  we  saw  Mount- 
Katam,  and  opposite  to  it,  the  chain  of  hills 
which  separate  Egypt  from  Lybia,  and  form 
a  barrier  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  against  the 
sands  of  the  desert ;  but  in  this  eternal  con- 
flict between  this  destructive  scourge  and  the 
beneficent  river,  the  inundation  of  sand  often 
overwhelms  the  country,  changes  its  fertility 
to  barrenness,  drives  the  laborer  from  his 
house,  whose  walls  it  covers  up,  and  leaves 
no  other  mark  of  vegetable  life  than  the  lops 
of  a  few  palm-trees,  which  odd  still  Uiore  to 
the  dreary  aspect  of  destruction. 

1  felt  delighted  in  seeing  these  mountains, 
and  visiting  monuments,  of  which  both  the 
date  and  object  of  construction  arc  lest  in 
the  night  of  past  ages  ;  my  mind  was  full  of 
emotion  on  coniemplaiing  these  vast  scenes, 
and  I  regretted  the  approach  of  the  night, 
which  spread  a  veil  over  so  striking  a  pic- 
ture to  the  imagination,  and  concealed  also 
the  point  of  the  Delta,  where,  among  other 
magnificent  plans,  it  was  proposed  to  build  a 
new  metropolis  for  Egypt.  At  the  first 
dawn  of  day  I  again  saluted  with  my  eyes 
the  pyramids,  and  took  several  views;  and 
it  was  interesting  to  see  on  the  surface  of  the 
Nile,  then  at  high  flood,  the  diflerent  vil- 
lages glide  before  the  eyes,  backed  by  these 
monuments,  which  were  destined  to  record 


events  that  gave  local  interest  to  every  ob- 
ject. 

I  wished  to  be  able  to  draw  them  with  that 
fine  transparent  hue  which  they  derive  from 
the  immense  volume  of  air  that  surrounds 
them:  this  a  peculiarity  belonging  to  these 
monuments,  which  they  owe  to  their  great 
elevation ;  for  the  vast  distance  at  which 
they  arc  distinguishable  renders  them  al* 
most  transparent  and  the  blue  lint  of  the 
sky  causes  their  angles  to  appear  sharp  and 
well  defined,  though  they  have  been  round- 
ed by  the  decay  of  years. 

When  I  arrived  at  head-quarters  at  Cairo, 
I  learnt  that  the  commander  in  chief  was 
then  setting  out  for  the  pyramids,  accom- 
panied by  two  hundred  men,  who  were  to 
protect  them  in  their  researches. 

The  oflirer  who  commanded  the  escort 
happened  to  be  one  of  my  friends  ;  he  en- 
tered me  in  the  list  of  those  who  were 
bound  for  the  pyramids ;  we  were  about 
three  hundred.  The  next  morning,  after  ) 
much  uaiiing  t  coMocl  the  parly,  we  set  X 
out,  late,  as  generally  happens  where  many  r 
are  to  be  put  in  motion.  We  sailed  through  c 
the  fields  by  the  inundation  trenches,  and  > 
after  tacking  often  through  the  cultivated 
country,  we  landed  about  noon  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  desert,  half  a  league  from  the 
^  pyramids.  I  took  seve»*al  views  of  them  in 
diflferent  positions  as  we  approached. 

As  soon  as  we  quitted  our  bMits  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  sands,  and  climbed  the  { 
level  on  which  these  monuments  tthi,  In-^ 
approaching  these  stupendous  buildings,  ) 
their  sloping  and  angular  forms  disguise  ) 
their  real  height,  and  lessen  it  t)  the  eye;  ) 
and  besides,  as  every  thing  regular  is  only  ( 
great  or  small  by  comparison,  and  as  these  ^ 
masses  of  stone  eclip.e  in  magnitude  every* : 
surrounding  object,  and  yet  are  much  in- 
ferior to  a  mountain  (the  only  thing  wiih 
which  our  imagination  can  compare  litem) 
orie  is  surprised  to  find  the  first  impression 
given  by  viewing  them  at  a  distance,  so 
much  diminished  on  a  nearer  approach. 
However,  on  attempting  to  measure  any 
of  those  gigantic  works  of  art  by  some 
known  scale,  it  resumes  its  immensity  to 
the  mind  ;  for  as  I  approached  to  the  open- 
ing, a  hundred  persons  who  were  standing 
under  ii  appeared  so  sniall,  that  i  could  ( 
hardly  take  them  lor  men. 

But  to  return  to  the  actual  stale  of  the 
pyramids;  let  us  first  ascend  a  small  heap 
of  sand  and  rubbish,  which  is  perhaps  the 
remains  of  the  trench  of  the  first  of  these 
edifices  which  present  itself,  and  which  now 
leads  to  the  opening  through  which   it  may 
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be  reached.  This  opening?,  which  is  nearly 
sixty  '^^  from  the  base,  is  concealed  by  a 
general  stone-facing,  which  forms  the  third 
or  inner  inclosure  to  the  solitary  entrench* 
ment  around  this  grectt  and  wonderful 
monument  Here  begins  the  first  gal* 
lery ;  its  direction  lies  towards  the  centre 
and  base  of  the  edifice  ;  but  the  rubbish, 
which  has  been  but  ill  cleaned  out,  or  which 
owing  to  the  natural  slope,  has  fallen  back  . 
into  the  gallery,  added  to  the  sand  daily 
drifted  in  by  the  north  wind,  and  which,  is 
never  forced  out  again,  has  so  blocked  up 
the  passage  as  to  render  it  very  inconveni- 
ent to  cross.  At  the  extremity  two  blocks  of 
granite  are  met  with,  which  form  a  second 
partition  to  this  mysterious  passage. 

This  obstacle  appears  tc  have  perplexed 
all  those  who  have  undertaken  the  research, 
and  has  led  to  several  random  aUempts  to 
surmount  it.  Endeavors  have  been  made 
by  former  visitors  to  cut  a  passage  through 
the  solid  stone.,  but  this  proving  unsuccess- 
ful, they  have  returned  :  some  have  passed 
round  two  blocks  of  stone,  climbed  over 
them,  and  thus  discovered  a  second  gallery 
of  so  steep  an  a^ent,  that  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  hew  steps  in  the  ground  in  order  to 
mount  it  This  gallery  leads  to  a  kind  of 
landing-place,  in  which  is  a  hole  usually 
called  '*the  well,"  which  is  the  opening  to 
a  horizontal  gallery  leading  to  a  chamber 
known  by  the  name  of  "  the  queen's  cham- 
her,"  without  ornament,  cornice,  or  any  in- 
scription whatever. 

Returning  to  the  landing-place,  a  perpen- 
dicular opening  leads  to  the  grand  gallery, 
which  terminates  in  a  second  landing-place, 
on  which  is  the  third  and  last  partition,  con- 
structed with  much  more  art,  and  which 
gives  a  striking  idea  of  the  importance 
which  the  Egyptians  attached  to  the  inviola- 
bility oftheir  places  of  sepulture. 

Lastly  comes  the  royal  chaniber,  con- 
taining  the  sarcophagus,  a  narrow  sanctuary 
which  is  the  sole  end  and  object  of  an  edifice 
so  stupendous,  so  colossal,  in  comparison  of 
all  the  other  works  of  man. 

In  reflecting  on  the  object  ol  the  con- 
struction of  the  pyramids,  the  gigantic 
pride  which  gave  them  birth  appears  more 
enormous  even  than  their  actual  dimensi- 
ons»  and  one  hardly  knows  which  is  the 
most  astonishing,  the  meaness  of  tyrannical 
oppression,  which  dared  to  order  the  under- 
taking, or  the  stupid  servility  of  obedience 
in  the  people  who  submiUcd  to  the  labor. 
Id  short,  the  most  favorable  view,  for  the 
hooor  of  human  nature,  in  which  these 
moDunoents  can  be  considered  is,  that  man 


was  thereby  ambitious  of  rivaling  nature  ia 
immensity  and  eternity,  and  not  without  suc- 
cess, since  the  mountains  contiguous  to  these 
edifices  are  less  high,  and  still  less  exempted 
from  the  ravages  of  time  than  the  work  of 
human  hands. 

We  had  only  two  hours  to  devote  to  the 
pyramids,  and  I  had  employed  an  hour  and 
a  halt  in  visiting  the  interior  of  the  only  one 
which  was  open :  I  had  stretched  all  my 
attention  to  retain  what  I  had  seen  ;  I  had 
taken  drawings  and  measurements  as  well 
as  I  was  able  with  a  single  fool  rule  ;  in> 
short,  I  had  filled  my  head,  and  I  hoped  to 
bring  away  many  observations  worthy  of 
remark ;  but  on  recalling  them  to  memory 
the  next  morning,  [  found  I  had  a  volume 
of  queries  still  to  make.  I  returned  from 
my  journey  harassed  and  agitated,  and 
found  my  curiosity  more  stimulated  than  sa- 
tisfied by  my  visit  to  the  pyramids. 

SCIBNCB  OP  THG  SCRIPTURES* 

When  they  sp^ak  of  the  mountains,  they 
distinguish  them  as  primary  and  secondary 
— they  represent  them  as  being  born  :  they 
make  them  rise;  they  make  them  melt  like 
wax ;  they  abase  the  valleys ;  in  a  word, 
they  speak  as  a  geological  poet  of  our  day 
would  do.  "  The  mountains  were  lifted  up, 
O  Lord,  and  the  valleys  were  abased  in  the 
place  thou  hadst  assigned  them  !"  When 
they  ppeak  of  the  human  race,  of  every 
tribe,  color,  and  language,  they  give  them 
the  only  and  the  same  origin,  although  the 
philosophy  of  every  age  has  so  often  re- 
volted against  this  (ruth,  and  while  that  of 
the  moderns  Imds  itself  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge it  When  they  speak  of  the 
interior  state  of  our  globe,  they  declare  two 
gre^t  facts  unknown  to  the  learned,  but  ren- 
dered incontestable  by  recent  discoveries; 
the  one  relating  to  the  solid  crust,  the  other 
to  the  great  waters  which  it  covers.  And 
when  they  speak  of  the  waters  that  our  globe 
contains,  they  refer  to  them  as  the  only 
cause,  at  least  in  ^tliis  relation,  of  the  im- 
mense inundations  which  have  (according 
to  the  learned  themselves)  completely  and 
for  a  long  lime  submerged  it  at  difierent  pe- 
^  riods ;  the  learned  at  this  day  tell  us  of  the 
<  shallowness  of  the  seas,  while  they  assure 
^  us  that  an  elevation  of  the  land,  only  665 
feet,  or  lessvthan  twice  the  height  of  the 
tower  of  Strasburg,  would  suffice  to  cause 
the  Baltic  Sea,  the  North  Sea,  St.  George*s 
Channel  and  the  British  Channel  to  disap- 
pear ;  and  that  Mount  Blanc,  removed  into 
the  depth  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  would  be 
sufficiently  high  to  appear  as  an  island.-Sff/. 
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LITERARY  Pin'GRIMAGES  IN  LONDON. 

THE  HOUSES  OF  MILTON  AND  DBYDEN. 

I  loTC,  occasionftlly,  to  turn  aside  from  the 
living,  ever-mofing  stream  ol  human  life, 
whicK  flows  the  streets  of  London,  and  to 
wander  their  way  in  old  bye-places,  and  half- 
forsaken  localities,  which  are  dear  to  the 
lovers  of  literature,  because  of  their  associ- 
ations with  books  and  authors.  And  ihere  are 
hundreds  of  such  places  still  existing  in  this 
metropolis,  of  which  the  muliiiude  know  no- 
thing— places  where  genius  dwelt,  and  8»rug- 
gled,  and  pined,  and  perished— perished  so 
far  as  flesh  and  blood  mortality  is  concerned, 
for  the  principle  of  genius  itself  is  deathless. 
Walk,  reader,  through  the  lengths  and 
breadths  of  this  overgrown  place  which  we 
call  London,  with  an  intelligent  old  antiqua- 
rian, and  you  shall  experience  great  delight 
in  visiting  localities  sacred,  in  consequence  of 
their  former  inhabitants. 

Go  to  Westminster,  and  lo  a  place  of  it 
called  Selty  France,  and  there,  at  No.  19 
Duke  street,  is  the  identical  house  in  which 
John  Milton  may  be  said  to  have  passed 
eight  years  of  the  most  eventual  portion  of  his 
career— when  he  was  surrounded  by  the  in- 
tellect and  moral  worth  of  the  tmie,  and 
visited  by  some  of  the  worthiest  in  Europe. 
Here  he  lost  his  first  wife,  and  afterwards 
married  a  second,  who  died,  however,  within 
a  year  after  their  marriage,  and  in  this  house 
his  eye-sight  finally  departed  from  him.  Thus 
highly  trusted  and  much  honored,  though 
meanly  rewarded,  assailed  withal  by  the  bit- 
ter  animosity  of  his  jioliiical  opponents,  suf- 
fering  bodily  deprivation,  and  undergoing  do- 
meatic  sorrows,  without  leisure  or  relaxa- 
tion, it  may  well  be  said  that  in  this  house 
Miltou  died  and  suffered. 

The  house  presents  nothing  remarkable,  as 
regards  the  aspect  from  York  street,  which 
now  represents  the  front,  for  the  house  may 
be  said  to  have  been  turned  round  m  the  lat- 
ter limes,  and  that  which  is  now  the  back 
has  formerly  been  the  face  of  the  building, 
looking  into  St  James's  Park.  We  enter 
by  a  narrow  passage,  separating  on  the  left 
a  shop  where  coaK  and  potatoes  are  vended, 
and  a  back  apartment,  which  may  formerly 
have  been  the  kitchen.  On  the  firat  floor  is  a 
large  panelled  room,  which  even  in  present 
neglect  and  poverty,  has  an  unquestionable 
.  air  of  betttr  limes,  beini?  lofty  and  spacious, 
>  with  cheerlul  access  o(  liglit,  and  a  pleasant 
prospect,  lookmg  through  the  foliage,  towards 
Whitehall.  But  the  glory  is  gone  from  ihat 
old  room.  Sit  down,  reader,  in  this  rick- 
etty  old  chair,  and  let  us  see  il  we  cannot,  by 
an  exercise  of  imagination,  call  back,  in  some 
faint  measure,  the  lime  when  the  bund  old 
man  of  London  trod  these  boards.  Let  us 
remove  a  few  of  the  innovations,  in  the  shape 
ot  bird-cages  and  trumpery  pictures,  and 
hang  up  here  and  there  a  bit  df  tapestry, 
with  a  lew  {mrtraits,  including  those  of  the 
Lord  Protector  and  of  Milu  n,  by  hi.s  friend 


Mr.  Samuel  Croper,  which  was  bequeathed 
to  Deborah  Milton,  who  was  her  lather's 
amanuensis,  and  afterwards  oame  into  pos- 
session of  Sir  William  Davenant's  family, 
having  been  eagerly  sought  hy  Lord  Dorset, 
John  Somers,  Esq.,  and  Sir  Kobert  Howard, 
Dry  den,  Aierbury,  Dr.  Aldrich,  and  Sir  John 
Denham.  This  portrait  evidently  belongs  to 
the  hou8e,-and  might  be  called  the  White- 
hall Milton.  The  countenance  is  care-worn, 
and  somewhat  pinched.  A  drooping  of  the 
eyelids  indicates  the  weakness  ol  over-strain- 
en  vision.    Just  before 

"  These  eyes  though  clear 
To  outward  view,  ofblttmish  or  of  ^pot, 
Bereft  of  light,  iheir  seeing  have  forgot, 
Nor  10  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear, 
Or hun  or  moi>n,  or sar  Uiroughout  the  f^Mt 
Or  man  or  wompn."|2 

The  mouth,  which  in  youth  was  also  of  femi- 
nine beauty,  has  become  severe  and  drawn, 
as  by  the  suppression  of  all  lighter  elements 
of  speech. 

But  to  complete  our  imaginary  picture  of 
Milton^s  apartment,  books,  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Hebrew  sources  of  his  deep  and  varied 
knowledge  must  be  at  hand  ;  ihe  musical 
instruments,  upon  which  he  is  said*  to  have 
excelled,  are  hung  by,  as  things  now  but  lit- 
tle resorted  to,  saving  the  majestic  organ, 
whereby  he  attuned  his  numbers  ;  that  is  open, 
a  thing  of  daily  solace,  and  the  accompani- 
ment of  his  morning  aspirations  to  the  Most 
High.  Flowers,  and  such  feminine  indica- 
tions as  may  suggest  the  neighborhood  of  the 
poet's  daughters;  a  table  near  the  window 
where  he  himself  wrote ;  and  the  chamber, 
dim,  and  dingy,  and  battered,  as  it  is,  may 
not  seem  quite  unworthy  of  its  former  occu- 
pant. 

In  order  to  view  what  was  formerly  the 
front  of  the  residence,  we  traverse  the  garden 
which  belonged  to  Jeremy  Bentham. 

The  front  appears  to  have  undergone  much 
alteration.  The  windows  are  comparatively 
modern,  and  two  of  them  have  been  blocked 
up,  in  order  to  evade  the  duty  on  light.  The 
former  windows  probably  occupied  the  whole 
breadth,  with  sliding  frames,  or  lattice  divi- 
ded by  panels.  The  lower  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  now  walled  in  so  as  to  divide  it  from 
the  garden,  which  fonnerly  belonged  to  it, 
and  in  the  wall  forming  the  opposite  boun- 
dary are  the  marks  oi  a  door,  now  built  up, 
by  which  a  transit  to  the  park  was  obtained. 

Look  up,  and  we  shall  perceive,  rather 
high  fur  those  whose  optics  are  none  of  the 
best,  an  inscription,  placed  there  by  the  piety 
of  Jeremy  Bentham,  lo  the  following  effect: 

*-  SEcred  to  Milton, 
Pi  I  nee  of  Poets." 

A  tree,  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the 
hands  of  Milton,  still  puts  forth  its  green  foli- 
age, and  at  intervals  scatters  all  around  its 
downy  blossoms.  It  is  cl  ihe  species  com- 
monly called  the  weeping  willow,  and  ti  is 
not  unlike  some  of  the  drooping  elm   trtfcc 
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whick  I  have  seen  in  America.  Its  eorred 
trunk  gives  a  grace  to  the  plain  and  some* 
what  dingy  fabric  which  it  overshadows^ — 
Manv  otiier  trees  surround  us  where  we 
stand ;  some  young,  and  as  full  o!*  promise  as 
trees  id  London  can  be,  others  declining  into 
|B<Lrled  age,  their  trellised  shadows  falling 
jn  many  pleasing  and  fantasiical  interlacings 
opon  the  sunny  ground ;  and  though  we  look 
9poa  a  fabric  which  has  never  been  more 
than  a  plain  and  humble  dwelling  in  itself, 
the  genius  of  the  place  impresses  the  mind 
with  a  sense  of  awe  and  solemn  veneration, 
Qutil  we  feel  as  though  there  were  an  angel 
in  the  bouse.  Such  an  impression  may  have 
imiuced  that  gifted,  but  irregular  and  way- 
ward spirit,  William  Hazlitt,  to  choose  this 
place  for  his  residence. — Boston  Alias. 


PUBLtIC   LIBRARIES. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  first  col- 
lection of  books  in  the  world.  Ancient  histo- 
rians  relate  that  a  king  of  Egypt,  named 
OsyTnandriaSf  had  in  his  palace  at  Thebes  a 
large  library,  over  the  door  of  which  he 
placed  this  inscription  :  '*  Cure  for  the  mala- 
dies of  the  soul.*'  This  was  rather  osteoia- 
tioud,  and  not  entirely  untrue ;  the  soul  has 
many  maladies  which  this  king  of  Egypt's 
books  could  not  cure;  the  only  book  lo  which 
this  inscription  can  be  applieo,  the  Bible,  was 
not  in  this  ancient  collection,  and  probably 
few  souls  have  been  healed  by  the  writings  of 
the  priests  of  Thebes  and  Memphis.  I  would 
add,  as  a  curious  fact,  that  one  of  our  modern 
learned  men,  Champollion,  has  lately  dis- 
covered some  traces  ol  this  establishment, 
the  founding  of  which  he  attributes  lo  Raam* 
ses  SeioslrU- 

Ancient  Greece,  divided  into  many  petty 
republics  which  lived  in  constant  war^,  was 
Jong  without  libraries.  The  real  librarians 
were  then  the  rhapsodists,  who  went  from 
piace-40  place,  repeatbg  the  poems  of  Ho- 
mer. As  to  the  Greek  priests,  itdoes  not 
seem  that  they  ever  cultivated  the  sciences 
with  the  zeal  of  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldean 
priests:  as  they  had  not  so  much  authority  in 
the  state,  they  confined  themselves  more 
strictly  to  the  practice  of  their  ceremonies. 
To  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  and  especially 
to  Aristotle,  we  owe  the  earliest  extensive 
collection  of  books.  Aristotle  was  aided  in 
his  efibrts  by  the  king  of  Alexandria  ;  but  the 
calamities  which  fell  soon  after  upon  the 
city  of  Athens,  prevented  the  attainment  of 
Aristotle*s  designs. 

We  must  still  return  to  Egypt  to  find  a 
great  and  famous  library  ;  that  of  Alexandria, 
A)unded  by  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
8umc  historians  assert  that  it  contained  700,- 
Of^O  volumes.  This  number  is  probably 
much  exaggeratet),  unless  we  give  the  name 
ol  volume  to  every  fragment  of  papyrus  or 
parchment  collected  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
learned.  But  reducing  the  number  ol 
Tolumes  to  a  more  reasonable  estimate,  it  was 
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still  the  most  magnificent  colleetiOQ  of  the 
treasures  of  ancient  science,  and  the  loss  of 
this  Kbranr  has  led  an  irreparable  void  in  the 
ajM^als  of  the  human  mind.  The  common 
opinion  ts  that  it  was  burnt  by  a  disciple  of 
Mahomet,  caliph  Omar.  I  do  not  dispute 
that  this  Omar  was  capable  of  committing 
such  an  act  of  Vandalism,  and  perhaps  he 
destroyed  the  last  remnants  t^  this  library; 
but  to  be  frank,  it  should  be  said  that  the 
greater  part  had  been  already  burnt  by  igno- 
rant Christians,  induced  by  some  fanatical 
monks.     Cuique  mum. 

The  Romans  were  more  used  to  handle  the 
la.ice  and  sword  than  books.  For  several 
ages  they  read  nothing  at  all,  and  were  satis- 
fied with  conquering  near  and  remote  coun- 
tries. When  they  took  Carthage  which  had 
a  more  cultivated  literature  than  Rome,  they 
burnt  the  books,  except  some  treatises  upon 
apicultnre,  which  they  translated  into  Latin. 
Not  till  Cicero's  time  were  libraries  of  any  im- 
portance formed.  LucuUus  had  one  out  of  os- 
tentation :  he  aspired  to  be  the  most  opulent 
of  the  Romans,  even  in  literary  riches ;  and 
the  philosopher  Seneca  derided  some  time 
after  those  patricians  who  put  thousands  of 
books  Ui>on  gilded  tables,  not  to  read  them 
but  to  gratify  their  vanity. 

The  Emperor  Augustus  opened  in  Rome 
two  public  libraries.  Then  Trajan  and  other 
princes  increased  the  number.  There  were 
reckoned  in  this  capital  twenty-eight  lar^e 
libraries  in  the  third  century.  Ail  were  pil- 
laged and  burnt  by  the  Barbarians.  As  they 
knew  not  how  to  read,  they  thought  that 
books  were  the  most  useless  of  all  superflui- 
ties ;  and  we  must  now  pass  over  a  space  of 
several  centuries,  before  finding  any  further 
traces  of  libraries.  Charlemagne  had  col- 
lected some  books,  but  all  the  high  concep- 
tions of  hisgeiiius  were  abandoned  after  his 
death.  The  popes  were  too  ij^norant,  too  ab« 
sorbedin  their  intestine  quarrels,  and  hence 
a  host  of  excellent  writings  have  been  lost. 

At  first,  the  monks  cultivated  the  ground; 
then,  placing  this  toil  in  the  hands  of  ser- 
vants, they  set  themselves  to  copy  manu- 
scripts. 

Unhappily,  most  of  the  monks  were  pluog- 
ed  in  the  grossest  ignorance ;  they  took  the 
j)hilosopher  Aristotle  for  a  ceacon  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  and  the  poet  Virgil  for  a  sorce- 
rer. They  transcribed  indifferently  valuable 
or  worthless  writings ;  and  when  parchment 
was  lacking — which  was  often  the  case — they 
made  use  of  old  manuscripts  to  copy  upon 
them  the  whimsies  of  some  stupid  doctors. 
In  this  way  we  have  lost  apparently  the 
works  of  some  eminent  writers  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  learned  men  in  our  dwy  are 
trying  to  decipher  under  the  writings  ol  the 
monks  that  of  the  anterior  copyist. 

The  schoi»lmen  engaged  in  forming  new 
libraries,  but  slowly. 

Recourse  must  be  had  to  the  Arabs  of 
Spain  to  recover  the  most  illustrious  compo- 
sitions of  ancient   philosophers:   these  disci- 
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pies  of  Mabomet  were  then  more  eo)ightened» 
more  advanced  in  civilizaiion  than  the  Chris* 
But  jN>on  afier,  a  new  scienutic  and 


tiaus 


literary  lile  was  imparted  to  a  part  of  Eu- 
rope. Learned  men,  driven  from  Constanii-  ^ 
nople  by  the  Turks,  came  into  Italy  to  awa- 
ken a  taste  for  study.  The  art  of  printing 
was  invented.  The  Reformation  of  the  six- 
teenth century  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to 
all  mental  researches.  Every  prince,  every 
people  made  it  a  duty  and  a  glory  to  gather 
large  collections  of  manuscripts  and  books. — 
There  were  public  libraries  everywhere.  One 
of  the  most  renowned  is  that  of  the  Vatican. 
There  are  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  copies 
of  the  Bible  which  date  back  to  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  many  print- 
ed or  manuscript  works  which  are  found  no- 
where else.  But  even  here  the  Romish 
spirit  shows  itself.  The  most  interesting 
documents  are  not  accessible  to  the  public ; 
they  are  locked  up  in  a  very  distinct  apart- 
ment, called  the  Secrect  Archives,  where 
only  the  trusty  friends  of  the  holy  see  can 
enter. 

Grermany  possesses  many  public  libraries, 
and  is  perhaps  the  country  in  Europe  where 
are  the  most  books,  compared  with  the  popu- 
lation. The  learned  Germans  are  noted  for 
their  book-mania. 

Goettingen,  Jena,  Berlin,  Halle,  Heidelberg, 
all  the  universities  have,  each,  a  public  li- 
brary and  aim  to  surpass  the  others  in  the 
numbers  of  volumes. 

In  Spain  are  rare  and  precious  books.  The 
library  of  the  Escurtal  contains  numerous 
manuscripts  from  the  pens  of  Arabs.  But  these 
treasures  lie  buried  under  the  dust  of  nges. 

The  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  is  one  of 
the  most  complete  which  exist ;  it  is  especi- 
ally rich  in  works  of  theology,  and  possesses 
some  manuscripts  which  have  served  to  re- 
vise the  text  of  the  New  Testament. 

France  was  tardy  in  forming  public  deposi- 
tories for  books.  She  was  half- barbarous  when 
Italy  and  Spain  possessed  a  flourishing  civili- 
zation. The  struggles  of  the  feudal  lords, 
then  the  atrocious*  persecutions  against  the 
AUbigenses,  had  checked  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence and  learning.  Under  the  French  king 
Charles  v.,  who  lived  from  13G4  to  1380  the 
library  of  Paris  contained  910  volumes.  You 
can  judge  then  what  was  the  scarcity  of 
books  in  the  rest  of  France.  The  English, 
who  invaded  our  country  in  the  following 
century,  carried  off  the  most  important  ma- 
njscripts,  and  history  assures  us  that  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  committed  this  pilliage  with 
much  dexterity.  King  Louis  XL  devoted 
himself  to  repair  the  loss,  but  was  himself  too 
much  absorbed  by  his  quarrels  with  the  high 
feudal  barons  to  succeed  in  this  literary  en- 
terprise. Francis  I,  surnamed  the  Father  of 
letters,  because  he  loved  and  endowed  the 
professors  of  the  Universities,  had  about  four 
nundrad  volumes.  Now,  the  humblest  village 
pastor  has  more.  Henry  i  V.  was  happier  m 
this  respect  than  his  predecessors.    He  suc- 


ceeded in  collecting  several  thousand  volumes, 
ana  was  the  first  who  opened  this  library  to 
the  public  But  in  1622,  that  isiosay  twelve 
years  after  his  death,  the  royal  library  con- 
tained still  but  6,000  manuscripts  and  nearly 
10,000  printed  books.  What  feeble  begin- 
nings for  an  establishment  which  now  com- 
prises so  vast  a  number  of  volumes  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  count  them  I 

Louis  AlV,  aided  by  his  minister,  Oolbertt 
really  created  the  royal  library  of  Paris.  This 

Erince  had  deplorable  vices  and  faults.  But 
e  applied  himself  to  protect  literature,  be- 
cause he  viewed  it  as  the  most  lasting  glory 
of  his  reign,  and  he  spared  nothing  to  in- 
crease his  collection  of  books.  He  gave  ord- 
ers to  all  his  ambassadors  to  purchase  either 
originals,  or  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  Chi- 
nese manuscripts.  He  paid  their  weight  iu 
gold  for  some  rare  works.  He  instructed 
consuls,  catholic  missionaries,  all  his  agents 
to  second  him  in  this  srenerous  design.  His 
efforts  were  crowned  with  full  success. 
When  he  died,  he  left  a  library  which  could 
rival  the  greatest  in  Europe. 

The  prosecution  of  his  workjras  continued 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  royal  libra- 
ry contained  about  200,000  volumes  in  1799. 
At  this  last  period,  it  received  considerable  in- 
crease, because  the  national  convention  ordered 
that  all  the  books  scattered  in  convents,  and 
churches,  should  be  placed  in  a  common  de- 
pository.   This  legislative  measure  brought, 
at  a  single  stroke,  more  than    100,000   new 
volumes.     Hut  this  surfeit  of  books  ^as  at- 
tended with  one  sad  evil :  the  improbability 
from   the  mass  and  confusion  of  keeping  an 
exact  catalogue  of  all  these  books.    To  this 
day  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  works  which 
you  ask  for,  and  it  has  becsme  a  proverb:  you 
can  find  nothing  in  the  king's  library. 
Napoleon  might,  amidst  his  remote  conquests, 
have    enrich^   very   much    the  libraries  of 
Paris ,  but  he  was  too  much  occupied  tn  orga- 
nizing his  armies  to  employ  his  time   in  lite- 
rary pursuits.    The  governments  of  the  Res- 
toration and  that  of  Louis   Philip  hare  done 
nothing  worth  roentioaing  for  the  increase  of 
the  Royal  library;  they  have  only  continued 
to  appropriate,  every  year  from  the  treasury, 
a  considerable  sum  designed  for  the  purchase 
of  new   publications  which   appear  out   of 
France  ;  for  in  France,  there  is  a  law  requir- 
ing all    authors   to  place    gratuiiouftly  two 
copies  of  their  works  in  the  Royal  library. 

\yhat  is  the  present  number  of  volumes 
which  it  contains  ?  The  answer  te  the  ques- 
tion is  diffieult.  Some  say  700,000 ;  others 
1,200,000.  Tfiis  last  number  is  no  doabt  ex. 
aggeraied  ;  but  the  first  is  not  high  enough. 
Probably  the  number  of  volumes  is  between  8 
and  900,000.  What  a  vast  amount  of  labor 
from  the  brain  \  what  an  amount  of  science, 
learning,  facts,  reasonings,  and  also  of^foUy 
and  extravagance !  How  many  unknown 
names  in  this  multitude  of  authors  who  sleep 
by  the  side  ol  one  another !  and  how  are  we 
impressed   with   the  nothingness  of  human 
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glory  !  Here  are  in  this  library  thousands  of 
writers  who  have  exhausted  their  time,  their 
sireni^th  in  composing  books  which  they  judged 
worthy  of  the  regard  of  posterity ;  and  now 
most  of  them  remain  undisturbed  on  the 
shelves!  Hardly  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  names  have  acquired  a  lasting  popuhi- 
rity  ;  the  rest  are  almost  entirely  forgotten. 

The  royal  library  is  divided  into  four  secti- 
ons. 1.  Manuscripts;  2.  Medals;  3.  Engrav^ 
logs,  maps  and  charts ;  4.  Printed  books.  The 
manuscripts  are  very  numerous :  they  fui  m 
80,000  volume^;,  and  contain  more  than  a 
million  detached  parts.  Here  are  autographs 
of  almost  all  the  great  men  who  have  done 
honor  to  France ;  for  example,  manuscripts 
of  Cornell le,  Pascal,  Moliere,  Bossuei,  Fene- 
lon,  Montesquieu.  &c.  This  is  the  section 
which  attracts  most  the  attention  of  strangers. 
There  are  remarked  in  it  the  prayer  books  of 
Charles  the  bald,  Louis  IX.,  Mary  Stuart, 
with  a  great  manv  little  pictures  *  sbowiiiff 
the  patieace  and  talent  of  copyists  of  the  dark 
ages. 

The  medals  number  one  hundred  and  forty 
ihotisand,  of  which  80,000  are  ancient,  and 
60,000  modern.  This  collection  of  coins  is 
Qoparallekd  in  the  world.  The  collections 
of  medals  of  the  Roman  emperors  is  nearly 
complete ;  there  are  pieces  which  date  back 
to  the  age  of  the  remotest  Pharoahs. 

As  to  engravings,  maps  and  plans,  the  li- 
brary offers  every  imaginable  resource.  It 
lacks  only  some  military  maps,  which  the 
government  retains  in  its  hands,  because  they 
may  serve  fur  the  defence  of  the  country,  or 
the  attack  of  foreign  countries. 

The  Royal  library  is  kept  by  four  librarians 
called  conservators.  They  are  learned  men 
who  ohtain  this  post  as  a  just  reward  of  their 
labors.  They  have  under  their  orders  a  great 
many  clerks,  who  bring  the  books  to  those 
who  come  to  make  researches.  These  clerks 
are  young  men  of  good  family  and  good  edu- 
cation. About  four  hundred  persons  go  every 
day,  to  spend  several  hours  in  the  vast  halls 
of  the  library ;  and  there  are  besides  oi>e  or 
two  hundred  strangers  merely  to  view  the 
collections,  in  general.  This  establishment  is 
well  conducted,  and  the  officers  discharge 
faithfully  their  duties.  All  visitors  are  re- 
ceived wtib  politeness.  But  as  I  have  already 
obaerred,  there  is  disorder  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  books.  The  government  gives  40,000 
francs  a  year,  to  compose  a  good  catalogue, 
and  this  work  is  not  yet  accomplished.  It 
would  seem  that  it  presents  obstacles  almost 
insurmountable,  because  of  the  prodigious 
number  of  volumes.  The  difflculiy  is  to 
place  the  books  in  order  of  subjects,  and  yet 
it  is  the  only  way  to  render  such  a  catalogue 
useful.  Readers  complain  very  much  of  this 
suie  of  things;  for  out  of  ten  works  which 
they  call  for,  they  are  happy  if  they  get  four. 
For  the  other  six  they  are  told  the  book  is  not 

in  its  place. 

There  are  in  France  195  cities  whtch  have 


^ 


such  establishments,  and  the  whole  number 
of  volumes  they  contain  2,600,000.  Most  of 
these  libraries  are  not  frequented  by  any  body. 
They  are  too  exclusively  theological  or  lite- 
rary, because  they  come  fiom  suppressed  mo- 
nasteries. It  would  be  very  useful  if  the  go- 
vernment would  form  in  our  small  towns 
popular  libraries,  which  would  serve  to  diffuse 
a  taste  for  reading,  and  expand  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Mr.Guizot  thought  of  it,  when 
he  was  minister  of  Public  Instruction ;  bat 
this  laudable  plan  lias  not  been  executed. — 
N,  Y.  Observer.  X, 

FATTENING  ANIMALS. 

There  are  some  rules  which  may  be  advan- 
tageously adopted  in  feeding  animals,  which 
however  obvious  they  may  be,  are  too  often 
passed  over  neglected.  Some  of  these  will  be 
specified  ;  and 

1st.  The  proportion  of  Food* — This  should 
be  so  prepared  that  its  nutritive  properties 
may  be  all  made  available  to  the  use  of  the 
animal,  and  not  onl)  so,  be  appropriated  with 
the  least  possible  expenditure  of  muscular 
energy.  The  ox  that  is  obliged  to  wander 
over  au  acre  to  get  the  food  he  should  find  on 
two  or  three  square  rods ;  the  horse  that  is 
two  or  three  hours  eating  the  coarse  food  he 
would  swallow  in  fifteen  minutes  if  the  grain 
was  ground,  or  the  hay  cut  as  it  should  be — 
the  sheep  that  spends  hours  in  making  its  way 
into  a  turnip,  when,  if  it  was  sliced,  it  could 
be  eaten  in  as  many  minutes — the  pi^  that 
eats  raw  potatoes  or  whole  com,  when  either, 
cooked,  could  be  eaten  in  one  quarter  of  the 
time — may  indeed  fatten,  but  much  less  ra- 
pidly than  if  their  food  was  given  them  in  a 
proper  manner.  All  food  should  go  to  a  fat- 
tening animal  in  such  a  state,  that  as  little 
time  and  labor  as  possible,  on  the  part  of  the 
animal  shall  be  required  in  eating. 

2d.  The  food  should  be  in  abundance. — 
From  the  time  the  fattening  process  com- 
mences, until  the  animal  is  slaughtered,  he 
should  never  be  without  food.  Health  and 
appetite  are  best  promoted  by  change  of  food 
rather  than  limiting  the  quantity.  The  ani- 
mal that  is  stuffed  and  starved  alternately, 
may  have  streaked  meat,  but  it  will  be  made 
too  slowly  for  the  profit  of  the  owner. 

3d.  The  food  should  be  given  regularly. — 
This  is  one  of  the  most  essential  points  in 
feeding  animals.  If  given  irregularly,  the 
animal  indeed  consumes  its  food,  but  he  soon 
acquires  a  restless  dispositionals  disturbed  at 
every  appearance  of  his  feeder,  and  is  never 
in  that  (juiet  state  necessary  to  the  takuig  of 
fat.  It  IS  surprising  how  readily  any  animal 
acquires  regularity  ol  habits  in  feeding,  and 
how  soon  the  influence  of  ihisisfelt  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  constitution.  When  at  the 
regular  hour  the  pig  has  had  his  pudding,  or 
the  sheep  its  turnips,  they  compose  themselves 
to  rest,  with  the  consciousness  that  their  di- 
gestion is  not  to  be  unseasonably  disturbed, 
or  iheir  quite  broken  by  unwunted  mvitation 
to  eat. 
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Some  of  OUT  readere  are  familiar  with  Ihete 
)  gnwij  and  Temarkable  birds,  a*  ihe;  abound 
I  in  the  Boulbem  paru  of  our  couniry ;  while 

*  otbera  hare  seen  tliem  onlf  In  cage*,  kept 
I  with  care  in  ihe  house  during  (he  cold  season, 
I  wbich  would  otherwise  prore  fatal  to  ihem. 
'  At  these  are  birds  whicli  never  migrate  to  the 
I  Donh,  we  should  be  mncli  obliged  iobdt  of 
',  oQi  Bouihern  reader*,  who  would  write  some 
I  account  of  iheir  Ijabiis,  wliich  they  may  have 
:  opponuuiiy  to  observe.  Id  return,  we  will 
I  endeavor  hereafter  to  repay  tbem,  with  the 
'  help  of  our  more  aorihem  correspondents,  bf 
,  by  some,  in  teres  ting  particulars  of  ilie  birds 
I   which  ar«  e^aally  rare    in   iheir  districts. 

•  And  this  is  but  one  ol  the  ways  in  which  we 
I  hope  to  promote  that  common  feeling  which 

'  I  bigbly  desirable,  and  becoming  to  our 
I  eoaatry  people,  ol  all  ages  and  descriptions. 

The  Perroquet,  wiili  several  larger  birds, 
!  much  resembling  each  other,  belongs  to  the 
I  second  of  the  five  orders  of  birds,  viz.,  the 
I  Pyet,  or  Pics,  end  to  a  division  of  iliat  genus, 
'  called  the  Parrot  family.  Diflerent  wiitere 
I  differ  somewhat.  We  will  here  copy  from 
I  Buffba. 

Birds  of  the  ]>ye  kind  are  distinguished  by 

liavin^  a  beak  in  some  degree  resembling  a 

wedge,  and  formed  for  clearing  ;  legs  short 
'  and  strong;  bodies  slender  and  impure;  and 
',   br  iheit  sobsiaiing  on   miscellaneous   food. 

They  generally  breed   in   irees,   and   the  fe. 

males  are  fed  by  tlie  males  during  ihe  season 
I  of  iocubalioo. 

TAs  Parrot  Kind. 
In  the  Tegelable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  mi- 
;  nute  descriptions  is  often  necessary  for  enab- 


ling us  to  distinguish  between  what  maybe 
useful  or  injurioun,  poisonous  or  eslubrious: 
but  in  the  animal,  where  productions  vary  only    , 
by  iliades  of  color,  which   the  pencil  aleae    ' 
can  explain,  it  mi^hi  be  tbousihi  ntperflnonB    ' 
to  enter  into   particular  details  of  wlial  Ian-    . 
guage,  at  least,  can  convey  no  adequate  idea 
of. 

LiuMeua  makes  forty  seven  species  in  the  i 
beautiful  family  of  parrots,  and  probably  he  ; 
ha*  not  described  more  than  one  half  of  them. 


ibe 


nundib! 


furnished 


e  nosiri  , 

that  the  tongue  is    , 
e  i  and  that  ihe  feel   • 


I,  Ibis  gcDas  his  i 

which  are  eon-  i 

of  the  kiud.and  | 

Mckaloot,  which  i 
iiir'ul  c 


in  the  base  of  the  b 

fleshv,  obluse,   and    

are  formed  for  climbing. 

For  the  take  of  disiincti 
been  divided    into   maccatc 
siderably  larger  than  the  re 
approacn  the  raven  in  size . 
are.  easily  known  by   iheii 
parrolt,  properly   so  called,  of  a  middling  ; 
size,  varied    plumage,   and   mils  moderately 
long;    larit,  wbich   are   cliieHy    while:  ana 
parroifMt,   the   smallest    of   the   genus,  and    \ 
vei  at    (he  same  time  furnished   with  the   > 
longest  tails. 

lis  voice  moreeiactly  resemblesihe  hnmsn  \ 
than  ihat  of  any  other  bird,  and  it  is  capable  i 
of  numerous  modlQcntions  which  even  ibe  ' 
tones  of  nit^n  cannot  reach. 

The  faciliir  with  which  (his  kind  is  taogbi 
10  speak,  and  the  degree  of  memory  which  it  ' 
poasesses,    are    not    a    liille  surprising.     A    , 
grave  writer  aisuri;s  us,  rliai  one  of  ihem    i 
learned   to  repeat   a  whole  sonnet  frum  Pe-    \ 
irarch  ;    and  Goldsmith  assens  thai  he  taw  a 
parrul  belonging  <o  n  distiller  who  had  suffer- 
ed considerably  in   his  circumstances  from  aa 
informer,  his  opposite  aeiglibor,  that  conld 
(«il  him  of  hi*  duiy.  ' 
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RUTH    GLEANING. 


The  story  of  Ruth,  we  may  Mfely  pre- 
I  Mcoe,  ever  has,  aod  ever  will  be,  one  of 
;  the  &ToriteBarr»tiresio' every  reader  of  the 
I  Bible,  aa  well  as  one  of  the  moat  afTeotiag 
i  and  DKHt  useful.  The  struggle  or  We  to 
;  God  and  faith  in  him,  against  the  attach- 
)  menu  of  country,  and  theii  complete  [ri- 

<  tunph,  are  depicted  in  language  so  simple 
\  and  natural,  and  in  circumstances  so  touch. 

<  iBgi  that  a  child  needs  little  or  no  ezplana- 
l  lion,  fully  to  ooinprehend,  and  deeply  to  feci 
/   the  charming  story.    At  the  same  time,  the 

>  Tariooe  lessoas  laughti  of  the  care  taken  hy 

>  Qod  of  the  humblest  and  most  unprotected 

<  and  helpless  of  his  creatures,  of  his  laith- 
I  fulness  to  his  promisee,  and  his  power  to 
,  bring  joy  aod  prosperity  out  of  sorrow  and 
',  adversity,  in  his  own  chosen  and  best  time, 
I  render  it  in  several  points  of  view  a  pecu- 
'  liar  part  of  the  sacred  volume.  But  be- 
)  side  this,  the  few  short  chapters  of  Ruth 

>  give  hints  of  a  primitive  state  of  sociay  of 
)  mvch  importance  to  the  student  of  history, 
)  both  sacred  and  prolane.  These  may  be 
)  examined  by  opening  almost  any  of  the 
!  commentaion  upon  our  shelves,  or  which 
I  are  ao  nobly  provided  for  us  and  onr  chil- 
\  drenin  the  Sabbath-school  libraries. 

Among  the  many  highly  poetical  oom- 
'  positions  contained  in  many  of  our  hymn< 
i  booka,  there  is  none  perhaps  more  afTecling, 


more  appropriate  and  delightful  to  the  heart, 
when  exercised  by  some  of  its  most  genu- 
ine emotions,  then   the  well  known  para- 
phraee,  by  Montgomery,  of  Ruth's  Address  J 
to  her  Mother-in-law.     We  hope,  for  their  ^ 
own  sakea,  that  there  are  none  of  our  n 
dera,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  high  < 
enjoyments  which  imimeleOhristian  in 
course   allbrds,    especially  such  as  is  pro-  < 
moted  by  social  worship,  conducted  in  the  J 
simple  manner  happily  so  extensively  prac- 
tised in  our  country.     Thousands,  no  doubt,  J 
on   reading  the  following  elegant,  reliaed  < 
and  favorite  lines,  will  find   that  they  are  J 
associated  with  the  humbling  yet  exalting  ' 
Cgelings  of  the  Christian  assembly. 
People  ofihe  Jiving  God, 

I  have  sought  the  world  around  ; 

Paths  of  sin  and  sorrow  trod. 

Peace  and  comfoti  no  where  found. 
Now  to  you  my  spirit  turns, 

Turns,  a  fugitive,  unblest. 

Brethren,  where  your  altar  bums, 

O,  receive  me  to  your  rest. 
Lonely  I  no  longer  roam, 

Like  the  cloud,  the  wind,  the  wave: 

Where  you  live  shall  be  my  home, 

Where  you  die  shall  be  me  grave. 
Mine  the  God  whom  you  adore, 

Your  Redafllier  shall  be  mine; 

Earth  can  hold  my  soul  no  more 

Ev'ry  idol  I  resign. 
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THE  EAR. 

Ii  i»  well  for  us  iliat  our  organs  of  hearing 

irem  well  proiecied  from  injury  by  tbeir  po- 

lilioD.     So  bighly  imporiani  are  lliey  to  our 

i  enjoymfni,  and  ai  ilie  same 

o  delicate  in  ilieir  cunsiniciion,  anil  ho 

I   easily  injured,  iliai,  if  iliey  were   expose>l  ou 

the  iurtace,  and  guarded  oiily  by  our  ignor- 

BDce  and  carele^ness,  how  many  of  Ub  might 

31V  be  suffering  froni    [hair  injury  or  rniii ! 

It  it  neeeseary  thai  our  eyes  should  be  ex- 

imal.     ir  sunken  deep  in  our  headi,  iliey 

juld  not  command  that  hemisphere,  which 

'e  now  continually  overlook  before  us.    And 

'   the  eye  faaa  thia  adrautage,  which  renders  it 

icb  an  exposed  situation  :  it  is 

I  much  belter  able  to  discorer  the  approach  of 

might   injure  ii.    This,  added  to  the 

I   surrounding   prominences   ol    bone,   llie  ever 

I   ready  Teil  of  the  eyelid,  {which  moves  like 

ligblning  to   intercept  the   approach  even  of 

every  floating  atoni.)  and  the  insiiactive  mo. 

lions  of  the  whole  fiame,   which  seema  al- 

'  ways  to  ibrink  from,  or  to  oppoee  any  thing 

I   that  threatena  the  organ,  usually  preserves 

[  out  organa  of  tight  to  the  end  of  out  davs. 

'  Irom  all  violence. 

The  eat  cootisit  of  three  very  disiinci 
'  pans :  the  one  placed  exremaily,  V,  is  in- 
)  tended  to  collect  tounda.  This  is  dooe  by  re- 
i  Heeling  ihem  towarda  the  centre,  and  Bnally, 
t  after  collecting  them  from  all  sides,  by  re- 
)  pealed  reOectiont,  throwing  them  inio  ihe 
i  chamiel  B.,  which  penetraiet  into  the  head. 
t  The  eiiernal  ear  is  called  the  Concha,  or 
)  shell,  aad  somewhat  retembles  Ihe  soucb, 
i  and  several  other  shells,  in  general  appear- 
I   ance.  t^ 

I       The  Concha,  aays  Richerand,  and  themea- 
[  tiu  tmdiloritu  exlimm,  [that  ia  ihebeginning 


of  ihe  channel,)  may  be  compared  (o  an  acout-     ' 
tic  irumpei.  oream-bom.    The  Concha  con-    , 
lains  sereml  prominences,  separaied  by  cor-    | 
respontling  dejirctsions.    Theconcave  paii  ia    ' 
not  wholly  turned  outward,  in  ihope  persons 
who  have  not  InJd  their  ears  flat  against  their 
heaJd  by  tight  b.rndagi's;  it  is  turned  slightly    ' 
forward  ;  and  this  arrangement,   favoiabte  to    ', 
the   collection   of  sound,    is    pardculaily  re-    ' 
mnrkable   in  savagts,    whose  hearing,  it  ia    ' 
well  knjwn,  is  remarkably   delicate.      The    '. 
base  of  the  Concha  coasltis  of  a  fibro-cartila-    [ 
ginuua  subsinnce  :  I  h  in,  elastic,  ealcalaied  to 
reflect  sounds,  and  lo  increase  ilielr  eireogih    , 
and  inieiisiiy,  by  lire  ribraiions  lo  which  it  la 
liable.    The  canilage  is  covered  by  a  very 
ihin  skin,  unc^er  which  no  (at  is  collecied  thai    , 
could  impair  its  elnaticiijr.     These  promineo- 
cea  are   connected  by  tmnll  muscles,  which    ' 
may  relai  it  by  drawing  the  projeclicaa  log»    ] 
iher,  and    thus  place  it  in  aoison  with  tb*   ' 
acme  and  grave  sounds. 

When  the  sound  has  entered  the  pauage  B, 
it  passes  ihtuugb  it,  and  sirikea  upon  a  amall 
membrane,  siretched  across  il  like  a  dmm- 
head,  [near  C)  and  which  vibraiet  like  one. 
lis  namea,  in  both  English  and  Latin,  expreas 
this  similarity,  viz.,  "  Ear-drum,"  and  "  Hein>  < 
brana  tympani."  Sehind  it  is  a  amall  caviif, 
CDUtaining  a  curious  chain  of  little  booea,  D> 
B,  F,  which  extend  inward  Irom  the  ear-dnutL    ' 

One  ot   these  bones   resembles   a    alirmp.    • 
iron,  and  aaoibei  a  little  hammer.     The  lai- 
ler,  called    the  Mallna,  or  mallet,  and  (be  | 
former,  called  the  ilripet,  have  delicate  mua-   ' 
(lea,  which  move  them  (lightly,  or  relax  and   < 
lighlen  the  membranes  to  which  tbey  areM.   ' 
tached,  and  thus  fit  the  ear  to  receive  and  lo 
hear,  with  the  greatest  advantage,  aod  tbe 
least  pain  or  inconvmience,   sottoria  of   all    { 
kinds. 

The  cavity  behind  the  membrane  ii  filled  i 
with  air,  which  is  occasionally  changed,  by  | 
the  Euslaehian  tuitt,  formed  Jor  the  pnrpoae.  ' 
Several  compartmeutaof  the  cavity,  called  lb*  i 
M»sleid  etilM,  are  also  tilled  wi:h  it.  and  ihey  , 
ate  supposed  (o  extend  the  effect  «r  vibnt-  ' 
tions  communicated  to  it  ihrotigh  the  mem- 
brane. The  nerve  C.  A.  by  iia  royaierioiu 
inHtience,  conveya    the    impressions    to  the 

We  have  perhaps  aaid  enough  at  the  pra- 
•eikt  lime  on  this  very  carioua  and  iottrnetive    | 
aubject,  bat  shall  rcanme  it. 


^ 
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fVr  tk0  Anuneem  Ptm§  Magazitu, 

A  ttttch  of  the  lilfb  of   HeniMi4o  Caiict« 
and  tbe  Couqiieit  of  Mexico** 

The  Cooqneet  of  Mexico  by  Heniendo 
('orte6>  at  the  head  of  a  few  handred  Span- 
iards, forma  one  of  the  most  romantic  of  these 
epieodee  in  history,  which  give  color  to  the 
laying,  that  **  Truth  is  stronger  than  Fiction.'' 

Hernando  Cortes  was  bom  in  Medella,  a 
town  in  the  south  eastern  comer  of  Estra ma- 
dura,  a  prorince  of  Spain,  in  1485.     His  fa- 
ther,  Martin  Cortes  de  Mony,  was  a  captain 
of  infantry,  in  moderate  circumstances  ;  and, 
judging  from  history,  both  he  and  his  wife 
were  much  beloved  for  their  excellent  quali- 
ties.   At  the  age  of  fourteen  Cortes  was  sent 
to  College,  his  father  thinking  that  he  would 
prefer  a  profession  to  any  other  mode  of  life. 
Bat  this  Cortes    did  not  like;    and,  after 
spending  two  years  at  college,  he  returned 
home.    He  was  unemployed  for  a  year :  but. 
It  the  end  of  that  time,  he  declined  his  in* 
tentioD  oC  entering  the  army ;  and,  his  pa- 
TVBM  making  no  objections,  he   did  so.    It 
was,  however,  many  years  before  he  saw  ac- 
tive service;  and,  in  1504,  he  embarked  for 
the  Island  of  Uispaniola,  where  he  remained 
for  many  years,  and  practised  the  profession 
of  an  Agricahurist,  till  the  Groveroor,  Diego 
yeia8qae%  undertook    the    suljugation    ot 
Cuba.    Cortes  joined    this  expedition  as  a 
folimteer,  took  an  active  part  in  all  its  stir- 
ring events,  and  so  distinguished  himself,  that 
he  acquired  great  renown. 

After  this  he  remained  unemployed  till 
1518 ;  when  Velasquez  determined  to  send  an 
expedition  to  conquer  Mexico,  of  which  coun- 
try be  had -heard  exaggerated  accounts,  from 
Indians,  and  others  who  had  visited  it,  and 
who  characterized  it  as  a  country  abounding 
m  gold  and  other  precious  metals.  He  se- 
lected Hernando  Cortes  as  the  most  suitable 
peraon  to  be  the  commander  of  the  Armada : 
bnt,  after  he  had  conferred  the  command,  he 
ebanged  his  mind»  and  would  have  recalled 
it,  but  could  not :  for  Cortes  and  himself  had 
keretofore  been  the  most  inveterate  enemies. 
Nevertheless,  Velasquez  knew  "  That  a  mine 

*  The  writer  would  remark,  that  he  has 
been  indebted,  in  the  compilation  of  the  fol. 
lowing  article,  to  **  The  Despatches  of  Cor- 
tes," edited  by  Geo.  Folsom ;  De  Solis's  Con- 
J  nest  of  Mexico,  and  Prescott's  Conquest  of 
texico  :  books  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
recommended  to  our  lovers  of  historical  lore. 


of  gold  was  contained  within  the  casket  of 
Cortes'  breast  ;*'  and  that  he  possessed  quali- 
ties which  fitted  him  more  eminently  for 
the  undertaking,  than  any  other  person  on 
the  islands :  and  it  was  on  this  ground  that 
he  first  bestowed  the  command.  Cortes  set 
sail  in  the  same  year,  1518,  op  the  18ih  of 
November,  having  under  his  command  se- 
veral small  vessels,  which  were  severally 
commanded  by  Pedro  de  Alvaredo,  Chris- 
toval  de  Olid,  Ahmzo  de  Avilla,  Velasquez 
de  Leon  and  Gonsalvo  de  Sandoval,  all  of 
whom  took  important  parts  in  the  conquest. 

He  landed  in  Mexico  in  the  mouth  of  De- 
cember, and  the  day  following,  fought  a  bat- 
tle with  the  inhabitants,  defeating  tnem  with 
much  loss.     And  here  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  his  long  career  of  extraordinary 
success,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  pene- 
trate into  the  ver)'  heart  of  the  empire,  with 
but  a  few  hundred  Spaniards  under  his  com* 
mand,    defeating    immense  armies  of  the 
natives,  and  taking  villages,  towns  and  cities 
without  number.     Montezumna,  the  emperor 
of  Mexico,  hearing  of   the    arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  having  thrown  every  obstacle 
in  his  power  in  their  way,  at  last  however 
felt  himself  compelled  to  extend  an  mvita- 
tion  to  them  to  visit  him  in  his  capital,  fear- 
ing that  if  he  did  not,  they  would  wrest  the 
empire  from  him  by  force.    Meanwhile  Cortes, 
having  once    begun  the  conquest,   was  re- 
solved on  its  completion ;  and,  to  effect  this 
purpose,  and  cut  ofi  all  hope  ot  escape,  he 
caused  the  vessels  which  had  brought  them 
to  the  coast  to  be  destroyed,  with  the  €;z- 
ception  of  one  of  small  size.*    This  perhaips 
18  one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in 
the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man.     History 
indeed  affords  examples  of  a  similar  expe- 
dient   in    emergencies:     but  no  where  the 
chances  of  success  were  so  precarious,   and 
defeat  would  have  been  so  disastrous. 

Had  he  failed.  It  might  well  have  seemed 
an  act  of  madness  !  Yet  it  was  the  result  of 
deliberate  calculation.  He  had  set  fortime, 
fame,  life  itself,  all  upon  the  cast,  and  must 
abide  the  issue.  There  was  no  alternative 
in  his  mind,  but  to  succeed  or  perish.  The 
measure  he  adopted  greatly  increased  the 
chances  of  success :  but,  to  carry  it  into  ex- 
ecution, in  the  face  of  an  incensed  soldiery, 
was  an  act  of  refolution  that  has  few  paral- 
lels in  history ! 

*Bernal  Diaz  Hist,  of  the  Conquest. 
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The  cry  now  was;— •  To  Mexico!  To 
Mexico!'  The  soldiers  forgot  their  anger, 
and  were  eager  to  he  led  on  to  conquest. 
The  general,  however,  according  to  his  cus- 
tom, made  a  short  speech  to  the  soldiery  be- 
fore marching.  "  He  told  lh«ra  they  were 
now  to  embark  in  earnest,  on  an  enterprise 
which  had  been  the  great  object  of  their  de- 
sires; that  the  blessed  Savior  would  carry 
them  victorious,  through  even  battle  with 
their  enemies!  "Indeed,"  he  added,  *•  this 
assurance  must  be  our  stay ;  for  every  other 
refuge  i>  now  cut  off,  but  that  afforded  by  the 
providence  of  God,  and  your  own  stout  hearts. 
He  ended  by  comparing  their  achievements 
to  those  of  the  Ancient  Romans,  in  phrases 
of  honeyed  eloquence  far  beyond  anything  I 
can  repeat,"  says  the  brave  and  simple- 
hearied  Bernal  Diaz,  who  heard  them. 

Cortes  was  indeed  master  of  that  eloquence 
which  went  to  the  soldiers*  hearts;  for  their 
sympathies  were  his,  and  he  shared  in  tliat 
romantic  spirit  which  belonged  to  them. 
*•  We  are  ready  to  obey  you,"  they  cried,  as 
with  one  voice;  *'  Our  fortunes,  fur  better  or 
worse,  are  cast  with  yours;"  and,  with  these 
words,  the  little  army,  buoyant  with  high 
hopes,  and  lofty  plans  of  conquest,  set  /or- 
ward  on  the  march  to  Mexico,  on  the  16ih 
August,  1519. 

The  task  was  now  indeed  commenced ;  and 
Montezuma,  after  throwing  the  most  danger- 
ous obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Spaniards,  in 
the  hope  of  making  them  turn  back,  and 
causing  them  to  6ght  many  severe  battles, 
all  of  which  he  afterwards  denied,  though 
it  was  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  permitted 
them  to  approach  the  capital ;  and,  on  the 
8th  of  November,  1519,  they  entered  it,  and 
were  kindly  received  by  Montezuma,  and  ac 
coromodations  of  a  princely  character  were 
assigned  to  them  lor  quarters.  But  the  rest- 
less spirit  of  Cortes  determined  him  to 
take  possession  of  the  city ;  and,  in  ac- 
complishing this  object,  he  used  every  means 
within  his  power.  Montezuma  was  seized 
and  made  a  prisoner,  though  the  Spaniards 
endeavored  to  impose  upon  the  people  the 
idea,  that  he  was  still  their  lord  and  king. 
They  thought,  by  allowing  him  a  show  of 
sovernignty,  to  rule  in  his  name,  until  they 
had  taken  measures  for  securing  their  safety 
and  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  The  idea 
of  employing  a  monarch  as  a  tool  for  the 
government  of  his   own  kingdom,  if  a  rare 


one  in  the  age  of  Cortes,  is  certainly  not  so 
in  ours. 

But  the  Mexicans,  a  fierce  and  warlike 
people,  were  not  disposed  to  submit  tamely  to 
this,  and  rose  op  in  arms  to  recover  tbeir 
monarch  and  their  freedom.  At  the  Botidta- 
tion  of  his  enemies,  however,  Montezuma 
endeavored  to  appease  the  people,  by  appear- 
ing before  them  :  but  it  was  useless.  The 
Mexicans,  too  much  incensed  to  heed  him*  at 
a  signal,  poured  a  shower  of  missiles,  upoa 
the  spot  where  he  stood,  one  of  which  proTed 
fatal  to  hfm,  after  he  had  lingered  two  or 
three  days. 

And  here  I  must  pause,  to  say  a  few 
words  in  admiration  of  this  unfortunate  mo- 
narch, who  had  swayed  the  sceptre  with 
such  consummate  policy  and  wisdom,  and  who 
was  held  in  greater  reverence  and  awe  than 
any  other  prince  of  his  lineage,  or  any  indeed 
who  ever  sat  on  a  throne  in  this  western 
world.  With  him  may  he  said  to  have  tei^ 
minated  the  royal  line  of  Aztecs,  and  the 
glory  to  have  passed  away  from  the  empire 
which  uuder  him  had  reached  the  xsnith  oi 
its  prosperity. 

( To  be  concluded*) 


^ 


THB  GENERALS  IN   CAMP. 

The  contrast  of  the  two  commanding  Gen- 
erals, Taylor  and  Arista,  in  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war,  was  characteristic  of 
the  different  institutions  under  which  they 
lived.  There  was  a  semi< barbaric  sptsador 
associated  wiih  Arista's,  according  with  the 
despotism  of  the  Mexican  governments,  a 
simplicity  about  that  of  Taylor's  'equally  sig- 
nidcant  of  pure  Republican  institutions. 

The  marquee  of  the  commanding  General 
of  the  Mexican  forces  was  bell-shaped,  and 
of  great  size.  The  material  of  which  it  was 
composed,  was  ornamented  by  parti  colored 
stripes;  giving  it  a  holiday  appearance. 
Around  it  were  stationed  gaily  dressed  ofii- 
cers  who  glistened  in  the  sun,  and  were  ever 
ready  to  pay  the  most  abject  respect  to  their 
chief.—Led  horses  richly  caparisoned  sbwly 
paced  in  sight.  Protecting  its  rear,  like  coa* 
tinued  labyrinthian  walls,  were  arranged  the 
equioage  of  the  camp.  Pack  saddles  for  five 
hundred  mules  were  tastefully  placed  for  dis- 
play, and  their  loads  near  by,  heaped  up  ia 
prodigal  confusion.  To  the  poor  Mezicaa 
soldier,  bivouacked  in  the  open  air,  this  wealth 
seemed  a  vision  of  a  fairy  land,  and  its  con- 
ventional possessor,  rich  beyond  their  iroa^* 
ation,  and  powerful  beyond  comparison. 

Bands  of  rude  music  almost  constantly  rent 
the  air  wilh  their  noisy  labor.     The  f^uroiture 
of  the  marquee  was  rich  ;  the  costly  figured 
cliebts  of  the  camp  were  the  ornamental  fur-* 
niture;  upon  their  Tops  reposed  in  osteatatioo* 
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!be  bet  TV  silTer  service  of  the  table,  or  the 
elegantly  tinUhed  •*  ma,»s  ol  the  campaign." 
It)  this  array,  sat  the  commanding  Genemi, 
surrounded  by  bis  numerous  staff— his  clothes 
of  ^ay  colors  and  laced  to  vulgar  profusion. 
Visits  of  business  were  conducted  with  pomp 
and  needless  delays ;  long  lines  of  officials 
stared  and  leered,  and  were  impudent  or 
cringing,  as  suited  their  purposes  best.  Mu- 
si*:  rolled,  sabres  and  muskets  rattled,  and 
the  buzz  of  inflated  s^reatness  and  hollow  pre- 
tence, was  triumphant. 

About  a  mile  above  the  city  of  Mata- 
moras,  a  little  distance  from  the  banks  of  the 
Bio  Grande,  are  to  he  seen  (June  Ist..)  some 
stunted,  ill  shaped  trees,  which  bend  their 
gnarled  and  almost  leafless  limbs  over  a 
groap  of  three  or  four  small  tents,  only  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  common  soldier  in  their 
rear,  in  this,  that  they  are  heteroirenously 
disposed  of  for  shade,  instead  of  being  in  a 
line,  regardless  of  all  else  than  military  pre- 
cision. The  plain  about  is  dotted  over  with 
thousands  of  tents,  before  many  of  which 
were  ariillery,  and  groups  o(  men  and  sol- 
diers :  and  over  some  waved  in  triuiAphant 
folds  our  national  flag,  giving  promise  of 
more  importance  and  pomp,  than  the  little 
knot  to  which  V7e  have  paniculaily  alluded. 
We  wended  our  way  on  towards  the  dwarf- 
ish trees  that  were  distinguished,  from  being 
a  few  feet  higher  than  the  surrounding  brush, 
and  lor  the  little  group  of  tents  that  rested 
beneath  them,  for  they  were  pointed  out  as 
marking  the  head-quarters  of  the  command- 
ing General  of  a  triumphant  American  army. 
Not  the  slightest  token  was  visible,  to  maric 
one  tent  in  the  group  from  another,  there 
were  no  sentinels  or  any  military  parade  pre- 
seat ;  a  chubby  lun-bumt  child,  **  belonging 
to  the  camp,*'  was  playing  near  by  in  the 
grass,  temporarilv  arrested  in  its  wanderings 
by  some  insect  of  unusual  size  that  was  del- 
ving in  the  dust.  We  presented  ourselves  at 
the  opening  oi  one  of  the  tents,  before  which 
was  standing  a  dragoon's  horse,  much  used 
by  hard  service. '  Upon  a  camp  stool  at  our 

left,  sat  General ,  in  bnsy  conversation 

with  a  hearty  looking  old  gentleman,  sitting 
on  a  box,  cushioned  with  an  Arkansas  blan- 
ket, dressed  in  Attakapas  pantaloons  and  a 
linen  roundabout,  and  remarVable  for  a  bright 
flashing  eye,  a  high  forehead,  a  larmer  look, 
and  "  rough  and  ready**  appearance.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that  this  per- 
sonage was  General  Taylor,  the  commanding 
hero  of  two  of  the  most  remarkable  battles 
on  record,  and  the  man  who,  by  his  tirmness 
and  decision  of  character,  has  shed  lustre 
upon  the  American  arms. 

There  was  no  pomp  about  his  tent;  a 
couple  of  rough  blue  chests  served  lor  his 
table,  on  which  were  strown  in  masterly  con- 
fusion a  variety  of  official-looking  documents. 
A  quiet- looking  citizen-dressed  personage 
made  his  appearance  upon  hearing  the  sig- 
nificant call  of  *'  Ben,**  bearing  on  a  tin  sal- 
ver, a  couple  of  black  bottles  and  shining 
t  mblers,  arranged  around  an  earthen  pitcher 


tf  Rio  Grande  water.  These  refreshments 
were  deposited  upon  a  stool,  and  *•  we  helped 
ourselves,"  by  invitation.  We  bore  to  the 
General  a  comiplimcniary  gift  from  some  of 
his  fellow  citizens  ol  New  Orleans,  which  he 
declined  receiving  for  the  present,  giving  at 
the  same  time  a  short,  but  *»  hard  sense"  lec- 
ture, on  the  impropriety  of  naming  children  ^ 
and  places  after  men  before  they  were  dead,  > 
or  of  his  receiving  a  present  for  his  services  c 
**  before  the  campaign,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned,  was  finished."— .V.  O.  Trap. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OREGON  AS  IT  IS. 

Description    of  Oregon  writleq  by  Rev. 

Mr.  Hines,  who  has  lesided  in  Oregon  as  a 

Methodist  Missionary  for  many  years,  and 

has  recently   returned  to  this  country  by 

way  of  China. 

"  Mr.  Hincs  describes  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory as  bounded  Northerly  120  miles  by 
Puget  Inlet,  and  from  the  Eastern  termina- 
tion  of  that  Inlet  by  a  ridge  of  mountains 
which  divides  the  waters  of  Frazer's  river 
from  those  which  flow  into  the  Columbia — 
said  rid^e  extending  in  a  direction  East 
North-Last  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Ac 
cording  to  this  definition,  the  United  States 
have  got  nearly  '^the  whole  of  Oregcm," 
though  thay  have  stopped  a  long  way  short 
of  54.40.  The  natural  boimdary  described 
by  Mr.  Hines,  is  the  boundary  which  would 
have  resulted  from  Mr.  Calhoun's  able  ar- 
gument in  support  of  the  American  title,  ad- 
dressed to  the  British  Minister,  Mr.  Paken- 
ham.  Mr.  C.  claimed  for  the  U.  S.  all  the 
country  drained  by  the  Oregon  or  Colum- 
bia river.  It  is  however  better  to  adopt  the 
49th  parallel,  agreeably  to  the  Treaty  just 
signed  and  ratified  by  the  American  Go- 
vernment, (and  which  is  sure  to  be  signed 
and  ratified  by  the  British  Governmeni,)  be- 
cause it  leaves  no  chance  for  future  difier- 
ences,  and  gives  us  a  territory  more  sym- 
metrical and  compact. 

"  The  Pacific  coast  which  falls  to  us 
under  Treaty,  is  aliout  450  miles  In  length, 
extending  from  lat.  42  to  Cape  Flattery  at 
the  eutrance  of  Puget  Inlet.  Along  the 
Inlet  we  have  a  *'  water  front"  of  120 
miles ;  making  a  total  of  near  600  miles  of 
coast,  without  including  the  gulf  which  pro- 
jects from  the  East  end'^f  Puget  Inlet,  far 
to  the  Southward,  commenly  called  Admi- 
ralty  Inlet.  These  two  Inlets,  the  latter  of 
which  is  wholly  ours — conuin  a  plenty  of 
harbors,  and  they  are  the  only  good 
harbors  we  possess  on  that  coast     South  of 
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Cape  Flattery,  the  only  haibor  which  a  ship 
can  enter  is  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river, 
and  that,  as  all  our  readers  know,  is  diffi- 
cult of  access*  and  often    extremely  dan- 


I 


gerous. 


♦*The  area  of  surface  embraced  within 
American  Oregon  as  defined  by  the  Treaty, 
is  probably  not  less  than  300,000  square 
miles  ;  or  more  than  six  times  that  of  the 
Slate  of  New  York.  The  country  about 
Puget  Sound,  which  has  been  generally 
described  as  an  excellent  agricultural  dis- 
trict, is  represented  by  Mr.  Hines  as  ex- 
treniely  barren,  although  *'  level  and  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful."  Strictly  spenking,.he 
says,  there  is  no  soil.  The  prairies  are 
covered  with  shingle,  or  small  stones,  with 
scarcely  any  admixture  of  earth.  Indeed 
there  are  but  few  places  on  this  somewhat 
extensive  tract,  where  any  thing  can  be 
raised.  And  this,  be  it  observed,  is  the 
tract,  or  district,  about  which  two  great  na- 
tions have  been  disputing  these  thirty  years, 
and  for  the  possession  of  which  they  have 
at  times  been  in  imminent  danger  of  inour- 
rinrr  the  direst  calamities. — Jour,  of  Com. 

Hope  always. — "The  first  question 
which  should  present  itself  to  you  in  the 
management  of  a  particular  case  is  this — Is 
the  disease  one  of  which  the  patient  may 
recover,  or  is  not  1  There  are,  indeed,  too 
many  cases  in  which  the  patient's  condition 
is  so  manifestly  hopeless,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble  for  you  to  overlook  it.  Let  me,  how- 
ever, caution  you  that  you  do  not,  in  any 
instance,  arrive  too  hastily  at  this  conclu- 
sion. .  Our  knowledge  is  not  so  absolute  and 
certain  as  to  prevent  even  well-informed 
persons  being  occasionally  mi.staken  on  this 
point.  This  is  true  especially  with  respect 
to  the  alTeetions  of  internal  organs.  Indivi- 
duals have  been  restored  to  health  who 
were  supposed  to  be  dying  of  disease  in  the 
lungs  or  mescntpric  glands.  But  it  is  also 
true,  though  to  a  less  extent,  with  respect  to 
diseases  of  pans  which  are  situated  exter- 
nally. 1  know  females  who  are  now  alive 
and  well,  who  were  supposed  to  labor  un- 
der some  fatal  malignant  disease;  and  I 
could  mention  many  cases  in  which  patients 
have  recovered  of  what  had  been  regarded 
as  an  incurable  disease  of  a  joint.  It  is  a 
good  rule  in  the  practice  of  cur  art,  as  in 
the  common  affairs  of  life,  for  us  to  look  on 
the  favorable  side  of  the  question,  as  far  as 
we  can  consistently  with  reason  do  so.  A 
sanguine  mind  tempered  by  a  good  judg- 
ment is  the  best  for  a  medical  practitioner. 
Those  who  from  physical  causes  or  habit 


are  of  a  desponding  character,  will  some- 
times abandon  a  patient  to  a  speedy  death, 
whom  another  would  have  preserved  alto- 
gether, or  for  a  considerable  time." — Bro- 
die^s  Lectures, 


Be  Quiet. — "  There  are  many  diseases 
which,  for  the  most  part,  undergo  a  sponta- 
neous cure;  and  we  should  always  be  very 
cautious  how,  in  such  cases,  we  disturb  the 
natural  process.  A  prudent  physician 
watches  a  case  of  measles  and  small  pox, 
but  ic  is  only  on  some  special  occasions  that 
he  ventures  to  have  recourse  to  any  active 
remedies.  The  surgeon  ought  to  be  influ- 
enced by  similar  views  in  the  management 
of  the  cases  which  come  under  his  care  : 
those,  especially,  in  which  the  patient  suf- 
Ters  from  the  effects  of  mechanical  injury. 
The  animal  system  is  not  like  a  clock  or  a 
steam-engine,  which,  being  broken,  you 
must  send  to  the  clock-maker  or  cno-ineerto 
mend  it,  and  which  cannot  be  repaired  other- 
wise. The  living  machine,  unlike  the 
works  of  human  invention,  has  the  power  of 
repairing  itself;  it  contains  within  itself  its 
own  engineer,  who,  for  the  most  part,  re- 
quires no  more  than  some  very  slight  assist- 
ance at  our  hands.  We  bring  the  edges  of 
a  wound  into  contact,  but  the  vascular  union, 
which  constitutes  the  healing  by  the  first 
intention,  is  the  work  of  a  higher  art  than 
any  that  we  profess  to  practice.  If  this 
mode  of  union  fails,  and  the  wound  is  to  be 
healed  by  granulations  still  this  is  a  simple 
fracture,  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  place  the 
two  ends  of  the  bones  in  a  proper  position, 
and  keep  them  in  it.  The  process  by  which 
they  are  made  to  unite,  so  as  to  be  again 
consolidated  into  one  bone,  is  not  under  our 
domii.ion  and  control.  These  are,  it  is  trne, 
examples  of  slighter  and  simpler  injury ; 
but  even  In  those  in  which  the  jury  is  more 
severe  and  complicated,  it  is  easy  for  us  to 
interfere  to  the  patient's  disadvantage  ;  and 
in  fact  It  may  be  truly  said,  that  there  is, 
on  the  whole,  more  harm  done  by  too  much 
than  there  is  by  too  little  interference." — 
Brodie's  Lectures, 


\ 


Westioard ! — A  covered  wagon  of  extraor- 
dinary dimensions,  with  (our  horses  attached, 
passed  through  St.  Louis  en  route  for  Wiscon- 
sin. We  did  not  ascertain  whence  it  came. 
There  were  several  persons  snugly  housed  in 
it,  who  appeared  to  have  made  every  arrange- 
ment fur  support  and  comturi. — A  cooking 
stove  was  furnishing  supplies  and  other  house- 
hold appendages  were  in  readiness  to  admio- 
isier  lu  all  the  outward  wants  and  necessities 
of  the  occupants  of  the  emigrating  doroicil. 
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BUTTER  MAKING  IN  THB  WGST. 

Extract  of  a   letter  in  the  Prarie  Farmer, 

from  Mr.  G.  Vials,  of  Cook  County,  Illinois. 

There  is  much  poor  buiier  made  in  the 
country,  but  (here  are  many  who  make  it  of 
as  good  quality  as  the  butter  of  Orange 
county.  New  York,  which  shows  that  the 
fault  18  not  in  tiie  climate  or  in  the  grass; 
but  there  are  many  re:i8ons.  The  country  is 
comparaiively  new,  and  many  of  us  have  not 
the  conveniences  that  they  have  in  older  set« 
tied  places. 

A  good  dry  cellar  and  pure  cold  water  are 
ibdispensably  necessary,  and  we  may  say  too, 
that  ice  is  very  necessary  in  warm  weather 
to  regulate  the  cream  to  the  right  tempera- 
ture lor  churning.  Then  the  greatest  secret 
is  to  work  out  every  panicle  of  the  butter- 
milk — then  add  nothing  to  it  except  a  suffi- 
cient quauiitv  of  salt,  (it  should  be  rock  salt, 
ground.)  The  firkins  should  be  made  oi 
white  oak,  or  white  ash,  free  from  sap — 
or  which  is  still  better,  the  wild  mulberry. 
They  should  be  made  with  two  heads,  per- 
fectly tight,  and  smooth  inside*  to  hold  about 
seventy <tive  or  eighty  pounds,  or  about  ten 
gallons ;  and  when  made  of  oak  or  ash 
ahould  be  soaked,  say  twenty*fi*ur  hours, 
with  warm  water  impregnated  a  lidle  with 
salt,  to  take  out  the  acid  that  remains  in  the 
oak  or  ash.  i  believe  there  is  none  in  the 
mulberry.  As  soon  as  tlie  butter  is  ready, 
pack  it  immediately  in  the  firkins,  and  till  it 
as  soon  as  possible  to  within  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  of  the  head ;  and  head  it  up  and 
fill  up  the  space  under  the  head  with  brine, 
through  the  head — then  stop  the  hole  ti^ht 
with  wood  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  makmg 
is  completed.  The  next  thing  is  to  preserve 
it  through  the  warm  weather. 

I  find  the  best  way  for  preserving  it  is  to 
take  an  empty  salt  barrel,  and  put  three  or 
four  inches  deep  of  sail  in  the  bottom — then 
set  the  firkins  in  the  barrel  on  the  salt — pack 
salt  in  the  barrel  around  the  firkins  till  the 
barrel  i  full — then  put  it  away  in  a  cold  dry 
cellar  and  let  ii  remain  there  till  cold  wea- 
ther, when  it  will  be  good  and  fresh,  and  fit 
for  any  market. 

People  who  have  no  cellars  will  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  pack  it  in  salt  in  this  way, 
as  the  salt  will  keep  the  heat  and  air  in  a 
measure  from  the  firkins ;  and  it  is  but  little 
trouble  and  no  expense.  If  you  take  a  clean 
barrel,  the  firkins  should  of  course  be  clean 
aad  new. 

Cook  Co.,  Illo.,  1846. 


Ferocious  Attack  by  a  Panther.— Mr.  Wil- 
liam W.  Rice,  of  Attakapas,  has  given  an 
account  of  a  singular  occurrence  which  took 
place  oa  the  plantation  of  nis  fatlier,  Mr. 
John  Rice,  Bayou  Sate,  on  the  night  of  the 
4th  ioatant.  At  about  nine  o'clock,  a  negro 
maa  named  Isaac,  a  valuable  mechanic  be- 


longing to  Mr.  Henry  C.  Dwight,  of  Frank- 
lin, was  standing  near  a  cabin  in  the  negro 
quarters,  when  a  large  panther  came  up  to 
wiihin  a  few  paces  of  him  It  was  a  moon, 
light  night,  and  he  could  see  the  paniher 
crouched  ready  to  spring  upon  him.  He  im- 
mediately commenced  reireaiing  towards 
where  a  number  of  negroes  were  collected, 
with  bis  eyes  on  the  animal.  After  backing 
a  few  paces,  the  negro  turned  to  run,  when 
the  panther  sprang  upon  him  from  a  distance 
of  about  ten  feet,  seizing  the  left  arm,  near 
the  shoulder,  in  the  mouth,  striking  his  claws 
into  ihe  negro's  back.  The  negro  was 
thrown  down,  hut  immediately  arose  partially, 
still  in  the  grasp  of  the  panther,  and  called 
loudly  for  assistance.  His  cries  gathered  the 
negroes  and  dogs,  but  the  panther  held  on 
some  time,  even  after  the  dogs  had  seized 
him. — Through  the  aid  of  the  dogs  on  which 
the  panther  turned,  the  negro  freed  himself 
from  the  uncomfortable  embrace,  but  the  fe- 
rocious animal  renewed  the  attack,  springing 
upon  and  seizing  him  by  the  left  shoulder. 
fiy  this  time  several  collected  with  clubs  and 
axes,  and  the  man  Isaac  made  his  escape, 
with  his  arm  and  shoulder  dreadfully  lacer- 
ated, and  his  back  severely  scratched,  while 
the  panther  made  for  the  bayou  pursued  by 
the  dogs.  In  the  mean  time  a  gun  was  pro- 
cured, and  the  animal  shot,  while  engaged  m 
a  furious  fight  wiih  the  dogs.  He  measured 
eight  feet  trom  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail, 
and  weighed  from  150  to  175  lbs.  The  ani- 
mal is  the  Cougar,  or  Puma  (Felts  concolor,) 
commonly  called  in  this  country,  the  Panther, 
and  is  the  largest  and  most  formidable  of  the 
Cat  kind  in  Norih  America. 

Wonders  of  Philosophy. — The  polvpue  re- 
ceives new  life  from  the  knife  which  is  lift- 
ed to  destioy  it.  The  fiy  spider  lays  an  egg 
as  large  as  iisell.  There  are  4,041  muscles  in 
a  caterpillar.  Hook  discovered  14,000  mir- 
rors in  the  eyes  of  a  drone  ;  and  to  effect  the 
respiration  of  a  carp,  13,000  arteries,  vessels, 
veins,  and  bones,  &c..  are  necessary.  The 
body  of  every  spider  couiains  four  Httle  mas- 
ses, pierced  with  a  multitude  of  imperceptible 
holes,  each  hole  permitting  the  passage  of  a 
sinsle  thread ;  all  the  threads,  to  the  amount 
of  1,000  to  each  mass,  join  together,  when 
they  come  out,  and  make  thread,  with  which 
the  spider  spins  its  web ;  so  that  what  we 
call  a  spider's  thread,  consists  of  more  than 
1,000  united.  Leuenhoeck,  by  means  of 
microscopes,  observed  spiders  no  longer  than 
a  grain  of  sand,  who  spun  threads  so  fine 
that  it  took  4,000  of  them  to  equal  in  magni- 
tude a  single  hair. — Selected. 


f 


If  laboring  men  would  save  6  cents  a  day 
it  would  be  8^4  a  year,  etiuaj  to  a  capital  of 
9350 ;  how  much  more  pleasure  it  would  af- 
ford a  family,  on  trhe  small  sum,  to  take  a 
good  local  paper,  and  make  a  selection  of 
choice  books  for  a  library,  which  can  enter- 
tain us  on  rainy  days,  when  unwell,  or  of 
winter  evenings ! 
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A   VICTORY. 

The  joy-bell«  peal  a  merry  time 

Along  ihe  erening  air : 
The  crackling  bonfires  turn  ihe  sky 

All  crimson  with  the  glare  ; 
Bold  music  fills  ihe  startled  streets 

With  mirth-inspiring  sound  ; 
The  gapinsr  camion's  reddening  breath 

Wakes  thunder-shouts  around ; 
And  thousand  joyful  voices  cry« 

"  Huzza !  lluz'za  !  a  Viciory  !** 

A  little  girl  stood  at  the  door, 

And  with  her  kitten  played  ; 
Less  wild  and  (Vulicsome  than  she. 

That  rosy  prattling  maid. 
Sudden  her  cheek  turns  ghastly  white  ; 

Her  eye  with  fear  is  filled. 
And  rushing  in-of-doo  s,  she  screams— 

"  My  brother  Willie's  killed  !" 
And  thousand  joyful  voices  cry, 

"  Huzza  !  Huzza  !  a  Victory !" 

A  mother  sat  in  thoughtful  ease, 

A  knitting  by  the  fire. 
Plying  the  needle's  thrifty  task 

Witn  hands  that  never  lire  : 
She  tore  her  few  grey  hairs,  and  shndk'd 

**  My  joy  on  earth  is  done  ! 
Oh  !  who  will  lay  me  in  my  grave  ? 

Oh  !  God  !  my  son  !  my  son  !" — 
And  thousand  joyful  voices  cry, 

"  Huzza  !  Huzza  !  a  Viciory  !" 

A  youthful  wife  the  threshold  crossed, 

With  matron's  treasure  blessed  ; 
A  smiling  infant  nestling  lay 

In  slumber  at  her  breast. 
She  spoke  no  word,  she  heaved  no  sigh, 

The  widow's  tale  to  tell ; 
But  like  a  corpse,  all  white  and  stiff. 

Upon  the  earth-floor  fell. — 
And  thousand  joyful  voices  cry, 

«*  Huzza  !  Huzza  !  a  Victory  !" 

An  old  weak  man,  with  hend  of  snow. 

And  years  threescore  and  ten. 
Looked  in  upon  his  cabin-home, 

And  anguish  seized  him  then. 
He  helped  not  wife,  nor  helpless  babe, 

Matron,  nor  little  maid  : 
One  scalding  tear,  one  choking  sob — 

He  knelt  him  down  and  prayed. 
And  thousand  joyful  voices  cry, 

"  Huzza  !  Huzza  '.  a  Viciory  !" 

The  Ret.  R.  E.  B.  Maclellan. 

Jerrold'i  Mag* 


For  the  Amerksan  Penny  Mitgasine. 
ENIGMA,  No.  II. 

I  am  composed  of  16  letters. 
My  12,  3,  8,  10,  was  a  fovoriieol  God. 
My  2,  4,  11,  6,  is  a  lake  in  North  America. 
My  2,  8,  4,  12,  is  a  lake  in  Scotland. 
My  8,  16, 13,  8»  4, 8,  is  a  river  in  the  Riu- 
fiian  empire. 


My  12,  6,  7, 10,  2,  S,  4,  14,  is  that  withoat 
which  we  cannot  be  happy. 

My  1,  8,  12,5, 2,  9,  is  a' river  ia  Hindoetan. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  great  States- 
man* J.  M.  P. 


RECEIPTS* 


For  a  Fit  oj  Despondency ;  look  on  the 
good  things  which  God  has  given  you  in  this 
world,  and  at  those  which  he  has  promised  to 
his  followers  in  the  next.  He  who  goe*  into 
his  garden  to  look  for  cobwebs  and  spiders, 
no  doubt  will  find  ihem,  while  he  who  looks 
for  a  flower  may  return  into  his  house  with 
one  blooming  in  his  bosom.  Referred  to 
Psalms  32d.  8. 


Cooking  Veal, 

BY  MISS  Leslie's  **  seventy  fiyb  receipts.'' 

Godiveau. — Take  a  large  piece  of  fillet  of 
veal,  free  from  lat  or  skin.  Mince  it  small, 
and  then  pound  it  in  a  moriar  till  it  is  a 
smooth  paste.  Afterwards  lub  it  through  a 
cullender  or  seive. 


Examine  all  the  false  theologies  of  the  an- 
cients and  moderns ;  read,  in  Homer  or  Hesi« 
od,  the  religious  codes  of  the  Greeks ;  study 
those  of  the  fiudhists,  those  of  (be  firahmios, 
those  of  the  Mahommedans :  you  will  find  in 
them  not  only  systems  revolting  in  their  yiews 
of  the  Deity,  but  you  will  there  meet  the 
grossest  errors  concerning  the  material  world ; 
their  theology  will  doubtless  be  revolting  to 
you  ;  but  their  natural  philosophy  too 
and  their  astronomy,  always  bound  to  their 
religion,  will  present  the  most  absurd  no- 
tions. Selected. 
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SAUL   AND    DAVID. 


Divid  ivas  a  man  whose  characler  ptaenta 
I  iodaKribable  inleresl  to  one  who  has 
daljMiidkd  it,  in  the  various  aspecls  in 
whidi  h  ia  presenied  in  the  sacred  volume. 
Hia  biography  is  one  of  the  inosumiarfc. 
iblflarer  drawn,  and  the  character  u  dis- 
plajs  ia  one  worthy  of  high  admiralion,  and 
■boonda  in  acenes  and  circumslaiicts  less 
nnlung  for  [heir  variety  and  proper  interest 
ibao  for  the  lustre  ihey  ibrow  upon  his  prin- 
ciples and  his  motives.  We  might  remark 
of  him  with  peculiar  emph:;ais,  that  none 
but  an  old  man  oan  fiilly  appreciate  the 
character  of  this  second  king  of  Israel :  for 
it  seems  lo  require  a  large  perl  of  a  life  to 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him, 
under  all  the  variety  of  situations  in  which 
he  was  placed,  and  haliiiuallv  to  employ 
his  derotional  poems  with  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  ibeJr  beauiiea  and  excel  lenc  ins,  and 
with  all  their  proper  personal  effect. 
We  might  safely  challen^  any  man, 


however  extenai  re  his  reading,  « van  if  be 
were  familiar  with  the  litersttire  of  the 
world,  to  name  a  writer  or  a  persooi^e,  out 
of  the  sacred  volume,  fit  lo  be  compared 
with  David,  for  exalted  and  interesting  cb a- 
racter  in  youth  and  age  ^  wisdom,  learning 
and  fortitude,  literary  taste,  poetical  ability, 
combined  with  that  deep  and  exalted  piety, 
which  indeed  was  not  only  the  chief  orna- 
meni  of  these,  but  their  foundation  and 
aouroo. 

The  youth  of  David  offers  a  study  in  it- 
self  of  the  moat  interesting  and  instructive 
kind :  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  has  not 
received  from  any  writer  the  aUeiaion,  and 
full  consideration  which  it  merits.  The 
nure  and  exalted  pielj  which  he  imbibed  m 
childhood,  free  from  every  taint  of  stipersti- 
[ton,  oSItb  one  of  the  most  curious  and  impor- 
tant problems  to  be  derived  from  the  perusal 
ol  the  sacred  volume.  Who  were  his  in- 
structors in  the  grand  principles  of  true  fc- 
ligion  ?     What  means  were  then  enployad 
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by  th^  **  mothfers  in  Israel^"  as  well  as  by 
the  fathers,  in  malcing  those  just  impressions 
upon  the  minds  and  heMs«  the  characters 
and  lives  of  their  children  ?  How  often  do 
we,  American  parents,  find  reason  to  ask 
questions  like  these  with  extreme  solici- 
tude ?  But  the  best  part  of  David's  educa- 
tion was  that  divine  teaching  of  the  heart, 
which  no  earthly  instructor  could  bestow. 
The  fear  and  love  of  God,  early  implanted, 
gave  him  a  taste  for  the  study  of  the  works 
of  creation,  and  a  delight  in  mediuiting  on 
those  divine  perfections  of  which  they  are 
both  the  efTects  and  the  evidences. 

Of  David's  early  life,  that  is,  his  child, 
hood,  we  know  hardly  anything  .  and  that 
liule  we  have  obtained  by  inference,  from 
incidental  remarks,  here  and  there  drop- 
ped in  the  course  of  his  biographies,  and  from 
milusions  found  in  his  own  devotional  writ- 
ings. Yet  probably  we  feel  quite  familiar 
with  his  habits  and  feelings  during  that  pe- 
riod. Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  would 
be  surprized,  if  they  should  recal  and  enu* 
merate  such  passages,  and  observe  how 
few  and  how  brief  they  are.  The  truth  is, 
they  convey  much  in  few  words,  and  the 
nund  of  the  reader  comprehends  their  im- 
port* 

Our  print  represents  David,  in  the  first 
of  those  many  trials  and  dangers  to  which 
he  was  ever  exposed  by  the  enmity  of 
Saul.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  first  book  of 
Samuel,  18th  ch.,  10, 1 1th  v. :  '*  And  it  came 
to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  the  evil  spirit 
came  upon  Saul,  and  he  prophesied  in  the 
midstof  the  house,  and  David  played  with 
his  hand,  as  at  other  times,  and  there  was  a 
javelin'  in  Saul's  hand ;  and  Saul  cast  the 
javelin ;  for  he  said,  I  will  smite  Davki 
even  to  the  wall  with  it.  And  David  avoid* 
ed  out  of  hb  presence  twice." 

Our  picture  is  inaccurate  in  representing 
the  scene  as  occurring  in  ths  open  air ;  but  it 
is  otherwise  well  designed.  And  of  what  a 
series  of  persecuttons  was  this  the  beginning, 
even  down  to  the  cave  of  Adullam  and  the 
forest  of  Bngedi  1 

All  that  the  Bible  tells  us  inform  of  him 
befers  bs  appeared  to  be  anobted  king,  ir 


comprehended  hi  the  llth  and  12th  verges 
of  the  16th  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Sa- 
muel.   That  prophet*  having  been  sent  to 
Bethlehem,  to  anoint  one  of  Jesse's  sons  as 
king  of  Israel,  in  the  room  of  Saul,  who 
had  forfeited  the  divine  favor,  refused  all  the 
seven  elder,  and  asked  if  there  were  not 
another.     He  was  brought  from  the  sheep> 
fold,  as  be  says*  evidently,  being  consklered 
the  least  of  his  brethren,  so  humble  that  he 
was  not  thought  of  when  the  others  were 
collected.     Nothing  is  said  of  his  occupa* 
tions  or  reflections  before  that  time,  exc^t 
that  he  was  a  keeper  of  sheep :  but  how 
strongly  is  impressed  upon  our  fancy  the 
charming  picture  of  a  '^  ruddy  countenance," 
ofl  turned  to  heaven,  by  day  and  by  night, 
with  an  expression  of  holy   mediimion,  or 
the  raptures  of  praise!     How, often  have 
many  persons  of  similar  taste  dwelt  in  ima- 
gination upon  the  scenes  so  often  witnessed 
by  the  rural  solitudes  of  Bethlehem,  when 
the  shepherd  boy  tuned  his  liule  harp,  and 
joined  its  tones  with  his  voice,  in  some  of 
those  inimiUible  strains,  which  have  been  the 
admiration  of  the  best  men  of  every  succeed- 
ing age  t     Yet,   although  this  more   than 
hero  then  cultivated  a  refined  and  exquisite 
taste  for  the  beauties  of  •nature  and  the  plea- 
sures of  solitude,  his  ea^  and  unvarying 
life  did  not  sink  him  into  the  indolence  ore^ 
feminacy  of  the  poetical  Arcadiati    shep- 
herd. 

He  was  called  to  the  exercise  of  couragie, 
and  the  exertion  of  the  greatest  agility  and 
strength ;  and  he  acquitted  himself  so  well, 
that  the  mere  recollection  of  it  emboldened 
him  to  a  contest  from  which  all  the  Israe- 
litish  army  shrunk  aghast,  and  which  made 
the  heart  of  "the  goodliest  of  the  people," 
even  the  bold  and  gigantic  Saul  himself,  \o 
tremble.  **  There  came  a  lion  and  a  bear 
and  took  a  lamb  out  of  the  fiock ;  an^  [  pur- 
sued after  him,  and  when  he  rose  against 
me  I  took  him  by  the  beard  and  sfew  him." 

A  person  unaccustemed  to  fathom  a  cha- 
ncier like  David's,  might  be  at  a  Iom  ts  ; 
tccount  for  its  formation  in  solitude,  and  ia  { 
astaUon  so  humble  and  despised  as  tliat  in  ] 
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^  which  he  fiiflsed  the  first  years  of  his  life. 
But  allow  him  to  have  had  true  piety,  that 
deep,  sincere,  and  prevailing  admiration  and 

<  love  of  the  true  Qod,  which  he  exhibited  in 
lis  later  days,  and  the  mystery  is  explained. 
Such  a  fire,  bnned  by  habitual  devotion, 
may  early  be  blovQ  to  a  flame ;  and,  when 
brighiaiid  encreasing  may  be  expected  to 
break  forth  in  splendid  displays  of  the  no- 
blest  qualities  of  the  human  soul.  But 
bis  motives  were  liable  to  misinterpre- 
tation as  they  now  are,  by  all  but  kind 
minds.  His  father  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained DO  apprehension  of  his  extraordinary 
qualities;  and  his  brother  spoke  to  him 
in  the  contemptuous  and  reproachful 
laogaage  addressed  to  a  frivolous  and  de- 
ceitful child,  a  truant  boy,  the  very  hour  in 
which  he  won  the  title  of  the  champion  of 
Israel.  Even  then  he  was  regarded  by 
Saul  merely  as  a  dangerous  rival ;  and  few 
aeemed  to  have  appreciated  his  character. 
There  was  indeed  b*Jt  one  man  who  we  per- 
eeive  did  him  justice ;  and  now  we  must 
name  a  personage  among  the  most  interest- 
ing mentioned  even  ii.  the  sacred  volume 
itself.  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Saul,  an  heir  to 
that  throne  for  which  the  humble  David 
bad  already  been  anointed,  saw  him  with 
the  head  of  Quiiah  and  heard  him  answer 
the  king  in  a  few  simple  words,  and  from 
that  moment  '<  his  soul  was  knit  to  the  soul  of 
David,  and  he  loved  him  as  his  own  soul.'' 

And  here,  we  fancy,  is  another  mystery 
for  many  a  common  reader.  Whence  so 
sudden  and  violent  an  attachment  ?  True, 
the  subsequent  pages  bear  witness  to  its  per- 
manency. It  was  unvarying  through 
many  most  interesting  and  trying  scenes, 
down  to  the  day  when  David  sang  his  sweet 
elegiac  lini'S,  after  the  bottle  of  Gilboa  : 
**  How  are  the  mighty  fallen."  But  whence 
the  origin  of  such  unconquerable  attach- 
ment ?  To  a  youth  actuated  by  generous 
and  ardent  piety,  who  has  recently  passed 
triumphantly  through  an  heroic  entcrprize 
by  his  sincere  trust  in  God,  it  cannot  ap- 
pear unnatural  to  feel  for  another,  of  his 
own  age  and  character,  whom  he  sees  acting 


in  a  still  more  desperate  case«  borne 
through  by  the  same  spirit,  and  modestly 
but  firmly  attributing  his  success  to  the  arm 
in  which  he  trusts.  Jonathan  a  short  time 
before  the  death  of  Goliath,  had  attacked  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  enemy,  in  open  day, 
and  driven  the  whole  army  a>vay  in  a  panks. 
Let  the  reader  attentively  oonskler  the  state 
of  mind  in  which  he  must  have  been  when 
he  coolly  climbed  up  the  hill  be^re  hi« 
armor-bearer,  relying  wholly  on  God,  and^ 
that  in  which  his  surprizing  victory  must 
have  lefl  him,  and  then  imagine  bis  impres- 
sions on  seeing  David,  as  he/ is  represented 
in  1  Sam.  17,  58;  &  18,  1. 

We  have  been  thus  particular,  beoause 
we  have  long  since  formed  certain  views  of  i 
the  character  before  us,  which,  we  are  sorry 
to  find,  are  not  extensively  entertained.  If 
these  remarks  shall  lead  any  of  our  readers 
to  a  more  attentive  and  thorough  consider- 
ation of  it,  it  will  certainly  do  them  good^ 
and  to  abundantly  reward  us. 


HYMN. 


In  trouble  and  in  grief,  O  God 
Thy  emilt!  hath  cheered  my  way ; 

And  joy  hath  budded  lronii*acli  thorn 
That  round  my  footsteps  lay. 

The  hours  of  pain  hath  yielded  good 
W  hich  prosperous  days  refused  ; 

As  herbs,  ihoush  scentless  when  entire. 
Spread  fragrance  when  iheyVe  bruised. 

The  onk  strikes  deeper,  as  its  boughs 

By  /urious  blasts  are  driven ; 
SoliiVs  tempestuous  storms  the  more 

Have  fixed  my  heart  in  heaven. 

All  grscious  liord,  what'er  my  lot 

In  other  times  nuy  he, 
ni  welcome  still  the  heaviest  grief 

That  bruigs  me  near  to  thee. 

Selecletl, 

A  lire  of  full   and  constant  employment  is 
the  only  safe  and  happy  one. 


i 


Ratting  on  a  Inr^e  scale* — A  stock  com- 
pany has  been  formed  in  France,  capital  500,- 
000  francs,  for  the  desi ruction  ot  rats  and 
mice  throughout  the  kingdom  !  Paris  is  said 
to  be  in  some  quarters  almost  uninhabitable 
from  the  vast  number*  of  rats  in  them.  The 
modus  operandi  oi  this  rat  company  is  not 
given.    The  shares  are  all  taken  up. 
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Pleasing  News  frsm  our  SwJi.— We  con- 
tinae  to  receive  expressions  of  thanks  for  the 
numerous  seeds  we  have  distribuied  to  our 
subscribers  and  others  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  ;  and  not  having  time  enough  often 
to  addressH  any  of  them  in  any  other  manner, 
we  shall  occasionally  mention  such  things  iu 
our  magazine  as  they  may  be  roost  desirous 
of  learning. 

The  Ailanthvi  seeds  have  generally  come 
up  welly  so  far  as  we  have  been  informed; 
and,  as  we  have  sent  out  nearly  a  million  of 
them»  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  some 
thousands  more  of  fine  trc^s  will  soon  be 
shading  select  spots,  which  mi&ht  otherwise 
have  been  left  bare,  or  at  least  destitute  of 
that  new  and  ornamental  plant.  Besides 
this,  as  we  conceive,  no  little  good  has  been 
done  to  the  couniry,  by  directing  more  or  less 
of  the  attention  of  many  thousands  of  per- 
sons, of  all  ages  and  conditions,  to  the  ne- 
glected subject  of  planting  trees,  by  giving 
them  some  specific  information  respecting 
a  particular  species,  and  inciting  them  to  take 
a  first  step  in  arboriculture.  Huw  many  may 
bereaAer  do  much  more  ? 

The  Mummy  Wheat,  though  probably  a 
fall-grain,  has  been  sown  by  some,  and  grows 
well.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Modern 
Egyptian  Wktatt  which  we  have  since  dis- 
tributed to  many  of  our  subscribers. 

The  Egyptian  Bean  also,  which  accom- 
panied  the  seeds  last  mentioned,  has  shown  a 
great  adaptation  to  the  soil  and  climate  in 
this  vicinity  at  least,  and  promises  to  thrive 
remarkably  well. 

As  for  the  other  seeds,  both  of  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers,  we  have  less  information,  and  ot 
some  of  the  exotics  less  hope.  However, 
there  is  nothing  lost  by  the  mere  examining 
of  the  seeds  of  a  new  or  interesting  plant » 
and  the  curiosity  which  most  of  us  feel  re- 
specting them  is  nut  only  harmless  but  credi- 
table. 

We  expect  hereafter  to  send  other  seeds 
from  time  to  time,  and  thus  to  do  something 
towards  fostering  the  tai»te  and  habits  which 
we  have  been  solicitous  to  form.  A  few 
years  might  see  a  new  and  improved  feature 
in  every  landscape,  if  even  a  small  propor- 
tion of  our  countrymen  would  adopt  the 
practice  which  we  have  recommended. 

The  Ailanthus  trees  in  this  city,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  neighborhood  of  our  residence, 
^near  Union  Square,)  are  very  abundant,  and 
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fai  the  moat  flourtshing  oondittoii.  Tbef  «re 
now  in  full  leaf  and  flower,  and  make  a  flue 
display :  not  a  withered  branch  or  twig  to  be 
seen,  nor  even  the  smallest  pinhole  through 
a  leaf  in  looking  up  under  their  branches,  to 
denote  the  attack  of  an  insect.  At  the  cor- 
ner  of  llth.  St.  and  7th  Avenue,  is  a  nurserf, 
raised  from  seeds  two  years  ago,  with  kon- 
dreds  of  straight  and  elegant  yoitng  trees,  al- 
though multitudes  of  the  finest  have  beea 
taken  up  and  sold.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  has 
been  well  watered.  The  only  complaint  we 
hear  from  any  quarter  against  the  Ailantbos 
is,  that  it  shoots  up  suckers  too  abundantly, 

SKETCH  OP  liAPtiAND* 

FROM     "  RhTNAKD's      JOURHIT." 

We  passed  on,  and  travelled,  till  we  ar^ 
rived  at  the  hut  of  a  Laplander,  which  was 
on  the  side  where  the  lake  begins  to  form  the 
river.  I  have  talked  a  long  while  of  the 
horses  of  the  Laplanders,  without  telling  yoa 
what  they  were ;  I  should  now,  therefore, 
endeavor  to  gratify  your  curiosity. 

The  Laplanders  have  no  fixed  abode ;  b«t 
they  go  from  one  place  to  another,  carrying 
with  them  their  whole  property.  This 
change  of  abode  takes  place,  either  lor  the 
convenience  of  fishing  by  which  they  sub- 
sist, or  for  the  nourishment  of  their  rein-deer, 
which  they  seek  somewhere  else,  when  it  is 
finished  in  the  place  where  they  lived.  They 
usually  establish  themselves  in  summer  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake,  in  the  place  where 
the  torrents  are :  and  in  winter  they  remove 
to  the  thicket  places  of  the  wood,  where  they 
expect  to  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of  animals 
in  hunting.  They  have  no  difficulty  in  pack- 
ing up  quickly :  for  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
they  have  taken  down  their  whole  house, 
and  tied  all  their  utensils  upou  rein-deer, 
which  are  of  wonderful  use  to  them.  They 
employ,  on  this  occasion,  five  or  six,  on  which 
they  place  their  whole  baggage,  as  we  do 
upon  horses,  besides  their  children  who  are 
unable  to  travel.  The  deer  go  one  after  ano- 
ther; the  second  is  attached,  by  means  of  a 
long  strap  to  the  neck  ot  the  first,  and  the 
third  is  tied  to  that  of  the  second,  and  so  on. 
The  father  of  the  family  marches  behind 
these  deer,  and  precedes  all  the  rest  of  tbe  } 
flock,  which  follow  him  as  the  sheep  fuUow  > 
the  herdsman.  When  they  arrive  at  a  »pot  • 
proper  for  a  residence,  they  unload  their  aui-  ' 
nials,  attd  begin  to  Luiid  their. house.     They    ; 
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rake  four  pieees  of  wood,  wink  are  the 
tapportera  of  their  whole  buildiiig»  and  pro* 
dtice  a  figure  shaped  like  a  bell.  All  these 
plaoks  are  employed  to  support  a  large  doth, 
which  they  call  Woaldmar;  aod  which 
forms,  at  the  same  time,  the  walls  and  the 
strength  oi  the  house.  Those  who  are  rich 
employ  a  double  coverioj;  of  cloth,  the  better 
to  presenre  them  from  the  rain  and  the  wind, 
whilst  the  poor  employ  turf.  The  fire  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  hut,  and  the  smoke  goes 
out  at  a  hole,  which  is  left  for  that  purpose  at 
the  top.'  This  fire  is  continually  burning, 
during  winter,  and  during  summer;  on 
which  account  the  greater  part  of  the  Lap* 
landers  lose  their  sight,  when  they  become 
old.  The  pot- hanger  descends  from  the  roof 
above;  some  of  them  are  made  oi  iron,  but 
the  greater  part  are  formed  of  a  branch  of 
the  birch-tree,  or  the  pine,  which  they  throw 
down  in  a  heap,  when  they  employ  them  to 
make  their  beds.  ' 

There  are  in  Lapland  a  rery  great  number 
of  ermines,  which  the  Swedes  call  lekat. 
!  This  animal  is  about  the  thickness  of  a  large 
I  rat,  but  twice  as  long.  It  does  not  alwas  re* 
tain  the  same  color,  for  in  summer  it  is  some* 
what  red,  and  in  winter  it  changes  its  hair, 
and  becomes  as  white  as  we  see  it :  its  tail  is 
equally  long  with  its  body,  and  it  termin* 
ates  in  a  little  point  black  as  ink,  so  much 
so,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  an  animal  which 
is  at  the  same  time  either  blacker  or  whiter. 
The  skin  of  an  ermine  costs  four  or  five 
pence.  The  flesh  of  this  animal  smells  dis* 
agreeably,  and  it  lives  upon  minevers  and 
mountam  rats.  This  last  little  animal, 
wholly  unknown  every  where  else,  and  very 
singular,  as  you  shall  see,  is  sometimes 
found  in  such  abundance,  that  the  earth  is 
wholly  covered  with  them.  The  Laplanders 
call  it  Umucat ;  it  is  of  the  size  of  a  rat,  but 
the  color  is  redder,  marked  with  black ;  and 
it  seems  as  if  it  fell  from  heaven,  for  it  is 
never  seen,  except  after  a  great  rain.  These 
beasts  do  not  flee  from  tbe  approaching 
traveller ;  but  on  the  contrary,  run  to  him 
with  a  great  noise ;  and  when  any  one  attacks 
them  with  a  stick,  or  any  o:her  weapon,  they 
(  turn  upon  him,  and  liite  the  stick,  to  which 
\  they  continue  hanging  by  the  teeth,  like  little 
angry  dogs.  They  tight  with  the  dogs,  whom 
they  are  not  afraid  of,  and  leap  upon  their 
backs,  and  bite  tbem  so  severely,  that  the 
dogs  are  obliged   to  roll  themselves  on  the 
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earth,  lo  get  rid  of  tkia  little  uimaK  It  it 
erea  said,  that  they  ere  so  warlike,  that  they 
aometimei  declare  war  against  each  other, 
and  that  when  the  two  armies  arrive  near  to 
the  place  which  they  have  chosen  for  the 
field  of  battle,  they  fight  bitterly.— «-As  these 
animals  are  warlike,  they  have  also  many 
enemies,  who  make  considerable  havoc 
among  them.  The  rein-deer  eat  all  those 
they  can  meet  with.  They  are  the  most 
delicate  food  of  the  dogs.  The  foxes  fill 
their  dens  with  them,  and  lay  up  magazines 
of  them  for  times  of  scarcity  ;  this  vexes  the 
Laplanders,  who  know  when  they  have  pro- 
cured this  food  ;  for  this  prevents  them  from 
seeking  food  elsewhere,  and  from  failing  into 
the  snares  which  have  been  laid  for  them. 
But  that  which  is  remarkable  in  this  creature 
is,  its  sensibility  of  its  approaching  destruc* 
tion.  Foreseeing  that  it  cannot  live  during 
winter,  it  retires  to  the  top  of  a  tree,  between 
two  forked  branches,  where  great  numbers 
are  caught;  others  of  them,  not  relishing 
this  kind  of  death,  jump  into  lakes,  where 
they  are  often  found  in  the  body  of  the  pike, 
newly  swallowed  ;  and  those  of  them,  who 
do  not  wish  to  h^^  the  authors  of  their  own 
destruction,  and  who  patiently  await  their 
^destination  perish  in  the  eanh,  when  the 
rains  which  brought  them  into  existence  like- 
wise.deprive  them  of  ir. 

The  Fisheries. — We  regard  it  as  btricdy 
true,  to  say  (hat,  without  our  fishermen,  we 
could  hardly  have  manned  a  frigate,  or  cap* 
tured  one  during  the  year  1812.  IVIarblehead 
aloue  furnished  more  men  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, than  some  whole  States.  At  the  close 
of  the  Revolution,  there  were  in  that  town 
more  than  thirteen  hundred  widows  and 
fatherless  children;  in  1815  more  than  five 
hundred  of  her  citizens  were  released  from 
a  single  British  prison.  We  are  certain  that 
they  composed  a  large  part  of  the  crew  of 
"  Old  Ironsides '  in  her  two  earliest  victories;  \ 
and  we  believe  that  the  number  was  not 
much  diminished,  when  that  favorite  ship 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Stewart,  and  won 
her  last  hvLiile.-^ Selected, 


Washing  on  a  large  Scale, — There  has 
been  established  in  Sevres,  near  Paris,  a 
public  watili-house.  This  establishment  is 
built  priuciimlly  of  iron,  is  new  and  elegant, 
and  contains  all  the  necessary  conveniences. 
Two  large  basins,  the  water  of  which  is  con- 
stantly rcneweil.  enable  two  hundred  persons 
to  wash  at  once.  The  washroom  is  arranged 
with  the  greatest  cnre;  an  ironing  board, 
and  a  ventilator  on  a  new  plan,  by  which 
the  linen  is  dried  in  five  minutes,  assist  and 
complete  the  whole  operation. — Selected* 
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TKB  FAITHFUL  MINISTER. 
(Ffwii  Fidl^'i  Holy  Siaie.) 

*'  ffe  endeavors  to  get  the  general  love  and 
good  will  of  hts  ;Mirt5A.'*^This  hedotli  not  90 
much  to  make  benefit  of  them,  as  a  benefit 
for  them ;  that  his  ministry  may  be  more  ef- 
fectual ;  otherwise  he  may  preach  his  own 
heart  oat  before  he  preach eth  any  thing  into 
theirs.    The  good   conceit  of  a  phyt^ician  is 
half  a  cure,  and  his  practice  will  scare  be 
happy  where  his  person  is  hated  ;  yet  he  hti- 
moars  them  not  in  his  doctrine  to  get  their 
love ;  for  such  a  spaniel  is  worse  than  a  dumb 
dog.    Ht  shall  sooner  get  their  good  will  by 
Walking  uprightly,   than  by  crouchin^^  and 
ci'eeping,    If  pious  liring  and  painful  laboring 
In  their  qatling  will  not  win  their  affections, 
he  counts  it  gain  to  lose  them.      As  f^c  those 
which  causelessly  hate  him,  he   pities  and 
prays  for  them :  and  such  there  will  be ;  I 
should  suspect  his  preaching  had  no  salt  in  it, 
if  no  galled  horse  did  wince. 

He  is  sirici  in  ordering  his  conversation^ — 
As  for  those  who  cleanse  blurrs  with  blotted 
fingers  tbey  make  it  wurse.  It  was  said  of 
one  who  preached  very  well,  and  lived  very 
ill,  that  when  he  was  out  of  the  pulpit,  it  was 
pity  he  should  ever  go  into  it,  and  when  he 
was  in  the  putpit,  it  was  pity  he  should  ever 
come  out  of  it.  But  our  Minister  lives  ser- 
moDt.  And  yet  I  deny  not  but  dissolute  men, 
liM  unskilful  horsemen  which  open  a  gate  on 
the  wrong  side,  may  by  the  virtue  ol  their 
oflSce  open  heaven  for  others,  and  shut  them* 
•fives  oat. 

H4  doth  not  clash  Qod*s  ordinances  together 
"about  precedency.  Not  making  odious  com* 
parisons  betwiit  Prayer  and  Preaching, — 
preaching  and  Cathechising,  public  prayer 
and  private,  pre-meditate  prayer  and  ex-tem* 
pore.  When  at  the  taking  of  New  Carthage 
in  Spain,  two  soldiers  contended  about  the 
Mural  Crown  (due  to  him  who  tirst  climbed 
the  walls)  so  that  the  whole  army  was  there* 
upon  in  danger  of  division,  iScipio,  the  Gen* 
erai,  said,  **  He  knew  that  they  both  got  up 
the  wall  together,  and  so  ^ave  the  scaliug 
crown  to  them  both.  Thus  our  Minister  com- 
pounds all  controversies  betwixt  God^s  ordi- 
nances, by  praising  tlieiti  all,  practising  them 
all,  and  thanking  God  for  them  ail.  He 
counts  the  nading  of  common  prayers  to  pre* 
pare  him  the  better  for  preaching,  and  as 
one  said,  if  he  did  tirst  toll  the  bell   on  one 


side,  it  midto  it  aftenrcrds  ring  out  the  better 
in  bis  tennont. 

He  carefully  catechiseth  hispeopltin  *heeh» 
ments  of  religion.  Except  he  hath  (a  rare 
thing)  a  flock  without  lambs,  of  all  old  sheCfY ; 
and  yet  even  Luther  did  not  scorn  to  profess 
himself  a  scholar  of  the  catechism.  By  this 
(Catechising  the  Gospel  Hr^  got  ground  of  Po- 
pery rand  letnot  our  relii^ion,  now  grown  rich, 

be  ashamed  of  that  which  first  gave  it  credit 
and  set  it  op,  lest  the  Jesuits  beat  us  at  our 
own  weapon.  Throui^h  the  want  of  thi»  ca- 
techisinsr  many  which  are  well  skilled  in 
some  dark  out  corners  of  Divinity  have  lost 
themselves  in  the  beaten  road  thereof.** 


Experiments  on  Drowning, — **  If  a  small 
animal  be  immersed  in  water  in  a  transpa- 
rent glass  vessel,  the  phenomena  of  drowning 
are  readily  observable.  There  is  first  a  deeo 
expiration  bv  which  bubbles  of  air  are  expeli. 
ed  from  the  lungs.  There  is  then  an  effort  to 
inspire  ;  but  the  effort  is  ineffectual*  there 
being  no  air  which  can  be  received  into  the 
lungs;  and  a  spasm  of  ihe  muscles  seems  to 
prevent  the  admistion  of  water  in  any  eonn* 
derable  quantity  into  the  trachea.  The  at* 
tempts  to  breathe  are  repeated  several  times: 
and  after  each  attempt  a  small  qtianiiiy  of 
air  is  expelled  from  the  mouth  and  iiosirilt, 
until  the  air-cells  of  the  1  ungs  are  almost  eoca* 
plelely  emptied.  Then  the  animal  becomes 
insensible,  and  convulsive  actions  uf  the  mus- 
cles mark  the  instant  when  the  brain  begins 
to  suffer  from  tlie  influx  of  the  dark-oolorad 
blood.  After  these  convulsions  the  aaiinal  ia 
motionless,  and  gives  no  signs  of  life :  but  if 
the  hand  be  appued  to  the  thorax,  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  heart,  gradually  becoming  fainter 
and  fainter,  indicates  that  some  remaiiia  of 
vitality  still  limber  in  the  system.  Before  the 
circulation  ceases  altogether,  the  muscles  of 
respiration  resume  their  action,  and  some  in- 
effectual efforts  are  again  made  to  breathe. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  dta- 

Iihragm  continues  to  exert  itself  nearly  as 
ong  as^the  heart  itself,  so  that  the  interval 
between  the  cessation  of  the  attempts  to 
breathe  and  the  cessations  of  the  motions  of 
the  heart,  short  as  it  is  in  animals  that  die  of 
strangulation,  is  shorter  still  in  those  that  pe- 
rish from  drowning.  These  phenomena  follow 
each  other  in  ra|Md  succession,  and  the  whole 
scene  is  closed,  and  the  living  animal  is  con- 
verted into  a  lifeless  corpse,  in  the  brief  space 
of  a  lew  minutes.  I  have  u«ver  ufiened  the 
thorax  of  an  animal  iu  which  the  heart  was 
found  acting  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could 
maintain  the  circulation  of  the  blood  so 
long  as  five  minutes  after  complete  submer* 
sioii  :  und  from  the  information  whicli  I  have 
received  from  some  of  the  medical  atiendaiitt 
at  the  receiving -houses  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society*  I  am  led  to  believe  thai  the  period  is 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  longer  than  this  in  the 
human  snbject." 
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Lmdi9i*  5A#<t.— **  If  •hoet  were  eon^tnioud 
of  the  shape  of  the  haman  foot,  neither  too 
large  nor  too  small,  and  making  an  equal 
pressure  everywhere,  corns  and  bunions  of 
the  feet  would  never  eiist.  But,  unfoitu- 
Dsielf,  shoes  are  seldom  made  aHer  this 
fashion  ;  and  in  ladies'  shoes  especially  there 
are  generally  two  si^al  defects — first,  the 
enremity  of  the  shoe  is  much  too  narrow  lor 
that  part  of  the  foot,  (namely,  the  toes.) 
which  it  is  to  contain ;  and,  secondly,  for 
the  purpose  of  displaying  as  much  of  the  foot 
as  possible,  the  whole  of  the  tarsus  and  meta- 
tursus  is  leA  uncovered,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  shoe  in  tront  is  thrown  entirely  on  the 
toes.  The  toes  are  thus  squeezed  against 
each  other,  and  then  pushed  outol  their  natu* 
ral  position ;  and  all  the  projecting  points, 
chiefly  where  the  joints  aresituat'ed,  are  pinch* 
and  tormented  either  by  the  neighboring  toes 
or  by  the  leather  of  the  shoe ;  and  thus  it  is 
that  corns  of  the  foot  are  generated." — Bra* 
iie^z  Lectures. 


CEREMONIES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF    ^ 
THE  POPE. 

The  Pope  is  dead.  Gregory  16th,  whose 
portrait  will  be  found  on  the  title  page  of  the 
8th  number  of  the  American  Penny  Maga* 
line.  Vol.  2d,  died  lately  at  Rome. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  wealc*minded« 
Mgoted,  and  fanatical  of  the  modem  Popes, 
and  one  of  the  most  immoral  of  men,  though 
MC  of  pontiffs  :  but  being  a  protector  ol  the 
Jesuits,  their  pens  ace  already,  (if  we  mistake 
not  the  style  of  certain  eulogistic  writings,) 
speaking  his  praises  in  the  newspapers. 

Our  readers  may  like  to  hear  something  of 
the  ceremonies  practiced  in  Rome  after  the 
death  of  a  modem  "Pontifex  Mazimns.** 
We  abridge  and  translate  i6e  folio wmg  chiefly 
from  the  *'  Secret  de  Rome,**  a  new  illustra* 
ted  Parisian  work,  of  which  we  have  hereto* 
fore  given  a  notice.    (See  VoL  1,  p.  734.) 

As  soon  as  the  Pope  has  drawn  his  last 
breath,  the  Cardinal  Chamberlain  (who  directs 
the  state  of  the  church  and  administers  jus* 
tice,)  visits  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal  pa* 
laces,  to  take  possession  of  them  io  the  name 
of  the  Apostolical  Chamber.  As  a  sign  of 
mourning  he  wears  a  violet-colored  coat,  and 
the  clerks  of  the  Chamber  who  accompany 
him  are  dressed  in  black.  He  sends  out  the 
guards  to  occupy  the  ciiy  gales,  the  casile  of 
St.  Angelo»  the  other  posts,  and  the  principal 
pnblic  squares.  He  ndes  in  a  very  magniS* 
cent  coach,  preceded  by  the  captain  of  the 
Pope's  guards,  And  escorted   by  the  Pope's 


hmd  Swiss  troops,  while  the  great  ball  of 
the  Capitol  tolls. 

On  entering  the  Pope's  apartment,  he  calls 
aloud  the  Pope's  first  name  three  times ;  and 
then  goes  into  the  cabinet  and  breaks  his  seal 
of  **  the  Fisherman,"  to  prevent  the  friends  of 
the  deceased ,«  successor  of  the  Apostle  Peter" 
from  committing  forgery.  The  ring  is  worn 
by  the  Pope,  while  living,  on  the  lefl  hand, 
and  has  engraved  upon  it  Peter,  with. a  line 
and  hook  trailing  in  the  water,  and  coats 
about  200  Roman  crowns.  He  then  defaces 
the  Bull-seal. 

The  corpse  is  carried  with  great  pomp  to 
St.  Peter's,  by  torch*light,  on  an  open  litter, 
dressed  in  red  and  with  a  stole.  It  is  attend- 
ed  by  a  crowd  of  prelates. 

'*My  lord  bishops,"  priests  and  monks, 
succeed,  on  mules  caprisoned  in  black,  and 
followed  by  light-horsemen  and  cnisassiers, 
and  a  train  of  cannon.  The  body  is  then  ex- 
posed  three  days  in  the  church,  upon  an  im* 
mense  bier  constructed  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Saciament,  rising  above  the  iron  grat- 
ing and  in  full  view  of  the  spectators.  The 
legs  of  the  corpse  are  so  placed,  that  the  feet 
extend  through  the  grating,  to  allow  the  people 
to  reach  and  kiss  them ;  and  this  act  of  idola- 
try is  performed  by  thousands.  Coulanges 
mentions  in  his  memoirs,  that  during  the  ex- 
posure of  the  corpses  of  Alexander  8th  and 
Innocent  12th,  a  boy  was  stationed  to  drive 
away  the  flies,  and  also  to  strike  the  hands  of 
persons  who  endeavored  to  take  off  pieces  of 
the  Popes'  garments.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Roman  people,  however,  absent  themselves 
from  these  and  other  debasing  ceremonies, 
from  contempt  nnd  abhorrence;  while  pick* 
pockets  and  other  criminals  form  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  crowds  by  which  they  aia 
attended. 

The  funeral  lasts  six  days ;  and  durmg  that 
time  the  Cardinals  are  not  idle.  They  hold 
several  meetings  to  confirm  officers,  remove 
the  army  and  police,  and  choose  the  ^ 
president  of  the  couclave,  the  physicians,  sur*  s 
geons  and  other  persons  to  attend  themselves  r 
during  the  election,  which  now  occupies  al-  ^ 
most  all  attention.  Audiences  are  now  given  f^ 
to  foreign  ambassadors,  by  the  Grand  College,  <^ 
and  offers  of  protection  ahd  compliments  art 
made.  The  ministers  kneel  three  times  on 
entering  the  royal  hall,  where  they  are  receiv- 
ed as  if  the  Pope  were  present. 
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TRANSFORMATIONS  OF  A  NIGHT- BUTTERFLY. 


BailetBiet,  ptoparly  M  called,  By  ooly  bf 
I  dif,  and  reii  ai  night.  Moihs  or  Millere, 
I  Bj  only  at  evfoing.  These  liave  generallr 
il  H>  bright  color*  aa  buuerflieB,  and  may  be 
,  knovn  froni  iheir  beeping  their  wings  spread 
I  out  horiioatally  while  at  real,  and  not  rer- 
I  tieal  Bad  touching  eecli  oiheryover  their 
I  back*.  The  clirytalis,  or  pupa,  oi  a  moth 
I  alau  diflers  rrom  ihai  of  a  buticrdy.io  hafing 
I  no  cornera  or  poinia,  like  ibat  seea  do  the 
,   Irfl  hand  comer  of  our  prjol.        j 

Bai  there  la  another  sort  of  acaly-winged 

OseelB,   much   reienibling  ibe  molba,  wiih 

'    which  tDoat  pFrsona  have  leas  acquaioianee. 

lae  are  the  nighi-flyen,  or  SpLynxea.  dif- 

I    fcrent  species  of  which  are  aciive  at  different 

I  hours,  from  laie  iwiligbt  lo  dnrk  night.   Tbey 

e  far  more  numerous  ilian  is  commoaly  tm- 

,   agined.     W«  muiI  repeal  bete  llial  ibe  order 

ot    iranaonnationt  in   ihem   all  is  the  same 

which  we  have  several  limea  giraa  before: 

vi(.,  Ibe  egg,  ihe  caleipiilar,  (several  sizes  of 

wliieh  are   depicieil   above,)  the  chrysalis  or 

>  pupa,  and  the  winged  Hy. 

AmoDf  iIm  insects  which  we  have  not  yet 

>  described,  we  choose  for  ibe  present  ocoasiaa 
iiii«t    desiruciive    wiibin    doors :    Ihe 

Woollen  Muih,  conimonly  so  called,  wkieb. 


or  rather  ill  caterpillar  commits  aoA  tava-  < 

(ea  in  our  wardrobes,     Although   diffciinf  ? 

greatly  in  size  from  the  figures  above,  it  r^  / 

aembies  all   the  insect  tribe  in  ihe  geneial  . 

Wabiis  of  change.    We  copy  from   a  Ute  i 

ononymouB  writer  on  natural  history.  ) 

Few  iDsecIs  appear  more  deserriog  of  ad-  \ 

miration  iban  those  w'  '  ' ''        *  "^ 


fabricaii 
the  hum 


ig  gam 


ir  tbeii 


}  the 


Uk*  i 


naked  :  and  their  birth  is  acnrcely  corople'ed,  ) 
when  ihey  begin  ihe  insk  of  elulhiag  ihem-  ( 
■elves.  The  readi'r  will  easily  perceive  thai  ) 
the  insects  hereslJuded  to  are  the  little  inalbs  ( 
which,  in  warm  tvvaiher,  are  seen  to  iMue  < 
from  our  closets,  where  furniture,  cloth,  ei-  ) 
mine,  feathers,  all  IhII  a  sacriBee  lo  ib«  i 
depredalions,  not  indeed  uf  Ihe  moth  iiielfi  \  . 
hut  of  ihe  woim  which  is  evolved  from  ifa*  > 
egg  of  the  moth.  All  thai  ihe  nioih  does  is  ( 
toJepo^iie  its  egg*  on  iheiediO'erenl  ariiclcs;  S 
but  il  is  llie  grub  liial  proceeds  ftuin  ihese  ) 
egaslli^.t  effects  all  the  mischief.  <, 

The  grubs  of  the  dilTerenl  sorts  of  donrt-  / 
lie  moths  do  not  make  their  garments  afitr  i 
the  same  fashion,  nor  of  ibe  same  materials.  ) 
It  is  probable  that  ihe  different  species  of  I 
moihs  vary  as  niucli  in  this  respect  aa  the  in-  J 
babiianis  ol' dilTerent  countries:  the  shape  of  > 
their  garment  is  peculiarly  convvuieni;  ii  is  J 
a  small  cylindrical  luiie  open  at  both  ends,  { 
and  exactly  liitcil  lo  the  body  uf  ihe  grub;  > 
the  stuff  used  for  this  purpose  is  rabricaled  by  j 
Ihe  moih.  ) 
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GALVANIC    LIGHTING    APPARATUS 


)  Grn  Moce  the  first  BmIi  or  lighmin?  wai 
)  Ncn  m  th«  iliir,  ire  mast  presume  faumin  Cu- 
(  riositf  hu  neret  fiiiled  to  be  exciied  by  Ua 
)  ipiMarvoce,  lo  diteoTer  ii(  ciase  ind  lis  ntt- 
{  tare.  Uoiil  Fnoklio  drew  down  a  portion 
(  of  it  from  the  eloadt,  bf  a  kite  and  its  string 
)  of  wire,  noiiiiog  certain  was  known  of  sume 
i  of  it*  moat  imporiant  properiiea.  Tlie  load- 
;  itoneand  magnet  liad  long  berore  tliis  been 
)  objects  ol  almoat  equal  wonder ;  aad  gti' 
S  Tanitm,  in  its  tarn,  ntiracied  airention,  ihougU 
(  Tor  ti  long  lime  also,  wiilioui  satiarjing;  ea> 
{  ijnirjr.  Much  more  ia  now  known  of  tbem 
)  all  :  and  thrj  are  found  lo  be  in  some  poinia 
(  ao  cloaely  connected,  ibat  it  ii  equally  diffi- 
mil  to  separate  and  to  unite  ibem  :  to  prove 
ihem  la  be  diaibet,  or  :o  believe  ibem  to  be 
go*. 

To  get  tbe  first  and   simplest  idea  of  gal- 

raoiam,  in  tbe  aasieat  way  and  wiihoat  the 

leaal  expomre  «i  ioconTenience,  get  two  bits 

or  ractal,  one  or  which  readily  rusts  or  oxi- 

disea  and  the  other  uoi,  (as  a  sitter  coin  and  a 

copper  ope,}  and  lay  oae  uoder  the  tip  of  the 

tnt^ue  and   the  other  upon   ii :    then  press 

the  front  sides  of  both  till  ihef  touch  each. 

'  er.     A  slight  but  peculiar  sensation  is  in< 

Btaoily  produced,  something  like  lasting  salt. 

It  is  a  feeble  sbock  of  galTaoism.    Enlarge 

eoioa,  aad  you  increase  it.     Place  tererat 

]   broad  plates  ot  similar  meial*   in  water  con- 

'   taioiag  a  rery  little  salt  or  acid,  and  you  may 

I   prodace  a  shock,  too  powerful  lo  be  endured 

with  coofenience.     Enlarge  etill  more,  and 

I   yon  may  bring  oat  sparks,  intensely  bot. 

S       Step  by  siepdiseoreries   have  been  made, 

j   which,  without  explaining  etery  thing  which 

}   excitea  curiosiiy,  hare  led  to  the  eonstrneiion 

J   of  machines  that  produce  wonderful  effects. 

i       One  important  fact  is,  that  when  galranism 

)   mOTea  ^om  one  object  to  another,  it  returns, 

)   fonniiig  what  it  called,  bm  without  regard  to 


the  form  of  its  track,  a  gaWanic  circle.    Ano-    [ 
ther  important  fact  is,  that  while  galranism 
is  passing  tliroQgh   steel,   it   makes  it  a  mag-    ! 
net,  but  no  longer.     On  this  principle  the  as-    | 
toDishing  Magnetic  Telegraph  acts,  inveDi 
by  Mr,  Morse,  and  now  extended,  and  in  use    | 
from   Washington   to  Bosion,  and  on  some    | 
other  routes.     A  single  iron  wire  will  ei 
duct  the  galvanic  influence  between  the  m 
distant  points  yet  tried,  and  magneiiie  a  piaoa    | 
of  steel  at  one  end,   as  often  as  the  other    | 
tooches  a  galranic  battery.    A  small  rod  of 
steel  is  bung  near  it  on  a  pivot,  with  a  pen    ', 
at  one  point     This  strikes  upon   a   piece  ol 
paper  every  lime  the  other  point  is  attracted 
by  ihe  magnetized  steel.     The  letters  of  lb* 
alphabet  are  expressed  by  certain  dots  and    ; 
lines,  and   sny  word   may  be  soon  spelled ;   ' 
wbita  abbreviations   or    arbitrary  signs  are    . 
used  for  many  common  sentences.    The  re-    ; 
turn  stroke,  to  form  the  circle,  is  made  along    ' 
llie  same  wire. 

Motion  may  easily  be  given  to  a  metallic    ! 
wheel  by  a  current  of  galvanism :  but  it  has    | 
not  been   found  practicable  to  employ  It  as  a 
moving  power,   though  it  has  been  thought    < 
of  ss  a  substitute  lor  steam  in  boats  and  car-    ! 

The  most  "  deziling"  effect  of  galvanism  is 
produced  ih  the  manner  represented  in  the 
print  given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Bui 
before  describing  tbe  machine,  we  will  re- 
mark, that  instead  of  the  uld  apparatosof 
plates,  hollow  cylinJers  of  zinc  are  placed  in 
porous  earthen  jars,  and  these  set  in  brger 
jars  aupplied  with  accidalated  water ;  a 
the  power  is  mach  greater,  especislly  when 
a  Tew  of  them  are  connected. 

Onoti's    Oalvanic    Bjlitibt.—    I 
here  represented,  consists   of  slips  of  Pla* 
lina,  placed  in   porons  Porcelain  Caps,  tbe 
cups  sarrounded  with  thick  zinc  cylinders. 
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placed  in  glass  or  fflazed  porcelain  resseL  — 
The  plaiina  in  eacTi  cup  is  attached  to  the 
zinc  cylinder  in  the  next,  except  at  the  extre- 
mities or  poles*  the  platina  being  the  one  pole 
and  the  zinc  the  other;  to  each  of  wuic'.i 
supports  are  attached  with  brass  cups,  having 
binding  screws,  to  receive  conducting  wires 
for  experimenting  with. 

Directions  for  using  i/.^The  plates  beinff 
properly  arranged  in  the  cells,  the  exiernal 
glass  vessels  are  to  be  nearly  tilled  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  previously  diluted  with  trom 
twelve  tolifieen  limes  its  bulk  o(  water,  and 
the  interior  porcelain  cups  with  strong  and 
pure  nitric  acid.  The  wires  are  to  be  secured 
1 1  the  brass  cups  with  screws  at  the  poles  of 
tiie  battery  ;  and  when  steel  shavings,  tine 
wires,  watch  springs,  6lc,  attached  to  one  of 
them,  are  brought  in  contact  with  liie  other, 
combustion,  with  brilliant  scintillatiuns,  will 
be  exhibited.  Gold,  silver,  or  copper  leaves 
interposed  between  their  extremities,  will 
barn  with  bright  and  varied  colors.  Water 
with  a  little  sulphuric  acid  or  common  salt 
addpd  to  it,  may  be  rapidly  decomposed  by 
employing  the  wires  tipped  with  plating  and 
gasses  collected  in  the  glass  furnished  wiih 
the  insirumsnt. 

Charcoal  points  attached  to  the  wires  can 
be  burned  with  a  brilliant  light.  The  coal 
should  be  of  hard  wood,  and  recently  burned. 
After  usinff,  the  whole  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  case,  the  different  parts  well  washed  in 
water  and  replaced.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  platina  slips  from  injury,  they 
being  thin,  and  the  metal  very  valuable. 

One  of  these  machines  ^as  exhibited  at  ihe 
American  Institute  Fair,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Pike 
the  manufacturer  (of  201  Broadway.)  It  iU 
luniinaied  the  spacious  hall  very  brilliantly. 
A  diffiuliy  however  arises  from  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  charco.il  points  at  a  particular 
distance.  By  using  several  machines  at  once 
this  is  easily  obviated,  as  is  done  in  Paris. 

Literary  Excellency  of  the  Bt'^e.— Its  lan- 
^age  is  unrestrained,   open  ;    it  speaks  of 
every  thing,  and  in  every  strain  ;  it  is  the  pro. 
•*i»ype,  it  has  been  the  inimitable  model,  nav, 
the  inspirer  of  all  the  most  elevated  pruduc- 
lions  of  poetry.   Ask  Milton,  the  two  Eacines, 
Young,  Klopstock.     Thev  will  tell  you,  that 
this  divine  poetry  is  of  all  the  most  lyric,  the 
boldest,  the  most  sublime;  it  rides  on  a  cher 
ub,  it  flies  upon  the  wings  of  ifie  wind.     And 
yet  this  ImkjK  never  does  violence  to  the  facts 
or    the  principles  of  a   sound   philosophy  of 
nature.     Never  will   you  find   a  single  sen- 
tence in  opposition  to  the  just  notions  which 
science  has  imparted   to  us,   concerning,  the 
form  ofourglube,  its  magnitude  and  its  geo- 
logyr ;  upon  the  void,  and  upon  space ;   upon 
the  inert  and  obedient  materiality  of  the  stars  ; 
upon  the  planets,  upon   their   masses,  their 
courses,    their  scope,   their    dimensions    or 
their  influences ;  upon  the  suns   which  peo- 
ple tha  depths  of  space,  upon    iheir  number, 


their  naxora,    their  immeositir.      So  too  in 
speaking  of  the  invisible  world,   and  of  t be 
subject  of  angels,  so  knew,  to  unknown,  so 
delicate,    this  book  will  not  present  yoa  a 
single  one  of  its  authors,  who,  in  the  coune 
of  one  thousnnd  five  hundred  aod  sixty  years 
of  their  writing,  has  varied  in  describing  the 
character  of  charitjr,   humility,   fervor  and 
nuiity,  vtrhich  pertains    to  these  mysterious 
hemgs.     So  too,  in  speaking  of  the  reiaiions 
of  the  celestial  world  to  God,  never  has  one 
of  these  fifiy   writers,  either  in  the  Old  or 
New   Testament,    written  one  single   word 
favorable  to  this  incessant   pantheism  oi    the 
Gentile  philosophy.     Nor  shall   you  find  ene 
of  the  authors  of  the  Bible  who  has,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  visible  world,  let  fall  from  his  pen 
one  only  of  those  sentences   which,  in  oHier 
bo«»ks.  contradict  the  realiy  of  facU  ;  one  who 
makes  the  heavens  a  firmament,  as  do  the  Se- 
venty, Jerome,   and   all   the  Fathers  of  the 
Church ;  one  who  makes   of  the  world,  as 
Plato,  an  intelligent  animal ;  one  who  redQt;es 
every  thing  below,  to  the  lour   plivsical  ele- 
menrs  of  the  ancients ;  one  who  thinks  with 
the  Jews,  with  the  Latins,  and   the  Greeks, 
with    the   better  spirits    of  antiquity,  with 
the  great  Tacitus  among  the  aacjents,  with 
the  great  De  Thou  among  ibe  modems,  with 
the  sceptical  Michel  Montaigne,  that  "  the 
stars  have  dominion  and  power,  not  only  orer 
our  lives  and  fortunes,  but   our  very  inclina- 
tions, our  discourses,   our  wills;  that    ihey 
govern,  impel  and  agitate  them  at  the  mercy 
ol   their  influences;  and    thut  as  they  mod 
others   teach   us,   all  this    lower    world    is 
agitated  by  the  slightest   movement  of   the 
heavenly  bodies.    You  will  not  find  one  who 
has  spoken  of  the  mountains  as  Mohammed 
did.  of  Ihe  cosmogony  as  Bufibn,  ofthe  anti* 
nodes  as  Lucretius,  as  Plutarch,  at;  Pliny,  as 
Laciantius,  as   St.  Angusifne,  as  the  Pope 
Zachary, 

An. Old  ii/manac.-— Samuel  Close,  £sq.«  of 
Greenwich,  has  seat  us  an  old  Aimansc— it  is 
for  the  year  1775.  and  contains  many  things 

which  are  curiosities  for  the  present  age. 

Among  the  advertisemenu  are  the  follow- 
ing ; 

"  The  Flying  Machine,  kept  bv  Mr.  John 
Mercereau,  at  the  New  Blazen  Star  Ferry, 
near  New  York,  setts  off,  (during  the  sum- 
mer season)  from  Powles  Hook  for  Philadel- 
phia, every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
morning.  From  the  fir&t  of  November  to  the 
first  of  May,  it  |>erforms  the  journey  only 
twice  a  week,  and  sets  out  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays.  The  wagons  in  Philadelphia  set 
out  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Vande- 
grift,  the  same  mornings.  As  the  stages  set 
off  early  in  the  morning  from  Powles  Hook, 
passengers  would  do  well  to  cross  the  Ferry 
the  night  before.  The  price  for  each  pas- 
senger  is  20s  proc.   and    goods  as  usuaL*' 

Express, 


» 
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(Condudtd  from  pag9  348.) 

The  de^th  of  Montezuma  was  ihe  sisrnat 
for  increased  ho«tilitie«,  and  the  Spnniardt 
were  driven  out  of  the  city  of  Meiico,  with 
frcAt  losis,  Cortes  himself  narrowly  escspinff 
bein^  taken,  and  reserved  for  the  dreadful 
death  ol  sacrifice  to  their  eods.  Indeed  many 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  taken  in  the  re* 
treat,  suHered  deaih  in  this  manner. 

But  such  was  the  indomitable  spirit  and  en« 
er^  ot  Cortes,  that,  no  sooner  bad  he  re- 
covered Irom  his  defeat,  than  he  determined 
to  make  an  attempt  once  more,  and  conquer, 
with  the  aid  of  his  Indian  allies,  the  whole 
eoontry.     In  this  he   was   ably  seconded  by 

(his  officers :  men  tried  and  experienced,  who 
were  willing  to  under^^o  any  and  every  hard* 
ship,  for  the  sake  of  retrieving  their  losses. 
Preparations  were   rapidly   made,   and  they 
sxyi  re-enacted    the   bloody  scenes  through 
^'hich  they  had  just  passed;  fighting  nume* 
Otts  battles,  and   takinsr  cities,  towns,  and 
provinces,  all  of  which  he  compelled  to  take 
ibe  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  crown ; 
and  thus  many  joined  his  standard.     He  was 
alto  reinforced  by   numbers  of  his  own  coun* 
trymen,  who  were  attracted  thither  by  curi* 
oftity  and  bv  the  hope  of  plunder  ;  for  there 
seemed  to  be  a  power  in  t lie  name  of  Cortes, 
which  drew  all  who  came  within  hearing  of 
it,  nader  bis  standard. 

After  innumerable  hardships,  defeats  and 
vietories,  the  city  and  country  around  came 
iatothe  possession  of  the  Spaniards;  yet  not 
oatil  every  exertion  had  been  made  that  was 
possible,  and  the  inhabitants  were  compelled 
by  survaiioo  to  deliver  themselves  up.  But 
even  this  would  not  have  been  sufficient,  had 
oot  the  capture  of  Guatemozio,  the  successor 
of  Montezuma,  deprived  them  of  all  hope. 

It  is  estimated  ihat  there  perished  m  the 
li^e  of  Mexico,  upwards  of  fortv-tiTe  thou« 
sand  persons  by  the   sword,  besides  number* 
leis  beings  by  famine  and  other  diseases.  Tiie 
city  was  totally  destroyed;  fur  the  Spaniards, 
as  they  progressed   in  the    siege,   destroyed 
tach  parts  of  it  as  fell   into  their  hands,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  enemies  from  assailiivg 
them  from  the  houses  and  turrets,  (a  species 
of  warfare  much  practised  by   the  Aztecs ;) 
tad,  when  it  was  obtained   possession  of,  it 
was  little  better  thaa  an   unsightly  mass  of 
mtu^:  for  where  once   the  proud   city,  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  Western   world,  had 
lowered  in  m*ght  and  nfajesty  ;  where  once 
tk«  lofty  palaces  and  temples,  in  proud  beau- 
ty and  grandeur  had  reared  their  heads;  now 
all  lay  hushed  and  still ;  and  that  city,  wiih 
its  towers  and  imlaces,  was  almost  level  with 
ihe  du^t.     The  glorv  of  the  Mexican   empire 
hmd  departed,  and  they  had  ceased  to  have  a 
iiafue  amojg  the  independant  nations  of  the 
«arth. 

The  whole  empirt  now  soon  submitted  to 


the  Spaniards ;  and  they  found  themselves  ia 
possession  of  the  New  World*  as  absolute 
masters.  Cortes,  however,  during  the 
whole  of  the  conquest,  had  been  acting  with* 
out  authority  from  either  Charles  V.  of  Spain, 
or  Velasquez,  with  whom  it  will  be  recoU 
lected  he  was  not  on  friendly  terms ;  and, 
now  that  the  country  was  in  a  state  requir« 
ing  a  governor,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assume 
tlie  reigns  of  government ;  trusting  to  the 
liberality  of  his  sovereign  to  bestow  upon 
him  the  reward  he  claimed  to  have  merited. 

Now  if  we  re^rd  the  temerity  of  the  un- 
dertaking, of  which  a  sigt*al  example  is  aA 
forded  in  the  voluntary  destruction  of  the 
ships  that  had  conveyed  the  conquerors  to 
the  Mexican  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  cuitinff 
off  all  hope  of  retreat,  or  the  spirit  with 
which  they  met  the  perils  that  surrounded 
them  at  every  step  of  their  progress;  or  the 
results  that  finally  crowned  their  exertions: 
this  enterprise,  in  point  ol  strange  and  won- 
derful adventure,  and  we  may  add  of  unpro- 
voked, unjustifiable  outrage,  is  almost  with- 
out a  parallel  in  ancient  or  modern  times.— 
Like  all  conquests  in  war,  it  was  stained  by 
acts  o\'  gross  injustice  and  cruelty  toward 
the  conquered,  for  which  no  justification,  no 
excuse  can  be  alleged.  ^>ome  palliation  may 
be  sought  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  not 
only  exercised  but  commeitded  the  summary 
destruction  of  all  opposed  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  wherever  they  might  be  found.  *J*his 
spirit  formed  a  deep  infusion  in  the  character 
of  the  Spanifih  Hidalgos,  who  were  engaged 
in  the  drscovery  of  the  New  World,  of  w.'iiclt 
Columbus  himself  was  a  memorable  exam- 
ple; but  the  reader  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexi- 
CO,  and  of  the  Life  of  Cortes,  must  be  of 
weak  discrimination,  if  he  allows  himself  lo 
regard  ttie  bloody  fanaticism  of  Rome  to  claim 
kindred  with  Christianity,  orifhe  joins  in  ex- 
cusing one  of  her  most  unrelenting  execution- 
ers. 

The  true  objects  of  this  crusade  against  in- 
fidel pagans,  were  to  enlarge  the  dominions 
and  increase  the  revenues  of  his  **  most  Ca- 
tholic majesty,'' and  to  satiate  the  thirst  of 
conquest,  power  and  wealth  of  Cortes  and 
his  soldiers. 

The  conquest  effected  ^as  complete  a  revo- 
lution in  the  religious,  as  it  did  in  the  civil  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  but  for  what  end  ? 
Every  vestige  of  the  ancient  idolatry  was 
carefully  erased,  and  the  entire  population, 
nominally  brought  itito  the  Christian  fold : 
but  a  new  system  of  idolatry  wa<>  erected  in 
its  turn,  with  the  double  crime  of  giving  it 
the  name  of  true  religion.  Thus  carrying 
the  einblemen  of  the  cross  in  one  man,  and 
the  sword  in  the  other,  Cortes  punished,  (ns 
he  expressed  it)  with  the  utmost  rigor,  all 
who  refused  to  recognise  him,  in  the  double 
capacity  of  propagator  of  the  Christian  faiih 
and  vice  regent  of  the  lawful  sovereign  of 
the  New  World. 

It  is  claimed  that  his  treatment  of  the  Indi- 
tns  was  in  general   mild  and   conciliatory, 
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after  he  bad  effected  their  rabjugation.  This 
wa«  the  effect  of  policy,  and  partly,  it  is  pro- 
bable, of  fear.  Octavius  and  an  hundred  other 
usurpers,  have  pursued  a  similar  policy,  when 
they  had  no  longer  anything  to  hope  from 
war. 

Cortes,  was,  if  I  may  so  express  if,  not 
merely  the  soul,  but  the  body  of  enierprise: 
present  everywhere  in  person,  in  the  field  or, 
in  the  camp,  conducting  all  negoiiaiions  and 
inirigues;  and  like  Osesar,  he  wrote  his  own 
commentaries,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  stir- 
ring scenes  which  form  the  subiect  of  them. 
His  return  to  Spain  was  hailed  oy  the  people 
with  acclamation  ;  he  received  many  marks 
of  favor  from  his  sovereign ;  was  created 
«*  Marquis  of  the'  Valley  of  Oaxaca,"  and 
numerous  tracts  of  land  were  conferred  upon 
him.  He  soon,  however,  returned  to  Mexico, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  for  many 
years,  till,  finding  that  his  presence  in  Spain 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  clear  his  fame,  he 
again  set  sail,  and,  on  landing,  was  seized 
with  a  violent  disease,  which  icrminaitd  fa- 
tally. He  expired  on  the  2nd  December, 
1547,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

His  character  is  marked  by  the  most  oppo- 
site traits,  embracing  qualities  apparently  the 
luost  incompatible.  He  was  avaricious,  yt-t 
liberal ;  bold  to  desperation,  yet  cautious  and 
calculating  in  his  plans ;  magnanimous,  but 
very  cunning;  courteous  and  affable  in  his 
demeanor,  yet  inexorably  stern;  lax  in  his 
notions  of  morality,  yet  (what  is  not  unrom- 
mon)  a  sad  bigot.  The  great  feature  in  his 
character  was  constancy  of  purpose ;  **  a  con- 
siuncy,"  says  Prescott,  not  to  be  daunted  by 
dangers,  nor  baffled  by  disappointments,  nor 
wearied  out  by  impediments  and"  delays. — 
Dangers  and  difficulties  instead  o(  deterring, 
seem  to  have  a  charm  in  his  eyes.  Tiiey  are 
necessary  to  rouse  him  to  a  full  conscious- 
ness  of  his  powers.  He  grappled  with  ihem 
at  the  outset ;  and,  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
self, seemed  to  prefer  to  take  the  enterprise 
by  the  most  difficult  side.  >lis  power  uver 
the  minds  of  his  soldiers  was  a  natural  result 
of  their  confidence  in  his  abilities:  but  it  is 
also  to  be  attributed  to  his  popular  manners: 
that  happy  union  of  authority  and  compan- 
ionship which  well  fitted  him  fur  the  com- 
mand of  a  band  of  roaming  adventurers.  It 
would  nut  have  done  for  him  tu  have  fenced 
himself  round  with  stately  reserve  as  a  com- 
mander. He  was  embarked  with  nil  his 
men  in  a  common  adventure,  and  nearly  on 
terms  of  equalily,  since  he  held  his  commis- 
sion by  no  legal  warrant.  I)ui  while  he  in- 
dulged in  this  freedom  and  iamiliarity  with 
his  soldiers,  he  never  allowt'd  it  tu  interfere 
with  their  strict  obedience,  nor  in  any  way 
impair  the  severity  of  discipline.  '*  He  pre- 
ferred," says  Bernal  Diaz,  "  to  be  called 
Cortes  by  us,  to  being  called  by  any  title; 
and  with  good  reason,"  continues  the  ent  u- 
siastic  old  cavalier :  *•  for  the  name  of  Cortes 
is  as  famous  in  our  day,  as  was  that  o!  Cdesar^ 


among  the  Romans,  or  Hannibal  among  tlac 
Carthagenians."  He  showed  the  aaime  re- 
gard towards  his  ancient  comrades  in  the  laiM 
act  of  his  life,  mingled  with  the  abject  fear  of 
the  future,  and  that  dependence  on  banaaui 
ceremonies  which  Kome  inculcates  in  ber 
counterfeit  Christianity :  for  he  appointed 
a  sum  of  money,  by  his  will,  for  the  celebrm- 
tion  of  two  thousand  masses  for  the  soc»ts 
of  those  who  had  fought  with  him  in  ibe 
campaigns  of  Mexico.  How  wonderful  it  is. 
that  every  historian,  even  to  the  latest*  should 
persist  in  praising  a  conqueror  like  this,  on 
the  very  same  grounds  as  those  on  which 
the  hired  writers  of  antiquity  lauded  the  Tic- 
tors  while  living'  How  wonderful  that  the 
rules  of  Christianity  have  never  been  applied 
to  measure  his  inhuman  character! 

H.  A.  O. 


Tropical  Beaultes, — An  officer  of  our  arm  v 
now  in  Texas,  humorously  describes  as  fol- 
lows, some  of  the  beauties  of  that  counlrj' — 

"In  clearing  the  ground  to  pitch  my  leni, 
I  killed  a  water  moccasin ; about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  I  was  wakened  by  the  bark* 
ing  of  a  dog — he  had  just  run  a  rattlesnake 
out  of  my  neighbor's  tent,  when  the  ratilinf^ 
and  barking  aroused  me — nine  rattles  cap- 
turi'd.  I  a^ain  tay  down,  and  when  day 
broke,  a  yellow-necked  lizard  was  cocking 
his  eye  cunningly  from  the  ridge  pole  of  my 
tenr.  I  i^prang  up,  seized  my  boot  to  dea* 
patch  him,  when,  lo !  out  of  my  boot  dropped 
a  tarantula]  Exhausted  from  fright  and  fa- 
tigue, I  dropped  hack  into  a  chair,  but  no 
sooner  sat  down  than  I  was  compelled  rapid- 
ly to  change  my  position,  having  been  stuug 
by  a  scorpion. 

This  reminds  us  of  Sidney  Smith's  comi'* 
cal    description   of    the    tropical    coantrtes, 
which  occurs  in  Waterton's  Wanderings  in 
South   America.     '  Insects^'  says   the  witty 
writer,  *  are  the  curse  of  tropical   climates. 
The  bete  rouge  lays  the  foundation  of  a  tre- 
mendous ulcer.     In  a  moment  you  are  coTer* 
ed  with  ticks.     Chigoes   bury  themselves  in 
your  flesh,  and  hatch  a  colony  of  young  chi- 
goes in  a  few  hours.    They  will   not  live  to- 
gether, but  every  chigde  'sets  up  a  separate  ! 
ulcer,  and  has  his  own   private    ponion  <^ 
pus.    Flies  get  entry  into  your  mouth,  into   | 
your  eyrs,  into  your  nose :  you  eat  Hies,  drink    | 
(lies,  and  breathe  flies.     Lizards,  cock-road^-   I 
es,  and  snakes,  get  into  bed  ;  ants  eat  up  the   { 
books  ;  scorpions  si  ing  you  on  the  feet.  Every 
thing  bites, stings  or  bruises;  every  second  of 
your    existence  vou  are   wounded    by  some 
piece  of  animal  life   thai    nobody   has  aref 
seen  before,  except  Swammerdana  and  M^tt^ 
am.     An  insect  with   eleven   legs  is  swim- 
ming in  your  tea  cup,  a  nondescript  withnma 
legs  is  struggling  in  the  small  beer,  or  a  ettt^ 
erpillar  with  seven  dozen  eyes  in  his  hr^siis  } 
hastening  over  tlie   bread  and   butter !    All   ] 
nature  is  alive,  and  seems  to  be  gathering  all    i 
her  eotoflooiogieal  hosts  to  eat  you  up  --<$</.  ; 
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INDEPENDENT     FEMALE    ORPIiAN 
MANUAL  LABOR  SCHOOL. 

An  institaiioD  with  this  title  has  been  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Isaac  H.  Abbott,  near  Harris- 
oobargb,  Kockiogbam  connty.  Virginia,  ol 
which  we  have  just  received  some  accounts 
for  the  first  time ;  and  it  is  conducted  on 
principles  so  well  accordant  with  our  own 
views,  that  we  take  pleasure  in  noticing  it. 

Poor  and  friendless  girls  are  admitted,  from 
9  to  13  years  of  age,  and  are  placed  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Abbot  as  their  guardian,  un- 
tin  14,  when  they  are  allowed  to  choose  any 
other.  They  are  taught  three  hours  a  day, 
and  work  eight ;  two  hours  are  allowed  for 
meals  and  three  for  recreation — the  rest  for 
sleep.  During  one  of  the  hours  of  work, 
however,  they  are  taught  in  several  branch- 
es, orally  and  with  black-board  exhibitions, 
wiihoat  interrupting  their  labors.  The  ob- 
jects are  to  give  them  a  good  common  edu- 
cation, to  teach  them  an  useful  trade  by 
which  they  can  always  earn  their  support, 
and  to  secure  them  a  good  and  permanent 
home,  for  life,  or  until  they  marry. 

The  only  branch  of  business  yet  introduced, 
is  the  manufacture  of  a  very  neat  and  durable 
kind  ot' ladies' baskets,  made  of  the  fine  twigs 
of  a  species  of  willow  which  grows  abun- 
dantly in  the  swamps  in  that  part  of  Virgi* 
aia  ;  but  it  is  intended  hereafter  to  add  bon- 
net-making and  glove-making.  The  baskets 
are  b1  ready  quite  in  demand,  we  are  inform- 
ed, in  those  southern  parts  of  the  country 
Vhere  they  are  known ;  and  a  specimen, 
which  may  be  seen  at  our  office,  is  very  cre- 
ditable to  the  young  workwomen.  It  ex- 
ceeds all  others  wcyhave  seen  in  one  respect ; 
the  material  is  at  once  so  strong,  tough  and 
ehisiic,  that  it  suffers  no  injury  from  bemg 
compressed  or  bent  in  any  direction,  and  im- 
mediately resotnesiis  proper  form  and  ap- 
{ peannce. 

Mr.  Abbot  has  been  in  this  ciiy,  and  is  about 
to  visit  the  southern  watering  places,  to  sell 
fj  these  products  of  the  labor  of  his  industrious 
and  ingenious  pupils,  with  good  prospects  of 
iftaess.  We  cannot  but  hope  he  will  re- 
oeffe  the  encouragement  from  the  public 
whi::h  his  philanthropic  and  judicious  pro- 
jiii  appears  to  merit. 

^e  have  long  (elt  a  deep  interest  in  manu- 
al labor  schools,  and  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  their  general  failure  was  owing  fo  any 
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essential  defect,  believing  that  mismanage* 
ment,  usually  in  the  business  calculations,  was 
the  true  cause.  Mr.  Abbot  has  adopted  some 
very  sensible  features  in  his  plan.  He  pre- 
cludes every  idea  of  charity,  both  from  the 
public  and  from  the  pupils,  refusing  to  re- 
ceive any  d.  nation  in 'money,  in  any  iprm 
whatever,  (only  books,  plants,  and  a  few 
other  objects  being  admitted,)  and  never  al- 
lowing the  inmates  to  imagine  that  they  ai#. 
dependant  on  any  person  but  themselves  for 
their  maintenance.  He  devotes  himself  to 
the  experiment,  as  he  considers  it,  with  the 
spirit  of  a  man  fully  confident  of  success,  and 
cautiously  guards  against  every  unnecessary 
expenditure,  selling  the  products  of  the  man- 
ufactory himself,  and  managing  the  institu- 
tion  with  great  economy,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  family. 

The  school  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  and 
healthful  country  place,  125  miles  west  of 
Richmond,  70  from  Winchester,  and  20  from 
Stanton,  which  is  the  centre  of  education  in 
various  departments  for  that  part  of  the  State. 
Although  in  a  well  peopled  district  it  is  five 
miles  from  the  village. 

We  doubt  not  our  readers  will  learn  of  this 
new  and  promising  experiment  with  pleu* 
sure,  as  its  success  would,  in  all  probability, 
lead  to  extensive  good  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

Captain  X  C  Fremont. — The  severities  ex- 
perienced by  Capi.  Fremont's  exploring  com- 
pany in  Oregon  were  such  that  Mr.  Preuss, 
thetjerman  philosopher,  was  obliged  to  sub- 
sist on  live  toads,  which  he  caught  with  a 
penknife.  He  also  ate  black  ants  suffering 
them  to  crawl  upon  his  fingers  and  licking 
them  off.  For  some  time  the  whole  com- 
pany lived  upon  their  own  mules  and  horses; 
and  after  having  eaten  their  favorite  dog.  Ha* 
math,  they  lived  nearly  a  week  upon  acorns* 
In  that  part  of  the  country,  they  came  to  a 
tribe  of  Indians  who  ate  grass  liice  cattle. — 
One  tribe,  near  the  salt  lakes,  lived  upon 
worms,  another  upon  roots,  another  upon  pine 
nuts,  another  upon  acorns.  Some  of  these 
tribes  could  not  ride  on  horse  back,  and  many 
of  them  had  never  beheld  the  face  of  a  white 
man.  They  live  in  holes  in  the  ground,  and 
go  naked  in  mid  winter.  They  are  very 
slightly  above  the  condition  of  the  brute  cre- 
ation. They  have  no  other  occupation  but 
to  find  food-  These  tribes  live  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  great  desert  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Range,  almost  the 
whole  of  which  country  is  volcanic  and  bar- 
ren, south  of  the  Columbia  river,  so  far  as 
explored.  Capt.  Freemont  is  now  upon  his 
third  exploring  lour  in  that  country — Ev.  Jour. 
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JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 


CATCHING  A  WILD  EliEPHANT. 

When  a  child  first  sees  an  Elepliant,  he 
perhaps  wonders  how  any  man  ever  dared 
to  go  near  enough  lo  catch  him.  The  back 
oi  an  Elephant  is  as  high  as  the  top  of  a 
common  door,  and  the  large  ones  are  taller 
yet,  being  sometimes  t(velve  or  thirteen  feet 
high. 

The  Elephant  is  so  heavy  and  strong, 
that  it  seems  as  if  everybody  would  be 
afraid  to  go  near  him,  especially  when  wild 
in  the  woods.  He  weighs  as  much  as 
several  horses  or  oxen  ;  so  that  when  the 
aliowmen  are  driving  one  to  any  place,  if 
they  come  to  a  bridge,  they  look  to  sec  whe- 
ther it  is  strong  enough  before  they  let  him 
step  on  it ;  and  if  they  think  it  will  only  bear 
a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  cart,  they  prop  it  up, 
or  else  make  him  wade  across  the  stream. 
They  have  to  make  a  floor  very  strong  in- 
deed, before  they  let  an  elephant  tread  on 
it ;  and  when  they  have  strengthened  it,  it 
will  sometimes  bend  under  him  like  a  crust 
of  bread.  A  few  years  ago,  an  elephant 
killed  his  keeper  without  knowing  it;  for, 
as  he  was  turning  around,  he  accidentally 
pressed  himself  against  the  wall  of  the  room, 
and  broke  his  ribs, 

The  elephant  cannot  kink  like  a  horse, 
nor  catch  anything  with  his  claws,-  nor 
seize  and  bite  much  with  his  teeth.  But 
with  his  trunk  he  can  catch  a  tiger,  and 
throw  him  up  in  the  air,  or  thtow  him  un- 
der his  leet  and  trample  him  to  death. 

It  is  probable  that  the  men  who  first 
caught  elephants  stood  oil*  at  a  distance, 
and  thought  how  they  mij^ht  do  it,  a  good 
while  before  they  tried.  In  India  and  in 
Africa,  they  catch  them  in  different  wa3r8. 
Sometimes  in  holes  made  in  the  ground  and 
covered  over ;  sometimes,  it  is  said,  by  cut- 
ting a  tree  half  down,  against  which  they 
go  and  lean  while  they  sleep. 

But  there  is  another  way.  Elephants 
are  very  fond  of  each  other,  and  are  almost 
always  found  in  companies.  In  Ind«a  the 
elephant  Inmters  make  a  kind  of  pound,  by 
driving  strong  posts  into  the  earth  round  a 
piece  of  ground,  leaving  only  a  narrow 
gate.  A  tame  elephant,  trained  as  a  decoy,* 
then  walks  about  making  a  loud  noise :  and 
when  a  wild  one  comes,  the  other  gently 
touching  him  with  his  trunk,  goes  in  at  the 
gate.  The  other  follows;  and  then  the 
hunters  close  it  The  wild  elephant  becomes 
curious  when  he  finds  himself  a  prisoner ; 
and  commonly  grows  milder  when  he  finds 
he   cannot   get   out.      The  tame   elephant 


trtorts  him  kindly,  and  by  and  by  omm  •fthe 
hunters  slyly  slips  a  rope  round  liis  legs, 
and  ties  bim  fast. 


«*  We  are  oneV — All  our  country  is  onr 
home.  We  should  love  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  because  it  all  Wlonga  to  our 
nation,  as  our  house  belongs  to  one  family. 
If  the  people  in  a  house  quarrel,  how  an- 
pleasant  a  place  it  will  be  to  live  in. 

Many  a  person  has  had  to  leave  home, 
and  go  to  live  in  a  strange  bouse«  because 
there  was  a  drunken  man  or  an  ili-tem.i 
pered  woman  in  his  family.  Some  boyii 
have  gone  to  sea  because  they  were  uih 
comfortable  at  home,  or  disgraced  in  their 
own  town  by  some  bad  relation. 

So,  if  the  people  of  a  country  hate  each 
other,  and  are  always  disputing*  and  call- 
ing each  other  by  bad  names,  what  will 
they  come  to?  They  will  probably  soon 
begin  to  fight,  and  the  stronger  party  will 
conquer,  and  take  away  some  of  the  otheni^ ; 
rights.  I 

The  Bible,  which  is  full  of  wi»dom  on 
all  subjects,  says,  ^  A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand."  I  have  heard  of  a  fa- 
mily which  was  so  much  divided,  that  one 
began  to  lake  oflfa  board  from  the  house  as 
his,  then  another  took  a  timber ;  one  claim- 
ed one  part,  and  another  another ;  and  all 
began  to  pull  away  something. 

Any  body  may  imagine  what  must  be 
the  effects  of  such  a  foolish  passion  ai  that 
family  were  in.  The  walls  must  soon  fall 
down,  and  if  the  family  are  not  killed  by 
the  pieces,  they  must  eat  and  sleep  in  the 
fields,  for  they  will  have  no  roof  to  oovt r 
them. 

Now,  if  the  children  who  are  growing 
up  should  feel  as  if  their  home  was  only  a 
little  spot  of  land  just  around  them,  and  bye 
and  bye  begin  to  say.  "  1  care  nothing 
about  the  people  in  the  next  towns  and 
states,  they  would  soon  get  into  a  quarrel, 
and  perhaps  the  whole  nation  would  be  di- 
vided, aud  nobody  would  have  any  country 
or  home  left. 

The  United  Stales  of  Amerfca  is  our 
house ;  and  what  a  great,  and  convenient, 
and  noble  one  it  's !  Some  nations  have 
large  ones,  but  there  is  not  a  belter  one  in 
the  whole  world.  We,  in  the  north  part, 
have  much  colder  weather  than  some  of 
our  family  who  have  their  abode  in  the 
southern  rooms ;  but  in  some  respects  we 
are  more  favored  than  they. 

We  cannot  look  from  our  windows  upon 
llie  great  green  prairies,  or  meadows  of  the 
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weit:  Imt  oor  brothers  and  disters  who  live 
theretwoold  lauoh  like  to  see  the  great 
ocean^  which  is  a  still  more  magaincent 
tight  Some  of  them  take  the  pains  to  tra- 
▼el  over  the  Alleghany  mountains,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  we  work, 
and  make  cloth,  books,  &c.,  and  bring 
up  our  children. 

Some  people  who  live  together,  go  from 
one  room  to  another  to  see  if  they  can  learn 
something  useful,  or  do  something  kind  to 
others.  So  we  should  do  in  our  country. 
There  is  much  foj:  us  to  learn,  and  many 
friendly  things  we  may  do  to  our  country- 
men in  other  towns  and  states. 

• 

When  we  set  out  to  travel,  let  us  feel  as 
if  our  country  were  like  a  large  house,  with 
plenty  of  convenient  rooms  for  us  all,  and 
space  enough  to  do  every  thing  useful,  and 
to  allow  us  to  mc^ve  up  and  down  wherever  . 
we  please. 

Let  us  recollect  that  we  are  all  under 
the  same  family  regulations,  and  that  the 
mlea  must  not  be  broken  by  any  body,  or 
else  all  will  suffer.  Let  us  remember 
that  our  fathers  worked  a  great  many  years 
to  get  the  ground,  and  then  to  get  the  stones 
and  lay  the  foundation.  They  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  too,  in  raising  the  wails,  fit* 
ting  the  timber,  dividing  the  rooms,  and 
iiirnishing  them. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  ground  sup. 
ports  the  foundation,  the  foundation  holds 
up  the  walls,  and  they  keep  the  roof  from 
/ailing  upon  our  heacls. 

Let  OS  read  the  history  of  other  coun- 
tries, to  learn  how  much  better  our  fathers 
understood  building  a  nation  than  any  other 
people  ever  did  ;  and  how  much  others  have 
sufl^red  from  bad  plans,  or  bad  rules,  bad 
children,  or  bad  neighbors. 

Let  us  determine  that  we  will  try  to  keep 
every  good  thing  in  its  place,  just  where 
the  good  old  men  put  it,  and  never  let  any 
body  take  away  a  good  stone  from  the  foun- 
dation, or  shake  a  sound  timber  from  the 
walls. 

There  are  twenty^ix  rooms  in  our 
house,  called  states,  and  each  has  a  certain 
set  of  rules  made  to  keep  it  cleaaand  or- 
derly. Nobody  must  break  open  another's 
chest,  nor  interfere  with  his  work,  nor  use 
his  chair  without  leave. 

Then  there  is  a  set  of  rules  tor  the  whole 
house,  which  were  agreed  on  by  our  fa- 
thers when  they  were  at  work  laying  the 
foundation.  These  rules  are  called  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
peo^e  in  one  room  must  not  shut  their 
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door  so  that  any  person  from  another  room 
cannot  open  it,  and  go  in  and  out  when  he 
pleases. 

You  or  I  can  freely  change  rooms  when 
we  like,  and  live  in  the  northeast  corner  or 
down  in  the  south  end,  or  in  the  large 
new  rooms  in  the  fvest  wing,  just  as  we 
think  proper,  if  we  will  only  mind  the  rules 
they  have  there.  Or,  we  may  walk  up 
and  down  the  entries  and  stairs,  with  things 
to  sell,  or  merely  to  look  on,  if  we  do  no- 
body any  harm,  and  '*  turn  to  the  right  as 
the  law  directs,"  an^  mind  the  great  laws 
of  the  house. 

Now,  some  children  have  grown  up  in 
our  country,  who  did  not  know  all  we  have 
been  talking  of  here.  They  were  there- 
fore not  prepared  to  become  good  Ameri- 
can citizens,  but  were  selfish  and  ignorant 
If  they  found  a  partition  in  their  way,  or  a 
door  that  did  not  swing  exactly  so  as  to 
please  them,  (so  to  speak,)  when  they  be- 
came men  they  wanted  to  take  an  axe,  and 
knock  down  a  wall  or  post,  to  make  a 
change  to  suit  themselves. 

It  was  in  vain  to  tell  such  ignorant  peo- 
ple, who  had  not  been  to  school  to  learn, 
and  had  not  left  their  own  rooms,  that 
some  of  the  great  beams  would  be  down 
upon  their  heads.  They  did  not  know 
there  were  great  beams,  nor  that  they  were 
in  one  comer  of  a  large,  noble  house,  bet- 
ter than  any  palace  that  ever  was  built. 

They  had  not  read  the  Bible,  or,  at 
least,  had  not  been  used  to  minding  it;  and, 
therefore,  were  not  disposed  to  do  as  they 
would  be  done  by. 

They  had  never  read  history,  and  (here- 
fore  did  not  know  that  in  Europe,  and  Asia, 
and  other  countries,  there  are  ruins  of  many 
houses,  which  just  such  men  as  they  pulled 
down  upon  the  poor  families  in  old  times. 

The  oest  way  to  keep  our  house  safe,  is. 
to  call  the  children  now  and  then,  and 
show  them  what  a  comfortable  thing  it  is 
to  have  such  good,  clean,  orderly  rooms, 
good  brothers  and  sisters,  and  such  a  tight 
roof  and  strong  walls,  and  how  dangerous 
it  would  be  to  dig  away  the  ground  under 
any  part  of  the  foundation. 

Then,  take  a  book  of  history  or  travels, 
which  shows  what  poor  houses  and  bad  fa- 
milies they  have  in  roost  other  countries. 
Next,  give  them  good  biographies,  that  is, 
books  which  tell  how  persons  have  lived, 
and  what  they  have  done.  These  will 
teach  the  young  what  they  can  do,  to  make 
our  home  comfortable,  and  to  make  it  more 
happy  than  it  is. 
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IP  CD  a  Visits 

THE  LIFE  CLOCK. 

There  is  a  little  mystic  clock. 

No  human  eye  hath  seen ; 
That  beaieth  on — and  beateth  on, 

From  morning  ua(il  e*en. 

And  when  the  soul  is  wrapped  in  sleep. 

And  heareth  not  a  sound, 
It  tieks  and  licks  the  live  long  night, 

And  never  runneth  down. 

0  wondrous  is  that  work  of  art 
Which  knells  the  passing  hour. 

But  art  ne*er  formed,  nor  mind  conceiv'd 
The  life-clock's  magic  power. 

Nor  set  in  gold,  nor  decked  with  gems. 
By  wealth  and  pride  possessed  ; 

But  rich  and  poor,  or  high  and  low 
Bach  bears  it  in  his  breast 

When  life's  deep  stream  'mid  beds  of 
flowers, 

All  still  and  softly  glides. 
Like  the  weavelei's  step,  with  a  gentle  beat, 

It  warns  ol  passing  tides. 
4 
When  threat'ning  darkness  gathers  o'er, 

And  hope's  bright  visions  Hee, 
Like  the  sullen  stroke  of  the  muffled  oar, 

It  beateth  heavily. 

When  passion  nerves  the  warrior's  arm 

Fur  deeds  of  hate  and  wrongs 
Though  heeded  not  the  fearful  sound, 
'  The  knell  is  deep  and  strong. 

When  eyes  to  eyes  are  gazing  soft, 

And  tender  words  are  spoken. 
Then  fast  and  wild  it  rattles  on. 

As  if;  with  love  'twere  broken. ' 

Such  is  the  clock  that  measures  life, 

Of  flesh  and  spirit  blended  ; 
And  thus  'twill  run  within  the  breast. 

Till  that  strange  life  is  ended.— Se/. 
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THE  QUESTIONER. 

BY    ROBERT  NICOL. 

I  ask  not  fur  his  lineage, 

I  ask  not  for  his  name ; 

If  manliness  be  in  his  heart. 

He  noble  birth  may  claim. 

I  care  not  though  of  \\\is  world'tf  wealth 

But  slender  be  his  part, 

If  **  yes"  you  answer,  what  I  ask— 

Hath  he  a  true  man's  heart  ? 

I  ask  not  from  what  land  he  came. 
Nor  where  his  youth  was  nursed  ; 
if  pure  the  stream,  it  matters  not. 
The  spot  from  whence  it  burst. 
The  palace  or  the  hovel, 
Where  tirst  his  life  began. 


I  seek  not  of:  but  answer  this — 
Is  he  ao  honest  oum  ? 

Nay,  blush  not  now— vi^iat  matters  ii 
Where  first  he  drew  his  breath  f 
A  man«rer  was  the  cradle-bed 
Of  Him  of  Nazareth. 
X    Be  nought,  be  any,  every  thing, 
1  care  not  what  you  be, 
W  "  yes"  you  answer,  when  I  aak-- 
Art  thou  pure,  tiue  and  free  ? 

In  your  paper  of  the  2Sih  May,  there  is  a 
communication  signed  F.  A.  L.,  which  says 
that  you  would  gratify  many  of  yoor  redden, 
if  you  would  have  more  eoigmas,  or  soaie> 
thing  of  the  kind,  in  your  paper.  I  thoughc 
I  would  try  to  make  a  few.  So  here  ii 
one.'  B.  P.  P. 

ENIGMA,  No.  12. 
I  am  composed  of  9  letters. 
My  4,  3,  7,  8,  is  a  bu^y  traveller. 
My  9,  1,  3,  5,  is  what  we  often  hear. 
My  ],  0,  3,  S,  is  used  for  fires. 
My  2,  5,  9,  is  an  instrument  used  in  agri* 
culture,  or  it  may  be  called  a  back  breaker. 

B.  P.  P. 

Encouragement  for  small  Farmers. — In 
England  and  many  other  parts  ut  Europe, 
largo  fortunes  have  been  made  by  (be  farm- 
ers out  of  profits  arising  from  the  products  of 
even  less  than  fifty  acres ;  and  ii  should  be 
remembered  that  very  lew  of  these  men  own 
the  land  on  which  they  live.  In  some  parts 
of  England  theyr  pay  a  yearly  rent  per  acre  of 
£5t  together  with  taxes  of  nearly  or  quite 
the  same  amount,  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
diese  disadvantages,  as  we  before  remarked 
many  of  them  are  wealthy  men.  What  is  the 
secret  of  their  success  ?  Why,  their  atten- 
tion to  the  business  in  which  they  are  enga- 
ged. They  hire  just  as  much  land'  as  they  are 
able  to  manage,  and  they  manage  it  correct- 
ly.   Not  one  foot  is  wasted. 
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THE    OSTRICH. 


(  Howerer  Rirprj«ing  it  might  appear  to  a 
/  person  accustomed  to  see  only  birds  of  or- 
!  dinary  size,  BDch  as  are  Tound  in  moat  coun- 
{  tries  or  the  earth,  there  is  ooe  so  large,  and 
J   possessed   of  such  atrengtb,  ihat  it  is  able 

to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man,  and  has  been 
'  trained  to  carry  «  rider  with  ease  and  rapi- 
)  dily.     The  lollo\ving  description  we  give 

in  (he  language  of  an  English  writer  : — 

This  singular  bird,  whose  pljmage  is  so 
often  used  in  female  attire,  appears  in  Kome 
measure  to  connect  the  class  of  quadrupeds 
and  birds.  In  its  general  figure  it  has  some 
T«aemblanee  to  the  camel,  and  is  almost  as 
tall ;  it  is  covered  with  a  plumage  more 
resembling  hair  than  feathers  ;  and  even  its 
internal  parts  bear  as  great  a  similitude  to 
■  ihoae  of  the  quadruped  as  of  the  bird. 


The  ostrich  is  certainly  the  largest  ©fall  | 

birds,  appearing  nearly  wi  high  as  a  man  on  i 

horseback.     It  is  usually  seven  feel  from  ] 

ihe  top  of  ils  head  to  the  ground,  but  from  i 

the  back  it  is  only  four  -,  consequently,  the  J 

head  and  neck  are  above  three  feet  long.—-  '^ 

From  the  top  of  the  head,  when  the  head  ia  ; 

extended  in  a  right  line,  it  is  six  feet  lon^,  ■ 
and  the  tail  ia  about  one  foot  more. 

The  plumage  of  the  ostrich  iS  generally  , 

a  mi;:iure  of  blaok  and  white,  though  in  | 

some  varieties  it  is  observed  to  be  grey. —  < 

The  largest  feathers,  which  are  situated  at  J 

the  eitremity  of  the  tail  and  wings,  are  conv  ! 

monly  white;  the  next  row  ia  blaok  and  ; 

white  J  and  of  the  small   feathers  on  the  , 

back  and  beily,  soma  partake  of  both  colors.  ; 

There  are  no  feathers  either  on  the  stdos,  , 
the  thighs,  or  under  the  wings :  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  is  covered  with  still  small- 
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cr  plumage  ihun  Ibe  belly  and  back.  All 
tbe  feathers  are  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  the  os* 
iricb,  soft  as  down,  absolutely  unfit  to  help 
the  animal  in  flight,  and  still  less  adapted 
for  tbe  defence  against  external  injury. 

Again,  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and 
nook  are  covered  Wtfh  a  very  fine  clear 
white  hair,  shining  like  the  bristles  of  a 
hog ;  and,  in  several  places,  are  tufts  of  the 
same  nature,  consisting  of  about  twelve 
hairs,  all  issuing  from  a  single  shaft  At 
the  extpemiby  of  each  wing  is  a  kind  of  spur, 
resembling  the  quill  of  a  porcupine.  The 
legs  are  covered  with  scales,  and  the  bill 
is  short  and  pointed. 

From  this  brief  description  it  must  be 
erident,  that  the  ostrich  bears  no  great  affi* 
ni^  to  any  other  bird ;  and,  indeed,  not 
only  its  structure  but  its  habits  are  pecu- 
liar. It  inhabits  the  torrid  regions  of  Afri- 
ca and  Asia  only,  and  has  never  been 
known  to  breed  out  of  the  country  where  it 
was  first  produced.  It  seems  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  sandy  and  burning  deserts  of 
those  countries,  and  delights  in  wild  solitary 
tracts,  where  few  vegetables  clothe  the  race 
of  nature,  and  where  the  rain  seldois  de- 
scends to  refresh  it.  Indeed,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  ostrich  never  drinks,  and  the  place 
of  its  habitation  seems  to  give  a  sanction  to 
to  this  opinion. 

In  those  inhospitable  regions,  ostriches 
are  seen  in  large  flocks.  They  feed  indis- 
criminately on  every  thing  edible ;  nor  are 
they  likely  to  be  at  a  loss  for  provisions,  as 
long  as  even  the  very  barren  soil  on  which 
they  walk  remains.     Their  appetites  re- 

auire  little  selection  to  gratify  them  ;  and 
leir  powers   of  digesiion  are  inconceiv- 
able. 

The  female  lays  from  forty  to  fifly  eggs 
at  a  time ;  and,  though  in  the  warm  climates 
which  she  inhabits  it  is  unnecessary  to  sit 
continually  on  them,  she  does  not  leave 
them  to  be  hatched  by  the  sun's  heat,  as 
has  been  a  general  tradition  in  every  age. 
In  faot,  no  birds  can  take  a  more  afiection- 
ate  care  of  their  young,  or  be  more  assidu- 
ous in  ifupplying  them  with  grass,  or  what- 
ever i^euitable  to  their  nascent  state.  Not 
onlvthe  plumage  but  also  the  eggs  and  the 
flesh  are  holden  in  high  estimation;  and 
therefore  the  ostrich  has  numerous  enemies 
to  guard  against :  and,  were  it  not  for  its 
prodigious  fecundity,  the  breed  would  prob- 
ably have  been  long  ago  extinct. 

"  The  ostrich,  (sogun,)  says  Salt,  in  his 
travels,  is  found  in  the  low  districts  of  Abys. 


sinia,  but  very  rarely  within  the  actual  li- 
mits of  the  country." 

According  to  Dr.  Shaw,  the  wings  serve 
it  both  for  sails  and  oars,  while  her  feet, 
which  have  only  two  toes,  and  are  not  un- 
like the  camel's,  can  bear  ^reat  fatigve. — 
M.  Montbeillard,  however,  is  of  opinion  that 
it  does  not  spread  its  wings  and  tail-feachers 
with  the  view  of  assisting  its  motion,  bvt 
from  the  common  eflect  of  the  correspond* 
ing  muscles,  as  a  man  in  swimming  throws 
out  his  arms.  Though  the  ostrich  is  uni- 
versally admitted  to  run  faster  than  tiie 
fleetest  horse,  yet  the  Arabs  contrive  to  mo 
these  birds  down  on  horseback,  iheir  fisar 
thers  bein^  valuable,  and  their  flesh  not  to 
be  despised.  The  best  and  fleeciest  horses 
are  trained  for  this  chase.  When  the  hun- 
ter has  started  his  game,  he  puts  his  hofse 
upon  a  gentle  gallop,  so  as  to  keep  the  os- 
trich in  sight,  without  coming  too  near  to 
alarm  it  and  put  it  to  its  full  speed.  Upon 
observing  itself  pursued,  therefore,  it  begins 
to  run  at  first  but  gently,  its  wings,  like  two 
arms,  keeping  alternate  motion  with  its 
feet.  It  seldom  runs  in  a  direct  line,  but, 
like  the  hare,  doubles,  or,  rather,  courses 
in  a  circular  manner,  while  the  hunters, 
taking  the  diameter  or  tracing  a  smaller 
circle,  meet  the  bird  at  unexpected  turns, 
and  with  less  fatigue  to  the  horses.  This 
chase  is  often  continued  for  a  day  or  two, 
when  the  poor  ostrich  is  starved  out  and  ex« 
hausted,  and  finding  all  power  of  escape 
impossible,  it  endeavors  to  hide  itself  from 
the  enemies  it  cannot  avoid,/running  into 
some  thicket,  or  burying  its  head  in  the 
sand  I  the  hunters  then  rush  in  at  full  speed, 
leading  as  much  as  possible  against  the 
wind,  and  kill  the  bird  with  clut»,  lest  the 
feathers  should  be  soiled  with  blood. 

M.  Adanson  saw  two  tame  ostriches 
which  had  been  kept  two  years  at  the  fac- 
tory of  Podor,  on  thesouth  bank  of  the  Ni- 
ger. "  They  were  so  tame,*'  he  says, 
^<  that  two  little  blacks  mounted  both  toge- 
ther  on  the  back  of  the  largest :  no  sooner 
did  he  feel  their  weight  than  he  began  to 
run  as  fast  as  ever  he  could,  till  he  carried 
them  several  times  round  the  village,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  stop  him  otherwise  than 
by  obstructing  the  passage.  This  sight 
pleased  me  so  well  that  I  would  have  it  re- 
peated, and,  to  try  their  strength,  I  made  a 
full-grown  negro  mount  the  smallest  and 
two  others  the  largest  This  burden  did 
not  seem  to  me  at  all  disproportioned  to 
their  strength.  At  first  they  went  a  mode- 
rate gallop ;  when  they  were  heated  a  little 
they  expanded  their  wings  as  if  it  were  to 
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caleh  the  wind,  and  they  moved  with  suoh 
fle^\]ie68  that  they  seemed  to  be  off  the 
grooikL  EJverybody  must  some  time  or 
other  have  seen  a  partridge  run,  conse- 
qnentiy  must  know  tnere  is  no  man  what- 
ever able  to  keep  up  with  it,  and  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  that  ifthis  bird  had  a  longer  step 
its  epeed  would  be  considerably  augmented. 
The  oeuioh  moves  like  the  partridge,  with 
both  thiffie  advantages,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  those  I  am  speaking  of  would  have  dis- 
taoced  the  fleetest  racehorses  that  were  ever 
bred  in  England.  It  is  true  they  would 
not  hold  out  so  long  as  a  horse,  but,  without 
all  doabt,  they  would  be  able  to  pfsrform 
the  race  in  less  time.  I  have  frequently 
beheld  this  sight,  which  is  capable  of  giv- 
ing one  an  idea  of  the  prodigious  strength 
of  an  ostrich,  and  ol  showing  what  use  it 
might  be  of  had  we  but  the  method  of 
breaking  it  and  managing  it  as  we  do  a 
horse." 

The  traveller,  Moore,  mentions  that  he 
flaw  a  man  journeving  mounted  upon  an 
ostrich,  though  both  this  and  the  instance 
given  by  IVL  Adanson  show  the  circum- 
stance to  be  of  unusual  occurrence. 

Cuvier  remarks,  that  although  the  os- 
trich is  ranked  among  the  Qrallasioe,  it 
differs  frc»n  them  in  one  important  particu- 
lar, which  is  the  shortness   of  the  wings, 
which  renders  flight  impossible,  while  the 
beak  and  regimen  give  them  affinities  with 
the  GallinacecsB,  or   fowls.      He  however 
places  them  in  his  fifth  order,  with  most  of 
the    long-necked    and    long-legged    birds, 
(most  of  which  live  by  wading  and  catch- 
ing fish  or  worms.)  in  sucji  company  as  the 
Bustard,  Plover,  Lapwing,  Oyster-catcher  ; 
the  Caltrirosires,   or    Crane,    Heron  and 
Stork;  the  Cult rirostres,  or  Curlew, Snipe, 
Sandpiper,  Jacana,(see  vol  1,  p.  0,)  Rail,  dec. 
&c.     This  fifth   class  is  distinguished  by 
having  the  lower  part  of  the  legs  bare,  and 
the  upper  part  commonly  long,  by  extending 
the  legs  back  in  flying,  and  usually  by  the 
want  of  a  thumb.    The  first  family,  that  is 
formed  of  the  Ostrich  and  Cassowary,  can- 
not fly,  and  are  chiefly  found  on  dry  and 
sandy  deserts.     Wings  of  immense  size  and 
strength  would  have  been  necessary  to  raise 
such  heavy  bodies,  and  nature  shows  no 
preparations  for  that  mode  of  progression. 
The  muscles  of  the  breast  are  very  small 


and  feeble,  barely  suffioient  to  enable  the 
birds  to  use  their  winds  in  balancing,  or 
slightly  assisting  them,  in  running.  The 
muscles  of  the  legs,  on  the  contrary,  are  of 
astonishing  magnitude  and  power,  so  that 
the  Ostrich  and  Cassowary  have  something 
of  the  figure  and  proportions  of  a  horse, 
when  seen  from  behind. 

Cuvier  describes  the  Struthio  Camelus, 
the  Camel  Ostrich,  or  Ostrich  of  the  East- 
ern continent,  as  having  but  two  toes,  the 
the  outer  short  and  destitute  of  a  nail,  6  or  8 
feet  high,  and  living  in  great  troops,  while 
the  American  Ostrich,  or  Struthio  Rhea, 
(as  named  by  Linneus,)  is  only  of  about 
half  that  size,  more  thinly  clad  with  fea- 
thers, and  has  three  toes,  all  with  nails.  It 
is  grayish,  browner  on  the  back ;  and  the 
male  has  a  stripe  of  black  down  the  back 
of  the  neck.  It  is  found  in  the  Southern 
part  of  South  America  ;  several  birds  lay 
theireggsinonenest,  which  are  saki  to  be 
brooded  by  the  male.  It  is  eaten  when 
young,  and  the  chickens  may  be  easily 
tamed. 

Calmet  devotes  several  pages  to  the  Oa- 
Inch,  in  illustration  of  the  interesting  pas- 
sage in  the  39th  chapter  of  Job,  verses  13 — 
18  :  '*  Gavest  thou  the  goodly  wings  unto 
the  Peacock,  or  wings  and  feathers  to  the 
Ostrich,  which  leaveth  her  eggs  in  the 
dust,  and  forgetteth  that  the  foot  may  crush 
them,  or  the  wild  beast  may  break  them  9 
She  is  hardened  against  her  young  ones  as 
though  they  were  not  hers :  her  labor  is  in 
vain  without  fear;  because  God  hath  depri- 
ved her  of  wisdom,  neither  hath  he  impait* 
ed  to  her  understanding.  What  time  she 
lifteth  up  herself  on  high,  she  scorneth  the 
horse  and  his  rider." 

Calmet  translates  the  original  of  "  leav- 
eth" so  as  to  make  it  mean  ^«  deposits  ;"  and 
remarks  that  Mr.  Ray  and  others,  proba- 
bly by  understanding  ''  tazoV^  as  of  a  total 
dereliction,  have  supposed  the  egg  of  the 
ostrich  to  be  hatched  entirely  by  the  sun, 
qusB  in  arena  condiUi.  solis  duntaxat  calore 
ft>veri  dicuntur,  whereas  the  original  word 
*^iehammem^^  signifies  actively,  that  she 
heateth  them,  viz. :  by  incubation." 
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A  SKETCH  OF  FLORIDA. 

For  tht  American  Penny  Magazine. 

Aboat  twelve  years  ago,  while  yet  in  ilie 
hey-day  ol  youth  aod  health,  it  was  my  lor- 
iune  to  gOf  III  company  with  four  other  young 
men,  up  the  Si.  John's  river  in  East  Florida. 

In  the  morning  we  eaaily  lorded,  with  our 
horses,  an  arm.  of  the  river,  which,  at  our  re- 
turn in  the  evening,  owing  to  the  rise  of  the 
tide,  had  become  impracticable,  partictitarly 
for  me,  as  I  chanced  to  be  monnted  on  one 
of  the  little  lodiau  ponies  so  much  used  in 
that  country.  We  several  times  essayed  to 
cross  the  swelling,  widening  body  of  water, 
and  were  as  often  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
undertaking  ;  not  however  until  I  had  urged 
in  my  little  faithful  animal,  until  my  own  ra- 
ther extensive  supporters  were  immersed  in 
the  turbid  waters:  a  hydronathic application, 
which,  had  it  been  applied  to  my  brains  at 
that  time,  might  possibly  have  been  of  es^ 
sential  service.  As  the  distance  across  was 
about  half  a  mile,  this  literally  cooled  our  en- 
deavor to  pass ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  re- 
trace our  steps,  and  try  to  find  Some  shelter 
for  the  night. 

One  of  our  company  had  seen  a  planter, 
whose  location  was  a  short  distance  up  the 
river  ;  and  thither  we  turned  the  heads  of  our 
weary  and  bafiled  steeds.  We  soon  reached 
his  log  cabin  ;  and,  although  the  proprietor 
was  absent,  we  were  welcomed  by  his  house- 
hold, which  consisted  of  a  sick  and  lame/tre 
oah  chopper,  (who  occupied  a  pallet  in  one 
corner  of  the  cabin,  and  although  bed-ridden, 
was  fed  and  retained  by  the  planter,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  company,)  and  some  thirty  or 
forty  slaves,  who  had  their  own  little  cabins 
separate  from  their  master's.  They  gave  us 
a  hearty  welcome;  and  the  sick  wood-chop- 
per said  **  he  knew  Mr.  Warton  would  be 
very  glad  to  see  us."  An  old  female  slave 
soon  baked  us  some  corn-cake,  and  boiled 
some  hominy,  which,  with  their  delicious 
syrup,  was  all  rhey  had  to  set  before  us.  But 
this  was  quite  suflicient;  and,  after  the  exer- 
tions made  in  our  escapes,  by  flood  and  field, 
right  well  did  we  enjoy  this  simple  meal,  and 
soon  began  to  think  of  disposing  of  ourselves 
for  the  night.  We  took  possesf'ion  of  the 
mattress  of  our  bumble  host,  placing  it  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  as  a  sort  of  general 
pillow,  from  which  our  bodies  radiated  in 
every  direction.  My  companions  were  soon 
sleeping  as  sound  as  if  canopied  by  crimson 
curtains:  but,  unfortunately  for  my  repose, 
the  cabin,  besides  its  other  occupants,  con- 
tained an  almost  countless  number  of  dcgs, 
of  various;  sizes,  breeds  and  age^,  which  kept 
ctMeriug  about  the  room,  now  and  then  trot- 
ting across  our  prostrate  bodies,  and  sending 
my  slumbers  up  the  stick  chimney. 

I  soon  rose,  to  resolve  myself  into  a  com- 
mittee (»f  ways  and  means,  to  expel  my  ca- 
nine fri«  jds  fi^om  the  cabin.  Thinking  I  had 
succeeded,  I  again  betook  myself  to  wooing 
Somnos :  but  my  limbs  had  no  sooner  formed 
a  long  radius  cf  our  sleeping  circle,  than  I 


heard  a  tremendous  clatter  and  a  rush  ;  and 
a  troop  of  hounds,  bull-dogs  and  spaniels  were 
again  pursuing  their  peregrinations  abotit  the 
room*  and  over  our  bodies.  This  time  I  en- 
tered  int'»  a  more  minute  investigatioo  of  the 
subject,  and  ascertained  that  they  had  obtain- 
ed ingress  through  a  hole  in  the  slick  chim* 
ney.  After  stopping  this,  I  was  enabled  to 
forget  myself  and  my  unususl  situation.  1 
slept,  but  was  haunted  with  dreams.  I  was 
again  struggling  with  the  waters.  I  retained 
my  seat  on  the  back  of  m^  floating  pony,  but 
an  icy  hand  had  clasped  mine ;  and,  in  spite 
of  my  resistance,  was  pullinff  me  down,  uii* 
der  the  water.  I  felt  myself  going — sinking 
deeper  and  deeper — the  waters  f^radualjy  ri- 
sing about  me — already  a  roaring,  like  Ni- 
agara, in  my  ears — when  I  make  a  auper- 
jiuman  exertion,  snatched  myself  irom  that 
deathly  grasp,  and  awoke  with  a  load  scream ! 

All  our  party  instantly  sprang  to  their 
feet :  but  no  one  could  aacertain  the  came  of 
the  outcry.  I  found  that  one  hand,  thrown 
up  over  my  head,  bad  become  torpid  ;  and, 
being  clasped  by  the  other,  had  become  the 
dead  hand  of  my  night-mare.  Having  no  in- 
clination to  resume  tht  thread  of  my 
broken  dream,  I  wandered  out  in  the  clear 
moonlight,  to  take  a  stroll,  and  compose  oky 
disturb  nerves.  It  was  an  exceedingly  beaati. 
ful  night.  I  could  feel  and  can  remember* 
but  cannot  describe  it.  To  a  person  from  our 
land  of  mountains  and  lakes,  there  is  aome- 
thing  inexpressibly  striking  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  broad  and  placid  St.  John's,  with 
its  fringe  of  lordlv  live-oaks,  curtained  with 
moss,  hanging  to  the  very  water's  edge. — 
With  regard  to  Mr.  W's.  little  plantation, 
the  order  of  things  seemed  to  be  reversed. 
His  own  cabin,  instead  of  being  adorned  with 
trees  or  shrubbery  was  completely  deatitnte 
of  any  thing  of  that  kind;  while  those  of  his 
negroes  were  each  surrounded  by  a  little  gar- 
den, in  which  ihey  cultivated  vegetables  and 
orange  trees,  whence  they  derived  some  funds 
for  their  own  use. 

I  had  nearly  reached  the  banks  of  the 
river,  when  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  person, 
singinff  merrily  at  the  very  top  of  his  lungs. 
I  rightly  surmised  thtit  it  was  our  host,  on 
his  return  from  Jacksonville,  whether  he  had 
been  with  his  boat  for  sapplies.  .  I  imroedi- 
aiely  stepped  forward,  and  simply  stated  our 
case  to  him,  interlarded  with  a  lew  excuses 
for  having  so  far  trespassed  on  him  in  his 
absence.  He  seemetl  delighted  at  the  occurs 
rence,  seized  my  hand,  which  he  neither  re- 
linquished, nor  ceased  sbakinj^,  until  we  had 
arrived  at   his  domicil.       ''  Bui,"  s;<id    he, 

})ointing  to  two  negro  boys  who  followed 
lim,  one  carrying  on  his  hean  f.  keg  of  whis- 
key, the  other  a  half  barrel  cf  crackers : 
**  They  must  all  get  up  and  d/ink  and  tell  a 
story  all  round."  This  requisition  no  one 
seemed  to  demur  at :  but  a  great  search  was 
made  for  cups;  and  it  was  not  until  ufter  bor- 
rowing some  of  the  negroes  that  we  were  at 
length  supplied  with  a  vest^el  each,  ol  various 
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mnterials*  size  and  oolor»  from  a  tin  dipper 
to  a  chiaa  cap. 
»      The  next  day  we  departed,  to  the  freat 
\  apparent  regret  of  our  host,   who  urged  us, 
^  with  all  the  eloauence  of  which  he  was  mas- 
ter, to  stay  and  aine  with  him,  and  he  would 
kill  a  cow,  which  he  had  shut   up  fattening. 
This  may  show  that  Southern  hospitality  is 
not  confined  to  the  highest  and  wealthiest, 
aad  may  give  some  idea  of  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements and  management   of  some  ot  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  in  our  sunny  Southern  land. 

HENRY  HULL- 
Claverack,  Columbia  co.  N.  York. 
June,  1846. 


DISGUSTING   I>EADIiY  COMPOUNDS. 

By  Accum  on  culinary  poisons,  we  are  told 
that  : 

**  Green  vitroil,  alum  and  salt  gire  head 
to  beer." 

«  To  make  beer  entire  or  old,  the  brewer 
needs  none  of  the  old  modes  of  sophistication, 
for,  by  an  admixture  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
done  m  an  instant." 

*'  To  increase  the  intoxicating  qualities  of 
beer,  cocculus  indicus,  opium,  nux  vomica^ 
and  extracts  of  poppies  are  used.'' 

lo  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchant's  Com- 
panion, J.  Hartley,  London,  1835,  we  ha\re 
the  following  precious  receipts — read  them, 
electors  of  New  York,  who  are  inquiring 
whether  yon  shall  approve  License  or  no  Li* 
cense : 

«*  Beading  for  brandy  or  Rum^it  of  sweet 
almonds,  oil  of  vitroil." 

•*  Clearuigs  for  wine — sugar  of  lead  with 
nit  eraxum." 
•*  Finings  for  gin — roche  alum." 
I      *•  To  make  gin —oil  of  juniper,  bitter  al- 
)  monds,  cassia,  oil  of  viiroil." 
\       «*  To  imitate  port  wine — cider  brandy,  and 
i  a  little  port,  with  certain  ingredienis." 
;       «*  To  clear  tainted  gin — American  potash, 
/  roche  alum,  salts  of  tartar.'' 
(       "  To  strengthen   gin — blue   stone,   oil  of 
)  TitrioL  oil  of  almonds." 
/      «*  To  bring  beer  forward— oik  of  viiriol,  ^c. 
I  This   will  make  new    beer  apptar   twelve 
I  months  old." 

J  Also  in  tlie  Home  and  Country  Brewer, 
\  Child't»  Practical  Brewery,  Shannon's  Trea- 
}  tise  on  Brewing  and  Distilling,  particular  di- 
)  reclions  are  given  how  to  cheat  in  drawing 
<  and  showing  the  proof;  how  to  charge  more 
[  to  some  persons  than  to  others,  and  the  no* 
I  vice  is  lead  through  the  whole  system  of  de- 
(  fiauding,  deceiving,  counterfetiing,  and  poi* 
^  toning  men,   in   the    traflic  of    intoxicating 
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THC  WHITJB  JASMINE. 

It  is  in  ibe  class  Decandria ;   order  Momo 
gynia.     The  generic  character  ofiheJasnji- 
nnm    Officinale — White  Jasmine     is— corol 
salver   form,  five  to  eight  cleft ;  berry  two- 
seeded,  each  seed  solitary  and  losing  its  ex- 


ternal coat,  which  dries  and  falls  ofT.  The 
specific  character  is — leaves  ranged  in  oppo- 
site rows  and  taper  form;  buds  almost  up- 
right. This  climber  thrives  well  in  a  com- 
mon garden  soil,  and  bears  its  white  flowers 
from  June  to  October.  This  plant,  when 
first  introduced  into  France,  ^vas  very  much 
admired  for  the  star-like  flowers ;  they  at  first 
took  considerable  care  of  it,  bu<.  at  last  left  it 
mostly  lo  itself,  when  they  fuund  it  would  do 
better  without  their  aid.  1(8  flexible  branch- 
es twine  around  our  window  sills,  and  cause 
each  gale  that  sweeps  by  to  almost  intoxicate 
with  its  delicious  odors. 

Ii  becaaie  neglected,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  there  was  but  one  place 
in  Europe  where  it  could    be   obtained,  and 
that  was  in  the  garden  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,   at  Pisa.      Jealous   than   any  one 
should  possess  this  charming  plant  but  him* 
self,  he  would  not  allow  his  gardener  to  give 
away  a  Oower  on   any  consideration,  which 
order  was  disobeyed  by  the    man  presenting 
his  betrothed  with  a  sprig  in  a  birthday  bou- 
quet.    She  had  profited  by   the  instructions 
her  lover  at  times  had  given  her   relative  to 
the  cultivation  of  plants ;  and,  observing  her 
prize  with  delight,  as  soon  ds  he  had  depart- 
ed,. planted  it,  and  was  so  successful  in  his 
culture,  that  she  amassed  a  small  fortune  by 
the  sale  of  the  cuttings :  enough  to  render  them 
independent  enough  to  marry.    From   this 
circumstance  arose  the  proverb  in  that  place, 
'  that  she  who  is  worthy  to  wear  a  nosegay 
^of  Jasmine  it  as  good  as  a  fortune  to  her  bus- 
baud."    This  plant,  of  course,  is  only  valu- 
able for  its  odor;  it  was  formerly  eelebrated 
in  Italy,  in  some  parts  of  which,  even  at  the 
present  day  the  oil  it  considered  a   specific 
lor  rheuniatic  pains  and  the  cure  of  paralytic 
limbs.    This  oil  is  obtained  by  alternating 
layers  of  the  flowers  with  cotton  saturated 
with  the  oil  of  ben  or  any  other  scentless 
fixed  oil,  and  exposing  the  whole  in  a  covered 
vessel  to  the  rays  of  the  sun :  the  flowers  are 
-  renewed  until  the  oil  becomes  sattirated  with 
their  odor,  and  it  is  then  separated  from  the 
cotton  by  pressure ;  thei;e  is  no  other  way  of 
eliminating  the  odor,  as  the  scent  is  lost  en- 
tirely by  distillation.    The  seeds  of  the  Jas- 
mine do  not  ripen  in  our  climate,  but  the  plant 
is  increased  by  layering  down  the  branches 
which  look  root  in  one  year,  and  may  then  be 
separated  fiom  the  parent  stock  and  planted 
where  they  are  to   remain.    Tyas  says,  that 
ii  may  also  be  pronagated  by  cuttings,  which 
ought  to  be  planted  in  the   earlv  part  of  au- 
tumn, and  the  earth  covered  with  sand,  ashes, 
or  sawdust,  to  keep  the   frost  from   entering 
the  ground. — Selected. 

A  MAN  OVEllBOARD. 

From  llcadleifs  Jtahj. 

The  pleasure  ol  our  passage  over  the  At- 
lantic, was  much  marred  by  the  loss  of  a 
man  overboard.  When  within  a  few  hundred 
miles  o(  the  Azores,  wc  were  overtaken,  by  a 
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suecmlon  of  severe  squalls.    Forming  almost 
instantaneously  on   the  horizon,  they  moved 
down  like  phantoms  on  the  ship.    For  a  few 
moments  after  one    struck   us,  we  would  be 
buried  in  foam  and  spray,  and    then  heavily 
roll  in  a  heavy  sea.    We  however  prepa|;«^ 
ourselves,  and  soon  got  everything  snug.  The 
light  sails  were  all  in— the  jibs,  top-gallant 
and  spanker  furled  close— the  mainsail  clewed 
up,  and  we  were  crashing  along  under  close 
reefed  topsails  alone,  when  a  man,  who  was 
coming  down  from  the  last  reef,  slipped  as  he 
stepped  on  the  bulwarks  and  went  over  back- 
wards into  the   waves.    In   a   moment  that 
most  terrific  of  all  cries  at  sea,  "  a  man  over- 
board !  a  man  overboard  !"  flew  like  lighting 
over  the  ship.      I  sprung  upon   the  quarter 
deck  just  as  the  poor  fellow,  with  his  **  fear- 
ful human  face,*'  riding  the  top  of  a  billow, 
tie«l  past. 

In  an  instant  all  was  commotion :  plank 
after  plank  was  cast  over  for  him  to  seize  and 
sustain  himself  on,  till  the  ship  could  be  put 
about  and  the  boat  lowered.    The  first  mate, 
a  bold  fiery  fellow,  leaped  into  the  boat  that 
hung  at  ihe  side  of  the  quarter  deck,  and  in  a 
voice  so  sharp  and  stem  I  seem  to  hear  it  yet 
shouted,  *♦  m  men— in  men  !"    But  the  poor 
sailors  hung  back  the  sea  was  too  wild.  The 
second  mate  sprung  to  the  side  of  the  first, 
and  the  men  ashamed  to  leave  both  their  offi- 
cers alone,  followed.    ••Cut  away  the   lash- 
ings," exclaimed  the  officer —the  knife  glanced 
around  the  ropes — the  boat  fell   to  ihe  water 
^-rose  on  a  huge  wave  far  over  the  deck,  and 
drifted  rapidly  astern.    I  thought  it  could  not 
live  a  moment  in  such  a  sea,  but  the  officer 
who  held   the   helm  was  a  skilful  seaman. 
Twice  in  his  life   be  had  been  wrecked,  and 
for  a  moment  I  forgot  the  danpfer  in  admira- 
tion of   his  cool   self-possession.    He  stood 
erect— the  helm  in  his  hand — his  flashing  eye 
embracing  the  whole  peril  in  a  single  glance, 
and  his  hand  bringing  the  head  of  the  gallant 
little  boat  on  each  high  sea   that  otherwise 
would  have  swamped  her.    I  watched  them 
for  nearlj  two  miles  astern,  when  they  lay-to 
to  look  for  the  lost  sailor. 

Just  then  I  turned  my  eye  to  the  southern 
horizon  and  saw  a  squall  blacker  and  heavier 
than  any  we  had  before  encountered  rusbing 
down  upon  us.  The  Captain  also  saw  it  and 
was  terribly  excited.  He  afterwards  told  me 
that  in  all  his  sea  life  he  never  was  more  sa 
He  called  for  a  flag,  and,  springing  into  the 
shrouds,  waved  it  mr  their  return.  The  gal- 
lant fellows  obeyed  the  signal  and  pulled  for 
the  ship.  But  it  was  slow  work,  for  the  head 
of  the  boat  had  to  be  laid  on  to  almost  every 
wave.  It  was  now  growing  dark,  and  if  the 
•quail  should  strike  the  boat  before  it  reached 
the  vessel,  there  was  no  hope  for  it.  It 
would  either  go  down  at  once,  or  drilt  away 
into  the  surrounding  darkness,  to  struggle  out 
the  night  as  it  coald.  I  shall  never  forget 
that  scene.  All  along  the  southern  horizon 
between  the   black   water  and  the  blacker 
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heavens  was  a  white  streak  of  tossing  foam. 
Nearer  and  clearer  every  moment  it  boiled 
and  roared  on  its  track.  Between  it  and  us 
appeared  at  intervals  that  little  boat  like  a 
black  speck  on  the  crest  of  the  billows,  and 
then  sunk  away  apparently  engulfed  for  ever. 
One  moment  the  squall  would  seem  to  gain  on 
it  beyond  the  power  of  escape,  and  then  delay 
its  progress. 

As  I  stood  and  watched  them  both,  and  yet 
could  not  tell  which  would  reach  us  first,  the 
excitement  amounted  to  perfect  agony.    Se- 
conds seemed  lengthened  into  hours.    I  could 
not  look  steadily  on  that  gallant  little  crew, 
now  settling  the  question  ot  life  and  death  to 
themselves  and  perhaps  to  us,  who  would  be 
left  almost  unmanned  in  the  middle  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  encompassed  by«  storm.    The  aea 
was  making  fast,  and  yet  that  frail  thing  rode 
it  like  a  duck.    Every  time  she  sunk  away  ah* 
carried   my  heart  down  with  her,  and  when 
8he  remained   a  longer  time  than  uanal,  I 
would  think   it  was  all  over,  and  cover  my 
eyes  in  horror — the  next  moment  she  would 
appear  between  us  and  the  black  rolling  cloud 
literally  covered  with  foam  and  spray.    The 
Captain  knew,  as  he  said  afterwards,  that  a 
few  minutes  more  would  decide  the  fate  of 
his  officers  and  crew*.    He  called  for  his  trum- 
pet, and  springing  up  the  rattliags,  shouted 
over  the  roar  of  the  blast  and  waves,  **  PM 
away^  my  brave  bullies^  the  squall  ta  coming — 
give  way,  my  hearties  /"  and  the  bold  fellows 
did  "give  way**  with  a  wilL    I  could  see 
their  ashen  oars  quiver  as  they  rose  from  the 
water,  while  the  life- like  boat  sprung  to  their 
strokes  down   the  billows,  like  a  panther  on 
a  leap.    On  she  came,  and  on  came  the  blasL 
It  was  the  wildest  struggle  I  ever  gazed  on, 
but  the  gallant  little  IxMit  conquered.    Oh, 
how  my  heart  leaped  whon  she  at  length  shot 
round  the  stem,  and  rising  on  a  wave  far 
above  our  lee  quarter,  shook  the  water  from 
her  drenched  head  as  if  in  delight  to  find  her 
shelter  again. 

The  chains  were  fastened,  and  I  never 
pull«d  with  such  right  good  will  on  a  rope  as 
on  the  one  that  brought  that  boat  up  the  ves- 
sel's side.  As  the  heads  of  the  crew  appear- 
ed over  the  bulwarks  I  could  have  hugged 
the  brave  fellows  in  transport.  As  they  step- 
ped on  deck  not  4  question  was  asked — no 
report  given — but  **  Forward,  men  /"  broke 
from  the  Captain's  li|is.  The  vessel  was 
trimmed  to  meet  the  blast,  and  we  were 
again  bounding  on  our  way.  If  that  squall 
had  pursued  the  course  of  ail  ihe  former  ones, 
we  must  have  lost  our  crew ;  but  when  near- 
est the  boat  (and  it  seemed  to  me  the  foam 
was  breaking  not  a  hundred  rods  oflf)  the 
wind  suddenly  veered,  and  held  the  cloud  in 
check,  so  that  it  swung  round  cloae  to  our 
bows.  The  poor  sailor  was  gone ;  he  came 
not  back  afain. '  It  was  his  birthday  (he  was 
25  years  old^,  and  alas  it  was  his  death-day. 
Whether,  a  bold  swimmer,  he  saw  at  a  dit- 
,  tance  his  companions  himting  hopeless  for 
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him.  and  finally-  with  his  heart  growing  cold 
with  despair,  beheld  them  turn  back  to  the, 
ship,  and  the  ship  itself  toss  its  spars  away 
from  him  for  erer,  or  whether  the  sea  soon 
took  him  under,  we  know  not.  We  saw  him 
no  more — and  a  gloom  fell  on  tbe  whole  ship. 
There  were  but  few  of  us  in  all,  and  we  felt 
bis  loss.  It  was  a  wild  and  a  dark  night ; 
Deaih  had  been  among  us  and  had  left  us 
with  sad  and  serious  hearts.  And  as  I  walk- 
ed to  the  stem  aud  looked  back  on  the  foam 
and  tumult  of  the  vessers  wake,  in  which  the 
poor  sailor  had  disappeared,  I  insiinciivelv 
mnrmnred  the  mariner's  hymn,  closing  with 
the  sincere  prayer — 

«*  Oh ;  sailor  boy,  sailor  boy,  peace  to  thy  soul" 
At  length  the  winds  lulled,  the  clouds  broke 
awa7.  aud  a  large  space  of  blue  sky  and 
bright  stars  appeared  overland.  The  dark- 
storm  cloud  bung  along  the  distant  horizon, 
over  which  the  lightning  still  played,  while 
tbe  disunt  thunder  broke  at  mterrals  over 
the  deep.  The  black  ocean  moaned  on  in  its 
heavy  sobbings,  the  drenched  and  sutggertng 
ship  rolled  heavily  on  its  restless  bosom,  and 
the  great  niffht  encompassed  all.  This  wns 
solitude  so  deep  and  awful  that  my  heart 
aeemed  to  throb  audibly  in  my  l^osom.  My 
eye  ached  with  the  effort  to  piece  the  sur* 
rounding  darkness,  and  find  something  to  re- 
lieve the  loneliness  of  the  scene.  At  length 
the  rising  moon  showed  its  bright  disc  over  a 
cloud,  tinging  its  black  edge  with  silver,  and 
pouring  a  sea  of  light  on  a  wide  surface,  and 
the  quietness  of  a  summer  morning  rested  on 
all  the  scene. 


THE  PINK. 


This  plant  is  tbe  type  of  a  natural  order, 
^e  Caryophyllacese,  which  are  herbs  with 
oppoeiie  entire  leaves,  destitute  of  any  ap* 
pendages  at  their  base,  the  stems  swelling  out 
at  the  kiots ;  flowers  are  regular ;  calyx  of 
four  or  five  sepals  or  cup-leaves ;  the  corolla 
or  blossom  of  the  same  number,  sometimes 
wanting  ;  stamens  as  many  or  twice  as  many 
as  the  peta's  ;  styles  or  stigmas  two  or  five, 
distinct ;  caiisule  ttrp  or  five-valved,  or  open- 
ing only  at  the  apex  by  twice  as  many  valves 
as  stigmas.  The  primitive  Pinks  are  simply 
red  and  white,  emitting  ai  fragrant  odor ;  but 
cultivation  has  altered  the  shades  and  doubled 
the  petals,  and  we  have  tbein  now  from  a 
delicate  rose  color  to  a  perfect  White,  and 
from  a  deep  red  to  a  brilliant  scaYlet;  in 
many  varieties,  opposite  colors  on  the  same 
flower.  This  ^rden  Piak  has  become  as- 
sociated with  the  memory  of  a  grandson  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  the  ^ onng  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. Some  persons  tried  to  persuade  him 
that  Nature  obeyed  bis  will,  by  ordering  that 
Pinks  which  he  had  planted  came  up  in  a 
single  night,  for  by  removing  the  pots  and 
sutetituting  others,'  really  made  him  think 
it  was  sa  One  night,  unable  to  sleep,  he 
Wished  to  rise,  but  was  then  told  it  was  mid- 
night.    <•  Well,"  said  he,  « I  will  have  it  day.* 


.  The  PuiiTHui  PaoLBfn— Gabdmi  Pihk, 
"  "^m  ^'"'"  Decandria;  order  Digy- 
nia.  The  generic  name  is  from  the  Greek, 
meaning  divine  flower,  so  named  from  lU  pre- 
eminent beauty  and  fragrance ;  it  is  character- 
ized by  tbe  inferior  cylindrical  calyx,  one- 
leaved,  with  four  or  eight  scales  at  the  base- 
petals  five,  with  claws;  capsule  cylindrical  ; 
one-celled,  opening  at  the  top.  Our  species 
w  the  pretty  pink-flowered  annual,  occasion- 
ally found  in  gravelly  pictures,  with  the 
flowers  clustered  in  beds.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Africa;  it  had  found  its  way  into 
Spain  at  the  time  of  Augiutus  Csssar ;  it  was 
laiien  from  Biscay  by  the  conquering  legions 
he  sent  there  to  put  down  a  rebellion,  and  by- 
them  conveyed  to  Rome,  where  it  was   a 

Seat  favorite,  and  was  universally  worn  in 
,e  chapleis  ol  fragrant  blossoms  at  meal 
times;  from  whence  it  was  disseminated 
throughout  Europe.  It  was  early  introduced 
inxo  our  own  country,  and  is  now  in  its  pal- 
miest days.  Its  true  origin  not  being  gener- 
ally known,  Shaw,  an  English  poet,  consider- 
ed it  a  native  ot  Italy,  where  at  present  it  is 
little  valued,  as  the  modern  Italians  hold  per- 
fumes in  aversion ;  in  the  fbllowing  lines  he 
alludes  to  both  ideas* 

In  fair  Italia's  bosom  bora 
Dianthus  spreads  his  iriuffed  ray, 

And  glowing  'mid  the  purpled  mom. 
Adds  fragrance  ta  the  naw  bora  day. 

Oft  by  some  mould'ring  time-worn  tower. 
Or  classic  stream  he  loves  to  roVe, 

Where  dancing  nymphs,  and  satyrs  blithe. 
Once  listendfed  to  the  notes  of  Love. 

Sweet  flower,  beneath  thy  natal  sky. 
No  fav'rlng  smiles  thy  seMi4i  bvite; 

To  Britain's  worthier  regions  fly 
And  paint  her  meadowy  with  deligUi. 

It  is  the  emblem  of  Lively  and  Pore  Aflfee* 
tlon.    Mary  Robinson  sings — 

Each  pink  sends  forth  its  choicest  sweet, 
Aurora's  warm  embrace  to  meet. 

It  has  no  medicinal  properties  that  entitle 
it  to  much  consideration.— i9e/ec/c</. 


Superstilion^-^Every  devout  catholic  family 
of  Rio  has  two  things — an  image  of  St.  An- 
tonio and  a  whip.  If  the  saint,  after  being 
duly  invoked,  still  refuse  to  grant  the  boon 
craved,  he  is  taken  down  from  his  niche  and 
soundly  floggi^d.  This  chastisement  is  re« 
peated  till  a  priest  interferes  and  consoles  the 
disappointed  with  the  persuasion  that  the 
blessing  sought  has  been,  or  will  be,  confer- 
red in  some  othei  form.  This  will  account 
for  the  bruised  or  mangled  stale  in  which 
you  find  poor  Antonio  in  almost  every  house. 
There  is  something  unique  and  interesting  in 
this  mode  of  obtaining  benefactions.  II  a 
saint  won't  shell  out,  when  he  has  the  power, 
why  should  he  nut  be  whipped  t— Selected. 
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THE    CULTIVATOR. 


W«  copy  from  ilie  Anieiicin  Agrieulturit 
the  followinf  btitory  and  dMcripiioo  of  ih'» 
moat  ratuable  hiiplem»il  :— 

Cultivators  are  of  virioua  kind)  ;  we  could 
cnumeraie   at  Uah  Uveniy.      Tlie  f^eKeral 
farrn  o(  ihem,  liowerer,  is  eEMtiiially   llie 
Mine,   the  greaieai  raiiHiionB  beins  in   ihe 
tsMh.     Of  Ihese  some  are  made  of  a  trian- 
gular flat  shape,  like  those  represenied  in  our 
cut ;  others  like  a  small  hoe  blade  or  clijsel, 
with  sharp  «dges  at   ihs  ndes  as  well  as  at 
the  ftonl ;  others   agnw  with   reverse  teelb, 
<    which,  when  the  point  of  one   end   is  v 
'    c^,  can  be  turned  and  used  at  the  other 
,    In  addiiion  to  ihese,  coulter  or  harrow  teeth 
are  fteqaently  added,  asd  sometimes  ibe  t 
hind  teeth  are   made  like  a  piowshaie, 
throw  the  soil  to  or  I'rotu  the  crops  as  desired, 
'   while  the   middle  leelh  slir  the  earth  elTect- 
nally,  aad  cut  up   [lie  weeds  between  the 

The  culiiratoT  should  always  be  made  to 
expand  eikd  cofltraci  at  pleasure,  m  as  to  mc- 
oominodale  itadf  to  difTerent  width*  of  space 
between  the  rows.  One  kind  may  expand 
rrom  two  and  »  half  to  Sre  feet  or  more,  air- 
ott^er  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  feel.  They 
tie  admirable  implements  to  stir  (he  ground 
and  destroy  the  weeds,  and  foi  iheK  purposes 
they  will  do  the  work  ol  two  or  three  plows. 
.  They  are  absolutely  indispensable  on  the 
larm  aad  plantation,  and  in  the  garden. 

The  celebrated  Tull  was  the  firEi  who  used 
cuUifalOTS  to  any  eiient.  He  coiilendeil 
that  repeated  stirrings  of  the  earth  were 
eqaivalent  to  manuring  it ;  and  in  [riumph- 
ant  eridence  of  this,  he  pointed  to  a  poor 
field  where  he  had  grown  crops  for  ibirieea 
years  without  manure,  or  summer  following, 
or  plowing  in  a  single  gtcea  crop  to  feriiliae 
it ;  and  yei  his  last  crops  were  the  best.  He 
—-n  sowed  wheat  and  oihpr  grain  in  drills  ot 
'  ]e  apart  as  lo  be  able  lo  work  the 
Kiween  them,  and  thus  obtained 
uil  forty-eight  buthels  iier  acre. 
e  recently  greatly  improved  our 
by  strongly  iron-bracing  ihe  han- 
limbers,  and  lengthening  and  set- 
more  slanting.  This  jiives  the 
ealer  power  pver  the  implement, 
it  easier  manaciiis  it.  A  wheel 
ihe  end  of  the  culiivator  or  not.  as 


desired.  Tliis  is  useless  in  very  nneren 
rocky  ground;  but  when  ihe  surface  is  tol  , 
ably  smooth  it  is  very  desirable,  as  ii  mafcea  i 
the  ctiliivaior  both  easier  and  steadier,  and  ■ 
with  it  Ihe  leeih  can  be  exactly  gauged,  to  , 
work  the  ground  any  required  depth. 

The  price  varies  from  »5to#8.  according 
;o  the  Biie  and  the  number  and  kind*  of  teeth 
required  in  it. 

Tht  Hand  Cu/iieojor.— This  is  made  en- 
tirely  oFiron,  except  the  handle,  end  will  e»- 
paniJ  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches.  Ii  is  a 
very  useful  implement  m  the  garden  for 
clearing  out  the  rows  of  heels.  c8rroi%  pars- 
nipa,  and  indeed  everyihtne  sowed  in  dnlli, 
raking  up  teds,  &c.  It  will  do  ihe  work  rf 
four  men  at  least.    Price  »3.—Am.  Agriad- 


The  Movementt  oj  tht  iirmy.— The  Imff   ' 
lime  passed  by  ihe  army  at  Matamoros  bas    , 
caused  many  inquiries  as  lo  Its  future  moTe- 
menis.    I«onierey,  il  baa  been  undecsiood, 
was  to  be  the  next  point  ai  which  a  stand   ; 
would  be  made,  but  now  ihe  question  arwes 
whether  the  army  can  gel  there  ?    The  dis- 
uncelrom  Matamoros  is  ihree  hundred  mile^ 
and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  ihe  army  has 
Ibe  slorea  or  ihe  means  of  i  ran  sport  an  on,  noi 
u  it   known  thai  with  the  stores  end  means    ^ 
of  transportation,  there  are  roads  suttable  lor    , 
the  movements  of  w8gpnH,&c.    Ihe  general 
opinion,  and  a  well  founded  one,  now  w,  that 
the  army  will  noi  go  to  Monterey  ihia  enm- 
mer.—iV.  Oil.  Pap. 


RECEIPT.  ; 

LEoKBnriitiN— or.  iow  to  gel  a  v>holt  sail  < 

of  Clolhti  into   a  Junk  BoUlt— Every  lime  , 

you  feel  like  taking  a  ■'  horn,"  drop  the  price  < 

of  a  "  nipper"  iuio  ihe  bottle  tnd  drink  a  glass  | 

of  pure  cold  water.     Repeat  ihisunlil  thebol-  . 

tie  is  full,  then  break  il  and  carry  ilie  contenis  i 

10   B   good   tailor,  and  within  the   space  of  a  | 

week,   you   will    Und    yourself  encased  ia  a  , 

whole  suit  of  clollits,  without  "any  irouliteor  : 
exnctice  to  yoursell.     The  same  cim  be  done 

with    liat  .boots.  &c.       We    have  known  a  , 

cart  load  of  wood,  anda  barrel  ot"  Hour  lo  be  ; 

transformed  inio  a  similar  manner. — Sel-  ^ 
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IMPROV'ED    BEE   HIVE. 


I      Among  ihe  numerous  formi,  plans  and  «p 

I  pesrauces  wbicli    liiive  been   given    lo  bee 

I  bives  wi  Ilia  a  few  past  j eats,  Ibe  speciroen 

>  berore  us  rosy  be  aelecied  as  one  coiiiaining 
I  lome  of  the  naost  important  improve  men  ii, 
I  iltbougli  others  have  been  ptelerred  to  it  in 
'  use.  It  contains  com  pa  rtm  en  Is,  with  liolen 
,  todisposod,  beiweea  them,  ibat  the  bees  may 
!  be  admitted  to  onlf  one  of  them  at  a  timet 

>  and,  when  thai  is  fliled  with  honey,  to  ano- 
I  thet  and  another  in  successinn,  by  drawmg 

I  back    little    sliders,    from   :he    boles  bored  • 

;  between  ihem,  and  mrierwards  closing  them, 
o  coaGne  the  industrious  inseuls  to  the  eoin- 

\  partments  next  lo  be  filled  with  their  ^ich 

'  store. 

I  t  Tb«  figure  abore  shows  one  of  the  numer^ 

>  ons  kinds  of  hires  annualt;  exhibited  at  the 
I  Fair  of  the  American  Insliiuie  in  New  York, 
I  and  in  use  in  different  parts  of  the  coanirr. 
'  Much  of  the  honey  now  brought  to  market  is 
•  purer  and  newer  than  a  few  years  ago,  in 
',  consequence  of  the  eitenslTe  use  of  bee 
'  hives  ctHUtrucled  in  diO'ereni  compartments, 
I  which  is  one  of  the  chief  improTemenis  el- 
I  feeted.     Ii  is  cnitomary  lo  place  a  small  box 

Htch  Ktlle  cbamber  for  ibe  bees  to  work 
■od  these  are soccessiTely  removed  nhen 
foD,  and  kold  with  their  contents,  asaally  at 
a  higher  price  than  honey  made  in  ibe  com- 

I  mon  way.    The  old,  single  hives  usually  con- 

I  lain  honey  made  in  several  seasoba,  inier> 

'  mingled  with   bee-bread,  and  young  and  old 

)  bees  which  have  been  kilted  with  ibe  fames 


id  burning  sulphur,  the  unkind  and  fatal  re- 
ward which  has  formerly  awaited  ihousandi 
of  those  useful  insects,  at  the  close  of  their 
summer's  labor.  On  the  present  plan  their 
lives  ere  all  spared,  and  ihey  are  fed  ihruugh 
the  winter  with  a  generous  (loriion  of  the 
sweet  food  they  have  provided, 

A  piece  of  glass  is  UEually  inserted  in  each  ' 

honey  boi,  ihroogb  which  the  insects  may  be  . 

wslched  at  their  work,  and  the  quality  of  the  [ 

honey  seen.    We  add  the  following  remarks  ' 

on  bees  from  a  recent  work,  i 

When  a  queen  is  removed  from  a  liivc,  I'lf  ! 
bees  do  not  immediately  perceive  it;   tliev 
continue  iheir    labors,   "watch  over    iheU 
young,  and  perform  all   their   ordioary  occu- 

psiions.     But  in   a   lew   hours,  agitation  en-  ■ 

sues;   all  appears  a  scene  of  tumult  in  the  ' 

bive:  a  singular  humming  [a  heard;  ihe  bees,  | 

desert  their  young,  and  ruth  over  the  surface  i 

of  the  combs  with  a  delirious  impetuosity."  ' 

They   have  now   evidently   discovered    that  ! 

theii  sovereign  is  gone ;  and  the  rapidity  with  i 

which   the  bad  newa  spreads  through  the  ' 

hive,  to  the  opposite   aide    of  the  combs,  is  ' 

very  remarkable.     On  replacing  Ibe  queen  in  i 

the  hive,   tranquillity  ia  almost  insianily  re-  ' 

stored.    Tbe  bees,   it  is  wonliy  of  notice,  I 

recognise  the  individual  person  of  their  own  i 

queen.    If  another  be  palmed  upon   ihem,  ' 

tncy  seize  and  surround  iier,  so  thai  she  is  ! 

either  suBocaied  or  perishes  by  hunger;  lor  i 

it  is  very  remarkable,  ihai  tbe  workers  are  | 

never  known  to  attack   a  queen    bee  with  ', 

their  siinga.  i 

If,  however,  more  than  eighteen  hours  hare  ' 

elapsed  before  the  stranger  queen  be  iniro.  , 

duced,  she   baa  some  chance  lo  escape;  the  < 

faeesai  Hrst  seise  and  eonUne  her;  but  Imb  [ 
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rign<lly ;  and  ^^^y  *^^  begin  to  disperse,  and 
nt  length  leave  her  to  reign  over  a  hive  in 
which  she  was  at  first  treated  as  a  prisoner. 
If  twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed,  the  stran- 
ger will  be  received  from  the  first,  and  at 
once  admitted  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  hive. 
In  short,  it  appears  that  the  bees,  when  de- 
prived of  their  queen,  are  thrown  into  great 
agitation  ;  that  they  wait  about  twenty  hours, 
apparently  in  hopes  of  her  return ;  but  that, 
after  this  interregnum,  the  agitation  osases  ; 
and  they  set  about  supplying  their  loss  by 
bej^inning  to  construct  royaf  cells.  It  is^ 
when  they  are  in  this  temper,  and  not  soon- 
er, that  a  stranger  queen  Will  he  graciously 
received;  and  upon  her  being  presented  to 
them,  the  royal  cells,  in  whatever  state  of 
forwardness  they  may  happen  to  be,  are  in- 
stantly abandoned,  and  the  larvae  destroyed. 
Reaumur  must,  therefore,  have  mistaken  the 
result  of  his  own  experiments,  when  he  as- 
serts, that  a  stranger  queen  is  instantly  well 
received,  though  presented  at  the  moment 
when  the  other  is  withdrawn.  He  had  seen 
the  bees  crowding  round  her  at  the  entrance 
of  the  hive,  and  laying  their  antennae  over 
her ;  and  this  he  seems  to  have  taken  for  car« 
essing.  The  structure  of  the  hives  he  em* 
ploy^  prevented  him  from  seeing  further ; 
nad  he  used  the  leaf-hive,  or  one  of  similar 
construction,  he  would  have  perceived  that 
the  apparent  caresses  of  the  guards  were 
only  the  prelude  of  actual  imprisonment. 

After  the  season  of  swarming,  it  is  well 
known,  a  general  massacre  of  the  drones  is 
commenced.  Several  authors  assert  that  the 
workers  do  not  sting  the  drones  to  death,  but 
merely  harass  them  till  they  be  banished  from 
the  hive  and  perish.  H.  lluber  contrived  a 
glass  table,  on  which  he  placed  several  hives, 
and  he  was  thus  able  to  see  distinctly  what 
passed  in  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  which  is 
generally  dark  and  concealed ;  he  witnessed 
a  real  and  furious  masssacre  of  the  males, 
the  workers  thrusting  their  stings  so  deep^ 
into  the  bodies  of  the  defenceless  drones,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  turn  on  themselves  as  on 
a  pivot,  before  ihey  could  extricate  them. 
The  work  of  death'  commenced  in  all  the 
hives  much  about  the  same  time.  It  is  not, 
however,  by  a  blind  or  indicriminatinsf  in- 
stinct that  the  workers  are  impelled  thus  to 
sacrifice  the  mules  ;  for  if  a  hive  be  deprived 
of  its  queen,  no  such  massacre  takes  place  in 
it,  but  the  males  are  allowed  to  survive  the 
winter. 

A  farm,  or  a  country,  may  be  overstocked 
with  bees,  as  with  any  sort  of  animal ;  for  a 
certain  number  of  hives  always  require  a  cer- 
tain number  of  (lowers  to  subsist  on.  When 
the  fiowrs  near  home  are  rilled,  then  are 
,  these  industrious  insects  seen  taking  exten- 
sive ranges,  but  their  abilities  may  be  over*- 
taxed ;  and  if  ihey  are  obliged,  in  quest  of 
honey,  to  qo  too  far  from  home,  they  are  over- 
wearied in  the  pursuit,  they  are  devoured  by 
birds,  or  beaten  down  by  the  winds  and  rain. 


From  a  knowledge  of  this,  ia  acme  ]iarts 
of  France  and  Piedmont,  they  have  contrived 
a  kind  of  floating  bee- bouse.  They  have  on 
board  one  barge  threescore  or  a  hundred  bee- 
hives, well  defended  from  the  inclemency  of 
of  an  accidental  storm ;  and  with  these,  the 
owners  suffer  themselves  to  flout  gently  down 
the  river.  As  the  bees  are  continually  choos- 
ing their  flowery  pasture  along  the  banks  of 
the  stream,  they  are  furnished  with  sweets 
before  unrifled;  and  thus  a  single  floating 
bee- house  yields  the  proprietor  a  considerable 
income. 

The  bees  are  nearly  alike  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  yet  there  are  differences  worthy 
of  our  notice.  In  Guadaloupe,  the  bee  is  less 
bv  one  half  than  the  European,  and  more 
black  and  round.  They  have  no  sting,  and 
make  their  cells  in  hollow  tr^es,  where,  if  the 
hole  they  meet  with  is  too  tarfe,  thev  form  a 
sort  of  waxen  house,  of  the  shape  of  a  pear, 
and  in  this  they  lodge  and  store  their  honey, 
and  lay  their  eggs.  They  lay  up  their  honey 
in  waxen  vessels  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  of  a  black  or  deep  violet  color;  and 
these  are  so  joined  together,  that  there  is  no 
space  leA  between  them. 

The  honey  never  congeals,  but  is  fluid,  of 
the  consistence  of  oil,  and  the  color  of  ara* 
her.  Resembling  these,  there  are  foond  little 
black  bees,  without  a  sting,  in  all  the  tropieni 
climates,  and  though  these  countries  are  re* 
plete  with  bees,  like  our  own,  yet  those  form 
the  most  useful  and  laborious  tribe  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  The  hooey  they  fmdnee 
IS  neither  so  unpalatable,  nor  so  eurfetting  as 
ours ;  and  the  wax  Is  so  soft,  that  it  is  only 
used  for  medicinal  purposes,  it  being  never 
found  hard  enough  to  form  into  candles,  as  in 
Europe. 

LiGHTNiNG.-^There  was  a  magnificeot 
exhibition  on  Friday  night,  in  a  cload 
which  came  up  from  the  west  The  light- 
ning played  through  it  in  the  most  dazzling 
manner  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  the  groat  de- 
light of  a  large  number  of  spectators  asseai- 
bled  along  Brooklyn  Heights.  A  striking 
phenomenon  occurred  in  connection  with 
this  lightning  cloud,  upon  which  we  heard 
several  persons  remark.  After  assuming 
various  fantastic  shapes  for  some  lime,  one 
end  of  it  became  dciache«l,  and  gradually 
wrought  itself  into  ihe  form  which  strik- 
ingly resembled  a  complete  outline,  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  of  Stewart's  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington. This  resemblance  was  very  evi- 
dent to  many  gentlemen.  From  a  form  of 
a  head  of  Washington,  the  cloud  gradually 
wove  itself  into  the  representation  of  a  dog, 
and  thence  into  several  <  questionable  shapes' 
until  it  finally  amalgamated  with  the  main 
body  from  which  it  emanated. — Selected. 
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dTT  AND  PTR4MID  OF  CHOIiUIiA. 

(From  **  RecolUctions  of  Mexico?*) 

"  The  great  city  of  Cholula,"  (said  Cortes, 
Id  one  of  bis  letters,)  **i8  situated  in  a  plain, 
and  has  twenty  tliousand  householders  in  the 
bi;dy  of  the  qity,  besides  as  many  more  in  the 
Miburbs.  There  is  not  a  palm's  breadth  of 
land  which  i^  not  cultirated,  notwithstanding 
which,  there  is  in  many  places  much  suffer- 
ing for  bread.  The  people  of  this  city  dress 
better  than  the  TIascalans.  The  most  re- 
spectable ot  the  citizens  wear  something  like 
a  Moorish  cloak  ofer  their  other  clothes, 
but  somewhat  different,  as  those  worn  here 
hare  pockets ;  yet  in  the  shape,  the  cloth  and 
the  fringe,  there  is  much  resemblance  to 
iboee  worn  in  Africa." 

fie  adds  that  he  had  himself  counted  the 
towers  of  more  than  four  hundred  idol  tern* 
pies.  The  account  of  Bemal  Dias,  although 
more  brief,  yet  represents  it  as  a  populous 
and  most  extraordmary  city,  and  he  adds, 
that  it  was  famous  f^  the  manufacture  of  the 
finest  crockery- ware,  as  in  Castile  were  the 
cities  of  Ta  la  vera  and  Palencia.  The  city  of 
Pu<*bla  is  at  this  day  equally  celebrated  for 
the  same  manufacture. 

It  was  here  that  the  terrible  slaughter  was 
committed  which  has  left  the  deepest  stain 
axK>n  the  character  of  Cortes.  The  Cholu- 
lans  had  received  him  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  friendship  into  their  city,  and  had  af- 
terwards concerted  a  plan  to  destroy  all  the 
Spaniards  ;  this  plot  was  discovered  through 
the  address  and  sagacity  of  a  woman :  Dona 
Marina,  the  Indian  interpreter  of  Cortes, 
whose  qualities  throw  into  the  shade  our  own 
Pocahontas.  Not  a  vestige,  literally  none, — 
not  a  brick  or  a  stone  standing  upon  another 
remains  of  this  immense  city,  except  the 
great  pyramid,  which  still  stands  in  gloomy 
and  solitary  grandeur  in  the  vast  plain,  which 
snrrounds  it.  This  pyramid  is  built  of  un- 
bunii  bricks;  Its  dimensions,  as  given  by 
Humboldt,  are,  base  1440  feet,  present  height 
177,  area  on  the  summit  45,210  square  feet. 
The  base  is  greatly  out  of  proportion  with 
its  height,  if  compared  with  the  Egyptian  or 
other  similar  Mexican  piles.  All  other  pyra- 
mids of  which  we  have  any  account  are  car- 
ried up  to  a  point,  and  have  not  the  same 
large  area  upcm  the  summit ;  from  which,  I 
think  that  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  it 
was  once  of  much  greater  elevation,  or  that 
to  render  it  such  was  the  original  design  of 
the  builders.  A  Catholic  chapel  now  crowns 
the  summit  of  this  immense  mound,  the  sides 
of  which  are  covered  with  grass  and  small 
xxttt.  As  seen  for  miles  along  the  road,  an 
artificial  mountam  standing  in  the  solitude  of 
a  vast  plain,  it  is  a  most  imposing  and  beau- 
tiful object. 

A  short  distance  afier  leaving  Puebla  the 
road  for  several  miles  passes  through  the 
beautiful  cultivated  plain  of  which  1  have 
heretofore  spoken.  This  vast  plain,  all  of 
which  is  in  cultivation,  extends  on  each  side 
of  the  road  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.    The 


farms,  in  the  (jaality  <^  the  soil,  bouses,  fix- 
tures and  cultivation,  are  greatly  superior  to 
any  others  which  I  saw  in  Mexico.  To  the 
riffht  lies  the  territory  ot  the  great  Republic  of 
Tlascala,  which  first  offered  such  fierce  re- 
sistance and  afterwards  gave  such  important 
assistance  to  Cortes  in  the  conquest  of  Mex- 
ica  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  accounts 
given  by  Cortes  and  fiemsl  Dias,  of  the  im^ 
raense  population  of  the  city  and  country  of 
Tlascala  with  the  very  small  territory  which 
th^  occupied.  Cortes  says,  *'  The  territory 
of  Tlascala  contains  a  population  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  householders,  not  including 
the  adjoining  province  of  Guasincango." — 
**  This  city,"  says  he,  "  is  so  large  and  con- 
tains so  many  wonderful  things,  that  I  must 
leave  much  untold;  the  little  which  I  shall 
relate  is  almost  incredible,  because  it  is  a 
much  larger  and  a  much  stronger  city  than 
Granada,  the  houses  as  good  and  the  popula- 
tion much  greater  than  was  that  oi  Granada 
at  the  period  of  its  conquest,  and  much  better 
provided  with  the  productions  of  the  earth, 
such  as  bread,  &c.  There  is  a  market  where 
more  than  thirty  thousand  people  dailv  as- 
semble and  buy  and  sell,  &c,  &c  There 
are  houses  where  they  wash  and  shave  the 
head  like  barbers ;  they  have  baths  also.  Fi- 
nally, they  have  in  all  respects  good  order 
and  police,  and  are  altogether  a  civilized  peo- 
people."  In  one  of  Cones'  battles  with  them 
they  brought  into  the  field  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  warriors.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  a  territory  not  more  than  fifty 
miles  long  and  thirty  wide,  and  with  the 
stale  of  agriculture  at  that  time,  could  have 
sustained  such  an  enormous  population  ;  but 
the  difficulty  is  in  some  degree  removed  when 
we  reflect  iliat  they  had  no  horses  nor  other 
domestic  animals. 

I  must  confess  some  little  incredulity  when 
I  read  such  accounts  as  the  following.  Speak- 
ing of  his  battles  with  the  TIascalans,  he 
says:— 

'*  And  thus  they  drew  us  on,  wuile  engag- 
ed in  fighting,  until  we  found  ourselves  {c^oui 
fiv€  hundred  Spaniards)  in  the  midst  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  warriors,  who 
surrounded  us  on  all  sides.  The  battle  lasted 
the  whole  day,  until  an  hour  before  sunset, 
when  they  drew  ofi*.  In  this  contest,  with 
six  pieces  of  ordnance,  five  or  six  hand  guns, 
forty  archers,  and  thirteen  horsemen  that  re- 
mained with  me,  I  did  them  much  injury, 
without  suffertngfrom  them  any  other  incon* 
venienct  than  the  labor  and  fatigue  oj fighting 
and  hunger.  And  it  truly  seemed  that  God 
fought  on  our  side,  since  witn  such  a  multi- 
tude of  the  enemy  op|)osed  to  us,  who  di5H*o- 
vered  so  great  courage  and  skill  in  the  use  of 
arms,  of  which  they  had  many  kinds,  we  ne- 
veriheless  came  oi  unhurt.  \ 

"  Afterwards,  at  daylight,  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  who  covered 
the  land,  made  an  attack  in  so  determined  a 
manner  upon  our  camp,  that  some  of  them 
forced  an  entrance  and  engaged  the  Spaniards 
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at  the  point  of  the  sword,  when  it  pleased 
our  Lord  to  afford  U6  his  aid  to  such  a  degree, 
that  in  foai  hours  they  no  longer  annoj  ed  us 
in  our  camp,  although  they  still  continued 
their  attacks ;  and  thus  we  were  engap^ed 
unlit  evening,  when  the  enemy  at  lengih 
drew  off.'' 

.Again  not  a  Spaniard  killed  or  wounded  ! 
Nothing  that  we  read  in  the  most  extrava* 
gant  romances  equals  this;  alt  the|ticlions  of 
uie  Orlando  Furioso  ;  all  the  achievements  of 
the  **  furious  Roland," are  quite  feasible  com- 
pared with  this. 

One  cannot  pass  tlirough  this  now  barren 
and  almost  desolate  region,  and  in  sight  of 
the  mountain  of  Malinche,  where  once  stood 
the  caf^ital  of  the  renowned  Republic  of  Tlas- 
cala,  without  his  thoughts  recurring  to  its 
former  greatness  and  power,  and  its  heroic 
and  faithful  people.  The  road  passes  within 
about  twenty  miles  of  the  mountain  of  Poco- 
catepett,  the  highest  point  of  the  territory  of 
Mexico ;  but  ihe  brightness  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  a  tropical  sun  shining  upon  the  snow  with 
which  it  is  always  covered,  make  the  dis- 
tance seem  very  much  shorter,  not  indeed 
more  than  one  or  two  miles.  In  descending 
the  mountain  at  about  the  distance  of  twenty- 
five  mites,  the  first  glimpse  is  caught  of  the 
city  and  valley  of  Mexico. 

THE  HOUSE    OF   JOHN    DRYDEW. 

In  Fetter  Lane,  London,  still  stands  the 
house  of  John  Dryden — the  place  where  the 
poet  commenced  his  career.  From  Fetter 
Lane  to  Poet's  Corner,  Westminster  Abbey, — 
*'  toil,  penury  and  ignoble  strife,'*  with  some 
brief  glimpses  of  that  thing  by  mortals  called 
immortality — the  boon  of  the  few  really  great, 
which  men  tardidlv  award,  some  century  or 
so  after  the  grave  has  closed  over  them,  and 
the  mockery  of  marble  has  proclaimed  that 
he  who  in  vain  asked  bread  has  at  least  re- 
ceived a  stone.  Such,  in  the  days  of  the 
second  Charles,  was  the  fate  of  the  poet  de- 
pendent upon  the  caprices  of  fashion  for  his 
daily  bread,  and  somewhat  like  this  was  the 
fate  of  John  Dryden,  one  who  might  have 
taken  his  place  among  (he  highest,  had  be 
not  sought  all  too  much  the  incense  of  the 
fleeting  hour,  and  bought  it  at  the  dear  cost 
of  a  poet's  apotheosis — the  head  of  the  idol 
was  gold,  but  his  feel  were  of  clay. 

Over  either  side  of  the  thoroughfare  over 
whih  it  stands,  and  which  was  formerly 
known  as  Fleurde-Lys  Court,  appear  two 
grim  specimens  of  physiognomy,  intended  to 
represent  lions.  Just  inside  the  court  is  a 
small  duor  on  th^  left  hand  side  ;  it  was  at 
this  that  I  adventurotsly  knocked,  on  my  re- 
cent visit  to  the  place,  for  1  had  a  desire  to 
see  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside  of  the 
poet's  house.  A  ragged- headed,  slipshod 
girl  made  her  appearance. 

In  reply  to  my  inquiries  as  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, she  knew  nothing.  The  stairs  were 
sufficiently  broad,  and  something  like  orna- 
ment just  glimmered  about  the  bannisters. 


I  went  along  a  landing-place,  then  up  a 
short  flight  of  stairs,  then  through  a  passage, 
knocking  here  and  there  at  the  different  doors 
on  my  way. 

Who  cared  for  John  Dryden  in  that 
house  ? — it  would  have  been  sheer  folly  to 
have  made  any  enquiries  of  such  people  as  I 
was  introduced  to  respecting  the  great  Poet. 

I  looked  in  at  a  door — on  a  low  truckle 
bed,  in  one  corner,  lay  two  poor  children  in 
the  disturbed  sleep  of  fever — and  the  woman 
herself  was  evidently  very  sick — on  the  floor 
lay  a  heap  of  rabbit  skins,  imparting  a  nois- 
ome effluvia.  These  it  was  the  woman's 
bu^finess  to  dress  and  clean,  whilst  her  hus- 
band went  his  daily  round  to  collect  more. 
I  descended  once  more  ;  *'  what  is  your  plea- 
sure, sir  ?" 

"Why,  Ma'am,"  I  replied,  "I  am  fond 
of  hunting  about  old  houses,  and  making 
myself  acquainted  with  their  liistories,  and 
that  of  the  peo^ile  who  have  inhabited  them." 

**  Are  you  a  surveyor;  sir  ?"    **  Oh  !  uo. 

Vou  know  of  course  what  that  is  ?" 

•*  Do  you  collect  the  rates,  sir  V* 

"  Oh !  dear  no.  Pray  did  you  ever  hear 
of  John  Dryden  T" 

"  There  is  no  such  name  in  my  house— «ir." 

But  in  escaping  from  one  ckn,  I  fell  into 
another  for  next  door  to  John  Dryden'9 
house  resides  an  Isrfielite.  I  enquired  if  he 
knew  anything  of  John  Dryden,  who  former- 
ly dwelt  in  that  neighborhood.  Receiving  a 
gruff  negative,  I  was  departing  utterly  dis- 
comfited, when  a  younger  Levite  of  the  es- 
tablishment mechanically  tapped  me  on  the 
shoulder  with  these  words,  "  But  I  dare  say 
we  can  find  him  for  you,  if  he's  bock  on  his 
rem.'*— Boston  Alias, 


h|». 


A  Jesuit^s  Opinion  of  tht  fit6/e.— The  (cl" 
lowing  opinion  of  the  Bible  was  written  by  a 
Georgetown  Jesuit : — 

In  vain  you  look  into  the  Scriptures  for  a 
full,  clear,  and  succinct  s'atement  of  fait|i 
and  prachce.  Articles  of  doctrine  are  scat- 
tered without  order,  their  meaning  is  hidden 
under  obscurity  of  language,  the  advance  of 
the  inquirer  is  arrested  by  apparent  contra- 
dictions, and  seldom  do  any  two  readers  agree 
in  the  same  decision.  Of  all  the  possible 
forms  under  which  a  perfect  and  complete 
rule  of  faith  could  have  been  published,  the 
New  Testament  is  the  most  incongruous  and  s 
confused  ;  and  what  no  sensible  man  would  j 
ever  have  adopted.  We  ought  not  to  ailri-  ( 
bute  to  the  wisdom  of  God  that  which  is  m-  - 
worthy  of  the  wisdom  of  man." 

Impiety  and  iafldelity  and  irreligion  cannot 
transcenci  this  Popish  scoOing  at  the  Holy 
Book. — Prot.  Magazine, 

Vegetable  aliment,  as  neither  distending 
the  vessels,  nor  loading  the  system,  never  in- 
terrupts the  stronger  action  of  the  mind : 
while  the  heat,  fulness  and  weight  of  animal 
food  is  adverse  to  its  vigorous  efforts. — Cullen- 
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stable,  or  on  a  bleak  hill.  Timidity  and  a 
laek  of  proper  weapons  of  defence,  as  well  as 
a  more  gregarioas  disposiiton  that  horned  cat* 
lie  have,  induce  them  to  crowd  close  wh&i 
feeding  as  well  as  when  in  the  barn.  It  is 
owing  to  their  natural  timid  spirit  that  small 
flocks  are  always  more  wild  than  large  ones, 
and  cannot  be  so  readily  approached. 

Care  should  therefore  be  taken  that  the 
air  may  not  become  foul  in  consequence  of 
iheir  crowding  too  close.  For  this  purpose 
small  flocks  are  better  than  large  ones  ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  they  are  not  so  liable  to 
disease.  Tliere  is  less  danger  of  horned  cat* 
tie,  as  they  never  practice  crowding  close. 
Yet  horned  cattle  are  sometimes  too  much 
confined.  Calves  do  not  require  so  much 
warmth  as  old  cows,  and  they  winter  better 
when  they  ift-e  not  penned  very  close. 

A  farmer  of  Suflield,  Ct.,  finds  his  account 
in  keeping  sheep  for  their  meat.  The  wool 
is  of  less  account.  His  lambs  always  bring  a 
good  price  in  Hartford.  He  speaks  highiv  of 
the  South  Down  race,  as  furnishing  the  best 
of  mutton. 

Sheep  want  something  green  during  our 
long  winters.  They  will  eat  pitch  pine 
iKH^bs  when  shut  close  in  yards,  and  they 
will  browse  extensively  when  suflfered  to  run 
in  the  woods.  If  you  let  them  range  over 
your  mowing  grounds  in  winter,  when  they 
are  not  protected  by  snow,  you  injure  the 
next  crop  materially.  All  the  manure  that 
they  scatter  will  make  but  little  compensa- 
sation  for  the  close  picking  which  they  find  in 
the  fields.  It  is  better  to  keep  sheep  in  the 
yard  than  to  let  them  run  in  winter.  Give 
them  boughs  and  roots  of  any  kind  and  save 
all  manure. — Plowman, 


From  BlUot^M  Letters  from  ths  North  ofEurcpt, 
'GOTHIC    ARCHITECTURE 

In  (he  course  of  the  journey  I  passed  a 
church  built  of  bricks,  one  of  the  very  few 
that  is  to  be  met  with  in  a  country  where 
wood  is  the  chief  constituent  of  every  build- 
mg.     Most  of  the  village  churchea  are  so 
rude  in  structure,  that  it  is  difficult  (o  com. 
prise  them  within  any  general  description : 
but  tfaeie  is  a  something  in  the  tout  enaemble 
of  moBt   which  convinces  an  Englishman 
that  the  stately  and  elegant  arches,  he  loves 
and  reveres  are  unjustly  called  Gothic  if 
that  term  be  intended  to  connect  them  with 
the  labors  of  the  artificers  of  Gothland. — 
The  term  **  Gothic  architecture"  is  gener- 
ally used  with  so  indefinite  an  application, 
that  it  is  difiicuU  to  affix  to  it  any  precise 
meaning.     The'restorers  of  the  Grecian  or- 
ders in  Italy,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  seem 
to  have  designated  as  Gothic  every  ruder 
s'yie  which  then  existed.     In  that  sense, 
and  (vith  strange  confusion  of  ideas,  the  epi- 
thet IB  used  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and 


subsequent  writers  :  but  it  seems  now  to  be 
generally  admitted  that  the  term  was  misap- 
plied ;  for  the  heavy  and  cumbrous  style  of 
achitecture  which  prevailed  over  Europe 
from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  century  was 
a  rude  and  incorrect  imitation  of  the  Grecian, 
as  handed  down  through  Roman  models. — 
In  England  it  was  called  Saxon,  l)ecause 
it  obtained  during  the  period  of  the  Saxon 
dynasty ;  but  it  is  to  be  traced  to  our  Ro- 
man conc^uerors,  whose  skill  and  science 
were  lost  in  the  amalgamation  of  their  de- 
scendants .with   the   uncivilized  Britons. 

When  England  became  part  of  Christen- 
dom  in  the  sixth  century,  the  pagan  temples 
were  consecrated  to  Christian  worship.  By 
degrees  the  emissaries  of  the  Pope  mam- 
fested  their  zeal  by  teaching  their  converts 
to  raise  superior  structures  of  stone  after 
Roman  models.     Some  of  our  abbots  are 
said  to  have  hired  workmen  from  Rome,  and 
themselves  to  have  made  journeys  thither, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  architecture 
of  St.  Peter's.     When  the  Danes  and  Nor- 
mans, who,  as  pagans,  were  relentless  in 
the  destruction  of  Christian  churches,  were 
themselves  converted,  they  became  equally 
zealous  in  the  erection  of  those  monuments 
of  their  heritence  ai^d  faith  that  still  exist  in 
vast  numbers  in  England  and  Normandy. 
All  the  Norman  bishops  seem  to  have  been 
skilled  in  architecture ;  for  almost  every 
church  in  our  island  was  rebuilt  by  one  ot 
other  of  them  within  half  a  century  after  the 
conquest.     Their  object  was  to  unite  the 
sublime  and  beautiful.     Hence,  on  the  one 
band,  the  length  and  loftiness  of  their  build- 
ings ;  on  the  other,  the  elegant  decorations 
and  the  series  of  arches  which  form  an  un- 
rivalled, majestic    vista.      This   which    is 
called  the  "  pointed  style,"  was  gradually 
improved  by  theeftbrls  of  Normans,  English' 
and  French,  at  a  time  when  they  were  in- 
timately connected  by  political  ties ;  ^d  in- 
stead of  being  derived  from  either  Goths  or 
Italians,  was  probably  the  fruit  of  Norman 
zeal  and  ingenuity,  and  the  pure  growth  of 
English  soil. 


4 


Oreoon. — Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
the  British  are  to  remain  in  possession,  and 
can  hold  the  fine  lands  on  the  North  of  the 
Columbia  River,  up  to  latitude  49.  They 
are  to  have  possession  of  the  military  posts 
down  below  49,  for  aught  that  appears,  and 
although  nominally  under  our  jurisdiction, 
they  will  own  all  the  property  and  the  lands 
which  they  have  in  possession. 
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nisbes  his  own  cell  with  a  green  or  violet- 
colored  serge,  and  places  his  arms  outside  of 
the  door.  I'be  '*  apostolic  constitutions  re- 
quire the  cells  to  be  placed  in  a  line  and  on 
one  lerel.'* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


♦ 


CONDITION  OF  THB  POOR. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  in  London,  a 
few  months  since,  the  Marquis  of  Norman- 
by  presiding,  several  statements  were  made 
which  indicate  the  miserable  condition,  both 
moral  and  physical,  in  which  lar^e  num- 
bers of  (be  Dopulation  are  found  in  some 
districts  of  England.  The  chairman  stated 
amonfi^  other  important  facts,  the  deteriora- 
tion  of  the  public  health  in  those  districts, 
that  **  in  Lancashire  where  property  had  in- 
creased from  136  per  cent,  the  mortality 
had  increased  from  1  in  46,  to  1  in  36,  or 
nearly  25  per  cent,  wealth  and  death  walk- 
ing hand  in  haad.''  Want  of  a  full  supply 
of  water,  insufficiency  ot  ventilation  and 
drainage,  and  unremitted  labor,  were  re* 
garded  as  among  the  permanent  causes  of 
this  unhappy  change. 

A  calculation  was  presented  to  the  meet- 
ing, from  which  it  appeared,  that  spreading 
the  charges  over  a  number  of  years,  every 
house  could  be  supplied  with  water,  pro- 
perly ventilated  and  drained,  streets  opened 
and  widened,  public  parks  kept  up,  and  a 
medical  officer  of  health  retained,  all  at 
about  $3  50  to  each  house,  and  Dr.  Play- 
fair  estimated  that  £389,000  (nearly  two 
millions  of  dollars,)  could  be  saved  to  Man- 
chester alone  by  the  adoption  of  such  mea- 
sures. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  earnestly  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  establisliing  a  uniform  system 
of  sewerage  and  drainage  throughout  the 
country.  The  Rev.  W.  W.  Champneys 
presented  himself  as  one  of  the  working 
clergy.  His  parish  contained  about  35,009 
souls,  and  the  average  duration  of  human 
life  there  is  twenty-five  years,  while  in  a 
neighboring  parish  it  is  forty.  He  describ- 
ed a  very  narrow  street,  with  very  cl  se 
alleys  and  courts  diverging,  containing 
within  the  space  of  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
1,162  persons  a  population  equal  to  two  or 
three  country  parishes. 

Rescued  from  Drowning. — While  a 
boat  was  coming  up  the  bay  day  before  yes- 
terday from  Gravesend,  the  person  in  it  met 
a  man  swimming  unsuccessfully  against 
the  ebb  tide,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles 
below  Qovernor's  Island.      He  was  taken 


mto  the  boat  in  a  nearly  exhausted  con^i- 
tion  ;  and  it  appeared  that  he  was  one  of  the 
recruits  on  Governor's  Island  who  had  re. 
centiy  been  ordered  to  the  seat  of  war. 
Having  a  great  antipathy  to  the  vicinity  of 
Matamoros,  and  the  horrors  of  war,  he  pack- 
ed his  raiment  into  a  bundle  and  fastened  it 
to  his  back  and  attempted  to  swim  from  the 
Island  to  the  Atlantic  dock.  He  was  un- 
able to  reach  the  point  at  which  he  aimed, 
and  was  carried  down  current  in  the  man- 
ner already  narrated-  He  was  landed  in 
New  York,  and  immediately  betook  himself 
to  parts  unknown. — Express, 

Remarkable. — A  favorite  a«d  valuable 
dog  belonging  to  a  gentleman  up  town,  has 
been  taught  to  catch  any  article  thrown  at 
him,  and  if  it  is  of  an  eatable  nature  of  course 
he  makes  way  with  it.  A  few  weeks  since 
a  daughter  of  the  gentleman  returning;  from 
a  shopping  excuision,  had  occasion  to  pur- 
chase a  paper  of  pins ;  near  home  she  took 
them  in  her  hand.  On  approvching  tho 
house  she  was  observed  by  the  afieoUonate 
animal  who  came  bounding  down  the  etens 
to  meet  his  young  mistress,  who  innocently 
threw  the  paper  of  pins  at  the  dog,  which 
he  hastily  caught  and  swallowed,  much  to 
the  alarm  of  the  young  lady,  and  wiihont 
any  serious  manifestations  of  alarm  on  the 
part  of  «old  Rolla."  Like  most  matters  of 
the  kind,  it  proved  a  few  hours'  wonder  and 
probably  would  never  have  been  thought  of 
had  it  not,  a  few  dayssjnce,  been  discovered 
by  the  children  thai  Rolla  was  putting  forth 
pms.  the  real  solid- headed  Knickerbocker 
pin!<,  a  fac  simile  of  such  as  the  ladies 
use  to  pin  up  their  dresses.  When  upon 
further  exammatiou  it  was  discovered  tnat 
some  hundreds  of  pins  were  observable  pro- 
truding from  the  sides  and  back  of  the  def. 
And  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  aome 
seventy  or  eighty  pins  have  been  extra^ed 
from  his  tail,  about  two  inches  from  the 
body.  The  dog  apparently  sufiere  no  in- 
convenience fiom  his  new  coat,  though  the 
operation  of  removing  them  is  quite  painful 
^^ Brooklyn  Eagh. 

Sheep  Husbandry, — A  farmer  who  has  for- 
merly kept  large  Hacks  of  sheep,  »»nc;  says 
they  were  generally  healthy,  objects  en- 
tirely to  housing  or  sheltering  so  much  as  to 
confine  the  air  which  they  breathe,  lie  has 
always  succeeded  best  under  open  sheds, 
where  the  sheep  might  retire  in  case  of  a 
storm,  and  vet  have  liberty  to  [ie  oat  'm  ibe 
open  air,  when  they  choose. 

There  is  no  douhi  that  sheep  suflfer  ofteoer 
than  cattle  in  consequence  of  close  stabling. 
Sheep  lie  close  together,  whetl>er  in  a  warm 
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CEECMONIBS    ON   THB    DBATH   OP 
THB  POPEU 

CMiHnmdfwm  Pag^  339. 

After  the  dose  of  the  funeral  cererooDies 
of  the  old  pope,  a  long  and  complex  course 
of  intrigues  is  carried  oq  by  those  who  have 
anything  to  hope  from  a  new  one.  These 
operations  are  usually  commenced,  in  a  great- 
er or  less  degree,  before  the  interment,  and 
ofteA  before  the  death  of  the  poatiflf.  Wo- 
mflOy  in  all  ages,  have  exerted  a  great  iuflu* 
eooe  over  the  ecclesiastical  population  of  mo- 
dem Rome.  The  power  of  courtezans  and 
isvorites  has  always  been  greater  in  the  state 
than  in  the  mAt  dissolute  temporal  courts. — 
At  all  epochs  we  see  princes  and  pontiffs  of 
the  Church  governed  by  women,  who  bav« 
often  pushed  their  power  to  a  shameful  ex* 
treoae.  Anftbitious  women,  and  those  who 
sell  their  influence,  make  their  attacks  wholly 
apoQ  the  clergy ;  and  it  is  a  common  remark, 
that  they  Hke  better  to  reign  over  a  city  full 
of  priests,  than  over  a  kingdom  peopled  by 
gentlemen. 

Under  the  ponti6cate  of  Innocent  lOih,  a 
woman,  named  Olympia,  governed  the  States 
of  the  Holy  See  for  eleven  years;  and  a  me- 
dal was  actually  struck  in  her  honor,  bearing 
her  figure*  with  Petefs  keys  in  her  hand,  and 
srearing  the  tiara  on  her  head,  while  the  re- 
verse showed  the  Pope  in  the  dress  of  a  wo- 
OMDy  holding  a  distaff  and  spindle.  It  is  re- 
lated of  her  that,  after  she  had  procured  his 
election,  she  said  to  him :  "  Give  me  your 
two  keys." 

«*  Not  both,*'  replied  he. 

<■  Yea,  I  want  them  both ;  for  you  are  ca- 
pable of  lockmg  Paradise  to  me,  and  opening 
helL* 

The  chief  iemale  intriguers  of  Rome  are 
tilled  the  "  women  prelates  ;*'  and  those  ec* 
desiasticb  whom  they  subject  to  their  control, 
die  **  prelaCe  toomen.*^ 

And  while  the"*  upper  classes  are  a  prey  to 

Hich  agiiations,  a  tusj^lence  of  opinions  ex* 

ists  in  other  tlepartments  of  Roman  society. 

In  the   streets  and  public  squares,  in  the 

churches  and  every  where  else,  the  grand 

^oestioa  is  discussed,  of  who  shall  be  Pope  ? 

Pontiffs «are   elected  and    defeated  by   the 

\a\]bie  beyond  the  Tiber,  as  well  as  in  the  pa« 

\ices  and  hotels  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 

oowded  by  strangers  attracted  to  the  city  by 

the  occasion. 


And  the  people  are  full  of  talk  about  the 
open  traffic  in  Cardinals'  votes :  '*  Cheaper 
than  onions  in  market,"  say  they  Cardinals 
sell  their  votes  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
Holy  See.  What  a  portentous  fact  it  is,  that 
there  is  in  the  Italian  language  such  a  word 
as  Popess !  (pappessa.)  With  great  humility  a 
cardinal  is  said  to  have  returned  the  following 
reply  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  when  she 
told  him,  just  before  a  conclare,  that  she  hop- 
ed to  see  him  Pope  to-morrow  ;  *'  I  do  not 
aspire  to  ,it  for  myself;  My  only  reason  to 
desire  it  is,  that  I  might  see  you  Popess." 

Among  the  various  arguments  urg^  in 
favor  of  the  election  to  the  papacy,  the  most 
solid  is  well  known  to  be,  in  most  cases,  the 
probability  of  a  short  life :  lor  the  choice 
in  usually  made  by  contending  factions,  who 
can  unite  only  on  a  man  whose  infirmities 
give  promise  of  a  new  election  at  a  short 
period.  But  let  us  describe  the  conclave  and 
the  parties  connected  with  it. 

The  conciave. — The  ceremonial  constitu- 
tions allow  the  cardinals  to  choose  the  place 
of  the  conclave.  The  Vatican  palace  was 
usually  preferred,  on  account  of  its  vast  size 
and  easy  access  to  the  people,  who  crowded 
the  vicinity  of  the  place  of  meetmg  the, 
three  conclaves,  however,  at  the  elections  of 
Leo  12th,  Pius  8th  and  the  late  pope,  Giego- 
ry  16tb,  were  held  in  the  Quirinal.  Pius  7th, 
it  will  be  recollected,  was  chosen  in  Venice, 
by  thirty-five  cardinals,  assembled  by  Napo- 
leon. 

The  origin  of  the  conclave  dates  back  in 
126S.  On  the  death  of  Clement  4th,  the  car- 
dinals met  at  Viterbo,  were  unable  to  choose 
a  pope  in  two  years,  and  were  about  to  sepa- 
rate, when  "St.  Bonaventura*'  advised  the 
inhabitants  to  close  the  sacred  college. — 
Hence  originated  the  conclave  (con,  with, 
and  davuSf  a  key,  that  is,  a  locked-up  place,) 
which  was  afterwards  required,  by  a  bull  of 
Pope  Gregory  10th. 

The  day  foUowmg  the  close  of  the  funeral 
ceremonies,  the  '*  Mass  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  is 
said,  with  solemnity,  a  Latin  oration  is  deliv- 
ed,  and  a  procession  of  cardinals  enters  the 
chapel,  singing  *^Veni  Creator.^*  Bulls  re- 
lating to  the  election  are  then  read,  and  the 
cardinal*dean  delivers  a  speech,  recommend- 
ed their  strict  observan  e.  The  conclave  is 
held  in  a  vast  gallery,  where  two  rows  of  cells 
are  constructed  of  narrow  pine  boards,  with 
a  passage  between  them.    Bach  cardinal  fiur-  S 
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IPODOIUIUII^ 


ADDRESS   OF   A    CHILD'S  DEPARTED 
SPIRIT  TO  ITS  PARENTS. 

Kind  parents!  why  those  tears? 

And  why  those  bursting  sighs? 
No  weepin?  here  bedims 

Vour  little  loved  one's  eyes. 

« 

The  shades  of  eve,  you  know. 

Were  hastening  along, ' 
When  my  freed  spirit  left, 

To  soar  the  stars  among 

Yet  long  before  the  night 
Had  drawn  her  veil  around 

Ttie  home  I  left  below, 
A  better  bad  f  found. 

So  rapidly  the  sonl 
Unbounded  takes  its  Aight, 

That  scarce  earth's  scenery  failed, 
When  heaven's  broke  on  my  sight. 

Did  not  you,  mother,  see 

That  bright  celestial  band 
That  smiled  and  beckoned  me, 

4nd  held  the  inviting  hand  ? 

They  let  me  stay  awhile. 

To  hear  my  mother  pray. 
And  tee  her  close  my  eyes^ 

And  kiss  the  unconscious  clay  : 

And  then  to  heaven  we  flew— 

The  cherubs  led  the  way ; 
But  my  rapt  spirit  smiled 

As  joyously  as  they. 

Father !  I  never  knew 

Twas  such  a  place  as  this  ; 

That  heaven  you  told  me  of, 
Was  ruile  so  lull  of  bliss. 

Oh  !  there  is  music  here ! 

The  softest,  sweetest  strains 
Float  constantly  along 

0*er  these  ethereal  plains. 

List !  Mother— Father,  list ! 

A  harp  to  me  is  given. 
And  when  I  touch  the  strings, 

'Tis  heard  all  over  heaven. 

And  shall  1  tell  you  who 

Stood  ready  to  embrace 
Your  little  durling  one. 

In  this  most  glorious  place  ? 

'Twas  Grand- pa— honored  name  ! 

No  more  with  ageoppre?!. 
Or  toil — lor  in  this  woild 

Are  vouth  and  endless  rest. 

These  hoary  hairs  no  more 
Stray  o'er  bis  furrowed  brow, 


But  locks  of  bright Mt  hue 
Adorn  his  temples  now. 

His  trembling  Toice  is  changed ; 

The  trace  of  earthly  cares 
Is  banished  from  his  cheek. 

And  God  has  wiped  his  tears. 

And  Mary  !  sister's  here, 

She  has  a  cherub's  wing — 
Can  reach  their  loltiest  flights. 

Their  noblest  anthems  sing. 

Dear  parents  !  weep  no  more 

For  those  you  loved  so  well, 
For  glories  here  are  ours. 

And  joys  we  may  not  lell. 

Oh  !  live  and  serve  the  Lord, 

The  dear  Redeemer  love,  \ 

Then  when  you've  done  with  earth,  j 

We'll  welcome  you  above.-^S6/ce<ctf. 


INPROVBD   AORICULTURAl^  IMPLE* 

MENTS. 

We  have  given  (pages  266^*7  and  281,) 
drawings  and  descriptions  ot  some  oi  the  best 
plows  and  harrows  now  in  use  ;  and  now  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  another  implement  of 
high  importance :  the  cultivator,  with  a 
sketch  of  its  history  and  applicatioo.  It  has 
wrought  a  revolution  on  many  a  farm  where 
it  has  been  introduced  ;  and  many  a.  far- 
mer, in  almost  any  country,  would  realize 
great  "advantages  from  its  adopliOB.  This 
also  is  found  at  Mr.  Allen's  store,  187  Water 
street,  N.  York.  We  mtendfrom  time  to  time 
to  couttnue  notices  of  such  objects  ;  and  cannot 
but  hope,  tha4,  although  far  removed,  both 
by  place  and  occupation,  from  the  life  of  ftr- 
mers,  we  may  thus  be  enable,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  promote  the  interests  of  the  most 
numerous,  and  very  important  class  of  our 
countrymen. 
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remain  behind  fishings  or  be  out  in  search 
of  game.  We  could  hardly  have  desired 
a  more  lively,  or  a  more  faithful  pic- 
ture of  this  important  part  of  the  proper 
business  of  the  Indian  female.  The  usual 
mode  of  disposing  a  burthen  upon  the  back 
is*  here  exhibited,  as  practised  among  the 
different  nations,  with  the  band  across  the 
forehead  for  its  support.  •  The  frisking 
pup  reminds  us  of  the  universal  attachment 
subsisting  between  the  native,  dumb  Ame- 
rican dog  and  his  savage  master ;  while  the 
tin  vessels  b  cught  to  the  camping  ground 
among  the  articles  of  .the  first  necessity, 
bear  witness  to  one  of  the  few  extensive 
benefits  which  the  Red  race  has  yet  derived 
from  the  White. 

«  We  have  already  given  our  readers  so 
much  relating  to  the  subject  now  brought 
before  them  in  a  striking  picture,  that  we 
shall  refer  them  to  the  very  in: cresting  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  «  Oneota,"  on 
the  constitution  of  the  Indian  family,  (pages 
183  and  197,  Vol.  2,)  and  add  some  re- 
marks on  the  difierent  materials,  and  forms 
of  Indian  habiuitions. 

Indians  have  ofien  used  caves  for  habita- 
tions, in  regions  where  they  are  found  in 
convenient  situations.  One  of  a  remarka- 
ble form,  though  of  small  size,  we  have 
visited,  in  the  town  of  Guilford,  Connec- 
ticut, near  the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
which  bad  been  a  place  of  resort  during 
the  fishing  season, '  by  straggling  remnants 
of  the  original  race,  from  time  immemorial. 
We  may  perhaps  hereader  present  our 
readers  with  an  engraving  from  a  drawing 
we  made  on  the  spot  The  Indians,  how- 
ever, have  generally  constructed  their  dwel- 
lings, and  of  such  materials  as  they  could 
on  the  whole  use  to  the  best  advantage. 
We  might  at  first  be  disposed  to  think  they 
were  very  stupid  in  their  choice  of  ma- 
terials, or  in  the  plan  of  construction,  or  in 
their  removing  them,  as  many  of  them  do, 
from  place  to  place.  But,  after  a  careful 
enquiry  into  all  the  circumsuinces,  we 
should  find  substantial  reasons  for  their 
doing  as  they  do,  on  the  presumption,  how- 


f  ever,  on  which  they  always  rest,  that  their 
mode  of  life  is  not  to  be  abandoned,  or  ma- 
terially altered. 

Most  of  the  North  American  Indians 
always  change  their  dwelling-places,  at 
least  twice  a  year.  In  summer  they  must 
be  near  their  hunting-grounds,  and  where 
the  females  can  plant  corn,  squashes,  dec, 
and  in  winter  they  require  a  warm,  or  at 
least  a  sheltered  situation.  A  supply  of 
fuel  withm  reach  is  necessary  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  wholesome  water,  of  courae. 

WUUam  Wood^s  description  of  Wigwams 
in  Massachusetts. 

This  quaint  old  writer,  who  published 
}\h  "  New-England's  Prospect"  in  1636, 
gives  the  following  amusing  description  of 
the  squaws,  and  their  manner  of  construct- 
ing their  habitations. 

To  satisfy  the  curious  eye  of  women- 
readers,  who  otherwise  might  think  their 
sex  forgotten,  or  not  worthy  a  record,  let 
them  peruse  these  few  lines,  wherein  they 
may  see  their  own  happiness,  if  weighed  in 
the  womans  bal lance  of  these  ruder  Indians^ 
who  scorn  the  tutterlngs  of  their  wives,  or 
to  admit  them  as  their  equals,  though  their 
qualities  and  industrious  deservings  may 
justly  claim  the  preeminence,  and  com- 
mand better  usage  and  more  conjugal  es- 
teem, their  persons  and  features  being  every 
way  correspondent,  their  qualificatioos 
more  excellent,  being  more  loving«  pitiful, 
and  honest,  mild,  provident,  and  laborious 
than  their  lazy  husbands. 

Their  employments  be  many.  First 
their  building  of  houses,  whose  frannes  are 
formed  like  our  garden-arbors,  something 
more  round,  very  strong  and  handsome, 
covered  with  close- wrought  mats  of  their 
own  weaving,  which  deny  entrance  to  any 
drop  of  rain,  though  it  come  both  fierce 
and  long,  neither  can  the  piercing  North 
wind  find  a  crannie,  through  which  he  can 
convey  his  cooling  breath,  they  be  warmer 
than  our  English  houses  ;  at  the  top  is  a 
square  hole  for  the  smokes  evacuation, 
which  in  rainy  weather  is  covered  with  a 
pluver;  these  be  such  smoky  dwellings, 
that  when  there  is  good  fires,  they  are  not 
able  to  stand  upright,  but  lie  all  along  the 
smoke,  never  using  any  stools  or  ch^rs,  it 
being  as  rare  to  see  an  Indian  sit  oo  a  stool 
at  home,  as  it  is  strange  to  see  an  Englisk- 
man  sit  on  his  heels  abroad.     Their  booses 
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are  smaller  in  the  summer,  when  their  fa- 
milies be  dispersed,  by  reason  af  heat  and 
occasions. '  In  winter  they  make  some  fifty 
or  threescore  foot  long,  forty  or  fifty  men 
being  inmates  under  one  roof;  and  as  is 
their  husbands'  occasion  these  poor  tecton- 
issts  are  often  troubled  like  snails,  to  carry 
their  houses  on  their  backs  sometimes  to 
fishing-places,  other  times  to  hunting-places, 
after  that  to  a  planting  place,  where  it  abides 
the  longest :  another  work  is  their  planting 
of  corn,  wherein  they  exceed  our  English 
husbandmen,  keepins;  it  so  clear  with  their 
clam-shell  hoes,  as  if  it  were  a  garden  rather 
than  a  corn-field,  not  sufieriog  a  choaking 
weed  to  advance  his  audacious  head  above 
thei  r  infant  corn,  or  an  undermining  worm 
to  spoil  his  spurns.  Their  corn  bemg  ripe, 
they  gather  it,  and  drying  it  hard  in  the  sun, 
convey  it  to  their  bams,  which  be  g^reat 
holes  digged  in  the  ground  in  form  of  a  brass 
pot,  seei^  with  rinds  of  trees,  wherein  they 
put  their  corn^  covering  it  from  the  inquisi- 
tive search  of  their  gormandizing  husbands, 
who  would  eat  up  both  their  allowed  por- 
tion and  reserved  feed,  if  they  knew  where 
to  find  it.  But  our  hogs  having  found  a  way 
to  unhinge  their  bam  doorR,  an'd  rob  their 
garners,  they  are  glad  to  implore  their  hus- 
bands' help  to  roll  the  bodies  of  trees  over 
their  holes,  to  prevent  th'-se  pioneers,  whose 
thievery  they  as  much  hate  as  their  flesh. 

The  following  description  of  the  manner 
of  putting  UD  lodges,  (as  the  Indian  habita- 
tions are  now  called  by  us,)  is  given  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Sproat,  in  a  leUer  published  in 
that  valuable  and  cheap  juvenile  paper  is- 
sned  by  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  foreign  Missions — the  *'  Day 
Spring :" 

"  Would  you  wish  to  see  the  residence 
for  a  whole  family  raised  and  completed  in 
a  few  hours  1  Go  and  seat  yourself  by  the 
spot  selected.  First  comes  the  mother, 
bending  and  waddling  under  her  ponderous 
load,  consisting  of  rolls  of  birch  bark.  These 
are  supported  by  a  leathern  strap,  which 
passes  around  ^er  forehead,  and  is  secured 
at  each  end,  to  her  burden.  As  she  stag- 
gers abng  under  the  heavy  weight,  you 
wonder,  every  moment,  that  she  does  not 
stumble  and  fall  with  it  to  the  earth.  Next 
comes  her  little  daughter  loaded  in  the  same 
manner,  with  a  bundle  of  blankets  and  ket- 
tles, or  perhaps  her  baby  brother,  bouud  to 
bis  cradle,  on  her  back.  The  little  son 
brings  up  the  rear,  with  bis  axe  in  his  hand, 
aad  his  load  of  boxes,  begs  and  keules. 


Arriving  at  the  place  selected,  the  mother 
proceeds  to  clear  away  the  grass  and  stub- 
ble with  an  axe,  and  thus  prepare  the  ground 
fioor  of  her  lodge.  She  then  cuts  the  poles 
for  a  frame  in  the  surrounding  forest,  and 
drags  them,  under  her  arm,  to  the  spot. 
These  she  sets  in  a  circle,  with  one  end  in 
the  earth,  bent  and  fastened  together  at  the 
other,  so  as  to  give  the  dwelling  a  conical 
form.  She  then  brings  her  bark  to  the  fire, 
so  as  to  make  it  pliabfb  by  the  application  of 
heat,  carefully  unbinds  tJie  rolls,  and  secures 
them  to  the  frame.  Each  roll  is  composed 
of  sheets  neatly  sewed  together,  and  ce^. 
mented  with  pitch.  They  are  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long,  and  three  wide.  In  building  a 
lodge,  a  small  opening  is  left  in  the  side  for 
a  door,  and  also  one  at  the  top,  througk 
which  the  smoke  may  escape.  It  also  ftif- 
nishes  the  only  window.  A  blanket  is  Imng 
up  to  guard  the  entrance ;  mats  are  spread 
on  the  ground  in  the  interior ;  a  fire  kmdlttt 
in  the  centre,  and  the  work  is  done." 

Indian  houses  on  Columbia  River.-^ 
Lewis  and  Clark  thus  describe  the  dwell, 
ings  of  that  distant  tribe,  as  they  were  con- 
structed about  thirty  years  ago,  before  they 
bad  much  intercourse  with  civilized  men. 
It  is  surprising,  (as  Mr.  Ross  Cox  remaiics, 
on  the  extract  which  follows  by  Lewis  and 
Clark,)  that  a  people  in  their  shuation  and 
state  of  society  should  Have  bestowed  such 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  labor  upon  their 
houses. 

"  The  houses  in  this  neighborfaood  are 
all  large  wooden  buildings,  varying  in 
length  ^om  twenty  to  sixty  feet,  and  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  in  width.  They  are 
constracted  in  the  following  manner :  Two 
or  more  posts  of  split  timber,  agreeably  to 
the  number  of  partitions,  are  sunk  in  the 
ground,  above  which  they  rise  to  the  height 
of  fourteen  or  eighteen  feet.  They  are 
hollowed  at  the  top  so  as  to  receive  the  ends 
of  a  round  beam  or  pole,  stretching  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  forming  the  upper 
point  of  the  roof  for  thjs  whole  extent  of  the 
Duilding.  On  each  side  of  this  range  is 
placed  another,  which  forms  the  eaves  of 
the  house,  aud  is  about  five  feet  high  ;  but 
as  the  building  is  often  sunk  to  the  defHh  of 
four  or  five  feef,  the  eaves  come  very  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Smaller  pieces  of 
timber  are  now  extended  by  pairs  in  the 
form  of  rafters,  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
beam,  where  they  are  attached  at  both  ends 
with  cords  of  cedar  bark." 
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THB  BBSIDENCfi  OF  TABINBR, 

Or  tile  Indian  Wlilteman* 
The  following  description  conveys  to  the 
mind  a  sad  impression  of  the  character  and 
condition  of  one,  who  has  lived  in  view  of 
the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity, 
without  partaking  of  their  enjoyment.   What- 
ever  may  have  been  the  causes,  he  seems  to 
have  been  brought  to  a  state  of  insanity,  by 
real  or  supposed  injuries,  and  to  have  taken 
away  the  life  of  an  innocent  and  estimable 
man,  from    misguided    passion    and   misan* 
thropy.      The    lesson    is    a    salutary    one. 
Many  allow  lhcmselve\^to  go  too  far  in  in- 
dulging  similar  feelings  knd  habits,  who  yet 
stop  short  of    the  point  to  which  he  has 

gone. 

.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  whom  he  murdered,  is  the 
brother  of  our  friend,  the  well  known  writer 
atk  an  Indian  affairs,  extracts  from  whom 
we  have  heretofore  published. 

jAUer  from  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Lee,  of  N.  York, 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Com.  Ad. 

I  New-York,  July  13,  1846. 

This  morning's  papers  contain  a  paragraph 
from  the  Albany  Evening  Journal  of  Friday 
last,  which  annoonees  that,  by  a  telegraphic 
despatch  from  Buffalo,  July  10,  news  was  re- 
ceived ot  the  death  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  laie 
Indian  agent  at  Sault  St.  Marie,  and  that  he 
was  murdered  by  a  half  breed  named  Tanner. 
There  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  this  intel- 
ligence is -correct.  During  a  recent  visit  to 
Lake  Superior  and  the  mineral  region  adja- 
eent,  I  made  inquiries  at  the  Sault  respecting 
Tatnner,  a  **  narrative  oft  whose  captivity  and 
adventures,'*  drawn  up  by  Dr.  £.  James, 
was  published  by  the  Carvills  of  this  city  in 
1830.  I  was  informed  that  he  was  living  en- 
tirely alone,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
8auU  St.  Marie  village,  and  was  considered 
by  many  deranged,  as  he  kept  secluded,  had 
not  been  to  the  village  for  months,  and  was 
.  rarely  if  eiwr  seen  by  any  one. 

1  should  remark,  perhaps,  that  Tanner  is 
now  a  hMll'-breed,  but  born  of  white  parents; 
his  faiher  wa»  a  clergyman,  living  on  the 
Kentucky  river,  where  young  Tanner,  then 
two  years  of  age,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Indians  among  whom  be  lived  fur  more  than 
forty  years,  chieHy  among  the  Chippewas 
about  the  head  waters  of  the  iVIississippi,  Lake 
Winmpe^,  Rainy  Lake  and  Red  River.  When 
about  I'oriy  years  of  age  Tanner  discovered 
some  clew  to  his  parentage,  and  visited  his 
friends  in  Kentucky  ;  but  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  civilized  life  and  soon  returned  to  his 
former  residence  among  the  Indians. 

He  had  been  married  twice  and  had  seve- 
ral children,  and  his  excuse  for  leaving  Ken- 
tucky was  to  bring  his  daug  lers  back  with 
him.    On  liis  return,  on  ascending  Sturgeon 


river,  be  was  severely  wounded  by  a  ball  fired 
at  him  by  an  Indian,  which  broke  his  arm 
and  lodged  in  some  part  of  his  body.     He 
however  succeeded  in  gaining  the  trading- 
house  at  Rainy  Lake,  where  he  says  he  had 
lain  twenty-eight  days,  when  he  was  assisted 
by  Major  J.  Delafleld,  of  this  city,  who  was 
then  acting  as  commissioner  for  the  United 
States  boundary,  and  who  furnished  him  with 
a  tent,  clothing  and  a  large  supply  of  provi- 
sions.   Two  of  his  daughters,  then  grown  up, 
were  with  him,  and  he  had  three  other  chil- 
dren at  Mackinaw,  whom  he  wished  to  visit, 
and  where  he  purposed  to  spend  the  winter. 
His  two  daughters,  however,  were  enticed 
to  leave  him.    Major  Long,  (then  reluming 
from  his  western  expedition,)  soon  af\er  ar- 
riving at  the  station  offered  to  take  Tanner  in 
one  of  his  canoes,  and  carry  him  to  Lake 
Superior ;  he  embarked,  hut  being  too  weak 
to  travel,  he  was  sent  back  to  the  fort. — In 
the  spring  he  got  to  Fond  du  Lac  on  Lake 
Superior,  thence  to  Sault  St.  Marie.     From 
here  he  went  to  Mackinaw,  to  visit  his  chil- 
dren, where  he  acted  as  interpreter  to  Colonel 
Boyd,  until   182S,  when  he  says  that  «'  dis- 
satisfied with  his  (Colonel  B'b)  treatment,"  I 
left  Mackinaw  and  proceeded  to  New  York 
for  the  purpose  of    making  arrangements  for 
the  publication  of  my  narrative,  and  on  my 
return  to  the  North  was  employed  bv  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  Indian  agent    at  the  Sault  St. 
Marie,  as  his  interpreter ;  to  which  place  I 
took  my  family,  and  have  since  resided  there." 
p.  380.    He  concludes  as  follows* — "Three 
of  my  children   are  still  among  the   Indians 
at  the  North.    The  two  daughters  would,  as 
I  am  informed,  gladly  join  me,  if  it  were  in 
their  power   to  escape.    The  son   is  older, 
and  is  attached  to  the  life  he  has  so  lung  led 
as  a  hunter.     1  have  some  hope  that  I  yet 
may  be  able  to  go  and  make  another  effort  to 
bring  away  my  daughters."     I  give  this  his- 
tory as  it  serves  to  throw  light  on  subsequent 
events. —  Tanner  came  to  this  city  in  1829,  it 
is  believed  in  company  with  Dr.  James,  then 
of  the  United  States  army,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  publishing  his  narrative,  for  which 
he  told  me  he  received  $150  in  money,  and 
had  :^00  copies   of  the   book.     His   portrait 
was  painted   by  the  late   Henry  Inman,  £sq. 
and  engraved  by  T.  Inman,  and  may  be  seen 
on  the  first  page  of  his  narrative  in  the  New 
York  Society  Library.     It  must  have  been  a 
striking  likeness  at  the  time  when  it  was 
taken. 

Feeling  a  strong  desire  to  see  Tanner,  and 
converse  with  him  on  the  st»te  of  medicine 
among  the  Indians,  particularly  in  reference 
to  several  vegetables,  which  they  emplov 
with  considerable  success,  but  the  names  of 
which  I  had  never  been  able  to  leam,  I  de- 
termined, notwithstanding  advice  I  had  re- 
ceived to  the  contrary,  to  make  him  a  visit 
I  accordingly,  on  the  8ih  of  June  last,  set  out 
about  sunset,  and  walked  to  bis  residence, 
which  is  on  the  St.  Mary's  River,  a  mil«  and 
a  half  irom  the  Sauk  village. 
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His  house,  which  is  a  neat  one-story  dwel- 
ling of  squared  logs  and  painted  white,  stood 
io  the  centre 'of  an  enclosure,  containing  two 
or  three  acres  of  meadow  or  grass  land,  and 
surrounded  by  a  high  rail  fence  without  any 
gate,  bars,  or  any  other  entrance.  Climbing 
the  fence,  I  walked  slowly  towards  the  house, 
and  when  I  had  reached  within  a  few  rods 
of  it,  a  man  of  stout  frame  and  middlle  size, 
apparenily  about  65  or  70,  of  strongly-mark- 
ed  wrinkled  features,  vindictive,  suspicious 
and  the  most  demoniac  expression  I  ever 
saw,  made  his  appearance  at  the  comer  of 
the  house. 

His  hair  was  long  and  sha?g) ,  but  he  had 
on  a  neat  blue  coat,  coarse  cloth,  satin  vest, 
calico  sliirt  and  black  pantaloons.  A  dirk  at 
his  side  completed  his  out6t.  Though  his 
appearance  was  not  very  prepossessing,  I  had 
gone  too  far  to  recede;  approachtn^r  him, 
therefore,  I  told  him  luy  name  and  object  in 
calling,  and  aJded  that  I  esteemed  it  an 
honor  to  take  by  the  hand  a  m^n,  who  had 
given  as  so  much  information  relating  to  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  Indians  of  our 
country.  He  looked  at  me  for  a  few  mo- 
meats  with  a  mingled  expression  of  surprise, 
distrust  and  anger,  but  finally  remarked  that 
he  would  ask  me  into  his  house  if  I  came  as 
a  friend. — Assuring  him  that  I  did,  he  went 
round  the  house  and  came  in  on  the  other 
side,  while  I  went  to  the  front  door  as  he  had 
requested.  Soon  I  heard  the  bolt  turn,  and 
he  asked  me  to  walk  in.  I  did  so,  while  he  ' 
carefully  barred  and  bolted  the  door  behind 
us.  I  now  began  to  feel  that  my  curiosity 
bad  probably  got  me  into  difficulty,  and  this 
impreaion  was  not  relieved  when  I  saw  a  ma- 
lignant smile  creep  over  his  wrinkled  face,  and 
that  the  room  in  which  we  were  contained 
nothmg  but  an  old  stove,  two  or  three  stools, 
three  or  four  guns  and  rifles,  an  axe,  hatchet 
and  sereral  other  weapons. 

As  I  had  nothing  but  a  hickory  cane  with 
me,  I  watched  his  motions  with  some  anxiety, 
determined  to  knock  him  down  and  make  my 
escape,  if  he  showed  the  slightest  disposition 
to  attack  me.  I  took  a  seat  on  one  of  the 
stools,  and  he  on  another  about  six  feet  dis* 
tant,  and  I  began  the  conversation  bv  asking 
him  about  some  matters  contained  in  his  book. 
'*  Ah,"  said  he,  speakiri^  in  broken  English, 
*'  that  book  has  got  me- into  all  this  difficulty. 
I  would  give  ten  thousand  dollars,  if  I  had  it, 
if  I  had  never  any  thing  to  do  with  it." 
«  Why  soT*  I  asked.  "  Because,"  he  said, 
"  thev  said  it  is  all  a  pack  of  lies.  Why,  I 
heard  a  man  passing  alonp^  the  road  this  mor- 
ning, say  to  another,  pointing  down  this  way, 
'There  lives  that  old  eternal  liar,  John  Tan« 
ner,'  **  I  asked  him  if  the  book  Mras  not  all 
true.  '*  No,"  said  he,  '*  it  is  not,  but  that  is 
Dr.  James's  fault  not  mine.  What  I  told  him 
was  all  true,  but  he  put  down  a  great  many 
oiher^tffifa  that  I  never  told  him,  and  these 
are  all  lies,  bat  I  huve  to  take  the  credit  of 
them."  «*l8  it  possible  ?"  said  I.  "Would 
Dr.  James  do  such  a  thing  as  that  ?**    "  He 


has  done  it,"  said  Tanner,  '<and  I  wish  I 
could  get  sighf  of  him  once  more."  <•  What 
then  ?'^  said  I.  To  this  he  made  no  reply» 
but  a  savage  maiianaot  expression  told  very 
plainly  what  he  meant.  After  ulking  some 
time  about  the  book,  1  asked  him  if  he  knew 
Mr.  Schoolcraft 

At  this  moment,  his  whole  soal  seemed  on 
fire ;  he  rose  from  his  seat ;  he  raved,  and  I 
expected  the  time  had  come  when  I  should 
have  to  try  my  strength.  The  substance  of 
what  he  said  was,  that  Mr.  Schoolcraft  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  wife  and  daughter  leav- 
ing him,  and  that  all  his  trouble  and  misery 
had  been  occasioned  by  him.  "  Why,"  said 
he,  *' nobody  will  live  with  me:  here  I  have 
lived  alone  for  vears^  very  body  has  left  me 
— ihey  have  taken  awav  my  children,  my 
furniture,  every  thing  I  bad,  and  left  me  as 
you  see  me,  without  any  thing.  I  even  have 
to  make  my  own  clothes,  [pointing  to  those 
he  had  on,j  and  do  my  own  cooking;  every 
body  is  my  enemy  and  its  all  owing  to  Henry 
Schoolcraft."  He  gave  no  reason  for  this 
opinion,  and  from  subsequent  inquiries  I  ascer* 
tained  that  it  was  without  the  slightest  foun- 
dation. 

I  changed  the  subject  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  after  a  few  moments,  rose  and  extending 
my  hand,  told  him  I  must  go,  that  a  friend 
was  waiting  for  me,  &c— (Prof.^  Hadley  of 
Geneva  had  accompanied  me  as  far  as  the  en* 
closure.)  I  found  rather  more  difficulty  in  get- 
ingout  bis  of  house  than  I  had  in  gettin^^  ia%vti 
after  a  while  he  proceeded  to  unlock  his  door, 
and  I  leA,  very  well  satisfied  to  get  away 
without  even  alludinnr  to  the  matters  about 
which  I  called  to  inquire.  I  was,  however, 
so  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
Tanner  would  attack  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  if  he 
ever  met  him,  that  I  called,  immediately  on 
my  return  to  this  city,  about  two  weeks  since, 
to  see  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  and  put  him  on  hit 
guard,  in  case  he  should  visit  Saull  St.  Marie, 
i^  I  learned  he  was  expected  to  do  soon. 

Mr.  S.,  however,  had  already  left  Wash- 
ington for  the  Sault  by  the  way  of  the  Ohio, 
and  in  all  probability  we  passed  each  other 
in  the  night  at  Mackinaw.  I  however  told 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Schoolcraft,  at  the  Saalt,  of  Tan- 
ner's state  of  mind  and  feelings  of  revenge  to- 
ward her  brother-in-law,  but  I  found  he  was 
already  well  apprised  of  it.  It  was  a  oom« 
mon  report  at  the  Sault  that  Tanner  had  aaid 
he  intended  to  kill  Mr.  Henry  Schoolcraft,  if 
he  ever  got  a  chance.  Under  these  ciroum- 
stances  f  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  the 
truth  of  the  telegrapnic  dispatch  confirmed, 
and  to  learn  that  our  friend  and  distinguished 
fellow-citizen  has  indeed  fallen  a  victim  to 
vindictive  passion  and  a  spirit  of  lawless  re- 
venge. 

Charles  A.  Lbb,  M.  D. 

But  there  is  &  letter  in  the  Albany  (Hzette, 
from  Mackinac,  which  says : 

"  On  Monday,  James  Schoolcraft,  a  re=«i- 
dent  of  the  Sault,  and  a  highly  respectable 
young  man,  was  instantly  killed  by  a  ball  shot 
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ftt  him,  ii  is  supposed,  by  a  man  J)y  the  name 
of  Tanner,  who  had  threatened  to  do  the  deed 
upon  the  first  farorable  opportunity ;  the  ball 
went  through  the  body,  and  he  could  not  have 
lived  a  minute.  Fifty  men  started  after  the 
murderer,  with  rifles,  and  ii  he  is  found  will 
probably  be  shot  on  the  spot.  Mr.  School- 
craft was  very  much  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  his  loss  will  be  felt  bT  a  large 
circle  of  friends." 

The  Commerce  of  Lake  JBne.— -When,  in 
the  year  1679,  the  Chevelier  De  La  Salle, 
launched  the  first  vessel  moved  with  sails 
upon  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  every  portion 
of  the  great  West  was  covered  with  its  anci- 
ent forests.  The  echoing  axe  had  never  rung 
through  their  solitudes,  and  the  battle  of 
mastery  was  yet  undecided  between  the  wild 
beast  and  his  wild  foe,  the  savage  hunter. 
The  three  guns  which  were  fired  by  La  Salle 
when  the  Oriffin  was  launched,  were  proba- 
bly the  first  sounds  of  gunpowder  that  ever 
broke  upon  the  stilloess  of  this  vast  region. 
The  wandering  Iroquois  heard  in  them  the 
thunders  and  saw  the  lightniogs  of  heaven. 
The  white  man  was  equally  an  object  of  ad* 
miration  and  of  fear. 

The  arts  of  navigation,  at  this  period,  upon 
this  great  inland  sea,  were  confined  to  the 
bark  canoe  and  the  rude  paddle  with  which 
it  was  propelled.  Never  before  had  the  can- 
vass here  opened  itself  to  the  wind.  The 
immense  fur  trade  with  the  natives  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  lakes,  which  was  carried  on 
first  by  the  French  and  aAerwards  by  the 
English,  was  then  almost  entirely  unknown. 
It  was  but  the  year  before  that  the  sites  of 
the  first  tradinf-houses  had  been  selected, 
La  Salle  set  sau  from  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie 
on  the  7th  day  of  August,  1679,  with  a  crew 
of  thirty  men,  and  arrived  at  Mackinaw  on  the 
28ih  day  of  that  month.  The  first  car^o  of 
peltries  was  put  on  board  the  GrifBu,  and  she 
was  ordered  by  La  Salle  to  return  with  a  crew 
of  six  men  to  Niagara.  But  a  storm  was  en- 
counteredy  and  the  vessel,  with  all  on  board, 
was  lost.  The  iihip  and  cargo  were  valued 
At  fiAy  or  sixty  thousand  francs.  Thus  was 
jcnade  the  first  great  sacrifice  of  life  and  prop- 
erty to  the  commerce  of  Lake  Erie. 

Qreat  as  has  been  the  change  smce  the 
«Nmry  was  first  explored:  it  has  almost 
wholly  takea  plaee  since  the  year  1800.  The 
population  of  Ohio  in  that  year  was  45,365  ; 
mnd  that  was  the  only  State,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  N^w  York  and  Pennsylvania,  of  all 
those  bordering  on  the  great  lakes,  which  con- 
tained any  considerable  settlemenu,  or  in 
which  any  ennmeiation  of  the  people  was 
taken.  Even  Ohio  was  not  admitted  into  the 
Union ;  and  the  commercial  advantages  of 
Lake  Erie  were  scarcely  beffnn  to  be  deve- 
loped till  twenty.five  years  afferwards.  The 
first  vessel  beanng  the  American  flaa  upon 
Lake  Erie,  was  the  sloop  Detroit,  of  70  tons, 
which  was  purchased  of'^lhe  North- west  Com- 
l>any  by  the  general  government,  in  1796.    It 


was,  however,  soon  after  condemned  as  un- 
worthy and  abandoned.  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  declaration  df  war,  in  1813,  the  whole 
number  of  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  upon  the 
lake,  did  not  exceed  twenty ;  and  these  were 
employed  either  in  the  fur  trade,  or  in  trans- 
porting to  the  West  such  goods  end  merchan- 
dize as  were  required  for  the  scattered  popu- 
lation who  had  found  their  way  there.  A 
few  vessels  were  built  during  the  war ;  but 
as  many,  and  probably  more  were  destroyed. 
And  during  the  three  years  of  its  continuance, 
as  all  emigration  to  the  west,  if  any  had  be- 
fore existed,  must  have  ceased,  there  cannot 
be  said  to  lutve  been  any  commerce  upon  the 
lake. 

In  1818,  there  were  but  thirty  vessels  in  all 
upon  this  lake ;  and  in  that  year,  the  first 
steambmit  that  ever  traversed  Lake  Erie, 
"The  Walk-in-the- Water,"  was  built  at 
Black  Rock.  This  boat  successfully  navigated 
the  lake  till  the  month  of  November,  1821, 
when  she  was  wrecked.  From  1818  to  1^ 
there  was  but  one  steamboat  on  Lake  Erie, 
which,  with  the  few  sail  vessels,  was  folly 
adequate  to  the  commerce  of  that  period. 

In  1825,  there  was  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  equal  to  sixty  per  cent,  and  from 
that  year  to  1830  inclUBive,  the  average  an- 
nual increase  was  equal  to  forty-nine  yet  cent. 
This  year  the  number  of  arrivals  and  depar- 
tures was  two  thousand  and  fiAy-twa  The 
Erie  Canal  had  been  completed,  and — like  the 
blood,  flowing  through  the  great  artery  from 
the  heart  of  a  living  beins;  to  the  extremities 
of  the  body,  giving, growth  and  communica- 
ting activity  and  strength — trade  was  coursinff 
through  its  whole  length,  imparting  a  vital 
energy  to  the  new-bom  commerce  of  the 
West. 

In  1840  the  number  of  sail  vessels  engaged 
in  the  trade  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Upper 
Lakes,  was  about  two  hundred  and  nay, 
varying  from  thirty  to  three  hundred  and  fifiy 
tons  burthen,  their  cost  being  from  one  thou- 
sand tb  fourteen  thousand  dollars  each,  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  of  one  million  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  The  number  of  steamboats 
upon  the  lakes  this  year,  was  forty-eight, 
their  burtnen  varying  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  cost  in  the  aggregate, 
$3,200,000.  The  aggregate  earnings  of  steam 
vessels  in  1840,  was  $725,523  44. 

In  1844  there  were  built  at  different  points 
upon  the  lakes,  nine  steamboats,  thirteen 
brigs,  and  seventeen  schooners,  with  an  aggre- 
gate burthen  of  nine  thousand  and  twelve 
tons,  and  at  a  cost  of  $542,580*  Besides  this, 
several  boats  have  been  enlarged,  and  their 
capacity  much  increased ;  and  there  are  now 
enrolled  and  registered  at  the  port  of  BufiOslo, 
streamboats,  the  burthen  of  whioh  amoonts 
to  10,848  tons,  propellers  850  tons,  brigs 
3,881  tons,  schooners  d,694 ;  making  an  aggre- 

fate  of  24,273  tons,  being  an  increase  since 
uly,  1843,  of  ten  thousand  tons  at  this  p<vt 
alone.— Bii^«  Paper. 
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In  adcKiioi  to  this  increase,  there  are 
boilding,  at  rarioos  pointa  upon  the  lakes»  ten 
iteamhoats  of  an  aggregate  hurthen  of  more 
than  four  thousand  tons,  four  propellers  carry- 
ing in  all  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy  tons. 
and  eleven  sail  vessels  varying  from  seventy- 
five  to  two  hundred  tons  each.  Most  of  these, 
it  ia  supposed,  will  be  upon  the  lake  the  pre* 
sent  season,  which  will  increase  our  commer- 
cud  marine  more  than  six  thousand  tons.— 
The  commerce  of  Lake  Erie  cannot  now  be 
leaa  than  one  hundred  millions  a  year. — 
American  Review,  ^ 


. 
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Thb  Tvlvoraph  Lines. — About  1000  miles 
of  Telegraph  connection  is  now  completed,  of 
which  one  third  is  in  this  State,  and  by  the 
last  of  Auzust  500  miles  more  will  be  in  ope- 
ration.  Mr.  Uenry  O'Reilly,  wbo  had  con- 
tracted for  the  construction  of  the  range  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi,  in- 
cluding the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  Lake  coun- 
try, smys,  in  language  which  we  find  quoted 
in  a  Philadelphia  paper.  It  is  probable  that  the 
whele  of  the  &rst  section  intersecting  the  New 
York,  Philadelphia*  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton lines,  will  be  completed  to  the  Ohio  river, 
at  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling,  in  four  months 
from  the  first  of  July. 

The  arrangements  now  making  on  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  sections,  (between 
Wheeling  and  Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  Cin- 
cinnati and  Louisville,}  it  is  believed  will  en- 
sore  the  completion  of  the  telegraphic  connec- 
tion between  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi, 
before  the  close  of  December  next,  if  the  citi- 
zens of  St.  Louis  aud  other  places  west  of 
Louisville  promply  unite  in  the  enterprise,  by 
forming  an  association,  and  furnish  the  mode- 
rate portion  of  means  requisite.  The  construe* 
tion  of  the  Lake  branch  of  the  route  forking  off 
from  Pittsburgh  to  the  chief  cities  between 
Buffalo,  Detroit  and  Chicago,  will  be  influ- 
enced by  the  desire  which  may  be  manifested 
by  the  people  of  the  Lake  country  for  partici- 
pating m  telegraphic  intercourse  with  their 
fellow-citixens.  It  is  thought  that  the  Great 
Southern  Line  to  New  Orleans  will  be  in 
operation  some  time  in  October. 

There  will,  therefore,  in  all  probability, 
be  only  one  link  wanting  at  the  close  of  the 
present  year  to  unite  all  the  cities  of  the 
Union,  viz :  between  Louisville  and  New  Or- 
leana.  Even  this  may  be  completed  during 
the  year  if  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  Memphis, 
Natchez  and  New  Orleans  so  will  iu  Thus 
in  less  than  one  year  from  the  commencement 
of  this  undertaking,  there  is  a  probability  of 
its  being  extended  from  one  eno  of  the  Union 
to  the  other,  and  all  the  principal  cities  par* 
takinff  of  the  advantages  which  must  flow 
from  It  and  which  are  but  just  beginning  to 
be  expcriettced.— iV.  Y,  True  Swu 

The  Striped  Pig  Outdone. — A  friend 
wbo  has  just  returned  from  the  interior  of 
this  State;  where  "  no  license''  prevails,  re. 


lates  some  amusing  shifts  which  are  resort- 
ed to,  to  gratify  the  thirsty  souls  whose 
supply  of  nectar  4he  law  has  cut  off.  In 
one  tavern  the  landlord  has  caused  a  box  to 
be  put  up  in  his  bar  room,  on  which  are 
painted  in  bold  letters,  «  for  the  widow  and 
orphan  fund  of  the  village  of  — ."  The 
thirsty  traveller  who  should  be  so  foolish  as 
to  ask  for  a  class  of  liquor  is  promptly  re- 
fused, for  the  law  forbids  the  safe  of  it :  but 
pointing  to  the  box,  the  charitable  landlord 
says,  *'  if  you  contribute  a  sixpence  to  that 
fund  I  don't  mind  treating."  Very  few  are 
so  dumb  as  not  to  understand  this  hint,  and 
fewer  still  so  uncharitable  as  to  refuse  their 
mite  to  such  sn  excellent  fund.  The  six- 
pence is  contributed,  and  the  landlord  keeps 
nis  word  and  treats. 

In  another  place  a  landlord  refuses  to  sell 
any  liquor,  but  he  demands  from  each 
traveller  sixpence  for  backing  his  horse  cm- 
der  the  shed,  the  liquor  being  of  course 
gratuitous— others  sell  nothing  but  the  ex- 
tracts  of  sarsaparilla,  lemon  or  tha  lik»«- 
at  least  the  labels  all  say  so  ;  and  as  the  law 
does  not  allow  one  to  go  behind  the  labels, 
they  drive  a  thriving  business.  The  stri- 
ped pig  is  quite  a  poor  animal  afler  thin,  and 
no  one  would  think  of  giving  sixpence  for 
a  sight  of  one,  when  with  the  same  sum  he 
can  contribute  to  an  excellent  charity  fund, 
and  get  a  treat  into  the  bargain. — New 
York  Courier  4*  Eiiquirtr. 

Rio  Orande  IDeer. — Largest  on  Record.^^ 
There  are  wandering  over  the  praiiies,  in  the 
vicinity  of  our  camp  on  the  Rio  Gtande,  a 
large  number  of  the  finest  large  homed  cattle 
in  the  world.  V  Our  Volunteers,"  wishing 
for  a  fresh  steak,  would  make  some  of  thera 
occasionally  bite  the  dust.  An  order  came, 
that  no  more  '*  killing  beef"  most  take 
place,  and  no  more  beef  was  killed.  Scour- 
ing parties  now  went  out  for  venison,  and 
some  good  shots  were  fortunate  enough  ta 
kill  one.  It  was  dragged  into  camp  and  duly 
divided  among  the  knowing  ones  of  the  regi- 
ment.    When  day  light  appeared,  suspicions 

got  out  that  a  beef  had  been  killed.  This  ww 
stoutly  denied,  and  the  reports  were  contm« 
dieted  by  the  assertion,  that  a  deer  had  been 
killed  weighing  over  eigh)  hundred  pounds. 
This  caused  universal  surprise,  especially 
among  certain  officers,  who  demanded  to  see 
the  horns.  After  a  great  deal  of  delny  they 
were  produced,  and  examined  by  a  court 
martial,  who  solemnly  decided,  that  the  veni- 
son of  the  Rio  Grande  had  horns  perfectly 
smooth  and  resembling  those  of  the  ox  spe« 
cies,  in  other  paru  of  the  world. 
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IMPROVED  FIELD  A 
Not  onljr  ii  the  flppearanee  of  a  griiBsy 
lawn,  OT  B  pavel-walk  improted  hf  piessing 
it  with  a  heavy  roller,  but  the  Mine  operation 
[  uuieful  on  cenain  kioilit  of  soil,  thi^  beiier 
1o  lit  it  for  yielding  a  good  crop.  Some  of 
oar  (■rmeri  are  already  acquainted  wiih  the 
UM  of  the  roller ;  but  even  lo  them  also  a 
law  Mmarlii  taay  be  giaiifyiitg,  when  accom- 
panied with  a  dnwiog  of  one  of  ilie  most  im- 
prored  kind.  We  copy  Irom  (he  Cainlogue 
of  Mr.  Allea,  to  which  we  hare  before  been 
'indebied- 

Rollera  are  of  virioua  kinds;  of  wood, 
atuie.  and  iron.  The  last  are  tnosi  esteemed, 
■■  they  do  their  work  best,  and  endure,  miib 
little  repair,  for  half  a  century  or  more.  They 
•boold  De  made  in  two  aeclions,  at  leaii.  and 
more  would  be  better,  an  Eeparnle  pieces 
faeililtte  in  wbeeling  roaod  at  the  end  of  ihe 
field,  and  leave  the  ground  smnoth,  especially 
if  the  roller  be  more  than  three  feet  long. 
Twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  ii  ibe  best  dia- 
■)eter,aod  Irom  three  to  aix  feet  the  best  length 
We  are  now  couuructing  our  rollers  of  sepa- 
rate cast  iioD  BeciioDS,  about  one  foot  li>ng, 
d  can  thus  make  them  up  of  any  require 
iffth. 

RoUtr*  for  Diitanl  Traiuportation—ltoa 
•actions,  a  boo  I  SO  incbet  diameter,  and  one 
fooi  wide,  and  luruished  with  or  without  lbs 
arbor  or  aile-iree,  to  whicb  the  framework 
I  easily  he  attached  by  any  carpenter  or 
smith. 

Sune  rollers  sre  made  of  one  tolid  piece  of 
itone,  and  are  more  proper  for  gravel  walks 
or  lawns  than  for  the  field  ;  iron,  however,  is 
to  be  preferred  in  every  instance.  Wooden 
rollers  may  be  made  in  'he  most  simple  man- 
ner f^om  n  smooth,  round  white  log,  2U  to  30 
inches  diameter.  Saw  off  the  ends  perpendi* 
cular  with  the  aurfa^ie  of  the  log,  and  then 
insert  iron  gudgeons  of  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  or  two  inches  diameter,  and  for  these  lo 
roll  in,  make  a  square  frame  of  4  by  6  inch 
■toff,  boring  holes  lo  Gt  the  gudgeons  in  the 
aide  piece*.  These  are  held  together  by 
cross-pieces,  one  of  which  is  placed  imme- 
diately before  and  the  other  directly  behind 
(ha  roller.    They  are  sometimes  made  like 


ND    GARDEN   ROLLER. 

drums  for  carrying  belts  to  move  the  ma- 
chinery. 

Il  is  surprising  that  so  lifle  altentioD  is 
paid  to  the  we  of  so  serviceable  an  implemen- 
fls  the  roller.  Ti  lends  to  bind  a  sandy  soil, 
and  finely  pulverises  the  lumps  of  that  of  the 
most  adhesive  clay.  In  nasatng  it  over  recent 
sown  crops,  il  has  ■  tendency  to  keep  out  in- 
sects,  especially  from  ilie  lurnip  crop,  ss  it 
binds  the  sOrlhce  so  close  that  ihev  are  n« 
likelv  to  penetrate  il.  Il  should  always  be 
used'afier  seeding  down  meadows,  as  it  leaves 
a  much  smoother  and  more  level  surface  for 
the  scythe  and  rake  to  pass  over  it,  Jfwould 
be  well  to  pass  II  over  meadows  every  spring, 
in  order  lo  roll  down  any  upheavings  from 
the  frost  or  poscliinfi  of  ihe  cattle.  The 
ground  should  always  he  dry  when  the  roller 
is  used,  especially  in  a  soil  where  there  i*  the 
slightest  admixture  of  clay,  oihetwiso  it 
would  BO  bind  ihe  ground  ti^ether,  that  the 
crop  would  tind  it  difficult  lo  shoot  u|t  through 
the  lurface  after  germiaating. 
Prices  vary  from  SIfi  to  t65. 


A   very  .Vafuro/   Vvnotity.— 

when  called  upon   by  the  Magistrate  for  her  < 

defence,  said.  "  I've  ordered  a  lawyer  for  to-  i 

morrow,  and  I  hope  your  worship  will  be  lO  ) 

good  SB  to  put  it  olf  lill  he  comes."     "  Why,  ( 

what  can   the   lawyer  say  alnnit  iiT"  asked  \ 

the  magiit rale.      ■■  That's  what  I  want  to  j 

know,  please  your  worship,"  replied  (he  pri-  J 

soner.  ) 


■      TlIJtCBAPBIC       CoHMtmiCATlON      BETWMI  ) 

Fbai«ce  AMD  EHGT.AHD — It  was  Slated,  some  \ 

time  ago,  iliat  a  submarine  telegraph  was  lo  < 

be  laid  down  across  the  Englfsh  Channel,  by  | 

be   made    Irom   coasi  lo  coast.     The  Lord's 
Commissioners  of    the  Admiraliy,   with   a 

view  ol'lesling  the  practicability  oflhis  under-  J 

taking,  have   permuted   Ihe  projectors  to  lay  '. 

down  a  sub.marine  telegraph  across  (he  bar-  \ 

bar  of  Portsmouth.     Jn  a  few  d^ys,  after  the  i 

eiperimenl    lias   been   successfully   tested  at  | 

Portsmouth,  the  sub-manne  [eleeraph  will  be  , 

laid  down  across  Ihe  Straits  of  Dover,  uodet  i 

Ihe  sanction  of  both  the  English-aud  French  | 

Govern  men ts.  i 
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THE   PEACOCK. 


Tbu  bird,  BO  lor 

j  mired  tor  ihe  exceei 

d  beani;  of  plumage,  Ecioti^  lo  tlie  (oDitb 

(  order,  that  of  eallinBceaiit   bird*,  or   fowli; 

I  ind,  in  Bpite  of  all   iu   T&in-glory,  and  the 

\  pride  with  which  it  looks  down  upon  Lhose 
of  pUioer  feaiber  and  more  bumble  preten- 
riona,  i*  so  ioliniHtely  allied  ro  tbem  by  na- 
Uire,  that  the  relalioosbip  cannot  be  doubled. 
The  fowl  kind  are  diallnguiahed  from  other 
birds  bf  tbe  tollovinit  cb a rnci eristics,  viz.: 
The  upper  di?itioD  of  the  bill,  (or  upper 
mandible,)  arched ;  the  nottrils  opeuinx 
ihrough  a  broad  griatly  aubBiance  at  the  root 
of  the  bill,  with  a  sort  of  ncale  haiieing  over 
it;  abort  wing*;  a  heavy  ^t;  little  power 
of  flight ;  with  fourteen  quills  id  the  tail,  or, 
(more  aeldom)  eighteen.  They  all,  with  oiie 
exceptioo.  lay  iheir  egn  on  the  ground,  or  in 
an  nnskillfal  apology  for  •  neat,  formed  of  a 
Little  aliaw,  bar  oi  WMoe  other  anbsiance, 
looaely  arranged  in  a  circle. 

The  eauie  of  the  weakneaa  ol  tbe  wings 
of  fowla,  ia  evident  to  one  who  compares  the 
form  and  size  of  their  bonea  and  muaclea  with 
ibo£e  of  stionger  birds ;  and  we  may  eaailf 
perceire  something  of  ibii  in  carving  a  com- 
maa  chicken  at  the  dinner  table.  The  aier- 
DDm  or  hra«d  bone  on  the  cheat,  is  extended 
&r  on  both  sidea ;  aod  its  point  is  attached  to 
what  is  commonly  called  tbe  breast  bone,  of 
wishing  b<Bie,  only  by  a  feeble  Itgamenc  By 
these  ■nangemeniB  ibe  muscles  which  move 
tbewings.and  which  form  the  thick  white 
not  of^the  breast,  so  delicate  and  highly  es- 
teemed, neceasarily  have  much  less  power  in 
proportion  lo  the  size  of  the  fowl,  (ban  ibcse 
of  moai  oiher  kinds  of  birds. 

The  Petcoek  It  disiingniahed  from  all  other 
fowls,  by  B  crest  on  Ihe  head  formed  of  aer- 
tral  slender  stems,  each  supporiiag  a  small 
baitoa,  which  add  much  dignity  to  its  aspect. 
otherwise  so  peculiar  aod  superior.  It  hss 
iDoiher  mark,  in  which  it  differs  from  all 
oiber  birds  except  the  turkey  ;  and  that  is  tha 
tail  coverts,  or  outer  feaihecs  of  ihe  tail,  are 
lunger   ibati  those  which  are  properly  the 


quills,  and  may  be  raised  and  ipiead  out  like  i 

a  fan  at  tbe  will  uf  the  aoimal.  ' 

Tbe  Latin  or  scientific  name  of  the  peneoclr  [ 

iapBVO;  and  the   common   oeacock  is  Pavo  ( 

crifllaiua,  or  crested    peacock.     This  elegant  f 

bird  is  a  native  of  India;  end,   in   the  wild  < 

BiBte,    is  described   us. much   surpNMing   in  < 

beauty  tbe  finest  specimens  of  the  ■ame.     It  1 

was  fit  St  introduced  into  Europe  bi   Alexaa-  < 

der  the  Great,  after   his  eastern  conquests.  < 
The  earlicBt  notice  ol  this  bird  ia  in  the  book 

of  Job,  clispier  39ib,  v.  13tb.     We  learn  also  ; 

(hat  Solomon's  ships  brought  pewMekaup  the  < 

Bed  Sea.    Isi  Kings,  lOih  23d.  ] 

This  majestic  and  magnificent   bird  would    ' 
probablybe  more  cotniiion  in  this  country  but   ' 
tor  its  disHgreeable  DOies.  Wiifa  all  its  beauty   , 
it  hss  a  hBTsb,  shrill  and  discordant  voice,  pe-    < 
culiaily  painliii  to  the  ear;  and  a  keeper  of 
peacocks  ia  in  danger  of  giviag  offence  to  a   i 
quiet  neighborhood      It  is   remarked  of  this   < 
bitd  that  it  appears  to  betray  extreme  mo        [ 
ficalion    after   the    loss  of  in  most  beautiful    i 
feathers,  which   regularly  takes  place.     It  ia 
a  tact  that  it  commonly  forsakes  its  uausl  ele- 
vated poaitioos  during  that  period ;  aod  that 
instead  of  looking  lor  It  on  the  ridge  pole  of 
the  wood-house  or  barn,  the  village  boy  then   ; 
leama  to  seek  for  him  in  some  obscure  corner,  ) 
to  which  he  supposes  bim  to  he  driven  by  ■ 
chagrin  St  the  lossof  his  eilrinsic  excellency. 
This  however  may  probably  be  owing  to  the 
unpleasant  and  perhaiiB  dieorded  state  of  the 
■nimal,  which  the  melancholy  aspect  of  many    ', 
other  birds  appears  to  iniljcaie  during  tbe  pa-    ' 
riod  ol  loaing  the  feathers,  which  is  called  tbe    ! 
moulting  season. 

Eabthlt  Things.— When  earthly  things  ! 

engroBB  a  mioister's   attention,  be  will  think  J 

more  of  ibis  woild  than   ibe  next,  and  his  ! 

preaching  will  savor  more  of  tbe  casket  tb«o  i 

Ihe  jeweh.     If  he  is  not  a  spitilual  man  him-  ' 

sell,  he   has  no  reason  to  suppose  that  God  , 
will  bless  him  with  a  spiritual  people.— 
Rouland  HUl. 


♦ 


^04 
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THB  PICTURKD  ROCK8  OF  liAKG 

ERIE. 

The  best  description  oi  these  rocks,  is  the 
following  one  by  A.  H.  Gmy,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  assistant    mineral   agents.      He    says : 
**  Commencing  a  IttUe  west  of  Miner's  River, 
and  extending  easterly  for  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
is  a  high  snd  perpendicular  wall  of  sand  stone, 
rising  to  a  height  of  three  hnndred  feet,  of 
horrizontal  strata,  several  feet  in  thickness, 
colored  with  various  bright  and  beautiful  tin^ 
of  vegetable  and  mineral  matters,  and  forming 
one  9I  the  most  picturesque  and  deeply  inter- 
esting natural   curiosities  in  America.     The 
w^ier  near  its  base  is  a  clear  emerald  green 
of  great  depth,  allowing  vessels  to  approach 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  narrow  pebbly  beach 
here  and  there  to  be  met  wiih,and  elsewhere 
the  rock  itself  rising  immediately  out  of  the 
Jake.    Successive  curves   of  half  a  mile  In 
1  ngth,  caused  by  the  wearing  away  the  soft 
•and  rock  by  the  waves,  appear  like  painted 
walls  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  continue  for 
neariy  the  whole  distance,  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  a  small  stream,  or  cascade  leaping 
from  the  precipice.     When  near  its  base  in  a 
small   boat,  the  projecting  summit  ot   this 
massive  structure  presents  a  grand  and  awful 
sight.  Rotundas,  caves  and  domes  with  arched 
eairances,  curiously  and  beautifully  formed, 
are  oumeront.    One  cavern,  which  we  sailed 
•3to  with  our  boat,  had  an  arched  way  of  fifty 
ieet  in  height  and  thirty  in  width,  which  sud- 
denly expanded  into  a  high  and  singularly 
constructed  rotunda  of  two  hundred  feet  in 
diameter.    The  'Doric  Rock,'  the  'Pulpit,' 
and  *  DesPartailles,'  and  orher  features  of  this 
portion  of  the  southern  coast  of  Lake  Superior, 
called  the  'Pictured  Rocks,'  altogether  con- 
stituting scenery  of  ^rrandeur  and  beauty  un- 
surpassed.    The  tops  of   these  rocks    are 
covered  with  a  small  but  symmetrical  growth 
of  silver-fir,  spruce,  maple  and  birch,  and  in 
the  month  of  October  their  rich  and  variegated 
foliage   pretient    a  strikingly    beautiful    ap- 
pearance.** 

Aftn^'i  River  and  Doriek  Rock, — This  river 
18  very  rapid  near  its  mouth,  making  a  quick 
descent  to  the  Lake,  tlirou^h  the  Sand  rock. 
Pursuing  the  coast,  which  is  rocky,  and  runt 
S.  W.  twelve  miles,  forming  the  east  aide  of 
Orand  Island  Bay,  is  the  bottom  of  that  bay, 
a  small  and  nameless  stream  enters. 


English  Farmers  amd  Lasobbrs. — The 
wages  of  the  laborer  in  England  are  higher 
in  the  north,  decreasing  towards  the  south, 
until  they  fall  to  seven  shillings  per  week. 
Their  writers  on  statistics  fix  the  average 
amount  throughout  the  realm,  at  eight-and- 
•ixpence,  of  which  one-and-sixpence  isvyeekly 
paid  for  cottage  rent,  leaving  only  a  shilling 
a  day  for  the  maintenance,  clothing,  fuel,  and 
education  of  the  entire  family.  Their  desti- 
tution is,  therefore,  no  matter  of  surprise ;  for, 
with  that  sum,  it  is  impossible  that  they  could 


subsist  without  the  charities  provided  by  the 
care  and  bounty  of  the  rich. 

The  appearance  of  a  stranger,  and  the  na- 
ture of  his  visit,  brought  me  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  farmers  who  rent  the  lands  of  the 
proprietors,  and  employ  laborers  to  colt  irate 
them.  They  hold  the  middle  state,  between 
the  lordly  great  and  humbly  poor.  They  re- 
ceived me  with  great  kindness  in  their  booses, 
which  are  be|ter  supplied  with  the  conven- 
iences, but  not  as  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life, 
as  are  found  in  a  log-cabin  in  Kentucky. 

On  their  tables  were  usually  a  joint  of  mut- 
ton or  swine's  fl^esh,  sometimes  a  fowl,  pota- 
toes or  cabbage,  followed  by  bread  and  cheese, 
accompanied  throughout  with  large  potations 
of  beer,  and,  on  one  occasion,  yoo^berry 
wine.  Their  education  seemed  limited  to  the 
history  of  their  own  Kings,  and  the  reading  of 
newspapers,  which  they  obtained  at  second- 
hand. 

At  the  return  of  the  season,  the  struggle  is 
so  great  among  the  farmers  to  obtain  lands, 
that  the  price  of  rent  is  enhanced  bevoad 
their  ability  to  pay.  One  of  them  told  me 
there  were  forty-two  competitors  for  those  he 
cultivated ;  that  the  proprietors  oppressed 
the  farmers,  who,  in  turn,  drove  the  laborers 
to  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  to  Amnrica,  if 
they  could  pay  their  passage  across  the  Allan- 
tic. 

All  the  lands  in  England  are  owned  by 
33,000  persons.— Jt«/^0  Carliton'M  Letlers 
from  England,  

Si.  Kiiis, — Eighty  Portuguese  Immi- 
grants arrived  here  on  Tuesday,  in  the  ship 
Parrock  Hall,  from  Madeira.  We  are  in- 
formed that  they  have  been  sent  oat  bv 
Messrs.  Boddington  &  Co.  of  London,  with 
whom  they  have  entered  into  *^  ^(>g*^ 
ment  to  work  on  the  Estates  with  which 
that  firm  is  connected  in  this  Island.  We 
learn  that  they  are  Protestants,  and  have 
been  receiving  religions  instruction  from  Dr. 
Kalley,  the  zealous  Scotchman  who  lately 
had  to  endure  severe  persecution  at  tfa^ 
hands  of  the  authorities  of  Madeira,  00  ac- 
count of  his  efioris  to  enlighten  the  poor  and 
ignorant  people  of  that  Isuod.  They  ba^ 
been  distributed,  and  are  now  settted  in 
various  parts  of  the  Island. 


A  gentleman  of  grave  deportment    

busy  blowing  bubbles  of  ^oap  and  water,  and 
attentively  observing  them  as  they  expanded 
and  burst  in  sunshine.  A  pert  youth  fell  ialo 
a  6t  of  laughter  at  a  sight  so  strange,  and 
which  showed,  as  he  thought,  folly  or  insa- 
nity. •'  Be  ashamed,  young  man,"  said  one 
who  passed  by,  '*  of  vour  rudeness  and  ignih 
ranee.  You  behold  tLe  greatest  philosopher 
of  the  age.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  invesii^iing 
the  nature  of  light  and  colors,  by  a  senes  a 
experiments  no  less  curious  than  usefal,  al- 
though you  may  deem  them  childish  and  in- 
signiticant."— Sc/ec/erf. 
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DOMESTIC  FISH-PONDS. 

On  the  eoDtiDent  of  Europe,  particularlv  ia 
Fiance,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  the  Neiher- 
lands,  the  rearing  of  fish  affords  a  regular 
Bounce  of  profit  to  landed  proprietors ;  and  the 
estahlishment  of  artificial  ponds,  and  the  man- 
agement of  this  species  ut  game,  are  well  un- 
derstood. In  most  of  the  cities  and  larger 
towns,  the  stalls  in  the  markets  are  furnished 
with  two  or  more  tubs  of  water,  crowded  with 
living  fresh  water-fish,  in  excellent  condition, 
but  painfully  panting  ^d  struggling  in  their 
confinement,  which  are  obtained  from  private 
fish-ponds,  where  they  are  regularly  bred  for 
the  market,  in  a  similar  manner  as  our  far- 
mers* wives  breed  geese,  ducks,  and  other 
fowls. 

In  most  parts  of  the  United  States  there  are 
either  natural  ponds,  or  lakes,  or  waste  places, 
capable  of  being  converted  into  artificial 
ponds,  which,  if  properly  stocked  and  attend- 
ed  to».  would  greatly  add  to  the  luxuries  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  would  furnish 
the  whole  population,  both  in  the  country  and 
in  cities,  with  an  increased  supply,  at  all 
times,  of  wholesome  and  nutricious  food. 
Pew  aets  of  our  government,  or  of  private  in- 
dividuals, would  be  more  praiseworthy  than 
to  introduce  into  our  waters,  from  Europe,  a 
qoanuty  of  tench  and  carp,  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding,  or  to  bring  the  celebrated  white 
fish,  mnscalonge,  Mackinaw  trout,  and  other 
tribes  of  our  great  lakes,  to  the  ponds  or 
lakes  nearer  the  sea- board,  for  the  same  ob- 
ject. On  this  point  I  shall  speak  more  in  de- 
tail hereafter. 

A  few  years  ago  Dr.  Gk>ttlieb  Boccius  pub- 
tishad  a  pMnphlet  on  the  management  of 
ijreab-water  fish  in  Germany,  with  a  view  of 
making  them  a  source  of  profit  to  landed  pro- 
prietors. From  this  work,  and  several  other 
sources,  I  have  derived  the  mformation  which 
follows  in  this,  and  will  be  continued  in  the 
succeeding  numbers,  with  a  hope  that  an  at- 
tempt win  be  made  to  introduce  this  branch 
of  rami  economy  into  this  country. 

Formation  oj  the  Ponds. — As  the  first  for^ 
nation  of  fish-ponds  is  expensive  if  the  pro- 
prietor has  to  excavate  the  ground,  it  is  desi- 
rable to  choose  a  natural  hollow,  to  form  an 
embankment  where  necessary,  and  to  provide 
a  feeder  leading  into  it.  If  these  ponds  are 
not  made  entirely  for  profit,  it  will  be  well 
IOC  to  hide  them  irom  the  view  of  the  house, 
as  sheets  of  water  seen  alternately  when  ap- 
proaching a  residence  have  a  very  elegant  a)i- 
pearance.  Their  extent  depends  of  course 
npoo  the  quantity  ol  fish  proposed  to  be  raised. 
If  there  is  only  one  pond,  it  should  not  be  of 
lasa  axtent  than  five  or  six  acres ;  four  times 
thia  area  may  be  desirable,  especially  in 
marslyy  or  wet  soils,  which  often  cannot  be 
more  advantageously  employed ;  but  it  is  bet- 
ter to  eenstruct  a  series  of  ponds,  the  first  of 
thffeeaeres,  the  next  four  acres,  and  the  largest 
five  aeiea.  For  ornamental  fish-ponds,  at 
many  as  five  should  be  formed,  situated  be- 


tween two  risiujg  grounds  and  separated  by 
embankments :  three,  however,  is  the  usual 
number ;  the  first  of  which  should  be  slightly 
elevated  ;  and  so  situated  that  it  may  receive 
the  drainings  of  a  village ;  or  at  any  rate  it 
should  be  near  a  farm,  as  all  the  refuse  wash- 
ings from  such  places  supply  food  The  p'mds 
should  be  separated  by  a  distance  of  at  least  one 
hundred  yards ;  more,  if  possible,  as  each  can 
then  have  the  refuse  washings  of  the  neiirh- 
borhood.  The  ponds  should  be  connected  by 
water  courses,  protected  by  flood-ffates  of 
suflSctent  depth  and  descent  to  allow  the 
whole  of  the  water  to  pass  off  readily.  If  the 
supply  of  water  is  even  and  well  regulated, 
the  depth  of  each  pond  at  the  centre  m.>y  va^ 
firom  three  to  five  feet;  if  the  supply  is  not 
regular^  the  depth  may  be  greater  by  about  a 
foot.  The  sudden  introduction  of  large  quan- 
tities of  fresh  water  is  to  be  avoided,  because 
its  temperature  is  generally  below  that  of  the 
pond,  and  it  also  stirs  up  the  mud.  The  sides 
of  the  pond  should  shelve  gradually  for  about 
six  yaids ;  this  will  encourage  the  growth  of 
grafts,  in  which  a  variety  of  insects*  dtc.,  will 
harbor  and  supply  food  to  the  fish.^  Another 
advantage  of  shelving  sides  is  that  if  the  shal- 
lows are  protected  by  stakes,  the  pood  is  not 
so  easily  poached.  A  third  advantage  h  the 
protection  it  offers  to  the  brocni,  as  will  be  no- 
ticed hereaAer.  About  the  sluice  or  flood-gate 
the  water  must  be  deeper  for  the  reception  of 
the  fish  when  the  pond  is  emptied  for  clean- 
ing, &c.  A  sheet  of  water  may  sometimes  be 
divided  into  two  by  a  middle  embankment  lo 
be  raised  about  two  feet  below  the  general 
surface  of  the  water  when  the  pond  is  full,  so 
as  to  allow  a  boat  to  pass  over  it:  thus  one 
half  can  be  emptied  at  a  time,  and  the  fish 
transferred  from  one  to  the  other  at  the  time 
of  cleaning. 

Where  there  is  only  one  pond  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  have  several  kinds  of  fish  in  it. 
Artificial  bottoms  must  then  be  made,  as  dif- 
ferent species  of  fish  prefer  different  bottoms. 
Trout  must  have  a  gravelly  bottom,  and  will 
not  thrive  without  one ;  carp  and  tenoh  are 
not  so  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  soil, and 
are  fond  of  weeds.  Clay  soils  are  not  good, 
as  they  furnish  no  nutriment  for  the  larvn  of 
insects,  worms,  &c.,  and  consequently  no  food 
for  the  fish.  Izaak  Walton  says:  "his  ob- 
served that  the  best  ponds  to  breed  carps  are 
those  that  be  stony  or  sandy,  and  are  warm 
and  free  from  wind,  and  that  are  not  deep,  but 
have  willow  trees  and  grass  on  their  sides, 
over  which  the  water  does  sometimes  flow :" 
and  again,  **  such  pools  as  be  large  and  have 
most  ffravel,  and  shallows  where  fish  may 
sport  themselves,  do  afford  fish  of  the  finest 
taste ;  and  note  that  in  all  pools  it  is  best  for 
fish  to  have  some  retiring  place ;  as  na»ely» 
hollow  banks  or  shelves  or  roots  of  trees,  to 
keep  them  from  danger,  and  when  they  think 
fit,  from  the  extreme  heat  of  summer  as  also 
from  the  extremity  of  cold  in  winter." — Am* 
Agticulmris:.  D'Jat  Bbowio. 


*•• 
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A    FAMILY    SCHOOL. 


"It  U  very  troublpaome <"  eiclaims  the 
mother.  ■'  It  is  very  ironblesome  and  difli 
cult  to  manage  well,"  adds  Che  rmlier,  ihe 
muni,  or  ihe  elder  &i«ier,  who  Tanciei  ihai  if 
ttw  eoiarprize  thould  be  undertaken,  duty 
would  loudly  call  for  an  asslaiant. 

la  Uiere  anything  which  is  not  iroubleaome 
anddifficDll  at  the  beginning,   my  respected 
inends  ;  and  are  not  the  success  and  the  re- 
ward commonly  proporiioned  to  the  difficulty 
and  trouble  ?    And  do  not  difficulties  often 
^    becom*  diminished  on  a  near  approach,  on 
(  actual  trial  ?    So    it  has    proved    in  caseii 
f    wilhin  our  knowledge. 

1  An  eloquent  aermon  was  preached  a  short 
/  lime  aiflce,  in  which  th«  duty  ol  supporting 
',  good  schools  was  strongly  inculcated ;  and 
c  the  importance  of  Christian  education  was 
>  imisted  on,  buE  conTiciion  expressed,  that  it 
S  would  neTer  be  accomplished,  unless  parish 
^  Mbools  should  be  formed,  and  conducted  on 

2  MUnd  principle*.  Indeed,  to  such  an  extent 
s  liKTe  iuKdel  seotimenia  and  political  parii- 
\   zans  Bllaioed  the  ascendancy  in  many  plncei, 

ibal  ihe  prospecis,  nay,  the  present  condition 
of  achools,  is  extremely  alarming.  The 
i^ible  la  excluded  from  many ;  and  in  the 
"dtyof  New  York  the  influence  of  Rome, 
(discreditable  as  is  ihe  (act  to  herself  and  to 
US.)  prevente  many  ihousands  of  children 
from  the  daily  hearing  of  the  Word  of  GuJ. 
We  hsTe  before  spoken  of  ihe  dofects  and 
deBciendes  of  many  schools,  and  the  advan- 
tagca  which  may  be  secured,  by  any  parent 
who  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  edu- 
cation of  his  childreii.  We  would  have 
every  father  and  mother  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  good  leachers  'I  the  neighborhood, 
and  daily  overseeing  and  aiding,  if  not  con- 


ducting, ibe  insuueiion  of  ihe  family.  Let  < 
any  one  eoniemplate  a  iiceoe  like  that  Mpre-  } 
senied  in  our  print,  aud  reflect  on  ibe  great  ) 
and  numerous  benefits  which  a  daily  rcpe  J 
lilion  of  it  would  ensure  lo  every  family. 
How  many  evils  and  dangers  are  excluded ;  ) 
how  many  advamagea,  how  many  Ueaaioga  S 
embraced,  by  the  walla  which  eocfose  aoch  ' 
ft  parly  ns  we  see  Bbsembled,  in  ifiia  ijuiel  / 
and  industrious  group!  Whether  in  city  or  S 
in  country,  ai  the  east,  west,  north  or  aoutb,  I 
on  our  Atlantic  coast,  the  ■ummii  of  the  ? 
Alleganies,  or  the  level  prairies,  wherever  a  S 
good  school  is  noi  accessible,  the  mother  or  ' 
the  lather  can  secure  for  iheraaetvea  many  / 
of  the  beneBts  of  one,  by  imiiating  ibe  ax-  i 
ample  here  preswited  to  our  view.  And  not  ! 
only  so,  bui.  In  families  whose  children  at-  I 
lend  schools,  such  assemblage*  may  be  often  i 
held,  and  with  gteai  advantage.  > 

We  have  lately  had  our  feelings  inleresied  I 
anew  on  ibis  subject,  and  been  again  iiapie*-  j 
■ed  wiih  the  duty  of  inviting  the  attention  of  > 
parents  to  it,  by  coming  unexpectedly  upon  a  S 
little  family-school  a  few  days  ago.  In  a  re-  i 
lired  apartment  in  one  of  the  house*  ia  this  > 
city,  a  lady  of  our  acquaintance,  wlio  baafor  s 
some  lime  devoied  a  portion  of  time  every 
day  to  the  insiruciioa  of  her  cfaildrea.  had  / 
jusl  opened  ihe  regular  exercises.  Seals,  i 
books,  slates,  sewing  and  kntiting-work,  (all  ^  , 
10  be  brought  inio  use  al  Gxed  days  and  / 
hours,)  were  arranged  around  in  dye  order;  S 
and  the  liiile  group  were  engaged  in  reading  J 
a  passage  in  Ihe  New  Testament,  one  of  ) 
those  simple  narratives,  more  admrrably  ) 
adapted  to  impress  the' youthful  Heart  ihn  \ 
any  human  composition,  A  a weet  solemnity  ) 
pervaded    the  place,  ano  our  approach  wu  ? 


*. 
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I  not  U  fim  abseirod.  How  numf  teeoUeo 
j  tioDi,  crowded  upon  Itle  mind ;  how  mnnr 
I  eicluDmtioDS  were  read;  to  be  Qliered  in 
(  pnise  of  raeh  a  praottce,  mud  of  thoce  mn- 
>  CMiora  who  hid  eaiabliahed  and  handed  it 
5  down !  How  maojr  prayen  were  readjr  to 
ULK,  for  ibe  diflHisioo  of  the  spirit  and  the 
)  means  of  a  real,  sound,  thorough  and  eran> 
gelical  educati(Hi,  soeh  as  it  should  be  in  our 
day,  with  all  the  facilities  in  our  reach  ! 


(  tatcnaUif  OavrMpottdencc  of  tbe  Cbrbllan 


A  crowded  audience,  ai  tbe  late  Anotul 
meeliiig  of  this  societf,  were  iDformed  ibat 
the  oonMpoiidence  ibey  hare  establiihed  in 
Earope,  eipeciaOf  in  relation  lo  Italy,  in  of  B 
highly  hiieresiiDg  character.  But  little  op- 
perinniiy,  however,  could  be  expected,  to 
maka  known  the  details  on  such  an  occasion. 
Ou  fiitore  extracts  from  some  of  the  long 
comtannicationa  newly  received  by  the  Ei- 
ecutire  Committee,  will  show  somethiog  of 
the  natore  of  the  facta  which  are  feat  coming- 
(0  light,  and  may  afford  some  concepiion  uf 
the  abilities  and  christian  principles  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  Alliance.  New  chan- 
nels of  inierooaise  are  opening  between 
AmHiaa  and  Italy ;  and  the  first  effect  will 
be  to  famish  a  supply  of  informatioa  respect- 
ing ib«  conditioa  and  character  of  the 
people  of  that  country,  which  cannot  fail  to 
txate  ■  warm  interest  in  the  virtues  and  he- 
roism ol  some,  and  the  liufferings  of  all,  with 
1  strong  desire  to  encourage  and  assist  ihem. 

Tbe  Letter  is  dated  oit  the  aoribern  frontier 
of  Italy,  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  uys  : — 

"  MoBsieut of Genera,  as  good 

■ad  pioUB  a  Ckriitian  as  I  ever  met  with,  oh- 
•tfved  to  me  a  short  time  ago,  that  France 
on  help  herself  if  she  chooses,  whereas 
Italy  cannot,  though  she  wishes ;  and  conse- 
quently that  the  aid  of  the  Chrisiian  world 
ought  tobe  exiended  more  liberally  lo  the 
i«iter.  This  is  speaking  like  the  sensible 
own  he  is;  and  really,  when  I  feel,  as  I  do  in 
my  progress,  (hat  the  opinion  which  is  so 
rile  in  America  and  Great  Britain,  aslothe 
present  iiuttrmountabit  oluladei  lo  doing 
good  to  Italy,  is  entirely  groundless  as  far  as 
buuks  are  cuocemed,  I  am  almost  lempied  lo 
believe,  that  It  ia  her  destiny  to  tot  in  the  din 
of  aaperstitioa  and  immorality ;  or  that  Pro- 


tesianta  have  some  antipathy  against  Italy, 
unexplained  and  nnanswerabie,  which  makes  l 
ihem  see   mountains  where  there   are  only  j 
hills,  and  rivers  where  run  only  rills.    Other- 
wise how  can  they  justify  the  pouring  out  of   ', 
their  treasures  upon  Africa,   Asia,  and  in  a   ' 
word  everywhere  else,  though  with  neret  so  < 
Uule  prospect  of  success,  to  the  neglect  of 
my  naiive  country  ? 

Meiiy  books  which  cannot  be  printed  in 
any  Italian  Slates,  are  nevertheless  allowed   , 
to  enter  Italy  fromabroad  ;  and  even  inTaria  i 
almost.air  kinds  of  books  may  be  imported  i 
and  Bold  by  the  booksellers,  according  to  law, 
to  certain  classes  of  readers,  more  or  less  ei- 
tennve,  as  the  nature  of  the  works  is  less  or 
more  otgeuiionable.      But  the  lact  js.  Proles-  , 
tsnts  do  not   know  how  to  avail  ihemselve 
of  these   opportunities,    in   Roman   Catholic   < 
coontries,  and  least  of  all  in  Italy,     They  do 
not  understand   the    diseasef,  the  habits  and   S 
the   prejudices  of  tbe  people,   and  therefore   ( 
eannoi  hit  upon  (be  proper  remedies,  not  find   , 
out  the  right  way  lo  adminietev  them. 

The  CAI.HVCS  in  Russia. — t 
Vr  years  ago,  a  Mission  wai 
Moravian  Brethren  among  tl 
tars,  which,  after  a  short  (rial, 
abandoned,  bui  (he  object  i] 
given  up-     Failing   in  (be  di 

Elant  (he  Gospel  among  lhas< 
»a  barbarians,  in  the  vear  1765,  a  colony  < 
was  established  on  the  banks  of  (he  Woiga,  ! 
to  which  various  families  and  individuals  I 
Irom  German  congregations  emigrated,  and  < 
the  place  which  they  called  Sarepta,  is  now  S 
oue  of  the  roost  considerable  of  tbe  Brethren's 
settlements. 

NEW  ENGLISH  MINISTRY. 

In  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  Corn- 
law  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  failure 
of  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  violence  in   , 
Ireland,  Sir  Robert  Peel  resigned  the  office  of  j 
prime-miifisier.      He  made   a   noble   speech, 
however,  in  which  he   expressed  the  highest 
salisfactioa   st  tbe  settlement  of  ihe  Oregon   i 
question,  and  the  preservation  of  peace  with   < 
our  country.     A  new  Cabinet  has  since  been   ) 
formed,  with  Lord  Cotteoham  fur  Lord  Chan- 
cellor,   Sir  George    Grey  Secretary   for   tbe 
Home  Department,  and  Viscount  Palmersion    J 
for  the  Forei.:n. 

A  new  Pope  was  cboMU  on  the  first  clay  of  I 
(he  Conclave.    It  is  Coun(  Ferreti.    Indica- 
(ions  of  an  extensively  peaceful  revolution  in 
I(aiy  are  recently  very  encouraging. 
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The  Two  Sides  of  the  Picture.— The 
New  Orleans  Tropic  publishes  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  volunteers  m  the  arm^,  at  Mata* 
moras.  We  copy  the  followmg  extract 
which  gives  us  a  view  of  the  beauty  and 
the  misery  of  the  climate : 

"We  nave  crossed  the  river,  and  arc 
now  encamped  near  the  garden  of  some 
rich  Mexican*  whose  house  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  our  artillery.  The  climate  in 
very  hot,  but  as  yet  healthy.  In  the  garden 
grow  thousands  of  pomegranates  and 
oranges,  and  lemons,  &c.  ^.  Marching 
through  the  chapparal,  we  saw  geraniums 
growing  wild,  an  infinite  variety  of  the 
cactus  in  full  bloom.  The  Cayenne  pepper 
grows  wild  in  this  luxuriant  land.  We  saw 
some  droves  of  mustangs  in  our  journey  ] 
and  though  we  have  been  marched  far  in 
the  hottest  weather,  bivouacking  sometimes 
in  the  rain,  and  sometimes  in  the  mud,  our 
officers  and  the  men  generally  are  in  good 
health  and  spirits.  In  a  few  days  we  start 
again.  The  officers  of  the  army  promise 
us  an  opportunity  soon  to  share  the  glory 
of  the  American  arms." 

•  •  •  • 

''Lest  I  should  seem  only  to  see  the 
favorable  side  of  the  picture,  I  must  inform 
you  that  thia  country  has  a  greater  number 
and  a  greater  variety  of  insects  of  alt  kinds 
than  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life  before— -cmts, 
lixards,  worms,  and  black  spiders,  said  to 
be  as  poisonotts  as  the  ratile-snake.  1  killed 
one  in  my  tent  last  night.  But  worst  of 
all  are  the  flies  that  swarm  about  us.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have  seen  fresh 
meat  fly  blown  in  a  few  minutes.  Our 
Chaplain's  horse  was  galled  on  its  side  yes- 
terday  morning ;  the  poor  creature  was  on 
the  iiyured  side  a  mass  of  maggots.  A  man 
of  the  camp  went  out  hunting,  he  returned 
almost  crazv,  he  was  fly-blown  in  the  ear. 
Another  soldier  had  suflered  in  the  same 
way.  Woollen  blankets  are  fly-blown. 
The  wild  horses  in  this  part  of  the  country 
always  die  when  attacked  by  the  flies. 

Taopmfcs. — Among  the  banners  captured 
by  General  Taylor,  at  Reaca  de  la  Palma,  is 
one  bearing  the  iascriptino— 

BATTALLON 

GUABDA  COSTA 

De  Tampico, 

This  map^oifieeot  and  torn  flag,  (says  the 
N.  O.  Tropic,)  apart  from  its  association,  is 
remarkable  for  its  appearance,  and  the  mate- 
rials of  which  it  is  formed.  It  is  of  larffe 
size — its  field,  of  tri-colored  silk,  green,  white 
and  red.    In  the  centre  is  embroidered  the 


Mexican  coat  ot  arms,  more  be^iifvlly  than 
we  conceived  any  modem  Penelope  had  power^ 
to  do,  even  if  her  delicate  fingers  were  over 
skilful  at  the  work.  The  Mexican  eaffle* 
with  iu  ouisireached  wings,  fairly  lay  before 
us,  each  rustle  of  the  flag  on  which  it  rested 
causing  the  prismatic  colors  of  the  atmos- 
phere to  play  over  the  floss  silk  needlework* 
as  brilliantly  as  if  it  had  been  the  bird  itself. 

That  flag,  in  the  battle  of  il^  Palo  Alto, 
was  tora  by  our  cannon  shot,  ana  now  bears 
upon  its  folds  the  shattered  shreds  thus  rudely 
made  ;  ai  the  Resaea  de  la  Palma  it  waved 
over  the  bravest  troops, ,  and  floated  on  the 
wind  as  long  as  its  regiment  lasled-^efore  the 
terrible  fire  of  our  arms.  When  all  was  loat, 
its  bearer  tore  it  from  its  stafl*,  and  fled,  \o 
save  it  from  the  stain  of  capture.  Such,  bow- 
ever,  was  not  to  be  its  fortune.  The  brave 
man  was  met  by  one  of  our  troops,  and  band 
to  band  they  fought  for  the  prize. — the  Mex- 
ican nerved  by. every  feeling  ot  patriotism,  ihe 
American  by  every  sentiment  of  soldier^s  uva^ 
bition.  The  brave  standard-bearer  bit  the 
dust,  and  the  precious  object  of  his  care  be- 
came an  object  of  idle  curiosity  to  the  lurnds 
ot  his  enemy.  These  trophies  are  in  change 
of  Col.  M.  Mt.  Payue,  and  will  be  by  him 
carried  to  Washington. 


A  Scene. — Our  late  foreign  journals  re- 
cord an  incident  which  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  we  ever  read  of.  On  a  late  occa- 
sion, the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  reviewing 
his  fleet,  when  two  sailors  particularly  ex- 
cited his  attention,  both  by  the  preetskm 
with  which  they  peribrmed  several  diflkuh 
manosuvres,  and  by  the  agility  and  dariogi 
which  they  displayed.  The  Bmperor  wtf 
so  much  pleased  that  he  immediately  pro<| 
moted  one  to  be  a  captain  ;  the  other  he  a| 
pointed  lieutenant  on  the  spot  The  met 
however,  were  Jews,  and  there  is  an  uka^ 
forbiddiftg  Jews  to  wear  any  epaulette.  Tl 
Admiral  of  the  fleet,  who  stood  by  the  En 
peror,  knowing  that  th^  were  Jews,  atai 
the  difiiculty  to  bis  imperial  Majesty. 
<<  Pshaw !"  cried  the  Emperor,  that  d 
not  signify  in  the  least — they  shall  imi^, 
diately  embrace  the  Qreek  relijjkn,  ol 
course."---When  this  determinauon  — ' 
communicated  to  the  two  young  men, 
row  and  despair  seized  upon  them  at  li 
thought  of  receiving  honor  and  prorootic 
on  such  inexorable  terms.  Knowing  tbt 
remonstrance  or  refusal  would  be  in  v< 
they  requested  of  the  Emperor  pei 
^o  exhibit  still  more  of  their  nmncBOfres, 
he  had  not  seen  all  they  could  da  Tl 
being  granted,  they  ascended  the  taf 
embraced,  and  locked  in  each  other's 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea  and  dii 
peered  forever. — Boston  Paper. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Meneelj^s  Bell  Foundry. — ^This  cele- 
brated estabiiehment  at  West  Troy,  Albany 
coantVi  is  the  largest  bell  foundry  in  the 
United  States.^— Last  year  it  turned  out  over 
300  bells.  This  year  if  the  present  rate  of 
demand  shall  continue,  it  will  turn  out 
double  that  number. — Mr.  M.  has  recently 
casta  bell  weighing  over  5000  lbs.  for  the 
Brooklyn^  Fire  Deparlpient  This  bell  he 
eon8ide»y^  point  of  tone  as  his  ch&f  d  auvre. 
He^jlfts  lately  received  an  order  for  a  bell 
of3UOO  lbs.  for  the  Trinity  Church  chime. 
The  bell  of  St  Mary's  Church  Troy,  of 
the  same  weight,  which  is  the  admiration 
of  all  who  hear  it,  wa^also  made  by  Mr. 
Meneely,  who  stands'  indisautably  at  the 
head  of  American  hell  founders. 


»  EMIGRATIOBr   OP  PORTUGUBSB 
PROTESTANTS. 

Dr.  Kalley,  a  pious  and  devoted  Scotch 
clergyman,  has  sufiered  imprisonment,  and 
persecution  in  other  forms,  from  the  Portu- 
guese government  in  Madeira,  for  preaching 
the    Gospel  and  distributing   Bibles,   dtc. 
Afiecting  accounts  have  also  been  publish- 
ed* within  a  few  months,  of  the  severity  and 
cruelty  practised  towards  some  of  the  natives, 
who  had  renounced  the  errors,  superstitions 
and  idolatry  of  Popery.     The  following  ex- 
tracts we  have  from  a  recent  Jamaica  news- 
paper.    They  inform  us  that  these  perse- ^ 
euted  people  are  emigating  to  the  West 
Indies. 

ArrhuU  of  Madeira  Immigranis.^^We 
are  happy  to  report  that  during  the  present 
week  we  have  had  an  accession  to  our  la- 
boring  population  of  one  hundred  and  dfly 
immigranta  from  Madeira.  These  people 
arrived  here  on  Monday  last,  in  the  ship  St. 
Vincent,  and  have  been  sent  out  by  the  en« 
prising  house  of  Messrs.  John  Campbell, 
Senior  ds  Co.,  to  be  located  on  the  properties 
with  which  they  are  connected  in  this 
bland.  The  Madeira  immigrants  are  well 
spoken  of  in  the  several  Ij^lands  to  which 
taey  have  emigrated,  and  it  will  afTord  us 
much  satis&ction  to  be  enabled  to  report 
eqoaliy  &vorably  of  the  supply  now  arrived 
here.  We  sincerely  hope  that  they  may 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  have 
been  imported,  and  prove  of  great  utility  to 
the  Estates  on  which  they  are  to  be  em- 
pbved. 


!l 


Demerara, — A  bill  establishing  a  Rail- 
way Comnany  and  regulating  the  line  be* 
tween  Mahaica  and  Georgetown,  has  been 
read  a  second  time  in  the  legislature. 

There  have  been  three  arrival  of  vessels 
with  immigrants  in  the  port  of  Georgetown 
since  the  departure  of  the  last  mail :  on  the 
2dth  ultimo  the  barque  Janet  Willis^  from 
Madeira,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
Portuguese,  one  of  whom  a  fine  young 
woman,  was  drowned  in  descending  the  lad- 
der of  the  vessel,  on  her  way  to  the  shore  ; 
and  on  the  Ist  instant  the  bark  Navarino^ 
from  St.  Helena,  with  317  captured  Afri- 
cans, and  the  schooner  AmaTCon^  from 
Madeira,  with  150  of  the  natives  of  that 
island. 

Tbmpbrancb  Pledge  in  1637. — A  Cor- 
respondent of  the  Western  Advocate  states 
ttiat  he  found  the  following  temperance 
pledge  written  on  the  blank  leaf  of  an  old 
English  book,  which  has  been  handed  down 
from  parent  to  child  for  several  fenerations. 
The  book,  he  says,  appeara,  at  Uie  time  the 
pledge  was  dated,  to  nave  been  the  property 
of  good  old  Robert  Boll  on,  bacnelor  in 
divinity,  and  preacher  of  God*s  word  at 
Broughton,  in  Northamptonshire.  It  shows 
that  temperance  principles  were  properly 
appreciated  by  some,  at  least,  iii  olden 
limes  :— 

"  Broughton,  1637.  Prom  this  day  for- 
ward to  the  end  of  my  life,  I  will  never 
pledge  any  health,  nor  drink  a  whole  ca- 
rouse, in  a  glass,  cup,  bowl,  or  other  drink- 
ing instrument  whatsoever ;  whosoever  it  be, 
from  whomsoever  it  come,  excejH  the  neces- 
sity of  nature  do  require  it.  N«»t  niy  own 
most  gracious  king,  nor  any  the  greatest 
monarch  or  tvrant  on  earth,  not  my  dearest 
friend,  nor  all  the  gold  in  the  world,  shall 
ever  enforce  me  or  allure  me  ;  not  an  Angel 
from  Heaven  (who  I  know  will  not  attempt 
it^  shall  persuade  me ;  not  Satan  with  all 
his  old  subtilties,  nor  all  the  powers  of  hell 
itself,  shall  ever  betray  me.  But  by  this 
very  sin  (for  a  sin  it  is,  and  not  a  little  one) 
I  plainly  find  that  I  have  more  offended  and 
dishonored  my  great  and  glorious  Maker, 
and  most  merciful  Saviour,  than  by  all 
other  sins  that  1  am  subject  unto :  and  for 
his  very  sin  I  know  it  is  that  my  God  hath 
often  been  strange  unto  me.  And  for  that 
cause,  and  no  other  respect,  I  have  thus 
vowed  ;  and  I  heartily  beg  my  good  Father 
in  heaven,  of  his  great  goodness  and  infinite 
mercy  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  assist  me  in  the 
same,  and  to  be  favorable  unto  me  for  what 
is  past.     Amen.  •«  R.  Bolton. 

^  AprU  10, 1637." 
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1. — Farm.  Lib. 


Chttu.  Acaoss  THE  ImuiDa  of  Pakama. —  < 

The  Journal  ol  the  Franklin  Insiituie  con-  j 

densea  a  report  on  the  subject  of  a  ship  canal  ) 

across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  made  by  Mr.  i 

Garella,  an   engineer  sent  out  to  survey  the  ) 

ground  bv  M  Guizot,  ihe  French  Mioiater.  1 
We gaiher  i he  foliowina  from  the  Jonrnat  :— 

"  The  whole  length  ol  ihe  proposed  canal,  S 

frum  its  northern  outlet  on  tbe  Atlaniic  neat  \ 

Chaarrs,  lo  itd  souibem  ouilei  on  the  Paci&c  l 

near  Panama, is  47  miles;  and  the  disiancein  S 

•  straisbt   line  between  llie  two  towns  is  40,  } 

68  miles.     The  mean  level  of  the  ?Bci&c,  at  \ 

the  terminus  of  the  line,  is  nine  and  a- hall  ) 

feet  above  that  of  ihe  Atlantic,  the  higheU  ) 

'i  the  former  rising  20  feet,  and  iu  the  i 


latter 


of  [he  height  of  the 
ing  ground,  it  ia  said  that  the  popolar  idea  of 

a  thocough-ijul  is  out  of  the  qiiestioa.  The 
natural  •'ummit  is  ten  miles  from  the  Pacific 
ocesii,  and  4G0  feel  ahove  it.  Il  is  proposed 
to  reduce  the  summit  lo  a  height  of  13,i  feel 
above  ilie  sea,  by  a  tunnel  three  and  a  half 
miles  in  length,  and  to  overcome  Ihe  remain- 
ing eltvaiion  by  means  of  35  lifi  loess,  18 
upon  ihe  southern,  18  upon  the  northern 


Ki 


ofihe 

beint;  ISt  feel,  and 

lowing  path,  six>y-nine  and  a  ha/f  fett.     By 
such  a  reduction  of  the  summit  it  is  shown  '•■ 
that  an  ample  supply  of  water  can  be  com- 
manded, anil   a  thorough-cut  may  be  aubsii*  '-, 
tuicd  lur  the  tunnel,  but  ai  an  iacreaMd  ex-  ' 
pen-e.  \ 
"  Tbe  esiiniates  are  made   lor  a  canal  of  ' 
diini,'n).ions  iuiiable   lor  ships  of  twelve  ban-  \ 
dred  tons  burthen.     The  lock  chambers  are  lo  < 
be  two  linodred  and   ten  feet  long  and  foriy-  - 
eii  and  a  half  feet  wide.     The  width  of  the  ' 
canal  on  the  bottom  is  sixIy-Mx   feet,  at  the  ; 
water   surfate  one    hundred   and  eiehty-four  j 
fpel,    and  the   depth  twenty-three  (eet.     The 
total  cost  of  tbe  work,  including  its  terminal  . 
harbors  is  estimated  st  about  ttventy-firc  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  the  time  required  tocMU- 
pkte  11  (en  years.  ; 
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have  a  peculiarly  mean,  sneaking  appear-  ^ 
ance,   half   wolfT  half  dog,  with   pointed 
noees,  small  ears,  and  so  lean  and  famish- 
ed  withal  that  you  may  count  every  hone 
under  their  scarred  and  tawny  skins. 

«  On  the  left  sits  an  Indian,  the  (alher  of 
the  family,  on  a  mat,  smoking  his  pipe,  and 
looking  as  demure  and  composed  as  a  phi- 
losopher of  yore;  his  pipe  restiniz  on  the 
ground,  his  teeth  set  firm  against  the  stem, 
and  his  head  resting  on  the  same.  He 
partially  reclines  on  a  mush  kemoU  or  bag, 
containing  all  his  wardrobe.  His  whole 
appearance  is  that  of  the  most  perfect  apa- 
thy  and  quiescence.  As  for  dress,  if  it  be 
summer,  he  generally  has  none,  except  a 
cloth  around  his  loins.  If  it  be  winter,  he 
may  have  a  close  dress,  made  of  furniture 
calico,  with  one  great,  gaudy  pattern  cover- 
ing the  whole;  but  it  will  probably' be  so 
besmeared  with  dirt  and  Ash  grease,  that 
neither  pattern  nor  flower  can  be  discerned. 
He  has  leggins  also,  generally  of  broad- 
cloth, which  are  sometimes  highly  em- 
broidered with  bead  work  ;  sometimes  one 
is  blue,  and  the  other  red,  just  as  his  fancy 
or  taste  may  suggest.  His  moccasins  are 
of  deer  skin ;  and  if  he  is  fond  of  dress, 
they  too  are  covered  with  beads  and  flow- 
ers of  stained  porcupine  quills ;  but  ofien- 
er  they  are  jnerely  a  simple  covering  for 
the  feet,  under  which,  in  winter,  a  piece  of 
blanket,  as  a  substitute  for  stockings,  is 
worn. 

'^  Beside  him  stands  a  muchuJc,  or  box  of 
bark,  on  which  his  totem,  or  family  name 
is  inscribed.  These  boxes  are  used  by  the 
Indians  for  keeping  their  sugar,  which 
they  make  from  the  sap  of  the  maple. 
Near  it  stands  the  medicine  drum,  used  by 
the  Ojibwas  in  their  religious  feasts  and 
dances.  Great  use  is  made  of  these  in 
every  Indian  lodge,  and  often  in  pas^ing^ 
through  their  villages  by  night,  the  whole 
camp  is  resounding  wiih  noise. 

'<  Behind  the  dogs,  on  the  right,  sits  his 
wife,  holding  in  her  arms  an  Indian  cradle, 
ou  which  their  youngest-born  is  bound. 
You  seem  at  first  to  be  looking  on  a  little 
mummy,  begirt  to  the  chin  with  bandages, 
and  stretched  on  a  board,  instead  of  a  case ; 
but  presently  the  eyes  and  head  move,  and 
you  assure  yourself  that  ttiere  is  a  living 
infant  before  you.  Does  it  cry  or  com- 
plain ?  You  have  only  to  nlace  it  upright 
on  its  feet  and  rock  it  to  and  fro,  or  suspend 
it  on  a  swing  in  the  middle  of  the  lodge, 
and  hear  its  Indian  mother  sing  through 
her  teeth,  *  Buzz — buzz — buzz,'  for  its  lul- 
laby. 


<<  Near  her  stands  her  little  son.  His 
hair  is  daubed  with  fish  grease,  and  hangs 
in  malted  locks  upon  his  shoulders.  Neither 
hands  nor  face  have  been  washed  for  a 
month  ;  and  he  looks  as  if  encased  in  dirt 
He  holds  a  bow  and  arrow  in  his  hand. 
These  are  the  most  common  playthings  of 
the  Ojibwa  children. 

<<  Farther  in  the  distance,  sits  an  a^ed 
man,  perhaps  the  grandfather  of  the  family, 
wrapped  in  a  blanket  His  apathy  is  that 
of  a  dormouse.  He  smokes  and  sleeps, 
and  eats  and  starves,  by  turns. 

'<  A  kettle  of  fish,  a  few  tin  cups  and 
pans,  a  number  of  small  mush  kemotts  or 
bags,  containing  the  provisions,  wearing 
apparel,  medicines,  &c.,  complete  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  interior."  . 

The  following  description  of  the  domes-  J 

tic  habits  of  the   Massachusetts  Indians,  as  ' 

they  were  in  1636,  we  copy  from  ••  New  '- 
EnglancPs  Prospect,  by  William  Wood, 

In  winter-time  they  have  all  manner  of 
fowls  of  the  water  and  of  the  land,  and  v, 
beasts  of  the  land  and  water,  pond-fish,  with  ) 
Catharrs  and  other  roots,  Indian  beans  and  \ 
clams.  In  the  summer  they  have  all  man-  ; 
ner  of  sea-fish,  with  all  sorts  of  berries. 
For  the  ordering  of  their  victuals,  ihey 
boil  or  roast  them,  having  large  k«Hties 
which  they  traded  for  with  the  French  long 
since,  and  do  still  buy  of  the  English  as 
their  need  requires,  before  they  had  8ob- 
stantial  earthen  pots  of  their  own  making. 
Their  spits  are  no  other  than  cloven  sticks  ^ 
sharpened  at  one  end  to  thrust  into  the 
ground  ;  into  these  cloven  sticks  they  thrust 
the  fish  or  fiesh  they  would  have  roasted, 
behemming  a  round  fire  with  a  dosen  of 
spits. at  a  time,  turning  them  as  they  see 
occasion. 

Some  of  their  scullery  having  dressed 
these  homely  cates,  presents  it  to  his  guests, 
dishing  it  up  in  a  rude  manner,  placing  it 
on  the  verdant  carpet  of  the  earth  which 
nature  spreads  them,  without  either  trench- 
ers, napkins,  or  knives,  upon  which  th«*ir 
hunger-sauced  stomachs  impatient  of  de- 
lays, fall  aboard  without  scrupling  at  an-  / 
washed  hands,  without  bread,  s:ik.  or  lieer:  j 
lolling  on  tjhe  Turkish  fa.«hion,  not  ceasing 
till  their  full  bellies  leave  nothing  bttt 
emptv^  platters ;  they  seldom  or  never  ^ 
make  bread  of  their  Indian  com,  but  seeth  ( 
it  whole  like  beans,  eating  three  or  four  j 
corns  with  a  mouthful  of  fish  or  flesh,  some.  > 
times  eating  m^at  first,  and  corns  after, 
filling  chinks  wfth  their  broth.  In  sum. 
mer,    when  their  corn  is  spent,   sqaouter. 
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squashes  is  their  best  bread,  a  fruit  like  a 
jnnug  Pumpkin.  It  being  their  fashion  to 
eat  all  at  some  times,  and  sometimes  nothing 
at  all  in  two  or  three  days,  wise  Providence 
being  %  stranger  to  their  wilder  ways :  they 
be  right  Infidels,  neither  caring  for  the 
morrow,  or  providing  for  their  own  families ; 
but  as  all  are  fellows  at  foot-ball,  so  they 
all  meet  friends  at  the  kettle,  saving  their 
wives,  that^ance  a  Spaniel-like  attendance 
at  their  backs  for  their  bony  fragments. 
If  their  imperious  occasions  cause  them  to 
travel,  the  best  of  their  victuals  for  their 
journey  is  Nocake,  (as  they  call  it)  which 
is  nothing  but  Indian  com  parched  in  the 
hot  ashes ;  the  ashes  being  sifted  from  it,  it 
is  afterward  beaten  to  powder,  and  put  into 
a  long  leathern  bag,  trussed  at  their  back 
like  a  knapsack,  out  of  which  they  take 
three  spoonful  Is  a  day,  dividing  it  into  three 
meals.  If  it  be  in  winter,  and  snow  be  on 
the  ground,  they  can  eat  when  they  please 
stopping  snow  after  their  dusty  victuals, 
which  otherwise  would  feed  them  liule  better 
than  a  Tibume  halter.  In  summer  they 
must  stay  till  they  meet  with  a  spring  or 
brook*  where  they  may  have  water  to  pre- 
vent  the  imminent  danger  of  choakingt  with 
this  strange  j^iaticum  they  will  travel  four 
or  five  days  together,  with  loads  filter  for 
elephants  than  men.  But  though  they  can 
fare  so  hardly  abroad,  at  home  their  chaps 
roust  walk  night  and  day  as  long  as  they 
have  it.  They  keep  no  set  meals,  their 
store  being  spent,  they  champ  on  the  bit, 
till  they  meet  with  fresh  supplies,  either 
from  their  own  endeavors,  or  their  wives  in- 
dustry, who  irudge  to  the  ClambaTtks  when 
all  other  means  fail.  Though  they  be 
sometimes  scanted,  yet  are  they  as  free  as 
emperors,  both  to  their  countrymen  and 
English ;  l>e  he  stranger,  or  near  acquam- 
tanoe;  counting  it  a  great  discourtesy,  not 
t'>  eat  of  their  high-conceited  delicaies,  and 
sup  of  their  un-oal-m**aled  broth,  made 
thick  with  finhes,  fowls  and  beaSls  boiled 
all  together;  some  remaining  raw,  the  rest 
converted  by  over-much  seethii.g  to  a  Irwii  li- 
ed mTisli,  not  half  so  good  as  Irish  BonU 

Indians  at  the  Falls  of  the  Columbia. — 
About  seven  hundred  miles  from  Fort 
George,  says  Coxe,  in  1812,  and  ninety 
from  Spoknn  House,  there  is  an  immense 
fall  in  the  Columbia,  between  sixty  and 
seventy  feet  perpendicular  at  low  water, 
and  about  forty-five  in  the  spring  and 
early  part  of  the  summer,  when  the 
melting  of  the  snow  contributes  to  swell 


the  mighty  torrent.  The  basin  at  the 
foot  of  the  cascade  resembles  a  boiling 
cauldron,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
fall  is  called  **  La  Chaudiere."  A  small 
tribe,  called  *^Les  Chaudi^res,"  reside 
at  this  place:  their  village  is  situated 
on  the  north  side,  just  below  the  fall, 
where  they  remain  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  They  take  little  beaver ;  but 
their  lands  arc  well  stocked  with  game 
and  fish  ;  there  is  also  abundance  of  wild 
fruit,  such  as  choke-cherries,  currants, 
small  strawberries,  with  black  and  blue 
berries.  They  take  vast  quantites  of 
salmon,  which  they  dry  and  preserve  for 
use'during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
Cleanliness  cannot  be  ranked  among 
their  virtues.  Their  habitations  are  fil- 
thy in  the  extreme,  and  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  is  impregnated  with  the  most 
noxious  effluvia,  produced  by  the  pisca- 
tory oflTals  which  lie  scattered  about 
their  dwellings.  I  visited  their  village 
in  September  in  company  with  my 
friend  McDonald,  his  wife,  some  of  her 
relations,  and  two  of  our  own  men. 
They  received  us  in  a  friendly  manner, 
and  treated  us  to  abundance  of  roast  and 
boited  salmon. 

We  visited  a  small  tribe,  consisting  of 
not  more  than  fifteen  families,  who  occu- 
pied a  few  hunting  lodges  about  midway 
between  Spokan  llouse  and  the  Chaudi- 
ere falls.  The  chief  of  this  tribe  is  an 
extraordinary  being. 

His  dwelling  was  covered  with  large 
deer-skins,  and  was  completely  water- 
proof. The  interior  was  remarkably 
clean,  and  spread  over  with  mats.  In 
one  corner  be  had  a  stock  of  dried  pro- 
visions, stored  in  leather  and  mat  bags, 
which  in  periods  of  scarcity  he  shared 
liberally  among  the  tribe ;  in  fact  be 
wanted  nothing  that  could  add  to  his 
happiness  or  comfort,  and  possessed  a 
degree  of  calm  contentment  uncommon 
among  savages,  and  which  would  put  to 
the  blutih  much  of  the  philosophical  wis- 
dom of  civilized  man. 

The  habitations  of  a  people  necessa- 
rily have  much  influence  upon  their 
social  state  ;  while  their  social  state  in 
some  degree  afl'ects  their  habits  in  con- 
structing houses.  Most  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  Indians  are  slight,  small,  in- 
convenient, uncomfortable  and  frequent- 
ly changed,  so  that  many  obstacles  to 
improvement  must  lie  in  the  way,  until 
a  better  style  is  introduced. 
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ANCIENT    EGYPTIAN   POTTERS. 


This  outline  copy  of  one  of  the  numer- 
ous groups  found  painted  on  the  walls  of 
some  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  edifices, 
gives  some  ideas  of  one  branch  of  manu- 
factures carried  on  by  that  remarkable 
people.  We  have  before  given  a  similar 
representation  of  theii  noode  of  bride- 
making.  One  man  is  here  seen  in  the  act 
of  moulding  a  vessel  with  his  hand,  appar- 
ently with  the  use  of  a  wheel ;  another  is 
handing  to  the  third  vessels  which  have 
been  hardened  and  sim-dried,  ready  for  the 
furnace. 

We  add,  from  notes  of  one  of  Mr.  Glid- 
don's  lectures,  the  following  interesting  re- 
/    marks  on  the  industry  and  skill  of  the 
I   Egyptians. 

^  Geologically  considered,  Egypt  is  a  very 
I  peculiar  country,  the  quarries  of  difierent 
kinds  of  stone,  lying  at  great  distances 
from  each  other  in  distinctly  marked  local- 
ities. If  you  see  a  piece  of  basalt  on  the 
beach  of  the  Mediterranean,  you  know  that 
there  is  no  basaltic  quarry  nearer  than  be- 
tween the  1st  and  2d  cataract ;  and,  when 
you  find  a  block  of  granite  at  Memphis, 
you  know  that  no  granite  exists  but  at  the 
first  cataract — nearer  than  the  peninsula  of 
Mount  Sinai.  Early  civilization  and  ex- 
tended dominion  are  indicated  in  these  facts, 
and  when  we  reflect  upon  them,  we  almost 
think  we  witness  the  work  of  transportation 
going  on ;  that  we  see  the  builders,  and 
the  buildings  themselves  in  process  of  erec- 
tion. 

The  blocks  of  Arabian  limestone  used  in 
the  interior  of  the  pyramids  were  brought 
from  the  ancient  quarries  of  Toorah,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile,  distant  about 
15  or  20  miles  from  each  pyramid.  These 
very  quirries  are  vast  halls  as  it  were  ex- 

4- 


cavated  in  the  living  Rock,  wherein  entire 
armies    might  encamp,   are  adorned  with 
now  mutilated  tablets  recording  the  age  of 
their  respective  opening  by  different  Pha- 
raohs,  not  only  show  the  very  btdi  whence 
the  stupendous    blocks  of    some    of   the 
pyramids  were  taken ;    but  are  in  them- 
selves, works  as  wondrous  and  sublime  as 
the  Memphis  Pyramid !  nay,   at  the  very 
foot  of  these  quarries,    lie  the   countless 
tombs  and  Sarcophagi  of  unnumbered  gene- 
rations of  ancient  quarry  men  !     I'hese^quar- 
ries  are  of  intense  archesological   interest, 
because  the  tablets  in  them    record   that 
stone  was  cut  in  them  for   Memphis,  on 
such  a  day,  such  month,  such  a   year  of 
the  reign  of  such  a  king ;  and  ihe^e  kings 
begin  from  the  remote  times  before  the  16(h 
dynasty,  and,  at  different   intervals  come 
down  through  the  Pharaonio  period  with 
many  of  the  others,  till  we  reach  the  Ptole- 
meuc  epoch — and  end   with  Latm  inscrip- 
tions similar  to  others  in  Egypt,  attesting 
that  "  these  quarries  were  worked"  in  the 
propitious  era  of  our  Lords  and  Emperors 
Severus  and  Antoninus,  thus  enabling  us 
to  descend  almost  step  by  step  from  the  re- 
mote  antiquity  of  2200  years  B.  C,  down 
to  200  years  after  the  Christian  era.     The 
hand  of    modern  barbarism,   prompted  by 
the   dcstructiveness    of     Mohammed    Ah 
has  since  1880  done  more  to  deface  these 
tablets — to  blow  up  many  of  these  halls  in 
sheer  wantonness  than  has  been  eflected  by 
time  in  4000  years  I 

Every  atom  of  the  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  granite  used  in  the  pyramids  was  cut  at 
Syene,  the  1st  cataract  distant  64U  miles. 
The  blocks,  some  of  which  are  40  feet 
long,  had  to  be  cut  out  of  their  beds  uith 
wooden  wedges  and  copper  chisels  ;  then 
polished  wiih  emery  till  they  were  u 
smooth  as  a  looking  glass,  and  then  carried 
by  land  half  a  mile  to  the  river — placed  on 
rafts    and    floated    down     640    miles   to 
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Memphis — ^brought  by  canals  to  the  foot  of 
the  Lybian  ohain^-conveyed  by  land  over 
gigantic  causeways  from  one  mile  to  three 
m  length  to  the  pyramids  for  which  they 
were  intended,  and  then  elevated  by  ma- 
chinery and  placed  in  their  present  posi- 
tion, with  a  skill,  and  a  masonic  precision 
that  has  confounded  the  inost  scientific  £u- 
i|  ropean  engineer  with  amazement  1  The 
very  btisalt  sarcophagi  that  once  held  the 
mummy  of  the  Pharaohs,' in  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  these  pyramidal  mausolea,  8  1*2 
feet  long  by  3  1-2  broad  and  3  deep  were 
all  brought  from  Lower  Nubia,  from  the 
basaltic  quarries  of  the  2nd  cataract,  not 
nearer  than  750  miles  up  the  river. 

Looking  into  the  interior  of  the  pyra* 
mids,  there  is  still  much  to  stagffer  belief-^ 
to  excite  our  admiration.  In  the  pyramid 
of  five  steps,  the  upper  beams  that  support 
the  roof  of  the  chamber  are  of  oakt  larchf 
and  cedar,  not  one  of  which  trees  grows  in 
Egypt,  and  establish  the  fact  of  the  timber 
trade  with  Illyria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Mount 
Lebanon  in  ages  long  before  Abraham! 
In  the  fragments  ol  a  mummy  the  cloth  is 
found  to  be  saturated  with  the  ^'  Pissasphal- 
tum" — Jews'  pitch  or  bitumen  Judiacum, 
compounded  of  v^etable  pitch  from  the 
Archipelago,  and  oi  asphaltum  of  the  Dead 
Sea  in  Palestine ;  we  find  Gum  Arabic  that 
does  not  grow  nearer  than  1200  miles 
from  the  pyramid,  attesting  commerce  with 
Upper  Nubia.  The  gold  leaf  came  from 
the  mines  of  Suakim  on  the  Red  Sea,  or 
from  remote  Fazoglu.  The  liquor  which 
cleansed  out  the  body  of  the  mummy  was 
I  Cedria  the  fluid  rosin  of  the  pinus  cedrus — 
that  grows  not  nearer  than  Syria.  The 
spices  send  us  to  the  Indian  Ocean — the 
aloes  to  Succotra — the  cinnamon  to  Ceylon, 
the  ancient  Taprohane — and  then  the  arts 
and  sciences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pyra- 
mids that  must  have  arrived  at  perfection 
long  before  that  day  are  not  only  themes 
hr  endless  reflections,  but  oblige  us  to  con> 
fess  that  in  knowledge  we-are  yet  children ! 


Earthquake  at  Talcahuano  and  Concepcion 
i^bout  ten  years  ago. — *'  While  the  ship  was 
beating  up  to  the  anchorage,  I  landed  ou  the 
island  of  Qoiriquina.  The  mayor-domo  of 
the  estate  quickly  rode  down  to  tell  me  the 
terrible  news  of  the  great  earthquake  ol  the 
20tb,— 'That  not  a  house  in  Concepcion  or 
Talcahuano  (ihe  port)  was  staudmg;  that 
seventy  villages  were  destroyed  ;  and  that  a 
great  wave  had  almost  washed  away  the 
ruios  of  Talcahuano.'  Of  this  latter  state- 
ment I  soon  saw  abundant  proofs— ^the  whole 
coast  being  strewed  over  with  timber  and 
faroitnre  as  if  a  thousand  ships  had  been 


wrecked.  Besides  chairs,  tables,  book- 
shelves,  &c,  in  great  numbers,  there  wert 
several  ropfs  of  cottages,  which  had  bemi 
transported  almost  whole.  The  storehouses 
at  Talcahuano  had  been  burst  open»  and  great 
bags  of  couon,  yerba»  and  other  valuable 
merchandise  were  scattered  on  ihe  shore. 
During  my  walk  round  the  island,  I  observed 
that  numerous  fragments  ot  rock,  whicht 
from  the  marine  producuons  adhering  to 
them,  must  recently  have  been  lying  in  deep 
water,  had  been  cast  up  on  the  high  b^ch  ; 
one  of  these  was  six  feet  long,  three  broadt 
and  two  thick. 

*'  The  island  itself  as  plainly  showed  the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  earthquake,  as 
the  beach  did  that  of  the  consequent  great 
wave.  The  ground  in  many  parts  was 
fissured  in  north  and  south  lines,  perhaps 
caused  by  the  yielding  of  the  parallel  and 
steep  sides  of  this  narrow  island.— Some  of 
the  fissures  near  the  clifls  were  a  yard  wide. 
Many  enormous  masses  had  already  fallea  on 
the  beach  ;  and  the  inhabitants  thought  that 
when  tne  rains  commenced  far  greater  slips 
would  happen.  The  effect  of  the  vibratioa 
on  the  hard  primary  slate,  which  composes 
the  foundation  of  the  island,  was  still  more 
curious;  the  superficial  parts  of  some  narrow 
ridffes  were  as  completely  shivered  as  if  they 
had  been  blasted  by  gunpowder.  This  ef- 
fect, which  was  rendered  conspicuous  by  the 
fresh  fractures  and  displaced  soil,  must  be 
contioed  to  near  the  surface,  for  otherwise 
there  would  not  exist  a  Mock  of  solid  rock 
throughout  Chile ;  nor  is  this  improbable,  as 
it  is  known  that  the  surface  of  a  vibrating 
body  is  effected  differently  from  the  central 
parfT  It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  same  rea- 
son, that  eanhquakes  do  not  cause  quite  such 
terrific  havoc  within  deep  mines  as  would  be 
expected.  1  believe  this  convulsion  has  been 
more  effectual  in  lessening  the  size  of  the 
island  of  Quiriquina,  than  the  ordinary  weac- 
and-tear  of  the  sea  and  weather  during  the 
course  of  a  whole  century. 

'*  The  next  day  I  landed  at  Talcahuano, 
and  afterwards  rode  to  Concepcion.  Both 
towns  presented  die  most  awfulyet  interest- 
ing spectacle  I  ever  beheld.  To  a  person 
who  had  formerly  known  them,  it  possibly 
might  have  still  been  more  impressive ;  for 
the  ruins  were  so  mingled  together,  and  the 
whole  scene  possessed  so  little  the  air  of  a 
habitable  place,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  its  former  condition.  The  earth- 
quake commenced  at  half  past  eleven  oVJock 
in  the  forenoon.  If  it  had  happened  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  ibe  greater  number  of 
the  inhabitants  (which  in  this  one  province 
amount  to  many  thousands)  must  have  per- 
ished, instead  of  less  than  a  hundred ;  as  it 
was,  the  invariable  practice  of  running  out 
of  doors  at  the  first  trembling  of  the  ground, 
alone  saved  them.  In  Concepcion,  each 
house,  or  row  of  houses,  stood  by  itself,  a 
heap  or  line  of  ruins ;  but  in  Tdcahuano, 
owing  to  the  great  wave,  little  more  than 
one  layer  of   bricks,  tiles,  and  timber,  with 
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here  and  there  part  of  a  wall,  left  Btanding, 
could  be  distinguished.  From  this  circum- 
atance.  Concepcion»  although  not  so  com- 
pletely desolated,  was  a  more  terrible,  and, 
li'  I  may  so  call  it,  picturesque  sischt.  The 
tir*t  shock  was  very  sudden.  The  major- 
domo  at  Quinquina  told  me,  that  the  Brst 
notice  he  receired  of  it,  was  finding  b«Mh  the 
horse  he  rode  and  bimselt  rolling  together  on 
the  ground.  Rising  up,  he  was  agam  thrown 
down.  He  also  lold  me  that  some  cows 
which  were  standing  on  the  steep  side  of  the 
island  were  rolled  into  the  sea.  The  great 
wave  caused  the  desiruciion  ot  many  cattle  ; 
on  one  low  island,  near  tne  head  of  the  bay, 
seventy  animals  were  washed  off  and  drown* 
ed.  It  IS  generally  thought  that  this  has  been 
the  worst  earthquake  ever  recorded  in  Chile  ; 
but  as  the  very  severe  ones  occur  only  after 
long  intervals,  this  cannot  easily  be  known ; 
nor  indeed  would  a  much  worse  shock  have 
made  any  great  difference,  for  the  ruin  was 
now  complete.  Innumerable  small  tremb- 
lings followed  the  great  earthquake,  and 
within  the  first  twelve  days  no  less  than 
three  hundred  were  counted. 

*'  The  most  remarkable  effect  of  this  great 
earthquake  was  the  permanent  upraising  of 
the  land  no  less  than  three  feet.  The  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez — memorable  as  the  soli- 
tary residence  for  years  of  Alexander  Selkirk, 
a  shipwrecked  sailor — was  so  violently  af- 
fected, though  distant  from  Concepcion  360 
miles  to  the  northeast,  that  the  trees  smote 
against  each  other,  and  there  burst  forth  a 
volcano  under  water  close  to  the  shore.  In 
the  Cordilleras,  also,  two  volcanoes  opened  at 
the  same  moment  into  violent  action,  which 
prolMibly  relieved  the  earth  of  the  upheaving 
forces  that  disturbed  her.'* — Darwin's  Journal. 


*' Death  of  the  old  brown  i)o^.'*— Under 
this  head  all  the  Cincinnati  papers  lately  had 
editorial  notices  of  the  death  of  a  nmarkable 
dog  of  that  citv,  well  known  to  the  **  oldest 
inbabitanu*'  The  Herald  says  that  for  twen- 
ty years  past  he  has  resided  there  and  has 
generally  signalized  himself  by  attending 
with  great  sobrietv,  all  grand  processions. 
He  was  buried  with  due  honors  in  the  yard 
belonging  to  the  Gkizette  buildings,  and  it  is 
in  contemplation,  we  learn,  to  rear  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory.  Mr.  Cist  in  his  Adver- 
tiser, has  the  following  notice  of  him : 

^  «  One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  Cin- 
cinnati is  Lear,  the  old  brown  dog,  who  may 
be  seen  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day  in  the 
purlieus  of  our  city  post  office,  and  as  he  has 
not  and  probably  nerer  had  any  owner,  may 
be  numbered  as  one  of  the  familiars  of  that 
establishment 

Amidst  the  various  succession  of  postmas- 
ters—during the  whole  incumbencies  of 
Burke,  Taylor  and  Crawford—amidst  all  the 
presidential  changes  of  Monroe,  Adams, 
Jackson,  Van  Buren,  Harrison,  Tyler  and 
Polk,  he  still  holds  his  post.    How  far  back 


he  made  his  first  appearance  the  oldest  in- 
habitant cannot  tell,  but  I  can  find  several 
who  have  known  and  recollect  him  for 
twenty  years  and  more.  During  this  |H;riod 
he  was  never  known  to  follow  any  individual, 
even  when  tempted  by  caresses  or  the  offer 
of  food :  in  fact  he  has  never  been  known  to 
receive  food  from  any  person,  invariably  re- 
fusing it  when  offered  at  his  post.  He  has 
been  followed  by  persons  curious  to  ascertain 
where  he  feeds,  but  by  some  singuiar  pro- 
cess contrives  to  defeat  their  purpose,  by 
disappearing  the  moment  their  ey«  is  turocd 
to  any  other  object  if  but  for  one  moment. 

In  each  successive  removal  of  the  post 
office,  he  has  always  gone  along,  as  if  con- 
sidering himself  a  part  of  the  establishment. 
In  the  last  case  following  the  first  dray  load 
of  moveables,  and  remaining  at  the  new 
office  ever  since. 

He  attends  all  firemen's  parades,  military 
processions,  political  mass  meetings,  and 
every  funeral  of  note  in  the  city.  At  the 
funeral  pageant,  last  year,  in  memory  of 
General  Jackson,  he  crawled  under  the 
hearse,  and  kept  under  it  the  whole  rout^— 
nearly  two  miles — although  considerably  ex- 
hausted by  the  effort,  the  day  being  oocom- 
monly  sultry  and  close. 

During  the  whole  course  of  his  Jong  life, 
he  has  never  been  known  to  be  meddled 
with  by  other  do^s,  or  to  have  taken  any 
notice  of  his  species,  nor  to  have  received 
any  ill  usage  from  any  individual,  man  or 
boy,  by  whom  he  is  extensively  known  and 
regarded  as  a  privileged  character.  Hun- 
dreds having  business  at  the  post  office,  who 
would  unhesitatingly  kick  any  other  dog  out 
of  the  road,  step  aside  carefully,  however 
great  the  throng,  rather  than  tread  on  or  in- 
sult the  noble  brute.  He  mav  be  seen  occa- 
sionally sunning  himself  at  the  door  of  the 
Trust  Company  or  Franklin  Bank,  or  the 
Bank  Exchange,  but  is  never  guilty  of  lying 
at  the  door  of  a  private  residence.  My 
friend.  Rabbi  Jonas,  who  believes  in  the  trans* 
migration  of  souls,  suggests  that  the  spirit 
which  animates  Lear,  was  once  that  of  a 
public  officer  and  an  individual  of  the  roost 
aristocratic  bearing.  Apart  from  the  asiial 
instincts  and  i^arkable  sagacity  of  dogs, 
there  is  much  that  is  mysteriously  unacconn- 
table  in  the  history  and  habits  of  Lear,  a 
part  only  of  which  are  here  stated." 


To  Remove  Ink  Spots.-^Wei  the  place 
immediately  with  sorrel  or  lemon  juice,  sod 
rub  on  it  hard  white  soap.  Ink  or  iron  mould 
may  be  removed  by  holding  over  a  vessel  of 
boiling  water,  and  squeezing  on  the  juice  of 
sorrel,  then  rubbing  with  dry  salu 


Industry»^l^  you  have  great  talents,  in- 
dustry will  improve  them  ;  if  you  have  bot 
moderate  abilities,  industry  will  supply  the 
deficiency.    Nothing  is  to  be  obtained  with- 
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.THB   COPPER   RBGIOH   OF  IjAKB 

SUPBRIOR. 

(#Vof»  ZMUrs  m  the  ZantsviUe  {Ohio)  Courier.) 

PoRTBR*B  Island^  June  22J,  1S46. 
We  arrived  here  about  ten  days  ago, 
and  since  that  time,  have  been  actively 
employed  in  examining  locutions  and  vis- 
iting the  principal  ravines.     From  Sault 
Ste  Murie  to  this  place,  the  distance  is 
about   180  miles  in  a  direct  line.     The 
true   entrance  to  Lake  Superior  is  be- 
tween Poiut  Iroquois  on  the  south  and 
Gros  Gap  on  the  north.     These  are  bold 
headlands,  situated  about  9  miles  from 
the  Sault,  after  passing  which  the  lake 
begins  to  expand,   but    it   is   not   until 
you  get  beyond  White  Fish  Point,  dis- 
tance 45  miles,  that  you  lose  sight  of 
land.     After    passing    that   point,    you 
launch  out  into  a  boundless  waste  of  wa- 
ters, and  the  first  land  you  discern,  are 
the  lofty  ridges  of  trap  and  conglomer- 
ate, that  form  the  head  of  Keweenaw 
Point.     Formerly,  before  the  introduc- 
tion   of  schooners   upon  the  lake,  this 
point  was  gained  by  coasting,  in  canoes 
and  batteaux,  and  the  distance  travers- 
ed was  about  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five    miles.      By  pursuing    the    former 
course,  you  lose  sight  of  much  of  the 
most  beautiful  scenery  of  the  lake  and 
perhaps  of  the  world,  among  which  may 
be  reckoned  the  Pictured  Kocks,  or  Les 
Portailles,   as    they   are   called   by   the 
French  voyageurs,  a  name  quite  as  appro- 
priate and  descriptive.     Point  Iroquois 
takes  its  name  from  the  massacre  of  a 
large    portion  of  that  tribe    of  Indians, 
as  tar  back  as  1610.     The  Indians  call  it 
Nadoioa-ga-quin-ing — the  place  of  Indian 
bones — for  long  after  that  event  they  lay 
bleaching  on  the  battle  fiield.  Henry,  one 
of  the  earliest  travellers  in  this  region, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  mas< 
sacre.     The  Iroquois  having  made  war 
upon  the  Chippeways  with  the  design  of 
dispossessing   them   of   their    territory, 
encamped  a  thousand  strong,  upon  this 
point,  when  thinking  themselves  secure 
from    their  numbers,   they   indulged   in 
feasting  on  the  bodies  of  their  prisoners. 
The  sight,   however,   of  the   suflerings 
and    immolation   of  their  kindred    and 
friends,  so  brought  upc^n  the  Chippeways 
who    beheld    them   from   the    opposite 
shore,  that  they  determined  to  avenge 
their  deaths   or  perish  in   the  attempt. 
With  the  largest  number  of  warriors  they 
could  collect,  but  which  amounted  to 
only  three   hundred,  they  crossed  the 


^ 


channel.  The  night  was  dark  and  rainy, 
which  favored  their  project.  The  Iro- 
quois, unconscious  of  danger,  were  in 
the  midst  of  their  revels,  and  their  war- 
song  was  occasionally  heard  by  their 
concealed  foe.  When,  at  length,  their 
camp  was  quiet  and  the  occupants  were 
supposed  to  be  buried  in  sleep,  the  Chip- 
peways fell  upon  them,  and  so  fierce  was 
the  onset,  that  but  few  escaped  to  tell 
the  tale  of  their  disaster.  The  Chippe- 
ways lost  but  a  single  man,  and  he  died 
of  a  wound  received  from  an  old  squaw 
who  stabbed  him  with  an  awl. 

From  White  Fish  Point  to  some  dis- 
tance above  Grand  Sable  the  shore  is  li- 
ned with  steep  sandy  cliflTs,  rising  to  the 
height  of  200  or  30O  feet,  and  occasion- 
ally sustaining  a  sickly  growth  of  ever- 
greens, but  for  the  most  part  the  shore 
presents   a  bleak  and   desolate  appear- 
ance.    Ten  or  twelve  miles  below  Grand 
Island  commences  a  series  of  Sandstone 
blufis,   which  extend   to  Granite  Point, 
occasionally  attaining  a  height  of  300  or 
4K)0  feet  above  the  lake.     In  this  range 
occur  the  famous  Pictured  Rocks  which 
rise  perpendicularly  out  of  the  lake  to 
the  height  of  400  feet,  and  present  a  bold 
mural  escarpment,  so  that  for  a  distance 
of  ten  miles  there  is  no  landing.     It  it 
only,  then,  during  the  calmest  weather, 
that  this  great  natural  curiosity  can  be 
inspected.     This  immense  wall  does  not 
extend  in  a  straight  line,  but  is  composed 
of  a  succession  of  curves,  so  uniform  in 
their  appearance   as   to   resemble   huge 
battlements  compared  with  which  all  hu- 
man  structures   dwindle   into    insignifi- 
cance.    The  ruins  from  above,   in   the 
course  of  ages,  have  grooved  out  im- 
mense furrows,  whilst  the  waves  from 
below  have    excavated    arched   caverns 
into  their  sides  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
human   ken.     The   entrance  to   one   of 
these  is  about  30  feet  wide  and  60  high, 
and  after  passing  the  gateway,  it  expands 
into  an  immense  rotunda.     Every  surge 
from  the  lake  carries  the  process  of  ex- 
cavation still  further  into  the  rock,  and 
as  it  rushes  booming   into  the  caverns, 
produces  musical  echoes  which  are  heard 
far  around.     Thus  by  the  action  of  the 
elements  have  been  constructed  castles 
and  domes,  arches  and  minarets,  far  sur- 
passing  in   grandeur  and  magnificence 
the  proudest  monuments  of  human  art.  ^ 

Grand  Island  is  a  continuation  of  this 
formation,  but,  in  the  strife  by  which  it 
was  detached  from  the  main  land,  the  \ 
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irave«  excavated  porliona  of  the  rock 
ind  left  others  BtaDding,  so  tbat  at  a  dis- 
ance  the  voyageur  itnagines  that  he  is 
ioming  to  some  friendly  city  with  its 
lomes  and  turrets,  instead  of  a  bleak 
vad  rock-bound  shore.  There  is  a  tra- 
lition  connected  with  this  island,  which 
s  thus  related  by  Schoolcraft.  A  party 
>f  thirteen  Chippeways  left  this  place  to 
10  to  war  with  the  Sioux.  They  took  a 
'unner  to  witness  their  conduct  in  the 
irar,  and  bear  the  tidings  to  their  kin- 
Ired.  This  thev  did  because  they  had 
)een  reproached  with  cowardice.  They 
toon  fell  in  with  an  advanced  partv  of 
he  enemy,  most  of  whom  they  s]ew> 
The  balance  then  attacked  them,  but 
bey  scorned  to  fly,  and  fought  on  reso- 
utely  until  overpowed  by  numbers  they 
ill  fell.  The  runner  escaped  unharm- 
ed, and  recounted  to  his  tribe  their  deeds 
)f  valor. 

At  Granite  Point,  the  granite  breaks 
hroughthe  sandstone,  forming  hills  from 
^00  to  300  feet  high,  and  extends  thence 
n  a  southwesterly  direction,  through  the 
lorthern  peninstua  of  Michigan.  This 
'orms  the  back  bone,  or  what  Geologists 
;erm  the  *'  anteclinal  axis  "  of  the  mine- 
ral region,  and  is  flanked  by  sandstone 
sxtending  on  Keweenaw  Point,  as  far  as 
Say  de  uris.  There  the  conglomerate, 
I  rock  made  up  of  large  rounded  pebbles 
>f  sandftones  apd  porphyry  cemented 
vith  a  red,  iron  sano,  makes  its  appear- 
mce  resting  on  the  trap.  Between  that 
Point  and  the  little  Montreal  river,  which 
brms  the  boundary  between  Michigan 
md  Wisconsin,  the  country  is  composed 
>f  alternate  ridges  of  trap  and  con- 
rlomerate,  running  in  a  N.  £.  and  S.  W. 
lirection.  These  ridges  are  traversed 
>ccasionally  with  veins  running  generally 
It  riffht  angles  with  the  prolongation  of 
he  ridges,  the  matrix  of  which  consists 
}(  calc  spar,  prehnite,  chlorite  or  amig- 
laloidal  trap,  which,  in  some  cases,  are 
netalliferous.  The  copper  occurs  most 
Vequently  native,  but  the  black  and  grey 
(ulphuret,  the  red  and  black  oxide,  ana 
he  green  carbonate  or  silicate,  are  not 
musual.  Silver  is  also  associated  with 
nost  of  these  ores,  frequently  in  so 
(mall  qnantitiee  as  to  be  too  unproduc- 
ive,  but  at  Copper  Falls,  Eagle  River, 
md  the  Pittsburgh  or  Clifl*  mines,  it  is 
bund  in  such  abundance  as  to  be  far 
nore  valuable  than  the  Copper. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  Geology. 


Profeuor  Liebig. — From  the  German  pa- 
pers recently  received,  we  have  {^ihered 
some  interestinff  particulars  respecting  the 
life  and  labors  of  this  distinflroished  chemist 
He  has  lately  been  elefatea  to  the  rank  of 
baron  by  his  soTereign,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt.  On  bis  appearance  at  the 
capital,  to  present  himself  to  the  Duke,  and 
rpuder  bis  acknowledgements  for  the  honor 
conferred  upon  bim,  he  was  invited  to  the 
ducal  table,  and  received  by  the  court  with 
the  ^eatest  distinction.  The  Grand  Duke 
especially  took  occasion  to  thank  him  for  his 
refoBal  of  the  many  attractive  iavitaiioiis 
which  he  has  received  from  various  quar- 
ters, and  for  his  fixed  determination  to  remaia 
in  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  in  his  present 
sphere  of  usefulness  and  honor  in  the  iTniTer- 
sity  of  Giessen.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Augsburg  Gazette,  writing  from  Darmstadt, 
after  mentioning  these  facts  concerning  Lie- 
big^s  reception  at  court,  presents  some  details 
concerning  his  ordinarv  professional  labofs. 
The  central  point  of  all  these  labors  is  his 
great  chemical  laboratory  which  is  described 
as  '*  a  building,  some  years  ago  greatly  en- 
larged, and  amply  furnished,  which  stretches 
alonff  the  soutbera  side  of  the  town  of  Gies- 
sen.'' Liebig  has  three  assistants  constantly 
at  hand,  who  wait  upon  his  every  move* 
ment. 

He  delivers  lectures  every  day  from  11  to 
12,  accompanied  by  practical  experiments. 
In  the  remaining  part  ot  the  day,  he  super- 
intends the  labors  of  numerous  pnpils  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  laboratory,  or 
withdraws  to  his  study,  adjoining  whieh  is 
his  private  laboratory,  where  he  is  either  o^ 
cupied  himself  or  his  private  assisiaai  under 
his  direction.  Notwithstanding  the  extent  of 
his  public  establishment, .  it  was  found  in- 
sufficient for  the  accommodation  of  his  nu- 
merous pupils.  On  this  account  Ltebeg  erec- 
ted, not  long  ago,  at  his  own  expense,  a  hfg9 
building  as  a  sub-laboratory,  and  in  which 
beginners  receive  their  preliminary  edoca* 
turn.  To  these  details  of  Liebi^'s  public  lUe, 
may  be  added  another  item  of  a  private  na- 
ture.— The  civil  authorities  of  Giessen  have 
lately  presented  him  with  an  estate,  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  having  on  it  a  country 
house  surrounded  by  a  park,  andxContatniB| 
an  arena  of  fiHeen  acres  of  land,  mostly  of 
sandy  soil.  The  land  is  to  be  put  in  order  for 
cultivation,  and  to  be  employed  by  Profesior 
Liebig  chiefly  in  experiments  on  agricultural 
chenustry. — Bo$.  Paper. 


VtUuahU  CompMt^um.— Eight  parts  of 
Zinc  one  of  copper  and  one  'of  iron,  beiag 
combined  by  melting  together,  forms  alloy  as 
hard  as  brass ;  is  very  tenacious,  snd  when 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and  moisture  will 
not  oxidize  and  become  tarnished.  It  is  said 
to  flow  freely  in  casting,  and  will  nr<t  adhere 
even  to  a  metallic  mould. 
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A    STEAM    PRINTING-PRESS. 


We  haye  deferred,  mach  longer  than 
I   we   intended,  the    description  we    pro- 

>  mi^d  OUT  readers  in  the  first  volume,  of 
I  an  improved  printmg  press.  We  gave 
I  descriptioDs  of  the  old  Ramage  press 
I  (pajT*  327,  Vol.  I.),  and  the  first  improve- 

loent*  made,  with  engravingf,  on  pages 
306  and  343,  Vol.  I.  We  now  proceed, 
I  briefly,  to  speak  of  the  pUa  of  the  Cy/tV 
I  i€r  Pr€$m,  which,  tinder  various  forms, 
I  tod  of  different  sizes^  now  perfonn  a 
,  great  put  of  the  most  rapid  printing 
I  done  in  this  conntiy,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
I  land  and  France,  so  fat  as  our  iaforma- 
I  tion  extends. 

Bat  let  the  reader  consider,  for  a  mo- 
I  ment,  the  inconveniences  attending  the 
mtion  of  printing  on  the  old  presses, 
I  which  had  been  in  nse,  we  have  snbstaa- 
I  tial  reasons  for  believing,  for  three  cen- 
'  tnries  and  more.      Ist.   The  foim    of 

>  types  must  be  beaten  hard,  with  two 
I  large  eotton  balls,  covered  with  leather, 
I  and  bespread  with  glutinous  ink,  which 
I  aaffieiently  employed  one  man.  2d.  The 
,  sheet  of  paper  must  be  placed  on  the  tym- 
j  pan,  and  laid  down  upon  the  bed  of  tjrpe, 
j  after  being  confined  by  the  frisket  (see 
(  Vol.  I.  page  SS8).  3d.  The  form  must 
)  be  moved,  with  the  bed,  its  whole  length, 
)  by  the  other  man,  before  each  impres- 
I  aion,  in  order  to  place  it  under  a  square 
j  beard,  called  the  platten,  which  was  to 


be  pressed  down  upon  it.  This  move-  ! 
ment  was  efiected  by  a  windlos,  turned  \ 
by  the  left  hand.  4th,  The  lever  of  the  ] 
screw  was  pulled  by  hia  right  hand,  i 
give  the  impression.  5th.  The  bed  must  < 
be  drawn  back  by  a  reverse  movement  < 
of  the  windlas.  6th.  The  tympan  must  < 
be  raised,  the  frisket  thrown  up,  and  the  i 
aheet,  now  printed  on  one  side,  taken  off  { 
and  laid  upon  a  heap,  to  make  way  for  ', 
the  next ;  which  must  go  through  the  J 
process.  All  this  time  the  pressman  ' 
first  mentioned  was  beating  his  balls  < 
together,  to  keep  the  ink  spread  eqnally  < 
upon  their  surfaces,  occasionally  putting  < 
on  a  little  more.  We  have  a  copy  of  an  < 
old  picture  of  an  ancient  Dutch  printing- 
office,  in  a  Paris  penny  paper,  which  ' 
represents  this  same  operation  as  carried  ) 
on  early  in  the  16th  century.  Indeed,  it  | 
is  enough  to  impress  one  rather  seri- 
ously of  the  amount  of  labor  performed  • 
by  printers  during  the  first  three  cen-  < 
turies  and  more  which  succeeded  the  i 
invention  on  the  art  in  Europe,  to  reflect  < 
upon  the  innumerable  books  which  were  l 
produced ;  many  of  them  of  enormous  j 
size.  Truly,  we  men  of  the  19tb  cen-  , 
tnry  owe  much  to  aome  of  our  prede-  '. 
ceesors,  who  had  a  desperate  contest  to  < 
carry  on  against  ignorance  and  supeisti-  < 
tion,  but  were  happily  borne  throngb.  < 
With  all  this  aevere  personal  labor,  the  \ 
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best  presses  and  the  best  workmen  rarely 
pretended  to  work  off  more  than  two 
thousand  sheets  ib  a  day ;  or  half  that 
number  printed  on  both  sides. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  press  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  The  bed  of  type  b 
was  placed,  as  before,  on  horizontal  sup* 
porters,  but,  so  that  it  might  be  moted 
with  the  utmost  ease,  running  over  small 
friction- wheels.  Over  it  was  the  inking- 
roller,  made  of  a  compound  of  glue  and 
molass'^s,  and  nearly  of  the  consistency 
of  India-rubber,  which  was  moved  by 
the  passage  of  the  bed,  and  had  the  ink 
supplied  and  distributed  by  several  other 
rollers,  moved  by  cog-wheels.  The 
■beets  of  paper  were  pushed  forward, 
one  by  one,  by  a  boy  or  girl,  from  a 
heap  on  the  supply  board,  c,  and  seized  by 
nippers,  tapes  and  cords,  which  moved  it 
smooth  and  with  unvarying  certainty  to 
the  cylinder,  and  round  it,  just  in  time 
to  meet  the  bed  of  type  as  it  came  from 
under  the  inking-roller,  and  was  passing 
under  the  cylinder.  In  an  instant  the 
impression  is  given,  and  the  sheet  is 
moved  away  by  the  tapes  and  cords, 
which  resume  their  motion,  and  carry  it 
under  the  supply  board,  where  another 
boy  \vaits  to  receive  it. 

The  heavy  bed  of  type  now  reaches 
the  end  of  its  course  in  this  direction, 
and  is  to  return.  It  strikes  a  spiral 
spring  and  rebounds,  while  the  cog-wheel 
which  brought  it  in  thus  far  is  instantly 
reversed  by  the  turning  of  an  universal 
joint,  and  back  it  flies  to  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  machine.  One  of  the 
most  surprising  parts  of  the  complex 
operation  was  the  lifting  of  the  cylin- 
der, which  was  raised  by  small  springs 
just  in  time  to  let  the  bed  pass  under 
without  touching.  All  these  movements 
were  given  to  the  diflerent  parts  by  a 
single  heavy  fly* wheel,  at  first  turned  by 
one  or  two  men,  afterwards  by  a  mule, 
and  now  by  steam. 

The  original  inventor  of  a  press  pf 
this  kind  was  an  ingenious  Scotchman, 


of  a  most  estimable  and  religious  charac- 
ter, named  Napier,  who  brought  it  into 
use  in  London  about  the  year  1821.  The 
first  ever  in  this  country  was  brought 
out  by  Mr.  John  Sf.  Walker,  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  New  York  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser ;  who  went  to  England  to  pro- 
cure it  for  the  use  of  that  piper  and  the 
New  York  American.  After  it  had  print- 
ed those  papers  for  some  time,  Mr.  Hoe  of 
this  city  began  to  construct  presses  oo 
the  same  plan,  and  after  making  various 
improvements,  he'  and  other  ingenious 
American  mechanics  have  supplied  the 
country  with  multitudes  of  excellent 
construction  and  most  rapid  execution. 
Cylinder-presses,  double  as  well  as  sin- 
gle, are  now  very^  numerous,  and  may 
be  heard  at  all  hours  of  the  night  as  well 
as  of  the  day  rumbling  and  rattling,  in 
basement  stories,  in  cellars,  and  even  un- 
der the  sidewalks— especially  in  neigh- 
borhoods where  daily  newspapers  are 
printed — as  in  the  upper  parts  of  Nassau 
street,  Ann  street,  <9cc.  When  there  is 
great  news,  and  the  people  and  news- 
boys crowd  around  the  doors  for  the 
new  edition,  the  steam  is  often  pressed, 
and  the  movement  hurried  so  fast  that» 
instead  of  250,  not  less  than  4,000!  sheets 
are  printed  in  an  hour  on  one  double- 
cylinder  press. 
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The  Indian  Treaty.— The  Austin  (Texas) 

Democrat,  gives  the  particulars  of  the  nreaty 

concluded  between  Gov.  Butler,   the  U.  S. 

Commissioner,  and  various  tribes  of  Indians* 

at  the    Council  Springs,   upon   the    Upper 

Brazos,  on  May  16th.     Eleven  tribes  were 

fully  represented,  and  all  the  chiefs  signed 

the  treaty,  and  declared  their  determioauon 

to  assist  in  punishing  all  who  might  violate 

it.    One  of  the  objects  of  the  delegation  of 

Indians  who  have  accompanied  Gov.  Bmler 

to  Washington  City,  is  to  fix  upon  a  line  of 

boundary,  wiihin  which  to  restrict  the  oee«- 

pation  of  the  Indians.    The  points  settled  hf 

the  treaty  are  thus  enumerated: 

The  Indians  acknowledge  themselves  ua- 
der  the  protection  of  the  United  States*  and 
recognize  no  other  authority,  pledging  tbefs- 
selves  to  perpetuate  amity   and   friendship 
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with  the  people  of  the  U.  States,  and  all 
other  frieodly  Indiaos.    They  agree  not  to 
foroi  alliances  with  the  eoemies  of  the  coan- 
(rj,  and  to  ^ive  notice  of  any  contemplated 
invasion  or  impending  danger.    Each  tribe  is 
to  give  notice  of  any  riolation  of  the  treaty 
on  the  part  of  any  other.    They  are  to  crive 
op    all     prisoners,    and  aid   the  auihoriiies 
of  the  United  States  in  obtaining  them.    They 
pledife  themselres  to  desist  from  all  murder 
and  depredsiion,  and  surrender  all  ofTeoders, 
to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  the  Uiuted  States. 
The  United  States  have  the  right  to# estab- 
lish agencies  and  trading  houses  among  them, 
and  to  establish  military   posts,  &c.     They 
coQcede  to  the  United    States  the  right  of    . 
control  over  all    trade  and  intercourse,   and 
will,  in  no  instance,  seek  personal  redress  for 
iajories  either  to  persons  or  property,  but  will 
ia  sueh  cases  apply  to  the  U.  States  agent. 
Tbey  cpncede  the  rigbt  to  introduce  amooff 
ihem    ministers  of  the  Gospel   and   school 
teachers.    They  agree  to  prohibit  the  iniro- 
doctioo  of  spirituous  liquors  among   them, 
and  to  give  notice  of  the  violation  ^f  this 
provision.    The  United  Sates,  in  considera- 
tion of  these  stipulations  on  the  part  of  sev- 
eral Indian  tribes  represented  at  the  treat]^, 
agree  to  make  peace  for  them  with  all  their 
eaeinies,  to  give  them  presents  every  fall,  dLc., 
as  osnal  in  similar  treaties.      E  se-qua-t-as 
and   Mescalaros,  numberinsr  together  about  • 
5000  souls,  who  are  branches  oT  the  Lilians 
and  allies  of  the  Camaoches,  and  came  re- 
cently from  the  Mexican  prairies,  are  included 
among  the  tribes  represented  at  the  treaty. 
The  Camanehes  are  anxious  toconciliaie  them\ 


An  Amazonian  Forest. — '<  The  road  leads 
nearly  the  whole  way  through  a  deep  un- 
broken forest,  of  a  density  and  a  magnitude 
of  which  I  had,  before  penetrating  it,  but  a 
faiac   conception.^   Notwithstanding    this  is 
one  of  the  most  public  roads  leading  to  or 
from  the  city,  yet  it  is  only  for  a  short  dis- 
tance passable    for  carriages:    indeed,  the 
braoches  of  trees  are  not  unfreqaently  in  the 
way  of  the  rider  on  horseback.     A  ne^^'o  is 
teot   through   the  path  periodically  with  a 
sabre,    to    clip    the    increasing  foliage  and 
bianehea  before  thev  become  too  formidable : 
thus    the  road   is   kept  open  and  pleasant. 
Notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  these 
re^ona  at  noonday,  and  the  danger  of  too 
much  exposure  to  its  'rays,  yet  an  agreeable 
coolness  always  pervades  those  retreats  of  an 
Amazonian    forest,    whose    lofty  and    um* 
bra^eoas    canopj    is    almost  impenetrable. 
The  brilliancy  of'^the  sun's  glare  is  mellowed 
by  inonmerable  reflectians  upon  the  polished 
avnrfaee  of  the  leaves.    Many  of  the  trees  are 
kably  straight,  and  very  tall. — Some  of 


them  are  decked  from  top  to  bottom  with 
splendid  flowers  and  parasites,  while  the 
trunks  and  bouffhs  of  nearly  all  are  interlaced 
with  innumerable  runners  and  creeping  vines. 
*«Thes*  ptanu  form  a  singular  feature  of 
the  more  fertile  regions  of  Brazil.    But  it  it 


on  the  borders  of  the  Amazon  that  they  ap- 
pear in  their  greatest  strength  and  luxuriance. 
They  twist  around  the  trees,  climbing  up  to 
their  tops,  then  grow  down  to  the  ground, 
and  taking  root,  spring  up  again,  and  cross 
from  bough  to  buus^h  and  from  tree  to  tree, 
wherever  the  wind  carries  iheii  limber  shoots, 
till  the  whole  woods  are  hung  with  their 
garlanding.  This  vegetable  cord  is  some- 
times so  closely  interwoven  that  it  has  the 
appearance  of  net- work,  which  neither  birds 
nor  beasts  can  easily  pass  through.  Some 
of  the  stems  are  as  thick,  as  a  man's  arm. 
They  are  round  or  square,  and  sometimes  tri- 
angular, and  eve.i  pentangular.  Tliey  srow 
in  Knots  and  screws,  and  indeed  in  every  pos« 
sible  contortion  to  which  they  may  be  bent. 
To  break  them  is  impossible. — Sometimes 
they  kill  the  tree  which  supports  them,  and 
occasionally  remain  standing  erect,  like  a 
twisted  column,  after  the  trunk  which  they 
have  strangled  has  mouldered  within  their 
involutions.  Monkeys  delight  to  ply  their 
gambols  upon  this  wild  riggin?;  but  they 
are  now  scarce  in  the  neighborhood  of  Para. 
Occasionally  their  chatter  is  heard  ai  a  dis- 
tance, mingled  with  the  shrill  cry  of  birds ; 
but  generally  a  deep  stillness  prevails,  ad- 
ding grandeur  to  the  native  majesty  of  these 
forests. '^ — Kidder^ $  Brazil. 


The  Greatest  Iron  Gun  ever  Cast  Tc/.— 
Yesterday  afternoon  another  stupendous  piece 
of  ordnance  was  caat  at  Algier's  Foundry, 
South  Boston,  which,  when  finished,  will  ex- 
ceed Capt.  Stockton's  celebrated  *<  Peace- 
maker," by  5000  pounds  in  weight.  The 
arrangements  for  the  operation  were  com- 
menced in  the  morning,  by  fHIiog  the  fur- 
naces with  metal,  and  firing  up.  The  quan- 
tity of  metal  u«ed  was  about  46,000  pounds, 
and  the  am  )unt  of  coal  consumed  in  reducing 
it  to  the  requisite  state  of  fusion  was  eight 
chaldrons.  At  6  o'clock,  P.  M.,  repeated  ex- 
periments having  been  made  with  it  in  small 
quantities,  the  metal  was  pronounced  to  be  in 
a  tit  condition  for  use,,  and  the  frand  opera- 
tion of  dasting  was  commenced.  The  two 
furnaces  were  tapped,  and  the  boiling  and 
blazing  liquid  gushed  forth,  ru&hing  and  leap- 
ing through  the  iron  canals,  which  emptied 
mto  the  sides  of  the  mould,  sunk  twelve  feet 
into  the  ground.  The  flaming  streams  con- 
tinued to  run  for  fifteen  minutes  down  through 
the  iron  flask,  or  shell  of  the  mould,  the  metal 
in  the  meantime  bubbling  and  revolvin?  as  it 
rose  in  the  inner  shaft  of  sand,  which  in  fact 
formed  the  actual  mould  for  the  cannon. 
The  metal  having  reached  the  level  of  the 
mould,  a  supplementary  or  cap  mould  was 
put,  and  filled  with  some  tons  oi  metal  pour- 
ed it  from  a  crane  ladle.^ 

The  object  of  this  addition  is  to  give,  by 
means  of'^dead  weight  above,  steadiness  to 
the  process  of  chrystalization  in  that  portion 
of  the  mass  out  of  which  the  cannon  is  to  be 
turned.  Ten  days  will  elapse  before  the 
metal  will  become  sufficiently  cool  to  admit 
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of  ihe  remoral  of  the  flask,  by  diggm?  awmy 
the  compact  ground  in  whicb  it  stands  em- 
bedded ;  and  then,  in  the  space  of  five  weeks, 
the  gun  can  be  finished  and  got  ready  (or 
mounting  on  Fort  George,  in  our  harbor,  for 
which  it  is  designed. 

The  casting  was  done  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Mr.  Alger  and  Col.  Bomford, 
ihe  inventor  of  thi8«pecies  of  ordnance,  to  the 
first  specimen  of  whch  Thos.  Jefferson,  in 
1809,  gave  the  name  of  the  •*  Columbiad." 

The  weight  of  the  irun,  when  finished,  will 
be  25,000  pounds,  tenorih,  10  feet ;  diame-- 
ler  at  the  base  ring,  39  inches  ;  length  of 
chamber,  13  inches;  diameter  of  chamber,  9 
inches ;  length  of  bore,  9  ieet  1  in. ;  diame- 
ter of  bore,  12  inch.  Weigrht  of  round  shot 
which  it  will  carry,  230  lbs.;  weight  of 
shell,  180  lbs.  Range  of  shot  or  shell,  3^ 
miles— being  ^  of  a  mile  greater  than  the  re- 
corded performance  of  the  largest  and  latest 
inveoied  mortar  in  England,  and  hall  a  mile 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  gun  in  the  castle  of 
San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  at  Vera  Cruz. 

The  cost  of  this  immense  instrument  for 
harbor  defence  will  not  exceed  $1700;  or 
one  sixth  of  the  cost  of  the  wrought  iron  guo 
procured  iix  England  by  Capt.  Stockton. 

MEXICAN  RANCliEROS. 
The  Ledger  gives  the  followinor  description 
of  these  people.  The  Rancheros,  part  of  the 
material  of  the  Mexican  army,  are  half  In- 
dian and  half  Spanish  in  their  extraction  : 
fraunt,  shrivelled,  though  muscular  in  their 
rames,  and  dark  and  svvarthy  visaged  :  these 
men  are  the  A.abs  o(  the  American  con- 
tinent. Living  half  of  the  time  in  the  sad- 
dle, for  they  are  unrivalled  horsemen,  with 
lasso  in  baud,  thev  traverse  the  vast  plains  in 
search  of  the  buAalo  and  wild  horse.  The 
killing  of  these  animals,  and  the  preparation 
and  sale  of  their  hides,  are  their  sole  means 
of  livelihood.  Their  costume  generally  con- 
sists of  a  pair  of  tough  hide  leggings,  with 
saddles  of  the  same  material,  bound  together 
with  leathern  thongs,  over  which  is  a  blanket 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre  large  enoug:h  to  al- 
low the  head  to  be  thrust  out,  and  which  falls 
not  ungracefully  over  their  shoulders,  leavuiff 
ample  room  for  the  play  of  their  arms.  Add 
to  this  a  broad  straw  sombrerot  and  the  lasso 
hanging  ready  for  use  in  his  girdle,  and  you 
have  the  Ranchero  as  he  appears  in  time  of 
peace,  ioin  to  this  a  lance  with  a  sharp 
spear  head,  and  bis  belt  plentifully  supplied 
with  pistols  and  knives,  and  you'  hare  the 
Ranchtro  as  a  member  of  a  troop  of  ban- 
ditti, or  a  soldier  m  a  body  of  cavalry.  Their 
power  of  enduring  fatigue  is  almost  inex- 
haustible, and  a  scanty  meal  per  day  of  jerk 
beef  and  plantain  suffices  them  during 
months.  These  are  the  men  who  comprise 
the  great  body  of  the  Mexican  cavalry,  and 
they  are  to  the  armies  of  that  .lation  what 
the  Cossacks  are  to  the  Russian— ever  on  the 
alert ;  never  to  be  surprised,  and  untiring  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  foe,  when  plunder,  no 
matter  how  trifling,  is  to  be  obtained. 
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FRIENDS  ARE  ALL  AROUND  US. 

Friends  are  all  around  us. 

Even  the  little  child 
Loves  the  stranger  whom  he  met 

Who  looked  on  him  and  smiled. 
Friends  are  all  around  us. 

If  as  friends  we  greet 
Those  whom  in  our  journeying 

On  life*s  worn  way  we  meet. 

Friends  are  all  around  us ; — 

By  a  kindly  Word, 
By  a  look  of  sympathy 

The  loneliest  heart  is  stirred* 
Do  not  all  our  footsteps 

To  the  same  home  tend  ? 
Why  should  not  each  one  of  u« 

Be  to  each  a  iriead  ? 

Does  the  |>ure  dew,  glistening 

On  the  fair  wild  rose, 
Shun  the  dark,  unlovely  waed 

That  beside  it  grows  ? 
Does  the  bun  beam,  shining 

On  the  stately  dome, 
Lose  its  lustre  when  it  rests 

On  the  peasant's  home  I 

If  one  heart  grows  lighter 
By  oar  words  made  glad— 

If  one  weary  spirit. 
Drooping,  faint  and  sad, 

Half  forgets  its  anguish 
For  a  little  whiU 


Is  it  Yain  for  us  to  speak 
Vain  for  us  to  smile  ? 

One  word  kindly  spoken, 

Simple  tlioogh  It  be,  " 
Is  often  sweetest  musie 

In  the  hour  of  a^ooy ; 
One  look,  kindly  given. 

When  the  lips  move  not, 
Mav  be  treasured  in  the  heMt» 

lte*er  to  be  forgot* 

There's  an  '<  open  sesame** 

To  each  human  heart. 
At  whose  magic  sound,  at  onee 

Freely  thrown  apart. 
Are  (iie  close-barred  portak 

Of  its  deepest  cell. 
Bidding  us  in  frtendeliip's  name 

Enter  in  and  dwell. 

Friends  are  all  aronnd  as :— > 

There's  a  gentle  tone 
Whereso'er  we  wander, 

Answering  to  our  own. 
Do  not  all  our  footsteps 

To  the  same  home  tend  f 
Why  should  not  each  one  of  ns 

Be  to  each  a  friend  ? — Selea§d* 
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HOW  TO  GROW  RICH. 

In  the  first  place,  make  up  your  mind 
to  accomplish  whatever  you  undertaka, 
decide  upon  some  particular  employ  men t^ 
and  then  persevere  in  it.  '*  All  difRcul- 
ties  are  overcome  hy  diliigance  and  assi- 
duity." 

Be  not  afraid  to  work  with  your  own 
hands,  and  diliigently  too.  ^*A  cat  in 
gloves  catches  no  mice."  *'  He  who  re- 
mains in  the  mill  grinds,  not  he  who 
goes  and  comes." 

Attend  to  your  own  business,  and  ne- 
Ter  trust  it  to  another.  "A  pot  that 
belongs  to  many,  is  ill  stirred  and  worse 
boiled." 

Be  frufi^l.  "  That  which  will  not  make 
a  pot,  wiU  make  a  pot  lid."  "  Save  the 
pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of 
themselves." 

Be  abstemious.  "Who  danties  love, 
shall  beggars  prove." 

Rise  early.  «*  The  sleeping  fox  catch- 
es no  poultry."  "  Plow  deep  while  slug- 
gards sleep,  and  you  will  have  corn  to 
sell  and  keep." 

Treat  every  one  with  respect  and  civi- 
lity. "Every  thing  is  gained  and  no- 
thing lost  by  courtesy."  Good  manners 
insure  success." 

Never  anticipate  wealth  from  any  other 
source  than  labor ;  especially  n^ver  place 
dependence  upon  becoming  the  posses- 
sor of  an  inheritance.  "  He  who  waits 
for  dead  men's  shoes,  may  have  to  go  a 
long  time  bare  foot."  "He  who  runs 
after  a  shadow,  has  a  wearisome  race." 

Above  all  things  never  despair.  "  God 
is  where  he  was."  "  Heaven  helps  those 
who  help  themselves.'' 

Follow  implicitly  these  precepts,  and 
nothing  can  hinder  you  from  accumula- 
ting.— Western  paper. 
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MECHANIC  ARTS. 

STRS!fOTH  OF  CoHDS. — The  bost  mode 
of  estimating  the  strength  of  a  cord  of 
hemp,  is  to  multiply  by  200  the  square 
of  iu  number  of  inches  in  girth,  and  the 
product  will  express  in  pounds  the  prac- 
tical strain  it  may  safely  be  loaded  with. 
For  cables,  multiply  by  120  instead  of 
200.  The  ultimate  strain  is  probably 
double  this.  For  the  utmost  strength 
that  a  cord  will  bear  before  it  breaks,  a 
good  estimate  will  be  formed  by  uking 
one-fifth  of  the  square  of  the  girth  of 


the  cord  to  express  the  tons  it  will  carry. 
This  is  about  double  the  rule  for  practice 
just  given  above,  and  is,  even  for  an  ul- 
terior measure,  too  great  for  tarred  cord- 
age, which  is  always  weaker  than  white. 
In  cables,  the  strength  when  twisted,  is 
to  the  strength  when  the  fibres  are  par- 
allel, as  about  three  to  four. — J^Tew  York 
Mechofiic, 


IOWA. 


Constitution  adopted — the  State  Con- 
vention held  at  lou'a  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  Constitution  adjourned  on  the 
19th  uTt.  and  presented  to  the  people 
what  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  Constitu- 
tion. It  availed  itself  of  the  various  de- 
sirable provisions  of  the  several  State 
Constitutions,  as  well  as  of  the  United 
States.  The  boundary  of  the  State  runa 
up  the  Des  Moines  river,  and  along  the 
Missouri  boundary,  and  up  the  Missouri 
river  to  the  middle  of  the  main  channel 
of  the  Big  Sioux  river.  The  State,  ac- 
cording to  the  boundaries  of  the  new 
Constitution,  will  contain  about  50,000 
square  miles,  or  thirty-two  millions  of 
acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  world; — 
which,  divided  into  farms  of  100  seres 
each,  would  make  three  hundred  and 
twenty-two  thousand  farms.  Suppose 
each  farm  to  contain  six  persons,  Iowa 
would  have  a  population  of  almost  two 
millions. 

The  new  Constitution  provides  that 
any  free  white  person  may  vote  who  has 
been  a  resident  of  the  State  one  year,  and 
of  the  county  twenty  days.  Sessions  of 
the  Legislature  to  be  held  biennially; 
the  members  of  the  house  to  be  elected 
for  two  years,  and  those  of  the  Senate 
four.  The  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor 
is  to  be  dispensed  with ;  the  Governor 
to  be  chosen  for  four  years ;  his  salary 
not  to  exceed  $1000  for  the  first  ten 
years ;  that  of  the  Judges  the  same. 
The  members  of  the  Legislature  are  to 
be  paid  $2  per  day  for  fifty  days;  after 
that  $1.  District  Judges  to  be  elected 
by  the  people.  Banking  is  prohibited, 
and  all  corporations  to  be  provided  for 
by  general  laws,  the  stockholders  to  be 
subject  to  such  liabilities  as  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  by  law. — Western  paper. 

To  Candy  Fruil.^Tske  it  from  the  syrup, 
drain  it  dry,  anJ  roll  ii  in  finely-powdered 
sugar,  and  set  it  on  a  sieve  in  an  oven,  to 
dry. 
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BACHELDER'S    CORN-PLANTER. 


This  (says  Mr.  Allen,)  is  the  best  ma- 
chine we  have  yet  seen  for  planting  corn. 
The  seed  in  pui  into  the  hopper  above  the 
beam,  and  as  the  horse  movea  along',  the 
share  below  opens  the  furrow;  the  corn 
ii  then  dropped  by  arms  moving  hori- 
zontally. These  arms  have  holes  in  them 
of  a  proper  size  to  receive  any  required 
number  of  graiim,  and  hs  they  pass  in 
and  out  or  the  hopper  the  holes  are  sure 
to  be  filled  with  the  seed,  which  is  sure- 
ly dropped  into  a  tube  conducting  it  to 
the  bottom  of  the  drill  made  by  the  share 
which  U  so  formed  that  it  passes  under 
the  surface  at  any  required  depth,  and 
deposilo  the  grain  without  turning  over 
the  earth.  A  triangular  iron  follows  to 
remove  all  lumps  and  stones,  and  a  roller 
to  compress  the  earth  over  the  seed. 
The  dropping  of  the  seed  is  always  vi- 
sible to  the  operator,  and  thus  ensures 
his  work  being  perfectly  well  done.  The 
arms  are  m.ide  to  drop  the  corn  Dearer 
or  further  opart  by  dijfereiit  sized  wheels 
fastened  on  the  crunk,  moving  the  arms 
quieber  or  slower  as  required.  Those 
UBiially  mide  here  drop  from  two  feet 
to  four  feet  apart,  as  wished.  The  ma- 
chine requires  n  small  horse  or  mule  to 
draw  it,  and  with  a  boy  to  teud  it  and 
drive,  will  plant  two  to  four  acres  per 
day,  according  to  the  width  of  the  rows 
apart.     Price  $10  00  to  $16  00. 

PBEPAKATION  OF  WOOL. 
More  thnn  one-hnlf  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can Fleece  Wool  exported  from  the 
United  Slates  of  the  last  year's  clip  was 
owned  and  shipped  by  myaclf  and  by 
others  having  a  joint  interest  with  me. 
The  purchases  were  all  made  at  the  low- 
est point  of  the  senson,  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  October  last.  The  result  his 
been  a  net  loss  of  $5993,  and  ISj  bales 
of  wool  yet  uDsold — equal  only  to  the 
fraction  of  a  peony  sterling  on  each 
poond;  and  this  loss  arose  from  causes 
unnecessary,  easily  avoided,  and  entirely 


within  the  control  of   parties    in  this 
country. 

The  prices  of  United  States  Fleece  ( 
Wool  are  afiected  very  injuriously  in  ' 
foreign  markets  by  its  unclean  coadi- 
tion.  It  contains  too  much  oil,  and  yolk,  ^ 
and  dirt.  The  sheep  are  generally  wash*  < 
ed  with  too  little  care,  and  run  too  long  | 
after  washing  before  shearing.  A  large  ' 
portion  of  the  wool  from  thiscause  must  < 
pass  through  the  bands  of  those  whtt  ' 
sort  it  and  scour  it  in  soap  and  water,  be-  ' 
for*  it  is  sold  to  the  manufacture  re.  J 

The  wool  itself  is  of  superior  staple,   ' 
and  while  upon  the  sheep  is  inferior  to  J 
no  other  in  the  world,  of  equal  grade;   ' 
and  it  may  be  safely  stated,  that  every 
pound   of    oil,  or   other  worthless    sub- 
stance, will,  in  the  English  markets,  de- 
duct from  (he  value  of  the  wool  contain-   | 
ing  it,  the  price  at  least   of  two   pounds   < 
of   wool.      English    manufacturers    and 
staplers  before  purchasing,  open  a  por- 
tion of  the  fleeces,  and  examine  careful- 
ly, not  only  the  firmness  but  the  Hrtitgtk 
of  the  staple,  and  its  condition  through-   I 
out. 

Directions  for    Walking  Shetp The   j 

first  important  operation  in  preparing  our  < 
fleece  wool  for  export,  is  to  properly  | 
cleanse  it  before  shearing.  The  sheep  • 
shuuld  be  washed  in  clean  running  water  \ 
— the  water  must  run  freely  tnraugh  ' 
every  part  of  the  fleece,  and  the  wool  ', 
and  every  part  of  it  should  be  pressed  • 
and  worked  with  the  hands  while  under 
the  water,  until  the  dirt  and  oil  are  t> 
moved,  and  the  water  runt  off  ctiar.  . 
The  shearing  should  then  take  place  as  ', 
soon    as   the   sheep   become    dry  after 

Then    comes    the    tying    np    of   the 

All  the  loose  locks,  clippings  and  t^a, 
and  every  thing  unclean,  or  of  an  ioferi-   i 
or  quality,  and  tbe  coarse  wool  from  I 
thighs,  if  there  l>e  any,  should  be  wholly  < 
rejected  ;  and  the  fleeces  tied  up  firmly  \ 
so  as  to  keep  their  shape,  and  show  as  ii 
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cnstomarr,  the  best  part  of  the  fleece  on 
the  oatside. 

This  terminates  the  wool-grower's 
part — but  I  will  here  remark,  that  sheep 
should  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
UDiformly  good  health  and  flesh,  because 
every  portion  of  the  staple  or  fibre  of 
the  wool  which  grows  while^  the  sheep 
is  very  poor  from  disease  or  want  of 
food,  has  80  little  strength  as  to  break  in 
working ;  and  if  this  weak  growth  takes 
place  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  it  destroys 
the  fleece  for  many  purposes. 

Sorting  and  Sacking. — The  next  step 
is  to  properly  sort  and  sack  the  fleeces 
and  direct  them  to  the  best  market.  This 
is  the  merchant's  part,  and  more  than  a 
shipper's  profit  depends  upon  its  being 
performed  understand ingly. 

In  England  each  manufacturer  devotes 
his  attention  to  one  particular  decription 
of  goods,  for  which  his  machinery  has 
been  constructed,  and  he  makes  no  other. 
The  makers  of  each  kind  of  goods  have 
established  themselves  mostly  together 
in  some  one  part  o{  the  kingdom,  where 
they  have  a  wool  market  of  their  own, 
in  which  they  seek  for  the  qualities  and 
descriptions  suitable  for  their  purpose, 
and  will  buy  no  other.  The  broad*cloth 
makers  In  the  west  of  England ;  the 
worsted  combers  of  Yorkshire  ;  the  flan- 
nel manufacturers  of  Roshdale ;  and 
those  that  make  hosiery  iA  Nottingham, 
purchase  in  their  several  markets  a  sup- 
ply suitable  only  for  their  own  machine- 
ry. So  nice  does  this  discrimination 
run,  that  the  fleeces  of  fine  wool,  taken 
from  the  sheep  of  one  year  old  which 
were  never  before  shorn,  are  mostly  sent 
to  one  part  of  the  country,  and  there 
sold  for  one  purpose,  and  the  fleeces  ta- 
ken from  the  same  sheep  the  next  year, 
are  sent  to  another  part  of  the  country, 
and  there  wrought  into  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  goods.  Thus  it  is  of 
very  great  importance  ihixXJUect  wool  for 
shipment,  before  it  goes  on  board,  should 
be  sorted  and  racked  according  to  the 
grades  of  foreign  manufacturers  and 
suitable  for  their  purpose,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  sold  directly  to  them ;  other- 
wise, even  if  clean  and  in  %ood  order 
it  must  pass  first  through  other  hands, 
that  re-sort  it,  re-sack  it,  and  distribute 
it  to  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  at  con- 
siderable expense. 

Size  of  Bales, — The  size  of  the  bales 
is  the  next  thing  to  be  kept  in  view.    I 


have  paid  on  large  shipments  as  high 
as  one  dollar  per  bale  for  *^  dock  dues," 
without  reference  to  the  size  of  bales, 
while  at  some  ports  the  charge  is  less 
than  one-tenth  part  of  that  sum. 

Customs  in  England  give  the  purchas- 
er an  allowance  on  each  bale  called  ^*  the 
draft ;"  but  the  amount  thus  given  varies 
in  thediflerent  markets.  [  have  accounts 
of  sales  made  in  diflerent  places,  in 
which  2  lbs.  and  3  lbs.  and  4  lbs.  and  even 
8  lbs,  per  bale  is  deducted  for  the  draft, 
without  reference  to  the  size  of  the  bale. 
This  is  established  by  the  ancient  usas^e 
of  the  diflerent  marksts,  and  must  be 
complied  with.  The  bales  should  there- 
fore be  of  a  size  suited  to  their  destina- 
tion ;  but  not  too  large,  else  they  will  not 
be  lifted,  but  rolled  over  the  docks  and 
streets.  Each  sack  should  be  firmly 
packed  by  a  man  inside,  but  never  pressed 
by  machinery,  and  every  fleece  of  weak 
staple  carefully  rejected,  and  (hose 
fleeces  packed  by  themselves. 

The  Shipment.—The  wool  should  be 
placed  on  board  dry  ;  with  the  sacking 
whole  and  clean,  and  should  always  be 
sent  as  Wghi  freight  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  vessel  Our  wool  contains  too  much 
oil  and  gummy  matter  to  be  placed  low 
in  the  ship,  with  heavy  weights  pressing 
upon  it,  without  being  in  some  degree  in<* 
jured  by  matting  together. 

This  closes  the  part  of  the  American 
merchant. 

Within  the  past  year,  I  have  sent  more 
or  less  wool  to  every  part  o(  England, 
and  to  Wales,  and  to  Scotland,  compris- 
ing the  various  qualities  grown  m  Illi- 
nois, iVIichignn,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Yofk,  and  Vermont.  Nearly  every  in- 
voice was  accompanied  with  an  intima- 
tion that  it  was  not  sent  so  much  with 
a  view  to  profit  as  to  try  their  nrmrket, 
and  hoping  to  receive  in  return  suitable 
dii%ctions  or  suggestions  for  a  better 
method  of  preparing  and  shipping  such 
wools  to  England.  The  result  has  been 
a  voluminous  correspondence,  giving 
ample  details,  and  all  the  particulars  re- 
quired. It  is  from  this  correspondence 
and  the  results  of  those  actual  sales,  as 
well  as  from  personal  observation  and  in- 
formation, that  I  venture  the  opinions 
already  expressed.  I  trust  that  past  er- 
rors may  be  avoided  in  the  future—and 
I  now  have  done  with  the  preparation 
and  shipment. 

HAMILTON  GAY,  New  York. 
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TWENTY-ONE  RIDDLES. 

I.  D«aB  Swift  oftm  speaki  of  a  Qaeen  whofe  bmm, 
Reitd  bMkward  or  Ibrwurd  la  alwayi  Um  mim. 

3.  Call  a  kitchen  maid  by  it.  and  still  the  same  name, 
Read  badkward  or  forwara  is  always  the  same. 

a  A  prophet  of  old  had  a  mother  whose  mune. 
Read  backward  or  forward  Is  always  the  same. 

4.  And  of  female  reeluses  we  know  that  tha  name, 
Read  baokward  or  forward  is  alwavs  the  same. 

6.  When  you  «p«*k  to  a  Udy  you'll  ilnd  that  the  name, 
Read  baekward  or  forward  U  always  the  same. 

6.  When  a  child,  you  were  dressed  in  a  thing  whose  name, 
Read  backward  or  forward,  U  always  the  same. 

7.  Then  too,  you  were  fed  with  something  whose  name, 
Read  backward  or  forward  Is  always  the  asme. 

a  You  may  trarel  abroad  In  a  eaniage  whoso  name, 
Read  backward  or  forward  Is  always  the  same. 

9.  You  may  pans  over  a  flat  piece  of  ground  whose  name, 
Read  backward  or  forward  Is  always  the  same, 

10.  Where  the  lamb  trots  about  by  a  creature  whose  name, 
Read  backward  or  forward  is  always  the  same. 

11.  You  may  go  out  and  walk  at  an  hour  whose  name. 
Read  baokward  or  forward  Is  always  the  same. 

VL  Or  yon  may  ride  at  a  subsequent  hour  whose  name, 
Read  backward  or  forward  Is  alwa.fs  the  same. 

13.  If  you  fire  a  gun,  youUl  hear  something  whose  name, 
Read  baokward  or  forward  Is  always  the  same. 

14.  And  your  dog  may  hunt  well  though  no  longer  his  name, 
Read  baokward  or  forward  Is  always  the  name. 

15.  Your  bird,  too,  may  sicken  on  something  whose  name, 
Read  backward  or  forward  is  always  the  same. 

16.  You  may  quaffa  strong  drink,  made  of  wheat,  whose  name, 
Read  backward  or  forward  is  always  the  same. 

17.  Or  stare  a  giant  whose  dwarfish  name. 

Read  backward  or  forward  is  always  the  same. 
la  Bat  this  you  can't  do  with  a  thing  wh««(>  name, 

Ri>ad  baokward  or  forward  Is  always  the  same. 
19.  If  you  write  in  defence  of  •oun'l  doetrlne,  its  name, 

Read  backward  or  forward  is  always  the  same. 
90.  Do  but  take  a  sly  look,  and  of  this  too.  its  name. 

Read  backward  or  forward  is  always  the  same. 
31.  Nay.  whaterer  is  done,  beliCTe  me  its  name, 

Read  baokward  or  forward  Is  always  the  same. ' 

l)VieiUm  Paper. 

A  Spcllmff  Puzzle. — A  laughable  circum- 
stance touk  place  at  a  trial  in  Lancashire, 
where  the  head  of  the  family  was  examined 
as  a  witness  ;  upon  giving  his  name,  the 
judge,  not  being  able  to  pronounce  it,  said  to 
him,  ••  Pray,  sir,  how  do  you  spell  et  ?" 
The  old  gentleman  replied,  *  O  double  T  I 
double  U  £  double  L  double  U  double  O  D," 
whereupon  the  astonished  law-giver  laid 
down  his  pen,  saying  that  it  was  the  most 
extraordinary  name  he  had  ever  met  with  in 
bis  life,  and  after  several  attempts,  declared 
be  was  unable  to  record  it.  What  was  his 
name  ? — Eng.  Paper, 

Comfortable  Habitations  for  the  Poor  with 
Gardens  Attached.— ^l^ny  small  capitalists 
in  country  places  find  a  profitable  investment 
for  their  liiile  moneys  in  buying  old  stables, 
ftid  outhouses  of  various  kinds,  and  convert- 
ing them  ioio  human  habitat ion«.  A  large 
old  cottage,  originally  adapted  lor  one  family, 
will  be  divided  into  three  or  four  tenements, 
with  scarcely  any  garden  ground  to  each. 
For  these  the  allotment  system  of  the  La- 
borer's Friend  Society  seems  to  be  especially 
adapted.  Nothing  can  compensate  lor  the 
moral  evils  result mg  from  crowding  families 
together:  and  men,  finding  their  houses  un- 
comfortable and  no  garden  employment  for 
their  spare  time,  resort  to  the  beer  house  and 
the  public  house,  and  are  thereby  debased 
and  degraded,  and,  in  fact,  ruined.  I  know 
of  no  remedy  for  this,  but  by  comfortable 
cottages  erected  tor  the  use  of  all  yoong  and 
newly  married   people.— T.  AT.  Keigale, 


RECEIPTS. 

Fruit  Candied.^Vlhen  the  fmit  la 
served,  take  it  from  the  syrup,  dry  it  id  an 
oven,  then  dip  it  in  sugar  boiled  to  candy 
weight,  and  dry  it  again. 


Currant  Ice  Water, — Press  the  Juice  from 
ripe  currants;  strain  it  clear ;  to  one  pint  of 
juice  put  nearly  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar.  When 
wanted  for  ase,  pot  to  it  ice  water  enough  to 
make  a  pleasant  drink.  Grate  nntme^  o? er, 
and  serve.  Or,  it  mav  be  fVozen  like  ie« 
cream ;  for  this,  it  should  be  sweet  and  rich. 


ENIGMA,  Na  13. 

I  am  composed  of  fourteen  letters. 

My  1, 2,  5,  13»  14,  is  a  bird  that  feeds  on 
fish. 

My  3  10, 14,  7,  6,  13,  is  a  meaaenger. 

My  4,  10  7,  8,  is  an  aquatic  bird. 

My  12,  9,  2,  2,  14,  means  brighmess. 

My  11,  2,  7,  5,  2,  2,  is  a  law. 

My  whole  is  a  steamboat  on  the  North 
River.   • 


Mb.  Editor,—]  have  been  much  pleased 
and  instructed  with  the  perusal  of  your 
paper.  The  Enigmas  especially  bare  been 
a  source  of  amusement.  By  inserting  the 
ibllowmg  you  will  oblige  — ^ 

Yotirs,  ore, 

£.  S.,  St.  Thomas  HalU  Flushing. 

.    ENIGMA,  No.  14. 

My  1,  8,  5,  is  a  vegetable. 

My  1,  2,  3,  is  an  animal. 

My  2,  9,  4,  5,  is  the  place  where  tome 
birds  build  their  nests. 

My  6,  7,  2.  8,  4,  is  transparent. 

My  6,  4,  8,  3,  2,  is  a  machine. 

My  6,  7,  8.  3,  is  a  sect. 

My  1,  8,  9,  is  a  song. 

My  whole  is  a  name  dear  to  manf  people 
io  the  United  States. 
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aoTtliiiig  p«rform«d  hj  other  people. 
Experieoced  ballplayers  have  heard, 
and  even,  read  of  their  wonderful  leaps, 
with  the  greatest  astonishment ;  and 
it  would  be  difficult,  or  rather  impossible, 
to  find  equal  prodigies  in  ancient  times. 

Our  print  represents  a  group  of  Ojib- 
waySf  or  Chippeway  Indians,  engaged  in  a 
game  of  ball. 

Mr.  Sproat  describes  it  as  follows :  "  Two 
parties  are  chosen,  and  the  object  of  each 
is  to  propel  ^  small  ball  beyond  a  given 
boundary,  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  op- 
posed. The  game  is  carried  on  with  a 
great  deal  of  spirit ;  and,  in  the  effort  made 
to  gain  possession  of  the  ball,  every  muscle 
is  exerted.  Each  player  carries  a  small 
scooping  net,  by  which  the  ball  is  seized 
and  thrown  to  a  considerable  distance. 
Afler  it  dash  the  whole  party,  through 
thicket,  stream,  and  mire,  naked  to  the  skin, 
and  painted  like  so  many  demons ;  some 
striped  like  tigers;  some  hall  black,  half 
white ;  some  with  green  foreheads,  black 
cheeks,  and  white  noses,  and  a  hideous 
gaping  nrK>uih,  stretched  from  ear  to  ear. 
Then  the  dogs  bark,  the  children  scream, 
and,  here  and  there,  groups  of  idle  women 
and  gaping  spectators  may  be  seen." 

For  reasons  not  easily  to  be  conjectured, 
while  games  of  ball  have  been  almost  uni- 
versally practised  among  the  Indians,  some 
tribes  of  them  have  greatly  excelled  others 
in  the  spirit  and  skill  of  conducting  them. 
While  the  Gamanches,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  native  nations  now  on  the  stage, 
are  most  expert  horsemen,  and  perform 
astonishing  feats  with  their  weapons,  both 
against  the  bufialoes  which  they  hunt,  and 
the  enemies  whom  they  often  combat ; 
yet,  as  Mr.  Catlin  assures  us,  after  the  visit 
he  paid  them  in  their  own  country,  '<in 
their  ball-plays,  and  some  other  games,  they 
are  far  behind  the  Sioux  and  others  of  the 
northern  tribes.'^  He  is  animated  in  his 
remarks  on  ball-playing,  and  appears  to 
have  been  excited  by  witnessing  it,  almost 
as  much  as  those  who  engaged  in  it.  He 
has  given  a  minute  description  of.,  this 
amusement,  as  practised  among  the  Choc- 
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taws,  in  his  second  volume,  (page  123, 
London  edition.)  from  which  we  shall  copy 
as  much  as  we  have  room  for.  He  informs 
us  that  descriptions,  or  paintings,  can  give 
no  adequate  idea  of  the  scenes  presented  by 
this  most  beautiful  and  wonderful  of  all  the 
Indian  games,  as  he  denominates  it  As 
the  game  is  played  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  by  all  the  southern  tribes,  this 
description  may  be  applied  on  a  wide  scale. 
*<  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  six  or 
eight  hundred,  or  a  thousand  young  men 
to  engage  in  a  game  of  ball,  with  five  or 
six  times  that  number  of  spectators,  men, 
women  and  children,  surrounding  the 
ground  ;  and  I  pronounce  such  a  scene, 
with  its  hundreds  of  natives,  most  perfect 
models,  painted  of  various  colors,  running 
and  leaping  into  the  air,  in  all  the  most  ex- 
travagant and  varied  forms,  in  the  desperate 
struggles  for  the  ball,  a  school  for  the  pain, 
ter  or  sculptor,  equal  to  any  of  those  in  the 
Olympian  Qames,  or  the  Roman  Forum. 

'^  I  have  made  it  an  uniform  rule,  while 
in  the  Indian  country,  to  attend  every  ball- 
play  I  could  hear  of,  if  I  could  do  ii  by 
riding  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles ; 
and  my  usual  custom  has  been,  ob  such 
occasions,  to  straddle  the  back  of  my  horse, 
and  look  on  to  the  best  advt&ntage.  In  this 
way  I  have  sat,  and  sometimes  reclined, 
and  almost  dropped  from  my  horse's  back, 
with  irresistable  laughter  at  the  siicce88k>n 
of  droll  tricks  and  kicks  and  scuffles  which 
ensue,  in  the  almost  superhuman  struggles 
for  the  ball.  The  players  generally  com- 
mence at  nine  o'clock,  or  near  it,  in  the 
morning ;  and  I  have  more  than  ooce  ba- 
lanced myself  on  my  pony,  from  ibat  time 
till  near  sundown,  without  more  than  one 
minute  of  intermission  at  a  time,  belbre  the 
game  has  been  decided. 

<*  On  Monday  aAernoon,  at  three  o'clock, 
I  rode  out,  with  Lieutenants  S.  and  U  to  a 
very  pretty  prairie,  to  the  ball-play-groood 
of  the  Choctaws,  where  we  found  several 
thousand  Indians  encamped.  There  were 
two  points  of  timber,  about  half  a  mile 
apart,  in  which  the  two  parties  for  the  play, 
with  their  respective  families  and  fnends, 
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were  encamped ;  and,  lying  betiveen  them 
on  the  prairie  on  which  the  game  was  to  he 
played,   each   party  had  their  goal  made 
with  two  upright  posts,  about  25  feet  high, 
and  6  feet  apart,  set  firm  in  the  gronnd,  and 
a  pole  acToes  at  the  top.    These  goals  were 
about  40  or  50  rods  apart,  and,  at  a  noint 
just  half  way  between,  was  another  small 
stake,  driven  down,  where  the  ball  was  to 
be  thrown  up,  at  the  firing  of  a  gun,  to  be 
struggled  for  by  the  players.     All  this  pre- 
paration was  made  by  some  old  men,  who 
werei  it  seems,  selected  to  be  the  judges  of 
ibe  play,  who  drew  a  line  from  one  bye  to 
the  other,  to  which  directly  came  from  the 
woods,  on  both  sides,  a  great  concourse  of 
old  men,  boys  and  girls,  dogs  and  horses, 
where  bets  were  to  be  made  on  the  play. 
This  betting  was  all  done  across  the  line, 
and  seemed  to  be  chiefiy  left  to  the  women, 
who  seemed  to  have  martialled  out  a  little 
of  everything  that  their  houses  and  their 
fields    contained:      goods    and    chattels, 
knives,  dresses,  blankets,  pots  and  kettles, 

<  dogs  and  horses  and  guns ;    and  all  were 
^  placed  in  the  possession  of  stake-holders, 

who  sat  by  them,  and  watched  them  on  the 
ground  all  night,  preparatory  to  the  play. 

*^  The  Slicks  with  which  this  tribe  play 
are  bent  into  an  oblong  hoop  at  the  end,  with 
a  slight  web  of  small  thongs  tied  across,  to 
prevent    the    ball  from  passing  through. 

<  The  players  hold  one  of  these  in  each  hand ; 
and,  by  leaping  into  the  air,  they  catch  the 
ball  between  the  two  nettings,  and  throw  it, 

^  without  being  allowed  to  strike  it,  or  to 
\  catch  it  in  their  hands.     It  is  a  rule  of  the 

^H  P^^y>  ^^^^  "^  "^^^  ^^^'^  ^^^'  mocassins  on 
IHrhis  feet,  or  any  other  dress  than  his  waist- 
^^  cloth,  with  a  beautiful  red  belt,  a  bunch  of 
^  white  horse-hair  and  quills  fastened  behind, 
^  (which  they  think  assists  in  steering  them 
^   when  they  make  sudden  turns  in  rapid  run- 
ning, and  a  mane,  like  a  horse's,  on  the 
neck,  dyed  of  various  colors. 

''  The  game  had  been  arranged,  and 
*•  made  up*  three  or  four  months  before  the 
parties  met  to  play  it,  and  in  the  following 
manner : — The  two  champions,  who  led  the 
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two  parties,  and  had  the  alternate  choosing 
of  the  players,  through  the  whole  tribe, 
sent  runners,  with  their  ball-sticks  most  fan- 
tastically ornamented  with  ribbons  and  red 
paint,  to  be  touched  by  each  one  of  the 
chosen  players,  who  thereby  agreed  to  be 
on  the  spot  at  the  appointed  time,  and  ready 
for  the  play. 

'*  Night  came  on,  without  the  appearance 
of  any  players  on  the  ground :  but,  soon 
after  dark,  a  procession  of  lighted  fiambeaux 
was  seen  coming  from  each  encampment,  to 
the  ground  where  the  players  assembled 
around  their  respective  byes ;  and,  at  the 
beat  of  the  drums  and  chaunts  of  the 
women,  each  party  commenced  the  ball- 
play  dance.  Each  danced  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  round  their  respective  byes,  in  their 
ball-play  dresses,  rattling  their  ball-sticks 
together  in  the  most  violent  manner,  and  ail 
singing  as  loud  as  they  could  raise  their 
voices ;  whilst  the  women  of  each  party, 
who  had  their  goods  at  stake,  formed  into 
two  rows,  on  the  line  between  the  two  par- 
ties  of  players,  and  danced  also,  ia  an  uni- 
form step.  All  their  voices  joined  in  a 
chaunt  to  the  Qreat  Spirit,  soliciting  his 
&vor  in  deciding  the  game  to  their  advan- 
tage, and  also  encouraging  the  players  to 
exert  every  power  they  possessed,  ia  the 
struggle  that  was  to  ensue.  In  the  mean 
time,  four  old  medicine  mtn^  or  juggling 
priests,  who  were  to  have  the  starting  of 
the  ball,  and  who  were  to  be  judges  of  the 
play,  were  seated  at  the  powt  where  the 
ball  was  to  be  started^  and  busily  smokmg 
to  the  Great  Spirit,  for  their  success  in 
judging  rightly  and  impartially  between 
the  two  parties  in  so  important  an  afikir." 

«  Every  weapon,  by  a  rule  of  all  ball- 
plays,  is  laid  by  in  their  respective  encamp* 
ments,  and  no  man  is  atiowed  to  go  for  one: 
so  that  the  sudden  broils  which  take  place 
on  the  ground,  are  presumed  to  be  as  sud- 
denly sealed,  without  any  probability  of 
much  personal  injury ;  and  no  one  is  allow- 
ed to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  the  con- 
tentious individuals." 

To  he  concluded* 
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PAR19  ACADBMV  OF  8CIENCBS, 

Mov. — ^A  communication  was  rectived 
from  M.  Roquc,  on  a  project  of  manufac- 
turings paper  from  the  fibres  of  the  bana- 
na tree.  It  appears  that  experiments 
have  been  made  under  the  eyes  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  minister  of  com- 
merce, and  that  some  very  white  and 
good  paper  was  produced.  It  is  propo- 
sed by  M.  Roque  to  carry  on  the  opera- 
tion in  Algeria,  not  m^erely  as  regards 
the  banana  tree,  but  also  the  Alves  and 
other  texiie  phints ;  and  it  is  said  that  a 
large  grant  of  land  has  been  made  to  him 
in  the  colony  for  that  purpose. 

June  4.  —  Several  astronomical  and 
mathematical  papers  were  read — the 
most  remarkable  by  M.  Leverrier.  The 
object  of  it  is  to  prove  that  there  exists 
in  our  solar  system  a  large  planet,  which 
nobody  yet  has  seen,  but  the  orbit  of 
which  I^.  Leverrier  has  calculated,  and 
which,  he  says,  may  be  seen  on  the  Ist 
of  January  next  year.  He  states  that  he 
was  led  to  this  discovery  by  the  observ- 
ations collected  since  1690  on  the  coarse 
of  Uranus. 

We  find  the  following  curious  details 
in  the  Momttur  dea  -Ar^*:—"  There  exist 
at  Rome  secret  work-rooms  of  sculpture, 
where  the  works  manufactured  are  bro- 
ken arms,  heads  of  the  gods,  feet  of  the 
satyrs,  and  broken  torsi — of  nobody.  By 
means  of  a  liquid  there  used,  a  color  of 
the  finest  antiquity  is  communicated  to 
the  marble.  Scattered  about  the  coun- 
try are  goat*herds,  who  feed  their  flocks 
in  the  vicinity  of  ruins,  and  look  out  for 
foreigners.  To  these  they  speak  inci- 
dentally of  the  treasures  foimJ  by  dig- 
ging a  few  feet  deep  in  such  neighbor* 
hoods.  The  English,  in  particular,  are 
the  victims  of  such  mystification;  and 
freely  yield  their  money  to  the  shepherds, 
who  are  agent«  to  the  Gtmnil  AriifcM 
R  lin  Association^  and  know  well  where  to 
apply  the  pick-axe.  They  are  careful, 
however,  to  spend  much  time  and  labor 
in  fruitless  search,  before  they  come 
finally  upon  the  treasure — for  which  the 
foreigner  wllingly  pays  Englahd  is  full 
of  these  antiquities  of  six  months'  age. 
Nor  do  the  amateur  numismatists  leave 
Rome  with  empty  hands ;  for  in  that  city 
are  daily  coined,  without  fear  of  the  law, 
the  money  of  Gpsur,  Hadrian,  Titus,  He- 
liogabalus,  and  all  the  Antonines— filed, 
pinched  and  corroded,  to  give  the  lo<>k 
of  age.     Paris  may  be  said  to  have  hith- 


erto,-by  comparison  with  London,  escap- 
ed this  epidemy  for  the  youthful  antiqui- 
ties of  bronze  and  marble — but  she  is  de- 
voured by  the  forges  of  middle-age  anti- 
quities. It  is  notorious  with  what  skill 
and  impudence  certain  cabinet  makers 
manufacture  chairs,  tables  and  footstools 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  how  readily 
they  find  dupes.  A  young  antiqaariaa 
showed,  lately,  with  great  pride,  to  an  ar- 
tist, a  friend  of  his,  a  very  few  articles  of 
Gothic  furniture,  which  he  had  jost 
bought  at  great  cost.  'It  is  very  fine,' 
said  his  friend,  after  examination,  'and  it 
will  last  you  long-^or  it  is  qnUe  new. 


Mineral  Wealth  of  South  Africa.^The 
mineral  wealth  of  this  vast  region  is  yet 
to  be  discovered.  Indications  of  metailie 
ores  are  known  to  abound.  Iron  is 
everywhere  abundant.  Manganese  is  a 
common  article.  Copper  of  the  richest 
description  is  to  be  found  at  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  Orange  River;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  scientific  per- 
sons were  sent  out,  resources  of  a  most 
important  kind  would  be  found  in  this 
great  field  of  investigation.  Lead  of  a 
superior  kind  has  long  been  known  to 
exist  near  the  mouth  of  the  Van  Staad- 
en's  river,  in  the  district  of  Uitenhage. 
A  recent  immigrant,  Mr.  Bevan — a  gen- 
tleman said  to  be  familiar  with  mining 
operations — has  visited  the  spot.  Satis- 
fied with  the  indications,  he  has  been  in-  ^ 
duced  to  purchase  the  farm  for  j8 1,650; 
and  has  already  a  party  employed  to  col- 
lect the  ore.  It  is  said,  that  he  bus  since 
discovered  a  lode  of  native  lead — one  of 
the  rarest  productions  of  nature,  and 
which  hitherto,  it  has  been  believed,  is 
only  to  be  procured  from  the  island  of 
Madeira  and  at  Alston  in  Cumberland.— 
Graham's  Town  Journal, 


A  Swedish  botanist,  who  assumes  to 
himself  the  discovery  of  the  means  of 
preserving  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  in 
all  their  beauty,  lately  sent  to  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  at  Stockholm  a  tea-roee, 
which  he  afiHrmsthat  he  embalmed  in  the 
year  1844 — and  the  flowers  of  which,  at 
well  as  the  leaves  and  stems,  are  in  per- 
fect preservation.  If  this  discovery  shall 
be  confirmed,  it  will  be  of  incalculable 
value ;  as,  by  it,  the  plants  of  all  climates 
may  be  preserved,  and  transplanted  to 
any  distance,  bearing  all  their  natural  ap- 
pearances. 
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J^  tkt  AwuHetm  Ptnnf  Magmznu, 
DCSCRIPTIcm   OP    l.OWBIili. 

Written  by  «  lady  of  N.  York. 

*^  I  had  only  thought  of  Lowell,  as  a  col- 
lection of  manufactories,  filled  with  opera- 
tives, whose  constant  toil  was  the  refiult  of 
hard  necessity,  and  whose  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages were  shared  with  capitalists, 
whose  only  ohject  was  to  realize  the  great- 
est  profit  from  the  funds  invested.  But 
there  is  much  that  is  wild  and  heautiful  in 
the  situation  of  the  town  ]  and,  aUhough  the 
first  view,  as  you  approach  it  from  Boston, 
presents  you  with  paved  streets,  long  ranges 
of  brick  buildings,  and  all  the  accompani- 
ments o(  the  most  active  business  and  recent 
improvementM ;  yet,  in  its  environs,  tlie 
beautiful  Merrimack  finds  its  way  through 
green  hills,  covered  with  forest  trees, 
making  those  varied  curves  and  indenta- 
tions, which,  from  different  elevations,  would 
lead  ooe  to  imagine  himself  among  beau- 
tiful mountain  scenery,  embosoming  the 
placid  lake  as  well  as  the  flowing  river. 
The  taute  of  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants 
has  already  selected  some  of  those  situa- 
tions for  elegant  mansions,  where  nature 
has  spread  some  of  the  mo.st  pleasing  land- 
scapes before  them.  From  one  of  these  I 
saw  the  sun  setting  in  indescgbable  splen- 
dor. The  illuminated  points  of  distant 
mountains,  were  like  pinnacles  of  gold, 
while  the  wild  river  lay  beneath  us,  and  on 
the  c^posite  side  we  distinguished  many  a 
white  spire,  marking  the  distant  villages. 

When  I  was  told,  that  only  twenty-six 
years  ago,  this  spot  was  devoted  to  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  agricukure,  with  no 
tenant  but  the  industrious  farmer,  who  va- 
lued  his  acres  for  the  amount  of  corn,  grass, 
and  potatoes  they  would  produce.  [  could 
hardly  believe  that  thirty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants were  now  crowded  upon  his  quiet 
fields,  and  that  another  city,  in  its  iinme- 
diate  neighborhood,  was  already  rearing  its 
brick  walls,  and  prepairiBg  to  produce  far- 
ther wonderf,  in  activity  and  enterprise. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  I  was 
admitted  to  several  of  the  manufaciories. 
I  cannot  give  you  statistics  of  the  amount 
of  labor  performed,  or  describe  to  you  the 
delightful  impressions  I  received  of  the 
blessings  of  our  free  institutions,  or  the 
privileges  of  a  community,  eiijoying  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy  of  capitalists, 
who  not  only  receive  the  reward  of  labor 
themselves,  but  do  every  thing  to  secure  en- 
joyment and  improvement  to  others.  Here 
iiir  Imrdy  sons  of  New  England  find  abiin- 
ddnt  opportunity  to  exercise  the  ingenuity 


and  intelligence  which  their  early  instruc- 
tion, or  their  climate,  seems  to  develope ; 
and,  as  a  gentleman  remarked  to  me: — 
**  Many  an  awkward  boy  from  Vennont,  or 
New  Hampshire,  who  gave  no  sign  of  pro- 
mise when  he  first  came  among  them, 
would  soon  begin  to  watch  the  complex 
motions  of  their  machinery,  and  'ere  long, 
add  his  mechanical  skill  and  invention  to 
this  great  mart  of  labor.  Every  such  man 
is  encouraged  and  patronized,  and  receives 
the  due  reward  of  his^  labor.  No  selfish 
owner  grasps  at  his  talent,  and  while  he  en- 
joys the  fruits  of  ingenuity,  leaves  the  in- 
ventor to  toil  for  a  poor  pittance. 

One  instance  was  mentioned  to  me,  of  a 
man,  25  years  of  age,  the  inventor  of  the 
loom  for  weaving  Brussels  carpet,  the 
patent  for  which  has  been  secured  in  this 
country  and  in  England.  He  has  pro- 
perty already,  to  the  amount  of  $20,000, 
and  a  percentage  on  every  yard  of  carpet 
woven.  This  mechanical  genius  is  still 
manifesting  itself    in  new  mventions. 

I  would  tell  you  something  of  this  loom : 
but,  to  uTiderstaTid  it,  one  must  possess  the 
skill  of  the  inventor,  or  the  head  of  a  pa- 
tent lawyer. 

In  other  parts  of  the  building  I  saw  va- 
rious looms,  employed  in  weaving  beautiful 
varieties  of  ingrain  and  three-ply  carpet, 
all  attended  by  women.  His  colors  are 
brilliant  and  durable,  and  the  texture,  equal 
to  the  best  English  fabric.  Beautiful  rugs 
also  are  woven  ;  and,  in  one  of  the  upper 
rooms,  an  artist  was  designing  patterns, 
while  in  another  the  cards  were  perforated 
from  the  patterns,  by  which  the  figure  of 
the  carpet  is  formed. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  cotton  mills  of 
the  Massachusetts  company,  where  the  en- 
closure made  by  the  buildings,  is  beautifully 
laid  out  and  ornamented  with  trees,  shrub, 
bery,  and  flowers.  The  windows  also  of 
the  weaving-rooms  were  filled  with  choice 
exotics,  cultivated  by  the  operatives.  I 
inquired  of  the  gentleman  who  accompanied 
us,  if  they  were  not  in  danger  from  fire. 
He  repli^  that  vigilant  care  was  their  only 
security,  as  they  had  no  insurance  upon  any 
of  their  mills.  Like  every  thing  else  here, 
this  seemed  to  be  accomplished  by  ma- 
chinery. Two  watchmen  are  employed 
in  every  mill.  They  are  obliged  to  be  in 
each  room  of  the  building  once  in  Bwe 
minutes,  through  the  day  and  night.  Of 
coure  they  relieve  each  other.  To  secure 
this  vigilance  a  clock  is  used,  connected 
with  machinery,  in  each  room,  in  which 
the  attendant  must  place  a  peg,  once  in  five 
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minutes.  If,  at  the  end  of  12  hours,  a  peg 
is  found  wanting  in  any  apartment,  no  ques- 
tions are  asked,  but  the  watchman  is  at 
once  dismissed.  Of  course  they  cannot 
sleep,  and  any  defect  in  duty,  is  thus  marked 
at  once.  Could  any  but  Yankee  ingenuitv 
have  fallen  upon  such  a  mode  of  security  ? 

Large  cisterns  are  connected  with  every 
building,  and  they  have  all  the  facilities,  for 
deluging  them  with  water  at  once.  Added 
to  these,  are  light  ladders,  attached  to  the 
oqtside,  upon  which  escape  can  be  made  %i 
Qny  moment,  if  the  usual  egress  should  be 
cut  off.  At  the  Boot  Mills,  my  surprise 
was  great,  to  see  innumerable  bales  of  white 
drilling,  marked  for  Canton  ?  and  the  intel- 
ligent agent  remarked  to  me,  thai  goods 
manu&clured  there  three  weeks  since,  were 
now  on  their  way  to  China ;  and  why 
should  they  fear  the  reduction  of  the  tariff, 
when  this  whole  empire  is  open  to  them  ? 
Although  it  may  affect  smaller  establish- 
ments, where  less  capital  is  invested,  these 
companies  will  remain  unmoved,  and  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  trade  without  competition. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  Merrimack 
Print  works,  where  we  saw  the  whole  of 
this  curious  process:  from  the  time  the 
oloth  leaves  the  loom,  until  it  is  finished 
for  the  tasteful  garments  of  our  fair  coun- 
trywomen. In  the  first  apartment  we  saw 
a  num  and  boy  employee!  in  passing  the 
cloth  over  a  red-hot  cylmder,  which  singes 
the  side  to  be  printed ;  and  it  is  very  sel- 
dom that  it  suners  any  injury  from  what 
seems  such  a  hazardous  process.  It  is 
then  washed,  placed  upon  rollers,  and,  after 
passing  through  small  vats  of  starch,  and 
being  exposed  to  a  very  hi^h  temperature 
in  the  dicing  room,  it  is  ready  for  printing. 
This  is  done  by  passing  it  over  coppler  cylin- 
ders, beautifully  engraved  with  the  patterns, 
which  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  cloth. 
These  cylinders  revolve  in  small  vats  of 
coloring  matter,  which  mark  the  pattern  ; 
and,  when  a  variety  ol  colors  is  to  be  given, 
each  cylinder  revolves  in  a  diflerent  color, 
but  is  so  true  to  its  object,  that  there  is  not 
the  least  irregularity  in  the  figure.  Many 
of  the  impressions,  in  this  stage,  appear 
faint  and  dull ;  but,  in  another  room,  they 
are  subjected  to  chemical  operations,  which 
bring  them  out  in  great  clearness  and  beau- 
ty.  For  instance,  the  blue  prints,  which 
are  so  much  worn  by  our  laboring  classes, 
when  they  are  printed,  exhibit  only  a  white 
ground,  with  a  brown  figure.  When  taken 
to  the  dying  room,  they  are  arranged  upon 
frames,  which  are  first  plunged  into  a  vat, 
containing    a   chemical    preparation,  that 


•^ 


changes  these  figures  to  white,  and  pre- 
pares them  to  resist  the  blue.  They  are 
then  dipped  into  a  succession  of  vats  of 
blue  dye,  each  tinging  it  with  a  deeper 
hue,  until  all  Is  finished;  when  the  pattern 
appears  purely  white,  while  the  ground- 
work is  of  the  rich  deep  blue. 

1  was  told  that  an  accomplished  chemist 
was  employed  in  this  establishment,  whose 
receipts  are  about  94000  a  year.  The 
operatives  in  these  works  are  men.  I 
asked  the  man  who  superintended  in  the 
blue-dying  room,  if  he  found  the  employ- 
ment unhealthy?  He  replied: — "I  nave 
been  off  and  on  here  for  25  years,  and 
you  see  how  well  I  appear;  and  those 
who  are  at  work  with  me,  are  in  equally 
good  health. 

I  could  have  employed  much  more  time, 
with  great  profit  and  pleasure,  in  visiting 
other  manufactories  in  this  remarkable 
city:  but,  as  a  traveller,  I  could  not  com- 
mand it.  Yet  I  must  try  to  convey  to 
you  the  impressions  I  received  from  con- 
sidering the  various  influences,  that  are 
brought  to  bear  here.  In  the  first  place, 
the  agents  employed  by  those  capitalists  are 
men  of  education  and  principle  ;  all  of 
them  induced,  by  large  salaries,  to  leave 
lucrative  professions.  (No  practical  manu- 
facturer is»  employed  in  these  places.) 
They  are  men  of  enlarged  views,  and  they 
act  in  harmony  with  one  another,  and  are 
liberal  and  enlightened.  In  all  their  ar- 
rangements, the  best  good  of  all  is  sought 
and  promoted.  It  is  not  intended  to  ex* 
act  any  amount  of  labor  from  the  ope- 
ratives :  each  one  is  paid  according  to 
what  she  accomplishes ;  and  an  indus- 
trious female  will  make  from  93  to  $4  a 
week,  beside  paying  her  board.  It  is 
thought  sufiicient  for  one  person,  to  at- 
tend two  looms ;  but  many  of  them,  from 
acquired  skill,  manage  three,  and  even 
four.  But  it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  own- 
ers ;  and,  that  no  one  may  be  compelled 
to  it,  there  are  frt>m  10  to  15  spare  hands 
kept  in  eacb^mill,  to  supply  the  place  of 
any  who  may  be  sick,  or  wish  a  tempor- 
ary absence,  to  visit  her  home,  or  attend 
to  any  of  her  affairs.  They  are  also 
ready,  at  all  times,  to  accommodate  each 
other ;  and,  if  any  one  of  them  wishes 
to  absent  herself  for  an  hour,  some  com- 
panion will  take  her  loom,  in  addition  to 
her  own,  until  she  returns.  In  case  of 
sickness,  when  they  do  not  choose  to  go 
home,  they  have  most  admirable  hospital 
attendance,  in  a  house  provided  and  sap- 
ported  by  the  companies,  where  they  pay 
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the  moderate  price  of  $3  a  week,  or  re- 
eeire  it  as  a  charity,  according  to  tbefr 
w  shes  or  circumstaQftes.  Respectable 
boarding-houses,  under  the  control  of 
the  agents  of  the  companies,  are  provi- 
ded for  them  in  health. 

10,000  Females  are  here  employed.  I 
need  not  tell  you  of  their  advantages  for 
improvement  from  books,  lectures,  and 
other  sources.  You  have  heard  of  the 
*•  Lowell  Offering,*'  and  read  the  articles 
wh'ch  do  so  muuh  credit  to  their  heart 
and  unJerstanding.  But  I  must  give 
you  ^ome  idea  of  their  scrupulous  regard 
to  character.  If  the  least  departure  from 
modesty,  or  propriety  becomes  known, 
in  one  of  their  number,  she  is  reported 
to  the  agent,  dismissed  from  the  milli 
and  her  name  entered  upon  what  is  called 
'*The  Black  Book."  This  is  open  to 
every  es  ablishment ;  and,  after  being 
thus  recorded,  she  cannot  be  employed 
again,  as  ibeyact  in  perfect  concert.  At 
evening  you  will  see  ihem  in  great  num- 
bers, promenad  ng  the  principal  street$ 
and  supplying  their  wants  at  ihe  numer- 
ous we  1-fiil^d  shops;  and  a  lady  remark- 
ed to  me,  that,  such  was  their  decorum 
and  influence,  that  it  was  perfectly  safe 
for  any  it-m  *\e  to  walk  the  street  at  even- 
ing una  tended. 

Is  not  this  a  beauiTul  illustration  of  the 
infl  leoce  o(  good  morals  and  religious 
principle,  and  of  the  b  nefits  of  our  free 
insiitutions,  when  not  impeded  by  igno- 
rance and  superstition  1  1  could  not  but 
ft-el,  that  Massachusetts  was  a  favored 
sta'e,  and  that  the  blessings  of  their  Pu- 
ritan ancestry  were  descending  richly 
upon  them.  Whence  are  their  Inttlli- 
geuce^  their  free  Inst^i.tionSy  their  good 
mor€tU^  their  Lberal  policy y  their  lote  of 
Freedom.^  their  fostering  care  and  gener- 
ous reward  of  tolent,  but  from  those  noble 
men  who,  setting  their  feet  upon  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  sought  first  the  blessing 
of  God,  and  his  guidance ;  in  whose 
bosoms  burned  the  love  of  civil  and  re- 
ligi)ii8  liberty;  and  who  suffered  all,  that 
there  might  be  a  home  **  for  those  who 
loved  God,  and  would  keep  his  command- 
ments? ' 

Much  has  been  done  by  the  different 
corportttions,  a-*  well  as  individuals,  for 
Pubic  worship;  their  churches  are  nu- 
merous and  well  attended. 

My  24, 1846. 


Wire'Fences. — Wire  work  is  now  appli- 
ed  to  a  great  many  purposes  in  garde- 
ning, and  to  some  m  agriculture,  and 
we  expect  shortly  to  be  able  to  announce 
a  mode  of  coating  over  wire  with  linc  by 
the  galvanic  process,  which,  without  add- 
ing much  to  its  expense,  will  add  greatly 
to  its  durability.  We  havejately  found, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  that 
a  strained  wire  fence  4  ft.  high  can  be  put 
up  cheaper,  all  expenses  included,  than  a 
wooden  fence  of  the  same  height,  even 
without  reckoning  any  thing  for  the  wood. 
Land-pwners,  who  have  plenty  of  young 
larches  and  Scotch  pines  that  might  be 
used  in  making  such  fences,  fin4  that  the 
labor  of  cutting  down  the  trees  and  form* 
ing  them  into  fences  is  more  than  the  en* 
tire  cost  of  the  strained  wire  fence. 
A  wire  fence  3  feet  6  inches  high  is  sufli- 
cient  for  cattle  and  sheep.  It  consists  of 
six  horizontal  wires  passed  through,  or 
fastened  on,  wooden  posts,  and  is  put  up 
for  9c/.  per  yard;  and  with  an  addition^ 
wire,  to  render  the  fence  4  feet  6  inches 
high,  for  10(/.  per  yard;  the  pusts  being 
supplied  and  fixed  in  the  ground  by  the 
proprietor.  These  posts,  if  tarred  and 
charred,  are  found  to  last  20  years.  The 
wires  are  generally  painted  with  gas  tar. 
Instead  of  running  the  wires  through  the 
wooden  posts,  it  is  found  an  improvement 
to  attach  them  by  iron  staples;  which  ad- 
mits of  renewing  a  post  when  it  decays* 
— JSng.  Magazine, 


Siberian  Cellars — ^At  Yakutsk,  the 
inhabitants  have  cellars  in  all  their 
houses,  made  in  the  frozen  ground,  pre- 
cisely as  we  make  Icehouses  in  this  coun- 
try. In  summer,  when  the  heat  is  as  ex- 
cessive as  the  cold  is  in  winter,  they  place 
all  their  fresh  provisions,  such  as  meat, 
milk  and  fish,  in  these  cellars,  where  , 
every  thing  becomes  frozen  in  two  hours.  \ 
They  likewise  construct  their  graves  in 
this  manner,  excepting  that  they  make 
large  fires  above,  and  burn  the  holes  in  the 
ground.  In  these  they  might  easily  keep 
their  deceased  friends,  without  going 
through  the  process  of  embalming  them, 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  for  any 
length  of  time.  Should  this  ever  be  done 
it  may  afford  new  subjects  of  conjecture, 
after  a  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  perhaps 
as  interesting  then  as  the  Egyptian  dis- 
coTertes  now  are  to  us 
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THE    CHIPPING-BIRD. 


•.  Ti)>a  mme  la  more  familiar  to  many 

■y  of  our  readers  tban  the  Eng:)ish  name, 

{  Sparrow ;  and  we  prefer  to  use  it,  pre- 

'•  Burning  it  is  couneeted,  in  (heir  minds,  as 

/  well  na  in  oar  own,  with  the  pleasing  re- 

f  eollectioofl  of   simple  rnral  scenes,  and 

<  the  days  of  childhood.  Thit  most  com- 
1  mon  of  all  our  birds,  is  one  of  the  most 
S  humhie  and  unattractive,  until,  by  long 
j  acquaintance,  it  bos  become  well  known, 
I  whb  all  its  innocence,  and  associated 
i  with  the  favorite  scenes  of  ihe  lover  of 
?  nature.    With  neither  brilliancy  of  plu- 

J  mage,  melody  of   voice,  nor  any  thing 

^  atr iking    in    form    or    habits,    it    seems 

^  strange  that  Ihe  chipping-bitd  is  such  an 

^  anivenal  fovorile,  nnlil  we  reflect  on  its 

s  karmleasnesH,  its  silent,  unobtrusrve  na- 

<  ture,  and  the  decided  preference  it  shows 

<  for  the  neighborhood  of  human  society 
?  where  it  is  treated  with  kindness,  or  even 
?  finds  itself  tolerated,  and  safe  from  danger. 
/  The  kindness  of  the  Creator  may  well 
S  be  brooghl  to  mind,  and  in  an  aflecting 
/  way,  by  duly  remembering  him,  when 
i  we  observe  the  habits  even  of  the  hun> 
^  bleat  of  Ihe  animal  kingdom.  The 
i  Christian  delights  to  be  reminded  of  the 
i  encouragement  conveye4  by  the  Savior's 
i  assnrance-  Ye  are  of  more  value  than 
i  many  sparrows,  while  he  remembers  that 
>  his  Heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.    How 


admirable  the  harmony  between  the  book  } 

of  revelation  and  the  book  of  providence,  ) 

when  it  is  perceptible  even  in  the  piehmg  ^ 

of  a  single  grain,  by  one  of  these  feeble  } 

and  bumble  little  birdsl  ') 


7%e  First  Principlm  of  Agrieidtttrm. —  ',' 
Thf  first  principles  of  agriciutnte,  which  "j 
are  shown  by  the  best  practice,  are  few.  i 
They  may  be  stated  to  be  these:  make  ) 
and  keep  the  laod  perfectly  dry  andclean,  : 
or  free  from  weeds — make  and  keep  the  f 
soil  which  is  too  adhesive  or  loo  laose,  < 
of  such  a  friable  nature  as  will  make  it  le-  ( 
ceive,  retain,  and  transmit  moisture,  and  ) 
thus  fit  it  to  prodnee  the  most  InxnriaM  ' 
state  of  vegetation — restore  to  the  soil,  as  > 
a  manure,  in  a  stateof  decay,  the  groater  ' 
part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  prodnee  aftei  ) 
tt.has  been  consumed  by  sheep  or  other  ( 
stock.  Never  manure  any  land  till  every  i 
weed  is  exterminated,  for  weeds  grow  ! 
most  luxuriantly  in  the  soil  to  which  they  - 
are  natural;  if  any  of  them  are  left  ibCT 
will  outgrow  the  plant  you  intend  to  caK 
tivale.  and  take  up  the  greatest  qmnti^ 
of  the  manure  laid  on  the  land. — Jtarwi 
JVaiitre  and  Property  of  Soiti. 


£lacksmUkU  BHh.—la  the  British  Islet, 
farmers,  very  generally,  contract  with 
blacksmiths  annually  for  their  work.  Near 
Edinhnrg,  farmers  pay  about  three 
pounds  per  annum  for  each  pair  of  horses, 
constantly  kept  at  work,  including  dioe- 
ing,  plough,  and  cart  repairs,  but  do  re- 
newal of  these  latter  implements. 
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STMPTOBfS  OF  lifPROVBMBNT. 

From  late  accounts  we  have  very  sat* 
isfactory  evidences  that  a  peaceful,  but 
resolute  spirit  of  revolution  is  at  work  in 
Italy,  which  promises  a  g^radual,  but  de 
eided  and  permanent  improvement  in  th<» 
state  of  that  long  oppressed  and  unhappy 
country.  Good  men  will  rejoice  at  the 
prospect  of  changes,  such  as  they  can- 
not but  feel  are  what  that  country  needs, 
to  secure  her  happiness.  The  orderly 
and  peaceful  spirit  in  which  changes  are 
sought,  proves  that  men  of  intelligence 
and  humanity  are  at  the  direction  of  af- 
fairs, as  well  as  men  of  patriotic  and  res- 
olute characters.  Who  can  wonder,  if 
our  countrymen  should  express  a  pecu- 
liar interest  in  a  people,  whom,  many 
ceBtnries  of  suffering,  under  the  most 
varelenting  oppressors  of  the  soul  as 
well  as  of  the  body,  have  not  deprived  of 
the  great  and  numerous  claims  they  have 
on  the  admiration  and  the  gratitude  of 
mankind,  for  the  peaceful  aid  they  once 
gave  to  eivilizatioo,  and  would  still  give, 
if  the  opportunity  were  again  allowed 

them  1 

lo  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  some  re- 
nMrkable  occurrences  have  taken  place 
withia  three  months.    The  king  has  a 
ministry  of  enlightened  men,  who  belong 
to  a  party  of  recent  origin,  vii :  the  lib* 
end  nobility.    A  portion  of  the  titled 
men  of  Italy  have  been  lately  brought  to 
Me,  that  their  countrymen  deserve  a 
higher  place  in  the  scale  of  European 
civilization,   and  that  improvements  in 
their  soeial  and  political  condition  are 
intfspOTisably    necessary.      Such  ideas 
hsre  been  strongly  pressed  upon  them 
by  some  of  the  most  energetic  and  influ- 
ential writers  of  the  present  day,  espe- 
cially Gioberti,  who,  being  a  devoted  Ro- 
man Catholic  in  profession,  yet  urges  the 
novel,  and  in  £Btct  inconsistent  doctrine, 
that  the  Pope  ought  to  place  himself  in 
the  van  of  improvements,  and  lead  the 
way  in  the  great  race  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, railroads  and  steamboats,  arts,  laws, 
conunerce,  manufactures,  the  freedom  of 


speech  and  the  press,  dec,  8cc,  There 
is  something  so  captivating  in  this  idea, 
that  not  a  few,  and  men  of  influence  \oo, 
appear  to  have  pleased  themselves  with 
the  belief  that  it  is  possible ;  and  thus 
have  been  willing  to  favor  the  views  of 
men  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
Rome,  who  desired  the  final  downfall  of 
Papacy,  as  a  sme-qua'non  of  all  real 
improvement  in  Italy,  and  those  parts  of 
the  world  which  are  subject  to  its  sway. 

The  king  of  Piedmont  has  a  ministry 
composed  of  experienced  and  sagacious 
men,  who  are  at  the  same  time  advocates 
of  that  moderate  and  peaceful  way  to 
revolution,  to  which  the  leaders  of  the 
patriotic  society  of  Giovane  Italia  (young 
Italy)  is  devoted.  They  rely  on  the  dif* 
fusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people, 
the  removal  of  superstition,  fanaticism 
and  servility,  by  education,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a  liberal  policy.  The  king  has 
had  the  good  sense  to  come  in  some  de- 
gree into  their  views ;  and  so  far  have 
the  people  becomo  conciliated  by  the  fa- 
vorable symptoms  which  they  have  wit* 
nessed,  that  they  have  lately  taken  an 
opportunity  to  show  their  feelings  in 
a  very  unequivocal  manner. 

During  the  late  visit  of  a  crowned 
head  to  Genoa,  the  crowd  shouted  for 
their  prince  and  '*  the  King  of  Italy !'' 
and  the  police  made  no  interference,  as 
they  doubtless  would  have  done  a  few 
months  ago.  This  gave  such  oflfence  to 
Austria,  that  the  ambassor  promptly  ask- 
ed  for  an  explanation,  which  the  Pied- 
montese  government  refused  to  give. 
A  fourfold  duty  was  speedily  laid  by 
Austria  on  the  wines  of  Piedmont :  in  re- 
ply to  which,  to  show  that  they  set  their 
would-be  dictators  at  defiance,  the  eom- 
mon  French  wines  were  allowed  to  come 
in  almost  without  duty. 

These  measures  have  produced  muck 
excitement  throughout  Italy  ;  and  every- 
thing is  said  to  betoken  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  a  liberal  spirit  of  improvement — 
a  resolution  to  do  something  efficient  for 
themselves,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle. 
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A    PALANQUIN. 


The    engraving     illustrates     a    very 

common  melhod  of  travelling  in  the  East. 

I  ho  g  '  it  is  very  pba^ani  at  fii'Bt.  it  soon 

bMO'Cs  exceedingly  ti-esomc  to   tfiosc 

who  are  not  aceuattiVied  to  it.     The  po- 

■itiin  or  llie  iraveljer,  it  will  be  seen  ia 

mucli  like  that  of  one  who  sits  up  in  bed, 

supporied  by  pillows,     A  getitleiien  who 

was  fam  liar  wiih  this  mode  of  cnnvey- 

I    Bne«,  once  <]e«<:rtbi'd  it  □«  foliowa  :  ■'  In 

/    the  first  Mage,  I  f>at  or  reclined  about  two 

'/    hours  and  a  half,  the  poles  o(  the  patiin. 

c    quin  supported  on   the  shoiildiTi  of  lour 

S    meti,  who  were  rtlieved  ab  ut  evei^  ten 

i    minutes  by  four  odiers;  tlmso  who  were 

I    not   a';tunlly  carrying,  running  before  or 

}    behini;  the  wh '!«  party  lalkin;;,   UurK- 

S    ins  and  singing,   and  moving  at  the  rata 

f    of  ahout  Ave  miles  en  hour. 

J        When  I  first  saw  this  mode  of  convey- 

!Bnce,  says  a  writer,  I  henrtily  piiied  the 
men,  employed  in  bearing  the  palanq^iin  ; 
and  could  not  diemita  a  ttrnng  senao  of 
aelf-di-'iipproliati'n  for  allowins  my=elf 
lo  be  carried  by  them.  But  ihis  method 
of  traveliing  is  ofien  inHispen-able  lo  a 
>  European,  in  a  torrid  cVni'^  like  India; 
/  sod  ill  a  country  so  extei'siie,  where  the 
S  roads  are  commonly  little  more  than 
?  tracks,  through  swamp  and  jungle,  where 
\  bridges  are  comparatively  rare,  and  the 
I  paiiBei  of  the  mountains  not  unfrequently 
^  impracticable  to  any  beast  of  burden 
J  without  extreme  difficulty  and  danger, 
;  experience  has  fully  established  iia  ne- 
i    cessity,     Travelling  on  horseback  is  the 

>  only  alternntive;  and  with  this  mode, 
(  tenia  are  required;  the  stages  too  must 
I  1m  abort,  unless  the  traveller  can  bear  ex< 
(    poBure  to  the  dews  of  the  night  and  the 

>  bent  of  the  day.  Observation  has  also 
i  convinced  me  that  there  is  no  description 
?  of  men  in  India  better  satisfied,  in  their 
{   employment,     than     palanquin- bearers. 


They  are   cheerful  in  theperformanea  ) 

of   the  journeys  they  undertake  j   aiMl  \ 

though  they  run  thirty  or  forty  miles  at  * 

one    stretch  in   the  course  of    a   nifrht,  i 

theyare  prepared  to  recommence  their  ; 

task   on    the   succeeding   evening.     Six  ( 

!  carried  me  thirty-two  oiHn,  J 

,^„.^l  ..-A  ...«rl,.«_<>  ) 


uad 


betwi 


Hfinaraiida  or  th«  Blai 


y  of  Ute  Price  and   ( 


ilnry  Of 
CitCulattoii  or  the  I 

The  price  of  a    single  copy  of  WicV-  \ 
liffe's  translation  of  tbe  Bible,  in  1439, 
('which    was    before    the     inveBtton   »f  i 
printing,)  was  equal  to  nearly  two  bnn-  ? 
dred  dollars  of  our  money. 

The  first  Bible  in  the  English  language  t 
thnt  was  printed,  Was  tbe  tnmBla<ion  by  i 
Tindal,  part  iif  which  was  published  by  l 
him  in  ia26.  As  no  other  Bible  than  > 
WickUffe's  was  allowed  by  tbe  goverit-  ( 
tnent  to  be  used,  Tindal  bad  to  print  his  [ 
work  in  Germany,  where  he  was  after-  { 
wards  put  to  death,  by  the  command  of  ) 
the  Enipe'rnr,  bat  ihrouah  tbe  ngetwy  of  ( 
of  King  Henry  VIII.,  because  be  bad  ' 
written  against  the  errors  of  the  Roman  ' 
Catholic  Church.  l 

In  l.^.?6,  a  translation  by  Coverdnle  j 
was  ordered  by  tbe  government  lo  be  . 
printed.  This  was  the  first  ctHUplcle  S 
Bible  printed  in  English,  and  it  was  or-  | 
dered  thnt  every  minister  should  procure  | 
one  copy  of  this,  to  be  placed  in  bis  ( 
chareh,  so  that  any  one  might  read  that  / 
chose.  ! 

In  15.%8  this  order  was  repcatad,  and  j 
the  people  encouraged  to  consult  the  ) 
Bible— there  still  being  but  ont  Jor  each  i 
cmtgTr.gation^-unleaa  some  of  them  were  , 
able  to  buy  one  for  themselves.  I 

In  1547  it  was  ordered  that  all  tbe  | 
younf(er  ministers  should  nave  a  copy  of  ( 
the  New  Testament,  and  that  the  older  ! 
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ones  should  examine  them  in  it.  It  was 
also  directed  for  the  first  time  that  the 
English  Bible  should  be  read  iu  the  ser« 
vices  of  the  churches^  instead  of  the 
Liatin,  as  had  been  heretofore  done. 

Tlu  Indian  and  the  Bear. — A  Delaware 
hunter  once  shot  a  huge  hear,  and  broke 
its  back  hone.  This  animal  fell,  and  set 
up  a  most  plaintive  cry,  something  like 
that  of  the  panther  when  he  is  hungry. 
The  hunter  instead  of  giving  him  another 
stood  close  to  him.  and  addressed  him  in 
these  words : — '-  Hark  ye !  hear  ;  you  are 
a  coward,  and  no  warrior,  as  you  pre- 
tend to  be.  Were  you  a  warrior,  you 
would  show  it  by  your  firmness,  and  not 
ery  and  whimper  like  an  old  woman. 
You  know,  bear,  that  our  tribes  are  at 
war  with  each  other,  and  that  yours  was 
the  aggressor.  You  have  found  the  In- 
dians too  powerful  for  you,  and  you  have 
gone  sneaking  about  in  the  woods,  steal- 
ing their  hogs ;  perhaps  at  this  time  you 
have  hog's  flesh  in  your  belly.  Had  you 
conquered  me,  I  would  have  borne  it 
with  courage,  and  died  like  a  brave  war- 
rior \  but  you,  bear,  sit  here  and  cry,  and 
disgrace  yourself  by  your  cowardly  con- 
duct.'' A  person  present  at  the  delivery 
of  this  curious  invective,  after  he  had 
despatched  the  bear,  asked  the  hunter 
how  he  thought  that  the  poor  animal 
could  understand  what  he  had  said  to  iti 
"  Oh  I"-  said  he,  in  answer,  *^  the  bear  un- 
derstood me  very  well ;  did  you  not  ob- 
serve how-  ashamed  he  looked  while  I 
was  upbraiding  him  V  This  is  a  histori- 
cal fact. 


One  day  Bonaparte  said,  at  Maimaison, 
to  Redon  de  Belleville,  formerly  Consul 
at  Leghorn,  '  Redon,  you  have  come 
from  Spain— -what  do  they  say  of  me  at 
the  Court  of  Madrid  V  *  They  say,'  re- 
plied  he,  with  his  usual  frankness,  ^  that 
yoa  are  preparing  a  throne,  and  are 
aboot  decking  yourself  with  the  orna- 
ments of  royalty.'  ^Ah!  what  do  you 
think  of  such  a  project  V  '  I  think  that 
Washington  had  no  need  to  resort  to  the 
vain  illusions  of  a  crown  \  and  that  the 
first  of  citizens  may  degfrade  himself  by 
becoming  the  last  of  monarchs !'  Bona- 
parte smiled  and  did  not  appear  offend- 
ed. The  same  evening  he  said  to  Jo- 
sephine, *  I  love  the  character  of  Redon, 
he  is  an  honest  patriot — he  is  worthy  to 
be  bora  a  eidzen  of  an  ancient  republic' 


Tdke  the  Other  Hand. — ^It  was  one  of 
the  first  days  of  Spring,  when  a  lady, 
who  had  been  watching  by  the  sick  bed 
of  her  mother  for  some  weeks,  went  out 
to  take  a  little  exercise  and  enjoy  the 
fresh  air.  She  hoped  that  she  might 
hear  a  bird  sinff,  or  see  some  little  wild 
flower  that  would  speak  to  her  of  future 
hope,  for  her  heart  was  full  of  anxiety 
and  sorrow.  After  walking  some  dis- 
tance she  came  to  a  rope  walk.  She  was 
familiar  with  the  place,  and  entered.  At 
one  end  of  the  building  she  saw  it  little 
boy  turning  a  large  wheel  ]  she  thought 
it  too  laborious  for  such  a  child,  and  as 
she  came  near  him,  she  spoke  to  him. 
'  Who  sent  you  to  this  place  V  she  ask- 
ed.      *  Nobody— I    came      of     myself.' 

*  Does  your  fatBer  know  you  are  here  V 

*  I  have  no  father.'  ^  Are  you  paid  for 
your  labor  V  '  Yes,  I  get  ninepence  a 
day.'  'What  do  you  do  with  your 
money  V     *  I  give  it  all  to  my  mother.* 

*  Do  yon  like  this  work  V  '  Well  enough ; 
but  if  I  did't  I  should  do  it  that  I  miffht 
ffct  the  money  for  my  mother.'  *  How 
long  do  you  work  in  the  day  V  '  From 
nine  till  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  from 
two  till  ^ve  in  the  afternoon.'  'How 
old  are  you  V  '  About  nine.'  '  Do  you 
never  c^et  tired  of  turning  this  great 
wheel  V  '  Yes,  sometimes.'  '  And 
what  do  you  do  then  V  *  /  take  the  other 
hand^  The  lady  gave  him  a  piece  of 
money.'  '  Is  this  for  my  mother !'  he 
asked,  looking  pleased.  '  No  ^  it  is  for 
yourself.'  '  Thank  you,  ma'am,'  said 
the  boy,  and  the  lady  bade  him  farewell. 
She  went  home,  strengthened  in  her  de- 
votion to  duty,  and  instructed  in  true 
practical  philosophy,  by  the  words  and 
examples  of  a  little  child  \  and  she  said 
to  herself,  the  next  time  that  duty  seems 
hard  to  me,  I  will  imitate  the  chilcj^  and 
take  the  other  hand,^ — West,  paper. 


A  Grand  Discovery, — A  foreign  paper 
says  that  a  French  Engineer  named 
Leonard,  has  taken  out  a  patent  in  Eng- 
land for  a  simple  means  of  diminishing  ( 
the  fuel  necessary  for  producing  steam. 
He  introduces  fish-oil  into  the  boilers, 
with  only  a  small  {Portion  of  water. 
When  the  oil  is  at  boiling  heat,  the  \va- 
ter  precipitates  itself  into  the  interior, 
and  steam  is  generated  as  fast  as  is  de- 
sired, without  the  oil  being  decomposed. 
The  saving  in  Oiel  is  said  to  be  forty  or 
fifty  per  cent. 
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MEDICAL   GALVANIC   APPARATUS. 


This  is  another  fortn  of  the  varioui 
inttrumenU  lately  invented  for  tbe  ex- 
citement of  gal  ran  ism,  and  iia  application 
to  tbe  hnman  frame,  for  medical  pur- 
pOHi.  Of  the  efficiency  of  this  agent 
we  are  notable  to  judge.  Great  interest 
hat  been  fell,  and  atill  is  expressed.  At 
some  of  the  stores  in  this  ciijr,  particu- 
larly that  of  Mr.  Pibe,  where  inatruments 
are  exposed  at  the  door,  the  curious  are 
gratified^  in  great  numbers,  by  an  oppor- 
tunity to  inspect,  and  try  the  eSect  of 

me  of  tbe  curious  products  of  science 
and  skill.  The  handles  of  an  instrument 
like  ibe  one  abore  represented,  being  _ 
taken,  tbe  galvanic  circle  is  forced,  and 
tbe  fiuid  passes,  giring  a  shock  of  some 
severity  to  the  holder.  If  several  per- 
sons join  hands,  tbe  effect  is  the  same  to 
each.  Some  instruments  are  furnished 
with  a  metallic  wheel,  which  is  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  fluid  while  it  moves,  and 
ceases  when  it  stops. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  many, 
great  benefit  has  been  experienced,  in 
rheumatic  and  other  cases,  from  the  use 
of  instrumenls  of  ibis  nature. 


To  kUl  ITsedr.-— Weeds,  like  other 
plants,  hare  each  their  peculiar  constitu- 
tion, prefer  certain  kinds  of  food,  and 
Eerish  on  the  appticatlon  of  others.  We 
ave  seen  a  pound  of  nitrate  of  soda  ad- 
ministered to  a  Seakale  plant  without 
visible  efleet;  half  an  ounce  would  pro- 


bably destroy  a  Rhododendron.  Com- 
mon stable  manure  is  prejudicial  to  Con- 
iferous plants,  and  in  overdoses  will  hill 
them  ;  an  osk  feedsgrei'dily  upon  b-  So 
it  is  with  weeds.  Excessive  doaea  of 
salt  will  destroy  all  ordinary  vegetation, 
weeds  included,  but  promote  ihe  growth 
of  asparagus  in  a  most  remsTkable  de- 
gree, thus  proving  itself  to  be  a  poison  to 
one  plant  snd  a  nutritious  food  to  anoth- 
er. But  salt  cannot  be  used  in  large 
doses  to  extirpate  weeds  generally,  be- 
cause some,  like  the  asparagos,  may 
flourish  under  its  action,  and  moat  crops 
will  certainly  be  deslroyed  by  it.  Pro- 
fensor  Henslaw  succeeded  in  destroying 
moss  and  weeds  on  gravel  walka,  by 
means  of  corrosive  sublimate,  green  vi- 
triol, end  blue  vitriol,  especially  the  last. 
But  corrosive  sublimate  destroys  every 
living  form  of  vegetation,  as  well  as  tbe 
weeds  ;  and  the  two  sorts  of  vitriol  bare 
no  permanent  action,  encouraging  the 
subsequent  growth  of  many  aorta  of 
plants,  and  so  promoting  the  vegelatioD 
of  weeds  rather  than  destroying  ii- 

In  practice,  these  che(;nica)  agenlacan  < 
only  be  employed  for  the  destruction  of  , 
weeds  id  certain  special  cases,  such  as  | 
the  asparagus,  which  thrives  under  doses  • 
of  salt,  which  kill  most  other  planisj  or  | 
as  tobicco,  which  feeds  greedily  npoa  < 
quantities  of  nitrate  of  ioda,  which  J 
would  destroy  any  ordinary 
— For.  Ctdtivator, 


The  Russian  Empire  has  nineteen  mil-  j 
itary  achools,  in  which  are  10,000  sta-  J 
dents.  In  the  army  promotion  is  open  le  ( 
all,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  cisr 
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HAND  GORN-SHELLERS. 

These  are  of  various  patterns  and 
prices  That  in  most  common  use  is 
upon  this  principle.  Some  are  made 
with  cast  iron  frames,  and  some  with 
wood.  The  last  are  preferable,  as  any 
one  can  repair  them  when  broken,  and 
the  ?rai|i  does  not  fly  or  scatter,  as  it  is 
shelled,  the  shelling  plate  heing  encased 
with  wood.  They  will  shell  from  100 
to  150  bushels  of  ears  per  day,  moved  by 
hand. 

Price  from  $7  00,  to  $  10  00. 


Jtrgeyme  in  the  late  Battle. — ^New  Jer- 
sey was  fully  represented  in  the  bat- 
tles of  the  8th  and  9th  May,  on  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  services  of  Captain 
Montgomery  and  Lieuts.  French  and 
Hamilton,  all  of  this  State,  have  been 
duly  commemorated  in  the  official  de- 
spatches, and  our  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  gallantry  of  young  Dudley,  and 
of  another  young  man  of  this  city,  in  the 
ranks.  We  now  add  extracts  from  a  let- 
ter of  a  dragoon  from  Burlington  county, 
who  was  one  of  the  gallant  band  under 
Capt.  May  in  the  taking  of  (ien.  Vegra 
and  the  Mexican  battery — decidedly  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  exploits  in 
modern  warfare.  It  will  be  seen  that  a 
young  man  from  Plainfield,  in  this  coun- 
try, was  among  the  slain  on  that  occa- 


sion. 

# 


*  *  We  had  to  scour  a  large 
tract  of  chapparal,  (as  they  call  a  thick 
bushy  scrub  kind  or  a  wood  that  grows 
in  Texas*)  to  see  what  had  become  of 
the  enemy  ;  we  found  them  (as  they  sup- 
posed) in  a  position  to  swallow  us  up, 
there  being  hut  one  way  on  the  road  that 
our  artillery  or  dragoons  could  get  in  to 
do  execution)  and  they  had  their  cannon 


planted  so  as  to  sweep  the  road ;  our  fly- 
ing artillery  charged  upon  them,  but  did 
little,  as  the  road  was  choaked,  «nd  they 
could  not  see  them.  The  General  gave 
our  gallant  Captain  orders  to  charge  on 
them  and  take  their  cannon,  and  that 
was  pretty  severe  to  run  to  the  mouths 
of  nine  pieces  of  cannon.  But  we  had  to 
do  it,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it 
would,  and  off  we  went  with  our  horses 
under  a  full  run.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  was  no  more,  but  then  I  thought  I 
might  be  lucky  and  get  missed.  The 
further  particulars  of  the  fight  von  no 
doubt  will  see  full  statements  of  in  the 
papers.  I  will  now  speak  more  of  my- 
self. In  making  the  charge,  I  rode  with 
the  company  without  heine  injured, 
while  there  was  one  on  my  leU,  (a  young 
man  from  Plainfield,  N.  J.)  unluckily  re- 
ceived a  musket  ball  in  the  forehead, 
which  sealed  his  fate  immediately.  On- 
ward we  went,  and  after  passins:  through 
the  enemy's  ranks,  and  wheeling  to  the 
left,  rode  exactly  down  their  line — being 
deprived  of  our  Captain,  as  he  put  his  eye 
on  a  Mexican  General,  and  immediately 
demanded  him  to  surrender  or  die.  The 
General  asked  him  if  he  was  an  officer, 
to  which  he  replied  '*yes'* — he  then 
handed  him  his  sword  and  told  him  to 
receive  General  La  Veg^  as  a  prisoner  of 
war !  It  happened  at  that  moment  that 
our  right  particular  guide,  or  leader's 
horse  was  shot  from  under  him,  and  the 
Captain  gave  General  Ln  Vega  in  his 
charge,  to  escort  him  to  General  Taylor 
as  a  prize.  We  were  then  without  a 
Captain  or  guide,  as  the  Captain  had 
pursued  another  course,  and  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  the  person  front 
^  in  rank,  nnd  directly  in  front  of  uie,  led 
us  directly  into  a  boggv  place,  precisely 
in  range  of  the  enemy  s  Hre,  and  within 
pistol  shot  of  them  ;  the  consequence 
was,  his  horse  wns  shot  from  under  him, 
and  eighteen  of  us  in  front  served  in  like 
manner ;  four  of  that  number  received 
their  death  blow,  two  in  front  and  two 
directly  in  my  rear. 

After  being  dismounted  I  crawled  cat 
of  the  mud  and  water,  as  it  was  about 
four  feet  deep,  and  gently  laid  myself 
down  in  the  grass  at  the  water's  edge, 
with  the  enemy  all  around  me,  bawling 
and  crying  Cavallero  Americano,  Balmo, 
and  all  the  other  o's  you  could  think  of. 
Well,  I  lay  in  this  position  with  the  balls 
flying  over  my  head  in  every  direction, 
thinking  what  it  was  best  to  do,-    ^'~ 
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possessed  of  all  my  arms.  I  lay  there 
UDtil  a  Mexican  came  within  ten  feet  of 
me,  with  one  of  oai^  swords  in  hand,  cut- 
ting and  gouging  one  of  our  men  after 
having  been  killed  bv  a  musket  ball, 
when!  sprang  to  my  feet  and  ran  into 
the  bushes,  thinking  if  they  shot  me  they 
would  have  to  do  it  running,  and  forward 
I  went  about  two  hundred  yards,  when  I 
come  in  contact  with  a  Mexican,  disarmed 
as  myself — he  showing  fight  1  picked  up 
a  club  and  away  he  bounced  a  little  faster 
than  I  could  run. 

I  then  took  another  course,  thinking  he 
he  might  bring  some  of  his  comrades 
and  capture  me.  I  dropped  into  a  thick 
bush,  and  thought  I  would  lie  there  till 
the  battle  was  over,  and  while  I  was  ly- 
ing there  I  cast  my  eyes  down  to  my 
feet,  and  perceired  that  I  had  been  shot 
in  both  legs,  by  the  holes  in  my  panta- 
loons, when  and  where  I  could  not  tell, 
for  I  did  not  feel  it  till  1  discovered  the 
holes  in  my  pantaloons.  1  am  shot 
through  the  calf  of  my  right  leg,  and 
about  four  inches  above  the  knee  in  the 
left  thigh,  both-  flesh  wounds  and  doing 
well.  1  am  satisfied  I  came  off  so  well, 
after  riding  up  to  the  cannon's  mouth, 
and  through  a  grand  volley  of  musket 
balls.  My  hope  is  now  that  I  may  soon 
get  well  and  try  my  luck  again  ;  as  I  did 
but  get  one  rap  at  an  individual  as  we 
passed  through  their  ranks,  and  that 
merely  broke  his  arm,  as  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  our  infantry  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  what  I  did  do.  I  must 
BOW  close ;  you  must  excuse  everything, 
as  I  am  lying  on  my  back  and  writing 
upwards.  1  think  I  shall  stay  in  Texas, 
a«  the  climate  is  beautiful — it  is  neither 
too  hot  nor  too  cold. 

Yours,  aflfectionately, 

Abel  Watkinson. 
^'Newark  Adv, 

Antiqihtibs — The  excavations  for  the 
Syston  and  Peterboro'  railway  on  the 
west  side  of  St.  Martin's  Stamford,  Eng- 
land, have  led  to  some  interesting  dis- 
eoveries  m  the  close  adjoining  the  Nun's 
Farm,  It  was  the  site  of  a  Benedictine 
Nunnery,  which  was  founded  1166  by 
one  of  the  abbots  of  Peterboro'  for 
"forty  hdy  virgins,  living  regularly  in 
religion  and  pure  virginity,"  and  was 
diesolved  in  15.39;  so  that  more  than 
three  centuries  have  elapsed  since  it  was 
the  abode  in  Hfe  of  those  whose  remains 
lie  buried  tiiere« 


In  removing  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
several  stone  coffins,  containing  skulls 
and  other  fragments  of  mortality,  have 
been  exposed  to  view ;  and  pieces  of 
stained  glass,  mullions  of  windows,  capi- 
tals and  portions  of  fluted  pillars,  and 
coins  also  have  been  dug  out.  Much  of 
the  stone  work  is  very  elaborately 
carved  ;  it  is  evidently  the  debt  it  of  a 
sacred  edifice,  and  proves  that  the  build- 
ing must  have  been  one  of  great  beauty. 
The  stained  fflass  is  principally  of  the 
color  of  bottle  glass,  very  thick,  and 
some  of  it  quite  opaque :  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  the  thicker  portions 
which  have  been  found  can  have  been  in- 
tended for  the  admission  of  light,  and 
the  inference  therefore  is,  that  they  must 
either  have  formed  ornamental  tablets,  or 
have  been  used  as  tesselated  pavement 
in  a  portion  of  the  edifice.  The  skulls 
and  bones  exhumed  are  mostly  those  of 
females, — some  of  them  persons  who 
died  in  the  prime  of  life,  as  the  teeth  are 
beautifully  perfect.  One  of  the  skulls  is 
that  of  a  man,  and  another  that  of  a  child : 
how  the  latter  could  come  there  must 
again  be  a  matter  of  inference.  The 
coins  found  in  the  Nun's  close  are  of 
difiercnt  periods. 

Mr.  Cnrr,  one  of  the  railway  surveyors, 
has  some  in  his  posession  in  an  admirable 
state  of  preservation :  they  are  supposed 
to  be  either  Norman  or  Saxon ;  if  the 
latter,  it  is  not  improbable  they  may  have 
lain  in  the  earth  since  1151,  as  in  that 
year  a  castle  which  was  erected  by  the 
Saxons  under  Alfred  on  the  site  of  the 
Nun's  farm  was  demolished.  One  of  the 
stone  coffins  exhumed  on  Wednesday 
contained  a  very  perfect  skeleton,  and  by 
the  side  of  it  were  some  pieces  of  carved 
stone  with  illegible  inscriptions. 

On  Thursday  some  of  the  men  were 
obstructed  in  their  operations  by  a  wall 
of  masonry  work,  which  turned  out  to  be 
a  specious  arched  vault,  built  of  stone :  a 
short  distance  from  the  vault  was  a  con- 
siderable heap  of  stones  of  various  sixes, 
and  in  another  part  a  finger-bone  was 
picked  up  with  a  ring  upon  it.  The 
discoveries  have  excited  a  great  interest 
in  Stamford,  and  the  site  has  been  visited 
by  an  immense  number  of  persons.  One 
of  the  stone  coflins  (supposed  to  have 
been  deposited  in  the  12th  or  13th  cen- 
tury), together  with  some  antique  carv- 
ings in  oak,  has  been  presented  to  the 
Stamford  Institution  by  Messrs  Wykes  dc 
Co.,  the  railway  contractors. — JBng.  pnp. 
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H€dg9kog$. — M.  Lenz  and  ProfesBor 
Bo^klaiid  sa^  that  th«  most  rialent  ani- 
mal  poisons  have  no  effect  on  the  hedge- 
hog,  thAt  they  kill  and  eat  adders  and 
ripers» 

M.  Lenz  says  that  he  had  in  his  hoose 
a  female  hedfl^ehog,  which  he  kept  in  a 
larg'e  box,  and  which  soon  became  very 
mild  and  familiar  He  often  put  into  the 
box  s«>me  adders,  which  it  attacked  with 
avidity,  seizing  them  indifferently  by  the 
head,  the  body  or  tail,  and  did  not  appear 
alarmed  or  embanrased  when  they  coiled 
themselves  around  its  body 

On  one  occasion  M.  Lenz  witnessed  a 
fight  between  a  hedgehog  and  a  viper. 
When   the    hedgehog   came    near  and 
smelled  the  snake,  for  with  these  animals 
the  sense   of  sight  is  very  obtuse,  she 
seized  it  by  the  head,  and  held  it  fast  be- 
tween her  teeth,  but  without  appearing  to 
do  il  much  harm ;  but  having  disengaged 
ito  head,  it  assumed  a  furious  and  mena- 
cing attitude,  and  hissed  vehemently,  in- 
flicting   several     severe    bites    on    the 
hedgehog.     The  little  animal,  however, 
did  not  recoil  from  the  bites  of  the  viper, 
nor    indeed  seemed  to  care  much  about 
thein.     At  last,  when  the  reptile  was  fa- 
tigaed  by  its  efTorts,  she  again  seized  it 
by  the  head,  which  she  ground  between 
her  teeth,   C(»mpressing   the   fangs  and 
glands    of  poison,   and    then  devouring 
every  part  of  the  body.     M.  Lenz  says 
that  battles  of  this  sort  often  occurred  in 
the  presence  of  many  persons,  and  some- 
times the  hedgehog  has  received  eight  or 
ten   wounds  on  the  ears,  the  snout,  and 
even  on  the  tongue,  without  appearing  to 
experience  any  of  the  ordinary  symptoms 
produced   by  the   venom   of  the  viper. 
Neither   herself  nor   the   young   which 
she   was   then   suckling  seem  to  suffer 
from  it. 

This  observation  agrees  with  that  of 
Pallas,  who  assures  us  that  the  hedgehog 
can  eat  about  a  hundred  cantharides, 
without  experiencing  any  of  the  effects 
which  this  insect  taken  inwardly  pro- 
daces  on  men,  dogs,  and  cats.  A  Ger- 
man physician  who  made  the  hedgehog 
a  particular  object  of  stu(|y,  gave  it  a 
strong  dose  of  prussic  acid,  of  arsenic, 
of  opium,  and  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
none  of  which  did  it  any  harm.  The 
hedgehog  in  its  natural  state  only  feeds 
on  pears,  apples,  and  other  fruits.  When 
it  can  get  nothing  it  likes  better,  its  or- 
dinary food  consists  of  worms,  slugs, 
frogs,  adders,  rats  and  mice.  ( 


Extracts   from  our  Cormpondenei. 
A  YOUTH'S  SOLILOaUY. 

If  I  am  spared,  I  shall  soon  attain  to 
man  s  estate.  The  sports  of  my  child- 
hood  have  been  forsaken.  My  school- 
days are  past,  never  to  be  recalled  My 
mind,  which  formerly  entertained  child- 
ish  Fchemes,  has  now  taken  a  more 
thoughtful  turn.  The  gravity  of  man- 
hood is  assuming  the  place  where  child- 
hood^s  smile  was  wont  to  play. 

I  must  ^o  forth  into  the  busy  world 
and  tread  its  thorny  paths  j  where  nu- 
merous snares  are  set,  which  will  seize 
the  unwary  traveller,  and  lure  him  to  de- 
struction. !  shall  have  to  encounter  the 
enmity  of  foes,  the  frowns  of  friends,  ( 
and  experience  the  mortification  of  dis-  > 
appointments.  Dark  shadows  wi  I  be  < 
cast  upon  my  soul,  by  the  scenes  and  ^ 
events  which  attend  the  pilirrimag-e 
through  life.  ^  ^        ^ 

How  shall  I  conduct  myself  upon  the 
journey  of  life  1  And  what  station  shall 
I  hold  among  my  fellow  pilgrims  1  Shall 
I  be  regardless  of  the  chief  end  of  man, 
and  waste  ray  powers  of  mind  and  body 
upon  trifles  1  Shai!  the  allurements  of 
pride  and  ambition  gain  the  mastery 
over  my  soul  and  led  me  astray  1  Shall 
I  go  in  the  way  of  those  who  have  not 
the  "  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes  V 
Shall  I  glory  in  iniquity  1  God  forbid! 
But  let  me  accompany  those  who  walk  in 
the  narrow  path  which  leads  to  everlast- 
ing glory  and  honor.  Let  me  be  classed 
among  those  who  have  disinterestedly 
served  their  fellow  travellers. 

Time,  with  a  noisless  tread,  is  stealing 
upon  me.  This  active  frame  will  one 
day  be  clad  in  the  habiliments  of  death. 
Even  if  I  am  destined  to  live  the  great- 
est number  of  years  allotted  to  man, 
they  will  soon  be  accomplished ;  bring- 
ing with  them  their  infirmities.  My 
soul !  Thou  knowest  that  time  is  short ! 
Thou  knowest  the  instability  of  human 
afl!airs!  Then,  let  not  the  things  of  a 
moment,  as  it  were,  outweigh  those  ojf 
eternity. 

Do  I  dread  the  ordeal  through  whfc'h 
I  must  passi  True,  myriads  have  been 
unequal  to  the  task  :  but  there  have  been 
those  who  have  endured  unto  the  end. 
My  soul!  Trust  thou  in  God,  and  it 
shall  go  well  with  thee!  Awake!  Let 
thv  fears  be  scattered,  "  and  put  a  cheer- 
ful courage  on.*' 

New  Yorky  1846.  H.  C.  B. 
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The  Columbian,  a  New  Tork  Magazine 
has,  the  following  translation  from  a 
Mexican  poet  of  Vera  Cruz. 

••  RIO  BRAVO !'  —A  Mexican  Lamcmt. 

Rio  Bravo !  Rio  Bravo ! 

Saw  men  everjsuch  a  sight  ? 
Since  the  Held  of  Roncesvalles 

Sealed  the  fate  of  many  a  knight ! 

Dirk  is  Palo  AUo*8  story, 

Sad  Rescara  Palroa's  rout, 
On  those  fatal  fields  so  gory, 

Many  a  gallani  life  went  out. 

There  our  best  and  bravest  lances, 
ShiverM  '^iust  the  northern  steel. 

Left  the  valiant  beans  that  couchM  them 
'Neath  the  northern  charger's  heel. 

Rio  Bravo  *  Rig  Bravo !    - 
Minstrel  ne'er  knew  such  a  fight. 

Since  the  field  of  Roneesvailes 
Sealed  the  fate  of  many  a  knight 

Rio  Bravo!  fatal  river  ; 

Saw  ye  not,  while  red  with  gore, 
Toorejohn  all  headless  quiver 

A  ghastly  trunk  upon  thy  shore  ? 

Heard  ye  not  the  wounded  coursers 
Shrieking  on  your  trampled  banks. 

As  the  northern  wing'd  artillery 
Thundered  on  our  shatter'd  ranks. 

There  Arista  best  and  bravest — 
There  Ra^ruena,  tried  and  true — 

On  the  fatal  field  thuu  lavest. 
Nobly  did  all  men  could  do. 

Vainly  there  those  heroes  rally, 
Castile  on  Montezuma's  shore, 

"Rio  Bravo"—"  Roncesvalles." 
Ye  are  names  blent  evermore. 

Weepest  thou  lorn  ladv  Inez, 
For  thy  lover  'mid  the  slain, — 

Brave  La  Vega's  trenchant  falchion 
Cleft  his  slayer  to  the  brain. 

Brave  La  Vega,  who  all  lonely. 

By  a  host  of  fues  beset. 
Yielded  up  his^snbre  only 

When  his  equal  there  he  met. 

Other  champions  not  less  noted. 
Sleep  beneath  that  sullen  wave ; 

Rio  Bravo,  thou  hast  Huated 
An  army  to  an  ocean  grave. 

On  they  came,  those  northern  horsemen, 
Oil  like  eagles  towards  the  sun, — 

Followed  then  the  northern  bayonet, 
And  the  field  was  lost  and  won. 

0!  for  Olando's  horn  to  rally 
His  Paladin's  on  that  sad  shore, 

"  Rio  Bravo"—"  Roncesvalles," 
Ye  are  names  blent  evermore. 
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Tu$$mek  GroM.— Captain  Roaa,  of  the 
Antarctic  Expedition,  givea  a  glowing 
description  of  a  new  apectea  of  JS€g 
(Jrasi  discovered  at  the  Falkland  Islands : 

*'The  splendid  tussuck  grass  is  the  ffold 
and  glory  of  these  islands.  It  wiU,  I 
hope,  yet  make  the  fortune  of  Orkney 
and  Irish  land-owners  of  peat  bo^ 
Every  animal  here  feeds  upon  it  with 
avidity,  and  fattens  in  a  short  time.  It 
may  be  planted  and  cut  like  the  goinea 
grass  of  the  West  Indies.  The  oladea 
are  about  six  feet  long,  and  from  200 
to  300  shoots  spring  from  one  plant.  1 
have  proved  by  aeveral  experiments,  that 
one  man  can  cut  100  bundles  in  a  day; 
and  that  a  horae  will  greedily  dcTonr 
five  of  these  in  the  same  time.  Indeed, 
so  fond  of  it  are  both  horses  and  cowa, 
that  they  will  eat  the  dry  tussack  thatch 
from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  prefer- 
ence to  good  grass.  About  four  inches 
of  the  root  eats  like  the  mountain  cab- 
bage. It  loves  a  rank  wet  peat  bog,  with 
the  sea  spray  over  it.  Indeed,  when  the 
sea  beats  over  it  with  the  greatest  vio* 
lence,  and  the  sea  sprfiy  is  carried  far- 
thest, then  the  tussack  ffrass  thrives  best 
on  the  soil  it  loves.  All  the  smaller  is- 
lands here,  though  some  of  them  are  as 
large  as  Guernsey,  are  covered  with  tus- 
sack, which  is  nutritious  all  the  year. — 
New  Farmer*$  Journal. 

Ignorance, — In  a  government  in  which 
every  man  has  a  voice,  this  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous element,  and  one  very  difficult  to 
be  controlled.  You  cannot  reason  with 
an  ignorant  man*  The  most  important 
truths,  urged  in  the  most  persuasive  man- 
ner, make  no  impression  on  minds  ren- 
dered stupid  by  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
— Lindley  Murray  Moore. 
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111.'  sl.i;l  tiiid  bmevolenuo  of  Ills  Maker; 
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ou  iviai  [ileasure,  an'l  wili  never  t>e  banish- 

and design  he  sees  tlic  finder  of  GuJ  ;   llie 

ed  from  the  mind. 

bonds  of  nntural  aflt'Clton  and  inutunl  >I -- 

The  Hindoos  aie  a  people  whose  slate 

of  society  presents  one  of  tlie  most  formi- 

much in  llicin  to  e.vcUt:  hh  adiniraiion  at 

dable  obstacles  to  the  introduclion  of  iin- 
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provements.  Being  divided  into  casies, 
each  of  which  holds  a  higher,  or  a  lower 
rank  in  public  estimation,  and  is  ofien  dis- 
tinguished by  peculiar  practices,  costumes, 
occupations,  dtc,  an  objection  presents  itself 
to  every  proposed  change.  A  fri«^nd  long 
resident  in  India,  lately  remarked  to  us, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  prohibiiion  to 
persons  of  difTerent  castes,  to  touch  their 
lips  to  a  vessel  which  has  been  used  by 
one  of  another,  the  habit  almost  universally 
prevails,  of  holding  a  cup  above  the  mouth, 
and  pouring  down  the  throat,  us  was  done 
by  some  of  the  ancient  Romans,  (according 
to  a  picture  in  Pompeii,)  and  as  is  prictised 
at  this  day  by  some  of  the  Neapolitans,  and 
here  and  there  among  other  people,  for 
reasons  not  easily  ascertained,  "  A  Hmdoo 
convert  to  Christianity,''  added  our  friend, 
'^  finds  it  a  severe  trial,  on  first  sitting  at  the 
Lord's  Supper,  to  partake  of  the  cup, — so 
powerful  are  national  habits." 

The  Hindoos  have  numerous  strong 
lines  of  separation  drawn  between  thorn 
and  other  nations,  not  so  easily  to  be  dis. 
covered  or  appreciated.  Many  of  the 
common  people  also  live  in  a  state  of  de- 
gradation, which  renders  familiar  inter- 
course with  them  repulsive  to  others,  while 
it  is  avoided  by  themselves.  A  large  por- 
tion of  them,  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon 
among  others,  are  much  more  difHcult  of 
access,  and  more  disagreeable  in  their  do- 
mestic habits,  than  some  of  our  North 
American  Indians,  among  whom  less 
social  degradation  prevails,  especially  in 
the  comforts  and  neatness  found  in  their 
habitations.  At  the  same  tim^^,  a  friend  of 
mankind,  seeking  to  improve  them  by  in- 
struction, has  to  encounter  no  great  obstacle 
in  approaching  or  mingling  with  them,  like 
the  barrier  of  caste  among  the  Hindoos. 

Many  of  the  common  people  of  India, 
however,  live  in  a  state  much  above  that 
described,  at  least  in  one  important  par- 
ticular, which  is  cleanliness.  Especially 
\^  this  the  case  in  cities,  and  in  those  classes 
which  furnish  foreigners  with  their  ser- 
vants and  assistants  of  various  kinds.  In 
fact  many  of  these  are  disting^uished   by 


the  neatness  ot  their  persons,  and  a  scrupu- 
lous attrntion  to  propriety.  5 
Noliiing,  indeed,  can  easily  exceed  the  ' 
tidiness  of  a  nurs>,  with  the  pure  whitft  of  ) 
the  ample  native  linen  veil  contrasted  with  ) 
the  dark,  but  lively  complexion  of  India, 
which  is  often  a  rich  mahogany  color, 
shining  as  if  varnished.  Some  of  the  Hin- 
doos have  line  forms,  and  more  of  them  ^ 
regular,  expressive  and  agreeable  coun- 
tenances. Their  features  partake  not  of 
the  heavy,  stolid  aspect  of  the  Tartar  race; 
and  we  find  the  broad,  fixed  mouth  of  our 
Indians  happily  absent  from  their  physi- 
ognomy. Thoy  are  often  diminutive  in 
size  and  features:  but  there  appears  to  be  I 
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no  native   want   of  symmetery   or   int*»lli 
gence   in    their   countenances.     We   often 
find   the    eye    particularly    well    formed, 
large,  well  set  and  fully  open,  which  is  an 
essential  qualification  for  a  handsome  face. 

The  Hindoos  are  a  people  with  whom 
we  have  reason  to  feel  better  acquainted, 
than  almost  any  other  distant  heathen  na- 
tion. We  here  present  our  readers  with 
one  of  their  family  groups,  and  take  the 
opportunity  to  lay  before  them  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  some  of  the  most  recent  and 
respectable  writers  on  their  character  and 
condition. 

The  following  passages  are  from  Sir 
Hugh  Murray,  James  Wilson  and  Pro- 
fessor Jameson. 

Domestic  life,  a  most  important  branch 
of  the  social  condition  of  any  people,  is  pe- 
culiarly  interesting  as  it  applies  to  the  Hin- 
doo, wiiose  regards  are  in  a  great  measure 
confined    within    his  family   circle.     The  ^ 
j'  alous   character    of     oriental     despotism  ] 
views  with  aversion  all  puidic  asseniM.iges; 
it   checks  even    that    mingled    intercourse  ^ 
among  mankind  which  we  call  general  so- 
ciety.    With  the  except i'^n  of  great  men,  I 
whose  vanity  is  gratified  by  public  display,  ; 
the  Hindoo  forms  few  connections  beyond  .' 
those  of  his  own    household.       Marriage,  ; 
the  basis  of  family  ties,  is  con>idi^red  not  ;, 
only  desirable  and  agreeable,  but  al>solutely  ^ 
indispensable.     A  youth  of  twenty-five  and 
a  girl  of  fifteen,   unmarried,  are   regarded  ; 
as  not  less  particular  than  unfortunntf*. 

Hindoo  laws  and  institutions  doom  the  ^ 
fair  portion  of  the  species  to  :he  most  de-  ) 
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pressed  and  pitiable  lot.  Every  avenue  by 
which  an  idea  could  possibly  enter  their 
minds  is  diligently  closed.  It  is  unlawful 
for  them  to  open  a  book ;  they  must  not 
join  in  tlie  public  service  of  the  temples ; 
aod  any  man,  even  their  husbands,  would 
consider  himself  disgraced  by  entering  into 
conversation  with  them.  The  degradation 
of  the  wife  is  rendered  deeper  by  the  des- 
potic power  which  usage  grants  to  the 
m'lther  in-law,  who  regards  her  son's 
spouse  as  little  better  than  a  slave.  Hence 
a  rupture  ofteu  very  speedily  ensues,  the 
bride,  unable  to  endure  her  bandage,  flies 
back  to  her  parents,  and  refuses  to  return 
unless  the  lady  of  whosa  tyranny  she  com- 
plains makes  the  first  advances  towards  a 
reconciliation. 

Tlio  females  of  India  dress  with   sim- 
plic  tv,    and    prefer  long,    flowing   robes, 
which  give  them  an  elegant  and  classical 
appearance.     O;)  extraordinary  occasions, 
iiowever,  they  delight  to  adorn  themselves 
profusely  with  trinkets  and  jewels.     They 
live  ill  general  a  retired  and  recluse  life  in 
iho  interior  of  their  houses,  and  it  is  con- 
si  lered  a  breach  of   decorum   for  a  man 
even   to  look   at  them.     On  the  deaih  of 
vbeir  husbands,  they  eiiher  sacrifice  tliem- 
Sf  Ives  on   hii  funeral-pile,  or,  unless  ihoy 
ciio-^e  to   forfeit  altogether  their  cas'.e  tin  I 
sociil  relitions  remain  ev3r  afier  in  a  state 
of  widowho  )d. 

The  Hi.idoos  are  active  and  industrious, 
ea-^erly  bent  on  ihu  accumulation  of  wealth ; 
a!ul  thou^li  wag-s  aro  low,  and  the  laboring; 
chs3  s  cxtrem  ly  poor,  yet  capital,  pirily 
perhaps  from  its  iisecurity,  yields  very  high 
profits.  Hence  many  of  those  who  have 
been  foriunate  in  iht'ir  morcaiitilj  or  money- 
leadi.i^  .^^p-culaions  atiain  very  great 
wealth.  Scarcely  any  pirt  of  this  is  e,\'. 
pen  led  in  the  daily  enjoymen's  and  a:c v):n- 
nnUiions  of  life,"  wliich  in  almis'  every 
rmk  are  simple  and  eheip  in  th^^  extrein^. 
Thf  y  live  in  low  and  rnud-liouses,  eating 
on  the  bare  grouaJ,  having  neither  tables 
nor  furniture  ;  a  practice  which  is  fallowed 
by  the  richest  and  highest  as  well  as  the 
lowest.  His  "dwelling  is  a  shed,  the  walls 
are  naked,  and  the  mud-floor,  for  the  sake 
of  coolness,  is  every  morning  sprinkled 
with  a  mixiure  of  water  and  filih.  He 
'  dis'.ribut^s  food  among  the  ind^ent,  but 
never  entertains  his  friends  at  a  dmner.  It 
is  only  on  some  few  and  rare  occasions 
th&t  the  rich  give  a  sup'-rb  tete,  to  which 
hu'idreds,  and  even  thousands,  are  invited. 
Even  then  the  expenditure  in  food  and 
driuk  is  inconsiderable,  being  averaged  by 


Mr.  Ward  at  eightpence  a  head.  But  the 
cost  is  immense  in  fireworks  and  proces- 
sions, and  in  profuse  donations  of  moneys 
garments,  and  other  gifts  to  thoae  present, 
especially  to  Bramins.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  celebrate  what  is  called  a  re- 
spectable nuirriage  at  a  smaller  cost  than 
J^500  or  £CyJQ.y  and  it  has  been  known  to 
exceed  JB 1 2,000.  The  savings  of  years 
are  thus  dissipated  in  one  day  of  extrara- 
gance ;  and  a  family,  which  was  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  may  be  plunged 
into  poverty,  and  even  debt,  by  the  marriage 
of  one  of  its  members. 

The  Hindoos  appear  to  have  been  al* 
ways  ruled  by  despotic  governments,  and 
for  many  ages  their  subjection  to  a  fo- 
reign race,  wholly  differing  in  religion, 
manners,  aspect,  and  language,  has  been 
peculiarly  humiliating.  Even  the  native 
princes,  who  have  retained  or  recovered 
a  certain  degree  of  power,  exercise  a 
prerogative  uncontrolled  by  any  estab- 
lished rights  or  privileges.  The  only' 
check  has  been  one  of  a  very  irregular 
kind,  arising  from  the  turbulent  sway  of 
the  inferior  chiefs,  whose  influence  over 
their  immediate  vassals  is  frequently  ex- 
erted to  support  their  own  authority, 
which  is  not  less  absolute.  Still,  amid 
this  corrupting  despotism,  traces  are 
found  of  a  system  purely  republican,  ex- 
isting in  the  villages,  which,  over  all  In- 
dia, have  an  interior  constitution  entirely 
distinct  from  the  general  rule  to  which 
the  country  at  large  is  subjected. 

A  village,  or  rather  township,  is  form- 
ed by  a  community  occupying  a  certain 
extent  of  land,  the  boundaries  of  which 
are  carefully  fixed,  though  often  disputed. 
Sometimes  it  is  cultivated  by  the  united 
labor  of  the  inhabitants;  but  more 
usually  each  ploughs  his  separate  field, 
Leaving  always  a  Targe  portion  of  com- 
mon. Assignments  of  land  are  also 
made  to  various  functionaries,  who  are 
charged  with  important  public  services. 
The  principal  personage  is  the  potail,  or 
head-man,  who  acts  as  judge  and  magis- 
trate, and  treats  respecting  the  village 
affairs  with  other  communities,  or  with 
the  nacional  rulers.  Other  duties  are 
intrusted  to  the  registrar,  the  watchman, 
the  distributer  of  water,  the  astrologer, 
smith,  carpenter,  potter,  barber,  washer- 
man, and  silversmith. 

Whatever  change  the  supreme  author- 
ity may  undergo,  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  each  township  remains  unaltered. 
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THE  TAIiBOTYPE-SUN-PICTURKS. 

Early  in  October,  1833,  the  inventor, 
H.  F9X  Talbot,  Esq  ,  F.  R.  S.,  was  amus- 
ine  himself  in  sketching,  by  the  aid  of 
Woliaston's  camera  lucida,  passages  of 
the  enchanting  scenery  of  the  shores  of 
the  Lake  of  Como.  But  the  results  ef- 
fected by  this  means  were  unsatisfactory, 
insomuch  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  th  it 
the  use  of  the  instrument  required  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  drawing,  which  the 
operator  unformn:itely  did  not  possess. 
The  rejection  of  this  instrument  by  Mr. 
Talbot  induced  him  to  make  trial  of  an- 
other instrument,  the  can.era  ohscura^ 
which  prompted  the  wish  that  the  beau- 
tiful imagery  which  it  displays  could  be 
made  a  fixed  and  permanent  picture  or 
impression  upon  the  paper.  'Although,' 
says  Mr.  Talbot,  '  1  knew  the  fact  from 
chemical  books  that  nitrate  of  silver  was 
changed  or  decomposed  by  light,  still  I 
had  n^ver  seen  the  experiment  tried,  and 
therefore  I  had  no  idea  whether  the  ac- 
tion was  a  rapid  or  a  slow  one." 

In .  the  course  of  numerous  experi- 
ments, Mr.  Talbot  discovered  that  the 
paper  was  rendered  more  sensitive  by  the 
employment  of  a  weaker  solution  of  salt 
than  he  had  before  used,  having  hitherto 
erred  in  the  formation  of  a  too  perfect 
chloride;  whereas  that  which  was  really 
necessary  to  the  desired  end  was  nn 
imperfect  chloride.  The  result  of  this 
Btep  was  a  facility  in  obtaining  distinct 
and  very  pleasing  images  of  such  things 
as  leaves,  lace,  and  other  flat  objects  of 
complicated  forms  and  outlines,  by  ex- 
posing them  to  the  light  of  the  sati ;  but 
the  paper  was  not  yet  sufficiently  sensi- 
tive for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  pictures 
with  the  camera  obscura. 

At  Geneva,  in  the  autumn  of  1S34«, 
Mr.  Talbot  prosecuted  the  inquiry  by 
varying  the  experiments  in  many  ways. 
His  attention  was  directed  to  iodide  of 
silver  by  a  remark  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  as  to 
a  superior  susceptibility  in  the  iodide  ; 
but,  in  making  the  trial,  the  result  was 
the  contrary  of  the  statement  of  Sir  H. 
Davy — that  the  iodide  of  silver  u  as  more 
sensitive  to  light  than  the  chloride.  It 
proved  itself  not  only  less  sensitive  than 
the  chloride,  but  did  not  in  any  way  re- 
spond to  the  influence  of  the  strongest 
sunshine,  but  would  retain  its  oriorinul 
tint  (a  pale  straw  color)  for  any  length  of 
time  unchanged  in  the  sun.  By  this  fact 
the   operator  was  convinced  that  little 


dependence  could  be  placed  on  the  state- 
ments of  chemical  writers  with  regard 
to  this  particular  subject  — in  fact,  those 
aids  and  resources  which  are  nvniiable 
in  other  inquiries  were  here  altogether 
warning,  so  that  every  siep  towards  the 
discovery,  and  in  its  progress  to  perfec 
tion,  is,  it  may  be  truly  said,  the  result 
of  the  unassisted  labors  of  Mr.  Talboi,  to 
wlioin  alone  be  the  u  hole  honor. 

In  September,  1840,  Mr.  Talbot  in- 
vent the  process  first  called  Calotype 
(but  the  name  has  changed  by  some  of 
his  friends  into  Talboiype.)  Bv  this 
process  the  action  of  Irght  on  paper  was 
rendered  tnany  hundred  times  more  ra- 
pid, allowing  portraits  to  be  taken  from 
the  life,  which  could  not  previously  be 
accoiYiplished.  The  method  of  obtaining 
the  Calotype  pictures,  commuiiirated  by 
Mr.  Talbot  to  the  Royal  Society,  shortly 
after  the  discovery  is  as  follows: — 

"  Pre/foration  of  tf^e  Paper, — Take  a 
sheet  of  the  best  writing  paper,  having 
a  smooth  surface,  and  a  close  and  even 
texture. 

"The  water-mark,  if  any,  should  be 
cut  ofl\  lest  it  should  injure  the  appear- 
ance of  the  picture.  Dissolve  100  grains 
of  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver  in  six 
ounces  of  distilled  water.  Wash  the  pa- 
per with  this  solution  with  a  soft  brush, 
on  one  side,  and  put  a  mark  on  that  side 
whereby  to  know  it  again.  Dry  the  pa- 
per cautiously  at  a  distant  fire,  or  else 
let  it  dry  spontaneously  in  a  dark  room. 
When  dry,  or  nearly  so,  dip  it  into  a  so- 
lution of  iodide  of  potassi^jm  containing 
500  grains  of  that  salt  dissolved  in  one 
pint  of  water,  and  let  it  slay  two  or  three 
mi'nutes  in  this  solution.  Then  dip  it 
into  a  vessel  of  water,  dry  it  lightly  with 
blotting  paper,  and  finish  drying  it  at  a 
fire,  which  will  not  injure  it  even  if  held 
pretty  near  ;  or  else  it  may  be  left  to  dry 
spontaneously. 

"All  this  is  best  done  in  the  evening 
by  candle-light.  The  paper  so  far  pre- 
pared I  call  iodized  paper ^  because  it  has 
a  uniform  pale  yellow  coating  of  iodide 
of  silver.  It  is  scarcely  sensitive  to 
light,  but,  nevertheless,  it  ought  to  be 
kept  in  a  portfolio  or  a  drawer,  until 
wanted  for  use.  It  may  be  kept  for  any 
lengtl^ of  time  witho.it  spoiling  or  under- 
going any  change,  if  protected  from  the 
light.  This  is  the  first  part  o{  the  pre- 
paration p^  Calotype  paper,  and  may  be 
performed  at  any  time.     The    rcmdiniug 
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part  is  best  deferred  until  shortly  before 
the  pnper  is  wanted  for  use. 

**  When  that  time  is  arrived,  take  a 
sheet  of  the  iodized  paper, ^nd  wash  it 
with  a  liquid  prepared  in  the  following 
manner: — 

"Dissolve  100  grains  of  cystnliized 
nitrate  of  silver  in  two  ounces  of  dis- 
tilled water;  add  to  this  solution  one 
sixth  of  its  volume  of  strong  acetic  acid. 
Let  this  mix'.ure  be  called  A. 

"Make  a  saturated  solution  of  crys- 
tallized gallic  acid  in  cold  distilled  water. 
The  quantity  dissolved  is  very  small. 
Call  this  solution  B. 

'*  When  a  sheet  of  paper  is  wanted  for 
use,  mix  together  the  liquids  A  and  B  in 
equal  volumes,  but  only  mix  a  small 
quanti'y  of  them  at  a  time,  because  the 
mixture  does  not  keep  long  without 
spoiling.  I  shall  call  this  mixture  the 
galfo-n.tra'e  of  silser. 

"Th'^n  take  a  sheet  of  iodized  paper 
and  wash  it  over  with  this  gallo-nitrate 
of  silver,  with  a  soft  brush,  taking  care 
to  wash  it  on  the  side  which  has  been 
previously  marked.  This  operation 
should  h^  performed  by  candle-light. 
Let  the  paper  rest  half  a  minute,  and  then 
dip  it  into  water.  Then  dry  it  lightly 
with  blotting-paper,  and  finally  dry  it 
cautiously  at  a  fire^  holding  it  a  consid- 
erable distance  therefrom.  When  dry, 
the  pnper  is  fit  for  use.  I  have  named 
the  paper  thus  prepared  Calotype  paper, 
on  account  of  its  great  utility  in  obtain- 
ing the  pictures  of  objects  with  the  cam- 
era obscura.  If  this  paper  be  kept  in 
press,  it  will  often  retain  its  qualities  in 
perfection  for  three  months  or  more, 
beinsr  ready  for  Use  at  any  moment ;  but 
this  is  not  uniformly  the  case,  and  1  there- 
fore recommend  that  it  should  be  used 
in  a  few  hours  after  it  has  been  prepared. 

If  it  is  used  immediately,  the  last  dry- 
injj  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  pa- 
per may  be  used  moist.  Instead  of  em- 
ploying a  solution  of  crystallized  gallic 
acid  for  the  liqtiid  B,  the  tinciu-e  of  galls 
diluted  with  water  may  be  used,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  results  are  altogether  so 
satisfactory. 

"  (Ise  0/  the  paper.— The  Calotype  pa- 
per is  sensitive  to  light  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,  which  transcends  a  hundred 
(i:nes,  or  more  than  that  of  any  kind  of 
photographic  paper  hitherto  described. 
This  may  be  made  manifest  by  the  fol- 
lowing experiment : — Take  a  piece  of 
this  paper,  and,  having  covered  half  of  it, 


expose  the  other  half  to  dayligrht  for  the 
space  of  one  second  in  dark  cloudy  wea- 
ther in  winter.  This  brief  moment  suf- 
fices to  produce  a  strong  impression  up- 
on the  paper.  But  the  impression  is  la- 
tent and  invisible,  and  its  existence  would 
not  be  suspected  by  any  one  who  was 
not  forewarned  of  it  by  previous  experi- 
ments. 

"The  method  of  causing  the  impres- 
sion to  become  visible  is  extremely  sim- 
ple. It  consists  in  washing  the  paper 
once  more  with  the  gallo  nitrate  of  silver, 
prepared  in  the  way  before  described, 
and  then  warming  it  eer)tly  before  the 
fire.  In  a  few  seconds  the  part  of  the 
paper  upon  which  the  light  has  acted 
begins  to  darken,  and  finally  grows  en- 
tirely black,  while  the  other  part  of  the 
paper  retains  its  whiteness.  Even  a 
weaker  impression  than  this  may  be 
hro  Kjhtout  by  repeating  the  wash  of  gallo- 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  again  warming  the 
paper.  On  the  other  hand,  a  stronger 
impression  does  not  require  tb^  warming 
of  the  paper,  for  a  wash  of  the  gallo-ni- 
trate sulficee  to  make  it  visible  without 
heat,  in  the  course  of  a  minute  or  two. 

"A  very  remarkable  proof  of  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  Calotype  paper  is  afllbrd- 
cd  by  the  fact  that  it  will  take  an  impres- 
sion from  simple  moonlight,  not  concen- 
trated by  a  lens.  If  a  4eaf  is  laid  upon 
a  sheet  of  the  paper,  an  image  of  it  may 
be  obtained  in  this  way  in  from  a  quarter 
to  half  an  hour. 

"This  paper,  being  possessed  of  so 
high  a  degree  of  sensitiveness,  is  there- 
fore well  suited  to  receive  images  in  the 
camera  obscura.  If  the  aperture  of  the 
object-lens  is  one  inch,  and  the  focal  length 
fifteen  inches,  1  find  that  one  minute  is  am- 
ply sufficient  in  summer  to  impress  a  strong 
image  upon  the  paper,  of  any  building  up- 
on which  the  sun  is  shining.  When  the 
aperture  amounts  to  one  third  of  the  focal 
length,  and  the  object  is  very  white,  as  a 
plaster  bust,  fcc,  it  appears  to  me  that  one 
second  is  sufficient  to  obtain  a  pretty  good 
image  of  it 


It  was  at  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  that 
by  a  decree  emanating  from  his  individual 
will,  Napoleon  destroyed  the  noblest 
institution  of  the  republic,  the  Poly- 
technic School,  by  converting  it  into  a 
purely  military  academy  He  knew  that  in 
that  high  sanctuary  of  study  a  republican 
spirit  was  fostered. — Bourrieune. 
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THE   RHINOCEROS. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  gigantic  of 
ixisiing  quadrupeds,  a od  one  of  the  most 
'  difficult  to  be  destroyed  by  the  best 
I  weapons  which  savages  or  even  half  ci- 
icn  can  fabricate.  He  belongs 
i  to  the  order  of  Taohidermala,  or  thict- 
I  skinned  animals  ;  and  has  a  hide  impene- 
I  trable  by  the  sword  or  spear,  as  ivell  as 
'.  dan  or  arrow.  In  India  thess  animals 
distinguished  from  those  of  South 
I  Africa  by    the    looseness    of    Lhe  skin, 

>  which  hnngs  in  great  folds  about  the 
I  body.  Kay  gives  us  a  lively  description 
'  of  nn  African  feast  on  the  enormous  cur- 
I   cas  of  a  rhinoceros. 

We  had  not  journeyed  many  hours  be- 
,  fore  one  of  the  Hottentots  shot  a  rhino- 
I  cerOE,  from  which  an  abundant  supply  of 
I  mcot  for  many  days  was  e.tpcctea.  No 
I  sooner,  however,  did  the  huge  animal 
_,  than  a  band  of  hungry  warriors, 
I  like  so  many  eagles,  gathered  round  ii. 
I  Every  one  threw  aside  his  mantle  j  and 
a  state  of  perfect  nudity  began  butch- 
'  eiing  for  himself,  conceiving  that  he  was 
j  fully  entitled  to  every  piece  he  might  be 
;  able  to  cut  off;  consequently  very  few 
r  elapsed  before  this  prodigious 
e  was  completely  dissected,  and 
I  nothing  but  bones  left    upon   the  spot. 

>  Such  a  scramble  I  never  before  witness- 
\  ed ;  all  wrought,  as  if  for  life,  until  the 
'  very  lest  bit  had  been  carried  off.     The 

t  the  slaughter  commenced,  large 
ere  kindled,  and  steak  upon  steak 
.  upon  them,  while  the  flesh  still 
1  quivered  with  life.  In  their  eagerness  to 
■  secure  os  large  a  portion  as  possible,  so- 
I  veral  received  severe  wounds  from  the 
spears  of  their  fellows  ;  but  for  all  this, 
'  the  prey  obtained  in  the  sciifHe  seemed 
'  D  be  considered  a  sufficient  compensa- 


They  now  prepared  for    encampment  J 
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anda  feast;  their  compi 
and  the  object  of  their 
alike  forgotten.  The  i 
up  in  trees,  numbers  oi  wnicn  were  ae-  ■ 
rorated  wilh  slices  of  no  ordinary  siie.  t 
Some  went  out  in  search  of  fuel,  while  ; 
others  cut  down  branches,  and  erected  i 
small  circular  enclosures,  which  served  ) 
as  their  lodging-places  for  the  night.  Id  j 
each  of  these  were  gathered  logetherten,  ) 
fifteen,  or  twenty  individuals;  who,  after  ^ 
allaying  the  cravings  of  hunger,  lay  dowa  > 
lo  sleep,  without  indulging  n  thought  ] 
beyond  the  moment ;  their  darkly  shroud-  '': 
ed  figures  formed  the  radii  to  n  circle  * 
whose  centre  whs  the  fire.  And  although  ] 
conscious  that  they  were  surrounded  by  > 
beasts  of  prey,  to  which  their  stores  of  ' 
meat  would  naturally  form  aa  attractive  I 
bait,  no  one  deemed  it  necessary  lotfeep  J 
watch  nt  all :  wolves  howled,  and  the  > 
lion  repeatedly  roared,  hilt  all  seemed  lo  J 
ei^oy  their  slumbers  undisturbed.  ) 

AN  INDIAN  BALL-PLAY.  \ 

{Concluded  from  page  i\9.)  ' 

"  The  dance  was  one  of  the  most  pie-  J 
turesque  scenes  imaginable,  and  \v«  \ 
repeated  at  intervals  of  every  half  hour  j 
during  the  night,  and  exactly  in  the  same  I 
manner;  so  that  the  players  were  cer-  I 
tainly  awake  all  the  night,  sod  arranged  ' 
in  their  appropriate  dress,  prepared  for  > 
the  play,  which  was  lo  commence  u  ' 
nine  o'clock  the  nest  morning.  i 

At  the  hour,  the  two  piirties,  and  all 
friends,  were  drawn  out  and  over  the  S 
ground,  when  at  length  the  game  con-  \ 
menced,  by  the  judges  throwing  up  the  j 
ball,  at  the  firing  of  a  gun.  An  iusliDl  \ 
struggle    ensued    between    the   playen,      i 
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\rho  were  some  six  or  seven  huodred  in 
numbers,  and  were  endeavoring  to  catch 
the  bill  in  their  sticks,  and  throw  it 
home,  and  between  th^ir  respective 
stakes,  which,  whenever  successfully 
done,  counts  one  for  the  game.  In  their 
desperate  struggles  for  the  ball,  when  it 
is  up^  when  hundreds  are  running  to- 
gether, and  leaping,  over  each  oiherft'^  headf^ 
and  darting  between  their  adversaries' 
legs,  tripping  and  throwing,  and  foiling 
each  other  in  every  possible  manner,  and 
every  voice  raised  to  the  highest  key,  in 
shrill  yelps  and  barks,  there  are  then 
rapid  successions  of  feats  and  of  inci- 
dents, that  astonish  and  amu-^e,  far  be- 
yond the  conception  of  any  one,  who  has 
not  had  the  singular  good  luck  to  witness 
,  them. 

i  *'  In  these  struggles,  every  mode  is 
•*  used  that  can  be  devised,  to  oppose  the 
^  progress  of  the  forem  >st,  who  is  likelv  to 
get  the  ball  ;  and  ihc->'e  obstructious  often 
me  t  v%ith  de-perate  individual  resistance, 
which  terminates  in  a  violent  scufHe,  and 
sometimes  in  (isticuffs;  when  their  sticks 
(  are  dropped,  and  the  parties  are  un- 
molested, \vhil5t  they  are  settling  it 
among  themselves,  unless  it  be  to  n  ge- 
neral i(la:n/)edoy  to  which  they  are  subject 
when  they  are  down,  if  the  ball  happens 
to  pass  in  that  direction. 

"There  are  times  when  the  ball  gets  to 
the  ground,  and  such  a  contused  mass 
rushing  togther  around  it,  and  knocking 
their  sticks  together,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  any  one  getting  or  seeing  it, 
for  the  dust  they  raise,  that  the  specta- 
tor loses  his  strength,  and  every  thing 
else  but  his  senses ;  when  the  condensed 
mass  of  ball  st  cks  and  bloody  noses  is 
carried  around  the  different  parts  of  the 
grou  d,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  p. 
time,  without  any  one  of  the  mass  being 
able  to  see  the  ball,  and  which  they  are 
often  thus  scuffling  for  sevral  minutes 
after  it  has  been  thrown  oflf,  and  played 
over  another  part  of  the  ground." 


PROPAGATION  OF  ROSES. 

The  operation  is  sufficiently  simple  to 
enable  a  lady,  or  a  youtii,  of  any  little 
experienqe,  to  perform  it.  Those  ^^ho 
hnve  old  China  roses  about  their  gardens, 
or  against  walls,  or  houses,  may  by  the 
pr«)cess  of  budding  c  'nveit  every  strong 
shoot  into  a  different  variey  j  car »,  how- 
ever, being  taken  to  select  for  ibis  pur- 
pose  those    kinds   which   are    like   the 


China  rose,  8aK>oth  in  the  wood,  and  per- 
petual growers:  most  of  the  Noisettes 
are  good,  and  many  of  the   Then  roses. 

To  make  this  efTective,  it  is  desirable 
to  select  fi»ur  or  five  of  the  strongest  of 
the  voung  shoots,  and  cut  away  the  rest 
of  the  tree,  at  the  height  you  wish  the 
new  rose  to  begin  its  growtl),  cut  with  a 
sharp  knife  a  slit  through  the  bark  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  with  the  handle  of 
a  budding  knife,  or  a  blunt,  flat  piece  of 
bone,  ivory  or  wood,  cut  thin  at  the 
edges,  raise  the  bark  on  each  side ;  then 
cut  from  the  rose  intended  to  be  intro- 
duced, a  bud  with  its  leaf,  by  inserting 
a  sharp  knife  about  the  length  of  a  finger 
nail  below  the  leaf,  and  bring  it  oat  again 
about  the  same  distance  above  it:  the 
piece  of  wood  thus  cut  off  with  its  bud 
and  l<^af,  should  not  be  much  more  than 
the  thickness  of  the  bark ;  let  this  be 
carefully  tucked  in'o  the  sh't  in  the  shoot, 
part  of  it  going  under  each  side  of  the 
bark,  which  may  be  carefully  tied  down 
upon  it  with  bass  or  matting,  leaving  only 
the  leaf  and  the  bud  exposed.  If  it  be 
hot  weather,  a  little  damp  moss  may  be 
tied  loosely  lonnd  it,  or  be  laid  on  it  for 
a  few  days  and  kept  damp. 

The  whole  art  of  budding  consists  in 
neatly  fitting  the  small  piece  of  wood 
and  its  leaf  under  the  bark  of  the  shoot 
it  is  attached  to  ;  many  cut  across  the 
slit  as  well,  because  it  affords  a  facility 
for  raising  the  bark ;  but,  generally 
speaking  it  will  be  found  very  easy  to 
tuck  it  into  the  slip,  so  that  its  slides  are 
he!d  under  the  bark,  and  by  tying  the 
bark  carefuly  down,  it  will  completely 
enclose  all  but  the  leaf  and  the  bud  at- 
tached to  it.  Smith's  yellow  Noisette 
succeeds  better  on  a  good  strong  China 
than  on  any  thing  else,  and  forms  a  beau- 
tiful object.  Noisette  Jaune  Despray  is 
a  1*0  a  fine  variety  for  the  purpose,  and 
any  of  the  deep  or  blush  colored  of  the 
smooth  wooded  kinds,  will  f  >rm  a  cm* 
trast,  and  grow  very  rapidly  into  com- 
plete heads. 

Always  keep  one  growing  shoot  above 
the  bud,  to  keep  the  sap  in  action  past 
the  bud,  and  take  (^fif  every  shoot  below. 
In  a  short  time  the  buds  will  begin  to 
grow,  when  the  matting  tie  may  be  re- 
moved, and  all  that  is  required,  is  to  tie 
the  growing  shoots  of  the  new  varieties 
to  something  or  other  to  keep  .the  wind 
from  blowing  them  out  of  their  pldces. 
There  are  many  ways  of  inserting  a  bud, 
but  none  so  simple   and  efiective  for  a 
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young  florist.  Many  p?rson3,  after  they 
have  taken  off  th  j  bud,  carefully  remove 
the  small  portions  of  wood  from  the 
inside  of  the  bark,  but  it  is  very  apt  to 
bring  away  the  germ  of  the  bud. — Fo- 
reign Cultivator. 


JFlax, — It  is  considered  the  best  man 
agement  of  flax  to  be  dried  after  pull- 
ing, and  safely  kept  under  cover  until  the 
following  year  before  it  is  steeped,  it  is 
then  steeped  in  the  following  manner  in 
Flanders: 

"  The  flax,  before  going'  into  steep  is 
neatly  bound  in  large  bundles,  with  a 
strap  round  each  end,  and  one  in  the  mid- 
dle, care  being  taken  to  have  the  ends 
very  even.  It  is  then  laid  nearly  upright 
in  the  water,  after  the  manner  in  which  it 
grew,  each  row  inclining  against  the 
other.  It  is  then  covered  with  straw  and 
mud — (stones  would  do  better,  but  they 
are  not  easily  had  there). — It  remains  in 
this  way,  until  it  has  suflicient  water, 
which  is  known  by  the  fibre  turning  a  lit- 
tle glutinous,  and  leaving  the  straw  freely, 
when  broken  about  the  middle.  It  is, 
immediately  when  it  is  ready,  taken  up, 
and  put  into  bins,  or  on  Its  end,  to  drain 
for  two  days:  afterwards  spread  out  on 
the  grass— for  how  long  I  cannot  say, 
as  its  stay  there  will  be  retarded  or  ac- 
celerated by  the^ood  or  bad  state  of  the 
weather." 


Education  in  a  Republic. — In  a  monarchy 
the  education  of  the  prince  is  justly  deem- 
ed a  concern  of  the  nation.  It  is  done 
at  their  expense  ;  and  why  is  it  so  1  It  is 
because  they  are  deeply  interested  in  his 
being  well  educated,  that  he  may  be  able 
to  administer  the  government  well,  to 
conduct  the  concerns  of  the  nation  wisely 
on  their  own  constitutionl  principles. 
My  friends'  is  it  not  even  more  important 
that  our  princes,  our  millions  of  princes, 
should  be  educated  for  their  stations,  than 
the  single  prince  of  a  monarchy  1 — Joel 
Barlow. 


Anatomy. — The  first  elements  of  this 
science  should  always  form  part  of  a  good 
practical  education.  La  Fayette  regret- 
ted that  the  years  of  his  early  life,  which 
were  devoted  to  the  study  of  heraldry,  had 
not  been  occupied  in  knowing  something 
of  the  organization  of  human  beings.  He 
urged  Surgeon  Coquet  to  publish  an  ele- 
mentary work  on  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy, for  the  use  of  schools. 


Smthf-eld  on  a  Market  Morning. — Its  / 
penned  thousands  of  Leicesters,  South  ^ 
Downs,  and  Merinos—its  countless  ihoo-'? 
sands  of  fatted  swine — its  multitudes  of  \ 
bleating  lambs,  pretty  deers,  so  soon  to  \ 
be  swallowed  with  mint-sauce,  sallad,  and  > 
the  usual  ct  cchras—hs  streets  of  living  c 
^  oxen,  who^e  broad  backs  form  a  level  [ 
leathery  floor,  over  which  you  oflen  see  s 
adventurous  drovers,  siick'in  hand,  take  \ 
their  desperate  way  ;  corpulent  graziers, 
wiih  leathern  pocket-book  crammed  with 
Bank  of  End:lafid  notes;  enterprising 
knackers,  wholesale  dealers  inthat  favor-  i 
iie  article  of  food— horse-flesh,  sub-  ) 
sequent ly  retailed  to  the  lieges  in  "a  la-  <. 
mode"  beef,  mutton  pies,  sauhages,  and  ^ 
a  variety  of  other  fancy  costumes  ;  lynx- 
eyed  salesmen,  who  have  but  to  glance 
at  a  beast  to  know  how  many  stone 
he  weighs,  offal  inclusive ;  journeymen 
butchers  looking  for  a  job  ;  policemen  on  I 
the  scent  for  a  roving  pickpocket;  chaw-  { 
bacons  in  smock  frocks,. munching  bread 
and  cheese,  or  gazing  listlessly  around 
from  the  secure  cmineiice  of  a  waggon 
load  of  hay;  shepherds  and  drovers  from 
all  quarters  of  the  agricultural  world,  and 
you  have  a  morning  in  5mithfield. — 
The   World  of  London^  in  Blackwood. 

We  are  told  that  the  education  of  the 
multitude  is  necessary  to  the  support  of  . 
a  republic  ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  a  \ 
republic  is  a  powerful  means  of  educating  \ 
the  multitude.     It  is  the  people's  Unive°-  \ 
sity.     In  a  free  State,  solemn  responsi-  -^ 
bilities  are   imposed   on   every  citizen; 
great  subjects  are  to  be  discussed  ;  great 
interests  to  be  decided.     The  individual  ( 
is  called  to  determine  measures  affecting  < 
the  well-being  of  millions  and  the  des-  \ 
tinies  of  posterity.      He  must  consider  ^ 
not   only   the    internal   relations  of  his  \ 
native    land,    but    its    connection    with  < 
foreign  States,  and  judge  of  a   policy  ( 
which  touches  the  whole  civilized  world.  ^ 
He  is  called,  by  his  participation  in  the  \ 
national    sovereignty,  to  cherish   public  \ 
spirit,  a  regard  to  the  general  weal.     A  < 
man  who  purposes  to  discharge  faithfully  \ 
these  obligations,  is  carrying  on  a  gene-  < 
rous    self  culture.       The     great    public  \ 
questions,  which  divide  opinion  around  ( 
him  and  provoke  earnest  discussion,  of  ( 
necessity  invigorate  his  intellect,  and  ac- 
custom him  to  look  beyond  himself.    He 
grows  up  to  robustness,  force,  enlarge- 
ment of  mind,  unknown  under  despotic 
rule. — Chunning, 
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HORTICCIiTURB. 

A  handsome  monthly  magazine,  edited 
by  Mr.  Downing,  has  lately  made  its  first 
appearance,  devoted  to  thb  pleasing  and 
useful  subject.  The  public  may  expect 
much  gratification  and  benefit  from  it,  as 
the  author  of  ^'  Landscape  Gardeoing"  and 
"  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees"  has  great  claims 
upon  the  American  reader.  This  maga- 
zine is  well  furnished  with  illustrative 
prints,  which  much  enhance  its  beauty  as 
well  as  its  value.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
select  some  of  the  most  important  facts 
which  the  various  articles  of  the  second 
number  contain. 

The  frontispiece  is  a  neat  drawing  of 
the  vinery  of  Mr.  Robert  Donaldson,  at 
Blithewood,  his  beautiful  seat  on  the  Hud- 
son River.  It  is  a  glass  house,  one  hun- 
dn^d  feet  long,  with  a  roof  rising  at^  an 
angle  of  forty  degrees,  with  a  projecting 
gable  in  the  middle,  in  the  style  of  an  old 
English  Cottage,  which  serves  as  a  green- 
house. Experience  has  proved  that  the 
heat  of  the  sun  is  sufficient  for  the  Muscat 
grape,  the  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh 
and  many  other  foreign  ones.  It  is  neces- 
sary only  to  protect  them  from  the  changes 
and  the  severity  of  the  external  cold.  No 
artificial  he^t  is  required  or  used.  There 
is  a  cistern  within  for  the  Hsupply  of  the 
cold  range,  behind  which  is  a  potting  shed 
and  a  fruit-seed  room. 

BHgkt  in  Pear  Trees.  Two  thou.sand 
dollars  worth  of  pears  were  sold  in  New 
York  in  two  years  by  one  cultivator, 
chiefly  the  While  Doyenne  or  Virgalieu, 
at  nearly  twelve  dollars  a  barrel.  On  fa- 
vorable soils,  the  pear  is  the  most  profita- 
ble of  all  fruits.  But  the  tree  is  liable  to 
the  Insect-blight  and  the  Frozen-sap 
blight. 

The  little  insect  scolytus  begia<i  in  June 
to  sting  the  shoots  at  the  ends  of  the  bran- 
ches ;  but  if  cut  off  soon,  afoot  below,  the 
injory  is  but  slight,  and  soon  past.  The 
disease  is  shown  by  the  shoots  and  leaves 
tanuDg  black.  * 

Trees  on  high  ground  and  on  poor  soils 


generally  escape  the  ill  effects  of  frozen- 
sap,  because  they  cease  growing,  and 
withdraw  the  sap  from  the  extremities, 
before  the  frosts  come  on.  Th^  frozen- 
sap  blight  is  indicated  in  the  spring  by 
brown  spots  on  the  bark,  which  has  shrunk 
below  the  general  surface ;  and  the  inner 
coat  of  bark,  on  cutting  down  to  it,  proves 
to  be  extensively  discolored.  The  sap  is 
probably  rendered  injurious  by  this  change, 
and  infects  the  whole  tree,  unless  the  dis- 
eased parts  are  seasonably  removed.  A 
tree  so  diseased  often  sprouts  luxuriantly 
in  the  spring,  but  afterwards  shows  sudden 
symptoms  of  decay.  To  prevent  the 
freezing  of  the  sap,  Mr.  Downing  recom- 
mends while-washing  as  much  of  the  tree 
as  possible,  thinking  the  heat  of  the  sun 
will  be  reflected,  and  not  allowed  to  thaw 
the  frozen  sap  too  early  in  the  season. 
The  catalpa  and  several  other  trees  are 
liable  to  the  same  disease. 

The  FaMolf  Raspberry y  a  variety  of  the 
true  Dutch  Antwerp,  has  its  name  from  an 
old  ca«)tle  near  Yarmouth,  England,  where 
it  has  been  cultivated.  It  was  first  brought 
into  notice  in  England  in  1S42,  and  has 
borne  off  all  the  prizes.  It  seems  stronger 
and  hardier  than  the  Red  Antwerp  with  a 
more  obtuse  conical  shape,  and  larger  and 
richer  than  the  Franconia.  It  continues 
ripening  in  long  succession.  April  is  pro- 
bably the  best  month  for  transplanting,  for 
this  latitude ;  but  October  and  November 
are  good. 

Do  M)t  strip  the  leaves  from  Grape-vines. 
If  there  are  too  many  shoots,  cut  some 
away  close  up,  out  pick  off  no  leaves.  It 
will  injure  the  fruit. 

Cultivation  of  Lilies.  The  whole  tribe 
are  worthy  of  cultivation.  They  should 
be  taken  up  when  they  have  done  bloom- 
ing, as  the  new  bulbs  are  then  ready  to  be 
separated,  as  they  are  growing  while  the 
plant  is  putting  forth  its  beautiful  flowers. 
Never  wait  until  the  new  leaves  begin  to 
appear.  The  soil  should  be  rich,  light  and 
pulverized. 
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A  SICIL.1AM  II^LUSTIIATED   PAPEB. 

« La  Fold  Galanle"  is  the  title  of  a 
handsome  little  iilaitrated  weekly  paper, 
which  was  published  in  Palermo,  in  Sicilj% 
for  some  time,  but  was  suppressed  by  the 
government.  We  find  in  it  several  pages 
devoted  to  subject?  which  would  inter- 
est our  readers,  and  design  to  make 
translations  of  them  hereafter.  The 
following  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  distin- 
guished man  of  science  of  that  cily  we 
have  much  abridged,  from  a  memoir  in 
that  work,  written  by  the  editor,  Signor 
La  Fata,  who  is  now  in  this  city.  In 
consequence  of  certain  liberal  opinions, 
which  in  this  country  every  body  ap- 
proves, he  became  obnoxious,  and  the 
censors  ot  the  press  took  the  trouble  to 
deface  some  editions  of  his  work  by 
blotting  out  words,  and  in  one  instance 
now  before  us,  by  pasting  paper  over  a 
r  whole  paragraph.  Such  miserable  pro- 
'  )  cecdings  might  excite  only  pity  for  their 
authors,  had  they  not  proceeded  further, 
and  banished  the  young  editor. 

Biographical  Sk<  tell  of  PrtifeMor  Ferrarn* 
Francesco  Ferrara,  a  distinguished 
Sicilian  Naturalist  and  man  ot  science, 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Trecastagni  (the 
Three  Chestnut  Trees),  April  2d,  176J. 
He  was  educated  by  some  of  the  most 
eel 'bratcd  professors  of  Sicily,  attend- 
ing the  lectures  of  Zahara,  in  mathema- 
tics, Mirone,  in  Chemistry,  Pasquale,  in 
Botany,  Messina,  in  Greek,  Battnglia,  in 
architeclure,  &c.,  while  he  devoted  a  por- 
tion of  his  leisure  hours  to  music,  un- 
der the  instructions  of  V.  Bellini. 

In  1789,  though  young,  he  read  a  me- 
moir, which  was  much  applauded,  on 
the  cause  and  cure  of  a  fatal  disease 
caused  by  the  water  in  the  cisterns  in  his 
native  place.  In  1792,  he  extended,  and 
enriched  with  scientific  notes.  Bon- 
net's "  Contemplations  of  Nature,"  which 
was  well  received  by  the  author,  and  by 
many  other  distinguished  men  of  the 
day,  with  whom  he  afterwards  was  a 
correspondent.     He  soon  after  dedicated 


to  Ferdinand  Ist  his  "History  of  iEtna, 
for  which  he  receired  the  appointment 
of  Boyal  Intendant  of  all  Sicilian  Anti- 
quities, with  a  pension.  This  work  also 
extended  and  established  his  fame,  and 
he  was  received  as  a  member  of  the  prin- 
cipal academies  of  Europe,  being  proba- 
bly the  first  of  that  island  who  crer  was 
honored  with  the  diplomas  of  Paris, 
Marseilles,  London,  Turin,  Florence, 
Bologna,  Rome,  Copenhagen,  Dresden, 
Petersburgh,  Frankfort,  Naples,  &c. 
His  work  on  Sicilian  Mineralogy,  and 
that  entitled  the  Phlegrccan  Fields,  gained 
him  new  credit. 

He  was  devoted  to  discoveries  in  Sicily 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  travelled  over 
it  in  all  parts,  and  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  its  natural  history,  per- 
forming his  journies  at  his  own  expense. 
At  the  same  time  he  labored  to  the  ut- 
most to  diffuse  among  the  students  of 
the  university  of  Catania,  othc»r  branches 
of  science,  and  actually  supplied,  when 
necessary,  the  professorships  of  anatomy, 
chemistry,  physiology,  and  botany.  He 
was  at  length  called  to  Palermo,  to  suc- 
ceed the  aged  Professor  Cane  ilia,  in  tha 
chair  of  Natural  History  ;  and  there,  says 
his  eulogist,  who  was  one  of  his  pupils, 
"  the  magical  powers  of  his  voice,  his 
energetic  and  lively  descriptions  of  the 
native  animals  of  the  island,  of  the  old 
and  the  new  worlds,  indigenous  and  ex- 
otic plants,  minerals,  geological  views, 
the  stupendous  phenomena  of  Mount 
^tna,  and  the  submarine  irruptions, 
received  the  warmest,  and  often  clam- 
orous applause  of  his  large  and  de- 
lighted audiences.'* 

Professor  Ferrara  had  to  endure  the 
attacks  of  enemies,  who  in  various  ways 
assailed  his  character,  but  brought  oot 
such  displays  of  his  learning,  benevo- 
lence and  forbearance  in  the  course  of 
self-defence,  that,  according  to  his  biogia- 
ph^,  he  but  rose  higher  in  public  esteem- 
At  length,  in  his  declining  years,  having 
signified  the  intention  of  retiring  to  Ca- 
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tania,  to  reside  with  his  family  friends, 
King  Ferdinand  2nd,  appointed  him  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  university  of  that 
city.  In  giving  the  following  list  of  his 
published  writings,  it  is  asked  "What 
author  of  our  nation  can  claim  the 
honor  of  having  given  to  the  world  so 
many  eminent  works  1** 

The  History  of  Minn  j  Description  of 
£tna;  the  Phlegraian  Fields  of  Sicily  and 
its  Islands  ;  Sicilian  Mineralogy  ;  Travel- 
ler's Guide  in  Sicily;  Princip<l  Objects 
in  the  Capital  (Palermo);  Memoir  of 
Tindari ;  On  the  Lake  of  Palici ;  Hiblaean 
<  Honey  ,  Nasso  and  Gallipoli ;  On  Sicilian 
I  Amber ;  On  the  Site  of  Palermo  and  the 
?  Earthquakes  of  1832 ;  Nature,  her  Laws 
and  Works;  On  the  Influence  of  the  Air 
on  the  Summit  of  iEtna;  On  the  Animd 
Economy  ;  History  of  Catania  ;  General 
History  of  Sicily  in  nine  volumes  ;  Vol- 
canologia  of  Sicily  and  the  Adjacent  Is 
lands;  Theocritus,  translated  from  the 
Greek ;  On  the  Eruption  of  iBtna,  men- 
tioned by  an  author  122  years  before  the 
Christian  Era ;  On  the  Bones  found  near 
the  Marc  Dolce ;  On  Certain  Medals  of 
King  Pyrrus;  An  Academic  Discourse 
on  ihe  Brothers  Adolphus,  Philadelphus, 
and  Cyrianus.  Beside  these  are  many 
unpublished  writings. 

NEWS  FROM  OUR  SEEDS. 
We  continae  to  hear  from  diflerent 
quarters  that  many  of  the  seeds  which  we 
bare  distributed,  hare  been  promptly 
planted,  and  are  growing  well.  We 
hare  great  reason  to  believe  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  young  Ai- 
lanthmes  are  flourishing,  as  well  as 
hundreds  of  Catalpas  and  many  a  little 
spire  of  Mummy  Wheat,  and  modem 
Egyptiin  wheft  and  beafis  beside  a  va- 
riety of  othe  seeds  more  sparingly  dealt 
out.  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect,  while  con- 
fined to  the  dry  and  dusty  streets  of  a 
city,  of  the  cool  and  rural  retreats  to 
which  we  have  sent  a  few  new  and 
Talcable  plants,  and  of  the  gratiflcation 
which  such  simple  objects  may  afibrd  to 
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hundreds  of  our  countrymen,  of  differ- 
ent a  es,  and  in  all  the  States  and  terri- 
tories of  the  Union. 

If  we  may  be  able  to  contribute  to  the 
harmless  entertainment^of  their  family 
circles,  and  to  scatter  among  them  some 
of  the  seeds  of  sound  education — to  do 
our  share  in  diflTusing  good  principles, 
elevating  taste,  cultivating  holy  charac- 
ters, and  stimulating  to  the  noble  enter- 
prise of  living  for  God  and  mankind,  we 
shall  esteem  it  a  still  higher  gratifi- 
cation. 


It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the 
Sedan-chair,  which  was  identical  with  the 
palanquin  in  general  character,  was  used 
in  London  for  several  ages,  and  has  since 
been  long  entirely  disused.  'J  he  histo- 
ry of  London,  a  late  large  and  elegant 
work,  in  three  volumes,  gives  a  descrip- 
tion and  drawing  of  it,  with  anecdotes  of 
the  successful  and  victorious  struggle  it 
once  had,  against  carriages  of  a  difl^erent 
kind,  which  for  a  time  sought  in  vain  to 
supercede  itjn  popular  favor 


Scotch  Slaves. — Cleland,  in  his  Statis- 
tics of  Glasgow,  says,  that  previous  to  the 
year  1775,  all  colliers  and  other  persons 
employed  in  coal  works  were,  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  Scotland,  in  a  state  of  slavery. 
They,  and  their  wives  and  childred  if 
they  assisted  for  a  certain  period  at  a  coal 
work,  became  the  property  of  the  coal 
master,  and  were  transferable  with  the 
coal  work,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
slaves  on  a  West  Indian  estate. 


Education  in  Lower  Canada. — In  1839- 
40,  petitions  were  signed  against  the  Uni- 
on of  the  two  Can  a  das.  In  the  districts 
of  Quebec  and  Three  Rivers,  there  were 
39,0^^8  petitioners,  of  whom  9,468  signed 
their  names,  and  25,565  made  crosses, 
being  unable  to  write.  The  proportion 
in  the  district  of  Montreal  was  about  one 
who  could  sign  to  three  who  could  not.  » 
Large  sums  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
cr  acres  of  fertile  land  were  promised  and 
partly  appropriated,  bvt  utter  applitd^  to 
the  education  of  the  French  Canadian 
habitants. 
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This  is  oneof  themost  siriliing  biid.s  in 
ils  appparance,  yet  l)y  no  means  rtnr  of  ilio 
most  grateful.  lis  long  lops  and  ne;;It 
(jive  it  an  air  of  li^liinesa  and  atlivity  in 
some  of  its  attitudes,  but  of  awkunrdnesa 
in  others.  Still,  wiili  its  brilliant  plumafrr, 
which  ia  often  a  deep  red,  it  arrests  the  at- 
tention, wlien  seen  ;  and  lience  ils  nome, 
being  called  Flaman  in  French,  from  the 
Latin  fianuaa,  Aame,  which  the  En^lL^lh 
have  altered  lo  Flamingo,  TiieGrcelta 
'    called  it  phcenicopiere,  in  allusion  to  the 

These  birds  have  confused  orniihdtogisla 
:  a  liiile,  by  uniting  llie  traits  of  several' 
orders;  for  example,  they  resemiile  the 
waders  in  their  long  and  naked  Ip^s,  and 
the  swimmers  in  iheir  welibed  feet,  "'bile 
the  form  of  ihe  bill,  and  iheir  lakms  their 
food  by  bending  ibe  head  almost  to  the 
ground  or  lo  the  water,  and  placing  ilm 
upper  hill  undermost,  distinguishes  iliom 
from  the  rest  of  the  winppd  creation.  They 
feed  on  insects,  aheilfi-'h  and  fish  spa"-n  ; 
and  hence  are  usually  found  frequenting 
Ihe  banks  of  sireama  near  the  sea.     They 


proceed  in  linea  when  (hey  enter  the  water  f 
to  catch  lish,  and  cejicrally  keep  ihrir  or-  i 
der  when  iliey  lie  down  lo  rest.  They  are  j 
said  to  nation  sentinels  to  uaich,  when  col-  J 
Ii'Cted  in  flocks  ;  but  this  is  doubted,  as  »ell  ' 
an  .■!omc  other  stories  which  have  been  told  ) 
oflhem.  j 

In  the  background  of  our  print  is  seen  a  i 
flamingo  sitting  upon  her  nest,  v  hich  ia  ( 
built  to  the  heifihl  of  two  or  three  foei  from  i 
the  ground,  because  the  awkward  forn  " 
'he  bird  renders  it  difficult  for  her  to  sit 
on  «  level  surface. 

Tlipy  are  frequenily  seen  in  the  South  of  J 
France,  but  do  not  make  iheir  appearance  ' 
there  every  season.     They  are  kn  "     ' 

Borne  parts  of  Languedoc  by  the  ii 
Bic-(lc  uhsrruc,  or  whcelbcak,  from  the   ( 
peculiar   form   of  their   bills.      Then 
four  species  of  iho'genus  Flaminjjo  : 

Ist,  'i'he  Pha3nieo|iiere  of  the  anc 
2d,  the  Red.  3d,  the  Small.  4'h,  the  Fiery. 
'riie  first  of  these  ia  that  Itow  known  in 
Kuropc  and  in  Egypt,  whose  irngue  has 
been  eaten  aa  a  preai  delicacy.  Most  or 
all  ihe^e  species  are  inhabitants  of  Ameri- 
ca. Tj>c  last  meiilionrd  abounds  in  the 
wiile  plains  of  Patagonia,  and  is  seen  fur-  I 
tlier  north,  even  lo  the  West  Indies. 
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This  bird,  so  rare  in  our  coi^ntry,   is 
n'>w  to  be  seen   in  public  in  this  city. 
We  had  an  opportunity  to  witness  their 
habits  of   feeding*,  the  other  day,  at  the 
Bowling  Green,  two  of  them  having  been 
placed^there,  and  If^ft  to  enjoy  the  shade, 
the  water,  and  the  security  of  the  place. 
While  we  remained,  they  busi'y  employ- 
ed themselves  in  the  bas'n  of  the  foun- 
tain, the  water  being  about  knee-deep  to 
their  legs ;   and  they  kept   their  heads 
continually  under  the  surface,   and  en- 
tirely  out   of    J»ight,  except  when  they 
withdrew  them  for  a  second  or  two  every 
oaotnent,  doubtless  to  take  b  eath.    They 
evidently  placed  the  curved  end  of  the 
bill  upon   the  ground,  ij:i   the  awkward 
manner  before  mentioned  ;  and  the  whole 
appearance  of    the  birds  was  far   from 
graceful,  although  the  body  is  well  form- 
ed, thtt  feathers  and  quills  smoothly  laid, 
and  of  a  delicate  pink  color.     They  are 
far  from  being  of  the  vivid  red   of  the 
variety  last  named  in  the  preceding  enu- 
meration,  the    quills    apparen'Iy    being 
reddish,  while  the  fibres,  or  feathery  fila- 
ments, are  nearly  while. 

They  have  a  singular  habit  of  keeping 
their  feet  continually  in  motion  while 
feeding:  lifting  them  a  little  in  quick 
succession,  for  some  reason  not  easy  to 
conjecture,  as  they  incline  to  walk  slow- 
ly round  the  spot  where  they  keep  the 
bill  at  work,  digging  or  collecting  from 
the  bottom.  What  they  obtained,  and 
appeared  to  swallow  with  a  good  ap- 
petite, we  cou!d  not  discover.  The  slen- 
derness  of  the  limbs,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  marks  of  these  birJ^,  and  their 
uniformity  in  size  up  to  the  body.  Being 
quite  destitute  of  feathers,  as  in  many 
others  of  their  class,  the  Grallse,  or 
Wading  Birds,  thej^  seem  to  stand  upon 
sticks  or  wires  too  feeble  for  their  sup- 
port, and  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  first 
accident.  Their  necks  are  indeed  long 
and  slender ;  but  three  or  fojur  times 
thicker  than  their  legs. 

The    cut    preceding    will    be  recog- 


nized by  some  of  our  readers.  It  was 
inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  our  ma^ra- 
zine,  (pige  .334..)  with  the  description 
beneath  it.  We  have  thought  it  well  to 
introduce  it  again,  because  many  of  our 
readers  have  not  se^n  it,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  birds  may  excite  a  peculiar 
interest  in  their  nature  at  the  present 
time,  especially  in  our  city. 

The  Linnoean  name  of  the  Flamin:jjo  is 
Phoenicopterus J  and  Cuvi^r  calls  it  ''one 
of  the  mt)st  extraordinary  and  insulated 
of  all  birds  :*'  that  is,  one  least  resem- 
bling any  other.  The  following  are  the 
leading  points  in  his  description.  The 
legs  excessively  lonx,  the  three  anterior 
toes  pulmated  q  lite  to  their  ends,  and 
the  hind  one  extremely  short;  the  neck 
quite  as  long  as  the  legs,  and  head  small. 
**  The  lower  mandible  of  the  beak  is  an 
oval,  longitudinally  bent  into  a  semi- 
cylindrical  canal ;  while  the  upper  one, 

• 

oblong  and  flat,  is  bent  crosswise  in  its 
middle,  so  as  to  join  the  other  exactly. 
The  membraneous  fossoB  of  the  nostrils 
occupy  nearly  all  the  side  of  the  part 
which  is  behind  the  transverse  fold ; 
and  the  nostrils  themselves  are  longi- 
tudi  anally  slit  ii>  the  base  of  the  fossae." 
They  have,  like  the  ducks,  very  small, 
transverse  lamin!B  on  the  sides  of  the 
bills,  and  thick,  fleshy  tongues.  Indeed 
they  might  be  ranked  among  the  Pal- 
mipedes, or  web-footed  birds,  if  it  were 
not  for  their  long  necks  and  feutherless 
legs. 

They  (eed  on  shell-fish,  insects  and 
the  spawn  of  fishes,  which  they  take  by 
'^  turning  their  head  on  one  side,  to  give 
more  effect  to  the  hook  of  the  upper 
mandible*.  They  construct  their  nest  of 
earth,  in  marches,  placing  themselves 
astride  of  it  to  hatch  their  eggs,  a  p  >si- 
tion  to  which  they  are  forced  to  resort, 
by  the  length  of  their  le;^s." 

The  height  of  the  Ued  Flamingo,  ac- 
cording to  Cuv  er,  is  from  3  to  4  f«^et  j 
the  color,  the  first  year,  ash,  with  brown 
streaks ;  the  second  year  a  rosy  hue  on 
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ihe  wings  j  and  after  that  age,  purple-red 
on  the  back,  and  wings  rose-color,  with 
the  qui))»  Mack.  The  beak  is  yellow, 
with  a  black  tip,  and  the  feet  are  brown. 
It  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  Eastern 
coiit-nent  below  Int.  40'*.  The  American 
.species  was  named  by  Temminck  PAie- 
nicopterus^  ruber. 


> 


Imporfant  Discoveries  lu  the  Western  Mounds. 

We  have  not  mentioned  the  Ethnologi- 
cal Society  of  New  York  for  several 
months ;  but  they  have  held  many  inter- 
esting meetings.  A  few  weeks  ago,  Mr. 
Squier,  of  Ohio,  one  of  the  corresponding 
members,  laid  before  them  a  large  collec- 
tion of  drawings,  maps,  and  notes,  made 
by  him  during  his  recent  examinations  of 
the  ancient  earth- works  of  the  Scioto  Val- 
ley, together  with  a  variety  of  objects  ob- 
tained from  some  of  them  in  the  coarse  of 
a  long,  minute,  and  expensive  investigation 
which  he  has  made.  The  imprtssions  pro- 
duced by  the  exhibition  and  explanations 
given  by  Mr.  S.  were  such,  that  arrange- 
ments were  proposed  for  the  speedy  publi- 
cation of  a  memoir  on  the  subject,  by  the 
Society ;  the  President,  the  Hon.  Albert 
Gallatin,  making  liberal  offers  to  assist. 
After  two  evenings  devoted  to  this  subject, 
Mr.  Sqpiier  proceeded  to  New  England, 
and  his  discoveries  were  received  with 
great  interest  in  New  Haven,  Worcester, 
and  Boston.  It  is  expected  that  a  large 
work  will  appear  in  due  time,  with  maps, 
plans,  drawings,  &Cr,  and  a  large  amount  of 
minute  information  on  the  positions,  dimen- 
sions, and  probable  objects  of  the  works. 
As  Mr.  S.  is  a  practical  surveyor,  and  pro- 
ceeded scientifically  in  all  his  operations, 
the  utmost  reliance  may  be  placed  on  all 
his  representations.  Having  been  present, 
and  had  subsequent  interviews  with  Mr, 
S.,  we  feel  highly  gratified  at  the  discove- 
ries he  has  made,  and  shall  give  our  read- 
ers notice  of  some  few  of  them.     # 

Mr.  Squire  considers  the  ancient  works 
under  distinct  heads,  as  Mounds  or  Tumu- 


li,  Blarth  walls,  Enclosures,  Graded  roads, 
and  Dug  holes.  The  Mounds  he  divides 
into  several  kinds — Sepulchral,  Defensive, 
and  Observatory  or  Lookouts.  Some  of 
the  wall  are  of  great  height,  and  several 
circular  enclosures  are  connected  with  or 
contiguous  to  squares  of  equal  area*  In 
only  a  few  instances  have  stones  been 
found  laid  in  the  walls.  He  has  excavated 
about  eighty  mounds  of  the  diierent  kinds. 
I'he  Sepulchral  have  yielded  the  most 
return  for  the  labor  bestowed,  and  settled 
several  fundamental  points  hitherto  doubt- 
ful. 

Each  was  ejected  over  the  hody  of  one 
individual,  and  that  was  always  placed  at 
the  bottom  and  at  the  centre.  Soncietimes 
it  was  enclosed  in  a  rude  coffin  of  stones, 
sometimes  covered  with  plates  of  isinglass ; 
and  usually  pipes,  beads,  spear  and  arrow 
heads  or  othef  weapons  or  implements 
are  found  among  the  ashes.  Some  of  these 
are  sculptured  with  skill  in  the  forms  of 
animals — about  100  varieties  having  been 
found,  executed  in  a  style  far  superior  to 
anything  found  among  our  Indians.  Pot- 
tery of  a  fine  and  hard  quality  has  been 
found. 

Indian  graves  have  been  discovered  in 
some  of  these  mounds ;  but  they  are 
easily  proved  to  have  been  of  a  compara- 
tively recent  date,  as  they  are  near  the  sur- 
face, and  break  a  singular  kind  of  stratifi- 
cation, which  is  observable  in  a  portion  of 
the  mounds.  For  some  unknown  reason, 
the  makers  of  those  ancient  tumuli  occa- 
sionally spread  thin  layers  of  whitish  saad 
over  the  whole  surface  when  partly  finish- 
ed, and  then  proceeded  with  their  work. 
Mr.  Squier  has  had  the  sagacity  to  discover 
this  peculiarity,  to  prove  that  it  was  the 
work  of  man,  and  to  avail  himself  of  it,  in 
judging  of  disturbing  causes. 

Thus  we  seem  to  have  at  length  obtain- 
ed something  fixed  to  build  upon;  the 
mound-makers  were  not  the  present  race  of 
Indians  ;  and  our  attention  need  no  longer 
be  diverted  for  mquiries  of  who  and  whence 
they  came,  and  what  was  their  fate } 
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BDWARD  LBARN 1970  TO  SWIM. 

When  the  weather  began  to  grow  warm, 
the  river  looked  very  attractive  to  Edward, 
and  his  playmates  began  to  talk  of  going  to 
bathe.  Some  could  swim,  and  some  could 
not ;  and  usually  the  former  had  much  to 
say,  when  the  subject  of  swimming  was 
introduced,  and  the  latter  but  little.  Ed- 
ward was,  of  course,  generally  among  the 
listeners.  lie  delighted  to  hear  the  others 
tell  how  far  they  could  swim,  how  it  look- 
ed under  water  when  they  opened  their 
eyes,  and  especially  how  they  learned  to 
swim. 

"  Why,"  said  one,  "  I  tried  and  tried  till 
I  could  do  it"  ''And  I,"  said  another, 
''  was  sitting  one  day  by  the  water,  and  a 
large  boy,  who  supposed  I  could  swim  as 
well  as  a  party  of  them  at  whom  I  was 
looking,  pushed  me  in  where  the  water 
was  over  my  head," 

"  What  did  you  do  ?"  asked  Edward, 
who  felt  shocked  at  the  idea,  as  he  had  a 
dread  of  deep  water.  "  Why,  I  found  I 
must  swim  or  sink,  and  began  to  strike  out, 
and  finding  I  did  not  sink,  felt  encouraged, 
and  at  last  worked  my  way  to  the  shore." 

One  of  the  first  things  Edward  did  when 
he  found  himself  seated  at  table  with  his 
father  and  mother,  (that  is,  when  he  could 
speak  without  interruptiug  any  one),  was 
to  tell  them  this  story. 

'•That  is  not  a  safe  way,"  said  his 
father,  "  nor  a  good  way.  You  might  be 
drowned,  and  you  would  probably  be  so 
much  frightened  that  your  dread  of  the 
water  would  be  increased.  This  would 
make  it  more  ditficult  for  you  to  learn  to 
swim  than  you  find  it  now.  Follow  my 
directions,  and  make  repeated  experiments, 
and  I  think  you  can  learn  soon.  There  is 
this  comfort  about  it— you  lever  will  for- 
get how  when  you  have  once  learned." 

Hb  father  soon  after  set  out  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  bathing  place  ;  for  he  had 
been  a  good  boy  both  in  school  and  out. 
"  Father,"  said  he,  "  I  think  1  could  swim 
if  I  had  corks  to  keep  me  tp,  or  perhaps 


if  I  had  a  string  and  you  would  keep  hold 
of  the  other  end." 

"I  think,  and  I  know,"  replied  his 
father,  "  that  you  could  swim  if  you  only 
thought  so ;  and  now  let  me  tell  you  one 
thing,  and  I  wish  you  would  try  to  believe 
it.  I  am  afraid  you  will  not,  because  we 
seldom  believe  anything  enough  to  act  as 
if  we  did,  until  we  have  found  it  to  be 
true  by  trying  it.  Perhaps  if  I  explain  to 
you  once  more,  what  I  have  before  ex- 
plained, why  swimmers  do  not  sink,  it  may 
aid  you  in  trying,  with  confidence  in  your 
ability  to  keep  ^ove  water,  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  every  one.  If  I  believed, ^s 
you  do,  that  my  head  would  certainly  go 
under  as  soon  as  I  took  my  feet  from  the 
bottom,  I  should  be  afraid  to  draw  up  my 
feet,  and  should  not  kick  as  I  ought.  I 
should  njver  swim  any  more  until  I  got 
that  notion  out  of  my  head.  I  used  to  be- 
lieve so,  as  you  do  now,  and  I  never  could 
swim  until  I  believed  the  contrary." 

"  How  did  you  learn  to  swim,  father  .^" 
inquired  Edward  eagerly.  "  Do  you  re- 
member about  it  r" 

"  Yes,  I  remember  it  very  well,  the 
time,  place,  and  circumstances.  When  I 
was  a  boy,  there  was  a  shady  place  where 
the  boys  used  to  go  to  swim,  beside  a  mill- 
pond.  We  could  lay  our  clothes  on  the 
branches  of  a  green  bush,  or  the  root  of  an 
old  tree,  and  walk  down  to  the  water  on 
the  green  grass.  The  large  boys  would 
run  and  dive  in  at  the  deepest  place,  and 
often  swim  across,  climb  up  to  the  old  mill 
and  dive  in  again.  We  were  glad  to  wade 
slowly  in  the  shallow  part,  put  our  heads 
under,  an  J,  when  we  could  see,  turn  and 
try  to  swim  towards  the  shore.  I  gradu- 
ally grew  bolder  and  bolder,  knowing  I 
could  soon  touch  the  bottom  with  my 
hands  if  I  pleased,  and  found  I  could 
strike  outy  as  we  called  it,  several  times." 

"  Without  touching  the  bottom  ?" 

"  Without  touching  the  bottom." 

"  Well,  sir,  so  can  I." 

''  Well,  then,  you  can  swim,  and  you  do 
swim.' ' 

''  But,  sir,  I  can't  swim  fietr,  and  I  don't 
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get  along  through  the  water  much,  if  any, 
and  I  don't  think  I  can  swim  at  all." 

"  There  is  the  old  difficulty  again— you 
think  you  can't.  Let  me  tell  you  you  do 
swim  J  and  now  try  to  believe  that  you 
have  swum,,  and  can  swim  again.  But  I 
do  not  believe  you  will  think-  so  until  you 
have  swum  more." 

"  Why  do  you  think  so,  sirV 
"  Partly  because  I  know  how  natural  it 
is,  and  partly  because  I  was  so  myself." 

"  How  did  you  come  to  change  your 
mind,  sir." 

"  That  is  what  I  intended  to  tell  you. 
One  day  I  turned  my  head  a  little  away 
from  the  land,  and  swam  farther  out  than  I 
intended.      On   looking  about,  the  shore 
seenr>ed  far  off,  and   I  thought,  It  is  deep 
here,  I  am  sure  \i  is.    Oh,  liere  is  the  deep 
water,  of  which  I  have  so  much  dread  !    1 
let  my  feet  hang  down,  but  I  could  feel  no 
bottom  ;  farther — no  bottom  ;  farther  yet — 
nothing   but  water !     Ugh  !  thought   I,  I 
am  going  to  sink !     No,  no,  I  said,  I  can 
strike  out  two  or  three  times,  for  I  have 
done  it,  and  then'  I  know  I  can  touch  the 
bottom.     So  I  pushed  out  my  hands  flat  on 
the  top  of  the  water  before  me^  as  usual, 
pressing  them  slowly  downwards  and  side- 
ways, and  that  raised  my  head  up  a  little, 
^   while  it  carried  me  slowly  forward  ;  and 
then  I  k'cked  with  both  feet,  in  a  slanting, 
downward   direction,  which  also   pushed 
me  upwards  and  forwards,  and  on  I  moved. 
Then  out  went  my  hands  again,  and  down 
went  my  feet,  and  so  I  moved  along  till  I 
reached  the  shallow  water  and  stood  on 
the   ground.     Boys,  said   I,  I  can  swim ! 
See  me  swim  !     I've  been  where  it  is  over 
mv  bead  !     See  me !  see  me !     And  in  I 
puslied  again,  and  out  I  swam  ;  but  I  did 
not  go  very  far,  for  I  had  not  yet  got  qtilte 
all  the  courage  I  wanted.      However,  I 
swam  farther  and  farther  every  time,  and 
partly  lost  my  dread  of  deep  water.  Indeed, 
I  began  to  like  it,  for   it  felt  cooler,  and 
I  seemed  to  myself  something  like  a  bird, 
or  as  I  had  felt  when  I  dreamed  that  I 
could  fly  about  the  room,  and  down  stairs, 
without  touching  the  floor. 


•"Now,  said  I,  boys,  I'm  going  to  swim 
across  the  river— I  went  half  way  and 
back,  just  now,  and  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
swim  once  across  and  rest  on  the  other  side, 
and  so  I  did — wooh !  wooh  !  wooh  !  strik- 
ing out,  and  the  water  running  by  my  ears. 
Here  I  am  !  I've  got  across  Wait  a 
minute,  I'm  coming  back !  All  this  I  couM 
have  done  before.  I  now  believed  I  could, 
and  before  I  did  not.  So  it  is  with  you. 
You  have  nothing  to  learn,  except  that 
you  can  now  swim.^^ 

Woynan^s  true  greatness, — Who  wifT  deny 
that  the  superiority  in  point  of  discretion 
is  frequently  on  the  side  of  the  female  1 
But  a  woman  forfeits  all  pretentions  to  that 
superiority,  the  moment  she  nssunnes  or 
boasts  of  it. — HuiUer, 


i 
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*'  Fitv  the  nations.'^'* — Who  can  turn  his 
eyes,  without  weeping  tears  of  blood,  to 
the  fertile  soil,  the  clement  air,  and  the 
simple  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  World, 
and  observe  the  gifts  of  nature  perverted 
with  a  curse,  the  goodness  of  Providence 
thwarted  by  the  cursed  lust  of  power,  or 
more  cursed  lust  of  wealth, and  th^ patient 
uncomplaining  Asiatic  perishing  for  hunger 
in  his  own  luxuriant  domain  T — lb. 

The  true  nature  of  Ambition. — To  wade 
to  the  temple  of  fame  through  a  sea  of 
blood,  to  extract  the  bubble  reputation  from 
widows'  tears  and  the  groans  of  expiring 
wretches,  is  worse  than  contemptible ;  it 
k  detestable,  it  is  monstrous. — Tb. 

Solution  of  Enigma  13.  p.  416.— Heroff, 
nuncio,  sheen,  decree,  llendrick  Hudson. 

Solution  of  Enigma  14.— Hay,  hen,  eyry, 
clear,  crane,  clan,  lay,  Henry  Clay. 
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valaable  little  paper  published  by  the 
American  Board  ;  and  the  sacceeding  re- 
marks on  the  worihip  and  femples  of 
the  Hindoos,  we  take  from  Sir    Hugh 

If  we  may  judge  of  the  former  extent 
and  splendor  of  the  Bhobaneser  by  the 
ruins  that  now  meet  the  eye  of  the  tra- 
veller, it  must  have  been  a  place  of  very 
great  importance.  As  you  approach  it 
from  Cuttack,  you  first  see  a  lofty  stone 
tower,  nearly  two  hundred  feet  high. 
After  4  further  journey  of  six  weary 
miles,  you  eome  to  a  gently  swelling 
elevation ;  and,  as  you  look  round,  you 
find  oa  every  side  dismantled  towers  and 
deserted  temples,  once  sacred  to  the 
wor^ip  of  Mahdeo,  under  the  innumera- 
ble titles  which  his  votaries  have  assign- 
ed to  him.  The  natives  say  that  there 
were  originally  more  than  seven  thou-, 
sand  of  these  structures,  in  and  around 
Bhobaneser. 

The  arohitectare  of  these  remarkable 
buildings  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
the  scene.  They  are  all  constructed  of 
stone,  in  the  form  of  towers,  rounded  to- 
wards the  summit.  Their  height  is  never 
less  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  some  of 
thera  reach  aa  elevation  of  nearly  two 
hundred  (eet.  Not  a  wooden  beam  has 
been  used  in  any  of  them.  Iron  beams 
and  pillars  were  employed  in  a  few  in- 
stances; but  in  general  the  architects 
have  even  dispensed  with  such  aid.  The 
exterior  of  the  buildings  is  udomed  with 
the  richest  and  most  elaborate-  sculptur- 
ed ornaments;  and  the  ruined  courts 
around  them  are  strewed  with  a  great 
variety  of  curious  relics.  It  took  forty- 
three  years  to  erect  the  great  tem- 
ple, f^mich  is  supposed  to  have  been 
completed  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh . 
century. 

Most  of  the  buildings,  described  above, 
are  now  the  resort  of  wild  animals  and 
beasts  of  prey.  In  respect  to  these 
splendid  structures,  as  in  the  case  of 
Babylon,  the  words  of  the  prophet  are 
fulfilled :  ^*  Wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall 
lie  there  ;  and  their  houses  shall  be  full 
of  doleful  creatures;  and  owls  shall 
dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there." 
And  such,  at  no  distant  day,  will  be  the 
fate  of  thousands  of  temples,  now  fre- 
quented by  crowds  of  infatuated  wor- 
shippers. 

The  following  is  from  the  History  of 
India : 


The  Hindoo  is  also  much  addicted  to  a 
worship  which  indicates  the  lowest  de- 
gradation of  the  human  mind, — that  of  the 
brute  cieation^  His  most  exalted  deities, 
the  creators  and  preservers  of  the  world, 
scarcely  command  a  reverence  equal  to 
that  bestowed  on  the  cow.  This  nseful 
animal  is  saluted  with  every  expression 
of  profound  afifection  and  veneration. 
She  is  called  the  mother  of  the  gods  and 
of  three  worlds.  The  highest  deities  are 
humbly  entreated  to  appear  under  the 
form  of  milch  kine,  ns  that  in  which  they 
will  be  most  grateful  and  serviceable  to 
their  votaries. 

The  monkey  also  ranks  high  among 
the  objects  of  Hindoo  worship.  The 
exploits  of  Hanuman,  with  his  innnmera-  ^ 
ble  host  of  four-footed  brethren,  are  s 
among  the  most  conspicuous  incidents  / 
in  the  Ramayana.  Garoora,  the  king  of  ^ 
birds,  is  another  object  of  veneration, 
though  not  equally  distinguished. 

The  ideas  of  man  respecting  an  invi- 
sible world  and  a  future  state  of  retribn- 
tion  form  a  most  important  element  in 
his  religious  belief.  On  this  subject  the 
sentiments  of  devout  Hindoos  are  often 
profound,  overcoming  in  some  instances 
the  love  of  life,  and  impelling  them  to  i 
strange  modes  of  suicide.  c 

But  their  creed   derives  its  peculiar  > 
character  from  the  tenet,  so  generally  ' 
diflfused  throughout  the  East,  respecting  ) 
the  transmigration  of  souls.    According  ] 
to  this  belief,   the   spirit  of  man  after  \ 
death  is  not  conveyed  into  a  dififereat  ) 
state  of  existence,  but  goes  to  animate 
some  other  mortal  body,  or  even  one  be- 
longing to  the  brute  creation.     The  re- 
ceptacle into  which  it  then  enters  is  de- 
cided by  the  course  of  action  followed 
during  the  present  life.     The   virtupus 
man  may  rise  from  an  humble  caste  to 
the  rank  of  a  prince,  or  even  of  a  Bramio, 
while  the  depraved  not   only  sink   into 
degradation  as  human  beings,  but  even  { 
have  their  souls  enclosed  in  the  bodies  "• 
of  animals.     With  this  view  the  Hindoo  ^ 
oracles  endeavor  to  establish  a  certain  > 
conformity  between  the  ofiTences  commit'*  I 
ted  and  the  condition  tinder  which  they  ^ 
are  expiated.     The  thief  is  converted  in-  i 
to  some  animal  addicted  to  stealing  (he  ar-  ; 
tides  which  were  the  wonted  objects  of  ;> 
his   own   depredation.     The   pilferer  of  ' 
ffrain  is  metamorphosed  into  a  rat ;  while  ^ 
he  who  stole  roots  or  fruit  becomes  an 
ape.     The  person  thus  lowered  in  the 
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Bcale  of  beinff  mast  pats  through  a  long 
successioQ  of  degraded  births  era  he  can 
resume  the  human  form  and  endow- 
ments. 

The  temples  erected  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  Hindoo  worship  appear  to  have 
been  in  ancient  times  of  the  most  eostly 
and  magnificent  description.    Their  ear* 
\y  structures  bear  also  a  peculiar  form, 
so  dissimilar  to  those  of  modem  date  that 
they  would  seem  to  be  the  monuments 
of  some  mighty  people  who  no  longer 
exist     The  most  remaricable  are  those 
found  in  difierent  parts  of  the  Deccan, 
not  consisting  of  masonry,  but  excavated 
in  the   sides    of  mountains,'  which,   in 
many  instances,  have  been  entirely  cut 
out  into   columns,  temples,  and  images. 
The  most  celebrated,  perhaps  from  hav- 
ing first  attracted   observation,  is  £le- 
pl^nta,    termed   by   Mr.   Maurice    "the 
wonder   of  Asia."     It  is  situated  about 
half-way  up  the   declivity  of  a   hill,  in 
a  small  wooded   island  near  Bombay. 
Three    entrances  are  afforded  between 
four  rows  of  massive  columns,  and  the 
principal  one  is  220  feet  long  by  150 
broad.     The   most   conspicuous   object, 
placed  in  the  centre,  is  a  triple  head  of 
colossal  xlimensions,  being  six  feet  from 
the  chin  to  the  crown.    It  was  long  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Hindoo  triad;  but 
is  now  believed  to  be  simply  a  figure  of 
Siva,  to  whom  this  temple  is  dedicated, 
and  with  whose  images  it  is  filled.     On 
the  neighboring  and  larger  island  are  the 
cave-temples  of  Kenneri,  less  spacious, 
bat  more  lofty,  and  equally  rioh  in  sculp- 
tures.    A  whole  hill  was   here  formed 
into  an  excavated  city,  with  tanks,  stairs, 
and  every  accommodation   for  a  large' 
population ;  but  all  is  now  deserted  and 
silent.    The  great  cave  of  Carli  on  the 
opposite  coast  is  similar  to  those  of  Ken- 
neri, but  still  more  spacious  and  elegant. 
Again,  near  the  ancient  city  of  Deoghir 
and  the  modern  Dowlatabad  are  the  won- 
drous structures  of  Ellora.     Here  a  lofty 
hill  is  completely  cut  out  into  a  range 
of  temples,  and  its  surface  covered  with 
varied  sculpture  and  ornaments.     '*The 
first  view,"  says  Mr.  Erskine,  **  of  this 
desolate  religious  city  is  grand  and  strik- 
ing, but  melancholy.     The  number  and 
magnificence  of  the  subterraneous  tem- 
ples, the  extent  and  loftiness  of  some, 
the    endless    diversity   of   sculpture   in 
others,  the  variety  of  curious  foliage,  of 
minute  tracery,   highly-wrought  pillars, 
rich  mythological  designs,  sacred  snrines, 


and  colossal  statues,  astonish  but  dis- 
tract the  mind.     The  empire  whose  pride 
they  must  have  been  has  passed  away,    \ 
and  left  not  a  memorial  behind  it."  ) 

We  may  likewise  notice  Mahabalipoor, 
known  also  by  the  name  of  the  Seven 
Pagodas,  situated  about  thirty -five  miles 
south  of  Madras.  The  term  signifies  the 
city  of  the  Great  Bali,  and  the  sculp- 
tures refer  chiefly  to  the  exploits  of  that 
deified  hero,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Krish- 
na, Arjoona,  and  other  actors  in  the  war 
celebrated  in  the  Mahabarat.  While  the 
structures  in  the  west  of  India  are  dedi* 
cated  almost  exclusively  to  Siva,  this  is 
sacred  to  Vishnu,  of  whom,  in  the  prin- 
cipal templet  there  appears  a  colossal 
image  sleeping  on  an  enormous  hooded 
snake.  These  monuments  are  not  on 
the  same  gigantic  scale  as  those  at  Ele- 
phanta  and  Senneri ;  but  many  of  them 
are  said  to  be  very  beautifully  executed. 
'  The  pyramidal  temples  called  pagodas 
are  numerous. in  the  south  of  India ;  but 
in  grandeur  and  beauty  they  are  all  eclips- 
ed by  that  of  Tanjore,  a  city  long  ceie 
brated  as  the  most  learned  and  opulent 
in  that  part  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  200 
feet  high,  and  the  interior  contains  the 
figure  of  a  bull  in  black  granite,  the  dig- 
nified object  in  whose  honor  it  appears 
to  have  been  constructed.  Lord  Valentia 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  precincts 
of  the  temple ;  but  from  the  door  be  ob- 
tained a  view  of  this  revered  animal, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  present  rather 
a  favorable  specimen  of  Hindoo  sculp- 
ture. 

The  Jains  have  ancient  temples  in 
Rajpootana,  which  may  vie  with  the 
most  splendid  of  those  erected  by  the 
disciples  of  Brama  of  Boodh.  One  of 
these,  built  within  the  fortress  of  Kumul- 
ner,  is  marked  by  a  fine  style  of  simple 
and-  classical  elegance,  its  form  bearing 
even  a  close  analogy  to  the  temple  of 
Theseus  at*  Athens.  Hence  Colonel  Tod 
has  been  induced  to  entertain  the  conjec- 
ture, that  it  may  have  been  designed  by 
Grecian  architects,  at  an  era  when  the 
kingdom  of  Bactriana,  under  Greek 
sovereigns,  held  sway  over  a  great  part 
of  India. 


Glass  covers  for  Grapes.  Glasses  in  the 
shape  of  a  bell,  about  nine  inches  hi§^, 
are  used  in  Holland  to  ripen  dusters  of 
grapes,  which  are  put  into  it  through  a  hole 
in  Uie  top.     Insects  will  not  enter. 
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FOUR«AND   TWBlfTY    HOURS   AT 

SMYRNA. 

BT  A  LADY. 

*  ■ 

It  was  on  one  of  the  most  sultry  days 
in  the  month  of  May  that  we  landed  at 
Smyrna. 

Scenery, — Sky,  earth,  and  sea,  all  were 
bathed  in  one  flood  of  light ;  and  the  full 
blaze  of  an  unclouded  sun  at  once  illumi- 
nated and  embellished  the  beautiful  Asia- 
tic shore  and  the  picturesque  city  which 
lay  before  us.  Only  one  dark  spot,  which 
even  that  flaming  orb  cpuld  not  brighten, 
gave  eflfect  to  the  landscape;  and  this 
was  the  grove  of  sombre  cypress-trees 
which,  spreading  over  the  side  of  the  hill 
almost  to  the  sea-shore,  marked  out  the 
Moslem  cemetery.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
of  the  eastern  cities  more  deeply  inte- 
resting than  Smyrna;  the  very  name 
mnst  at  once  suggest  its  principal  claim 
for  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  atten- 
tion ;  and  in  fact  it  is  only  in  reference 
to  it,  as  one  of  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia,  that  the  more  prominent  features  of 
its  present  condition  become  so  remark- 
able. 

Variety  of  Inhabitants, — From  its  cen- 
tral position  as  well  as  from  its  commer- 
cial influence,  it  is  the  resort  of  persons 
of  every  country  and  denomination,  be- 
sides being  the  resting  place  of  travellers 
to  many  different  quarters;  and,  in 
consequence  of  this,  I  believe  there  is  no 
place  where  so  many  different  religions 
are  not  only  tolerated,  but  firmly  estab- 
lished and  flourishing,  in  perfect  harmo- 
ny with  each  other.  Mohammedanism 
is  of  course  the  religion  of  the  country, 
but  ifs  various  sects  are  here  more  than 
usually  distinct.  Judaism  greatly  pre- 
vails—the Hebrew  population  being  nu- 
merous, and  the  members  of  the  Arme- 
nian church  scarcely  less  so.  Then 
there  is  the  Gueber,  or  fire- worshipper, 
whose  adoration  of  the  sun  is  at  least  less 
astonishing  here  than  it  would  be  in  Eng- 
land :  the  Greek ;  the  Roman  Catholic  ; 
the  Nestorian ;  and  many  others,  which 
I  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  enume- 
rate ;  besides  a  considerable  number  of 
Protestants  from  all  parts  of  the  Globe. 

We  had  scarcly  anchored,  when  the 
fact  that  we  had  passed,  within  the  last 
twelve  hours,  from  one  quarter  of  the 
globe  to  another,  was  brought  With  full 
conviction  on  our  minds  by  the  arrival  of 
sundry    most    Asiatic-looking    figures, 


whose  manners  and  appearance  aflbrded 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  Greeks  of  the 
classical  island  of  Scio,  which  was  the 
last  place  we  had  touched  at.  Although 
nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  than 
these  fine -looking  majestic  men,  with 
their  black  eyes,  long  beards,  and  dark 
olive  complexions,  they  were  merely 
"  valets  de  place"  come  to  ofier  their 
services ;  and  it  seemed  very  strange  to 
hear  them,  in  their  flowing  garments  and 
heavy  turbans,  talking  French^  English, 
and  Italian  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
process  of  going  on  shore  appeared  to  us 
one  of  considerable  diflficully ;  for  the 
only  means  of  transporting  ourselves  and 
our  luggage  was  in  boats,  so  extremely 
small  and  narrow,  that  we  fancied  the 
weight  of  one  person  would  be  sufiicient 
to  capsize  them  ;  but  as  there  was  no  al- 
ternative,  we  consented  to  embark  in  a 
slender  little  caique,  which,  though  it  dan- 
ced on  the  waves  as  if  it  had  been  made 
of  India  rubber,  certainly  brought  as 
safely  to  land.  We  had  so  many  friends 
and  near  connexions  in  Smyrna,  that  we 
scarcely  felt  ourselves  in  a  strange  coun- 
try, as  we  walked,  accompanied  by  them, 

to  the  house  of  Madame  W ,  whose 

kind  hospitality  was  to  save  us  from  the 
miseries  of  a  night  in  a  soi'disani  Earo- 
pean  hotel. 

Streets  and  Houses. — The  streets,  as  io 
all  eastern  towns,  were  dirty,  dark,  and 
narrow ;  but  we  were  too  much  delighted 
with  the  endless  variety  of  costume,  to 
think  either  of  the  rough  stones,  or  of 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  from  which  we  were 
only  partially  protected  by  the  projecting 
balconies  and  canopied  stalls.  We  pass- 
ed along  the  whole  length  of  the  '*  Street 
of  Roses,"  scarcely  finding  time  to  ask 
to  what  nation  each  fantastic  figure  be- 
longed. There  was  the  Armenian,  with 
bis  narrow,  straight  robe,  and  his  black 
head-dress,  which  I  can  only  describe  as 
an  enormous  square  cushion ;  the  der- 
vish, with  his  blue  mantle  and  high  coni- 
cal cap;  the  Cossack,  with  a  perfect 
mountain  of  fur  on  his  head  ;  and  numbers 
of  women,  with  their  white  or  black  veils 
and  huge  brown  cloaks. 

The    house    of  Madame    W ,  to 

which  we  were  going,  was  in  the  Quar- 
tier  Franc,  and,  like  most  other  good 
houses  in  that  part  of  the  town,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  court,  filled  with 
trees,  the  entrance  to  which  was  by  a 
stone  passage,  so  long   and  wide,  that 
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we  fancied  ourselres  dtill  in  the  street, 
until  the  ponderous  gate  was  closed  he- 
hind  us.     We  were  not  sorry  to  remain 
quietly  under  shelter  for  several  hours, 
till  the  heat  had  abated ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  streets  were  somewhat  in  shade,  we 
set  out  to  walk  to  the  Bridge  of  the  Ca- 
ravans, which  is  the  fashionable  evening 
promenade   in   Smyrna.     To  reach  this 
spot,  we  had  to  traverse  almost  the  whole 
town,  in  fact  but  a  continuance  of  ill- 
paved  streets.     It  is  the  custom  of  the 
Smyrniote  ladies  (rather  a  singular  one, 
according  to  our  ideas)  to  pass  the  even- 
ing  in  the  open  air,  at  the  doors  of  their 
houses.     Amongst  the    higher    classes, 
they  even  have  their  vestibules  arranged 
for  this  purpose,  with  ottomans,  cushions 
at  no  allowance,  and  tables  loaded  with 
sweetmeats  and   all   sorts    of    ^'frican- 
dises ;"  and  really  they  looked  so  charm* 
ing,  as  they  reclined  in  graceful  attitudes, 
laughing  and  talking  together,  in  their 
little   red   and   gold   caps,   short  velvet 
jackets,  and  silk  petticoats,  that  we  were 
quite  disposed  to  approve  of  a  practice 
which  thus  enabled  us  to  judge  of  the. 
far-famed  beauty  of  the  Smyrniote  wo« 
men ;  and  I  must  own  that,  except  in  the 
island  of  Naxos,  w*hich  I  think  unrivalled 
on  this  score,  I  have  never  seen  a  greater 
collection  of  lovely  faces.     We  could  not, 
however,  pay  them  all  the  attention  they 
deserved,  from  the  very  evident  necessity 
of  taking  care  of  ourselves  in  the  nar- 
row   streets;    for  the  Turks  treated  us 
with  indiflference ;  and  I  think  they  would 
really  have  walked  over  us  quite  coolly, 
rather  than  give  themselves  the  trouble 
of  making  way.     We  had  especially  to 
keep  clear  of  all  the  magnificent  Osmans 
and  Mustaphas  who  came  jogging  toward 
us,  mounted  on  little  miserable  donkeys, 
and  looking  most  pompously  ridiculous 
with  their  solemn  faces  and  ponderous 
turbans,  whose  weight  alone  would  have 
seemed  sufficient  to  have  overpowered 
the  wretched  animals  they  rode  on.     The 
change  was  delightful  when  we  emerged 
from  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  town 
into  the  lanes  which  led  through  green 
vineyards,  and  beneath  the  pleasant  shade 
of  mulberry-trees  to  the  bridge ;  nor  did 
we  find  the  walk  too  long,  though  the 
distanee  is  considerable  from  the  Quar- 
ter Franc. 

The  Bridge  of  the  Caravans. — This 
much-vaunted  bridge  derives  its  name 
from  the  number  of  caravans  that  hourly 


pass  over  it  on  their  way  to  the  interior 
of  the  country,  and  is  remarkable  only 
for  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  position. 
It  is  high,  long  and  narrow,  stretching 
over  a  clear  and  rapid  stream,  ^md  sur- 
rounded on  all  sid^s  by  magnificent  old 
trees.  At  a  short  distance  rises  a  green 
and  vine-clad  hill,  whose  summit  is 
crowned  by  a  ruined  castle,  which,  though 
picturesque,  is  of  no  great  antiquity  or  m- 
terest.  On  the  one  side  of  the  river — the 
refreshing  murmur  of  whose  waters  has, 
in  this  sultry  land,  a  charm  we  never 
could  imagine  elsewhere — numberless 
little  establishments  have  been  erected, 
where  cofiee,  pipes,  ices,  &c.,  are  provid- 
ed for  the  promenaders,  and  chairs  are 
f placed  under  the  trees,  that  they  may  sit 
uxuriously  in  the  shade,  and  partake  of 
these  refreshments;  and  here  does  the 
whole  fashionable  world  of  Smyrna  con- 
gregate every  evening,  to  walk  and  talk, 
to  see  and  be  seen.  On  the  other  side 
of  this  narrow  stream,  but  a  few  yurdM 
distant,  silent,  desolate,  and  shrouded  in 
impenetrable  darkness,  lies  a  vast  Turk- 
ish burial-ground,  extending  much  further 
than  the  eye  can  reach,  and  possessing, 
in  the  highest  degree,  the  picturesque 
beauty  for  which  those  cemeteries  have 
always  been  celebrated.  It  was  impossi- 
ble for  I  he  most  unimieiginative  mind  not 
to  be  struck  with  this  singular  sight: 
that  little  sparkling  river,  dancing  on  its 
way  with,  on  the  one  hand,  life,  busy, 
gay,  and  frivolous ;  and,  on  the  other, 
death  in  its  most  solemn  gloom  and 
stillness ! 

But  amidst  the  crowds  from  every  na- 
tion that  surrounded  us,  there  were  not  a 
few  who  laid  claim  to  being  thoroughly 
Europeanized  ;  having,  in  their  own  opi- 
nion, arrived  at  this  happy  consummation 
by  caricaturing  outrageously  the  Parisian 
fashions  of  the  last  season — just  as  they 
are  apt  to  do  in  provincial  towns  at 
home ;  though  nowhere  could  the  glar- 
ing mixture  of  colors,  and  the  indescrib- 
able hats  and  feathers,  have  looked  so 
absurd  as  when  contrasted  with  the  na- 
tive costume,  and  surrounded  by  that 
truly  Oriental  scenery. 


'eoce. — The  true  policy  of  this  country 
is  that  of  peace.  Dymond's  calculation 
of  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  war  campaign 
is,  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  endow  a 
school  in  every  parish  in  England  and  Ire- 
land for  ever. 
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One  of  thcst  brethren,  Stcpan  by 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  evan- 
gelical Americans  ^t  Constantinople,  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  snfler- 
ing[8  endured  by  himself  and  others  at 
Ada  Bazar.  The  following  extract  from 
this  coramimication  will  undonbtedly  be 
yead  with  profound  Synipathy. 

Aprill.  [Sabbath.]  This  morning, 
at  day-break, .  they  cast  stones  at  my 
house,  and  at  the  house  of  another  bro- 
ther, and  broke  the  windows.  Also  in 
the  evening,  about  an  hour  after  sunset, 
some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Armeni- 
ans came  and  threw  large  stones  at  our 
houses.  The  Governor  and  also  the 
Judge  know  these  things,  but  they  care 
not  for  them,  saying,  '^It  is  a  matter 
that  relates  to  the  Armenian  community, 
and  we  also  are  afraid.'' 

Behold,  beloved  brethren,  this  is  our 
miserable  condition  !  If  we  go  out  into 
the  streets,  they  stone  us  ;  and  if  we  re- 
main in  our  houses,  neither  by  day  nor 
by  night  are  we  free  from  stoning. 
Whatever  the  enemies  do,  they  declare 
it  to  be  by  the  authority  of  the  vartabcds. 
They  have  the  utmost  boldness  in 
wickedness;  for  the  (Turkish)  author- 
ities do  not  interfere,  and  the  vartabeds 
give  them  full  liberty. 

April  9.  Yesterday  evening  the  chief 
ruler  of  our  (Armenian)  community, 
about  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  headed 
a  band  of  reckless  fellows,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  fifty,  and  went  to  the  house 
of  our  brother,  Hagop  the  cook.  Break- 
ing down  the  door,  he  went  up  stairs, 
and  urged  on  the  wicked  men  with  him ; 
who,  seizing  hold  of  our  brother,  beat 
him  on  his  nose  and  mouth,  and  wherever 
el^  the  blows  happened  to  fall,  and  then 
cast  him  down  stairs.  Again,  falling 
upon  him,  they  beat  him,  driving  him  out 
into  the  street,  where,  seating  him  down 
in  the  midst  of  them,  they  began  to  spit 
upon  him,  &c.  Afterwards  they  carried 
him  to  one  of  their  houses,  and  put  him 
in  confinement.  You  can  imagine  what 
were  the  cries,  groans  and  weeping  of 
his  family. 

To  day,  at  about  four  o'clock  (Turkhh 
time,)  nearly  the  whole  Armenian  popu- 
lation of  the  city  were  together ;  and  with 
clubs  and  stones  they  first  surrounded 
the  house  of  our  brother  Erikon  \  and, 
with  the  most  wicked  oaths,  they  began 
to  stone  the  house :  and  they  tore  down 


[Ythe  wooden  fence  that  enclosed  it  \  they 
[talso  broke  the  windows,   and  wounded 
[|the  hand  of   his  mother.      Afterwards 
\  I  they  went  to  the  hous^  of  our  brother 
\  IHonannes,  the  barber,  and  there  did  the 
^  ^same  as  at  the  house  of  Krikon,  except 
that  they  also  broke   down  the  doors  of 
Nhis  brother's  house.    After  finishing  this  \ 
Nvork,  that  immense  multitude  was  pour-  ^ 
ed  down  upon  my  house  ;  and,  going  to 
^work  with  all  their  might,  they  broke 
'down  the  rose-bushes  ond  the   cherry- 
trees  ;  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  fowls, 
they  cast  them  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
they  broke  water-jars,  pitchers,  and  what- 
ever they  could  lay  their  hands  upon. 
They  then  broke  the    window-shutters, 
and  the  glass  and  frames,  and  filled  the 
house  wi^h  stones.    My  beloved  mother 
fainted,    and    the   children    ran   crying 
hither  and  thither.     At    this  time  two 
vartabeds,  Stepan  and  Hoosep,  were  in 
the  crowd  j  and  the  Governor  and  Judge  \ 
came  upon  them,  but  the  vartabeds  denied  v 
having   excited  the  people  to  do  these  I 
things.     But,  bv  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  ^ 
a  Mussulman    bore   testimony  to  these 
officers  that  these  vartabeds  were  the  in- 
stigators of    the  people  in  doing  these 
things,  saying  that  he  bad  been  present  a 
whole  hour,  and  had  heard  them  with  his 
own   ears.     Then  the  Governor  of  the 
city  and   the  Judge,   with  other  distin- 
guished Turks,  had  a  council  and  agreed  ) 
to  report  this   matter  to  (the  Pasha  at)  X 
Nicomedia.    But  the  vartabeds  and  rulers  \ 
of  the  Armenian   community  agreed  to 
tend  also  two  persons  from  among  them- 
selves   to    Nicomedia,   to  endeavor  to 
cover  up  this  thing.     All  the  Mahomme- 
dans  of  the  town  are  witnesses  of  the 
facts  here    related,    as    they  witnessed 
them  with  their  own  eyes,  and  greatly 
pitied  us. 

The  subjoined  communication  is  dated 
May  13.  j 

The  Armenian  brethren  in  Constanti-  ) 
nople  have  all  been  restored  to  their  < 
shops,  by  order  of  Reshid  Pasha,  Minis-  > 
ter  of  Foreign  AflTairs.  This  result  has  \ 
been  brought  about  chiefly  through  the  \ 
influence  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  the  ( 
British  Ambassador,  whose  noble  eflbrtt 
for  religious  liberty  in  Turkey  are  wor- 
thy of  all  praise.  It  matters  not  with 
him  by  what  name  the  victim  of  perse- 
cution is  called,  or  to  what  nation  orlie-  ( 
nomination  he  belongs ;  whether  he  be 
Jew  or  Greek,  Mahommedan,  Armenian 
or  Roman. 


THE  AMERICAN  PSNNr  HAOAZIHB. 


Homely  as  this  Rnimsl  »  aaually  oon- 
■id«r«d,  and  homely  as  is  the  figure  of 
her  which  we  here  present,  she  is  asso* 
ciated,  in  the  minds  of  millions  of  the 
haman  race,  with  the  pleasing'  recollec- 
tiooB  of  childhood,  and  those  simple 
scenes  in  rural  life,  where  her  sphere 
especially  is  found,  and  in  which  she  per- 
forms  90  conspLcnoas  and  bo  useful  a 
part.  Patient,  docile  and  harmleBS,  she 
naturally  becomes  a  favorite  with  us  in 
childhood  ;  and  it  is  because  we  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  nature  of  lier 
kind,  that  every  fitting  allusion  to  them 
by  writers  of  taste  is  sure  to  produce  its 
effects  upon  the  reader.  In  how  many 
instances  hare  the  poets  inlrodnoed  tbem, 
in  describing  scenes  of  peace  or  hours 
of  tranquillity ;  and  how  often  enhanced 
tbeir  descriptioos  of  storms,  or  porten- 
tous phenomeoB.  by  representing  tbem  as 
alarmed  by  the  signs  of  danger  ! 
"The curfew  lolls  the  kaell  ofpSTitng  day; 

Tbe  lowing  herd  wJoda  stowlj'  o'er  the  lea ; 

The  ploaghman  homeward  plods  his  weary 
way. 

And  leaTsB  the  world  (o  darkness  and  to  me." 
Gray, 

**  The  riiort'niDg  summer  day  is  near  its  close ; 
Ths  miry  beans  retreating  fra'  ibe  pleugb, 
Tbe  Inath'aiag  iraia  of  craws  to  ilieir  re. 

pose."  Burtu. 

I^inmeus  imkes  six  species  of  the  Bos, 
',  and  Kerr  nine,  with  serenteen  varieties ; 
.  ._,,Bos  Americanos,  or  American  Bison; 
[  B.  Arnee,  or  gigantic  wild  ox  of  Bensal} 
'  B.  Barbatas,  or  Bearded  short-horned  ox 
I  of  the  NamaquBB,  north  of  the  Cape  of 
'  Good  Hope  ;  B.  Bonasas,  short,  curved- 
)  horncid  ox  of  Asia  and  Africa  ;  B.  Baba< 
J  Idb,  or  Buffalo  (with  its  varietiee :— B. 
>  BnbaluB  Anoa,  or  Buffalo  of  the  fielebes, 
J  not  larger  than  a  sheep;    B-  Bubalns 


GuaveTB,  or  hnn  oh -backed  ox  tf  Ceylon  ; 
B.  Bubalus  SeminuduB,  without  hair 
on  itB  thighs,  &c.).  B.  Oafer,  or  Cape 
Buffalo  of  South  Africa  f  B.  Grnniennes, 
or  hog-cow,  with  sharp,  cylindrical  horns 
and  sliaggy  hair,  of  Northern  Asia ;  B, 
Indicus,  or  ox  of  India,  with  R  fat  lump 
on  the  shoulders,  of  different  sizes  and 
colors ;  B.  Moschatue,  or  mask-ox  of 
Hudeon's  Bay,  with  short  legs  ;  B.  Pumi- 
lus,  or  dwarf  ox  of  Northern  A/rica ;  B. 
Taurus,  or  oar  common  ox,  with  cylin- 
drical horns  and  dewlaps. 

Our  cows  and  oxen,  When  in  health, 
have  glossy,  thick  and  soft  hair.  When 
otherwise,  they  may  be  known  to  be 
diseased  or  ill-treated.  The  first  and 
second  stomachs  are  fed  by  the  food 
when  first  swallowed.  The  animal,  after 
filling  these,  lies  down  to  ruminate.  A 
portion  of  what  it  has  eaten  then  risea 
to  the  mouth,  and  is  long  chewed.  When 
reduced  to  a  eoft  mass,  it  is  swallowed 
again,  but  goes  into  the  third  stomach, 
where  it  remains  nntil  it  is  partly  di- 
gested, when  it  passes  into  the  fourth.and 
there  the  digestion  is  completed.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  oxen  and  cows 
dail^  need  much  repose  from  labor  and 
motion.     They  should  never  be  worried. 

Tbe  following  extract  from  the  Natural 
History  of  the  State  of  New  York,  VoL 
is  from  Dr.  Dekay's  Zoological  De- 
scription s. 

I^B  CovifoH  Ox.    (Tntrodaced.)  Bos 
Taurat 

The  primitive  stock  of  this  animal, 
whose  domesticatioQ  has  exercised  Buch 
an  extensive  iofiuence  over  the  condition 
of  man,  is  unknown.  It  was  introduced 
into  this  atnte  by  the  earliest  colonists, 
and  was  originally  of  the  large  Holstein, 
or  Dutch  breed }  and  it  is  but  a  few  years 
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'}  since,  on  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk,  there 
existed  undoubted  remnants  of  stock 
imported  by  the  Dutch  settlers  from 
Holland.  {Cultivator,  Vol  11.  p,  28.) 
We  learn  from  Vanderdonk,  that  '*  the 
cattle  in  the  New  Netherlands  are  most- 
ly of  the  Holland  breed. 

"  Many  were  brought  over  from  Amers- 
fort  in  the  province  of  Utrecht.  They 
have  also  English  cattle  in  the  country, 
purchased  from  the  English  in  New- 
Enpland.*' 

The  purest  and  best  varieties  at  the 
present  day  are  of  English  descent ;  and 
great  attention  is  paid  to  improve  their 
most  desirable  qualities.  -  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  imported  stock  does 
not  always  sustain  its  former  reputation, 
in  consequence  of  a  change  in  its  food, 
treatment,  or  perhaps  from  a  difierence 
of  climate :  but,  when  mixed  with  our 
native  stock,  the  half.bloods  exhibit  a 
decided  improvement. 

The  ox  belongs  to  the  Pecora,  or 
second  tribe  of  the  Ungulata.  This  is 
the  sisth  order  of  the  Mammalia,  or 
animals  which  feed  on  milk  when  young. 
The  Ungulata'  are  distinguished  by  hoof- 
ed feet.  The  first  tribe  (Pachidermata, 
or  thick-skins)  embrace  the  Elephants 
and  Mastodons  in  its  first  family,  the 
swine  in  the  second,  and  the  horses  in 
the  third.  Then  come  our  friends  the 
oxen,  who,  as  was  said  above,  be- 
long to  the  second  tribe,  called  Bovida, 
distinguished  by  the  want  of  incisor- 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  usually  of 
canine-teeth  aJsoj  cloven  feet,  horns 
usually,  at  least  on  the  males,  four 
stomachs,  chewing  the  cud,  or  ruminat- 
ing, eating  grass  or  herbivorous,  and 
useful  to  man  as  beasts  of  burthen,  or  as 
food.  The  horns  are  persistent,  and 
usually  round,  smooth  and  pointed,  never 
straight,  increasing  by  ringlets  at  the 
base.  The  porous  nucleus  supporting 
the  horn  is  a  prolongation  of  the  frontsQ 
bone. 

The  family  now  includes  the  animals 
heretofore  ranged  under  the  genera  bos, 
Antilope,  Capra,  (Goat)  and  Ovis 
(sheep).  It  embraces  about  eighteen 
species,  and  seven  genera.  Only  four  of 
the  species,  however,  are  found  in  North 
America,  and  none  now  exist  in  this 
state,  except  the  introduced  species 
above  spoken  of,  the  common  ox. 

The  Bison,  or  American  Buffalo,  says 
Dr.  Dekay,  ha^   been  long  since  extir- 
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pated  from  this  state,  and  althouirb  it  is 
not  at  present  found  east  of  thelifissis- 
sippi,  yet  there  is  abundant  testimony 
from  various  writers  to  show,  that  this 
.  animal  was  formerly  numerous  alone  the 
Atlantic  coast,  from  New  York  to  Mex- 
ico. Warden  asserts,  that  at  no  very 
distant  period  it  existed  in  PennsylTaaia; 
and,  as  late  as  1756,  large  herds  wen 
found  in  Kentucky.  They  are  now  found 
only  on  the  plains  of  Missouri;  and, 
from  the  murderous  warfare  directed 
against  them,  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  whole  race  will  be  extirpated. 
The  fossil  remains  of  some  of  the 
Elephantids,  found  in  our  state,  viz., 
the  Elephant  and  Mastodon,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  are  noticed  in  an 
interesting  manner  in  the  work  to  which 
we  have  referred  above. 

Freedom. — A  few  days  since  I  was  at 
Baden,  at  the  table  a'hote  of  one  of 
the  hotels,  an  Engl isli man  was  vaunting 
of  the  free  institutions  of  his  country, 
when  a  Russian  exclaimed,  '*  What!  you 
a  free  people  !  Do  you  not  pack  juries  t 
have  you  not  a  Parliament  that  in  the 
course  of  twenty-foiar  hours  votes  that 
black  is  white  and  ivhite  black  1  have 
you  not  a  Secretary  of  State  that  opens 
vour  letters  1  Believe  me,  sir,  your 
boasted  freedom  is  all  delusion." 

Do  you  wishj  quietly,  without  injustice, 
and  without  violence,  to  equalize  pro-  j 
perty,  as  conducive  to  the  greater  safety  ; 
of  the  Republic  1  and,  in  fine,  do  yon  ( 
wish  to  foster  any  hope  to  preserve  your  i 
Republic  '^  Educate  thoroughly  your  \ 
whole  comnunity. — J,  B.  Yat€9. 

A  College  Education. — Carlyle  tells  us 
that  the  '^  true  university  of  these  days  is 
a  collection  of  old  books" — but  it  is  use- 
ful to  have  able  teachers  while  studying 
in  the  midst  of  a  well  assorted  and  ex- 
tensive library — and  De  Witt  Clinton, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, are  three,  out  of  hundreds  of  proofs, 
that  might  be  adduced  in  favor  of  a  liberal 
university  education,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  intelligent  and  patriotic 
professors.  By  all  means  let  us  uphold 
our  superior  or  more  extensive  schools 
of  learning,  btit  avoid,  both  in  their  con- 
stitutions and  in  the  practice  under  it, 
whatever  might  tend  to  render  them 
benefi4)ial  to  a  favored  few  at  the  exnense 
of  the  jpiillions. 
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lilPC  OF  D*AUBIGNS. 

Jo^n  Henry  Merle  was  born  in  the 
City  of  Geneva,  in  the  year  1794.  Con- 
sequently he  is  a  little  more  than  forty- 
eight  years  of  age. 

Although  a  Swiss  by  birth,  he  is  of 
French  origin.  His  family,  Ijke  that  of 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva,  is 
descended  from  Huguenot  ancestors, 
who  were  compelled  to  leave  their  native 
country  because  of  their  religion,  and  to 
take  refuge  in  a  city  upon  which  one  of 
their  countrymen,  John  Calvin,  had  been 
the  instrument,  under  God,  of  conferring 
the  blessings  of  the  Reformation. 

The  great-grandfather  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Merle  d'Aubi^ne,  on  his  paternal  side, 
was  John  Lewis  Merle  of  Nismes. 
About  the  epoch  of  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1685,  this  worthy 
man,  who  was  a  sincere  Protestant,  (led 
from  his  country,  and  took  refuge  in 
Switzerland,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  re- 
ligious liberty  which  France,  under  the 
rule  of  Louis  XIV.,  denied  him. 

His  Fon,  Francis  Merle,  married  in  the 
year  1743,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  a 
Protestant  nobleman,  residing  in  Geneva, 
whose-  name  was  George  d'Aubigne. 
Ap^reeably  to  an  usage  which  exists  at 
Geneva,  and,  I  believe,  in  many  other 
portions  in  Switzerland,  by  which  a  gen- 
tleman adds  the  name  of  his  wife  to  his 
own,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from 
other  persons  of  the  same  name,  Mr. 
Francis  Merle  appended  that  of  d'Au- 
bigne  to  his  own,  and  was  known  as 
Francis  Merle  d'Aubigne.  Since  his 
day,  the  family  have  retained  the  name 
of  Merle  d'Aubigne.  At  least  this  was 
the  case  with  the  son  of  Francis  Merle, — 
the  father  of  our  author, — as  well  as  with 
our  author  himself. 

George  d*Aubignc,  just  mentioned, 
whose  daughter  Elizabeth  became  the 
wife  of  Francis  Merle,  was  a  descendant 
of  Theodore  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  who 
left  France,  in  the  year  1620,  on  account 
of  religions  persecution.  This  Theo- 
dore Agrippa  d'Aubigne  was  no  common 
man.  The  old  chronicles  call  him  un 
Calmniste  zele,  si  oneques  il  en  fat :  "  a 
zealous  Calvinist,  if  there  ever  was  one." 
He  bought  the  domain  of  Lods,  near 
Geneva,  on  which  he  built  the  Chateau 
of  Crest,  which  still  remains.  The  Hu- 
guenot warrior  handled  the  pen  and  the 
lyre  as  well  as  the  sword ; — and  his  Tra- 
giques,  a  poem  full  of  life  and  genius,  . 


drew  a  vivid  picture  of  a  court  of  the  im- 
becile Henry  III.  of  France,  and  his  in- 
famous  mother,   Catharine    de   Medici. 
His  Histoire  Universelie  de  la  fin  du  16mo 
Steele   had  the  honor  of  being  piit>licly 
burnt  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1620,  by  order 
of  Louis  XIII.     He  wrote  also  the  Con- 
fession  de    Saucy,    and    several   other 
works.     It  is  related  of  him.  that,  at  the 
age  of  eiffht  years,  he  knewwellboth  the 
Latin  ana  the  Greek  languages.     At  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  went  to  Geneva,  to 
finish  his  studies  in  the  ''Academy,"  or 
University,  of  that  city.     Having  com- 
pleted his  course  in  that  Institution,  he 
returned  to  France  ;  whence,  as  has  been 
stated,  he  was  compelled  to  fly,  in  the 
year  1620.     Upon  establishing  himself  at 
Geneva,  he  became  allied  by  marriage 
with  the  families  of  the  Burlamachi  and 
Calandrini,  two  of  the  most  honorable 
families  in  that  city,  both  of  Italian  ori- 
gin ;  for  Geneva  was  a  "  City  of  refuge," 
to  persecuted  and  exiled  Protestants  of 
Italy,  as  well  as  of  France. 

Francis  Merle  d'Aubigne  had  many 
children,  one  of  whom,  Amie  Robert  Merle 
d'Aubigne,  was  born  in  1755,  and  was 
the  father  of  three  sons,  the  oldest  and 
the  youngest  of  whom  are  respectable 
merchants  in  this  country — the  former 
in  N.  York,  and  the  latter  in  New  Or- 
leans— and  the  second  is  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Merle  d'Aubigne,  the  subject  of  this 
notice.  Amie  Robert  Merle  d'Aubigne 
had  a  strong  desire  in  his  early  years  to 
consecrate  his  life  wholly  to  the  service 
of  his  God  'j  and  his  parents  allowed  him 
to  pursue  the  studies  requisite  for  the 
right  discharge  of  the  office  of  the  min- 
istry of  the  Gospel.  But  on  hi»  father's 
death,  his  uncle  and  guardian,  *'  par  un 
caprice  qui  fit  le  malheur  de  ma  jeunesse"*^* 
(as  he  says  in  his  memoir,  written  for 
his  eldest  son,  William),  caused  him  to 
give  up  his  studies  and  embrace  other  T 
pursuits. 

The  end  of  this  excellent  man  was 
truly  tragical  and  deplorable.  In  the 
year  1799  he  went  on  an  important  com- 
mercial mission,  to  Constantinople  and 
Vienna.  On  his  return  from  the  latter 
city  to  Geneva,  through  Switzerland,  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  he  was'^met  on 
the  road,  near  Zurich,  by  the  savage  and 
infuriated  hordes  of  Russians,  who  had 
been  recently   defeated  by  the   French 

•Through  a  caprice  which  rendered  my 
youth  miserable. 
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forces  under  the  command  of  MasseDa, 
and  by  them  was  cruelly  murdered. 

His  widow,  who  is  still  living  in  Ge- 
neva, in  a  vigorous  old  nge,  devoted  all 
the  energies  of  an  active  and  enlighten- 
ed mind  to  the  care  of  her  fatherless 
children ;  and  now  daily  thanks  God  for 
having  supplied  her  with  the  means  of 
giving  them  a  liberal  education* 

The  preceding  paragraphs  will  suffice 
to  give  the  reader  some  knowledge  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  subject  of  this  bio- 
graphical sketch. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Merle  d*Aubigne  was 
educated  in  the  "Academy" — or,  as  it  is 
more  commonly  called  by  strangers,  the 
University — of  his-  native  city.  After 
having  completed  the  course  of  studies 
in  the  Faculties  of  Letters  and  Philoso- 
phy he  entered  that  of  Theology.  I  am 
not  certain  as  to  the  time  when  he  finish- 
ed his  preparations  for  the  ministry  ;  but 
believe  that  it  was  about  the  year  1816. 

The  Theological  Faculty  in  the  Acad- 
emy ofDeneva,  when  Dr.  Alerle  d'Aubigno 
was  a  student,  was  wholly  Socinian 
in  his  character. — ^Whatever  were  the 
shades  of  difference  in  regard  to  doc- 
trine, which  prevailed  among  its  profes- 
sors, they  all  agreed  in  rejecting  the 
proper  divinity  of  the  Saviour  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  salvation  through  the  expi- 
atory death  and  intercession  of  the  for- 
mer, and  regeneration  and  sanctification 
by  the  influences  of  the  latter.  With 
these  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
others  which  are  considered  by  all  Evan- 
gelical Christians  to  be  fundamental  in 
the  system  of  their  faith,  were  also  re- 
nounced., Alas,  the  same  state  ot  things 
exists  at  this  day,  in  the  School  that  Cal- 
vin founded,  and  in  which  that  great  man, 
as  well  as  Beza,  Francis  Turretin,  Pictet, 
and  oiher  renowned  men  taught  the 
youth,  who  gathered  around  them,  the 
glorious  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
Reformation. 

It  was  under  such  instruction  that  Dr. 
Merle  pursued  his  studies  for  the  sacred 
ministry.  But  it  pleased  God  to  send  a 
faithful  servant  to  Geneva  about  the  time 
that  he  was  completing  his  theolocrical 
training.  This  was  Mr.  Haldane,  of^Ed- 
inburgh,  a  wealthy  and  zealous  Christian, 
who  still  protracts  a  long  and  useful  life, 
which  has  been  spent  in  the  service  of 
his  Master.  This  excellent  man,  de- 
ploring the  errors  wh'ch  prevailed  in  the 
theological  department  of  the  Academy, 


endeavored  to  do  what  he  couM,  daring 
the  sojourn  of  a  winter,  to  counteract 
them.  For  this  purpose,  he  invited  a 
number  of  young  men  to  his  rooms  in 
the  hotel  in  which  he  lodged,  and  there, 
by  means  of  an  interpreter  at  first,  he 
endeavored  to  teach  them  the  glorious 
Gospel.  In  doing  this,  he  commented  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  at  much 
length.  God  blessed  his  eflbrts  to  the 
salvation  of  some  ten  or  twelve  of 
them. 

Seldom  has  it  happened  that  an  eqosl 
number  of  young  *men  have  been  con- 
verted about  the  same  time,  and  in  one 
place,  who  have  been  called  to  perform 
so  important  a  part  in  building  up  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  One  of  these  men 
was  the  excellent  Felix  Neflf,  of  blessed 
^  memory.  Another  was  the  late  Henry 
)  Pyt.  'I'he  greater  part  of  them,  how- 
ever, still  live  to  adorn  and  bless  ibt 
Church  in  France  an  d  Switzerland.  But 
none  of  them  have  become  more  cele- 
bra^ed  than  the  subje«ct  of  this  notice^ 

Not  long  after  bis  ordination,  Dr. 
Merle  set  out  for  Germany,  where  be 
spent  a  number  of  months,  chiefly  at 
Berlin.  On  his  way  to  that  city,  he 
passed  through  Eisenach,  and  visited  the 
iDastle  of  Wartburg,  in  the  vicinity,  fa* 
mous  for  the  retreat,  if  not  properly  the 
imprisonment  of  Luther.  It  was  whilst 
gazing  at  the  walls  of  the  room  which 
the  great  Reformer  had  occupied,  that 
the  thoughts  of  writing  the  "History  of 
the  Reformation"  entered  his  mind,  never 
to  abandon  it  till  its  realization  should 
put  the  world  in  possession  of  the  im- 
mortal work  whose  existence  may  be  said 
to  date  from  that  day. 

From  Berlin,  Dr.  Merle  was  called  to 
Hamburgh,  to  preach  to  an  interesting 
French  Protestant  Church,  which  had 
been  planted  by  pious  Huguenots,  when 
compelled  to  leave  France,  upon  th*l^' 
vocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and 
which  has  been  continued  by  their 
descendants.  In  that  city  he  spent  five 
years,  diligently  employing  bis  time  in 
amassing  information  on  the  great  sub- 
ject upon  which  he  had  resolved  to  write. 
From  Hamburgh  he  was  invited  to 
Brussels  by  the  fate  king  of  Holiaod,  to 
preach  in  a  chapel  which  he  had  erdcted 
in  that  capital,  for  Protestants  who  spoke 
the  French  lansruaflre.  At  that  time,  and 
down  Ull  1830,  Belgium  (of  which  Brus- 
sels  is   the  capital)  was  united  to  Hoi- 
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land,  and  formed  a  portion  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands. 

In  the  year  1830,  a  Revolution  took 
place  in  Belgium,  occasioned  as  much 
as  by   religious  as   by  political  causes. 
The  priests,  in  order  to  deliver  the  coun- 
try trom  the  Protestant  influence  which 
a  union  with  Holland  difiused  in  it,  join- 
ed  De   Porter  and  other  "patriots"  in 
their  revolutionary  measures.     The  en- 
terprise   succeeded. — The    Dutch  were 
driven  out :  and  all  who  were  consider- 
ed friendly  to    the    king   or  intimately 
connected  with  him,   were  in   no  little 
danger. — Among  those  who  were  in  this 
predicament  was  Dr.  Merle,    At  no  small 
risk  of  his  life,  he  escaped  from  Belgium 
to  Holland,  where  he  spent  a  short  time, 
and  from  thence  went  to  his  native  city. 
The  return  of  Dr.  Merle  to  Geneva 
was  most  opportune.     The  friends  of  the 
Truth  had  heen   steadily  increasing  in 
namber   since   the  year  1830,  and  had 
begun  to  think  seriously  of  founding  an 
orthodox  School  of  Theology,  in  order 
that  pious  Swiss  and  French  youth,  who 
were  looking  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gos- 
pel, who  should  no  longer  be  forced  to 
pursue  their  studies  under  the  Unitarian 
doctors  of  the   Academy.     The   arrival 
of  Dr.  Merle  decided  them  for  immediate 
action.     The  next  year  (1^1)  the  Ge- 
neva  Evangelical  Society  was    formed, 
one  of  whose  objects  was  to  found  the 
long  desired  Seminary.     In  this  move- 
ment Dr.  Merle  took  a  prominent  part, 
and  was  placed   at  the  head  of  the  new 
School  of  Theology.   His  intimate  friend, 
tba  excellent  Mr.  Gaussen,  so  favorably 
known  in  this  country  for  his  Theopne- 
natia,  and  in  Switzerland  for  many  other 
writings,  took  an  equal  part  in  this  enters 
prise,  and  was  chosen  Professor  of  The- 
ology.     Mr.  Gaussen  is  one  of  those  in 
Geneva  who  have  had  to  endure  much 
of  the  '*  shame  of    the  cross,"  and  he 
has   endured   it  well.      For    the  noble 
stand  which  he  had  taken  in  behalf  of 
the  Truth,  he  was,  by  the  government^ 
turned  out  of  the  Church  of  which  he 
was  for  years  a  pastor.    A  man  of  for- 
tune as  well  as  of  rich  gifts  and  attain- 
ments, he  has  devoted  himself,  without  a 
salary,  to  the  infant  Institution  which  he 
nfid  Dr.  Merle,   sustained  by  some  dis- 
tinguished laymen — among  whom  I  may 
mention  Col.  Tronchin,  Ch.  Gautier,  and 
M.  Boissier—  have  been  the  instruments, 
under  God,  of  founding  and  of  raising  up 


to  its  present  respectable  standmg. 
Commencing  with  some  three  or  four 
young  men,  it  has  steadily  increased, 
till  it  has  now  forty  students,  including 
both  the  preparatory  and  the  theological 
departments. 

This  Seminary  has  enjoyed  the  talents 
of  other  valuable  and  distinguished  men. 
For  several  years,  M.  Galland  was  a  pro- 
fessor in  it.  The/late,  and  still  much  la- 
mented Steiger,  the  pupil  and  friend  of 
Tholuck,  was  a  professor  in  it  during 
some  years;  and  at  present,  it  enjoys 
the  services  of  Messrs.  Pilet  and  La 
Harpe,  who  are  worthy  colleagues  of 
Merle  d'Aubigne  and  Gaussen.  * 

It^  may  be  insignificant  to  remark — 
but  it  will  answer  some  inquiries  which 
have  been  addressed  to  me — that  Dr. 
Merle  d'Aubigne  is  a  large  fine-looking 
man,  of  most  agreeable  manners;  and 
personally^  as  well  as  mentally  consider- 
ed, he  would  be  pronounced  by  every 
one  to  be  altogether  worthy  to  speak  of 
Martin  Luther,  John  Knox,  and  the  other 

fiants  of  the  Reformation.  Nevertheless, 
am  pained  to  say  it,  his  health  does  not 
correspond  with  the  robustness  of  his 
frame,  nor  the  vigor  of  his  appearance. 
He  suflcrs  much  at  times  from  com- 
plaints of  his  chest.  I  am  sure  that  in 
making  this  statement,  I  shall  secure 
the  prayers,  of  many  a  reader,  that  his 
valuable  life  may  be  spared  many  years 
to  bless  the  Church  and  the  world. — I)r. 
Baird, 


ThB  Song  of  Deborah^  in  Judges  ch.  6., 
V.  1-5.  This  sublime  song  is  the  most 
ancient  that  exists,  two  excepted,  namely, 
that  which  celebrates  ths^  miraculous  pas- 
sage through  the  Red  Sea,  (Exodus  xv, 
1-19,)  and  the  sweetly  swelling  notes  of 
the  dying  swan  of  Israel,  (the  song  which 
God  taught  Moses,  to  be  taught  to  the  Is- 
raelites, Deut.  xxxii.,  1-43).  It  is  234 
years  later  than  the  former,  and  194  years 
later  than  the  latter  of  these  sacred  com- 
positions ;  but  it  is  410  years  older  than 
xiomer,  the  great  father  of  heathen  poesy. 
— Hunter^  Biography. 


To  impart  the  gift  of  thinking  to  those 
who  cannot  think,  and  yet  who  could  in 
that  case  think :  this,  one  would  imagine, 
was  the  first  function  a  government  has 
to  set  about  discharging. — Carlyle. 
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A   HINDOO   WOMAN    CARRYING   SACRED   WATER. 


This  engraving  refers  lo  ooe  of  the 
I  wretched  superstiiions  of  India.  Il  repre- 
Is  a  Hindoo  woman  carrying  some  water 
J  from  the  river  Gangea  lo  a  diniant  place. 
I  The  Ganges  is  esteemed  a  gnddcss,  [:a1led 
<  Gunga,  and  receives  ihe  worship  of  mil- 
s  or  blind  iiioktera.  Some  nf  their 
I  sacred  books  declare  that  the  sight,  the 
'  mmc,  or  Ihe  louch  of  Gunga,  is  sufficient 
o  remove  ihe  taint  of  sin  ;  but  ihat  baihing 
n  Gunga  has  blessings  in  it  of  which  no 


The  Hindoos  are  exiremely  anxions  to 
I  die  in  the  sigiit  of   the  Ganges,  that  their 
s  may  be  washed  anay  in  iheir  last  mo- 
■nts,      A  person  in  his  last  agonira  is  fre- 
I   quenlly  dragged  from   hia  bed   to  the  river- 
side, where   he  lies  till  he  expires  ;  with 
the  pains  of  death  upon  him  he  is  placed 
up  to  the  middle  in  the  water,  and  drench- 
ed Willi  it.     The  relationa  of  the  dying  man 
spread  the  sediment  of    the   river  on  his 
!  forehead  or  breast,  and  afterwards,  with  the 
inger,  write  on  this  sediment  the  name  of 
I  some  deity.     If  a  person  should  die  in  his 
house,   and  not  by  the  river-^ide,  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a  great  misforlune,  as  he  thereby 
loses  the  help  of  the  goddess  in  his  dying 


While  in  some  cases  crowds  flock  lo  tl 

I  river,  in  others  the  waterof  the  river  is  eo 
veyed  to  them.     Women  sometimes  mal 
w  to  carry  water  from  the  Ganges  to  l\ 
I  Nemessourin,  a  celebrated  pagoda  al  Cape     { 


Comorin,  al  a  distance  of  several  huodrea  j 
miles  frAm  ihe  Gangrs.      This  penance  is  J 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  efficacious  < 
for  the  remission  of  sins.     Women  of  the  < 
superior  castes  never  pi-rform  iliis  pilgrim-  ( 
age  in  persoh,  but  ]iay  con.sidcrable  sums  to  S 
subslilutes.       The     vessels    containing   the  J 
sacred  water  ere  hcI  on  a  kind  of  inai,  fas-  { 
tencd  by  four  slicks  in  the  manner  of  scales 
lo  each  end  of  a  pole,  which   the  woman 
carries  on  her  shoulder,  as  in  the  engrav- 
ing. 

The  cuBtom  of  teaching  children  to  re- 
gard with  the  highest  admiration  the 
liternture  and  history  of  the  (Jreeka  aad  j 
Romnns,  ataiijed  with  outrage*  on  all  j 
the  superior  faculties  of  man,  and  of  j 
diverting  their  minda  away  from  iha  < 
study  of  their  Creator  and  his  works,  has  i 
had  B  most  pt^micioas  effect  on  the  views  < 
entertained  of  this  world  hy  many  ex-  ? 
celtent  and  intellectual  individuals. —  } 
Combe's  Conai'Uututn  of  Man. 

Whilr,  in  an  agricultural  district,  < 
of  the  most  useful   standard  works,  for  s 
the  common  school,  would  be  a  popular  ; 
treatise  on  agriculture,  another  sort  of  { 
learning  seems  essentkl  in  a  manufac- 
turing district. 

liliubarb  and  Sea-Kale  may  be  made  to  J 
grow  very  early,  and  be  finely  blanched,  , 
by  covering  them  sixteen  or  eighleeo  la 
ches  deep  with  peat.     Sand  is  not  good. 
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A  SAD  FOURTH  OF  JULY  AT  SEA. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  following  incident, 
vfh  ch  occored  a  number  of  years  ago  on 
board  one  of  those  noble  ships  that  left 
many  months  since  to  return  no  more, 
made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  in  regard  to  the  evil 
of    acquiring    a    taste    for    intoxicating 
drink  ;  and  the  hope  that  it  may  have  the 
same  effect  on   the  minds  of  some   of 
your  readers,  is  the  excuse  I  have  to  ofler 
tor  asking  its  insertion  in  your  magazine. 
Some  years  since  I  embarked,  as  a  sea* 
man,  on   board  one  of  those  fine  packet 
ships,  whose  fame  is  in  all  the  earth  ;  and 
on  the  24th  of  June,  left  the  port  of  New 
York,  bound   to   Liverpool.      Our    ship, 
which  had  a  well-known  and   excellent 
seamaD  for  commander,  sailed  well.     We 
had  a  goodly  number  of  passengers,  and 
a  fine  young  crew  of  eighten  men.  From 
the  time  we  left  port,  until  the  4th  of  Jul  v, 
we  had  had  fine  weather  and  a  favorable 
breese,  which  had  wafted  our  noble  craft 
more    than    half  her  journey   over  the 
bounding    billows;    when   that   day,  so 
rich  in  association  to   every  American 
heart,  came  round. 

Among  our  crew  was  a  tall,  fine-look- 
ing, well  educated  man,  ab>ut   22  years 
old,  an  excellent  seaman,  prompt  at  duty's 
call,  and  greatly  beloved  by  all  on  board. 
His  proper  place  would  have  been  am^^ng 
the  commanders  of  our  ships,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  one  thing ;  and  that  was  his 
fondness  for  drink ;  but  this,  as  in  ten 
thousand  other  cases,  had  bound  him  to 
thft  forecastle.     Durng  the  night  of  the 
third,  the  wind  had  freshened,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  take  in  the  lij?ht  sails ; 
SI  that  our  sh'p,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
was  running  before  a  free  wind  lU  knots 
an  hour,  under  her  top-gnllnnt-sails.     In 
the  morning,  at  breakfast,  all  was  gaity  in 
the  forecastle  ;  and  we  began  to  talk  over 
the  doings  which  were  to  make  our  stay 
in  Liverpool  pleasant,  little  thinking  that 
before  the  sun,  which  ^hone  so  lighily  over 
our  heads,  would  not  have  measur^'d  his 
entire  circuit,  before  one  of  us  would  sleep 
the  last  sleep  among  the  vast  caverns  of 
the  deep — ^but  thus  it  was.     At   dinner- 
time, as  had  been  the  custom  from  time 
immemorial,  a  bucket  of  punch  was  mixed 
and  sent  forward  to  the  forecastle.     The 
duty  of  serving  it  out  fell,  by  common 
consent,  upon  Jack  ;    and  of  course  what 
was  left,  after  it  had  been  passed  round 
fell  to  him,  and  he  di^nk  it  all.    During 


the  dinner,  which  was  prolonged,  we 
were  all  very  merry,  and  conversed  about 
our  absent  friends  and  of  the  joy  we  should 
feel  when  we  met  them  again.  At  one 
o'clock  the  word  came  forward  to  loose 
the  flying  jib.  Jack,  ever  prompt  at 
duty's  call,  sprang  out  on  the  bowsprit, 
reached  the  flying  jib-b«om  in  safe'y, 
though  it  was  evident  he  had  taken  too 
much ;  cast  oflT  the  ga<«ket,  took  off  two 
or  three  turns  and  then  slipped  from  the 
foot-rope,  rolled  over  the  guy,  and  fell 
into  the  ocean. 

The  ship  which  was  going  very  fast  at 
the  time  was  brought  to  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  a  boat  was  quickly  launched 
from  her  side.  I'he  oars  bent  oeneath  the 
powerful  efibrts  of  four  strong  and  anx- 
ious shipmates,  and  it  soon  reached  the 
spot,  when,  far  down  in  the  clear  blue 
water,  fast  sinkin<r,  lay  the  body  of  him 
who,  in  the  morning,  was  full  of  health 
and  activity,  at  dinner-time  the  gayest  of 
the  gay,  and  before  evening  had  sunk  in 
a  watery  grave,  no  more  to  rise  until  the 
Arch-angel's  trump  call  upon  the  sea  to  give 
up  the  dead  that  are  in  it.  One  of  our 
number  jumped  overboard,  with  the  hope  of 
reachini;  him,  bi^t  could  not.  No,  there 
we  lay  in  our  little  boat,  tossed  like  an 
egg-shell  on  the  fast-rising  waves,  and  far 
down  in  the  deep  blue  water,  growing 
more  and  more  indistinct  as  it  gradually 
sank  was  the  body  of  our  beloved  shin- 
mate,  over  wh^^se  untimely  fate  we  could 
but  weep: — another  aildition  to  the  long 
catalogue  of  victims  who  have  sunk  be- 
neath the  appetite  for  strong  drink. 

We  remained  over  the  spot  until  no 
hope  remained,  and  returned  to  the  ship, 
a  mournfnl  band.  Soon  the  strong  breeze 
bore  us  on  our  way,  and  the  place  of 
Jack's  sepulchre  was  lost  to  every  being 
except  Him  who  holds  the  waters  in  the 
hollow  of  His  hand.  Such  was  the  fate 
of  one,  who  mi*tht  have  been  living  now, 
honored  and  respected  by  his  fetlo\)<r-men, 
ha(h  he  never  tasted  that  of  which  the 
Bible  saiih : — 

^*  At  last  itbiteth  Hke  a  serpent  andsting^ 
eth  Hke  an  adder.^^  S.  G.  D. 

[We  wish  to  add  to  the  above,  what  the 

modesty  of  our  correspondent  prevented 

him  from  saying,  that  we  know  the  writer 

was  the  man    who    dove  for  the   body. 

The  boat  was  launched  in  an   incredibly 

short  time :  the  men  seizing  it,  carrying 

it  instantly  to  the  ship's  side,  and  lower- 
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ing  it  by  two  ropes  into   the  water,  and 
tben  throwing  ihemselve*  in  and  rowing 
with  ail  their  might  for  poor  Jack,  whose 
head  was  visible  on  the  water,  but  already 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  astern.     Though  an 
excellent  swimmer,  he  was  not  seen  to 
ndove;  for  the-  yessel  had   passed  over 
him,  and  probably  stunned  him  by  her 
rapid  motion.     When  the  boat  reached 
the  f'pot,  he  was  seen  ten  feet  or  more 
below;  and  our  friend  instantly  plunged 
with  all  the  clothes  he  woro,  aud  exerted 
himself  to   the  utmost  to  overtake  the 
body,   and  head   downwards   he   swam, 
struggling  violently  with  hands  and  feet, 
and  his  eyes  open,  fixed  upon  the  friend 
he  now  felt  he  loved  better  than  ever. 
But  the  body  sank  fast ;  and  though  ho 
renewed  his  exertions,  he  was  unable  to 
overtake  it.     He  ft^lt  that  he  was  himself 
already  deep  in  the  ocean,  further  down 
than  l.e  had  ever  before  ventured :  but  he 
felt  an  almost  unconquerable  repugnance 
to  the  thought  of  abandoning  his  underta- 
king.    The  water  at  sea  is  much  clearer 
than  any  one  would  imagine,  accustomed 
only  to  see  it  near  the  la&d  ;  and  even  at 
that  depth  poor  Jack  was  distinely  visible, 
and  seen   sinking  fast  into  a  boundless 
depth  of  tbe  same    pure  element.    And 
now    the  distress    of    long    suppressed 
breath  began  to  be  felt,  and  no  alter na*- 
tiye  remained  to  the  devoted  but  heart- 
broken friend,  but  to  return  to  the  sur- 
face, or  to  sink  forever  with  him  he  bad 
sought  to  rescue.] 


MEXICAN  MANNERS. 

"  The  women  of  Mexico,  I  think,  gener* 
ally  smoke;  it  is  generally  to  be  regarded 
as  not  exactly  eomme  il  faut^  and  there- 
fore they  do  it  privately.  As  the  men  ge- 
nerally  smoke,  they  nave  tiie  advantage 
which  Dean  Swift  recommends  to  all  who 
eat  onions,  to  make  their  sweethearts  do  so, 
too. 

«<  One  of  the  favorite  and  most  pleasant 
recreations  of  the  Mexicans  is  what  they 
call  un  dio  de  campo,  a  day  in  the  country. 
A  party  is  made  up  to  spend  the  day  at 
Tacttbaya,  or   some  other  of  the  neigh- 


boring villages,  or  at  some  house  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  where  a  dinner  is  pre- 
pared, and  a  band  of  music  sent  out:  and 
the  day  and  a  large  portion  of  the  night 
spent  in  dancing.  Never  have  I  seen  a 
more  joyous  and  hilarious  people  than 
they  are  on  these  occasions. 

*♦  I  shall  never  forget  one  of  these  par- 
ties which  was  given  to  General  Almonte, 
just  before  he  left  Mexico  on  his  mission  tg 
this  country.  It  was  a  genuine,  roistering, 
country  frolic.  We  got  into  boats,  and 
with  the  music  playing,  were  rowed  for 
some  distance  by  moonlight,  in  tbe  canal 
which  terminates  in  the  Lake  of  Ghalco, 
and  then  amongst  the  Chinampas  or  float- 
ii^g  gardens,'  which  are  now  nothing  more 
than  shaking  bogs.  The  very  thin  stratum 
of  soil  which  had  formed  on  the  water  of 
the  lake  is  made  more  unsteady,  when  a 
small  space  of  an  acre  or  two  is  surround- 
ed by  a  canal.  There  are  now  none  of  the 
fkwiting  gardens  described  by  the  cooqver- . 
ors,  which  were  formed  by  artificial  means, 
and  moved  about  frOm  one  part  of  the  lake 
to  another. 

<*  Tbe  men  who  are  met  in  the  strpels, 
are  almost  exclusively  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  army,  priests  aud  leporos,  the  latter 
quite  as  useful,  and  much  the  least  burden- 
some and  pernicious  of  the  three  classes. 
The  Mexicans  of  the  better  classes  gene- 
rally wear  cloth  cloaks  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  end  the  Indian  blankets,  ibr  or- 
nament,  I  suppose,  for  the  weather  is  never 
cold  enough  to  make  either  necessary. 
One  thing,  however,  I  could  never  account 
for,  [  did  not  feel  uncomfortably  cold  in  a 
linen  coat,  nor  uncomfortably  warm  with 
my  fffloak  on.  All  the  physical  peculiaii 
ties  of  the  Indians  of  Mexico  are  precisely 
the  same  as  those  of  our  own  Indians;  they 
are,  however,  much  snmller.  Their  ap- 
pearance is  very  much  the  same  in  all  re> 
specls  as  those  of  the  straggling  IndisBS 
who  are  seen  about  our  cities ;  nothing  of 
tbe  elaaic  step  and  proud  bearing  of  our 
natives  of  the  forest.  Such  a  noble-look- 
ing fellow  as  the  Seminole  Chief,  Wild 
Cat,  would  create  a  sensation  there;  he 
might  possibly  get  up  a  pronunciamenio^ 
I  have  no  doubt  he  would  attempt  it.  in  a 
word,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  in  es- 
changing  the  peculiar  civilisation  which 
existed  in  the  time  of  Moutezuma  for  that 
which  tbe  Spaniards  gave  them,  that  tli(y 
have  improved  the  condition  of  the  masses  ; 
they  have  lost  Httle  of  tbe  former  but  ils 
virtues,  and  acquired  Uule  of  tbe  latter  but 
its  vices.    I  have  already  remarked  that, 
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although  there  are  do  polidoal  distinctiona 
aoMHiget  the  varioua  castes  of  the  popula* 
tioo  of  Mexico,  that  the  social  disiioctions 
are  Tery  marked.  At  one  of  tho9e  large 
aasemhiies  at  the  Preiident^s  palace,  it  is 
very  rare  to  see  a  lady  whose  color  in« 
di«atee  any  imparity  of  blood.  The  same 
remark  is,  to  a  great  extent,  true  of  the 
gentleinen,  but  there  are  also  a  good  many 
exceptions. — Thompson^ 


COLOGNE. 


Cologne,  called  by  the  Qermans  Coin, 
is  situated  in  a  district  of  the  same  jiame, 
which  is  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Prussian  province  of  Jul ich-Cleve-Berg,  so 
called  from  it^^  containing  the  three  old 
duchies  of  Julieh  or  Juliers,  Cleve,  and 
Berg.  Colofrn«  it  the  capital  of  the  whole 
province,  and  stands  on  the  left  or  west 
ounlc  of  the  Rhine,  forming  a  kind  of  semi- 
circle. The  city  is  forti^ed,  and  with  its 
numerous  spires  and  large  buildings  makes 
a  good  show  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river. 

It  is  about  one  hundred  and  seven  miles 
east  by  north  from  Brussels.  Cologne  was 
an  old  Roman  station  often  mentioned  in 
Tacitus,  and  took  its  name  of  Colon ia  Clau- 
dui  Aggrippinens^s,  or  'Hhe  colony  of  Clau. 
dius  and  Aggrippina."  The  Roman  word 
''  colonia,''  colony ^  has  been  corrupted  by 
the  French  into  Cologne,  and  by  the  Ger- 
mans into  Coin. 

Under  the  Germanic  empire,Co1ogne  was 
a  free  imperial  city,  and  had  both  a  seat  and 
voice  as  well  in  the  diets  or  assemblies  of 
Wciiiphalta  as  in  those  of  the  empire.  At 
this  time  the  elector  of  Cologne  occasion- 
ally resided  here,  as  well  as  the  chapter  of 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  a  nuncio  of 
the  pope.  Urban  VII.  established  a  uni- 
versity hore  in  1388,  to  which  succeeding 
popes  granted  privileges.  It  is  stiM  the 
seat  of  a  catholic  archbbhopric,  but  the 
university  as  such  no  longer  exists. 

Cologne  cannot  on  the  whole  he  called  a 
handsome  city,  its  streets  being  crooked, 
narrowband  dirty  ;  but  it  has  a  great  num- 
ber of  public  buildings,  and  among  them 
thirty-three  churches  and  chapels.  The 
population  in  1830  was  65,145.  The  ca- 
thedral ii  a  noble  building  400  feet  long 
and  180  wide,  which,  owing  to  its  magni- 
tttdoy  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  a  dis- 
tance, overtopping  every  other  edifice  in  the 
city.  The  boHy  of  the  cathedral  is  sup- 
ported hv  100  pillars.  Two  high  towers 
were  designed  for  this  building^one  oi  which 


is  raised  to  only  ahout  half  the  height  ia- 
tended,  and  the  other  is  hardly  begun. — 
Were  the  building  completed,  it  is  general* 
ly  allowed  it  would  be  one  of  the  finest 
gothic  buildings  in  Europe. 

Behind  the  high  altar  is  the  chapel  of 
the  three  holy  kings,  or  three  wise  men,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  made  of  marble; 
the  shrine  which  contains  the  bodies  is  re- 
markable for  the  curious  and  elaborate  or- 
naments with  which  it  is  decorated.  The 
names  of  the  three  wise  men,  according  to 
some  accounts,  are  Gaspar,  Melchoir,  and 
Baliha^'cr,  whose  bones,  as  the  story  goes, 
were  first  taken  to  Constantinople  by  the 
emperor  Constantine's  mother  ;  thence  they 
were  transferred  to  Milan  ;  and  finally  oh- 
tained  a  sumptuous  mausoleum  inColojrne. 
What  the  precise  merits  of  Gaspar,  Mel- 
choir and  Balthasar  were,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  make  out  satisfactorily.  The 
parish  church  of  St.  Peter  contains  the 
crucifixion  of  the  apostle,  one  of  Ruben's 
finest  pictures,  which  he  gave  as  a 
present  to  the  church  in  which  he  re- 
ceived the  rite  of  baptism.  This  distin- 
guished painter  was  a  ni^ive  of  Cologne. 
The  picture  travelled  to  Paris  during  the 
time  when  the  French  were  so  busy  in  ap- 
propriating to  themselves  all  the  valuable 
works  of  this  kind  which  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on :  after  the  downfall  of  Bo- 
naparte it  returned  home. 

The  situatif^n  of  Cologne  makes  it  a  place 
of  considerable  trade,  particularly  with  the 
German  towq  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
and  Holland.  In  1822,  4,415  vessels  of 
various  frizes  arrived  at  the  town,  and 
2,832  left  it.  The  manufactures  of  Cologne 
are  considerable,  twenty-five  tobacco  maiN 
ufactories,  cotton,  silk  and  woollen  wares, 
earthenware,  soap,  candles,  icc,\  and  Co- 
logne water,  or  Eau  de  Cologne^  as  it  is  usu- 
ally called,  which  is  said  to  be  made  at 
twenty-four  diflerent  establishments.  The 
virtues  of  this  water  must  be  well  known 
to  all  our  readers ;  hut  if  they  have  still 
any  doubts  on  the  subject,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  read  the  printed  French  adver- 
tisement which  generally  accompanies  the 
bottle,  and  it  is  impossible  to  dispute  the 
virtues  of  the  cemmoditv  which  the  man- 
ufacturers extol  so  highly.  A  ^reat  deal 
of  brandy  is  made  at  Cologne.  The  book 
manufactory  of  the  town  employs  eighteen 
establishments  aiui  forty-two  presses. 

The  publie  library  of  60,000  volumes, 
the  botanic  garden,  the  school  for  the  deaf 
and  damb,  the  various  collections  and  cab- 
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inets,  the  hospitals,  &c.,  are  such  appen- 
dages as  we  usually  find  in  an  old  conti- 
nental town.  There  i«  a  bridge  of  boats 
over  the  rirer,  which  at  Cologne  is  about 
1,250  paces  wide,  connf'Cting  the  city 
with  the  opposite  town  of  Deulz. 


iFbr  1A«  JJmericMi  Penny  MagnineA 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  BLIND. 

There's  much  that  I  can  do, 

Tho»  rm  blind  ; 
And  pleasures  not  a  few. 
Though  I  see  no  shade  nor  hue, 

As  I'm  blind. 

How  many  sights  offend 
Those  who  see ! 
-     But  no  such  ills  attend, 
The  sight  no  pain  can  send 
Unto  me. 

Yet  music  joy  can  lend, 

Tho'  I'm  blind  ; 
Soft  sounds  can  sweetly  blend 
With  the  vuice  of  many  a  friend, 

Tho'  l*m  blind. 

I  have  a  mind,  can  know, 

Tho'  Vm  blind, 
What  I  ought  to  leave  and  do ; 
And  a  heart  to  (eel  for  woe, 

Gentle,  kind. 

I  can  calmly  smile  and  sweet, 
.       Tho'  I'm  blind, 
On  every  friend  I  meet, 
And  with  affection  greet 

All  I  find. 
I  can  walk  in  God's  own  way, 

Tho'  I'm  blind : 
Where  sight  oft  leads  astray  ; 
And  in  Heaven's  an  endless  day 

For  the  blind 

'  A  teacher  of  youth  should  be  a  man 
under  the  influence  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple ;  and  this  should  be  manifest  to  his 
pupils  in  all  his  intercourse  with  them. 
He  should  teach  them  to  act  rightly,  be- 
cause sound  principle  requires  it.  A 
high-toned  moral  standard  should  be 
erected  and  adhered  to.  He  should 
never  be  guilty  of  deception  himself,  and 
should  constantly  repress  the  inclination 
to  deceive  in  those  under  his  charge. 

Everything  about  a  school-house  should 
be  pleasant  and  agreeable*  It  should  be 
a  place  to  which  our  youth  should  delight 
to  resort.  When  this  is  the  case,  their 
•pirii.s  are  buoyant,  and  they  are  likely  to 
pursue  their  studies  vigorously  aad  suc- 
cessfully. Cleanliness  should  be  observed 
by  the  teacher,  and  strictly  enforced  on 
the  scholars.     This  is  a  matter  of  no 


small  importance.  Habits  acquired  at 
school,  whether  agfreeable  or  otherwise, 
will  be  likely  to  continue  through  life. 
If  then,  '^just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the 
tree^s  inclined,''  how  vastly  important  b 
it  that  we  set  ont  on  right  principles  and  ) 
pursue  them  to  their  legitimate  results. — 
Lindley  Murray  Moore. 

ENIGMA,  No.  15. 

J  ,am  composed  of  12  letters. 

My  1,  2,  8,  4,  12,  is  a  city  of  France. 

My  2, 6,  6,  4,  1,  is  an  amphibious  quadra* 
ped. 

My  4,  9,  3,  4,  is  a  river  in  Germany. 

My  6,  8,  1 ,  7,  is  a  fuel  common  in  Irelano. 

My  7.  8,12,  4, 12,  is  an  island  bdongiaglo 
Denmark.  ^  . 

My  7,  2,  5,  6,  is  a  military  defence. 

My  3,  11,  5,  12,  4,  2,  is  oae  of  the  largest 
islands  in  the  world. 

My  3,  4,  9,  9,  is  a  sounding  instrument. 

My  10,  1,  4,  12,  10,  is  a  place  where  the 
Romish  church  held  a  council. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  an  Americao,  to 
whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  a  great  im- 
provement. U.  C.  B. 

ENIGMA,  No.  16. 

My  12,  4,  9,  is  greater  than  kings. 

My  9,  3,  10,  is  refreshing. 

My  14,  6,  3,  belongs  to  the  body. 

My  4,  7,  3,  is  what  iron  comes  from. 

My  5,  4,  6.  7,  is  in  every  house. 

My  9, 4,  3,  is  the  female  of  a  deer. 

My  4, 9.  8,  is  a  piece  of  poetry. 

My  2,  6,  8,  is  an  article  used  by  farmers; 

My  9,  11,  7,  1,  is  a  terror  to  housekeepers. 

My  13,  8,  7.  is  a  personal  pronoun. 

My  14,  4, 10,  is  made  from  a  plant. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
individual  with  which  the  readers  of  this 
publication  are  familiar,  and  composed  of 
fourteen  letters. 

ST.  TIIOS.  HALL,  Flushing,  E.  a 
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)  The  Italian  Poet,  ViUorio  AlfierJ,  \vea 

',  bom  tt  A«i,  ia  Piednwni,  in  the  year  1749. 

I  Though  descended  from  an  ancient  fumily, 

'  and  enjoying  many   opportuniiiea    for  im- 
proTcmeat  ia  bis  cbildhocxl  and   youth,  he 

•  Long  showed  great  indifference  to  learniog, 

',  and  Kerned  destitute  of  the  tasle  and  good 

;  wnse  which  nre  displayed  by  many  a  per- 

t  ion  in  less  faTorablo  circumstances. 

I  He    was  educated  at    Turin :    but,   on 

I  leaving  that  city  at  the  age  of  stxteea,  he 

)  ippeared  to  hare  gained  little  or  nothing  by 
S  Ibe  course  of  study;    and,  while  on  hi^ 


travels  in  different  countries  aflerwsrds,  he 
took  no  pains  even  to  become  acquainted 
with  any  foreign  language.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  conjecture  how  his  time  was 
employed:  as  such  neglect. of  duly,  and 
such  a  disrelish  for  the  enjoyments  of  the 
mind  in  a  youth,  too  often  and  too  certainly 
intimaledcep  rooted  habits  of  vice. 

Allieri  was  twice  in  England  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life:  where  his  conduct 
was  marked  with  immorality.  In  1775, 
having  returned  to  Turin,  ho  there  became 
attached    lo   a    lady,  and  began  to   wriio 
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poetry.  Her  influence  appears  to  have 
soon  changed  both  his  taste  and  his  habits : 
for  he  began  to  apply  himself  to  the  studies 
which  he  had  so  long  neglected.  He  was 
encouraged  to  this  course  by  the  success 
which  attended  his  Erst  efforts  at  coniposi- 
tion.  This,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  were 
made  public  by  means  of  the  stage.  He 
wrote  two  plays,  which  were  performed 
with  great  applause:  entitled  Cleopatra 
and  the  Poets:  the  latter  a  satyiical 
drama. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  made  ex- 
traordinary progress  in  Latin,  French  and 
Italian  ;  and  in  less  than  seven  years  pub- 
lished fourteen  dramas  and  several  works 
in  prose  and  poetry,  of  different  kinds, 
among  which  were  a  translation  of  Sallost, 
and  a  treatise  on  tyranny.  He  married 
the  princess  of  Schomberg,  widow  of 
Charles  Edward,  the  last  man  whoclai.ned 
the  title  of  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 
In  company  with  her  he  visited  Franco, 
and  was  in  Paris  during  the  prevalence  of 
some  of  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution. 
Although  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  much 
of  his  properly  in  leaving  that  city,  he 
hastened  away,  and  it  was  sequestered, 
sold  and  irrecoverably  lost.  From  that 
time  he  retained  a  violent  antipathy  towards 
the  French  people  until  the  day  of  his 
death. 

He  now  a^in  devoted  himse'f  to  study ; 
and,  what  is  quite  remarkable,  began  to 
acquire  the  Qreek  language  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight,  and  actually  translated  several 
works  from  it  into  Italian.  Had  his  youth 
been  mora!,  and  the  course  of  education 
in  Italy,  such  as  it  should  be  in  every 
Christian  nation,  Aliieri  might  have 
risen  to  an  eminence  far  higher  than  he,  or 
any  other  Italian  poet  ever  attained.  Al- 
though greatly  admired  by  those  who  over- 
rate the  drama,  and  depreciate  solid  litera- 
ture, with  the  sound  principles  and  Chris- 
tian truth  on  which  it  is  founded,  Alfieri 
merits  no  very  exalted  place  among  great 
writers.  Indeed  it  is  impossible,  or  next  to 
impossible,  that  the  human  intellect  should 
ever   attain   a  magnificent   growth  amidst 


the  ignorance  and  darkness,  the  false  re- 
ligion, the  puerile  superstitions  and  the 
gross  immorality  of  such  a  society  as  Rome 
fosters  and  perpetuates  wherever  her  influ- 
ence prevails.  Men  may  now  and  then 
arise  who  can  utter  pleasing  conceits,  or 
even  a  few  beautiful  or  sublime  conceptions 
in  harmonions  language ;  or  some  branch 
of  science  of  literature,  not  prohibited  by 
law,  may  find  devotees  to  do  themselves 
honor,  and  render  service  to  mankind  :  but 
more  than  this  is  not  to  be  expected,  and 
more  may  be  looked  for  in  vain,  even  among 
tlie  most  celebrated  writers  of  Italy,  in 
past  or  present  days. 

Alfieri  is  said  to  have  shortened  his  life 
by  severe  study.  He  died  at  Florence  in 
1803*  He  wrote  his  own  life,  which  was 
published  in  two  volumes  ;  and  in  1804  ap- 
peared his  posthumous  works,  which  were 
printed  in  Florence,  thodgh  bearing  Lon" 
don  on  the  title  page.  His  widow  after^ 
wards  erected  a  statue  to  him  by  Canova, 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce. 

We  have  room  for  only  a  short  specimen 
of  the  style  of  this  author,  and  select  a  few 
lines  in  one  of  his  favorite  departments, 
satyre :  an  epigram  on  editors. 

Eptgramma  del  Conte  Alfieri. 

Dare,  e  tor  quel  che  non  s*  ha 

E  una  nuova  abilita: 
Chi  da  fama? 

I  Giornalisti. 
Chi  diffama  ? 

I  Qiornalisti. 
Ma  chi  sfama 

I  Giornalisti  ? 
Gli  oziosi,  ignoranti,  invidi,  tristi. 

»■■  ■  ■  ■     — ^— — —^ 

The  Battles  of  the  Rio  Grande,— The 
oflicial  returns  of  Gen.  Taylor,  show  the 
n'lmber  of  Americans  killed  in  both  actions 
to  have  been  48 ;  wounded  127.  This  is 
somewhat  less  than  before  reported.  Gen. 
T.  estimates  the  Mexican  loss  at  about  1000 
in  killed,  and  missing.  The  Mexican 
General  himself  sets  it  down  at  755. 


] 


) 


The  Grotto  of  Posilipo.— This  far-  ^ 
famed  grotto  is  simply  a  tunnel,  about  ( 
half  a  mile  long,  cut  through  a  solid  | 
rock  and  under  a  hill,  to  connect,  in  ( 
earlier  ages,  Puzzeoli  and  Naples.  ( 
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F\)om  ifu  anemnaH  ChnetU. 
BUDDING  FBUIT  TREES,  ^tc 

To  be  successful  in  budding  Fruit 
Trees,  tbe  operator  should  always  be 
careful  to  be  provided  with  a  proper  bud- 
ding knife,  which  can  be  obtained  at  the 
diiferent  seed  stores.  The  stock  or  tree 
to  be  worked  should  be  in  a  good  con- 
dition, which  is  when  the  rind  or  bark 
parts  freely  from  the  wood,  with  the  knife, 
and  is  free  of  sap.  The  buds  should  be 
selected  from  free-growing  wood  of  the 
current  year,  and  be  full  and  plump ; 
and,  like  the  stalk,  partly  free  from  the 
wood— for  if  either  the  rind  of  the  bud 
or  tree  is  mutilated  by  the  operation,  the 
success  will  be  doubtful :  if  the  rind  of 
the  bad  is  too  young  and  tender,  it  is 
liable  to  shrivel,  and  will  never  unite  to 
the  alburnum  of  the  stock  ;  and  hence 
many  buds  are  annually  lost  by  the  rind 
of  the  bud  springing  from  the  stock  in- 
stead of  uniting  to  it. 

The  time  of  budding  fruit  trees  is  from 
the  beginning  of  July  to  September. 
Tbe  Plum  and  Pear  will  be  in  order  first ; 
the  Cherry  and  the  Apple  follow ;  and 
lastly,  the  Peach  and  Nectarine.  Many 
persons  adopt  the  rule  of  budding  the 
rear  and  Cherry  early,  in  order,  in  case 
of  a  failure,  to  have  a  second  chance  ^ 
and  it  is  generally  a  good  method,  al- 
though in  some  cases  early  budding  of 
those  trees  causes  the  bud  to  start  into 
growth,  instead  of  lying  dormant,  which 
is  an  objection,  ns  they  make  feeble  wood 
and  are  sometimes  winter-killed.  In 
either  case,  moist,  cloudy  weather  is 
preferable  for  the  operation,  and  the 
morning  and  the  evening  to  that  of  the 
middle  of  the  day — particularly  in  hot^ 
dry  weathfy  for  the  sap  of  the  bud  often 
dries  up  during  the  operation,  which  is 
detrimental.  Budding  should  always  be 
done  in  a  ncnt,  expeditious  manner. 

I*facticeof  Budding. — When  the  shoots 
for  the  buds  are  taken  from  the  tree,  the 
leaves  are  to  be  taken  off,  leaving  a  part 
of  the  foot-stalk  of  the  leaf  with  the 
bud— this  is  essentially  necessary — be- 
caose  the  leaves,  if  left  on  the  shoot 
after  being  cut  from  the  tree,  would  ex- 
haust the  bud  and  cause  it  to  shrivel. 
The  scions  should  be  kept  moist  by 
wrapping  around  them  wet  paper,  old 
matting,  grass  or  any  other  substance,  un- 
til they  are  inserted. 

There  are  various  methods  of  insert- 
ing buds ;  but  1  shall  confine  myself  to 


the  most  general  and  I  believe  most  sac- 
cessful  method;  which  is  to  choose  a 
clear  place  in  the  tree,  and  making  an  in- 
cision in  the  form  of  the  letter  T.  by  first 
cutting  through  the  rind  in  the  top,  in  a 
transverse  direction ;  the  lower  incision 
is  made  by  drawing  the  point  of  the  knife 
either  upwards  or  downwards  from  the 
upper  incision  about  an  inch — this  is  a 
nice  point  in  budding  trees,  as  the  edge 
of  the  knife  ought  to  go  just  through  the 
rind  and  no  further,  for  if  the  alburnum 
is  cut  through  into  the  wood,  which  will 
be  the  case  if  cut  too  deep,  Jhe  opera- 
tion will  be  uncertain ;  because  the  very 
part  which  is  the  most  delicate  and  which 
IS  to  unite  to  the  inner  rind,  being  muti- 
lated will  not  be  united  to  the  bud  pro- 
perly, and  will  most  likely  prove  a  failure, 
This  being  done,  app^  the  thin  end  of 
the  haft  of  the  knife  to  the  top  of  the  in- 
cision in  order  to  part  the  rind  from  the 
wood,  which  is  done  by  gently  lifting  the 
top  of  the  rind  from  the  wood  and  run- 
ning the  end  of  the  haft  downwards  on 
each  side  to  the  end  of  the  incision, 
being  careful  not  to  mutilate  the  albur- 
num of  the  stock  in  the  operation,  but 
leave  it  in  a  clean,  neat  manner. 

The  incision  being  made  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  bud,  the  next  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  prepare  the  bud,  by  placing  the  scion 
in  the  left  hand,  between  the  thumb  and 
finger.  The  knife  is  then  to  be  placed  a 
half  an  inch  below  the  bud,  with  the  heel 
of  the  blade,  which  is  carefully  drawn 
upwards  a  half  an  inch  above  the  bud, 
cutting  it  out  with  about  half  the  wood 
and  bark.  This  being  done  the  part  is 
placed  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
of  the  left  hand,  and  the  rind  fluently  pres- 
sed back  with  the  edge  of  the  knife,  when 
the  wood  is  to  be  pinched  between  the 
thumb  and  knife,  and  divided  from  tbe 
rind  with  the  bud,  which  is  to  be  insert- 
ed neatly  in  the  incision,  bv  pressing  it 
gently  down  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood  of  the  stock,  cutting  of  the  top 
above  the  traverse  cut,  so  that  the  bud 
fits  in  a  compact  manner.  Then  apply 
moss,  mattinff  or  other  soft  string,  and 
bind  it  neatly,  by  beginning  below  the 
ligature,  and  bringing  it  to  the  top,  leav- 
ing the  end  unbound,  but  be  careful  that 
every  other  part  is  securely  bound,  so 
as  to  exclude  the  sun  and  air  from  dry- 
ing up  the  bud  before  it  is  well  united. 

E.  Sayers. 
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FOUB»AND«  VWClf  TY    HOURS  AT 
^  SMYRNA* 

BY  A  LADY . — ( See  p.  453.) 

A  Caravan, — We  were  watching  a 
group  of  Turks  who  were  supping  to- 
gether— each  one  partaking  in  turn  of  a 
greasy  hal]  of  rice,  which  was  adminis- 
tered to  him  hy  the  head  of  the  party, 
whose  green  turhan  distinguished  him  as 
a  descendant  of  the  prophet — when  an 
exclamation  from  one  of  our  companions 
attracted  our  attention  to  a  caravan  that 
that  was  ciossing  the  bridge. 

The  procession  was  headed  by  a  little, 
aoiber-looking  donkey,  unburdened,  and 
without  saddle  or  bridle,  which  led  the  way 
with  great  sagacity ;  and  notwithstanding 
his  humble  appearance,  we  were  assured 
thaty  without  his  /issistance,  the  drivers 
would  hare  found  it  impossible  to  have 
induced  the  camels  to  proceed.  Next  came 
a  long  and  ahnost  interminable  line  o[  those 
huge  animals,  walking  in  single  file  with 
that  slow  undulating  movement  which  is 
so  peculiar  to  their  species  |  they  were 
heavily  loaded,  and  each  one  was  mounted 
by  his  master,  who  guided  him  merely  by 
the  voice.  The  long  train,  with  its  gay 
eastern  dresses,  had  an  admirable  effect  as 
it  wound  under  the  trees  and  across  the 
bridge;  it  was  altogether  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  landscape.  We  watched  them  till 
the  last  camel,  of  which  there  were  some 
fifteen  or  twenty,  had  disappeared,  and  then 
we  also  crossed  ihe  bridge,  in  order  to  ex- 
plore the  cemetery. 

The  Turkish  Burial  Ground,— The  dis- 
tance was  but  short  which  separated  the 
haunts  of  the  living  from  the  a  welling  of 
the  dead :  yet  scarcely  had  we  penetrated 
a  few  steps  into  those  thick  shades,  when 
we  found  ourselves  shut  out  completely 
from  all  s^ht  or  sound  that  told  of  human 
life,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  that  most 
awful  of  all  desolation — a  solitude  peopled 
with  the  ashes  of  those  who  were  and  are 
not !  Around  us  on  every  side,  dark  and 
silent,  rose  an  interminable  forest  of  gigan- 
tic  cypress-trees,  so  closely  grouped,  that 
even  the  light  of  day  could  scarcely  pen- 
etrate amongst  them,  and  spreading  on  and 
on  in  unbroken  gloom,  till  the  eye  became 
bewildered  in  attempting  to  limit  their  em- 
pire ;  and  beneath,  yet  more  interminable, 
yet  more  and  more  silent,  lay  the  forest  of 
tombs,  each  cold  white  stone  strangely  dis- 
tinct in  the  surrounding  darkness,  and  yet 
so  innumerable,  so  thickly  sirown  upon  the 
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earth,  that  a  chill  struck  on  the  heart  at 
the  thought  of  how  immense  was  this  popo* 
lation  of  the  dead.     There  was  not  a  sound : 
for  the  summer  breeze,  passing  through  the 
unbending  branches  of  the  cypresses,  drew 
no  murmur  from  those  mournful  trees,  and 
the  slanting  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  as  they 
shot  at  intervals  across  the  graves,  made 
the  turbaned  monuments  look,  in  the  faint 
glimmering  light,  like  the  pale  phantoms 
of    the  departed,  each  one  watching  over 
his  own  slumbering  ashes.     We  sat  down 
among  the  tombs  to  wait  the  termination  of 
sunset,  whose  influence  we  felt  in  the  deep- 
ening shadows  round  us ;   though  it  wrts 
rarely  that  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  that 
fading  glory,  or  of  the  souer  light  of  the 
rising  moon,  whose  silver  crescent,  appear- 
ing  among  the  trees,  amply  compensated 
for  the  entire  absence  of  twilight    Monsieur 
V  ■         read  to  us  the  inscription  on  one  of 
the   graves    near    us,    whose   highly  gilt 
monument  and  painted  turban  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  the  dust  it  contained  had  once 
been  honored  of  men.     It  stated  thatthte  son 
of  the  faithful  had,  throughout  a  long  IMin, 
so  perseveringly  performed  all  the  outward 
acts  of  devotion  in  which  the  religion  of  the 
Moslem  consists,  that  he  was  mosit  astared- 
ly  wandering  even  now  with  the  dark-eyed 
houris  by  the  shores  of  that  lake  where  lie 
the  sparkling  bowls  filled  with  the  waler  of 
immortality.     To  me,  in  that  vast  abode  of 
the  dead,  which  in  its  deep  stillness  seemed 
so  far  removed  from  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  human  life,  it  was  ^quite  painful  to  be  re- 
called by  this  pompous  panegyric  to  the 
gross  and  lowering  ideas  with  which  the 
Mahommedaus  have  clothed  even  the  hea- 
ven of  their  dreams ;  for  their  creed  does 
not  allow  the  soul  to  disengage  itself  from 
the  trammels  of  the  fle^h,  even   in  their 
hope  of  an  immortality  beyond  the  grave. 
It  is  a    very  characteristic    trait    of   this 
people,  the  care  with  which  a  little  basin  is 
scooped  out  on  the  stone  of  every  grave,  to 
oatch  the  rain-water,  that  the  birds  may 
come  and  drink;  thus  carrying  out  their 
principle  of  universal   charity   even  after 
death.     We  left  the  cemetery  as  sron  as  it 
was  dark,  passing  once  more  through  the 
merry  groups  who  were  proceeding  home- 
wards, each  one  carrying  his  liule  paper 
lantern  to  light  his  steps  as  he  went  along. 

The  Bazaars.^^Beiore  six  o^clock  the 
next  morning  we  were  all  astir,  anxious  to 
accomplish  what  we  could  in  the  short  time 
allotted  to  us.  We  proceeded  first  to  the 
bazaars,  in  search  of  some  of  the  beaulifal 
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Sroymiote  embroidery,  whioh  is  nowhere 
else  to  be  found.  These  bazaars  are  as 
spacious  as  they  are  interminable,  ai.d  their 
shops  displayed  the  produce  of  every  part  of 
the  globe.  We  entered  into  several  oi  them, 
finding  each  furnished  with  its  Persian  car- 
pets,  and  comfortable  cushions  placed  round 
the  wall,  where  we  were  invited  to  sit  and 
drink  coffee  as  long  as  we  chose*  But  the 
most  interesting  sight,  where  everything 
was  new  and  picturesque,  were  the  traders 
\vt^>  had  come  from  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  who,  with  their  singular  dres- 
ses, wild  gestures,  and  strange  dialect,  at- 
tracted much  of  our  aUention  as  they  stood 
in  groups  round  the  seats  of  the  money 
chancers,  or  at  the  stall  of  the  public 
weigher — ^his  balance  and  weights  being  in 
consiant  requisition  for  the  grains  and 
spices  which  formed  the  principal  part  of 
their  merchandise. 

A  Mosque. — I  wa9  very  anxious  to  ^in 
admittance  into  a  mosque,  which  is  as  difii- 
coh  in  Smyrna  as  it  is  easy  in  Gonstan. 
tiaople ;  and  accordingly  proceeded  to  one 
of  tne  krgrest,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
effect  an  entrance  with  the  help  of  Mon- 
sieur V .     Numbers  of  Turks  were 

collected  on  the  wide  steps  which  lead  to 
the  three  principal  doors,  and  round  the 
fountains,  where  they  performed  th^ir 
ablmions  before  daring  to  enter  within 
the  sacred  precincts.  As  soon  as  we  had 
passed  the  railing  which  enclosed  the 
outer  court,  they  hurried  towards  us,  with 
the  erident  intention  of  opposing  our  fur- 
ther progress.  Monsieur  V ad- 
dressed them  in  Turkish ;  and  for  some 
time  his  utmost  eloquence  was  only  met 
by  the  most  angry  refusals;  at  kst,  how- 
ever, they  consented,  with  very  surly  looks, 
to  admit  us,  provided  we  would  take  off 
our  shoes  5  nor  would  they  even  allow  us 
to  substitute  slippers,  as  is  the  custom  at 
Constantinople.  None  of  the  party  were 
disposed  to  undergo  the  prance  of  walk- 
ing in  this  manner  by  the  stone  stairs  ex- 
cepting myself;  and  I  therefore  entered 
alone,  but  not  until  each  of  the  Turks 
had  separately  knelt  down  to  ascertain 
that  I  really  had,  in  all  sincerity,  complied 
with  their  request 

The  mosque  was  extremely  large, 
divided  into  three  compartments,  lie 
centre  of  which  was  the  most  sacred,  and 
separated  from  the  others  by  a  few  low 
steps.  At  the  east  end,  much  in  the  same 
position  as  the  altar  in  Christian  churches, 


was  a  repvessntation  of  the  tomb  of  the 
prophet,  and  near  to  it  was  a  sort  of  pul- 
pit, from  which  a  portion  of  the  Koran 
was  read  every  day.  From  the  vast 
dome-shaped  roof  hune  a  lonff  ropej  sup- 
porting innumerable  Uttle  glass  lamps, 
and  various  strange-looking  ornaments — 
such  as  ostriches'  eggs,  horses'  tails,  6cc. ; 
and  in  the  centre  were  inscribed  the 
seven  names  of  God  in  Turkish,  Persian, 
and  Arabic,  forming  a  large  circle  of  gilt 
letters.  The  floor  was  entirely  covered 
with  those  beautiful  little  carpets  of  which 
even  one  is  considered  a  treasure  else- 
where. 

A  few  early  worshippers  were  scattered 
here  and  there,  bowed  towardii  Mecca, 
with  their  foreheads  touching  the  ground  $ 
and,  difficult  as  it  is  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  a  Turk  when  engaged  in  his  de- 
votions, my  entrance  roused  them  all. 
They  stared  at  me  for  a  moment  in  utter 
amazement,  and  then  simultaneously 
starting  from  their  knees,  crowded  round 
me,  vociferating  and  even  throwing^  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  to  ascertain  if  I  had 
not  already  desecrated  their  sanctuary  by 
walking  as  though  on  common  ground. 
The  mullah,  through  whose  influence  I 
had  been  admitted,  came  to  my  assistance, 
and  showed  them  that  I  had  left  my  shoes  { 
outside,  upon  which  they  returned  to  ? 
their  places,  though  with  looks  of  great 
discontent. 

I  was  standing  near  the  principal  door, 
which  was  wide  open,  and  so  large,  d/a  to 
afford  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  mosque 
from  the  street ;  at  that  moment  a  French- 
man, who  was  on  board  of  the  same 
steamer  with  ourselves,  happening  to  pass 
by,  saw  me  there,  and  imagined  that  any 
one  might  enter  at  will.  He  therefore 
came  up  the  stairs,  and  had  advanced  to 
the  door,  when  he  was  observed  by  a  man, 
apparently  belonging  to  the  mosque,  who 
was  sweeping  the  carpets.  I  suppose  he 
was  already  exasperated  at  my  presence ; 
but  he  had  scarcely  perceived  this  new  in- 
truder, than  he  uttered  a  howl  of  rage, 
and  seizing  a  pole  which  stood  near,  he 
ran.  at  him  with  it  in  the  most  ferocious 
manner.  The  attack  was  so  sudden  and 
80  determined,  that  the  poor  Frenchman 
had  no  time  to  collect  his  ideas  ;  he  ejacu- 
lated one  faint  "  Misericorde !"  then 
tumbled  head-foremost  down  the  stairs, 
and  disappeared  in  a  whirlwind  of 
dust. 
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THC  SOLDICU'S  HOMB. 

The  outward  appearance  of  a  barrack, 
as  it  has  existed  in  this  country  for  many 
years,  must  be  familiar  to  all  our  readers. 
A  high  wail,  into  which  is  let  a  gateway, 
and  possibly,  if  the  station  be  an  impor- 
tant one,  a  postern  also,  intervenes  be- 
tween the  road   or    the  street  and  the 
barrack* square  ;    which,   whether  it  be 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  houses,  or 
contain  only  a  single   row  fronting  the 
main  entrance,  is  fenced  about,  and  gra- 
velled or  laid  down  in  grass  i  so  that  it 
may  be  fit  for  the  recruits  to  drill  and  the 
regiment   to   parade.     There  is  nothing 
repulsive    in  this ;      but    the    reverse : 
neither  will  the  external  appearance   of 
the  men's  quarters  disgust  you ;  for  the 
house  is  built  of  brick,  and  the  roof  is 
slated.     But  come  forward  and  observe 
how  the  interior  is  laid  out.     That  mass 
of  building  on  which  you  are  gazing  con- 
tains three    rows  of    dormitories,    and 
nothing  else.     There  is  not  a  day-room 
in   il  'j     and   the   kitchens,  or    cooking- 
piaces,  besides  that  they  stand   a  good 
way   apart,   are   supplied   with   no  con- 
veniences whatever  beyond  boilers  and 
grates  thrust  beneath  them.     The  walls, 
originally  whitewashed,  are  very  dingy — 
so  are  the  ceilings.     The  brick- flooring 
on  the  ground  story  is  in  ruts;  the  wood- 
en staircases  are  by  no  means  in  a  good 
state  of  repair,  and  the  boards  are  stain- 
ed with  grease.     Come  up  this  flight  of 
steps   and  enter   the   apartment  on  the 
right  of  the  landing-place :  it  is  a  sort  of 
saloon,   wherein   iron  bedsteads  are  ar* 
ranged  in  two   rows,  each  row   having 
the  heads  of  the  beds  to  the  wall.     They 
are  all  rolled  up  at  this  moment,  and  the 
bedding  of  each  is  folded  ;  but  at  night 
they  are  let  down — and  then — while  the 
lateral  space  between  each  pair  does  not 
exceed  a  foot  and  a  half — from  foot  to 
foot  there  may  be  an  interval  of  perhaps 
an  ell.     There  are  shelves,  as  you  must 
notice,   running  longitudinally  over  the 
head  of    each   row,  whereon   the   mean 
place  their  knapsacks  and  caps  ;  and  the 
firelocks  are  arranged  in  racks  against 
the  wall,  having  pouches,  bayonets,  and 
belts  slung  beside  them. 

The  room  in  which  we  stand  is  the 
home  of  twelve  men.  Here  they  eat, 
sleep,  and  dress — as  far  as  any  of  them 
can  be  said  to  dress  under  cover — and 
here  sometimes  they  cook  also.  Here 
likewise^  in  bad  weather,  the  washing  of 


their  linen  takes  place ;  and  as  the  sol- 
dier's kit  is  not  very  extensive,  the  op^ 
ration  is  going  on  continually.  Their 
cooking,  whether  it  be  performed  over 
the  fire  yonder,  or  in  the  sort  of  shed  or 
outhouse  which  is  dignified  by  the  title 
of  the  "  men's  mess  kitchen,'*  they  them- 
selves take  it  by  turns  to  execute.  So  it 
is  also  in  regard  to  the  cleaning  and 
sweeping  of  the  chamber,  which  first 
takes  place  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  is  afterwards  repeated  at  the 
termination  of  each  meal.  Now  as  the 
whole  of  the  inmates,  except  the  fatigue 
party,  must  turn  out  in  order  to  let  the 
process  go  on,  and  as  they  have  no  place 
to  retire  to,  let  the  weather  be  as  in- 
clenient  as  it  may,  much  inconvenience, 
leading  to  worse  things,  is  contioually 
occasioned.  Take  the  first  turn  oat— 
that  which  occurs  early  in  the  morning— 
and  see  to  what  it  leads. 

There  is  no(  in  the  soldier's  apartment 
a  jug,  a  basin,  a  foot-tub,  or  any  other 
convenience,  of  which  civilised  men  ge- 
nerally make  use.     There  is  not  in  an? 
bar  rack,  which  we  happen  to  have  visited, 
a   bath-house  or  lavatory  under  cover. 
The  men,    however,    must  wash    their 
faces,  hands,  and  feet   ere   inspected— 
wherefore  away  they  rush  in  a  body  to 
the  pump,  as  soon  as  the  bugle  soaods. 
It  may,  rain,  snow,  hail,  blow  ;  but  there, 
in  the  open  air,. they  mast  make  tlieir 
toilets :  and  when  that  job  is  completed, 
it  very  seldom  happens  that  the  sleeping, 
room  is  in   i  fit  state  to  receive    them 
back.     What  are  they  to  do  1— Sund  and 
shiver,  and  get  their  garments  aad  shirts 
wet  through,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
catarrhs,  and,  it  may  be,  fevers! — for  re- 
member they  have  just  jumped  out  of 
bed,  and  that  eren  in  the  depth  of  winter 
the  soldier's  rooms  are  generally  over- 
heated.    They  cannot  do  this.     There- 
fore they  move   ofll*  one  by  one  to  the 
only  place  of  shelter   that   stands  open 
for  them,  and  begin  the  day  with  paying 
a  visit  to  the  canteen.     Now  ike  canteen 
is  a  public  house — and   soldiers  are  no 
more  proof  against  temptation  than  other 
men;    and  there  is  an  awkwardness  in 
sitting  or  standing  in  a  tap-room  without 
calling  for    something :    and    so   some 
through  established  custom,  others  be- 
cause their  comrades  set  the  example, 
call  for  their  glasses  of  gin.    A  single 
glass  of  gin,  even  when  taken  upon  an 
empty   stomach,    may  not  make  a 
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drunk,  but  it  gives  a  false  excitement  to 
his  system,  which  requires,  as  soon  as 
counteraction  begins,  to  be  stimulated 
again ;  and  this  lead^of  course  to  a  habit 
of  tippling ;  if  indeed  it  do  not  bring  its 
victim  muddy  to  guard  or  parade,  and  so 
transfer  him  from  the  ranks  to  the  black- 
hole,  and  from  the  black-hole  to  the  pro- 
vost prison.  Can  anything  be  worse  than 
thisl  Yes:  another  and  a  more  fatal 
result  often  follows.  If  the  man  pass 
muster  at  the  guard  parade,  he  is  just  as 
likely  as  not  to  go  on  drinking  as  soon 
as  the  immediate  danger  of  detection 
seems  to  be  past;  and,  at  all  events, 
whether  on  duty  or  not,  there  are  ten 
chances  to  one  that  he  who  thus  begins 
each  day  degenerates  by  degrees  into  a 
drunkard.  But  a  drunken  soldier  is  a 
ruined  man.  There  is  not  only  an  end 
to  all  his  chances  of  good-conduct- stripes, 
and  so  forth,  but  he  is  sure  to  commit 
crimes,  sooner  or  later,  that  involve  ter- 
rib'e  consequences ;  and  his  entire  de- 
gradation, when  it  comes,  the  looker-on 
will  be  able  to  trace  back  to  the  first 
drop  of  gin  in  the  can  teen. —^Qvor.  JRtv. 

Sugar  in  the  United  States  is  a  subject 
of  increasing  interest.  The  demand  is 
rapidly  advancing.  Its  production  in  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  to  which  it  is  here 
principally  confined,  is  a  source  of  much 
wealth.  The  capital  employed  in  that 
state  is  $52,000,000  \vith  40,000  hands 
and  10,00 J  horses,  and  the  average  an- 
nual manufacture  of  sugar  more  than 
80,000,000  lbs.,  and  4,000,000  gallons  of 
molasses  The  cane  crop  in  the  U.  S. 
one  year  (1842),  was  an  average  one,  and 
the  whole  aggregate  sugar  crop  of  the 
year  was  142,445,199  lbs.,  thoujrh  near 
13,000,000  less  than  in  1840.  Our  im- 
ports in  1840  were  of  brown  sugar,  to 
the  value  of  $4,742,492 ;  white  or  clay- 
ed, $838,458.  But  there  ^vas  exported 
of  refined  sugar  to  the  value  of  $1,214,- 
658.  It  is  thought  a  supply  of  sugar  for 
home  consumption  might  be  produced  in 
the  U.  S.  The  consumption  in  the  U.  S. 
in  1830  was  about  70,000  tons. 

The  product  of  a  hand  on  a  sugar 
estate  is  put  down  at  the  cultivation  of  5 
acres,  producing  5,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  and 
125  gallons  of  molasses.  The  value  of 
the  sugar  on  the  spot  is  5  J  cents  a 
pound,  and  the  molasses  18  cents  a  gal- 
lon 5  total,  $297,50.  The  annual  ex- 
pense per  hand,  tools,  &c  ,  $105.     Two 


crops  are  made  in  succession  on  the  same 
land,  one  of  plant-cane,  and  one  of  rat- 
toons  ;  it  then  lies  fallow  two  years,  or  is 
planted  with  Indian  com  or  peas.  An 
acre  yields  about  12,00  lbs.  of  sugar. 
The  state  of  Louisiana  has  700  planta- 
tions, 525  in  operation,  producing  an- 
nually about  9000  hogsheads  of  1000  lbs. 
each.  The  raw  sugar  imported  in  1840 
was  121,000,000  lbs.  valued  abroad  at 
$5,600,000,  and  imported  from  6  dififer- 
ent  countries.  This,  with  our  own  pro- 
duct, is  over  263,445,000  lbs.  But  maple 
sugar  constitutes  in  addition  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  domestic  consumption, 
amounting  annually  to  8  or  10  millions 
lbs.  The  protection  afforded  by  a  tariff 
has  greatly  increased  the  production  of 
sugar  in  the^U.  S.  From  1816  to  1828 
this  increase^was  from  15,000  to  45,000 
hogsheads. 

The  annual  consumption  of  sugar  in 
Great  Britain  in  1830  McCulloch  esti- 
mated at  180,000  tons,  or  over  400,000,- 
000  lbs.,  which  was  about  30  lbs.  for 
each  person  The  consumption  is  rapid- 
ly increasing  there  and  on  the  continent, 
where  the  annual  consumption  is  260,000 
tons.  The  British  West  India  Islands 
yield  about  195,000  tons.  Other  West 
India  Islands,  200,000,  and  Brazil,  75,000. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  last  century 
the  consumption  increased  five-fold.  The 
sum  total  of  sugars  brought  into  all  the 
markets  has  been  estimated  for  1838  at 
738,000  tons,  but  the  present  average 
quantity  produced  of  all  kinds  may  be 
estimated,  in  round  numbers,  at  one 
million  of  tons.  Great  Britain  employs, 
according  to  an  English  account,  200,000 
tons  of  shipping  in  the  exportation  of 
500,000,000  of  lbs.  of  sugar  from  her 
colonies,  which,  if  consumed  by  her 
twenty-eight  millions  of  people,  would 
be  equal  to  25  lbs.  each  ;  but  this  is  so 
taxed  that  the  poor  can  get  but  a  fraction 
of  this  proportion,  as  the  revenue  from 
this  is  annually  $22,000,000.  The  Bri- 
tish imported,  in  1831,  from  their  East 
India  possessions,  485,326  cwt.,  costing 
from  22  to  3ds.  with  a  duty  of  24s. 
Notwithstanding  the  large  amount  im. 
ported,  Mr.  Huskisson  has  said  that 
"  two  thirds  of  the  poorer  people  drink 
their  coflTee,  without  sugar. 


Short  reckonings-  make  long  friends. 
The  longest  day  must  have  an  end. 
A  good  servant  makes  a  good  master. 
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ANCIENT   ARMOR. 


This  print  is  a  copy  froin  an  old  gem, 
I  drawn  and  described  hy  Calmet,  in  the 
I  appendix  to  his  dictionary.  Ho  says: 
I  "1st  are  the  leg-pieces,  which  not  only 
[  cover  the  legs  pretty  low  dowo,  but  also 
>  the  thighs  up  abore  the  knee ;  2d,  the 
\  Bpear  stuck  in  the  ground  ;  3d,  (he  Bword, 
'  in  this  instance  in  its  sheath;  4th,  the 
[  cuirass,  or  defence  of  the  body  ;  this  ap- 
^  pears  to  be  made  of  leather,  or  some 
!  other  pliant  material,  capable  of  taking 
;  the  form  of  the  body  ;  5th,  ibe  shield, 
i  upon  which,  in  our  gem,  is  plnced,  6ih, 
I   the  helmet,  with  its  flowing  cresi," 

He  describes  the  Roman  helmet  as 
[  small,  short,  and   fixed.    The   Grecian 

diflered,  in  being  larger,  and  also  move- 
[  able,  so  thai  the  front  of  it,  which  usually 
s  worn  level,  on  being  pulled  over  the 

face  during  the  time  of  combat,  became 

&  defence  to  the  face,  the  wearer  being 
I  able  to  sec  through  holes  formed  in  it, 

accommodated  to  the  situation  lie.  of 
',  his  eyes.  *' I  pretend  not  accurately  to 
lertain  the  shape  4:c.  of  Hebrew  hel- 
.  mets.  It  is  clear  in  general,  that  this 
'  piece  of  armor  was  considered  of  the  ut- 

nost  importance,  and  as  a  principal  means 

jf  personal  safely." 

Progrets  of  tht  Chaetaw».—T\ie  Clioclaws. 
,  who  have  earned  for  iheniBclves  so  much 
credit  by  iheesmblish  men  tot  EcbooUin  iheir 
'  own  country,  and  who  liave  bestowed  so 
)  liberally  of  t^e  iribe-roeHns  lo  the  great  caikse 
■  of  education,  coulinue  lu  press  Turwaril  in 
'  their  noble  course.  The  example  ihcy  have 
lo  other  (ribcs  ia  worib  more  llian  the  ei- 
'  pendilure;  and  the  improvemeni,  socially, 
,  nioislly  and  religiously,  among  ihemselres  is 
I  pricfless :  it  cannot  be  estimated.  Their 
'  policy  in  this  psriicular  will  be  an  enduring 
nameot  to  their  forecut,  and  at  some  tu> 


recped^ 

itoplei  of 
I  Oiniey} 


lure  lime  ihey  will  receiTe,  aa  tbey  will  it- 
serve,  the  gTstimde  of  those  that  will  prgit 
by  tbeii  example. 

This  people  are  sawin|b  in  Other 
the  seed  ol  prusperily.  I  hare 
coiion,  and  cotlon  and  woolen  cloth  <l<n«ey} 
mRtiufactured  by  ihem,  ibat  make  Tery  goii 
ordinary  cloihing-,  snd  such  as  I  harp  ofieB 
teen  worn  in  Pt-nnsylrania.  they  hare  stiuwo, 
in  an  improvement  in  tiieir  legislacire  body, 
a  sagacity  and  senae  ofjustice  iDhoitely  credit* 
able-  The  tribe  is  divided  iotoilneedisinets, 
one  of  which  is  much  die  most  populous,  aad 
Inrger  llinn  llieoibers.  So  long  as  Lbeircoop- 
cil  or  legislaiure  wns  in  one  body,  ibe  smaller 
districts  cumplaioed  iliat  ibe  larger  one  Mn- 
(rolled  every  moveTnent,  snd  overshadowed 
them.  To  silence  Ibis  discontent,  the  strong 
disirici  had  ibe  good  sense  and  good  feellU 
to  agree  thai  tbe  leaialaiureor  council  tbunU 
conaisi  of  iwo  bodies,  in  one  ol  which  each  ( 
of  tbe  disiricis  should  be  represented  ii 
coTpotate  capacity,  on  the  principle  of  oar  ) 
fjenaie,  as  s  counterpoise  lo  the  inequality  in  } 
the  oiher  branch. — CommiMtonsr  o/ /hWmi 

MAXIMS  AMD  PROVERSa 
Birds  of  a  feather  flock  togetlier. 
.ConGdvnce  is  the  companion  of  success. 
Division  and  coaieiition  are  upheld  by  pride.  ) 
Exali  wisdom  and  she  will  promote  ibee.    I 
Fugiiives  fear  though  they  be  not  pursnetL  j 
}Iumi)ily  is  the  loundation  of  virtue. 
In  ordei  to  learn,  we  must  attend. 
MisfoTiune  is  a  toucb'sione  of  fiiendship. 
PoEsibililies  are  ioGiiite. 
Poverty  craves  many  tilings,  hut  avarice  { 

more.  S 

Retire  sometimes  for  sober  consideration.     , 
Set  not  too  high  a  value  on  your  own  ( 

abilities.  >  S 

Those  of  OUT  reader*  who  bare  toiTed  J 
Enigma  No.  16  [p.  464).  must  bare  smiled  at  J 
our  expense.  We  did  not  examine  it  until  it  } 
had  been  printed.      No.  15  ia  Robert  Fnita*.  i 
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BALANCING   THE   BODY. 


The  whole  subject  of  bdaocing  is  cu- 
rious and  worthy  of  particular  attention 
and  study.  It  embraces  the  principles 
upon  which  levers  operate ;  those  ma- 
chines which,  under  various  forms,  are 
not  only  in  our  hands  every  day,  but  are 
represented  by  every  moveable  bone  in 
our  bodies.  A  man  of  science,  who  had 
made  human  anatomy  bis  peculiar  study, 
once  remarked,  that  he  often  contem- 
plated in  silent  awe,  the  forms  of  his 
friends  as  they  moved  or  stood  before 
him,  reflecting  on  the  adaptation  of  the 
complicated  parts,  and  the  hundreds  of 
muscles,  tendons  and  bones,  which  require 
to  be  operated  upon  at  euch  step,  and  even 
to  hold  the  frame  motionless  for  a  single 
moment.  The  eSecta  upon  the  blood- 
vessels by  the  alternate  pressure  and  re- 
laxation of  the  muaclea  during  motion, 
and  the  favorable  influence  wnich  exer- 
cise  thus  exerts,  as  an  aid  to  the  labors 
of  the  heart,  and  a  promoter  of  the  health  ; 
the  beauty  of  form  produced  by  symme- 
trical arrangement,  and  the  wonderful 
power  which  the  Creator  has  lodged  even 
m  the  small  muscles  of  a  single  finger; 
all  these  are  points  which  increase  in  im- 
portapce  to  our  view,  the  more  we  com- 
prehend and  reflect  upon  them. 

The  following  remarks  we  select  from 
Uadie's  'Popular  Quide  to  Observations 
on  Nature,'  pages  102-3 : — 

"  Ants  have  sis  legs,  quadrupeds  fonr, 
and  man  only  two ;  so  tbat  man  needs 
more  exertion  of  his  body  to  balance 
himself  than  the  quadruped,  and  the  qua- 
druped more  than  the  out.  The  man  too 
is  npright,  and  even  the  quadruped  is 
higher  m  proportion  to  its  breadth  than 
the  anl.     Thus  the  centre   of  gravity 


swings  by  tbe  longest  lever  in  the  man  in  I 
proportion  to  bis  whole  weight,  and  by  , 
the  shortest  in  tbe  insect ;  and  thus  the  > 
man  is  more  a&ected  by  the  position  of  \ 
the  surface  on  which  he  walks  than  the  ( 
quadruped ;  and  the  quadruped  is  moie  \ 
affected  in  that  way  than  the  insect.  < 
Whare  the  ground  is  perfectly  level,  the  , 
man's  path  is  nearly  straight ;  but  if  the  ' 
ground  rises  to  the  one  hand,  the  patti  i 
always  takes  a  twist  to  the  oiber,  because  S 
the  foot  which  is  on  the  high  ground  ) 
throws  the  centre  of  gravity  the  other  J 
way,  and  the  other  foot  is  advanced  to-  < 
wards  the  low  siile,  in  order  to  support  ' 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  keep  ihe  body  , 
steady  ;  and  as  long  as  the  one  side  of  S 
the  ground  continues  higher  than  the  ( 
olher,  the  track  continues  bending  towards  | 
the  low  side.  If  the  ground  again  be-  ' 
comes  level,  the  path,  if  not  counteracted  ', 
by  observation  and  design,  goes  on  the  < 
last  direction  of  the  body,  how  different  \ 
soever  (hat  may  be  to  the  direction  of  tbe  ' 
path  on  former  level  ground  j  and  if  the  [ 
ground  begins  to  slope  the  other  way, 
bend  in  the  other  direction  takes  place,  ( 
unless  where  obeervation  prevents 
Any  one  who  looks  at  footpaths,  not  d 
signedly  made,  even  when  Ibey  lead  across  < 
the  common  from  one  well  known  and  < 
often  frequented  spot  to  another,  will  see  ' 
that  they  ore  made  a  great  deal  upon  those  i 
mech'inical  principles,  and  not  only  so,  J 
but  when  there  is,  upon  ground  having  < 
side  elopes,  a  beaten  track  on  tbe  grass  J 
by  the  sidn  of  a  perfectly  straight  artifi- 
cial walk,  the  effects  of  this  natural  ba- 
lancing of  tlie  liody  may  be  seen.  It  does  ( 
not  require  bills  lo  produce  them,  for  the  ! 
ground  immediately  at  the  sides  of  tbe   ! 
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track  may  be  perfectly  level,  and  yet  the 
track  as  much  twisted  as  if  every  liitle 
swell  extended  onward  and  rose  to  a  great 
mountain.     A   slope   forwards  or  back- 
wards does  not  produce  similar  effeitts  ; 
but  when  there  is  an  increase,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  twist  in  the  ascending  slope, 
the  natural  paths  of  men,  and  even  of 
large  quadrupeds,  have  generally  twists 
there,  and  twists  which  are  very  danger- 
ous for  wheeled  carriages  in  moving  rap- 
idly.    Ill  the  early   ages  of  English  his 
tory,  men  and  horsemen,  and  pack-horses, 
appear  lo  be  the   only  engineers  in  road 
making  ;  and  as,  in  a  horse  with  a  rider 
or  load,  the  center  of  gravity  is  h'gher, 
and  consequently  swings  more  than  in  an 
unloaded  horse,  those  twists  at  the  dou- 
ble curvature  of  the  steep  hill  occur  in 
many  places  where  the  old  line  has  been 
preserved,  and  among  other  places,  just 
near  the  top  of  Highgate  Hill ;  and  it  is 
a  fact,  that  though  those  twists  are  dan- 
gerous for  carriages,  they  are  easier  for 
those  who  walk,  or  ride  slowly,  than  if 
the  road  went  straight  up. 

"Any  one  may  convince  him'itfelf  of  the 
truth  of  these  effec's  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  by  trying  to  run  in  a  horizontal 
direction  round  a  hill,  without  getting 
farther  from  the  summit  or  centre  of  the 
hill ;  or  how  difficult  is  it  to  run  roun** 
on  the  slope  of  a  circular  basin  or  hollow 
without  getting  nearer  to  its  centre  or 
bottom.  If  the  battlements  of  a  circular 
tower  which  has  no  parapet,  slope  out- 
wards, it  is  not  only  difficult  but  highly 
dangerous  to  walk  fast  round  them  ;  but 
if  they  slope  inwards,  they  are  safer  and 
more  easy  than  if  one  was  walking  in  a 
straight  path  having  the  same  width.  Up- 
on a  similar  principle — though  there  the 
forward  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
has  more  to  do  in  the  matter — if  a  circu- 
lar turn  in  a  road  slope  outwards,  a  coach, 
if  moving  rapidly,  is  apt  to  be  overturned 
or  the  passengers  flung  ofl'  towards  the 
outside  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  road 
at  such  a  place  slope  inwards,  it  is  safer 
than  if  it  were  level.  On  this  principle, 
coaches  are  much  more  endangered  by 
passing  rapidly  loops  of  road  at  the  hips 
of  hills,  than  similar  loops  at  the  heads 
of  valleys.  Thus,  we  perceive  that  there 
is  no  little  information  even  in  that  which 
to  those  who  "  see  things  but  do  not  look 
at  them  "  appears  to  be  a  merely  acciden* 
tal  path,  and  that  should  lead  us  to  be 
careful  to  "look  at  everything  we  can 


4- 


see  ;"  and  if  we  once  do  that,  we  are  in* 
dependent  of  the  lessons  of  other  people. 

"  But  we  further  see  that  there  is,  in 
the  nature  of  the  surface  over  which  we 
proceed,  a  tendency  to  turn  us  from  the 
purposed  direction  of  our  path;  and  if 
we  do  not  observe  the  variations  of  sur- 
face which  act  mechanically  upon  oar 
centre  of  gravity,  and  occasion  these  de- 
viations from  the  straight  line,  we  ne?er 
can  get  to  our  intended  place  by  the 
shortest  road — and  very  often  we  cannot 
get  to  it  at  all.  The  inequality  of  oar  , 
steps  increases  this  tendency  to  deviate ;  ( 
for  if,  upon  level  ground,  we  take  short  ^ 
steps  with  one  leg,  and  long  steps  with  ) 
the  other,  it  is  altogether  impossible  for  I 
ns  to  keep  the  straight  line ;  and  if  we  ) 
are  on  a  slope,  it  is  just  as  impossible  for 
us  to  prevent  ourselves  from  curving  down 
that  slope,  if  we  do  not  take  short  steps 
with  the  higher  leg  and  long  steps  with 
the  lower ;  and  if  we  would  gradually 
climb  the  slope  with  the  least  exertion, 
the  higher  leg  must  take  little  mincing 
paces  while  the  lower  leg  takes  strides. 
Here  there  are  some  beautiful  morals; 
but  we  have  no  time  to  bring  them  out ; 
only  we  shall  remark,  that,  as  in  walking, 
so  in  living  and  in  learning,  there  is  a 
gravitation  in  us ;  and  if  we  do  not,  by 
careful  observation,  adjust  it  to  the  cir- 
cumstances through  which  we  bave  to 
come,  our  path  not  only  becomes  crooked, 
but  we  are  always  getting  lower  down ; 
and  that  the  grand  cause  of  the  crook  and 
the  descent  is,  over-exertion  of  our  higher  ) 
foot :  our  ambition  strides  away ;  our  in-  { 
dustry  cannot  keep  pace  with  it ;  and  ) 
down  we  come. 

"  Both  those  canses  of  deviation  ope- 
rate upon  the  man  who  tries  to  cross  the 
foggv  moor  ignorantly ;  that  moor  shelves 
in  nil  directions,  and  he  knows  not  bow 
to  counteract  the  shelvings;  and  as  little 
does  he  heed  the  difierences  of  path  or  { 
the  regulations  of  his  paces,  so  as  10  adapt 
himself  to  these.  But  the  man  who  is  in- 
timately acquainted  with  such  places  finds 
out  those  matters  ;  and  let  the  moor  be 
ever  so  wide,  and  the  fog  ever  so  dense, 
he  knows  the  direction  of  the  place  where 
he  wishes  to  ]go,  sets  his  face  directly  to- 
wards it  at  the  outset,  and  attending  to 
his  own  steps,  and  to  the  form  of  the 
surfaces  over  which  he  passes,  he  accon- 
pHshes  his  purpose  with  ease  and  cer- 
tainty." 
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fVom  **  Algeria  and  Tunis,  in  1845.    By  Capt. 
J.  Clark  Kknnedt."    2  vols. 

Algiers  will  disappoint  thosQ  who  look 
for  what  Eotben  calls  *'the  splendor  and 
havoc  of  the  East,''  by  its  increasing  re- 
iiemblance  to  a  provincial  French  town, 
**  with  arcades  and  shops,  fitted  with  the 
latest  Parisian  fashions."  The  Kasbah, 
however,  or  fortress  in  the  upper  town, 
where,  of  old,  the  Dey  was  but  meanly 
lodged,  bears  traces  of  past  dynasties,  ft 
can  still  show  its  desolate  harem,  its  foun- 
tain with  twisted  columns  and  inscriptions 
from  the  Koran,  its  empty  treasury,  rifled 
of  an  amount  of  riches  exaggerated  into 
something  fabulous.  The  British  consul, 
too,  Mr.  St.  John,  occupies  one  of  '*  the 
finest  remaining  specimens  of  Moorish 
domestic  architecture  in  Algiers,"  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months,  having 
merely  introduced  there  the  Englishman's 
delight  and  the  Germaa's  horror,  chim- 
ney fires,  and  turned  out  divans  and 
cushions  for  Christian  chairs  and  tables. 
The  flat  roof  is  left,  with  which  an  English 
consul  may  be  trusted  ;  such  a  trust  not 
being  an  unimportant  one.  If  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  be  correct,  it  contains  a 
characteristic  trait  of  the  conquerors  as 
well  as  of  the  natives  : — 

*^  From  the  second  floor  a  staircase  in 
marble  and  porcelain  leads  up  to  the  ter* 
raced  roof,  a  delightful  lounge  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening,  after  the  exhausting  heats 
of  a  summer's  day.  Upon  these  terraces 
it  was  the  custom  for  the  women  to  ap- 
pear shortly  before  sunset  to  enjoy  the 
evening  breezes,  without  veils,  and  fre- 
quently but  slightly  clad ;  the  men  by  a 
sort  of  tacit  agreement,  not  joining  them 
till  after  dusk,  on  account  of  each  house- 
top being  overlooked  by,  and  also  over- 
looking the  neighboring  premises.  The 
infraction  of  this  rule  by  the  French  ofli- 
cers  on  the  first  occupation  of  the  city, 
nearly  led,  in  some  instances,  to  very  se- 
rious results,  the  feeling  of  exasperation 
being  much  greater  at  seeing  a  man  peace- 
ably promenading  on  his  own  roof,  &rmed 
with  a  telescope,  than  that  produced  by 
the  actual  presence  of  an  invading  army 
within  their  walls." 

The  first  move  taken  by  our  traveller 
from  Algiers  was  in  a  diligence  for  Blee- 
dah;  where  Captain  Kennedy  hoped  to 
procure  horses  for  their  further  journey. 
The  road  is  picturesque,  but  the  scenes 
around,  and  many  of  its  passengers, 
wore  the  same  disconcerted  European 
aspect : — 


"  Comfortable  farm-houses,  with  8table% 
and  offices,  have  been  erected,  gardens 
and  fields  enclosed,  and  roads  made,  con- 
necting the  farms  with  the  highway; 
Ejivopean  ploughs  and  implements  are 
seen  in  the  fields^with  carts  and  wagons, 
made  after  the  national  pattern  of  the 
French,  German,  or  Spanish  proprietor. 
Herds  of  cattle,  and  numerous  flocks  of 
sheep  grazing  on  the  bill-sides,  ai'e  pleas- 
ing evidences  of  present  prosperity." 

It  is  consolatory  to  ^nd  the  Spaniard 
spoken  of  as  an  •  industrious  colonist. 
Captain  Kennedy  fell  in,  too,  with  Maltese 
pedlars  and  Rhinelanders. 

The  uniform  of  the  soldiers  is  most 
picturesque — very  large  wide  trowsers  of 
red  cloth  fastened  to  the  knee,  strong 
leather  leggings,  laced  at  the  side  from 
the  knee  to  the  ankle,  shoes,  and  white 
gaiters ;  the  jacket  is  oi  blue  cloth,  edged 
with  red,  and  an  arabesque  pattern  of  the 
same  color  on  either  breast ;  the  waist- 
coat is  of  the  same  material,  and  having 
no  Opening  in  the  front,  is  either  slipped 
on  over  the  head  or  buttoned  at  the  side  ; 
both  jacket  and  waistcoat  are  cut  low, 
without  collars,  leaving  the  neck  bare ; 
a  blue  sash  is  wound  several  times  round 
the  waist,  and  the  head-dress  is  a  crimson 
cap,  with  blue  tassel,  and  a  long  hand- 
kerchief twisted  and  converted  into  a 
turban." 

Bleedah,  when  reached,  is,  like  Algiers, 
beginning  to  assume  a  Frenchified  appear- 
ance ;  the  native  population  is  frightfully 
wasted  by  the  warfare.  The  looked-for 
horses  proved  anything  rather  than  such 
steeds  as  figure  well  in  either  sketch  or 
tale — wretched,  rat-like  creatures,  miser- 
ably accoutred.  Tho  tourists,  however, 
started,  under  conduct  of  a  jolly  guide. 
The  scenery  of  the  land  improved  as  they 
rode  on : — 

"  With  the  aid  of  gunpowder,  a  rough 
track  has  been  made  close  to  the  river, 

f'Cheeffa,]  at  present  just  wide  enough  to 
brm  a  horse  road,  but  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  a  monument  of  engineer- 
mg  skill  that  will  bear  comparison  wkh 
the  Alpine  roads  of  Europe.  If  the  coun-  ^ 
try  continues  quiet,  it  will  be  finished  in  ^ 
about  two  years.  On  either  hand  rise 
the  perpendicular  sides  of  the  mountains 
worn  by  the  action  of  the  water  into  a 
thousand  fantastic  shapes — huge  masses 
pf  rock  fringed  with  the  luxuriant  vege- 
tation that  springs  from  every  fissure. 
Each  spot,  each  little  ravine  that  retains 
suflEicienl  earth,  is  green  with  the  wild 
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laurel,  thr  junipor,  the  dwarf  oak,  nnd  tbo 
olive,  witli  here  and  'here  some  tree  of  a 
larger  growtlf  that  has  withstood  the 
storm,  firmly  planted  in  its  more  shelter- 
ed nook.  The  Oleander  flourishes  ^an 
each  little  gravelly  bed%y  the  side  of  the 
river,  and  a  variety  of  shrubs  and  flower- 
ing plants,  with  a  profusion  of  lavender 
in  full  bloom,  grow  on  every  vacant  spot. 
At  our  feet  the  river,  slightly  swollen  and 
distorted  by  the  melting  snow,  rushed,  as 
it  were,  painfully  through  its  contracted 
bed,  foaming  around  the  misshapen  masses 
that*  detached  from  the  rocks  above,  im- 
pede but  cannot  check  its  course.  Nor 
do  the  highest  summits  of  the  Atlas  omit 
to  send  their  tribute  to  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery.  Countless  streams  pour 
down  their  sides,  and  reaching  the  edge 
of  the  valley,  fall  in  cascades  from  rock 
to  rock  till  they  join  the  river.  At  one 
point  of  view,  where  the  rocks  are  steep- 
est and  the  vegetation  most  beautiful,  five 
are  visible  at  one*;.  The  finest  falls  from 
a  precipice  of  300  fee',  leaping  from  ledge 
to  ledge,  here  and  there  for  a  moment 
concealed  among  the  underwood,  appear- 
ing and  reypearing  broken  into  a  hun- 
dr«  d  streanoTOts  that  trickle  over  the  mos- 
sy surface  of  the  rocks,  like  threads  of 
silver,  until,  again  united  by  some  broader 
ledge,  they  together  seek  the  stream  be- 
neath. At  noon,  a  halt  of  an  hour  was 
made,  to  feed  our  horses  and  ourselves ; 
the  morning,  which  had  been  dull  and 
threatening  rain,  had  given  place  to  a 
fine  afternoon,  bright  though  cold  j  ano- 
ther half  hour's  ride  carried  us  out  of 
the  valley  of  the  CheeflTa,  we  having  ford- 
ed the  river  thirteen  times  since  crossingf 
it  in  the  morning. 

"  The  real  ascent  of  the  lesser  Atlas 
now  commenced ;  the  road,  which  had 
hitherto  followed  the  course  of  the  run- 
ning water,  now  became  a  winding  path 
cut  in  the  face  of  the  mountain  through 
brushwood  and  dwarfed  trees  rarely  ex- 
ceeding ten  feet  in  height.  At  the  south- 
ern entrance  of  the  valley  we  passed  a 
PoHtary  farmhouse,  and  near  it,  several 
limestone  quarries  that  had  been  opened 
by  the  French  ;  the  lime  seemed  of  an 
excellent  quality.  The  strata  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  had  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  clay  slate,  and  as  we  ascended, 
were  replaced  by  a  coarse-grained  sand- 
stone containing  a  quantity  of  fossil  shells. 
After  surmounting  the  first  ascent,  we 
crossed    an    extensive   plateau   covered 


with  c&ttle  and  goats,  grazing  tiuiler  tlie 
charge  of  a  couple  of  Arab  boys ;  several 
un inclosed  patcnes  of  cultivated  ffrouad 
were  also  seen  at  intervals.  Anomer  hill 
risin<r  before  us,  still  remained  to  be  climb- 
ed ;  and  although  not  very  steep,  the  rood 
was  bad. 

**  When  once  on  the  summit,  we  vrere 
well  repaid  by  the  magnificent  prospect. 
Taking  a  retrospective  glance  over  bur 
two  days'  journey,  east  and  west  nothing 
was  to  be  seen,  save  mountain  beyond 
mountain,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ; 
to  the  southward,  looking  through  the 
gap  formed  by  ijie  CheeflTa,  was  the  brosd 
plain  of  the  Meteedjah,  boonded  by  the 
nilis  to  the  W(*8tward  of  Al^^iers;  and  be- 
yond all  the  dimly  defined  horizon  of  the 
Mediterranean.  From  hence  a  short  de- 
scent brought  us  into  Medeah,  where  we 
arrived  at  half-past  three  o'clock,  our 
horses  not  very  tired,  having  carried  as 
the  nine  leagues  much  better  than  could 
have  been  supposed  from  their  wretched 
appearance  at  starting." 

Arrived  at  Medeah,  in  spite  of  its  now 
containing  a  comfortable  French  inn, 
*'  mirrors  and  all,"  there  could  be  no  longer 
much  mistake  as  to  the  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

When   visiting  the  French   officer  in 

'command,  General  Marey,  our  travellerB 

were  introduced  to  a  household  favorite  of 

its  kind,  as  peculiar  as  Prince  Puckler  Mus- 

Kau's  Abyssinian: — 

^'  In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened  and 
the  lion  entered  the  room,  the  man  only 
leading  him  by  a  tuft  of  his  mane.  He 
was  a  magnificent  animal,  two  years  old, 
and  full  grown,  all  but  his  mane,  which, 
although  only  a  foot  long,  made,  never- 
theless, a  respectable  appearance ;  he  did 
not  seem  to  care  about  our  strangers,  but 
walking  about  the  room  like  a  large  dog, 
permitted  us  to  take  liberties  with  him, 
such  as  patting  him,  shaking  his  paw,  and 
making  him  exhibit  his  teeth  and  claws. 
He  showed,  however,  a  marked  predilec- 
tion in  favor  of  his  old  acquaintances,  and 
lying  down  before  them,  turned  on  his 
back  to  bo  scratched.  After  a  scratch  or 
two,  he  began  to  yawn,  and  was  fairly  aet- 
tling  himself  for  a  nap,  when  a  segar  was 
pufSd  in  his  face— a  proceeding  he  evi- 
dently did  not  approve  of. — Rising  m  a 
hurry,  curling  his  lips,  and  wrinkling  bfo 
nose  he  exposed  to  view  a  splendid  set  of 
teeth — a  sure  sign  that  he\va-$not  plewed. 
A  hearty  sneeze  seemed  to  restore  hinfi  to 
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good  temper;  and  bearing  no  malice,  he 
returned  a  friendly  pat,  bestowed  npon 
him  by  Captain  Martenot,  who  had  been 
the  aggressor,  by  rubbing  his  head  caress- 
ingly against  his  knees. 

After  finishing  their  first  day's  march 
towards  the  Little  Desert,  while  the  Arabs 
were  arranging  the  tent,  the  tourists  man- 
aged to  bag  sundry  red-legged  partrlge?*, 
three  hares,  some  rabbits,  and  a  snipe. 

Cooks,  and  those  interested  in  purvey- 
ing, may  I'ke  to  know  what  *'  the  gentle- 
men "  had  for  supper  :— 

'*  The  Kaid,  taking  the  two  enormous 
d tubes  of  couscousoo  from  the  women  who 
had  brought  them  up  from  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  where  they  had  been  prepared,  placed 
them  himself  before  us.  Couscousoo,  the 
national  dish  of  Northern  Africa,  is  pre- 
pared as  follows.  Flour  is  wetted,  knead- 
ed ir!to  a  sort  of  paste,  half  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  then  granulated  by  rubbing  be- 
tween the  hands ;  placed  again  in  the  sun, 
the  gp*ains  become  hard,  and  when  kept 
in  a  dry  place,  remain  good  for  years. 
When  wanted  for  use  it  is  cooked  in  the 
following  manner.  A  large  vessel  con- 
tnining  wator  at  the  bottom,  and  the  meat 
to  be  dressed,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  placed 
on  the  fire ;  over  this,  half  way  up,  is  fixed 
a  perforated  plate,  on  which  the  couscousoo 
b  placed,  mixed  with  pepper,  spices,  ve- 
getables, icc.y  according  to  taste  and  means 
— sometimes  being  quite  plain  ;  the  pot  is 
then  covered,  and  the  steam  ascending 
through  the  holes  in  the  division,  confined 
also  by  the  lid,  dresses  the  couscousoo, 
which,  when  sufficiently  done,  is  turned 
out  into  a  fiattish  wooden  bowl,  with  a 
central  leg  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The 
meat  boiled  at  the  bottom  is  torn  into 
pieces  and  strewn  over  the  top,  often  with 
a  handful  of  soft  sugar  ;  the  broth  is  gene- 
rally thrown  away,  except  a  portion,  which, 
mixed  with  milk,  sugar,  honey,  or  butter, 
is  poured  into  the  middle,  when  the  guests 
have  taken  their  places  and  are  ready  to 
begin  ;  cold  milk  alone  is,  ho^^ever,  oftrn 
uaed  for  this  purpose.  Asking  the  Kald 
to  sit  down  and  eat  with  us,  two  parties 
were  formed,  one  round  each  dish,  and 
mdely  cut  wooden  spoons,  made  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  a  child's  spade, 
being  furnished  to  each  person,  a  series  of 
holes  dug  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish  soon 
showed,  by  their  breadth  and  depth,  that 
the  couscousoo  was  as  good  as  our  appe- 
tites." 

The  next  station  was  the  fort  of  Boghar, 


the  point  whence  the  tribes  of  the  Little 
Desert  could  be  most  conveniently  visited. 
It  is  a  strong  position,  apparently  a  pictu- 
resque locality,  and  with  the  benefit  of  a 
healthy  climate.  On  the  plain  beneath, 
by  the  bank  of  the  Cheeleeff,  a  fair  is  held 
in  the  autumn.     To  this — 

"  The  wandering  Bedoueens  from  the 
desert  bring  the  produce  of  their  herds  and 
flocks,  exchanging  hides,  cheese,  buUer, 
and  wool,  together  with  dates,  skins  of 
wild  beasts,  ostrich  feathers,  &:c.,  receiv- 
ed from  the  interior,  and  the  woollen 
manufactures  of  the  Arab  women,  for 
corn,  honey,  oil,  and  the  few  articles  of 
European  merchandise  they  value,  such 
as  cutlery  and  cotton  cloths,  the  sale  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  formerly  the  princi- 
pal objects  of  trafiic,  having  been  prohib* 
ited  by  the  French.  Hors^es  are  also  sold, 
and  a  valuable  animal  may  be  picked  up 
by  chance.  This  annual  fair  is  of  great 
value  to  the  French  Government,  as  it 
enables  them  to  collect  the  tribute  which 
otherwise  they  could  not  do  from  the  moie 
distant  tribes." 

The  immediate  object  of  the  travellers' 
visit  in  this  direction,  was  the  dahias  (or 
lakes)  of  the  Little  Desert : — 

*^  Dates  and  milk  were  brought  for  our 
breakfast ;  and  at  »cven  o'clock  we  set  out 
at  a  smart  canter,  accompanied  by  Ben- 
Aouda's  brother  and  five  or  six  Arabs  ; 
the  former  was  mounted  on  aliandsome 
mare,  his  bridle  and  saddle,  beautifully 
embroidered  in  gold,  and  ornamented  with 
thin  silver  plates,  contrasted  somewhat 
oddly  with  a  rather  dirty  whi'e  bernous, 
as  did  also  his  bare  legs  and  feet  with  a 
pair  of  gilt  stirrups.  Passing  several 
other  douars  and  large  herds  of  camels, 
&c.,  a  ride  of  seven  mile^^  over  the  plain, 
brought  us  to  the  nearest  of  the  lakes. 
Nearly  dry  in  summer,  in  winter  and 
spring  they  are  of  some  considerable  ex- 
tent, though  shallow,  and  at  these  seasons 
covered  with  innumerable  flocks  of  wild 
fowl  of  every  description.  We  visited 
four,  situated'^within  a  short  distance  of 
each  other,  the  largest  about  two  miles 
in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
the  smallest,  which  appeared  to  be  deep- 
er than  the  others,  hardly  two  hundred 
yards  in  diameter.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  largest  dahia  we  found  a  numerous 
flock  of  flamingoes,  wading  in  the  shallow 
water,  and  marching  gravely  about  like 
so  nsany  soldiers  in  a  white  and  red  uni- 
form.   They  were  too  wary  to  let  us 
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come  within  shot,  and  the  banks  of  the 
lake  not  afibrding  the  cover  of  even  a 
stnnted  bush,  we  were  obliged  to  content 
ourselves  with  watching  their  manceuvres, 
and  when  alarmed  at  our  nearer  approach, 
they  rose  screaming  into  the  air,  their 
long  necks  extending  in  front,  and  legs 
stretched  out  behind,  gave  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  sticks  borne  along  by  enor- 
mous  wings   at  a  rapid  rate. 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

.cr ■    1. 

MORAVIABT  MISSIONS  IN   GRBBlf- 

L.AND. 

The  first  missionary  to  the  cold  coun* 
try  of  Greenla'id  was  Hans  Egede. 
Frederick  IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  paid 
money  for  his  support.  He  preached  for 
fifteen  years,  and  yet  none  of  the  Green- 
landers  belioved.  In  1731,  Frederic  IV". 
died,  and  Christian  VI.,  the  next  king,  saiJ 
that  it  was  of  no  use  to  pay  for  the  mis- 
sion any  longer.  Then  Hans  E^ede 
thrMight  he  must  give  up  and  ^o  home. 

The  Moravians  about  the  time  of  Hans 
Egede,  had  been  so  persecuted,  that  only 
six  hundred  were  1  jft.  These  fled  for 
their  live^,  and  were  kindly  welcomed  by 
Gaunt  Zinzen'iorf  in  Lusatia.  They  set- 
tled on  his  esiaies,  an !  calle^l  the  place 
Herrnhut.  Soon  after,  they  began  to 
think  of  sending  tho  gospel  to  the  hea- 
then. 

Among  these  poor  people  were  two 
young  brothers,  Matthew  and  Christian 
Stack.  'I'hey  heard  of  Hans  Egede  and 
his  trials.  They  could  not  bear  to  think 
of  the  poor  Green  landers  being  left  with- 
out a  m'ssionary.  They  had  no  money 
and  no  friends  who  were  rich  enough  to 
help  them,  but  they  sel  oflT  to  Hamburgh 
on  foot  to  find  out  a  way  to  go. 

The  citizens  of  Hamburgh  thought 
them  r)olish,  but  the  youn^  men  did  not 
mind  being  scoffed  at.  They  saw  the 
King^s  Chamlx'rl.iin,  and  he  asked  them 
how  they  thought  they  should  get  a  livinq^ 
ill  Greenland.  They  said,  "  We  will 
build  a  house,  and  cultivate  ihe  ground." 
"  But,"  said  he,  *•  you  will  find  no  wo  >d 
to  build  with,  only  barren  rocks."  "Then," 
said  thes9  noble-spirited  young  men,  "we 
will  dig  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  lo  Ige 
there."  "No,"  said  the  Channbfrlain, 
"  you  shall  not  come  to  that.  Here  are 
fifty  d  dlars  for  you  to  buy  timber,  to  take 
with  you  to  build  a  house.''  Other 
people  gave   money,  they  bought  food, 
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timber,  tools,  seeds,  furniture  and  books, 
and  on  the  lOth  of  April,  1733,  set  sail 
for  Greenland.  A  good  old  Morarian 
brother,  named  Christian  David,  went  with 
them  to  see  them  settled.  E^ede  and  his 
sons  set  to  work  to  teach  them  the  lan- 
guage. Thev  had  two  langaages  to 
learn;  first,  that  of  Effede,  which  was 
different  from  theirs,  and  tben  that  of  the 
Greenlanders.  The  poor  wicked  Green- 
landers  often  made  the  trouble  greater  by 
stealing  their  papers. 

In  1734  two  more  missionaries,  Frede- 
rick Boehnish  and  John  Beck,  arrived  in 
Greenland,  and  in  1736  Christian  David 
and  Christian  Stack  returned  to  Copen- 
hagen. This  year,  1736,  the  missioaaries 
were  very  nearly  starved.  Their  friends 
at  Herrnhut  did  not  know  of  their  dis- 
tress, and  their  friends  at  court  had  for- 
gotten them.  They  had  only  a  little  oat- 
meal left,  and  they  were  so  hungrry  that 
they  had  to  eat  it  with  old  tallow  caadles 
and  train  oil.  They  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  bought  seals,  bnt  the  hard- 
hearted Greenlanders  would  not  sell  them. 
Once  they  saw  the  Greenlanders  eat 
eleven  seals  at  a  feast,  and  they  would  not 
give  them  a  morsel.  They  could  not  go 
out  fishing  for  themselves,  for  they  grew 
too  weak  to  manage  the  boat.  They  were 
once  five  days  without  food.  One  day 
they  found  an  eagle's  nest,  shot  the  bird 
and  took  the  eggs.  At  last  a  ship  arrived 
with  provisions,  and  with  it,  (oh  what  a 
pleasant  surprise  !)  came  Matthew  Stack's 
mother  and  his  two  dear  sisters.  They 
had  come  to  keep  house  for  the  mission- 
aries, and  to  teach  the  Greenland  women. 

The  Greenlanders  tried  the  patience 
of  the  missionaries.  Sometimes  they 
would  do  all  they  could  to  tempt  their 
teachers  to  wickedness.  When  they 
could  not  succeed  in  that,  they  would 
mimic  their  reading  and  singing  and 
praying,  and  try  to  make  them  ridiculous. 
Sometimes  they  would  dance  and  drum 
and  bellow  and  try  to  stun  them  with 
noise.  When  they  could  not  make  them 
angry  in  this  way,  they  would  pelt  them 
with  stones.  Once,  in  the  night  time, 
they  came  round  the  tent  of  the  mis- 
sionaries with  naked  knives  to  kill  them. 

In  spite  of  all  their  trials  these  faitbfal 
missionaries  began  the  year  1738  with  a 
resolution   to    persevere.     One  day,   as 
John  Beck  was  writing  a  translation  of  < 
the  gospels:  the  savages  came  and  begged  ^ 
to  hear  part  of  bis  book.     John  talked  to  I 
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them  earnestly,  and  read  them  the  his* 
tory  of  the  death  of  Jesus.  Then  one 
of  them,  named  Kajarnack,  stepped  up  to 
the  table,  and  said,  with  a  loud,  earnest 
and  affecting  voice,  *'How  was  that? 
Tell  me  that  once  more,  for  I  would  fain 
be  saved  too.'*  Oh,  how  these  words, 
from  the  mouth  of  a  Greenlander,  went  to 
the  missionary's  heart !  Tears  of  joy 
rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  repeated 
to  them  again  the  whole  story. 

Kajarnacl(  did  not  forget  what  he  had 
heard.  He  often  came  to  be  taught. 
Then  he  said  he  would  go  to  his  tent,  and 
tell  his  family,  especially  his  little  son, 
of  these  wonderful  things.  He  persuaded 
three  families  of  Greenlanders  to  come 
and  be  taught  also ;  and  when  the  mis- 
sionaries could  not  find  the  words  they 
wanted,  he  would  help  them  in  the  full- 
ness of  his  heart.  After  a  time  he  and 
his  fomily  were  baptized.  He  was  named 
Samuel,  his  wife  Anna,  his  son  Matthew, 
and  his  daughter  Hannah.  Other  Green- 
landers  were  converted  ;  a  school  for  the 
little  Greenlanders  was  begun,  and  morn- 
ing and  evening  the  people  were  collect- 
ed together  to  sing  hymns,  and  to  learn 
the  word  of  God. 

Those  who  despised  and  derided  the 
missionaries  came  to  ask  pardon.  Those 
who  once  would  not  listen,  stood  along 
the  shores  as  the  missionaries  passed  by, 
entreatmg  them  to  land,  and  to  tell  them 
the  words  of  God. 

One  of  the  missionaries  happening  to 
go  out  one  morning  very  early,  heard 
very  sweet  singing  in  a  tent.  The  father 
and  his  family  were  all  at  morning  prayer. 
The  missionary  listened,  and  tears  of  joy 
stood  in  his  eyes.  '^  What  a  change," 
thought  he,  '^has  been  wrought  here! 
These  people  were,  but  two  years  ago, 
savage  heathen,  and  now  they  are  singing 
of  their  own  accord  so  sweetly  to  the 
Lamb  once  slain." 

Matthew  Kajarnack  died  in  1752. 
With  his  last  breath  he  talked  of  Jesus 
and  his  dying  love.  He  said,  *'I  love 
our  Savior  exceedingly.  I  am  very  glad 
that  I  shall  soon  go  to  him.  Will  not 
y^ou  come  tool"  He  kissed  the  mis- 
sionary's hand  and  said,  *'  1  love  you 
much."  His  breath  now  failed :  he 
opened  his  eyes  once  more,  looked 
around,  and  began  to  sing,  but  could  not 
go  on.  His  Christian  friends  took  up  the 
sweet  hymn,  and  as  they  sang,  his  spirit 
gently  fled. 


The  Christian  Greenlanders  learned  to 
write  letters  to  one  another.  Here  is  a 
part  of  a  letter  from  a  Greenland  boy  to 
the  son  of  one  of  the  missionaries,  who 
was  at  that  time  at  school  in  Europe. 

"My  dear  little  Jacob :--I  salute  thee 
much  in  my  heart  because  I  know  that 
thou  lovest  me.  Even  so  I  much  love 
thee.  I  received  thy  letter,  and  when  I 
read  it,  it  rejoiced  me.  I  think  every 
day  and  every  hour  on  our  Savior's 
wounds,  sufferings  and  death,  and  J  pray 
to  him  that  he  would  give  me  new  grace, 
and  warm  my  heart.  When  I  am  alone, 
or  wherever  I  am,  he  is  continually  near 
my  heart,  and  makes  me  joyful.  When 
I  think  how  much  he  has  suffered  for  me, 
then  I  do  not  know  what  returns  to  make 
him  for  what  he  has  done  for  me.  I  de- 
sire from  my  heart  to  live  to  his  joy. 
Worthy  of  praise  is  the  Savior's  great 
love. 

"  I  am,  E 

**  To  my  dear  brother  Jacob,  in  the  European 
land."  ^ 

Years  passed  away,  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  missionaries  increased.  0|^of 
those  who  were  in  Greenland  in  rel8, 
speaking  of  the  Christmas  meeting,  says  : 
*'  How  happy  is  such  a  life  spent  among 
a  flock  of  true  children  of  God,  and 
lovers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  collected 
from  amorg  wild  and  barbarous  heathen ! 
How  willingly  do  we  give  up  many  out- 
ward advantages  enjoyed  ly  tlv)8e  living 
in  other  countries,  while  we  partake  of 
the  real  blessedness  of  the  house  of  God, 
in  such  a  family  of  Jesus,  who  have  been 
brought  by  the  Spirit  of  God  out  of 
heathenish  darkness  into  the  light  of  his 
countenance.  I  landed  upon  Greenland 
ground  thirty  seven  years  agp;  and  glad- 
ly would  I  serve  my  Lord  and  Savior,  if 
he  required  and  enabled  me  so  to  do, 
thirty- seven  years  more,  to  have  any 
share  of  the  grace  and  mercy,  which  he 
thus  richly  bestows  upon  this  congrega- 
tion of  converted  Greenlanders ;  and  as 
my  dear  wife  is  entirely  of  the  same  mind 
with  me,  we  both  wish  to  spend  and  bo 
spent  in  this  happy  place." 

More  than  a  hundred  years  have  goae  / 
by  since  Matthew  Stack  and  his  brethren  > 
Janded  in  Greenland.  The  little  church 
they  planted  yet  lives  and  flourishes  ;  and 
every  year  brings  pleasant  letters  from 
the  happy  Greenlanders,  and  their  no  less 
happy  missionaries. — Mimonary  Stories. 
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THE  BIBLE. 

This  little  book  I'd  rather  own, 

Than  all  the  gold  and  gems 
That  e'er  in  monarch's  coffers  shone, 

Than  all  their  diadems. 
Nay,  were  the  seas  one  chrysolite, 

The  earth  a  golden  ball, 
And  diamonds  all  the  stars  of  nicht, 

This  book  were  worth  them  all. 

How  hateful  to  ambition's  eye 

His  blood-wrunc  spoils  muat  gleam, 
When  Death's  uplifted  hand  is  nigh. 

His  life  a  vanished  dream. 
Then  hear  him  with  his  gasping  breath 

For  one  poor  moment  crave : 
Fool  I  would'si  thou  stay  the  arm  of  Death 

Ask  of  thy  gold  to  save  ? 

No,  no!  the  soul  ne'er  found  relief 

In  glittering  hoards  ol  wealth, 
Gftiiis  dazzle  not  the  eye  of  griei, 

Gold  cannot  purchase  health  ; 
But  here  a  blessed  balm  appears 

To  heal  the  deepest  woe ; 
And  he  who  seeks  this  book  in  tears, 

His  tears  shall  cease  to  flow. 

Here  He  who  died  on  Calvary's  tree, 

Jk(h  made  the  promise  blest ; 
•*jre  weary  laden  come  to  me. 

And  I  will  give  you  rest. 
A  bruised  rued  I  will  not  break, 

A  contrite  heart  despise  ; 
My  burden's  light,  and  all  who  take 

My  yoke  will  reach  the  skies." 

Yes,  yes,  this  little  book  is  worth 

All  else  to  mortals  given  ; 
For  what  are  all  the  joys  of  earth. 

Compared  with  joys  of  Heaven  ?. 
This  is  the  guide  our  Father  gave, 

To  lead  to  realms  ot  day  ; 
A  star  wlK>se  lustre  gilds  the  grave — 

The  light — the  truth — the  way. 

William  LeggelL 


St,  Later ence  and  Atlantic  Railroad. — 
Mr.  Morton,  the  engineer,  addressed  a 
report  to  Mr.  George  Moffat  of  Montreal, 
President  of  this  Company,  on  the  29th 
nit.,  ia  whick  he  states  thst  the  length  of 
the  railroad,  from  Portland  to  Maine,  will 
be  280  miles,  of  which  130  are  in  Cana- 
da— that  the  cost  may  he  eight  millions 
of  dollars— that  passer>ger  trains  would 
psss  hetween  Montreal  and  Portland  in 
10  hours — that  the  largest  class  of  freight 
engines  would  be  able  to  transport  200 
tons  over  the  road  either  way — that  there 
are  no  steep  grades  nor  abrupt  curva- 
tures— that  half  the  road  will  be  a  dead 
level,  or  only  inclined  8  or  10  A  et  per 


mile — ^that  the  road  will  connect  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Atlantic  M  a  point  where 
the  New  England  coast  approaches  near- 
est to  the  Western  waters — that  having 
Montreal  at  one  end  and  Portland  at  the 
other,  each  with  a  capacious  harbor  and 
rich  country,  it  must  be  profitable — and 
that  it  is  the  shortest  channel  throuffh 
which  ihe  trade  of  a  great  part  of  the 
Valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  can  reach 
^e  sea  board. 


ENIGMA,  No-  16. 

I  am  composed  of  21  letters. 

My  1,  4,  3, 10,  17,  is  a  gulf  in  Europe. 

My  2,  7,  6,  3,  21,  4,  a  cape  of  Tripoli. 

My  8,  21,  3,  2,  7,  a  town  of  Independaot 
Tartary. 

My  4, 2,  12,  15»  14,  a  town  of  the  Mogul's 
Empire. 

My  5,  2,  3,  20,  10,  a  river  in  England. 

My  6,  4,  2,  16,  U,  17,  a  town  in  Hungary. 

My  7,  5,  18,  4,  17,  a  chain  of  Mountains  in 
Africa. 

M}r  8,  19,  15,  17,  3,  6,  ll,  15,  21,  a  comty 
in  Virginia. 

My  9, 20,  21,  12, 17,  a  river  in  Asia. 

My  10. 11,  3,  17,  7,  6,  17,  one  of  the  Japaa 
Islands. 

My  11,  1, 3,  3,  a  county  in  Illinois. 

My  12,  8»  14,  7,  a  river  in  Russia. 

My  13, 11, 12,  21, 12, 20,  a  town  in  France. 

My  14,  18,  i:^,  7,  15,  11,  16,  17,  one  of  the 
U.  States. 

My  15,  3,  17,  a  river  in  Norway. 

My  16,  4,  a  town  in  Candia* 

My  18,  14,  6,  7,  2, 7,  17,  a  river  in  Chile. 

My  17, 17,  10,  16,  a  town  in  Italy. 

My  20,  19,  13,  4,  one  of  the  Moluccas. 

My  21,  17,  1,  li,  an  island  in  the  Baltic 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  an  island  of  the 
Western  Continent. 

MARTIN  F.  ZUTWILER, 

Sevtn  IslandSf  Va. 
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QUEteN  VICTORIA' 
This  is  one  of  (he  mon  animated 
figaras  boras  by  any  seal  we  recollect  to 
have  observed:  yet  there  is  a  want  of 
thst  Bimplicity  of  outline  and  ornament 
which  diBtiDguishes  the  figures  on  many 
ancient  Roman  sealtt,  medals  and  coins, 
and  which  displays  unquestionmble  evi- 
dence of  a  superior  taste.  Capable 
jodges  wontd  probably  condemn  the  ad- 
dition of  plumes  to  the  horse's  bead,  not 
only  as  an  ornament  better  adapted  to 
savages,  but  aa  breaking  the  outline  of 
I  the  animal,  which  ia  next  the  human 
'  in  natural  grace  and  dignity;  and  the 
net  and  taasels,   with   the    auperflaona 


S    SEAL    OF    STATE. 

}    drapery  of  the  rider,  would  be  objected  j 
to  for  reasona  equally  elear  and  well 
founded. 

The  inscription :  "  Victoria,  Da  Gratia,   i 
Sritatmiarvm  Rtgina,     £Hdei    JM/mtor," 
[Victoria,   by  the  Grace  of  God,  Queen  ', 
of  Britain,  and  Defender  of  the  Faith,"] 
has  aome  historical  allusions  or  associa- 
tiona  of  much  interest.    Sovereign  of 
the  moat  advanced  nation  of  Europe,  and  i 
presiding,  without  the  name  of  Empress,   < 
over  an  empire  of  immense  extent,  and  ] 
composed  of  many  important  countries  ) 
in  alt  quarters  of  the  world,  she  is  the  . 
1  long  fine  ot  monarehs^  to  | 
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whose   history   we  may  well  turn  with     J 
increasing  interest,  since  the  events  of 
our  own  days  have  drawn,  and  are  still 
drawing  us  into  relations  of  peculiar  con- 
nection, intimacy  and  mutual  dependence. 
{See  Am.  Penny  Magazine,  Vol.  1.  p.  443.) 
After  a  period  of  amicable  but  rival 
exertions  in  the  course  of  improvemtnt, 
in  which  the  inventor,  the  manufacturer, 
and  even  the  man  of  literature  have  been 
engaged,  as  well  as  the  merchant  and  the 
teaman,  and  in  which  many  have  felt  their 
own  interest,- to  be  something  like  a  per- 
sonal one,  we  have  suddenly  found  our- 
selves, of  late,  on  the  brink  of  a  threaten- 
ed war,  and  stood,  foi  several  weeks,  con- 
templating  ihe    prospect.     No   man  of 
humanity,   or    even    of     calm   common 
sense,  we  will  venture  to  say,  could  avoid 
shuddering  at  the  thought  of  the  conse- 
quences; and  no  Christian  can  have  fail- 
ed to  resort  to  his  great  refuge,  prayer  to 
the  Almighty,  to  avert  so  terrible  an  evil. 
The  queen,  as  well  as  the  cabinet,  the 
Parliament    and    the    people    of    Great 
Britain,  showed  herself  a  friend  of  peace  5 
and  she  deserves  the  honorable  regard  of 
all  Americans,  especially  those  of  her  own 
sex :    for  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Virgil, 
"Matribus  abominatum  helium,"  [War  is 
abominated  by  mothers.] 

Sir  Robert  Feel. — A  man  of  about  fifty 
years  of  age — of  good  figure,  powerfully 
made,  and  rather  full ;  the  form  of  his 
head  remarkable,  on  the  whole,  rather  for 
breadth  than  height.  The  countenance  ex- 
presses much  firmness,  joined  with  a  de- 
cidedly prosaic  appearance,  but  great 
sound  common  sense.  In  conversation  with 
crowned  heads,  the  expression  with  all  its 
firm  reserve,  passes  readily  to  a  smooth 
tone,  and  his  bodily  attitude  easily  assumes 
the  same  expression.  His  language  is  how- 
ever  select,  comprehensive,  and  well  ex- 
pressed. Whenever  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  him,  he  was  dressed  in  black, 
with  white  neck-handkerchief,  and  without 

any  orders. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  possesses  and  lives  in  a 

magnificent  house,  situated  on  the  banks  of 

the  Thames,  and  richly  adorned  with  a  vast 

'.   number  of  paintings,  selected  with  the  best 


taste.  In  the  evening,  there  was  a  large 
soiree,  to  which,  not  only  a  vast  number  of 
diplomatic  persons  and  members  of  the 
aristocracy  were  invited,  but  almost  all  the 
distinguished  men  of  learning  and  artists  in 
London.  The  whole  suite  of  apartmems 
was  thrown  open,  and  I  divided  my  time 
bclwecn  reflections  and  ol-servations  on  all 
the  observers  on  and  within  the  walls.— 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 


Cotton. — The  statistics  of  cotton  are 
really  wonderful  and  shew  its  rapid  in- 
crease and  its  great  ag»icultural  value 
and  importance.  In  1781  the  whole 
amount  of  cotton  shipped  from  this  coun- 
try to  England  was  450  bales.  In  1797, 
England  imported  about  60,000  bales,  not 
one  of  which  was  procured  from  the 
United  States.  So  rapid  was  the  incrcuse 
of  our  cotton  trade,  however,  that  in  1807, 
we  shipped  to  England  160,000  bales, 
valued  at  fifteen  millions — at  25  cents 
per  pound.  From  1800  to  1807,  the  ex- 
export  of  flour  from  the  United  States 
was  valued  at  about  ten  millions  annually. 


\ 
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A  Bold   Scheme.--Mr.  H.  Biown,  an 
ingenious     engineer     from     Illinois,  and 
formerly  of  Massachusetts,  says  the  Journal 
of  Commerce,  has  given  the  Board  of  Naval 
officers,  and  also  the  President,  a  plan  for 
the  construction  of  a  steam  ship  of  war,  ihat 
will  be  perfectly  secure  against  shot  of  any 
kind  or    weight.      Several  very  scienti6c 
officers  here,  having  examined  the  plan, 
pronounce  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  en- 
tirely  efficient  for  its  object.     The  vessel 
maybe  armed  in  the  usual  manner. oras 
the  inventor  proposes,  with  a  new  and  patent 
element  of  destruction— liquid  fire — which, 
by  steam   power,  is  to  be  discharged  from 
the  vessel  and  thrown  to  any  point,  and  to  a 
considerahle  distance.     Mr.  Brown  wisb« 
to  be  laid  alongside  ol   the  Castle  of  San 
Juan,  with  one  of  his  vessels.     He  is  con- 
fident of.  taking  the  Castle  without  rnuch 
trouble,  and  will  at  all  events,  risk  his  Ufe 
in  the  attempt. 

Good  manners  are  the  blossom  of  gooi 
sense,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  good  feeling, 
too  ;  for,  if  the  law  of  kindness  be  wntien 
in  the  heart,  it  will  leadf  to  that  disinter- 
estedness  in  little  as  well  as  great  things 
—that  desire  to  oblige,  and  atientionio 
the  gratification  of  others,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  good  manners. 
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DIRECTT  FBOM  OREGON* 


We  had  the  pleasure  a  few  days  since 
of  taking  by  the  hand  Mr.  Sfsnceb  Bxtlx- 
LET,  who  left  Oregon  city  on  the  5th  of 
March  last. 

'  Mr.  B.  was  a  resident  of  franklin 
County,  Indiana — ^liad  been  for  several 
years  out  of  health,  and  two  years  ago 
left  for  Oregon,  and  has  been  industri- 
ously engaged  in  exploring  that  country 
ever  since,  except  the  time  he  has  spent 
upon  the  road  to  and  from  thence.  He 
has  recovered  his  health,  and  was  ou  his 
retnrn  home  when  he  passed  through  this 
citv. 

He  visited  aH  the  settlements,  explored 
nearly  the  whole  valley  of  Wallamette, 
also  the  country  adjacent  to  Puget's 
Sound.  He  was  in  this  last  mentioned 
section  of  Oregon  in  the  latter  part  of 
January  and  the  beginning  of  February 
l^t,  for  fourteen  days.  This  Sound  is  in 
about  latitude  48  north.  He  says  that  for 
70  miles  from  the  shore,  the  country  is 
agreeably  diversified  with  hill  and  dale, 
groves  of  excellent  timber  and  beautiful 
prairies — well  watered  with  pure  streams 
and  very  fertile.  The  Sound  abounds 
with  fish,  oysters,  lobsters  and  the  like, 
and  the  rivers  with  the  finest  salmon  and 
other  valuable  fish.  He  surveyed  a  claim 
there  for  himself,,  of  640  acres,  and  sev- 
eral other  claims  were  made  and  surveyed 
at  the  same  time,  by  American  citizens. 
The  scenery  of  the  land  and  sea — the 
waters  and  harbors,  everything  combined, 
make  it  a  most  picturesque  and  desirable 
country.  During  the  time  he  was  there, 
'  the  sky  was  clear,  the  temperature  agree- 
)  able,  no  rain,  no  snow,  nor  even  frost. 
:  He  anticipates  that  the  lands  on  Puget's 
Sound  will  be  regarded  as  among  the 
]  most  valuable  in  Oregon. 
;  The  last  winter  in  the  valley  of  the 
,  Wailamatte,  was  mild.  Farmers  were 
J  plowing  and  sowing  wheat  all  winter. 
»  Wheat  was  a  certain  crop,  and  of  most 
\  excellent  quality.  He  saw  fields  of  sod 
I  corn,  which  yielded  40  bushels  to  the 
I  acre.  He  named  several  of  our  old 
^  friends  as  among  his  acquaintance. 

Mr.  B.  describes  the  valley  of  the  Wal- 
fernette  as  generally  having  a  fertile  soil, 
^e  country  idade  up  of  prairie  and 
'•^^odland — agreeably  rolling — and  as 
'<^vered  with  an  exuberant  growth  of 
•Plural  grasses  and  clover.  He  says  the 
^over  is  equal  to  the  best  cultivated  here. 
\  ^0  hay  is  made,  however,  or  other  pro- 


vision  for  stock  in  winter.  The  earth 
afiords  abundant  food  for  cattle,  horses 
and  sheep ;  and  during  that  period,  at  all 
times,  cattle  are  fit  for  the  shambles. 

He  passed  up  the  Wallamette  above 
the  falls,  in  a  keel  boat,  drawing  26  inches 
of  water,  for  about  90  miles.  It  could 
have  been  ascended  much  farther.  The 
valley  was^well  watered  with  fine  streams, 
suitable  for  mill  seats,  which,  like  the 
Wallamette,  were  well  stored  with  fish. 
These  streams  were  .also  supplied  with 
the  speckled  trout — a  fish  which  is  only 
foand  in  the  purest  waters.  There  were 
some  musquetoes  on  the  bottoms  and  in 
the  timber,  but  they  did  not  appear  in  the 
prairies,  and  what  seems  remarkable, 
there  were  no  horse  flies,  nor  any  of  that 
disagreeable  variety  which  **blow8  meat." 
Indeed,  Mr.  B.  says,  and  he  has  verified 
the  truth  of  the  statement  by  experience, 
that  fresh  meat  hung  in  the  sun,  in  the 
summer,  will  not  putrify,  but  will  dry  up 
and  remain  perfectly  sweet. 

He  represents  the  timber  as  fine,  and 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  cut  trees  of 
eighteen  inches  diameter  at  the  butt, 
which  wiU  make  fifteen  rail  outs  I — and 
that  timber  is  abundant. 

Last  winter  the  Legislature  passed  a 
law  making  wheat  a  lawful  tender  for 
debt  at  one  dollar  per  bushel.  Dry  goods 
are  becoming  high  in  Oregon  city.  The 
supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  Ck>f- 
fee  brings  20  cents  ;  sugar  12  cents,  and 
other  grocery  articles  bear  a  proportion- 
ate price.  Shoes  bring  from  3  to  6  dol- 
lars a  pair ;  boots  from  6  to  15  dollars ; 
glass  16  cents  per  light ;  augers  62  cents 
per  quarter ;  chissels  25  cents  per  quar- 
ter ;  salt,  1  cent  per  lb.;  fresh  beef,  from 
4  to  6  cents ;  fresh  pork,  from  8  to  10 
cents;  and  bacon,  $15  per  hundred  lbs. 
Iron  is  worth  25  cents  per  lb.,  and  the 
iron  work  of  a  good  plough  costs  37 
dollars.  Cargoes  of  "  notions"  from 
Yankee  land  would  meet  with  a  ready  sale 
in  Oregon. 

The  last  winter  was  fine  in  the  Walla- 
mette valley.  The  proportion  of  rainy 
weather  was  much  less  than  is  generally 
supposed.  More  out  door  work  can  be 
done  there  in  winter  than  in  this  coun- 
try. The  emigrants  were  generally  sat- 
isfied with  their  prospects.  A  few  were 
not,  and  would  get  away  if  they  could. 
These  probably  would  not  bo  satisfied 
with  any  country — belonging  to  the  class 
known  as  grumblers. 
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Oregon  city  is  increasing  in  buildings, 
business  and  pppnlation.  It  contains  120 
good  houses,  and  between  800  and  1000 
inhabitants.  It  has  2  flour  and  3  saw 
mills,  and  the  Wallamette  furnishes  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  water  power.* 
The  fall  of  water  is  38  feet. 

The  country  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  Wallamette  is  the  most  picturesque, 
healthy  and  desirable  portion  of  the  val- 
ley. To  that  point  population  is  progres- 
sing.   Its  numerous  beautiful  elevations 
for  sites  for  farm  buildings— crowned  as 
they  are  with  onen  groves  of  deciduous 
and  evergreen  timber — and   surrobnded 
with  beautiful  and  fertile  prairies,  throug^h 
whic^  clear  running  streams  thread  their 
way  from  the  mountains  to  the  river ; — 
add  to  these  facts,  that  the  prairies  are 
just  about  as  frequent  and  as  large  as  is 
desirable  ;  that  much  excellent  timber  is 
easily    obtained,    and    easily    worked ; 
that  the  character  of  the  country  is  un* 
rivalled  for  health — no  freezing  chills  or 
burning    fevers ;  its    pure    atmosphere, 
.  througn  which  vision  extends  near  a  hun- 
J  dred  miles ; — its  even  temperature — the 
mercury  ranging  from  40  to  75  in  the 
course    of  the    year;    its    productions 
which  will  combine  many  of  those  of  the 
tropics,  with  those  of   the    temperate 
zones,  all  these  facts  united,  render  the 
southern  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Wallamette,  on  many  accounts,  most  de* 
sirable.     Yet  it  is  not  without  its  draw- 
backs.   The  country  is  new ;  there  are 
but  few  settlers ;  no  schools  established ; 
milling  difficult  to  be  obtained ;  and  the 
privileges  of  society,  not  to  be  fully  en- 
joyed. These  evils  will  lessen  every  day, 
and  a  short  time  only  will  elapse  before 
the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Wallamette  will 
be  as  lovely,  as  populous,  and  as  well 
cultivated,  as  can  be  anticipated. 

This  vallev  has  been  hitherto  reached 
by  way  of  the  Dalles  and  Oregon  city. 
A  gentleman  is  now  engaged  in  survey- 
ing a  route  for  a  road  from  Fort  Hail  or 
Fort  Boise,  direct  to  the  head  of  the 
Wallamette  valley.  The  route  in  ques* 
tion,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  surveyed  in 
time  for  the  fall  emigration. 

From  the  valley  of  the  Wallamette, 
there  is  a  route  to  the  Umquah  valley  on 
on  the  Pacific.  It  is  entirely  practicable, 
and  the  Umqua,  will  become  a  route  for 
trade.  There  is  a  harbor  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  of  sufficient  depth  for  small 
Teasels. 


\ 


A  route  is  also  being  surveyed  for  a 
road  from  Wallawalla  mis^on,  to  Paget'i 
Sound.  It  is  supposed  that  a  portion  of  \ 
the  emigration  will  take  that  direction. 
A  route  for  a  road  from  the  Dalles  to  Or- 
egon city,  over  the  Cascade  mountains, . 
has  been  located,  which  can  readily  be 
passed  over  by  waggons,  except  in  raid- 
winter,  at  which  time  a  part  of  it  is  cot- 
ered  with  snow,  sometimes  to  the  depth 
of  fifteen  feet. 

In  a  word,  the  people  of  the  rising 
territory  of  Oregon,  are  doing  their  best 
to  open  ways  for  the  developemeat  of 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  to  in- 
vite emigrants  thither. 

The  government  was  getting  along 
well. — The  taxes  were  paid  in  wheat ;  and 
the  laws  were  enforced.  There  was  no 
trouble  with  the  Indians.  Indeed,  set- 
ting aside  their  thievish  propensities  for 
small  articles,  they  were  useful  to  the 
settlers. — Sangamo  Journal, 


THB  MBDITBRAN JBAH  WHBAT. 

We  have  conversed  with  many  intel- 
ligent farmers  who,  without  an  exception, 
concur  in  opinion  that  this  variety  of  wheat 
withstood  the  vicissitudes  of  the  season  bet- 
ter than  any  other,  enjoying  to  a  very  great 
extent  exemption  from  injury  from  the  Flf^ 
rust,  and  cabSj  those  dire  enemies  to  the 
wheat  crop — and  we  were  gralifibd  to  leara 
further^  that  its  flourishing  qualities  had 
very  much  improved  since  the  introdurtion 
of  Its  culture  among  us.  This  last  &et 
will  tend  to  increase  its  popularity  among 
wheat-growers  as  the  sagacity  of  the  mil* 
lers  will  soon  teaoh  them  that  it  is  their  in- 
terest to  put  a  proper  appreciation  npoo  a 
kind  of  wheat,  whose  constitutional  proper- 
ties enable  it  to  resist  the  evils  of  insects 
and  weather  which  have  hitherto  tended  so 
much  to  interfere  with  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  this  indispensable  grain. 

The  Mediterranean  wheat  posiesiei 
habits  of  character  which  must  commend  it 
to  the  favor  of  discerning  wheat  growers. 
1.  It  bears  earlier  planting  than  most  other 
kinds.  2.  It  possesses  greater  coniitutional 
vigor,  is  rapid  of  growth  and  therefore  re- 
sists the  fly  better  than  most  other  kinds.  | 
8.  It  arrives  at  maturity  full  ten  days  or 
two  weeks  earlier  than  most  other  kinds, 
and  is  hereby  enabled  to  escape  those  influ- 
ences of  weather  which  are  supposed  to 
generate  the  ruBl^^AmerUan  Farmer* 
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OonBectlon  of  Asricolture  with  dTillsitloiu 

BY  A  LADT. 

Whobtbr  visits  England  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  beauty  of  its  husband- 
ry, its  abundant  products,  and  the  innu- 
merable ingenious  contrivances  that  faci^ 
litate  this  perfection.  The  grand  cities, 
the  incomparable  roads,  the  arehitecture 
of  every  grade,  from  "  Princes'  palaces 
to  poor  men's  cottages,"  and  of  every 
period  of  British  civilization,  from  the 
oldest  of  Saxon  remains  to  the  last  year's 
structure,  form  a  grand  aggregate  of  man's 
works  and  accommodations.  But  there 
is  something  still  more  gratifying  in  the 
perpetual  riches  of  God's  bounty,  renewed 
by«ihe  summer  and  winter,  the  seed-time 
and  hitrvest,  the  day  and  night,  that  never 
£ul,  and  yet  most  especially  magnified 
and  multiplied  by  the  skill  of  man : — of 
man,  to  whom  earth  was  given,  that  he 
might  have  dominion  over  it,  and  whose 
^  dominion  is  only  complete,  when  his  im- 
proved faculties  have  developed  the  riches 
which  are  hidden  in  every  soil,  every 
sabstance,  and  every  creature  entrusted 
to  his  genius  and  industry. 

It  is  a  pleasant  retrospect,  to  look  back 
from  the  present  consummation  of  agri- 
culture as  an  art,  to  the  time  when  the 
inhabitants  of  that  populous  and  fertile 
land  were  not  much  superior  in  manners 
and  arts — in  all  the  traits  of  a  well  con- 
stituted society,  to  North  American  In- 
dians, or  wandering  Arabs.  Caesar  invaded 
Britain,  B.C.  55,  and  he  describes  the 
country  as  far  as  he  explored  it,  thus : — 

'*  The  island  of  Britain  abounds  in  cat- 
tle ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
within  the  country  never  sow  their  lands, 
but  live  on  flesh  and  milk."  Certain  Celtic 
emigrants  from  the  neighboring  continent 
had  brought  over  to  Britain  (it  is  not 
known  exactly  how  long  before  the  time 
of  Csesar),  the  habits  of  commencing 
civilization  ;  and  the  shepherd's  flock,  had 
added  its  treasures  to  the  spoils  of  the 
hunter.  The  knowledge  and  practice  of 
agriculture,  to  some  extent,  were  brought 
into  the  island  subsequently  by  other  \ 
colonists.  **  The  sea-coasts,"  says  Cssar, 
"  are  inhabited  by  colonies  from  Belgium, 
who,  having  established  themselves,  began 
to  cultivate  the  earth."  This  mode  of  life 
was  encouraged  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
which  produced  grain  in  abundance. 
These  Belgic  Ghiuls  are  supposed  to  have 
interfered  very  little  with  the  habits  of  the 


natives,  and  continued  for  two  centuries, 
till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  the 
principal  cultivators  in  the  country.  The 
northern  parts  retained  their  original 
wildness. 

Large  cities  can  be  fed  only  by  agricul- 
ture. Commerce,  and  the  arts  in  general 
must  be  commensurate  with  the  art  that 
.feeds  all  men  in  a  civilized  state.  Those 
ignorant  of  agriculture  are  also  ignorant 
oi  architectwre^  in  any  scientific  meaning 
of  the  word. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  primitive 
state  of  all  ancient  nations  as  well  as  the 
Britons.  Of  the  ancient  Germans,  Taci- 
tus says:  "They  are  used  to  dig  deep 
caves  in  the  grouhd,  where  they  lay  up 
their  provisions,  and  dwell  in  winter,  for 
the  sake  of  warmth."  Some  of  these 
subterraneous,  or  earth-houses,  as  they 
are  called,  still  remain  in  the  western 
isles  of  Scotland.  The  summer  habita- 
tions of  the  Britons  were  very  slight, 
consisting  only  of  a  few  stakes  driven  into 
the  ground,  interwoven  with  flexible 
branches  of  trees,  called  wattles^  when  so 
used. 

The  next  st^p  towards  more  decent 
dwelhngs,  was  a  structure  resembling  our 
log-houses,  except  that  the  trunks  of  trees, 
which  formed  them,  were  disposed  in  a 
circle  upon  a  stone  foundation,  with  a  hifh 
tapering  roof,  having  an  aperture  in  the 
top,  for  the  entrance  of  light,  and  the  emis- 
sion of  smoke. 

When  the  Britons  were  invaded  by  the 
Romans,  the  former  had  nothing  among 
them  answering  to  our  ideas  of  a  town  or 
city,  consisting  of  contiguous  houses,  dis- 
posed in  regular  streets  and  lanes.  Their 
dwellings  were  scattered  about  the  coun- 
try, and  generally  situated  on  the  brink 
of  some  rivulet,  for  the  sake  of  water,  and 
on  the  skirts  of  some  wood  or  forest,  for 
the  conveniency  of  hunting  and  pasturage. 
"What  the  Britons  call  a  town,"  says 
Csesar,  "  is  a  tract  of  woody  country,  sur- 
rounded by  a  mound  or  ditch,  for  the  se- 
curity of  themselves  and  their  cattle  against 
the  incursions  of  their  enemies.  Their 
forests  are  their  cities,  within  which  they 
enclose  a  large  circle  with  felled  trees, 
and  there  build  houses  for  themselves,  and 
hovels  for  their  cattle." 

As  soon  as  the  Romans  had  obtained  a 
firm  establishment  in  Britain,  under  the 
government  of  the  wise  Agricola,  A.D. 
80,  agriculture  began  to  be  very  much 
improved  and  extended.     This  was  an  art 
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in  which  that  renowned  people  greatly 
delighted,  and  which  they  encouraged  in 
all  the  provinces  of  their  empire.  "  When 
the  Eomans  designed  to  bestow  the  high- 
est praise  on  a  good  man,  they  used  to 
say,  ne  understands  agriculture  well,  and 
is  an  excellent  husbandman ;  for  this  was 
esteemed  the  greatest  and  most  honorable 
character.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
Romans  had  subdued  any  of  the  British 
states,  they  endeavored,  by  various  means, 
to  bring  their  new  subjects  to  cultivate 
their  lands,  in  order  to  render  their  con- 
quest more  valuable.  The  tribute  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  com,  which  they  im- 
posed on  these  states  as  they  fell  under 
their  dominion,  obliged  the  people  to  ap- 
ply to  agriculture. 

The  Eomans,  as  the  masters  of  Britain, 
were  not  to  any  considerable  extent  land- 
owners and  fixed  residents.  The  island 
was  laid  under  tribute,  and  this  tribute, 
often  extortionate  and  oppressive,  was 
exacted  by  military  colonists.  The  abi- 
lity of  thenaiives  to  pay  the  tribute,  was 
in  exact  proportion  to  their  industry  and 
2  their  prosperity.  The  true  policy  of  the 
\  conquerors  is  obvious.  The  veterans, 
who  were  established  at  convenient  places, 
were  as  expert  in  guiding  the  plough  as 
in  weilding  the  sword ;  and  they  set  be- 
fore the  Britons  an  example  of  the  me- 
thods and  advantages  of  agriculture.  In 
a  word,  the  Romans,  by  their  power, 
policy,  and  example,  so  efiectually  recon- 
ciled the  natives  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands,  that  this  island  became  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  provinces  of  the  empire  ; 
and  not  only  produced  wheat  enough  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  own  inhabitants, 
and  the  Roihan  troops,  but  afibrded  every 
year  a  great  surplus  for  exportation. 

The  profitable  results  of  this  improve- 
ment and  increase  of  agriculture,  are 
strikingly  set  forth  by  an  historian  of  the 
fourth  century.  "He  also  built  new 
granaries,"  says  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
of  the  Emperor  Julian,  "  into  which  he 
might  put  the  corn  [wheat]  usually 
brought  from  Britain.  And,"  he  continues, 
"the  same  Emperor  [AD.  369 J,  having 
collected  prodigious  quantities  of  timber 
from  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
built  a  fleet  of  eight  hundred  ships,  larger 
than  common  barks^  .which  he  sent  to  Bri- 
tain, to  bring  corn  from  thence.  When 
this  corn  arrived,  he  sent  it  up  the  Rhine 
in  boats,  and  furnished  the  inhabitants  of 
those  countries  and  towns,  which  had 
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been  plundered  by  the  enemy,  with  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  support  them  daring 
the  winter,  to  sow  their  land  in  the  spring, 
and  to  maintain  them  to  the  next  harvest." 
So  great  and  happy  are  the  effects  of  well 
directed  industry. 

Before  they  were  instructed  by  the 
Romans,  the  ancient  Britons  were  as  ig- 
norant of  gardening  as  of  husbandry. 
Like  the  ancient  Germans,  they  made  nie 
of  herbs  and  fruits,  but  they  were  sach 
as  grew  in  the  fields  without  cultivation. 
No  sooner  were  the  Romans  settled  in 
Britain,  than  they  began  to  plant  orchards 
and  cultivate  gardens,  and  found  by  ex- 
perience, according  to  Tacitus,  "That 
the  soil  and  climate  were  fit  for  all  kinds 
of  fruit  trees  except  the  vine  and  the 
olive  ;  "and  for  all  plants  and  vegetables, 
except  a  few  which  are  peculiar  to  hotter 
countries."  They  even  found  that  some 
parts  of  the  country  were  not  unfit  for 
vineyards,  and  obtained  permission  from 
the  Emperor  Probus,  AD.  27S,  to  plant 
vines  and  make  -wine  in  Britain.  This 
last  experiment  had  no  permanent  sne- 
cess. 

It  was  not  until  the  third  century,  that 
the  Roman  dominion  extended  to  the  Ca- 
ledonians, as  far  north  as  the  river  Clyde. 
This  people  had  lived  in  the  same  habits 
as  their  southern  neighbors  in  former 
times ;  and  their  beneficent  cooqaerors 
likewise  taught  them  to  abandon  their 
wandering  and  predatory  habits,  and  to 
cut  down  woods,  build  houses,  construct 
highways,  drain  marshes,  and  sow  and 
reap  the  fields  reclaimed  from  the  forest. 
To  return  to  the  first  century :  The  Roman 
policy  was  most  nobly  illustrated  in  Agri- 
cola.  "  That  the  Britons,"  says  Tacitus, 
**who  led  a  roaming  and  unsettled  life, 
and  were  easily  instigated  to  war  (for 
they  wereof  difierent  tribes,  frequently 
engaged  in  mutual  hostilities),  mi^ht  con- 
tract a  love  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  by 
being  accustomed  to  a  more  pleasant  way 
of  living,  he  exhorted  and  assisted  them 
to  build  houses,  temples,  and  market 
places ;  and  after  they  had  erected  all 
those  necessary  edifices,  they  proceeded 
to  build  others  for  ornament  and  plea- 
sure." 

From  this  time  almost  to  the  departure 
of  the  Romans  from  Britain,  AD.  449,  tbe 
inhabitants  advanced  in  all  the  arts  of 
civilization.  Every  Roman  colony  and 
free  city  was  a  little  Rome,  as  Agricola 
had  recommended.      The  country  bore 
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marks  alike  of  peaceful  occupation  and 
productive  labor. 

The  distaff  and  the  loom  are  adjuncts 
of  the  plough,  all  the  world  over ;  the  for- 
mer too,  in  the  early  ages,  were  the  spe- 
cial instruments  of  the  female  ^ex,  while 
the  latter  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
stronger  hand  of.  man.  Thus  woman 
became  a  help-meet  for  man,  and  his  in* 
telligent  partner.  The  inventions  of 
spinning  and  weaving  were  imputed  by 
the  Greeks  to  Minerva,  the  goddess  of 
wisdom ;  and  Solomon's  wise  woman  was 
one  who  understood  their,  uses.  •''The 
Britons,"  says  CsBsar,  *'  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country,  are  clothed  in  skins :" 
but  it  is  presumed  that  the  Belgic  colo- 
nists in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island, 
had  introduced  the  arts  of  dressing,  spin- 
ning, and  weaving  both  flax  and  wool, 
and  of  converting  the  cloth  so  produced 
to  the  clothing  of  human  beings.  The 
practice  of  agriculture  included  the  cuU 
tivation  of  flax  and  hemp  ;  and  the  very 
possession  of  these  articles  promoted  the 
arts  that  applied  them  to  use.  Domestic 
animals,  demanding  increased  cares  for 
new  services,  acquired  a  new  value,  and 
greater  beauty  and  vigor  j  in  short,  pro- 
perty in  eve  rything  became  tangible  and 
individual,  and,  of  course,  highly  prized 
by  its  owner. 

Agriculture  was  the  basis  of  all  these 
arts  and  comforts.  The  whole  course  of 
human  life  was  extended  and  ennobled. 
When  the  body  was  better  provided  for, 
the  mind  enlarge*^!  its  province ;  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge,  the  autho.rity  of 
law,  and  "  leisure  to  be  good,"  grew  out 
of  these  facilities;  then  literature  and 
religion  became  interpreters  of  God's 
providence,  expounders  of  man's  duties, 
and  promisers  of  better  th.ngs  than  the 
best  which  belong  to  time  and  sense. 


An  Affecting  Scene. — In  his  **  Twenty- 
Four  Years  in  the  Argentine  Republic," 
CoL  King  relates  the  following : — 

•*  There  were  two  brothers  in  one  of  our 
regiments,  who  were  natives  of  Santa  Fe, 
and  who  had  been  with  us  ever  since  I  en- 
tered the  service.  They  were  quite  young 
the  oldest  being  not  over  23  years  of  age, 
and  the  younger,  I  should  think,  less  than 
20.  Both  of  them  had  been  severely 
wounded  in  our  last  engagement,  and  the 
younger  lay  extended  upon  the  grass,  evi- 
dently dying.     His  brother,  whose  wound 


was  a  deep  sabre  cut  upon  his  thigh, 
was  unable,  both  from  the  nature  of  his 
wound  and  from  exhaustion,  to  stand,  but 
with  the  assistance  of  two  of  his  comrades 
he  had  been  carried  and  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  dying  youth;  there,  as  the  only 
means  in  his  power  of  alleviating  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  brother,  he  had  gathered  the 
grass  within  his  reach,  and  was  bathing  his 
parched  lips  with  the  cool  moisture  which 
it  contained." 


The  Steamship  Southerner. — This  ship, 
which  is  said  to  equal  any  of  the  Cunard 
ships,  in  good  qualities,  takes  her  place  in 
the  line  to  Charleston,  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember. She  is  described  fully  as  fol- 
lows : —  , 

*•  207  feet  in  length  from  stern  to  stern, 
thirty  feel  beam,  14  feet  depth  of  hold,  and 
measuring  800  tons.  Her  engine  made  by 
Suilman,  Allen  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  is  con- 
structed upon  the  most  approved  plan  of 
the  Enirlish  marine,  combined  with  all  the 
new  improvements  of  American  ingenuity. 
Her  wheels  are  of  iron,  31  feet  in  diameter 
7  1-2  feet  and  8  feet  stroke.     Her  cabins    ^ 

are  spacious  and  elegantly  coiitrived. Her    [ 

state  rooms  are  of  mahogany,  ornamented  i 
with  white  enamel.  She  is  ship-rigged, 
and  was  built  by  an  association  of  N.  York 
and  Charleston  merchants,  expressly  to  ply 
between  these  ports.  She  is  commanded 
by  Capt.  M.  Berry,  who  has  been  28  years 
in  the  Charleston  trade.  She  has  berths  for 
105  passengers." 


Anthracite. — Experiment  proves  that 
the  Anthracites  are  wbrth  raor§  than  double 
the  same  weight  of  Nova  Scotia  coal,  for 
generating  steam,  and  therefore  that  the 
difference  in  price,  if  any,  is  no  compensa- 
tion for  the  difference  in  value.  The  great 
superiority  of  the  anthracites  results  not 
entirely,  if  chiefly,  from  the  superior  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  they  produce ;  but  in 
part  at  least,  from  the  superior  facility  with 
which  the  heat  of  the  anthracites  is  brought 
into  action.  The  vast  quantity  of  smoke 
and  gas  which  are  emitted  from  bituminous 
coal  carries  off  with  them  a  great  quantity 
of  heat,  and  requires  the  fire  to  be  placed 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  boiler,  by 
which  a  larger  volume  of  air  is  brought 
between  the  fire  and  the  boiler ;  and  as  air 
is  a  non-conductor,  this  circumstance  em- 
barrasses the  heal  which  remains, — Select 
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PREACHING   BUNGALOW  AT   BATTICOTTA. 


About  two  hundred  years  ago  (says 
the  T)sy-Spriog),  the  Jesuits  had  many 
conrerts  in  Ceylon  ;  they  also  had  a  num- 
ber of  churches,  built  of  coral,  stone  or 
brick,  in  the  northern  proTioce  of  the 
island.  Seven  of  these  churches  are  now 
used  as  places  of  public  worship  by  our 
missionaiies,  one  of  which  is  atBatticotta. 
For  a  Dumber  of  years,  however,  before 
this  buildine  was  occupied,  the  mission- 
Kries  held  their  meetings  in  a  preaching 
bungalow,  erected  for  the  purpose.  A 
rery  good  idea  of  this  bungalow  may  be 
obuiued  from  the  foregoing  engraving. 
It  was  capable  of  accommodating  about 
live  hundred  persons.  The  floor  was 
made  of  earth,  pounded  hard ;  oit  this 
mats  were  spread,  and  upon  these  the  ne- 
tires  were  accustomed  to  sit,  while  lis- 
tening to  the  word  of  God.  The  old 
bungalow  has  since  been  taken  down ; 
but  this  engraving  is  an  interesting  memo- 
rial of  a  place  where  the  American  mis- 
sionaries— Poor,  Meigs,  Winslow,  Scnd- 
der,  Spaulding,  Woodward — madeknown 
the  gospel  in  the  infancy  of  the  mission. 

Pauchah  Gums. — It  is  not,  perhaps, 
I  generally  known,  that  this  description  of 
I  artillery,  which  bears  the  name  of  a  French 
'  General,  is,  in  fact,  the  invention  of  an 
[  American  olUcer,  Col.  Bumford.  In  a 
,  __.e  to  Lieutenant  Hallock's  work  on 
I  Military  Art  and  Science,  just  published 
I  by  Appleton  k  Co.,  (psge  280),  the  case 
t  thus  stated:— 

These  pieces  [Paixhamguns,orColum- 


biads]  were  first  invented  by  Col.  B-» 
ford,  of  the  United  States  army,  and  used  ( 
in  the  war  of  1812.  1'he  liimensions  of  { 
these  guns  were  first  taken  into  Europe  / 
by  a  young  French  officer,  and  thus  fell  { 
into  the  hands  of  Col.  Paixham,  who  im-  ) 
mediately  introduced  them  to  the  French  ) 
service.  They  were,  by  this  means,  first  ' 
made  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  ) 
received  the  name  of  the  person  who  first  I 
introduced  them  into  European  service,  ) 
rather  than  the  name  of  the  original  in-  <  ' 
ventor.  All  these  facts  ere  so  fully  sus-  J 
ceptible  of  proof,  that  the  Europeans  now  < 
acknowledge  themselves  indebted  to  us  > 
for  the  invention  ;  even  Cen.  Paixhsm  ( 
gives  up  all  claim  to  originating  his  guns,  7 
and  limits  himself  lo  certain  improve-  I 
ments  which  he  introduced  The  origi-  | 
nal,  which  was  invented  by  Col.  MumfonI,  | 
and  whose  dimensions  were  carried  to  t 
Gen.  Paixham  in  France,  is  now  lying  at  } 
the  ordnsnce  depot  in  New  York  harbor.  ( 
SeUcled.  i 


in   At  a' 

miles  an  hour.  Wild  geese  can  travel  it  j 
the  rate  of  90  miles  an  hour,  tb*  , 
common  crow  can  flySS  miles,  and  swil- 
lows  92  miles  an  hour.  It  is  said  thtta  « 
falcon  was  discovered  at  Malta,  24  honrs  < 
afier  the  departure  of  Henry  IV.  ' 
Fontainbleau.  If  true,  this  bird  i — 
hsve  flown  for  24  hours  at  the  rate  of  !>7  ( 
miles  an  hour,  not  allowing  him  to  rest  a  f 
moment  during  the  whole  time.  < 
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INDIAN  TOTEMS 


Tbibae  fignrei  are  among  those  used  by 
the  Ogibwxya,  u  marks  of  their  families 
or  tribea.  Rude,  and  truly  fantastic  or 
ancouth  aa  they  often  are,  they  are  re- 
garded a«  objects  of  great  importance  by 
the  ignorant  and  superstitioua  red  meo, 
whose  curious  and  complex  religious  sys- 
tem is  interwoven  with  the  circumstancee 
of  conmoD  life,  in  a  thoaaand  ways  rarely 
Bospeeted  by  the  stranger,  and  bave  great 
influence  on  their  actions  as  well  as  theit 
judgment. 

All  the  Ojibwaya  have  their  totems,  or 
fotnily  names,  answering  to  coats  of  arna 


in  other  ports  of  the  world.    They  are  ( 

designated  by   rude   figures,    drawn  on  , 

many  of  their  utensils,  and  sometimes  ' 
tattooed  on  their  arms  and  legs,  and  paint- 
ed on  their  bufiklo  skins  and  blankets. 

The    Ojibways   seem    to    regard    those  I 

who  possess  the  same  totem,  as  in  some  | 

sense  related  to  each  other,  so  that  they  i 

may  noTer  intermarry,  nor  appear  to  eacn  i 

other  as  straDgera.    They  oelieva  after  j 

death  all  having  tbe  same  name  are  ga-  i 

thered  into  one  camp  in  the  land  of  their  ( 

fathers.    When  an  Indian  makea  his  jour-  J 

nay  tp  the  land  of  souls,  he  must  travel  < 
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til  he  reaches  the  camp  of  those  bearing 
the  same  totem  as  himself.  Hence  at 
theirgraves,  as  they  bring  out  their  friends 
for  burial,  they  sometimes  implore  the 
deceas'd  to  remember  them  when  ho 
reaches  the  end  of  his  journey,  to  watch 
for  those  who  linger  behind,  and  come 
to  meet  them  when  they  arrive,  and  con- 
duct them  to  the  home  and  camp  of  their 
farthers. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  thrown  much  light 
upon  this  and  collateral  points,  of  Indian 
history  ;  and  the  readers  of  his  aboriginal 
Tales  must  remember,  that  the  heroes  are 
sometimes  represented  as  regarding  their 
totems,  and  even  the  objects  represented 
by  them,  with  a  reverence  approaching 
idolatry.  The  following  comprehensive 
account  of  totems  is  in  "  Oneota,"  No.  3, 
p.  172,  a  late  work  of  Mr.  S.»  to  which 
we  have  been  before  indebted  for  several 
interesting  extracts : — 

"  This  word  is  frequently  heard  in  con- 
versation on  the  frontiers,  and  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  writings  of  tourists 
and  others.  It  is  derived  from  odanuh, 
the  Ojibwa-Algonquin  name  for  a  town, 
H'nce,  neen  dodam,  my  townsfellow,  or 
mark-fellow.  The  term  is  applied  to  fe- 
males as  well  as  males.  In  pronouncing 
the  word  dodam,  an  English  ear  will  na- 
turally substitute  i*s  for  (fs,  and  as  the  a 
in  this  word  is  sometimes  pronounced 
short,  it  has  been  insensibly  converted  or 
corrupted  into  short  e. 

**  It  would  appear,  from  this  etymology, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  consisted 
originally  of  persons  of  the  same  family, 
or  faniily  name,  and  consequently  em- 
ployed the  same  personal  symbol,  picture, 
badge,  or  mark.  The  symbol  became,  at 
once,  the  evidence  of  consanguiniiy  5  and 
it  is  a  species  of  evidence  which  wc  ob- 
serve to  be  daily  acknowledged  by  them, 
even  in  cases  where  tradition  has  failed 
to  preserve  all  knowledge  of  the  fact. 
Hence  the  importance  of  totems.  They 
serve  to  denote  the  family  stock  or  clan. 
How  far  this  institution  extends  amonor 
the  American  tribes  is  not  well  ascertain- 
ed. It  prevails  universally  amoni^'st  the 
tribes  of  the  Algonquin-Lenapee  family. 


» 


The  first  printing  done  in  America  waf 
by  Samuel  Green,  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

De  Witt  Clinton  was  bom  in  Orange 
county,  N.  Y. ;  died  Feb.  II,  1828. 

Sound  is  projected  through  the  air  at 
the  rate  of  1,14*2  feet  per  second. 


From  "  Algeria  and  Tunif,  in  1845.    By  Capt 
J.  Clark  Kennedy."    2  vol?. 


) 


! 


(Concluded  from  page  478.) 

As  they  passed  overhead,  a  ball  fired  into 
their  midst  changed  the  direction  of  their 
flight,  and  as  each  bird  turned  from  its ) 
course  the  beautiful  crimson  of  its  glossy  ^ 
plumage  shone  more  brilliant  than  before; 
then,  after  circling  twice  round,  each  time 
higher  and  high^T,  as  if  unwilling  to  leave  } 
a  favorite  spot,  they  darted  off  in  adirect  ; 
line  towards  another  of  the  lakes  some  ' 
miles  disfant.     We  fired  a  few  shots  at  ' 
the  water-fowl  scattered  over  the  lakes  \ 
in  great  number,  but  they  were  shy,  and  i 
very  little  execution   was  done  among 
them.     On  the  way  back  to  the  doaar,  \ 
several  birds  of  the  bustard  species  were  : 
fallen  in  with,  and  three  shot.''  ; 

Returning  from  this  interesting  ramble, 
the  English  gentleman  found  no  want  of  ^ 
diversion,  since  the  wedding  festivities  ; 
afore-mentioned  had  not  yet  come  to  an  \ 
end,  and  their  discretion  in  scrupulously  j 
abstaining  from  prying  and  peeping,  was  ) 
rewarded  by  an  invitation  to  the  ball :—  ] 

"A  curtain  drawn  across  the  door  of  ) 
the  tent  concealed  the  bride,  who  closely 
veiled,  sat  within,  surrounded  by  women.  } 
On  the  outside,  between  four  and  five  ; 
hundred  people  were  collected,  and  a  ) 
clear  spare  was  kept  in  the  middle  for  the  1 
dancers  by  two  men  with  drawn  swords,  ^ 
who  vigorously  applied,  right  and  left,  j 
the  flat  of  the  blade  to  all  who  pressed  ; 
too  forward.  On  one  side  of  the  ring 
squatted  the  band,  consisting  of  two  men, 
with  instruments  like  flageolets,  and  a  J 
drummer  who  occasionally  accompanied 
the  music  with  his  voice.  In  the  centre  j 
was  a  middle-aged  woman,  dressed  in  the 
usual  dark  blue  cotton  garments,  but  deck-  \ 
ed  with  all  her  ornaments— ear-rings,  ) 
bracelets,  and  a  necklace,  to  which  sutt-  s 
dry  charms  and  amulets,  teeth  of  wijd  J 
beasts,  verses  of  the  Koran  sewn  up  in  j 
little  bags,  and  various  other  odds  and  | 
end^,  considered  as  protections  from  the  ) 
evil  eye,  were  suspended;  a  large  circo-  ^ 
lar  broach  of  silver  or  white  metal  (the  J 
same  in  form  as  those  used  by  the  Scotch  I 
Highlanders)  confined  the  loose  foWs  ,. 
across  her  bosom ;  and  a  small  looking*  . 
glass  set  in  metal,  dangled  conveni^^ntiy  / 
at  the  end  of  a  string  of  suflficient  length  , 
to  allow  of  her  admiring  her  charms  in  j 
detail.  Her  face  was  uncovered,  and  bet  v 
features  were  harsh  and  disagreeable, 
except  the  eyes,  which  were  large  aid  ) 
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expressiye^  with  that  pecaliar  lustrous 
appearance,  given  by  the  use  of  mineral 
paint.  Her  feet  were  hardly  visible  from 
the  length  of  her  dress,  and  her  finger- 
nails, together  with  the  palms  of  her 
hands,  were  stained  with  henna.  As  soon 
as  we  had  taken  our  stand  in  the  front 
row,  the  music,  which  had  ceased  for  a 
few  minutes,  struck  up,  and  the  lady  in 
the  midst  commenced  her  performances  i 
inclining  her  head  languishingly  from 
side  to  side,  she  beat  time  with  her  feet, 
raising  each  foot  alternately  from  the 
ground  with  a  jerking  action,  as  if  she 
had  been  standing  on  a  hot  floor,  at  the 
same  time  twisting  about  her  body,  with 
a  slow  movement  of  the  hands  and  arms. 
Several  others  succeeded  her,  and  danced 
in  the  same  style  with  an  equal  want  of 
grace.  A  powerful  inducement  to  exert 
themselves  was  not  wanting,  for  one  of 
them  more  than  once  received  some  tol- 
erably severe  blows,  both  from  a  stick 
and  the  flat  of  the  sword ;  what  the  rea- 
son was  I  do  not  know,  but  suppose  that 
either  she  was  lazy  or  danced  badly. 

"While  the  dancing  was  going  en  the 
spectators  were  not  idle ;  armed  with 
guns,  pistols,  and  blunderbusses  with 
enormous  bell  mouths,  an  irregular  fire 
was  kept  up.  Advancing  a  step  or  two 
into  the  circle,  so  as  to  show  ofl*  before 
the  whole  party,  an  Arab  would  present 
his  weapon  at  a  friend  opposite,  throwing 
himself  into  a  graceful  attitude,  then  sud- 
denly dropping  the  muzzle  at  the  instant 
of  pulling  the  trigger,  the  charge  struck 
the  ground  close  to  the  feet  of  the  person 
aimed  at.  After  each  report  the  women 
set  up  a  long  continued  shrill  cry  of  lu-iu^ 
bi'luy  and  the  musicians  redoubled  their 
eflbrts.  The  advance  of  one  man  is  usu- 
ally the  signal  for  others  to  come  forward 
at  the  same  time,  all  anxious  to  surpass 
their  friends  and  neighbors  in  dexterity 
and  grace.  Ten  or  a  dozen  men  being 
crowded  into  a  small  space,  sometimes 
not  more  than  six  paces  wide,  brandish- 
ing their  arms,  and,  excited  by  the  mimic 
combat,  firing  often  at  random,  it  19  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  accidents  happen 
occasionally  to  the  actors  or  bystanders." 


Ninety-seven  persons  out  of  every  hun- 
dred, who  gain  their  livelihood  by  trade, 
die  insolvent. 

Merino  sheep  were  first  introduced 
into  this  country  in  1802,  by  Robert  Liv- 
ingston. 


JENNER  AND  VACXJINATION. 

No  more  fatal  or  formidable  disease 
has  ever  scourged  the  human  race  than 
one — now  happily  becoming  the  subject 
for  history — the  smallpox.  Authori- 
tative evidence  has  of  late  years  been 
adduced  to  show  that  it  existed  in  the 
Mosaic  period,  and  in  China  it  has  been 
known  from  the  earliest  ages.  Most  of 
the  fearful  plagues  which  from  time  to 
time,  on  various  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface,  have  swept  myriads  into  untime- 
ly graves,  were  no  other  than  devastating 
visitations  of  this  dreadful  disease ;  and 
even  pursuing  its  ordinary  course,  it  car- 
ried off  one  in  fourteen  of  all  that  were 
born.  In  Ceylon,  whenever  it  broke  out, 
entire  villages  were  abandoned;  and  in 
Thibet,  on  one  occasion,  the  capital  was 
deserted  for  three  whole  years.  In  the 
Russian  empire,  two  millions  of  human 
beings  died  of  small-pox  in  twelve 
months.  Bernouilli  calculated  that  fif- 
teen millions  fell  victims  to  it  every 
twenty-five  years,  taking  the  whole 
world,  or  six  hundred  thousand  annually, 
of  which  number  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  were  estimated 
for  Europe  alone.  And  to  come  down  to 
more  recent  times,  the  readers  of  Mr. 
Catlin's  work  on  the  Indians  of  North 
America  will  remember  the  terrible  ac- 
counts of  the  destruction  of  whole  tribes 
by  this  deadly  malady.  Regarded  as  in- 
evitable, it  came  also  to  be  considered  as 
irremediable,  and  the  world  submitted  to 
its  ravages  as  a  calamity  of  fate.  In 
1714,  Dr.  Timoni  of  Constantinople  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  subject ;  and  to  the 
stood  sense,  courage  and  influence  of 
Lady  of  M.  W.Montagu,  who  caused  her 
son  to  be  inoculated  in  the  Turkish 
capital  by  Mr.  Maitland,  surgeon  to  the 
embassy,  England  is  indebted  for  the 
counteracting  practice.  In  1722,  her 
daughter  was  inoculated  in  this  country 
by  the  same  gentleman ;  and  the  method 
was  generally  adopted  until  174*0,  when 
it  had  fallen  nearly  into  disuse ;  but  fa- 
vorable accounts  coming  from  abroad,  it 
was  again  revived;  and,  to  propagate 
the  salutary  modification,  the  then 
Princess  of  Wales  caused  two  of  her 
daughters  to  be  inoculated.  The  new 
remedy,  however,  met  with  great  op- 
position. 

The  infected  were  not  kept  separate 
from  others  ;  and  an  inoculation  always 
produced  the  true  disease  in  its  usual  in- 
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fectious  form,  it  became  inore  widely 
disseminated,  and  the  mortality  fright- 
fully increased.  In  the  year  1800,  it 
broke  out  no  less  than  twenty  times  in 
the  Channel  fleet  alone  ;  and  the  records 
of  the  Asylum  for  the  Indigent  Blind 
showed  that  three  fourths  of  those  re- 
lieved lost  their  sight  from  smalUpox. 
Its  victims  in  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
forty-five  thousand  annually ;  and  the 
celebrated  La  Condamine,  pleading  for 
the  adoption  of  a  remedy  in  France,  said, 
*'La  petite  v6role  nous  J^cime." — The 
small-pox  decimates  us."  Such  were  the 
fatal  effects  of  a  disease  described  by 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  even  in  those  who  re- 
covered, as  "  the  very  next  degree  to  ab- 
solute rottenness,  putrefaction,  and  death 
itself." 

The  world  was  in  this  distressing  con- 
dition when  a  remedy  at  once  mild, 
harmless,  and  effectual,  j^rst  attracted 
the  attention  of  Jenner,  then  a  young 
man  pursuing  his  studies  under  a  prac- 
titioner at  Sodbury,  in  Gloucestersnire ; 
where  the  subject  of  small-pox  being  in 
the  presence  of  a  country  girl  who  came 
for  advice,  ^he  exclaimed,  ^^  I  cannot  take 
that  disease,  for  I  have  had  cow-pox." 
"  This  incident  rivetted  the  attention  of 
Jenner.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
popular  notion,  which  was  not  at  all  un- 
common in  the  district,  had  been  brought 
home  to  him  with  force  and  influence. 
Most  happily,  the  impression  then  made 
was  never  effaced.  Young  as  he  was, 
and  insufficiently  acquainted  wiih  any  of 
the  laws  of  physiology  or  pathology,  he 
dwelt  with  deep  interest  on  the  com- 
munication which  had  been  casually 
made  to  him  by  a  peasant,  and  partly 
foresaw  the  vast  consequences  involved 
in  so  remarkable  a  phenomenon."  Pos- 
sessing much  patience  and  firmness  of 
purpose,  Jenner  was  willing  to  wait  the 
fruition  of  his  ideas :  and  contented  him- 
self at  first  with  speaking  of  the  prophy- 
lactic virtues  ot  the  cow-pt>x  among  his 
friends,  which  he  recommended  them  to 
investigate.  But  they  treated  it  as  an 
idle  notion ;  and  as  he  persisted  in  bring- 
ing it  before  them,  they  threatened  to 
expel  him  from  their  society,  ^*  if  he  con- 
tinued to  harass  them  with  so  unprofita- 
ble a  subject." 

Jenner  was  fortunate  in  possessing  the 
friendship  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter, 
under  whom  he  had  studied  in  London, 
and  to  whom  he  commnnicated  his  views. 


The  reply  of  the  ffreat  anatomist  w^ 
ported  and  stimulated  his  courage— 
^^Dont  think,  but  trff;  be  patient,  be  ac* 
curate."  He  knew  how  to  wait,  h 
1775,  Jiis  ideas  and  prospects  began  to 
assupfie  a  definite  form:  he  foresaw 
sometbiog  of  the  gipeat  work  before  him. 
To  one  of  (lis  friepds,  to  whom  he  hid 
explained  his  theory,  he  said,  '*•  I  have  en- 
trusted a  nqost  inoportant  matter  to  yoa, 
which  I  firmly  believe  will  prove  of  et* 
sential  benefit  to  \he  human  race."  He 
vaccinated  his  own  son  on  three  difiereot 
occasions.  Many  years,  however,  elapsed 
before  he  had  opportunity  of  completing 
his  experiments,  is  the  course  of  which 
a  formidable  obstacle  was  encountered: 
he  fpund  that  cow-pox  was  not,  in  every 
case,  an  effectual  preventive  of  the 
small-pox.  This  led  him  to  discover  the 
true  from  the  spurious  vaccine  matter ; 
of  which  the  former  alone  produces  aoj 
specific  action  on  the  constitatioo. 
Though  this  disappointed,  it  did  not  dis- 
courage him.  He  investigated  the  facts, 
and  arrived  at  last  at  the  true  explanation. 
He  talked  of  it ;  wrote  of  it  to  his 
friends ;  and  it  was  mentioned  in  Londoii 
in  17^8  by  medical  professors  in  their 
lectures. 

In  1798,  he  published  the  result  of  his 
.  observasions  in  a  quarto  of  about  seventy 
pages,  in  which  he  gave  details  of 
twenty-three  cases  of  successful  vaccins*" 
tion  on  individuals^  to  whom  it  was  aAe^ 
wards  found  to  be  impossible  to  comipa* 
nicate  the  small-pox  either  by  contagion 
or  inoculation. 

The  publication  of  this  work,  so  mo- 
destly and  temperately  written,  imnw- 
diately  excited  the  .  greatest  attention. 
In  the  same  vear  the  author  had  occasion 
to  visit  London,  where,  during  his  stsy 
of  nearly  three  months,  he  could  not 
meet  with  a  single  person  willing  to  come 
forward  to  test  the  experiment.  Two 
ladies,  whose  names  are  deserving  oc 
record — Lady  Ducie,  and  the  Counten 
of  Berkeley — ^broke  through  the  pwjn- 
dices  of  the  day,  and  caused  their  chil- 
dren to  be  vaccinated.  The  countenance 
and  cooperation  of  the  higher  classes  of 
London  were  in  great  part  secured  hy  the 
instrumentality  of  Mr.  Knight,  inspector- 
general  of  military  hospitals :  and  it  «?• 
peared  that  females  were  most  conspio- 
ous  in  the  good  work ;  arising,  prohahly, 
fropi  their  natural  anxiety  as  mothers  for 
the  safety  of  their  offspring. 
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Many  eminent  profestional  men  now 
appeared  to  favor  his  views,  while  others 
received  them  with  derision  and  distrust. 
Experiments  were  made  at  the  Small-pox 
Hospital  in  London,  which  proved  most 
disastrous  to  the  infant  cause ;  as,  from 
want  of  care,  the  true  variolous  matter, 
as  Jenner  expressed  it,  was  ^'  contami-. 
naied''  with  small-pox,  and  differed  in 
effect  but  very  slightly  from  the  real 
disease.  This  drew  upon  him  the  indig- 
nation of  the  metropolitan  practitioners : 
who,  however,  as  it  was  afterwards  es- 
tablished, had  been  actually  dissemination 
the  tainted  n^atter  over  many  parts  of 
England  and  the  continent. 

In  1799,  Dr.  Woodville,  a  physician  of 
London,  published  a  report  throwing 
doubts  on  the  real  efficacy  of  vaccina- 
tion, which  tended  to  check  the  high  ex- 
pecUtions  that  had  been  formed  of  it. 
ft  had  been  intimated  to  Jenner,  that  if 
he  wonld  settle  in  London,  he  might  com- 
mand a  practice  of  jB  10,000  per  annuni. 
He  observes,  in  his  reply,  "  Shall  I,  who, 
even  in  the  morning  of  my  days,  sought 
the  lowly  and  sequestered  paths  of  life — 
the  valley,  and  not  the  mountain — shall 
L  now  my  evening  is  fast  approaching, 
hold  myself  up  as  an  object  for  fortune 
and  for  fame!" — ChambtT^i  Journal, 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Importation  of  Pure  Bred  Merino  Sheep. 
—It  will  be  recollected  we  published  in  the 
Agriculturist  of  last  year,  that  Mr.  John  A. 
Taintor,  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  bad  sailed  for  £ng. 
land  in  the  month  of  May.  with  a  view  of 
making  a  general  tour  in  Europe ;  and  that  a 
paramount  object  with  him  during  his  ab- 
sence would  be  the  inspection  ot  the  best  fine- 
wooled  flocks  of  France,  Germany,  and  Spain, 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  sonie  choice  ani- 
mals from  ifaem  for  imporiation  into  the 
United  States.  We  know  no  man  in  Amer- 
ica so  well  qualified  to  make  these  selections 
as  Mr.  Taintor ;  for  his  father  was  largely  in- 
terested in  the  early  importations  of  Spanish 
Merinos,  and  their  subsequent  breeding ;  and 
the  son  was  with  him  in  the  same  occupation 
from  boyhood,  followed  up  by  extensive  deal- 
ings in  wool  from  that  time  to  the  present. 
In  this  way  he  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ani- 
roals^  and  the  best .  method  ot  rearing  and 
breeding  them,  together  with  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  wants  of  the- manufac- 
turers, and  that  quality  and  style  of  wool 
most  suitable  for  their  general*  purposes. 
Thus  qualified  to  make  selections,  Mr.  Taintor 
has  spent  about  fifteen  months  m  looking  over 
the  government  and  private  flocks  m  the  north 
snd  south  of  France,  and  among  the  Pyre- 


nees ;  in  the  mountains  and  plains  of  Spain  ; 
and  in  Saxony,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  includ- 
ing Bohemia  and  Moravia.  All  this  was 
done  under  peculiarly  favorable  circumstances, 
and  such  as  are  not  soon  likely  to  occur  to 
any  one  again.  The  result  is,  from  these 
flocks,  he  has  been  permitted  to  choose  such 
shet^p  as  he  wanted.  Four  Saxon  bucks  and 
four  ewes  ol  his  selection,  from  the  Elec- 
toral and  the  equally  celebrated  Baron  de 
Spreck's  flocks,  came  out  in  the  ship  Atlantic, 
from  Bremen,  for  Mr.  Scoville,  oi  Connecticut.  ' 
a  notice  of  which  we  give  at  pages  198  and 
203  of  our  current  volume ;  and  three  Merino 
bucks  and  twenty-three  ewes  arrived  with 
him  in  the  ship  Patrick  Henry,  Capt.  Delano, 
from  Liverpool,  on  the  1st  ol  August  last. 

Although  we  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
seeing  these  sheep  on  board  ship  after  their 
arrival,  and  again  when  transferred  lo  the 
steamboat  for  Hartford,  yet  this  was  not  suffix 
cient  to  satisfy  us ;  accordingly,  after  they 
had  been  at  home  about  a  fortnight,  we  went 
on  there  tp  examine  them  more  particularly, 
and  see  them  shorn,  they  havmg  come  out 
with  iheir  fleeces  on. 

These  sheep  show  great  vigor  of  constitu- 
tion, and  are  remarkably  well  formed,  with 
enormous  dewlaps  and  folds  all  over  the  car- 
cass. Their  fleeces  sre  very  close,  thickly 
covering  the  head  and  legs  as  well  as  the 
body,  and  are  uncommonly  even,  the  wool 
being  nearly  as  good  on  the  flanks  as  on  the 
shoulders,  while  its  felting  properties  are  un- 
surpassed. In  fineness  of  quality  it  is  equal 
to  the  best  American  Merino. 

If  Mr.  Taintor's  time  and  travelling  ex- 
penses be  taken  into  consideration,  the  cost 
of  these  sheep  would  be  enormous.  He  has 
not  been  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  this 
importation  with  a  view  of  making  money 
from  it,  but  to  please  himself. — Amtr.  Agr, 

Symptoms  oj  Disease  in  Animals. — A  fnll 
and  frequent  pulse,  loss  of  appetite,  dejected 
head,  and  a  languid  or  watery  eye,  with  a 
disposition  to  lie  down  in  a  dark  or  shady 
place,  sre  certain  marks,  in  all  brute  animals, 
of  one  of  the  most  frequent  diseases  with 
which  they  are  affected— that  is,  the  fever. 
The  watery  eye,  an  inability  to  bark,  or  bark- 
ing with  a  stertorious  hoarseness,  indicate 
the  approach  of  madness  in  the  dog.  The 
elevation  of  the  hair  on  the  back  of  a  cat,  and 
its  not  falling  upon  its  feet,  when  thrown 
from  a  moderate  height,  are  the  premonitory 
signs  oi^that  disease,  which  has  so  long  proved 
fatal  to  that  species  of  animal  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  The  tail  of  a  horse  losing  its 
regularity  of  motion  from  side  to  side,  indi- 
cates that  he  is  indisposed,  and  the  part  m 
which  his  disease  is  seated  is  pointed  out  by 
one  of  his  ears  inclining  backwards  to  the  side 
affected.  The  seat  of  disease  in  the  abdo- 
men, where  the  signs  are  concealed,  may  be 
known  by  pressing  the  hand  upon  his  whole 
belly.  When  the  diseased  part  is  pressed,  he 
will  manifest  marks  of  pain. — Am,  Agr, 
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PRESERVATION  OF  APPLES. 

Apples  iniended  to  be  preserved  for  wiaier 
and  spring  use,  should  remain  upon  the  trees 
uniil  quite  ripe,  which  usually  takes  place 
at  the  coming  of  the  tirst  heavy  frosts.  They 
should  then  he  plucked  from  the  trees  by 
hand,  in  a  fair  day,  and  packed  up  immedi- 
ately in  casks,  in  alternate  layers  of  dry  sand, 
plaster,  chaff,  saw-dust,  or  bran,  and  conyey- 

^   ed  to  A  cool  dry  place,  as  soon  as  possible. 

J  The  sand  or  saw-dust  may  be  dried  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  or  may  be  baked  in  an  oven 
at  th^  time  required  to  be  used.  The  peculiar 
advantages  arising  from  packing  apples  in 
Band,  are  explained  and  commented  upon  as 
follows,  by  the  laie  Mr.  Webster,  author  of 
the  "  American  Dictionary  ot  the  English 
Language,"  "1st,  The  sand  keeps  the  ap- 
ples from  the  air.  which  is  essential  to  their 
preservation ;  2d,  The  sand  checks  the  eva- 
poration or  perspiration  of  the  apples,  thus  pre- 
serving in  them  iheir  full  flavor— at  the  same 
time  any  moisture  yielded  by  the  apples  is 
absorbed  by  the  sand— so  that  the  apples  are 
Itept  dry,  and  all  musiiness  is  prevented.  My 
pippins,  in  May  and  June,  are*  as  fresh  as 
when  first  picked.  Even  the  ends  of  the 
stems  look  as  if  just  separated  from  the 
twigs;  3d,  The  sand  is  equally  a  preserva- 
tive from  frost,  rats,  &c.  But  after  the  ex- 
treme heat  ot  June  takes  place,  all  apples 
speedily  lose  their  flavor,  and  become  in- 
sipid."—^mer.  Agr, 

APPLICATION  OF  GYSUM  OR  PLAS- 
TER OF  PARIS. 

Ground  plaster,  applied  as  a  fertilizer,  is  so 
well  known,  and  its  properties  and  uses  »o 
well  established,  that  it  is  presumed  that  most 
intelligent  farmers  are  perfectly  acquainted 
with  everything  concerning  it.  It  is  exten- 
sively used,  and  is  very  advantageous  to  clo. 
xety  beans,  peas,  turnips,  cabbages,  &c. ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  answer  so  well  on  natu- 
ral meadows,  for  grain  crops,  nor  on  wet,  or 
very  poor  lands,  containing  but  little  vegeta- 
ble matter,  nor  is  it  thought  to  be  of  much 
use  in  places  approximate  to  the  sea.  It  is 
extensively  used  in  composts  in  barn-yards 
and  stables,  and  in  neutralizing  decayed  or 
putrescent  substances,  in  vaults,  dirty  tanks, 
&c. ;  and  is  advaiiiageously  employed  with 
greeu  manuies,  and  as  a  top-dressing  of  rot- 
ted manure  or  compost,  to  which  it  gives 
remarkable  activity. 

The  quantity  of  gypsum  used  per  acre  va- 
ries from  halt  a  bushel  to  five  bushels,  depend- 
ing upon  the  quantum  of  substances  in  the 
ground  on  which  the  component  parts  of  the 
gypsum  operate,  or  are  by  them  operated 
upon.  In  proportion  as  these  are  scarce  or 
abundant,  the  effects  are  produced  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  And  when  they  are  exhaust- 
ed, or  where  they  do  not  exist,  no  quantity 
whatever  will  produce  any  agricultural  beri- 
eQt.  If  a  greater  quantity  be  used,  than  is 
required  to  exhaust  the  subjects  oi  its  opera* 
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tion,  the  excess  will  remain  inert  and  inactive 
until  new  subjects  call  forth  its  powers.  Still 
the  gypsum  remaining  in  the  soil,  on  a  renew- 
ed application  of  any  animal,  or  vegetable 
matter,  will  operate,  but  less  powerfully, 
although  it  may  have  remamed  ia  the  ground 
for  years.  Therefore,  small  quantities,  by 
frequent  applications,  are  much  the  best,  not- 
withstanding the  excess,  if  applied  too  pro- 
fusely, or  beyond  what  the  substances  in  the 
earth  require,  will  remain  in  its  original  state 
of  composition. — Amer,  Agr, 


Bkst  Timb  to  Prune  Peach  Trees. — The 
most  suitable  time  for  pruning  the  peach,  as 
well  as  for  most  other  kinds  of  stone-fruit,  is 
in  autumn,  just  as  the  leaves  begin  to  fall, 
when  the  sap  is  in  a  downward  motion.  At 
this  period,  a  more  perfect  cicatrization  takes 
place,  than  when  the  trees  are  pnmed  in  win- 
ter or  spring. — Amer,  Agr, 


RECEIPTS. 

Tomato  Catsup. — Take  foor  gallons  of 
peeled  tomatoes,  four  table  spoons  full  of  salt, 
foilr  do.  of  allspice,  a  half  table  spoon  full  of 
black  pepper,  three  table  spoons  full  of  mus- 
tard.— Grind  these  articles  and  simmer  them 
slowly  in  sharp  vinegar,  in  a  pewter  basin, 
three  or  four  hours ;  and  then  strain  through 
a  wire  seive  and  bottle  clote.  It  may  be  u^ 
in  two  weeks  but  improves  much*  by  age. 
Use  enough  vinegar  to  make  a  half  gallon  of 
liquor  when  the  process  is  over. — P/ttl,  Sat, 
Courier, 


To  make  Tomato  Omelet. — Take  a  stew- 
pan  and  melt  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
nutmeg.  Mince  up  an  onion  very  fine,  and 
fry  it  until  quite  brown.  Add  ten  peeled 
tomatos,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  stir 
them  until  cooked  to  a  soft  pulp.  Then  stir 
in  four  beaten  eggs,  until  the  underside  of  the 
mass  becomes  brown.  Lay  a  plate  on  top, 
turn  the  pan  upside  down,  and  the  dish  is 
ready  for  the  table. 

Tomato  Marmalade, — Gather  full-grown 
tomatos  while  quite  green.  Take  out  the 
stems  and  stew  them  until  soft,  then  rub  them 
through  a  seive,  put  the  pulp  over  the  fire, 
season  highly  with  pepper,  salt,  ^nd  pow- 
dered cloves,  and  let  it  stew  until  quite  thick. 
The  article  will  keep  well,  and  is  excellent 
for  seasoning  gravies. 

French  Mode  of  Cooking  Tomatos. — Cut 
ten  or  a  dozen  tomatoes  into  quarters,  and 
put  them  inio  a  sauce-pan  with  four  sliced 
onions,  a  little  parsley,  thyme,  one  clove,  and 
a  quarter  oi  a  pound  of  butter.  Set  the  pan 
over  the  flr^  stir  the  mixture  occasionally  for 
three-fourths  of  an  hour,  and  then  strain  it 
through  a  coarse  sieve  or  colander.  It  may 
be  served  with  mutton-chop  or  a  beef-steak. 
— OAfo  Cult, 
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Preserving  Rhubarb. — In  addition  to  «*  pre- 
serving it  with  sugar  like  raspberries,"  rhu- 
barb can  be  very  successfully  and  agreably 
preserved— in  bottles  as  green  gooseberries 
are — peel  the  stalks  and  cut  them  into  pieces 
as  for  a  tart,  and  treat  them  as  if  ihef  were 
gooseberries.  Rhubarb  bottled  thus  gives  us 
excellent  tarts  and  pies  at. Christmas.  It  can 
also  be  dried  as  anglecia,  and  makes  a  very 
agreeable  dried  prebcrve.  Have  any  of  your 
correspondents  ever  tried  dried  strawberries? 
They  are  very  good,  and  the  abundant  crop  of 
this  year  will  give  material  lor  experiment 
ou.— Gardener^ s  Chron, 


Dandelion  Coefee. — Dr.  Harrison,  of  Edin- 
burgh, prefers  dandelion  cofiee  (o  that  of  Mec- 
ca; and  many  persons  all  over  the  Continent 
prefer  a  mixture  of  succory  and  coffee  to  coffee 
alone.  Dig  up  the  roots  of  dandelion,  wa^h 
them  well,  but  do  not  scrape  them,  dry  them, 
cut  them  into  the  size  of  peas,  and  then  roast 
them  in  an  earthen  pot,  or  roaster  of  any 
kind.  The  great  secret  of  good  coffee,  js,  to 
have  it  fresh  burnt  and  fresh  ground. — Amer. 
Agrictdt. 


.To  HAVE  Grebn  Peas  in  Winter. —  Fafee 
the  peas  when  they  are  plenty,  shell  them, 
wash  and  scald  in  hot  water,  then  drain,  put 
them  into  bottles,  and  pour  on  strong  brine 
enough  to  cover;  on  this  pour  a  thin  layer  of 
good  salad  oil,  cork  tight,  then  dip  the  corks 
into  melted  pitch.  The  bottles  should  be 
quite  full  and  kept  upright. 


Ta  Destrot  the  Bee  Miller. — To  a  pint 
of  water,  sweetened  with  honey  or  sugar,  add 
half  a  gill  of  vinegar ;  and  set  in  an  open 
vessel  at  the  side  or  on  the  top  of  the  hive. 
When  the  miller  comes  at  night  he  will  fly 
into  the  mixture  and  be  drowned. — Z7.  5. 
Receipt  Book, 

To  MAKE  Merinoes  Wash  Well. — Infuse 
three  gils  of  salt  to  four  quarts  of  boiling 
water  and  put  the  calicoes  in  while  hot,  and 
leave  it  till  cold.  In  this  way  the  colors  are 
rendered  permanent,  and  will  not  fade  by  sub- 
sequent washing.  So  says  a  lady  who  has 
made  the  experiment  herself. 


Cure  for  Diarrhcea.— A  tea  cup  full  of 
Rice  well  browned  and  made  into  a  bever- 
age, will  cure  the  most  obstinate  case.  Take 
a  cup  full  of  the  beverage  once  in  20  or  30 
minutes  until  third  or  fourth  time,  then  wait 
an  hour  or  two  and  repeat. 


Try  It. — It  is  said  that,  by  putting  a  piece 
of  sugar,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  into  a  teapot, 
you  will  make  the  tea  infuse  in  one  half  the 
time. 


Electric  Telegraph  invented  by  Prof. 
Horse,  in  1832. 


The  Mixed  Character  of  the  Mexican 
People, — A  correspondent  of  the  New- 
Orleans  Tropic,  in  a  description  of  Mex- 
ican hospitals,  writes  as  follows : — 

"  Were  these  indeed  the  brave  soldiers 
of  the  8th  and  9th,  who  had  about  them 
their  ghastly  titles,  that  showed  they  bad 
been  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  1  Were 
these  men  Mexicans  1  Were  such  varie- 
ties of  colors  all  equal  in  social  condition  1 
Even  so..  The  Castillian  with  auburn 
hair,  the  swarthy  Indian  with  straight, 
the  dark  negro  with  kinked,  and  with  all 
their  intermediate  mixtures,  lay  side  by 
side,  all  Mexicans,  all  of  the  same  sym- 
pathies, feelings,  language.  All  moved 
in  their  winding  sheets,  evidently  equal 
in  mind  and  body.  To  the  American, 
who  makes  distinction  in  colors,  this 
strange  mixture  of  races  in  one  People, 
causes  the  greatest  surprise.  Their  coun- 
tenances were  hideous  from  natural  phy- 
siognomy, every  style  of  expression  was 
represented  ;  the  African  with  low  fore- 
head and  protruding  lips,  the  besotted 
Indian,  his  straight  hair  hanging  over  his 
regular  features,  giving  it  additional  fero- 
city ;  the  Malay-looking  mongrel,  with 
tawny  skin,  slight  moustache,  and  cold- 
blooded treacherous  eyes  5  the  low,  cun- 
ning, yel  intelligent  brutish  white  man. 
All  these  various  faces  peered  out  from 
among  loose  folds  of  white  cloth  that  fall 
about  them,  giving  them  the  look  of  Arabs 
— or  some  eastern  crew  of  a  pirate  ship. 
And  yet  these  were  all  Mexicans,  and 
might  have  been,  without  offence  to  that 
people,  blood  relations,  members  of  the 
same  family. 

Ravages  of  Plagues. — The  plague  in 
134.7  destr(»yed  50,000  of  the  mhabitants 
of  London  ;  in  1407,  30,000  persons  were 
swept  off  in  ^he  same  city,  by  the  same 
scourgo  ;  and  1604  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
population  died  from  the  awful  pestilence. 
It  next  visited  Constantinople  in  1611, 
when  20,000  persons  died  of  it.  In  1669, 
it  again  visited  London,  taking  off  68,000 
persons.  In  Bussorah,  1773, 80,000  were 
destroyed  by  it.  In  Smyrna,  1684,  20,000, 
In  Tunis,  1786,  32,000.  Egypt,  1792. 
800,000,  and  in  1814,  30  000. 
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Bonaparte  died  in  1821. 

Beards  first  shaved  in  England,  in  1357. 

The  first  American  decked  vessel  was 
built  by  Andrew  Black,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson. 
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MY  MOTHER. 

Mother !  Oh  how  my  bosom  thrills. 

Oft  as  I  hear  thy  honored  name ; 

It  wakens  nobler  feelings  than 

Are  wak'd  by  hopes  of  wealth,  or  fame ; 

It  brings  before  my  dreaming  ^se 

The  cherish'd  scenes  of  youthiul  days. 

The  sweetest  chord  that  erer  wakes 
Among  the  strings  ol  memory. 
Is  that  which  oft  at  fancy's  beck. 
Can  bring  me  back  to  youth,  and  thee ; 
I  hear  the  songs  which  lulled  me  then, 
Such  sounds  I  ne'er  shall  hear  again. 

Since  thou  hast  gone,  misfortunes  oft 
Their  shadows  dark  hare  o'er  me  cast ; 
The  future  now  seems  bright  no  mtfre. 
And  jov  is  found  but  in  the  past; 
And  of  that  past,  thou  seem'st  a  part 
Which  ne'er  shall  vanish  from  my  heart. 

When  seeking  joy  in  pleasure's  halls, 
Amid  the  mazes  of  the  dance, 
I've  felt  thy  care  was  o*er  me  still. 
And  seem'd  to  meet  thy  chilling  glance. 
And  heaf  thee  whisp'nng,  son  beware. 
Oh  !  seek  no  more  for  pleasuie  there. 

And  ^mid  that  throng  IVe  trac'd  the  past. 
Till  mem'ry  dwelt  on  other  years; 
And  brought  to  mind  her  mild  reproof. 
Which  once  could  melt  me  into  tears ; 
And  oft  I've  left  those  scenes  and  thought 
Upon  what  once  that  mother  taught. 

Though  years  have  past,  a  mother's  power 

I  often  feel  h  hov'ring  round ; 

And  when  I  stand  beside  her  grave, 

I  feel  as  if  on  holy  ground : 

While  scenes,  in  which  she  bore  a  part, 

Comt  thronging  round  my  stricken  heart. 

And  oft  upon  that  hallowed  spot 
I've  kne!t,  to  tame  this  heart  so  wild, 
And  ask  in  prayer  that  pnrity 
My  mother  taught  me  when  a  child : 
And  oft  methought  her  spirit  there, 
Has  heard  the  accents  or  my  prayer. 

Oh  !  when  this  changeful  earthly  scene' 
Is  fading  from  this  falling  sight. 
May  my  glad  spirit  plume  its  wings. 
To  try  a  loftier,  nobler  flight : 
To  that  blest  realm.  Oh  may  they  flee, 
Mother,  to  God,  to  heav?n  and  thee. 

Ladiu*  Ripos. 

"  Dare  "  was  the  name  of  the  first  child 
born  in  America — Adventuresome  fellow. 

The  first  Methodist  Church  was  built 
in  1766,  in  John  street,  New  York. 

John  J.  Shippard  projected  the  Oberlin 
Inttitute. 

Erie  Canal  commenced  in  1817. 


First  Anti-Gambling  Society,  esUblnh- 
ed  in  the  city  of  Bufialo,  June  14,  1845. 
114  signed  the  pledge. 

ENIGMA,  No.  17. 

I  am  composed  of  17  letters. 
My  1,  2, 14,  3,  6,  is  a  Christian  name. 
My  16,  4,  is  a  Domestic  Animal. 
My  5, 15, 16,  12,  is  something  very  small. 
My  6,  11,  13, 14,  is  a  small  arUcle  useful  in 
building. 

My  7,  8, 3,  9,  is  a  wild  anhnal. 
My  10,  11,  13,  14,  is  sometimes  rery  de- 
structive. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  great  states- 
man. 


ENIGMA,  No.  18. 

I  am  composed  of  16  letters. 

My  1,  2,  10,  14,  7,  12,  is  a  city  from  which 
Napoleon  issued  a  famous  decree. 

My  1,  14,  3, 13,  2,  is  one  of  the  most  dis> 
tingujshed  naval  heroes  of  Enffland. 

My  2,  14, 13,  is  an  animal  or  the  detrkiad. 

My  2,  10,  7,  2,  is  one  of  the  large  lakesL 

My  1,  10,  5,  e,  15,  16,  is  a  heatheotth 
priest. 

My  1,  5,  3,  U,  16,  5,  is  a  West  India  fmit 

My  4,  2,  8,  11,  is  a  place  where  one  of 
Napoleon's  battles  was  fought,  in  which  he 
was  victoriotis. 

My  9»  5,  3,  8,  15^  16,  was  an  officer  who 
was  massacred  in  the  Tezian  revolution,  to> 
gether  with  400  prisoners,  by  the  Meziesns. 

My  13, 14,  2,  1,  2, 10,  is  the  name  of  one  of 
Napoleon's  Generals,  who  was  as^ssinated. 

My  14, 11,  10, 13,  is  a  small  singing  bird. 

My  14,15,  6, 11,  is  a  city  of  Peru. 

My  14,  2,  2,  was  an  American  general  of 
the  revolution,  who  was  punished  for  mis- 
conduct. 

My  whole  is  a  distinguished  AmtricsB 
mechanic,  philosopher  and  statesman. 

H.C.& 
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dent,  and  in  another  a  rope  for  binding  in- 
corrigible offenders:  his  hands  are  open. 
He  has  an  eye  in  bis  forehead.  Serpents 
form  his  ear-rings,  and  his  necklace  is  com- 
posed of  human  heads. 

Besides  these  three  gods,  the  objects  of 
worship  in  India  are  almost  innumerable. 
There  are  twenty-one  celestial  deities  who 
are  admitted  to  Siva^s  heaven ;  and,  lower  in 
the  scale,  the  Hindoos  reckon  three  hundred 
and  thirty  millions  of  gods«  The  more  a 
Hindoo  worshipper  strives  to  imitate  his 
gods,  the  more  wicked  and  corrupt  he  be- 
comes. Not  a  crune  can  be  named  which 
they  have  not  committed  and  sanctioned. 

The  preceding  and  the  following  remarks 
we  copy  from  the  Dayspring«  It  is  grati- 
fying to  find,  that  the  British  are  doing 
much  more  of  late  than  formerly,  to  break 
down  the  system  of  idolatry  in  India. 

The  history  of  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  authorities  of  India  in  respect  to  educa- 
tion, is  both  instructive  and  encouraging. 
Warren  Hastings  was  the  earliest  Gover- 
nor-general who  gave  his  official  counte- 
nance and  support  to  any  educational  ar- 
rangement;  bu!,  unfortunately,  the  very 
first  step  which  he  took,  was  in  the  wrong 
direc:ion.  He  determined  to  exert  his  vast 
influence  in  favor  of  upholding  and  per- 
petuating Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  learn- 
ing;  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  found 
and  maintain  colleges,  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  government,  for  this  specific  and 
sole  purpose.  Thus  the  patronage  of  a 
Christian  people  was  given  to  systems  of 
error  and  blasphemy  and  guilt,  such  as 
have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  man  ! 

About  twenty  years  ago  the  plan  adopted 
by  Warren  Hastings  was  slightly  modi^ed. 
It  was  then  conceded  that  some  rays  of 
European  knowledge  might  be  admitted  to 
the  darkened  mind  of  Hmdostan.  Still, 
however,  the  basis  of  education,  as  en- 
couraged by  the  government,  continued  to 
be  a  **  learned  orientalism  ;^'  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  literature  and  science  of  the 
West  was  altoqfether  a  secondary  affair. 

It  was  not  till  1835,  that  the  public  pa- 
tronage was  withdrawn  from  the  absur- 
dities and  abbminations  of  Hindoo  and 
Mohammedan  learning.  By  a  decree  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  it  was  then  dis- 
tinctly announced  that  the  countenance  of 
the  British  nation  could  only  be  given  to 
the  inculcation  of  truth;  and  as  the  sys- 
tems of  the  East  were  made  up  of  the 
grossest  errors,  European  learning  alone 
should  thenceforth  be  taught  in  the  govern. 


mental  institutions.  This  measure  consti- 
tuted a  new  epoch  in  the  educ^ional  his- 
tory of  India.  Orientalism  began  at  once 
to  languish,  and  the  rich  stores  of  civilized 
nations  were  sought  with  avidity  and  de- 
light. 

But  a  new  and  difficult  question  now 
arose.  What  was  to  become  of  those  wbo 
might  attain  to  an  acquaintance  with  wes- 
tern civilization  1  How  were  they  to  find 
employments  suited  to  their  talents  and  ac- 
quirements ?  The  answer  to  these  inquiries 
was  seen  at  once  to  depend  very  much  od 
the  policy  which  the  government  should 
pursue  in  the  selection  of  its  agents. 
Having  the  disposal  of  thousands  of  offices 
of  different  kind  and  grade,  it  oould  easily 
provide  places  for  an  immense  number  of 
well  educated  natives.  But  its  prerogative, 
unhappily,  had  been  but  seldom  and  spar- 
ingly exercised  in  this  direction.  Down  to 
the  present  time,  indeed,  the  servants  of  the 
government  have  shown  a  strange  disin- 
clination  to  encourage  young  natives  of 
European  education.  The  preference  has 
uniformly  been  given  to  unchanged,  bigoted 
Hindoos,  in  spite  of  the  glaring  defects  o[ 
their  intellectual  training,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  utter  worthlessness  of  their  moral 
code. 

B«it  wi^er  coanseis  have  at  length  pre. 
vailed.     The  new    Governor-general,  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  has  completely  reversed 
the  policy  of  his  predecessors.     Hencefor- 
ward  the  best  qualified,  intellectually  and 
morally,  are  to  receive  the  preference,  how- 
ever high  or  however  low  the  station  which 
is  to  be  filled.     The  amazins^   importance 
of  this  regulation  will  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that,  while  there  are  not  more  than  a 
dozen  persons  of  superior  qualifications  io 
the  higher  departments  of  the  Bengal  ser- 
vice, there  are  at  least  ten  thousand  employ- 
ed in  humbler  offices  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write !     And,  what  is   not  less  extra- 
ordinary, all  institutions,  whether  goveia- 
nientai  or  not,  are   placed  upon  an  equal 
footing.     The  graduates  of  mission  semioa- 
ries  may  apply  for  vacant  offices  with  the 
same  chance  of  success  as  others.     '*  This,'' 
says  Dr.  Duff,  '^is  a  remarkable  feature. 
It  is  the  first  public  rec  ignition  of  raissioo- 
ary  and  other  similar  institutions,  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  sta4e,^' 

The  following  letter  from  a  lady  in  Cey- 
lon, shows  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
influence  ot  the  priesthood  is  still  kept  up 
in  that  island.  It  was  written  some  months 
ago. 
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*<  The  rain  was  this  year  delayed  heyond 
the  commoD  period ;  but  the  grain  was  as 
usual  committed  to  the  earth  in  the  hope 
that,  though  tlie  *<  former  rain''  had  failed, 
the  *'  latter  rain''  would  be  sent  in  its  season. 
This  hope  was  soon  strengthened  by  a  few 
copious  showers.  The  fields  put  on  their 
robes  of  green,  and  the  hearts  of  the  hus- 
bandmen rejoiced.  But  suddenly  the  rain 
ceased.  One  cloudless  day  succeeded  ano- 
ther, till  the  water  was  dried  up  in  the  rice 
fields,  and  the  grain  began  to  wither  1)eneath 
the  scorching  sun.  To  make  the  destruc- 
tion complete,  myriads  of  caterpillars,  or 
insects  resembling  them,  were  sent  to  de- 
vour the  residue,  [t  is  melancholy  to  pass 
along  by  the  rice  fields  near  this  station, 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  at  this 
season  to  see  covered  with  the  waving 
jfrain ;  but  now  they  look  like  fields  over 
which  the  scythe  has  passed,  and  they  are 
speckled  all  over  with  the  devourers.  For 
some  days  the  earth  was  so  covered  with 
them,  that  in  walking  along  the  path  we 
could  scarcely  avoid  crushing  them  at 
every  step.  To  prevent  their  becoming  in- 
mates of  our  dwelling,  we  found  it  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  person  on  the  south  veran- 
dah of  our  house,  to  sweep  them  off  during 
the  day.  Before  we  were  aware,  they  had 
fallen  into  our  well  in  such  quantities  that 
the  water  had  to  be  drawn  off  j  after  which, 
we  succeeded  in  keeping  them  out  by  means 
of  a  trench  filled  with  water. 

The  heathen  are  ever  ready  to  ascribe 
such  calamities  to  their  sins.  Some  have 
accounted  for  this  visitation  in  one  way, 
some  in  another.  The  brahmins  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  state  of  things,  and  they 
tell  the  people  that  there  has  been  a  falling 
off  in  their  offerings,  and  in  the  attendance 
at  the  temples;  and  therefore  they  are 
visited  with  judgments.  A  **perad venture 
it  may  be  so,"  is  enough  to  induce  the 
people  to  flock  to  the  temples,  with  their 
offerings  and  vows.  From  the  village  near 
us,  a  lew  evenings  since,  a  sound,  as  of 
many  voices  in  concert  wailing  for  the 
dead,  suddenly  burst  upon  our  ears.  It 
was  so  loud  and  long  continued,  that  we 
supposed  some  distinguished  person  must 
have  died.  Upon  inquiry  the  next  morn- 
ing, we  were  lold  that  the  people  were  per- 
forming a  ceremony  to  obtain  rain.  They 
had  nmde  a  clay  image,  and  named  it 
*•  Kodum  Parvee,"  (heipous  sinner).  Into 
this  they  professedly  put  their  own  sins  and 
those  of  the  people.  After  laying  it  on 
cajaTis  (braided  leaves  of  the  cocoanut  tree,) 
according  to  their  manner  of  laying  out  the 


dead,  a  circle  of  mourning  women  formed 
around  it,  who  beat  their  breasts,  and  ut- 
tered their  dismal  wailings  for  an  hour  or 
two.  Sometimes  they  paused  to  draw  the 
cajans  with  the  image  along  the  ground,  so 
that  the  loose  ends  of  the  leaves  might  make 
a  rustling  sound,  as  of  falling  rain.  To 
complete  the  ceremony,  the  image  was 
borne  on  a  bier  beyond  the  limits  of  tbe 
village,  and  burnt.  These  performances 
were  repeated  the  two  following  evenings. 
At  the  same  lime  the  temples  in  the  neign- 
borhood  were  thronged,  and  we  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  <*  sounding  brass  and  link- 
ling  cymbal,"  together  with  the  explosion 
of  rockets.  The  night  ailer  the  last  in)age 
was  burnt,  the  earth  was  watered  by  co- 
pious showers  of  rain.  These  infatuated 
heathen,  as  mifi;ht  be  expected,  ascribe 
praise  to  their  deities,  instead  of  acknowl- 
edging the  hand  of  that  God  who  <•  maketh 
his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
and  sendeth  his  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust." 


—        \ 

For  tfte  American  Penng  Magaxiiu.  i 

INCIDENTS  IN  A  SAIIiOR'S  LIFE.         \ 

Sailors  are  strange  beings ;  differing  \ 
in  almost  every  respect  from  those  who 
live  on  the  land.  None  earn  their  wages 
with  more  difiiculty  ;  none  spend  their 
money  nrtore  freely,  or  lose  it  more  care- 
lessly than  they.  They  will  toil  weary 
months  away  at  sea,  living  as  none  but  a 
sailor  can  ;  then  go  on  shore,  and  in  a 
single  night  make  way  with  all  that,  for 
which  they  had  so  long  and  so  zealously 
labored  ;  then  return  the  next  day  to  sea 
again,  to  earn  more  for  another  equally 
short  cruise  upon  the  land.     ^ 

This  trait  of  heedlessness  in  their  cha- 
racter, often  exposes  them  to  singular 
and  even  dangerous  adventures,  and  leaves 
them  entirely  reckles  as  to  the  conse- 
quences that  may  result,  either  to  them- 
selves or  to  others,  from  the  pursuit  of 
their  favorite  objects.  One  of  those  ad* 
ventures,  which  afforded  much  amusement 
to  all  but  the  actors  in  it,  and  which  for- 
tunately ^^as  not  attended  with  any  very 
serious  consequences,  it  will  be  our  object 
to  relate. 

Some  years  since,  a  fine  large  brig  took 
in  her  cargo,  shipped  her  crew,  and  sailed 
from  New  York  for  Panama.  She  had  a 
prosperous  voyage,  until  she  reached  Cape 
Horn,  where  in  a  heavy  gale  from  the  N* 
W.,  tier  decks  were  swept  of  the  galley, 
long-boat,  water-casks,  wood,  and  live- 
stock :  all  which,  much  to  the  regret  of 
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all  on  board,  were  added  to  the  accumu- 
lating treasures  of  the  deep.  From  this 
time,  the  crew  lived  on  raw  beef,  with  a 
short  allowance  of  water.  This  diet  not 
agreeing  well  with  the  appetites  of  the 
captain,  officers  and  crew,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  put  into  Valparaiso,  as  the  near- 
est port  at  which  supplies  could  be  readily 
obtained.  Forty-eight  days  after  the  ac- 
cident we  arrived  at  that  port,  not  a  little 
delighted  that  our  diet  was  about  to  be 
given  up,  as  it  had  left  us  considerably 
changed  in  personal  appearance,  so  that 
we  might  doubtless  have  passed  for  fair 
specimens  of  the  lean  kine. 

During  our  stay  in  port,  the  Captain 
gave  each  watch  one  day's  liberty  on 
shore ;  and  this,  you  may  readily  conceive, 
was  promptly  and  joyfully  improved  by 
all  on  board. 

Valparaiso  lies  on  a  narrow  beach,  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  at  the  head  of  a 
bay  opening  to  the  north.  Back  of  the 
narrow  strip  on  which  the  city  stands, 
steep,  rugged  hills  lift  their  lofty  summits, 
many  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  city 
built  at  their  base,  forming  an  admirable 
background  to  the  picture,  as  seen  fiom 
the  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  bay.  In  one 
end  of  the  crescent,  these  high  hills,  which 
form  one  continuous  range  along  the 
coast,  mnny  miles  to  the  north  and  sou'h, 
recede  mor^  inland,  leaving  a  considerable 
space,  which  is  occupied  by  three  smaller 
hills  whoso  height  may  be  about  two 
hundred  feet. 

To  these  hills,  the  seamen  frequenting 
Valparaiso  have  given  the  approoriate 
nnmes  of  Fore,  Main  and  Mizen-Tops. 
The  summits  of  these  hills  are  covered 
with  houses  devoted  to  the  sale  of  liquor, 
and  are  consequently  much  frequented  by 
sailors,  wh^n  on  shore. 

The  Mnin-Top,  which  is  the  largest,  is 
their  favorite  resort.  This  hill  has  one 
perpf'ndicular  side,  alon<;  the  top  of  which 
the  road  descen  U  to  the  beach.  This  is 
a  wide,  well-trodden  path,  though  some- 
what steep  in  some  parts.  Along  the  foot 
of  the  perpendicular  side,  a  number  of 
small  houses  are  built,  havin<;  the  hill-side 
for  their  fourth  wall.  They  are  roofed 
with  bamboo  rafters,  and  covered  over 
with  tiles,  and  consequently  they  are  not 
the  most  subnantial  edifices  in  the  world, 
which,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  was 
rather  a  fortunate  circumstance. 

Down  the  path  from  the  summit  might 


\ 


have  been  seen,  one  day  about  noon,  some 
five  seamen  proceeding,  bound  to  the 
beach,  making  a  rather  crooked  wake,  as 
if  they  wished  to  make  the  journey  as 
long  as  possible,  and  avoiding  a  straight 
course  as  much  as  the  narrowness  of  the 
path  would  permit.  The  sailors,  roost 
of  whom  had  been  drinking,  straggled 
down  about  two-thirds  of. the  distance, 
when  one  of  their  number  made  an  im- 
mensely wide  lurch,  walked  straight  over 
the  precipice,  and  disappeared.  The 
others  all  hurried  to  the  brink,  to  asce^ 
tain,  if  possible,  what  had  become  of  Jack; 
but  nothing  of  him  could  they  see,  though 
his  course  was  marked  by  a  large  fractore 
in  the  roof  of  one  of  the  houses,  which 
had  stood  in  his  way  some  twenty-6ve  feet 
below ;  and  the  commotion  visible  within 
the'  building,  led  them  to  suppose,  that 
Jack  was  at  least  an  unexpected  guest  to 
its  inhabitants. 

The  remainder  of  the  party,  much  \ 
startled  by  this  adventure,  hurried  down  ' 
as  fast  as  possible  to  aid  their  shipmate, 
thinking  he  might  need  assistance  after 
such  an  extraordinary  leap :  but  Jack 
met  them  before  they  had  time  to  reach 
the  house,  completely  sobered,  though 
apparently  sufifering  no  ill  consequences 
from  his  adventure,  exc  ept  that  his  best 
suit  seemed  disfigured  by  some  equivocal* 
looking  stains,  as  if  he  }iad  fallen  into  a 
slush  bucket. 

It  seemed  that  he  had  parsed  through 
the  roof,  which  had  broken  his  fall,  carry- 
ing a  large  number  of  the  tiles  with  him 
in  the  descent,  and  was  landed  in  a  hot 
dish  of  puchern,  which  adorned  the  cen- 
tre of  a  Spaniard's  dinner-table,  round 
which  the  family  had  just  seated  them- 
selves, to  enjoy  their  noon-day  rep<>8t. 
Jack,  finding  his  new  birth  uncomfortably 
warm,  made  some  efibrts  to  extritate 
himself:  in  doing  this  the  table  wns  cap- 
sized, the  chairs  overthrown,  the  crockery 
scattered  about  the  room,  and  the  family 
considerably  frightened.  In  the  confof 
sion  Jack  made  his  escape,  leaving  the 
alarmed  family  to  gather  up  the  fragments 
as  they  could — a  more  sober,  if  not  a 
wiser  man. 


In  a  day  or  two  after  this  adventure  we 
sailed,  and  many  a  hearty  laugh  cheered 
the  tedium  of  our  voyage,  as  we  recalled 
the  scene  of  Jack's  unexpected  appea^ 
once  at  th6  family  dinner- table. 

S.  C.  D. 
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Mr.  Datton*t  South  Australia  and  Its  M luea* 

For  some  years  past,  Mr.  Menge,  a 
German  naturalist  resident  in  Australia, 
had  predicted  that  the  range  of  mountains 
running  north  from  Encounter  Bay  to 
nearly  the  32d  degree  of  (South)  latitude 
would  be  found  rich  in  mineral  treasures. 
The  lucky  discovery  of  Mr.  Dutton  and 
his  friend  and  fellow- settler  occurred  in 
this  wise. 

^*  The  Kapunda  copper  mine  is  situated 
close  to  the  river  Lio:ht,  forty-five  miles 
due  north  of  Adelaide. 

"  It  was  discovered  in  ihe  latter  part  of 
1842,  by  the  youngest  son  of  Captain 
Bagot,  whilst  gathering  some  wild  flowers 
in  the  plain,  and  shortly  afterwards  by 
myself,  not  far  from  the  same  spot,  but  on 
a  rise  of  hillock,  to  the  top  of  which  L 
had  ridden,  in  order  to  obtain  a  view  of 
the  surrounding  country ;  one  of  our  flocks 
of  sheep  having  been  dispersed  during  a 
thunder  storm,  and  I  being  at  the  time  in 
search  of  them.  After  being  out  nearly 
the  whole  day  in  drenching  rain,  and  be- 
numbed with  cold,  I  ascended  this  little 
hill,  prior  to  returning  home,  for  one  last 
survey  of  the  surrounding  country :  the 
very  spot  I  pulled  the  horse  up  at,  was 
beside  a  large  protruding  mass  of  clay- 
slate,  strongly  tinged  and  impregnated 
with  the  green  carbonate  of  copper.  My 
first  impression  was,  that  the  rock  was 
covered  with  a  beautiful  careen  moss ;  but 
on  getting  ofl*the  horse,  I  quickly  found, 
by  breaking  off*  a  piece  from  it,  that  the 
tinge  was  as  bright  in  the  fracture  as  on 
the  surface.  My  acquaintance  with  mine- 
ralogy was  not  suflicient  to  enable  me  to 
pronounce  on  the  precise  character  of  the 
rock,  but  I  had  little  doubt  it  was  tinged 
mth  copper,  from  the  close  resemblance 
of  the  color  to  verdigris.     •     *     *     * 

«« To  Captain  Ba^ot,  with  whom  I  had 
long  been  on  intimate  terms,  I  confided 
my  discovery  ;  when  he  also  produced  a 
similar  specimen  which  was  found  by  his 
son ;  and  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  place, 
we  found  that  the  two  spots  were  within 
close  proximity  of  each  other,  although 
at  first,  from  the  one  being  on  a  hill  and 
the  other  in  the  plain,  we  thought  they 
were  two  different  places.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  we  soon  ascertained 
thai  the  specimens  were  undoubtedly 
copper  ores:  the  discovery  was  kept  of 
coarse  secret ;  we  got  eighty  acres  sur- 
veyed, all  the  forms  as  laid  down  by  the 
old  land-sales  regulations  were  complied 


with;  the  section  was  advertized  for  a 
whole  month  in  the  government  Gazette, 
and  we  became  the  purchasers  of  it  at 
the  fixed  government  price  for  waste 
lands  of  j£l  per  acre.  At  that  time  there 
were  still  a  number  of  '  eighty-acre  land 
orders '  unexercised  in  the  colon  v,  any 
one  of  which  might  have  claimed  this 
section ;  nor  could  we  attempt  to  buy  one 
of  them,  without  running  the  risk  of  ex- 
citing attention  :  and  we  therefore  prefer- 
red quietly  waiting  for  the  expiration  of 
the  usual  time  required,  and  then  tender- 
ing the  money,  trusting  to  the  general 
depression  of  the  times,  that  no  one  would 
feel  inclined  just  then  to  become  possess- 
ed of  any  more  land  i  in  which  we  were 
not  mistaken. 

"  Having  secured  the  land,  the  next 
step  was  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the 
ores,  and  whether  they  would  remunerate 
us  in  working  them.  To  ascertain  this, 
we  sf'nt  a  b?x  of  specimens  to  England ; 
and  did  not  begin  working  the  mine  till 
the  encouraging  report  of  Mr.  Percival 
Johnston  reached  us,  which  gave  an  ave- 
rage of  23  per  cent,  for  the  surface  out- 
croppings.  We  then  lost  no  time  to  begin 
working  with  a  small  body  of  men. 

"Amongst  the  general  population  of 
the  colony  there  were  some  lew  Cornish 
miners,  who  were  quietly  following  pas- 
toral and  agricultural  pursuits :  when  we 
gave  notice  of  intending  to  work  the  mine, 
the  pickaxe  was  quickly  resumed  by  them; 
and  we  gave  them  a  liberal  '  tribute  '  for 
the  first  year  (3f.  6d.  per  1/.),  to  set  the 
thing  going.  These  men  were  highly 
successful,  and  raised  a  considerable 
quantity  of  rich  ore." 

We  need  not  further  pursue  the  pros- 
perous fortunes  of  Messrs.  Bagot  and 
Dutton,  the  quantity  of  ore  they  raised, 
its  repute  at  Swansea,  its  particular  and 
average  prices,  with  the  advantageous 
site  of  the  mine,  its  admirable  roads  and 
cheap  cartage,  or  the  additional  100  acres 
the  partners  bought-^no  longer  at  j£l  per 
acre,  competion  bavins:  run  up  the  100 
acres  to  ^2,i^l0.  Suflice  it  to  say,  that 
part  of  the  first  year's  produce  (1844) 
sold  for  j66,225  ;  the  whole  colony  was 
set  agog  after  mining  speculatiotis  ;  and 
it  may  yet  turn  out  that  more  will  be  lost 
in  searching  for  metals  than  gained  by 
fioding  them — as  has  hitherto  been  the 
result  in  every  country,  mining,  according 
to  Adam  Smith,  being  in  fact  gambling. 
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Thus  far,  however,  the  success  has  been 
wonderful.  Including  Mr.  Button's  or 
the  Kapunda,  no  fewer  than  eleven  distinct 
mines  have  been  discovered  ;  of  which 
six  are  copper,  three  lead,  and  two  mixed. 
In  description,  these  are  all  promising ; 
but  the  only  two  whose  produce  is  in  the 
market,  seem  to  be  Kapunda  and  the  Mon- 
tacute — the  latter  discovered  soon  after 
the  Kapunda,  in  ns  accidental  a  way, 
though  not  managed  by  such  prudent 
people  as  Messrs.  Dutton  and  Bagot.  Of 
these  two  mines,  the  price  of  the  ore  in 
1S45,  at  Swansea,  was  J£13  lU.  2d,  per 
ton  for  the  Montacute,  and  £24  159.  3d. 
for  the  Kapunda ;  the  last  being  the  high- 
est price  of  all  copper  mines  in  the  world. 
The  money  returns  were — 
Montacute,  .  .  277  tons,  yielding  iS3,754 
Kapunda,  .  .  .  243  tons,  yielding    6,017 

British  miners  and  British  money  are 
to  be  exported.  Some  of  the  mines  be- 
long to  companies  ;  probably  all  are  open 
to  the  purchase  of  shares ;  and  they  are 
exciting  interest  in  **  the  ciiy,"  as  consi- 
derable as  any  o>her  legitimate  specula- 
tion.— Lond,  Sped. 


The  San  Pedro  Company. — The  San 
Pedro,  a  Spanish  84  gun  ship,  left  Cadiz, 
some  time  in  the  year  1815,  for  Spanish 
South  America,  with  nearly  1000  persons 
on  board,  a  portion  of  them  being  officers 
and  troops  sent  out  to  aid  in  the  attempted 
subjection  of  the  revolted  colonies  of  Spain. 
The  San  Pedro  was  convoying  various 
smaller  vessels  having  troops  on  board,  and 
she  herself  carried  the  funds  to  defray  the 
expedition,  supposed  to  amount  to  at  least 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  Oflf  the  Island 
of  Margarita,  the  San  Pedro  was  blown 
up,  with  a  terrible  explosion,  from'  fire 
having  accidentally  communicated  with 
the  spirit  room.  A  large  number  of  lives 
were  lost,  the  vessel  was  totally  destroyed, 
and  the  treasure  on  board,  of  course,  scat' 
tered  and  sunk. 

Shortly  after  this  occurrence,  an  Amcri. 
can,  residing  at  Cumana.  made  an  effort  to 
recover  the  treasure,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  about  $5000.  No  further  attempt 
was  made,  until  the  year  1843 — when  a 
company  was  formed  in  Baltimore,  with  a 
view  to  the  recovery  of  the  lost  treasures* 
called  the  San  Pedro  Company.  A  vessel 
was  purchased  and  sent  upon  the  search — 
but  she  failed  to  obtain  any  thing,  owing  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  machinery  yvhich 
she  carried  out.     Those  who  went  out  on 


this  expedition  satisfied  themselves,  how- 
ever, of  the  feasibility  of  the  plan—and  a 
second  voyage  was  despatched,  which  was 
more  successful.  The  brig  Francea  Aray, 
of  Baltimore,  Captain  Joshua  Binney.  Jr., 
formerly  of  this  city,  was  sent  out  by  ihe 
company.  She  returned  in  the  summer  of 
1845,  having  recovered  $27,000  ia  specie, 
several  immei.se  anchors,  barrels  of  grape 
or  chain  shot,  and  several  large  pieces  of 
ordnance.  The  third  expedition  was  then 
fitted  out,  which  returned  to  Baltimore 
about  the  1st  of  July  last,  having  obtaiDcd 
about  the  same  amount  of  property  as  was 
recovered  on  the  second  voyage. 

The  specimecfs  of  the  matter,  as  taken 
up  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  are  very  ca- 
rious indeed.  The  fragments  of  the  vessel, 
cannon  balls,  Spanish  milled  dollars,  and 
various  other  matters  from  the  wreck, 
having  fallen  into  one  confused  mass,  hsTe 
become  combined  by  the  action  of  time 
and  the  waves,  with  stones,  sand,  cockle- 
shells, and  various  other  submarine  sub- 
stances with  them,  forming  singular  and  in- 
teresting collections.  We  have  seen  ^veral 
of  the  specimens,  in  possession  of  J.  L 
Dimmock,  Esq.,  with  one  of  which  we 
have  ourselves  been  favored. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Diram  ock,  Capt.  Binney 
states  that  it  is  very  hard  to  get  these  mas- 
ses  up. — Most  of  the  money  is  found  buried 
four  feet  deep  in  the  sand — the  bouom  being 
hard  sand,  mixed  with  shells,  coral,  &c. 
Some  of  it  is  dug  where  t  be  coral  is  several 
inches  thick,  most  of  it  ^hite  rotten  coral. 
Where  the  property  lies,  ihe  water  is  aboat 
sixty  feet  deep. — Boston  Allot, 


\ 


.  CALiPoamA  ExPBDmoN. — The  , 
Carroll  of  Carrolhon,  Susan  Drew,  and 
Oeneva,  now  in  this  port,  are  chartered 
for  the  use  of  the  regiment  under  Col. 
Stevenson.  It  has  also  been  decided  upon 
to  send  two  companies  of  the  regulars 
now  on  Governor^  Island  to  California, 
in  company  with  the  volunteers. 

The  Bostok  Aqueduct. — The  cere- 
mony of  breaking  the  ground  for  this 
great  work  took  place  in  Wayland,  at 
"Lake  Cochetuate,"  (late  Long  Poud.) 
No  considerable  rock  excavation  is  to  be 
made  on  the  line.  It  is  not  yet  dete^ 
mined  in  what  direction  the  aqueduct 
shall  enter  the  city.  For  only  ^vt  miles 
has  the  line  been  definitely  located.  The 
work,  it  is  confidently  expected,  will  be 
ac  ompHshed  in  two  years. 
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A  SKETCH. 


It  was  the  hour  of  twilight.  In  a  lux- 
uriously furnished  apartment  was  seated 
a  fond  mother : — before  her  kneeled  a 
darling,  and  only  son,  his  tiny  hands 
clasped  in  prayer.  As  he  lisped  the 
words,  "  Lead  me  not  into  temptation," 
the  mother  grave  a  full  and  heartfelt 
response,  and  oficred  a  silent  prayer  that 
this  her  only  child  might  be  delivered 
from  evil,  and  eai^iy  brought  into  the  fold 
of  Christ. 

Time  passed  on.  The  child  was  now 
a  voaihy  and  more  than  his  childhood  pro- 
mised had  b^en  fulfilled.  He  was  the 
pride  and  joy  of  doating  parents, — his 
society  sought  by  a  large  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances, and  he  bid  fair  to  be  one  of 
earth's  noblest  sons. 

Fifteen  years  more  have  passed, — 
when  we  see  the  youth  a  man.  But  what 
a  change  has  taken  place !  Instead  of 
the  youth,  happy,  beloved,  and  respected 
by  all,  we  see  a  miserable,  degraded 
being — a  disgrace  to  his  friends.  The 
blood-shot  eye,  the  haggard  countenance, 
the  tottering  step,  and  neglected  dress, 
tell  but  too  plainly  that  he  is  a  Yielding 
subject  to  the  tyrant  Alcohol.  His  so- 
ciety is  not  now,  as  formerly,  courted  by 
the  wealthy  and  learned, — but  he  is  a 
companion  for  drunken  revels  and  scenes 
of  dissipation.  His  conscience  is  nearly 
deadened, — but  when  it  does  call  his  at- 
tention to  his  present  state,  and  memory 
reverts  to  the  time  when  he  was  a  man, 
respected  and  influential,  he  sighs  to 
think  what  a  sad  change  has  come  over 
him.  But  yielding  to  temptation,  he 
drinks  still  deeper  of  the  poisonous  cup, 
and  triea  to  drown  his  feelings  in  dissipa- 
tion. 

It  was  the  night  of  a  temperance  lec- 
ture. Already  had  the  audience  been 
seated  some  time,  awaiting  with  im- 
patience the  lecturer,  when  he  entered, 
attended  by  the  President  and  several 
others.  He  took  the  desk  with  a  firm, 
dignified  air,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  as- 
sembly. As  he  commenced  speaking, 
every  sound  was  hushed  save  that  of  the 
speaker's  voice.  Not  a  word  nor  a  whis- 
per was  heard  in  that  large  hall. 

'  In  his  discourse  he  eloquently  appeal- 
ed to  all.  present  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  alcoholic  drinks  at  all^  strong- 
ly warned  them  of  their  danger  in  so 
doing,  and  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  as- 
sertions gave  a  graphic  description  of  his 


childhood,  youth,  fall  and  redemption. 
He  took  his  seat  amid  cheers  of  applause, 
while  many  present  came  forward  and 
signed  the  pledge. 

But  who  is  the  speaker  to  whom  we 
have  been  listening  %  It  is  the  child,  the 
youth,  the  inebriate,  but  now  the  man. 

SouthHadleifyJuly2bthjlS^6.  Kethrtna. 

Temperance  Fountain, 

A  VALUABLE  TABLE. 

The  following  valuable  table  was  cal* 
culated  by  James  Garnett,  Eq.,  of  Essex 
county,  Va.,  and  first  published  in  Mr. 
Ruffin's  Farmers'  Register : 

Table. — A  box  24  inches  by  16  inches 
square  and  24  inches  deep,  will  contain  a 
barrel,  or  10,752  cubit  inches. 

A  box  24  inches  by  16  inches  square 
and  11  inches  d^ep,  will  contain  a  half 
barrel,  or  5,376  cubit  inches. 

A  box  16  inches  by  16  8-10  inches 
square  and  8  inches  deep,  will  contain  it 
bushel,  or  2,150  4-10  cubit  inche^^. 

A  box  12  inches  by  11  2-10  inehe« 
square  and  8  inches  deep,  will  contain, 
half  a  bushel,  or  1,075  cubic  inches. 

A  box  8  inches  by  8  4-10  inches  square 
and  8  inches  deep,  will  contain  one  peck, 
or  537  6-10  cubic  inches. 

A  box  8  inches  by  8  inches  square,  and 
4  2-10  inches  deep,  will  contain  one-hajf 
peck,  or  268  8-10  cubic  inches. 

A  box  7  inches  by  4  inches  square, 
4  8-10  inches  deep,  will  contain  a  half 
gallon,  or  131  4-10  cubic  inches. 

A  box  4  inches  by  4  inches  square,  and 
4  2-10  inches  deep,  will  contam  one 
quart,  or  67  2-10  cubic  inches. 

These  measures  come  within  a  small 
fraction  of  a  cubic  inch  of  being  perfect- 
ly accurate,  as  near  indeed  as  any  mea- 
sures of  capacity  had  ever  yet  been  made 
for  common  use  ;  the  difiiculty  of  nuking 
them  with  absolute  exactness  has  never 
yet  been  overcome. 

Statistics  of  the  Jews, — "  By  a  census 
lately  taken  in  Russia,  they  amount  to 
2,200,000;  so  that  their  population  ex-  ^ 
ceeds  that  of  the  twenty-two  Swiss  can* 
tons.  It  is  imagined  that  all  the  Jews 
would  form  a  population  of  7,000,000.** — 
Prof,  Gatusen. 

The  two  reformed  churches  in  France 
had  464  pastors  in  1815  ;  now  more  than 
700.  The  Protestants  amount  to  about 
4,000,000. 
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MOHAMMEDAN    VVO:UAN.        HINDOO    UYRAGEE. 


Tsit    engraTiDg  repreaenls   b    Moha> 

medaa  woman  and  a  Hindoo   byragee. 

On«  piece  or  cotton,  wrapt  repeatedly 

I   ronnd  the  body,  is  the  clothing;  of  thie 

nan.     She  has  bracelets  on  her  arms, 

I  other  ornaments  on  her  ancles,  and  a  ring 

[  in  her  nose.    The  Hindoo  byragee  repre- 

>  aents  one  of  those  slaves  of  anperati- 
'  tion  with  which  India  abounds.  Fecu- 
I  liu  veneration  is  entertained  for  them  by 
!  the  deluded  populace,  though  they  are 

deserring  of  abhorrenc.     He  is  nearly 
,  naked.     His  long  dark  hair,  oftrn  disbe- 

>  veiled  and  filthy,  reaches  nearly  to  his 
,  heeb.  Roand  bia  neck  is  a  necklace  con- 
'  aecroted  to  idolatry,  and  in  his  hand  a 
I  string  of  beads,  on  which  Hindoo  idola- 
I  tors  count  the  names  of  ihteir  gods,  as 
I  popish  idolators  count  their  prayers  on 
I  theirs,  and  thus  ascertain  when  they  have 
[  repealed  the  requisite  number.  His  arm 
[  has  been  held  up  so  many  yan,  that  it 

>  has  become  fixed  and  shtivelled,  like  a 
e  of  dry  wood.     Over  the  shoulder 

■  of  that  arm  hangs  his  poita,  a  few  thiesda 
Dlton,  deemed  a  peculiar  honor. — Dag 


Deep  as  is  the  superstition  which  leidi  j 
to  practices  like  these,  and  hopeleu  u  I 
appears  the  degradation  to  which  it  mbIii  ^ 
the  human  character,  instance*  are  not  \ 
wanting  to  prove,  that  ChrietiBniiyliui  | 
remedy,  a  perfect  cure  tot  such  abwHi- ; 
ties  in  belief,  and  such  intellectnal  snJ 
moral  diseases. 

A  Hindoo  pilgrim,  a  few  yean  ago,  wu 
found  by  an  American  mia^ionary  R- 
posing  under  a  tree,  with  his  feet  lace- 
rated arid  bleeding,  after  a  long  journey 
in  shoes  stuck  with  sharp  nails.  By  luch 
a  painful  penance  he  expected  to  poi- 
chase  the  pardon  of  his  sins:  but,  oa 
hearing  that  God  had  provided  a  SariWi 
he  threw  away  his  inHtrumenii  of  lot- 
ture,  and  joyfully  set  ofi"  to  learo  men 
of  the  news  of  forgiveness. 

The  figure  on  the  right  presenubot  S 
one  of  hundreds  of  forms  in  which  iha  ( 
same  end  is  sought  for :    viz.,  salnuo" 
by  works.  | 
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QUEEN   VICTORIA    AND    PRINCE    ALBERT. 


ThU  Dent  oqtlioe  eut  of  the  Qaeen  of 
England  and  her  husband,  places  the  two 
headi  in  (he  position  expressive  of  the 
rank  which  ihey  hold  in  the  kingdom: 
the  Queen  being  sovereign  in  her  own 
risht,  as  it  k  termed,  ai)d  the  prince 
being  regarded  not  as  king,  bat  only  hu>> 
band  of  the  queen.  The  inscription, 
though  io  Latin,  is  too  distinct  and  too 
much  like  English,  to  require  tianslatioD. 


MEXICO. 

Some  acconnt,  geographical  and  statis- 
lical,  of  ibe  Meiican  republic,  may  be  of 
interest  at  this  time.  Out  relations  with 
that  country  are  likely  to  render  a  preli- 
minary knowledge  of  its  coodilioa  and 
ge^Tsphy  especially  useful. 

The  natural  features  of  Mexico  are 
ODtlined  with  great  boldness.  As  the 
peninsula  between  the  Gulf  and  Pacific 
narrows  towards  the  Isthmus,  the  land 
rises  into  mountains  and  mountain  eleva- 
tions, all  bearing  'races  of  volcanic  origin. 
The  city  of  Mexico  stands  7,400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Golf.  Yet  the  city 
itself  seems  to  be  in  a  valley,  for  it  is  en- 
circled by  mountain?,  and  is  situated  in  a 
vast  plain  of  alluvial  formaiion. 

The  territory  of  the  renublie  extends 
from  latitude  fifteen  South  to  forty-two 
degrees  North.  In  point  of  position  no 
country  is  more  advantageously  situated 
—for  it  commands  both  oceans,  looking 
towards  Europe  and  Asia ;  il  is  connected 
by  the  Oulf  and  the  Mississippi  ivith  eve- 
ry  part  of  North  America,  and   to  the 


Southern  portion  of  the  Continent,  it  has  •■ 
every  facility  of  approach  on  either  coast.  ' 

The  route  of  commerce  which  is  one  J 
day  to  uniie  the  Atlantic  and  ihe  Pacific, 
and  to  bring  Europe  and  the  East  into  j 
approximation  j  which  is  to  leave  Gape  j 
Horn  to  its  storms,  and  concenirate  the  j 
trade  of  the  world  in  central  America—  ! 
must  pass  through  the  territory  cf  the  . 
Mexican  Republic. 

The  configuration  of  the  country  gives  < 
to  Mexicoahnoat  every  variety  of  climate  J 
— tropical  on  the  coast — temperate  on  the  i 
elevated  table  lands — chilled  will)  perpe-  ! 
tuat  snow  on  the  mountain  summits.    The  ) 
equalities  of  its  soil  are  equally  various.  ! 
It  produces  the  growths  of  numerous  lati- 
tuctes,  and  such  is  the  fertility  of  its  ral- 
lies, that  with  industry  and  skilful  culti- 
vation,  it  could    be  made    the   richest  \ 
country  in   the   world.     Those  regions  S 
which  are  made  barren  by  rugged  moun-   < 
tains,   more  than  compensate  for  their  [ 
agricultural  poverty,  by  the  treasures  of  i 
Gold  and  Silver  embeded  in  their  bosom.  ) 

The  papulation  of  Mexico  is  supposed  ( 
to  range  from  eight  to  nine  millions.  Of  ) 
these,  more  than  two-fifths  are  of  the  In-  c 
dian  race-  Those  of  our  Santa  Fe  traders  \ 
who  have  gone  into  the  interior,  towards  < 
the  city  of  Mexico,  speak  of  large  and  \ 
populous  towns,  with  fine  edifices,  along  < 
the  route.  Chihuahua,  Zacatecas,  San  , 
Luis  Potosi — these  and  other  towns,  < 
some  baring  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  i 
are  found  near  the  mining  districts  or  in  j 
the  rich  valleys  of  the  interior.  For  years  ! 
past,  the  northern  frontier  hnsbeensuh-  J 
jectiotheinroadsof tbeCamaneheB,who,  ) 
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sweeping  suddenly  down  on  swift  horses, 
devastated  the  country,  and  then,  with 
their  plunder,  made  a  speedy  retreat. 
The  unwarlike  character  of  the  Mexicans 
is  shown  by  the  impunity  with  which  the 
invaders  carry  on  their  forays — outrages 
which  they  dare  not  attempt  on  the  Tex- 
an settlements,  since  the  severe  lessons 
they  have  received  from  Texan  riOes. 
After  passing  the  frontier  of  the  northern 
departments,  the  Mexican  country  pre- 
sents an  aspect  of  good  cultivation.  Ftirnis, 
plantations,  villages  and  towns  art  seen, 
with  all  the  usual  accompaninients  of  ru- 
ral life  in  a  well-peopled  district. 

To  the  city  of  Mexico  the  approach  is 
ascending  from  every  direction.  Tlie 
capital  stands,  crowning,  as  it  were,  the 
magnificent  region  of  which  it  is  the 
central  and  culminating  point.  It  is  nearly 
midway  between  Vera  Crua  on  the  Gulf, 
and  Acapulco  on  the  Pacific.  Tratellers 
speak  in  glowing  terms  of  Its  splendid 
and  imposing  aspect.  "Mexico  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  finest  cities  ever 
built  by  Europeans  in  cither  hemisphere," 
says  Humboldt,  **  with  the  exception  of 
Petersburgh,  Berlin,  Philadelphia,  and 
some  quarters  of  Westminster. ' 

The  imposing  appearance  of  this  Spa- 
nish built  city  must  have  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  Humboldt ;  for  he  recurs 
to  it  more  than  once.  "  From  a  singular 
coincidence  of  circumstances,"  he  sayi, 
^  I  have  seen  successively,  within  a  short 
tpaoe  of  time,  Lima,  Mexico,  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,  Paris,  Rome,  and  the 
largest  cities  of  Germany.  By  com- 
paring together  impressions  which  follow 
in  rapid  succession,  we  are  enabled  to 
rectify  any  opinion  which  we  may  have 
too  easily  adopted.  Notwithstanding  such 
onavoi<lable  comparison,  of  which  several, 
one  would  think,  must  have  proved  dis- 
advantaffeoys  for  the  capital  of  Mexico, 
it  has  left  a  recollection  of  grandeur 
which  I  principally  attribute  to  the  majes- 
tic character  of  its  situation  and  to  the 
■orrouoding  scenery." 

The  approach  to  Mexico  when  the  city 
first  appears  to  the  traveller,  with  a  mag^ 
nificent  valley,  and  its  fraud  rampart  of 
mountains,  enclosing  it  likeabattiement- 
ed  wall  or  series  of  barriers,  is  said  to 
present  one  of  the  most  sublime  specta- 
cles in  the  world.  Our  fellow-townsman, 
Mr  Mayer,  who  resided  in  Mexico  in 
1841  and  1842,  says — "I  have  seen  the 
Simplon,   the  SplengeOi  the  view  from 


Rhigi,  the  wide  and  ^winding  Rhine,' 
and  the  prospeet  from  Vesuvius  over  the 
lovely  bav  of  Naples,  its  indolent  .waves 
sleeping  m  the  warm  sunshine  of  their 
purple  bed — but  none  of  these  scenes 
compare  with  the  valley  of  Mexico.  They 
want  some  of  the  elements  of  grandeur, 
all  of  which  are  gathered  here. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Mexico 
is  estimated  at  some  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. It  hns  numerous  public  edifices, 
some  of  which  are  massive  and  magnifi* 
cent,  squares,  aqueducts,  wide  and  spa- 
cious streets.  Formerly  there  was  great 
wealth  in  this  city,  but  the  many  revolu- 
tions and  distractions  to  which  Mexico 
has  been  subjf'ct,  have  tended  to  a'late 
somewhat  from  the  splendor  of  livings  and 
style  in  which  many  used  to  indulge. 
Forced  loans  by  the  Government  are 
sometimes  the  consequences  of  a  great 
display  of  individual  wealth.  The  Gov- 
ernrnent,  indeed,  or  rather  the  want  of 
a  Government,  is  the  greatest  misfortune 
that  afflicts  Mexico.  Under  the  visitation 
of  this  calamity  her  natural  advantages 
are  of  no  avail ;  her  vast  resources  are 
profitless;  she  pines  in  poverty  amidst 
the  teeming  oi  her  m'mes.-^Biikmore 
American, 


) 
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Pwrtnlal  TTarcVu/nesf.— Pareats  owe  a 
great  and  solemn  duty  to  the  children, 
whom  God  has  cofnmitted  to  their  care, 
to  train  up  for  Him  and  for  Heaven.  One 
most  important  duty  is  that  of  watch- 
fulness over  the  first  beginnings  of  evil 
in  their  children.  Some  of  the  strongr^st 
cases  of  abandoned  men  are  owing  to  a 
germ  planted  by  some  over-fond  father, 
who  gratified  his  child,  without  dreaffling 
that  one  sin  brings  another  after  it,  al- 
most as  surely  as  a  flash  of  lightning 
brings  a  clap  of  thunder. — Sdected, 

When  one  consents  to  sin,  he  launches 
his  bark  on  a  sweeping  current,  down 
which  he  is  likely  to  go  with  acceler- 
ated speed.  Remember,  then,  0  reader, 
to  resist  the  beginning  of  sm,  and  the  rest 
will  take  care  of  itself.  Beware  how 
you  begin  to  let  out  the  waters,  lest  you 
be  overborne,  and  mourn  for  ever  that 
you  did  not  leave  off  sin  "  before  it  be 
meddled  with."— CAn.  Watchman. 

Charhtte  EHaabeih.--No  reader  who 
imbibes  the  spirit  of  this  excellent  wo- 
man can  longer  be  a  drone  in  the  hive  of 
society. — Selected 
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THB  ISIiAND  OF  ST.  HEIiBSf  A. 

The  Rev.  I.  M.  Jamieson,  an  American 
Misaionary,  cororounicaled  the  following  ac- 
count of  St.  Helena,  the  ship  in  which  he 
returned  from  India  having  touched  at  that 
island. 

It  is  situate  in  the  southern  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  in  lat.  15  deg,  55  min.  S.,  and 
Ion.  5  deg.  35  min.  W.  The  island  is  of 
a  circular  form,  and  27  miles  in  circum- 
ference.    Population  about  5000. 

J<«mes  Town  is  situated  in  a  narrow 
valley  of  the  same' name,  which  opens  up 
from  the  anchorage,  and  extends  back 
about  a  mile  from  the  ocean.  It  is  a 
beautiful  town,  but  almost  obscured  by 
the  immense  moun'ains  and  rocks  which 
enclose  it  on  three  sides.  The  houses 
are  neatly  built  of  cut  stone,  and  slated. 
Many  of  them  have  an  appearance  of 
ffrandeur  seldom  seen  in  country  towns. 
The  walks  of  the-  principal  street  are 
handsomely  paved  with  pebbles,  and  the 
centre  McAHamized.  Ii  is  about  one  mile 
in  length,  and  for  the  most  part,  has  rows 
of  Peepul  trees  on  both  sides,  which  give 
it  a  rural  appearance.  Higher  up  the 
valley  there  are  l)eautiful  gardens  belong- 
ing to  the  residents,  and  one,  I  believe, 
to  Government.  These  produce  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  plantains  and  grapes ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  latter  two  fruits, 
the  others  are  very  insipid. 

There  are  several  respectable  shops  in 
James  Town,  where  almost  all  descrip- 
tions of  European  goods  can  be  procured 
bat  at  a  very  high  rate. 

Many  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  were 
bom  and  educated  on  the  island,  and  have 
never  been  off*  it.  They  speak  of  their 
little  world  as  a  delightful  and  wonderful 
place,  and  some  of  them  would  not  ex- 
change it  for  any  other  portion  of  the 
earth.  When  discovered  it  was  uninha- 
bited, and  those  who  now  reside  on  it  are 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  makes 
the  society  quite  a  medley. 

On  Monday  morning  Captain  E.,  Mr. 
B.,  Mr.  H.,  and  myself,  agreed  to  make 
an  excursion  in  the  interior  of  the  island, 
ind  to  visit  the  spot  where  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  great  but  misguided  Nape 
kon  were  entombed  for  many  years. 

We  accordingly  procured  four  horses 
from  Mr.  C,  and  set  out  before  breakfast. 
From  James  Town  we  ascended  Ladder 
Hill,  by  an  excellent  road,  to  a  Fort  which 
commands  the  entrance  to  the  town.  Its 
elevation  is  about  800  feet  above  the  sea. 


Thence  the  road  led  over  low  hills,  and 
through  scattered  forests  of  firi»,  and  juni- 
pers of  a  dwarfish  size.  On  all  sides 
were  seen  mountains  rising  to  the  height 
of  2000  to  3000  fe»  t,  whose  summits  were 
covered  with  dark,  dense  foliage,  and  their 
slopes  interspersed  with  beautiful  spots 
of  cultivation  and  pHsturage.  At  short 
intervals  splendid  country  mansi  ns,  be- 
longing to  the  authorities  of  the  island, 
and  private  gentlemen,  were  also  seen 
giving  animation  to  the  scene, and  reliev- 
ing it  from  an  air  of  solitude.  While  to 
coihplete  the  landscape^  we  caught, 
through  the  abrupt  ridges  and  chasms, 
into  which  the  island  had  been  sevt  red, 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  ocean,  dashing 
its  surges  againsi  the  opposing  rocks, 
and  stretching  out  its  troubled  surface 
until  lost  in  the  distant  horizon.  The 
hedges  of  the  farms  were  adorned  with  a 
beautiful  variety  of  wild  flowers,  such  as 
I  had  often  seen  on  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, .and  the  fields  carpeted  with  lux/iri* 
ant  grass,  interspersed  with  delicate 
flowrets. 

After  ridinj^  about  five  miles,  we  arrived 
at  a  beautiful  country  seat,  called  Fairy 
Land.  It  belongs  to  a  Mr.  A.,  a  merchant 
in  James  Town.  He  was  twenty  years 
in  America,  married  in  Carlisle,  ra.,  and 
came  to  St.  Helena  ten  years  ago  with 
his  wife.  They  were  much  pleased  to 
see  ns  all.  They  had  kindly  invited  us 
to  stop  at  their  country  seat,  and  ordered 
the  servants  to  get  breakfast  for  ns.  1  his 
invitation  we  gladly  accepted.  The  house 
is  a  beautiful  cottage,  built  of  cut-stone, 
and  stands  on  the  knoll  of  a  hill.  The 
grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out,  and  inter- 
sected by  neat  walka  In  them  numerous 
fruit  trees,  as  the  apple,  pear,  peach  and 
orange,  and  various  flowers,  have  been 
carefully  cultivated.  The  apples,  pears, 
and  peaches  were  ripe.  They  were,  how- 
ever, far  inferior  to  those  in  America  in 
flavor. 

The  surrounding  scenery  is  sublime. 
Awful  chasms,  wild,  gloomy  ravines, 
towering  peaks,  streams  of  liquid  water 
pouring  oyer  rocky  precipices  into  the 
sea,  and  the  dark  blue  ocean,  all  combine 
to  complete  the  landscape. 

Leaving  Fairy  Landj  we  proceeded  to 
visit  the  tomb  of  Napokon^  and  after  a 
pleasant  ride  of  two  miles,  we  arrived  at 
the  celebrated  spot.  The  place  which 
the  mighty  conqueror  selected  for  his 
long  home,  does  credit  alike  to  his  taste, 
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and  greatness  of  mind.  It  ir  in  a  slightly 
depressed  valley,  near  the  eastern  part  of 
the  island,  and  surrounded  by  gently 
sloped  fields  of  cultivation.  The  tomb  is 
a  plainly  constructed  vault,  walled  with 
rough  stones  and  lime.  It  is  about  eight 
feet  in  length,  three  in  breadth,  and  sevttn 
in  depth.  It  is  entered  by  a  rude  flight 
of  stone  steps,  and  has  a  cavity  in  the 
bottom,  in  which  thecofRn  was  cemented. 
This  cavity  appeared  remarkably  short, 
only  ^ve  feet  and  six  or  eight  inches  in 
length.  The  tomb  is  enclosed  by  a  plain 
iron  railing,  some  ten  feet  square,  and 
covered  by  a  weather-beaten  tarpauling. 
Over  this  hangs  a  withered,  and  almpst 
branchless  weeping  willow,  and  several 
^  small  cedars  are  planted  around  it.  Such 
for  twenty  years  was  the  humble  sepul- 
chre of  him  who,  but  a  few  years  ago, 
was  the  terror  of  all  Europe,  and  the 
most  powerful  man  of  his  age. 

The  ground  on  which  the  tomb  is,  has 
been  rented  from  Government  by  a  poor 
wid6\v  woman.  She  charges  each  visitor 
one  dollar,  and  thus  collects  money 
enough  to  pay  the  rent  and  support  tier- 
self.  There  is  also  a'superannuated  Scotch 
sergeant,  who  lives  near  the  tomb,  and 
^  has  had  charge  of  it  tiver  since  Bonaparte 
>  was  buried.  He  takes  much  interest  in 
relating  anecdotes  concerning  the  Empe- 
ror, and  becomes  quite  eloquent  in  his 
praise.  When  asked  if  Napoleon  could 
speak  English,  he  said,  *^  O !  yes,  he 
spoke  it  slowly  but  fluently .'"  He  gave 
n^e  a  small  stone  and  a  piece  of  plaster 
out  of  the  tomb,  for  which  I  paid  him  his 
price.  He  showed  me  the  spring  of  wa- 
ter near  the  tomb,  from  which  Bonaparte 
always  procured  his  drinking  water.  It 
is  the  best  on  the  island.  The  plantation, 
called  Long  Woody  where  Napoleon  re- 
sided all  the  time  he  was  on  the  island, 
is  about  a  mile  from  the  tomb.  It  is  a 
beautiful  place,  has  considerable  level 
ground  about  it,  and  is  planted  with  vari- 
ous kinds  of  trees. 

The  climate  of  St.  Helena  is  always 
cool,  and  pleasant  except  in  the  deep 
ghn9.  Rain  frequently  falls  in  gentle 
showers,  and  the  hills  and  valleys  are 
generally  clothed  with  verdure.  The 
products  of  the  island  are  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, and  various  kinds  of  vegetables ; 
also  a  variety  of  tropical  fruits,  and  some 
which  belong  to  the  temperate  zones. 
The  soil  is  in  some  places  a  rich  black 
loam,  and  several  feet  deep.     There  is, 


however,  no  corn  grown  on  the  island*,  u 
the  inhabitants  have  no  mills  to  grind  it 
Their  flour  is  all  imported.  Bread  it 
consequently  very  dear.  There  are  many 
sheep  raisc'i  by  the  farmers,  but  they,  as 
well  as  M  kinds  of  stock,  on  account  of 
the  demand  for  the  supply  of  ships,  are 
likewise  very  dear. 

In  the  evening  we  returned  to  James 
Town,  and  were  kindly  invited  to  dioe 
with  the  A,'s.  After  dinner,  we  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  B.  and  several  other  friends 
went  on  board  the  Tioga,  and  there  bid- 
ding them  farewell,  weighed  anchor,  and 
set  sail  for  New  York. — Miss,  Chrotdck 
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WILKES*  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION. 

On  the  26ih  of  December*  1830,  the  Vio- 
cennes,  accompanied  by  ibe  Peacock,  Por- 
poise, and  Fiying-tish,  sailed  from  Port  Jack- 
son on  her  Antarctic  cruise— a  serrice  for 
which,  as  Captain  Wilkes  more  ihao  limts,  / 
they  had  been  very  indiflereDdy  profided.  ^ 
This  want  of  the  special  equipments  oeces-  ^ 
sary  to  the  safety  of  the  undertaking  wa$iQ  ) 
a  great  measure  common  to  the  whole  (^uh.  ( 
dron :  hut  the  Peacock  in  particular  was  ia  ) 
other  respects  so  defective  as  to  bewhoUf  ( 
unfit  for  any  but  a  cbort  and  easjrToyage;  ( 
and  it  was  not  without  the  most  serioasinia^ 
givings  that  Captain  Wilkes  yielded  to  the 
zealous  anxiety  of  Captain  Uud»oa  to  ac- 
company the  squadron,  instead  of  remaioing 
at  Sydney  to  refit.  The  proceedings  of  the 
expedition  during  the  two  succeeding  mooibs, 
form  perhaps  the  most  inferestiog  portion  of 
the  narrative.  Among  all  the  perilous  and  ex* 
citing  adventures  of  a  seaman's  life,  there 
are  none  to  be  compared,  either  in  formidable 
aspect,  or  in  actual  danger,  with  those  ex- 
perienced among  the  floating  ice  of  ihe  Polar  ( 
regions.  Neither  the  iron-bound  coasts  and  | 
devourins^  whirlpools  of  the  temperate,  nor  ( 
the  thunder-storms  and  tornadoes  of  the  lor-  ( 
rid  zone,  can  equal  the  terrific  sitaatioo  of  the  | 
mariner,  who  finds  himself  driving  helplessly  ( 
before  a  gale,  among  a  shoal  of  driftisff  ice-  < 
bergs.  In  no  situation,  if  we  may  belieie  | 
the  hardy  voy alters  who  have  returned  iron  } 
these  fearful  enterprises,  is  danger  so  acutdf  ( 
felt  by  the  bravest:  because  ia  ooae  is  ibe  J 
utter  inability  of  human  skill  to  exert  ibe  / 
slightest  mfiuence  over  the  event,  so  over-  < 


poweriogly  manifest.  And  yet,  even  the 
desperate  chances  of  such  a  struggle,  most 
be  a  comparatively  harmless  prospect  to  ibe 
seaman  who  has  beheld  his  vessel  imbedded 
in  a  field  ot  ice;  while  the  short  summer  is 
rapidly  passing  away,  and  every  day  ii 
diminishing  his  hope  of  escape  from  the  hor- 
rors of  a  Polar  winter. 

Few   voyagers  have  experienced  more  of 
these  formidable  encounters  within  a  sli«»rt  / 
period    than    Captain    Wilkes.     On  NeA- 
Year's  day,  1840,  the  Flying-fish  psrieJ  com- 
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jmny  from  the  sqaadroD.  The  iosafficient 
size  and  accomroodaiioD  of  the  tender  had 
excited  the  sarpriee  oi  her  risitors  at  Syd- 
ney ;  many  of  whom,  with  more  concern  for 
the  safety  of  their  American  friends,  than 
consideration  for  their  feelings,  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  predict  the  fate  of  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
loagbby,  for  her  crew.  These  disadvantages 
were  now  severely  felt;  and  her  commander 
was  at  length  compelled,  by  the  failing 
health  of  his  men,  to  abandon  the  intention 
of  rejoining  his  consorts.  The  Flying-fish 
altered  her  course  to  the  northward,  on  the 
2d  of  February,  and  reached  New  Zealand  on 
the  9ih  of  March.  On  the  lOth  of  Januarjr, 
the  Vincennes,  Peacock,  and  Porpoise  fell  m 
wi>h  the  first  iceberg,  being  then  in  the  62d 
degree  oi'  south  latitude;  and  in  a  few  days 
they  were  constaniiy  surrounded  with  float- 
ing pieces  of  ice.  On  the  16th,  land  was 
dearly  discovered  from  all  the  vessels,  in  the 
shape  of  a  large,  round*headed  mountain; 
altogether  diflerent  in  shape  and  color  from 
the  intervening  icebergs.  They  were  now 
off  the  coasi  of  the  great  southern  continent, 
at  a  point  nearly  to  the  south -south  east  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  On  the  20th,  the  Pea- 
cock and  Porpoise  were  directed  to  part  com- 
pany from  the  Vincennes,  and  to  explore  to 
the  eastward:  and  on  the  24th  the  former 
vessel  met  with  au  accident,  which  rendered 
her  immediate  return  to  Sydney  a  measure  of 
absolute  necessity.  After  penetrating  the 
tract  of  floating  ice  which  forms  a  bulwark 
to  every  coast  in  these  latitudes,  and  en- 
during several  dangerous  collisions,  by  which 
her  rudder  was  entirely  disabled  ;  the  ship 
was  at  length  driven  stern  foremost  against 
a  large  iceberg,  'with  a  violence  which 
threatened  instant  destruction.  Fortunately 
she  rebounded  from  the  shock  without  stick- 
ing fast ;  but  scarcely  had  she  moved  her 
own  length,  when  a  vast  mass  of  ice  and 
mow,  which  the  blow  had  loosened,  fell  close 
to  her  stern  with  a  crash ;  which,  had  it 
taken  place  one  second  sooner,  would  have 
crushed  her  to  atoms.  A  more  tremendous 
instance  of  the  risks  attending  this  perilous 
species  of  navigation,  was  probably  never 
witnessed  by  any  voyager  who  survived  to 
relate  it ;  and  such  were  the  injuries  inflicted 
upon  the  vessel,  that  it  became  a  doubtful 
question,  not  whether  she  could  continue  her 
cruise,  but  whether  she  could  hope  to  reach 
a  port  in  safety.  She  immediately  stood  to 
the  northward,  upon  feiting  clear  of  the 
floating  ice ;  and  on  tne  21st  of  February, 
being  lavored  by  the  weather,  arrived  in  a 
very  shattered  state  at  Sydney.  The  Por- 
poise reached  New  Zealand  on  the  20th  of 
March,  having  continued  exploring  the  coast 
unttl  the  14th  of  February. 

We  now  return  to  the  Vincennes.  She  en- 
tered the  icy  barrier  a  few  days  after  her 
separation  from  her  consorts,  and  commenced 
exploring  the  coast  to  the  westward.  On  the 
29th  of  Januarv  she  encountered  one  of  the 
most  formidable  dangers  to  which  the  Polar 


voyage  is  liable — a  gale  of  wind  among  float- 
ing  icebergs.  For  several  hours  she  continued 
to  drive  rapidly  through  a  heavy  sea,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  these  feaiful  compan- 
ions—now dimly  seen  through  the  mist  and 
sleet — now  heara  crashing  and  plunging  in  the 
darkness ;  but  always  close  to  the  vessel,  and 
threatening  to  overwhelm  her  at  every  mo- 
ment. When  the  night  closed  in,  without 
any  diminution  of  ttie  tempest  or  dispersion 
of  ice,  the  situation  of  the  Vincennes  became 
so  perilous  as  to  be  nearly  desperate.  All 
hands  were  on  deck,  and  Captain  Wilkes  ac- 
knowledges, that  he  repeatedly  gave  up  every 
hope  of  escaping  destruction.  They  were 
often  warned  of  their  narrow  escape  from 
striking  on  an  iceberg,  by  the  sudden  calm 
which  the  invisible  monster  produced,  as  the 
ship  passed  under  his  ice ;  and  they  more  than 
once,  when  apparently  driving  directly  upon 
a  field  of  ice,  escaped  through  openings  so 
narrow  as  to  have  been  unperceived  in  the 
darkness.  At  length,  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  30th,  the  vessel  entered  a  small  open  tract 
of  sea,  where  she  lay  to,  in  comparative  safety 
until  the  bad  weather  was  over:— having 
certainly,  to  judge  from  the  calm  anJ  un- 
adorned narrative  of  Captain  Wilkes,  passed 
a  night  of  as  frightful  danger,  as  we  can  re- 
member in  the  annals  of  naval  adventure. 

For  nearly  two  months  longer,  the  Vincen- 
nes continued  her  toilsome  progress  along  the 
coast  of  the  Antarctic  continent— constantly 
surrounded  by  ice,  and  liable  at  every  moment 
to  a  renewal  of  the  awful  scene  from  which 
she  had  been  so  wonderfully  extricated.  The 
weather  was,  however,  upon  the  whole,  fa- 
vorable ;  but  her  crew  suffered  severely  from 
cold  and  fatigue,  and  it  w«s  not  without  re- 
monstrance from  his  medical  officers,  that 
Captain  Wilkes  completed  his  cruise.  The 
ship  was  constantly  in  sight  of  the  land,  but 
in  no  instance  do  any  of  her  people  appear  to 
have  succeeded  in  reaching  it.  Several  views 
of  its  appearance  are,  however,  inserted  in 
Captain  Wilkes'  work,  and  more  wild  and 
desolate  scenes  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  It 
presents  a  long  undulating  range  of  snowy 
mountains,  stretched  inland  to  (he  horizon-^ 
mountains  which,  in  all  probability,  no  living 
creature  has  ever  trodden  since  the  climate 
of  our  globe  assumed  its  present  temperature. 
At  length,  on  the  2l8t  of  February,  after  hav- 
ing explored  the  coast  from  east  to  west, 
through  nearly  60  degrees  of  longitude,  the 
Vincennes  put  her  head  to  the  northward. 
Her  passage  was  favorable,  and,  on  the  11th 
of  March,  she  arrived  safe  at  Sydney,  with 
all  her  crew  restored  to  health. 

On  the  19ih,  Captain  Wilkes  took  his  final 
depar*ure  from  Australia ;  and  on  the  30tn, 
anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  at  New  Zea- 
land, where  he  found  the  Porpoise  and  Flying- 
fish.  The  New  Zealanders,  though  always 
remarkable  for  their  warlike  and  sanguinary 
habits,  have  generally  borne  a  character 
higher,  in  some  respects,  than  the  other  Poly*  ? 
Detian  tribes.  ^ 
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Ad4re«t  of  a  ChlM^t  Departed  Spirit  to  Its 

Parent** 

Kind  parents  !  why  those  tenri? 

And  why  those  bursiing  sighs  i 
No  weeping  here  bedims 

Your  lillTe  loved  one's  eyes. 

The  shades  of  ere.  you  know. 

Were  hastening  along. 
When  my  freed  spirit  left, 

To  soar  the  stars  among. 

Yet  long  before  the  night 
Had  drawn  her  veil  around 

The  home  I  left  below, 
A  better  had  I  found. 

So  rapidly  the  soul 

Unbounded  takes  its  flight. 

That  scarce  earth's  scenery  failed, 
When  heaven's  broke  on  my  sighL 

Didyou not,  mother,  see 
That  bright  celestial  band 

That  smiled  and  beckoned  me. 
And  held  ih*  inviting  handl 

They  let  me  stay  a  while, 

To  hear  my  mother  pray. 
And  see  her  close  my  eyes, 

And  kiss  the  unconscious  day: 

And  then  to  heaven  we  flew— 
The  cherubs  led  the  wav  ; 

But  my  wrapt  spirit  smiled 
As  joyout»ly  as  they. 

Father!  I  never  knew 

'Twas  such  a  place  as  this. 

That  heaven  you  told  me  ot. 
Was  quite  so  full  of  bliss. 

Oh !  there  is  music  here ! 
The  softest,  sweetest  strains 
'     Float  constantly  along 

O'er  these  ethereal  plains. 

List !  Mother— Father  list ! 

A  harp  to  me  was  given. 
And  when  I  touch  the  strings, 

'Tis  heard  all  over  heaven. 

And  shall  I  tell  you  who 

Stood  ready  to  embrace 
Your  little  darling  one. 

In  this  most  glorious  place  ? 

Twas  grand-pa — honored  name ! 

No  more  with  age  opprest. 
Or  toil — for  in  this  world 

Are  youth  and  endless  rest 

Those  hoary  hairs  no  more        . 

Stray  o'er  his  furrowed  brow. 
But  locks  of  brightest  hue 

Adorn  his  temples  now. 

His  trembling  voice  is  changed ; 

The  trace  of  earthly  cares 
Is  banished  from  his  cheek. 

And  God  has  wiped  his  tears. 


And  Mary  !  sister's  here, 
She  has  a  cherub's  wing— 

Can  reach  their  loftiest  flights. 
Their  noblest  anthems  sing. 

Dear  parents !  weep  no  more 
For  those  you  loved  so  well. 

For  glories  here  are  ours. 
And  joys  we  may  not  tell. 

Oh !  live  and  serve  the  Lord, 
The  dear  Redeemer  love. 

Then  when  you*ve  done  with  earth, 
We'll  welcome  you  above. 

ScLSCTUk 


AGBICULTIIBAL. 


Agriculture  in  China— rThe  great  re- 
quisites in  the  Chinese  system  of  agricul- 
ture are  manure  and  water ;  and,  to  obtain 
these,  their  whole  energies  are  devoted. 
The  soil  is  rarely  allowed  to  lie  fallow, 
and  in  most  parts  produces  two  crops  an- 
nually.    It  is  assiduously  pulverized,  and 
different  soils  are  also  mixed  together  to 
improve  the  quality  of  each.    They  will 
carry  sand  for  a  long  distance,  to  nil  with 
elay — heavy  soils,  and  loam,  to  put  with 
that  which   appears   too  loose.    During 
the  dyfi  months  of  winter  in  the  southern 
provinces,  the  soil  is  sometimes  thrown 
up  into  heaps,  where  it  lias  been  mixed 
with  some  vegetable  matter,  thus  noakiog 
a  kind  of  compost,  and  also  presfDting  a 
greatf^r  surface -to  the  air;  after  which, 
those  lands  which  require  floodinsr,  a« 
covered  with  water,  and  hoed  and  turned 
over,  until  the  whole  surface  is  reduced 
to  mud.     This  process  has  still  a  further 
fertilizing  tendency.     For  a  manure,  the 
Chinese  collect  ever3rthing  of  a  vegetable 
or  animal  kind  that  can  possibly  be  applied 
to  such  a  purpose.     Reservoirs  of  brick 
or  wood,  are  dug  in  the  banks  of  the  field, 
near   a  canal,  into  which  every  ^fo8e 
substance  is  put.     The  principal  one  has 
a  roof  over  it,  and  is  plastered,  that  the 
contents  may  not  be  absorbed  into  the 
earth.    Besides  this  principal  one,  Ur» 
vases  of  stoneware  are  sunk  in  the  ground, 
at  convenient  places,  for  the  use  of  pass- 
ing travellers.     The  children  and  poor 
people  are  continually  employed  in  col- 
lecting refuse  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter with  which  to  fill  up  these  receptacles; 
the  sweeping  of  the   streets,  hair  from 
barbers*  shops,  offal  from  the  butchers, 
feathers,  horns,  and  bones  reduced  to 
powder,  soot,  and  the  deposites  of  crcefj 
and  rivers,  are  all  industriously  p^^^^J; 
up  and  thought  sufficiently  valuable  to  be 
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carried  a  great  distance,  especially  if 
water  carriage  is  convenient.  The  filth 
of  all  animals  is  esteemed  above  any  other 
kind  of  maaure  ;  it  often  becomes  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce,  in  the  shape  of  small 
cakes,  which  are  made  by  mixing  with  it 
a  portion  of  loamy  earth,  and  then  tho- 
roughly drying  them.  These  cakes  are 
never  applied  dry,  but  are  diluted  in  as 
much  animal  water  as  can  be  procured. 
Old  plaster  is  esteemed  so  valuable  a  fer- 
tilizer, as  sometimes  to  induce  a  farmer 
to  re-piaster  an  old  room,  that  he  may 
fertilize  his  fields  with  it.  Before  manure 
is  taken  out  of  ihe  receptacle  in  the  field, 
ii  is  sufiTered  to  become  half  putrefied,  in 
which  state  it  is  pat  upon  the  plants. 
Some  seeds  are  put  into  manure  until 
they  have  germinated,  while  others  are 
planted  enveloped  in  their  appropriate 
m mure.  After  the  plant  has  grown  a  few 
inches,  it  is  again  manured  with  that 
which  is  much  diluted.  The  efiect  is 
immediaiely  appar^^nt  in  an  accelerated 
growth. — UhineM  Repository, 


* 


INDIAN  RACE. 

Our  venerable  friend  Johnson  of  Piqua, 
has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Intelligencer 
on  the  subject  of  civilizing  the  Indians. 
He  states  two  facts : 

1.  That  no  permanent' ipX^n  has  ever 
been  adopted  or  proposed  by  authority 
for  ihe  preservation  of  the  Indian  race. 

2.  Thrtt  all  measures  have  had  in  view 
simply  the  acquisition  of  the  lands  of  the 
Indians,  and  their  removal  further  west. 

A  perpetual  right  in  the  soil  is  neces- 
sary to  civilization;  a  government  indis- 
pensable to  sectire  it.  The  want  of  these 
two  things  has  been  the  prominent  cause 
of  their  ruin  and  destruction.  Mr.  John- 
^on  says  these  two  means  would  reclaim 
them ;  "  my  life  lor  it,  if  they  be  grant- 
ed, the  boon  will  not  be  lost ;  they  will 
take  care  of  themselves."    His  plan  is : — 

A  Territorial  Government,  exclusively 
for  Indians  and  Indian  affairs,  to  be  es- 
tablished  south-west  of  Missouri,  a 
Governor  appointed  by  the  President  and 
Senate  ;  a  Council  to  be  composed  of  the 
Indian  Agents,  (not  sub-agents)  for  the 
time  being ;  a  Representative  branch,  all 
the  members  of  which  to  be  of  Indian 
blood,  and  elected  annually  by  the  differ- 
ent tribes  in  proportion  to  population; 
each  Delegate  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  so  many  dollars  per  day  for  every 


day's  attendance,  and  the  same  allowance 
for  every  thirty  miles'  travel,  going  to 
and  returning  from  tbe  seat  of  Govern- 
ment. (I  believe  a  central  spot  has  been 
already  designated  for  the  purpose.  A 
Delegate  in  Congress  would  obviously 
follow  as  a  part  of  the  system.)  This 
embraces  the  outlines ;  the  details  could 
be  easily  filled  up. 

The  Indians  have  been  removed  west 
for  our  benefit  and  at  our  bidding.  Let 
them  have  a  country  which  cannot  be  in- 
vaded— a  home  protected  by  law!  and 
then  select  honest,  capable  men  to  in- 
struct them,  and  let  them,  while  they  con- 
tinue true  to  their  trust,  remain  in  office. 
Removals  would  be  fatal  to  success.  Mr. 
Johnson  says,  from  long  experience,  he 
should  prefer  these  agents  to  be  selected 
from  the  Societi/  of  Friends^  becaose  of 
their  purity,  and  fidelity,  and  because  the 
Indians  have  more  confidence  in  them 
than  any  other  class. 

The  whole  letter  is  written  in  a  philan- 
thropic spirit,  and  'the  recommendations 
of  the  veteran  Pioneer  and  Indian  Agent, 
(Mr.  J.  has  had  thirty  years'  experience 
on  ihe  subject,)  entitle  him  to  the  fullest 
hearing,  and  his  suggestions  to  the  wisest 
consideration. 

Thus  does  he  close : — 

We  owe  the  Indians  much  by  way  of 
atonement  for  the  manifold  evils  visited 
upon  them  by  our  race  ;  and  awful  will 
be  our  responsibilities  as  a  nation,  before 
God  and  man,  if  they  are  permitted  to 
perish  by  our  avarice,  parsimony,  or  ne- 
glect of  duty. — Cincin,  Gaz. 


The  Mastodon. — That  he  was  not  made 
for  swimming,  or  living  in  the  water,  but 
was  a  truly  terrestrial  animal,  is  evident. 
His  bones  are  more  common  in  North 
America,  than  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Here  they  are  perhaps  exclusively 
found.  They  are  better  preserved  than 
any  other  fossils,  and  yet  there  is  no 
proof  to  lead  to  the  belief  of  their  living 
existence. 

The  great  Mastodon,  or  the  Ohioensis, 
was  very  similar  to  the  Elephant,  in  tusks 
and  Osteology ;  the  grinders  excepted. 


It  is  officially  estimated  that  two  thou- 
sand houses  were  destroyed  by  the  late 
fire  at  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  and  that  twelve 
thousand  persons  are  rendered  houseless. 
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THE  OLD  CLOCK  ON  THE  STAIRS. 

L'eternit^  eM  une  pendule,  dont  leTalander 
dit  et  redit  sans  cesse  ces  deux  mow  seulc- 
ment,  dans  le  silence  des  lombeaux :  *•  Tou- 
joars !  jamais !  jamais !  toujours  T* 

Jacques  Bridaine. 

Sometimes  back  from  the  village  street, 

Stands  the  old-fashioned  country-seat 

Across  its  antique  portico 

Tall  popular  trees  their  shadows  throw; 

And  from  its  station  in  the  hall 

An  ancient  time-piece  says  to  all — 

*«  Forever — never ! 

Never— forever !" 

Haliway  up  the  stairs  it  stands, 

And  points  and  beekons  with  its  hands 

From  its  case  ol  massive  oak. 

Like  a  monk,  who,  under  his  cloak, 

CroRsia  himself,  and  sighs,  alas! 

With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass,— 

*•  Forever — never  ! 

Never—forever !" 

By  day  its  voice  is  low  and  lighl ; 

But  in  the  bilenl  dead  of  night. 

Distinct  as  a  passing  footstep's  fall, 

It  echoes  along  the  vacant  hall, 

Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor, 

And  seems  to  say,  at  each  chamber  door— 

"  Forever — never ! 

Never— forever '." 

Through  days  Of  sorrow  and  of  mirth, 
Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth. 
Through  every  swifi  vicissitude 
01  changeful  time,  unchanged  it  has  stood, 
And  as  if,  like  time,  it  all  things  saw. 
It  calmly  repeats  those  words  of  awe— 

**  Forever — never ! 

Never— forever !" 

In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Free-hearted  hospitality ; 
His  great  fires  up  the  chimney  roared ; 
The  stranger  feasted  at  his  board  ; 
Bui,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast. 
That  warning  timepiece  never  ceased^ 

♦♦  Forever — never ! 

Never— forever!" 

There  groups  of  merry  children  played. 
There  youths  and  maidensdreaming  strayed, 
O  precious  hours !  O  golden  prime, 
And  affluence  of  love  and  lime ! 
Even  as  a  miser  counts  his  gold. 
Those  hours  the  ancient  time-piece  told — 
•*  Forever — never ! 
,  Never— forever!" 

From  that  chamber,  clothed  in  white. 
The  bride  came  forth  on  her  wedding  night ; 
There,  in  that  silent  room  below, 
The  dead  lay  in  his  shroud  of  snow ; 
And  in  the  hush  that  followed  the  prayer. 
Was  heard  the  old  clock  on  the  stair— 

«*  Forever — never  I 

Never— forever !" 


All  are  scattered  now  and  fled. 
Some  are  married,  some  are  dead  ;  ^ 
And  when  I  ask,  with  throbs  of  pain, 
<<  Ah  !  when  shall  they  all  meet  again  ?" 
At  in  the  days  long  since  gone  by, 
The  ancient  time-piece  makes  replf — 

*•  Forever— never  I 

Never— forever  I" 

Never  here,  forever  there,  • 
Where  all  parting,  pain,  and  care. 
And  death  and  time  shall  disappear — 
Forever  there,  but  never  here ! 
The  horologe  of  eternity 
Sayeth  this  incessantly — 

•*  Forever— laever ! 

Never— forever  T' 

HiaCBT  W.  LONGFKLLOW. 


The  entire  skeletons  of  mastodons  now 
in  existence  are  to  be  seen  at  Pcale's 
Musueum,  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  Balti- 
more Museum  and  the  British  Museum, 
London,  and  in  other  places,  particularly 
at  the  Mass.  Med.  College,  Boston. 

The  skeletons  of  that  at  Canandaio  • 
and  of  one  belonging  to  Dr.  Warren,  are 
both  corrobatory  of  the  opinion  express- 
ed by  Cuvier,  in  relation  to  this  animal 
The  height  of  that  belonging  to  Dr. 
Warren  is  11  feet,  and  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity 10  feet  8  inches.  It  has  been  de- 
termined by  Dr.  Jackson  that  the  whole 
number  of  ribs  amounts  to  20.  Twigs 
were  found  about  the  cavity  of  the  sto- 
mach. Dr.  Wyman  has  glanced  at  the 
other  descriptions  of  fossil  animals :  the 
Elephas  primogenitus, — Elephas  Ameri- 
canus, — Sus  Americanus,  Hippopotamus, 
Equus  major,  Cervus  Americanos,  Rhi- 
noceros, Alleghaniensis,  Ovis  Maomil- 
aris,  Bos  pollasii,  and  the  Megalonyx. 
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•     A   WANDERING  MUSICIAN. 


Until  Intelf  a  sight  like  this  was  rare 
in  oar  country,  though  for  centuries  fa- 
miliar in  difiereat  parts  of  Europe,  and 
knovn  to  most  of  our  countrymen, 
through  descriptions  in  the  writings  of 
travellers.  Within  a  few  years,  how- 
ever,  many  of  our  citiei  and  evon  ril- 
hges  have  been  visiiod  by  wandering 
mnsicians,  seeking  a  more  precarious 
lirelitiooJ,  than  that  usually  secared  to  a 
common  workmen  or  laborer,  though  ex- 
posed to  the  very  trying  inconveniences 
nd  troubles  of  mingling  only  with  nran- 
gen.  But  there  are  often  reasons,  sad 
retiOBs,  for  a  resort  to  bo  aolitary  and 


unattractive  a  life :  poverty,  persecution    | 
and  exile! 

Most  of  the  wandering  musicians  i 
our  country  are  foreigAers,  and  natives  '. 
of  Italy,  or  its  neighboring  countries. 
Some,  no  iloubt,  have  crossed  the  ocean, 
to  pursue  their  business  for  gain:  but  we 
sometimes  meet  with  those  whose  his- 
tory presents  both  interest  and  instruc- 
tion. To  one  acquainted  with  tha  man- 
ner in  which  p-raecuiion  has  been  long 
carried  on  by  the  oppressors  of  lialy,  iha 
appearance  of  one  of  the  wanderers  from 
that  land,  is  well  calculated  to  aivaken 
affecting  reflections.     To  such  a  state  of 
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misery  has  been  reduced  many  an  inno- 
cent  family,  because  some   member,  or 
connexion  of  it,  was  condemned  by  the 
Inquisition,  or    some  other  unrighteous 
tribunal,   for  practices  or  opinions  dis- 
affreeable  to  their  oppressors.     When  a 
patriot  or  Christian  fell  into  their  hands, 
his  property  was  confiscated  and  seized, 
his  helpless  wife  and  children  turned  into 
the  streets  to  beg,  and  even  loaded  with 
insults  and  infamy,  being  deprived   of 
titles,  honors  and  rights,  and  pronounced 
infamous,  with  their  descendants.     One 
of  the  first  acts  performed  was  the  razing 
of  their  house,  to  its  foundation  ;  and  this 
was  often  performed  in   the  night.     All 
persons   were    sometimes    forbidden   to 
give  the  sufferers  shelter  or  food,  under 
penalty  of  being  suspected  of  the  offences 
charged ;  so  that,  as  is  too  often  in  Ire- 
land at  the  present  day,  the  most  un- 
offending individuals  were  victims  of  the 
blindest  superstition  and  mostunrelentmff 
fanaticism.     How  many  families  so  suf- 
fered in  Italy,  Spain,  or  other  countries, 
no   records   inform   us.     Care   has  been 
taken  to  blot  out  from  history,   all  evi- 
dences  of  deeds  which  the  perpetrators 
had  so  much  reason  to  conceal.     What 
became    of    the   families   thus  suddenly 
overwhelmed  with  misery,  it  may  be  im- 
possible to  discover:  but  one  can  hardly 
see  a  lonely,  emaciated  wanderer  from 
Italy,  with  any   of  the  interesting  traits 
of  his  native  country,  without  a  sad  mis- 
giving  of  the  cause  of  his  exile  and  his 
sorrows. 

There  is  a  small  district  in  Europe, 
which  has  long  supplied  the  continent 
with  a  large  share  of  the  wandering 
musicians,  by  whom  almost  all  the  coun- 
tries of  that  quarter  of  the  world  are 
visited.  It  is  a  mountainous  region  of 
the  Alps,  near  the  confines  of  Switzer- 
land and  Italy,  embracing  the  country  of 
the  Vaudois,  or  Waldenses. 

The  merits  of  wandering  musicians 
are  as  various  as  their  instruments  and 
their  costumes.  Many  of  them  make  no 
pretensions  to  a  higher  art  than  that  of 
turning  the  crank  of  a  hand-organ,  or 
bandoUno ;  while  some  add  two  or  three 
other  instruments,  or  a  voice  somewhat 
improved  by  scientific  training  in  happier 
i  mes.  We  recollect  to  have  seen,  many 
years  ago,  a  man  who  managed  to  per- 
form on  six  different  instruments  at 
once,  which  were  ingeniously  attached  to 
different   parts  of  his   person.     At   his 


knees  V&ere  fastened  cymbals,  a  bass 
drum  was  tuned  at  his  back,  while  the 
sticks  were  tied  at  his  elbows,  Pandaean 
pipes  were  fixed  near  his  chin,  so  he 
could  blow  into  them  with  his  mouth,  he 
had  a  fiddle  in  his  left  hand,  while  on  his 
cap  was  stuck  a  little  chime  of  bells.  All 
these  together  made  a  sort  of  harmony, 
though  less  Temarkable  for  its  excellence 
than  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  combina- 
tion. 

Not  a  few  street-musicians  add  the 
attractions  of  a  monkey,  or,  like  the  one 
represented  in  our  cut,  a  group  of  danc- 
ing dolls.  In  Naples,  during  a  tedious 
quarantine,  we  were  favored  with  the 
visit  of  a  pair  of  Calabrian  strollers  in  a 
boati  dressed  in  their  sheep-skin  coals, 
with  the  ancient  shepherd's  bags,  or 
scrips,  as  we  took  them  to  be,  hung  at 
their  sides,  and  their  rude  wind-instru- 
ments, the  ceramelli  and  zambognada: 
the  former  a  pipe  or  flageolet,  and  the 
latter  a  bagpipe,  differing  from  that  of 
Scotland,  chiefly  in  its  greater  size. 

But  there  are  other  classes  of  wander- 
ing musicians,  which  should  not  be  con- 
founded with    those    above   mentioned. 
In  different  parts  of  Europe,  especially 
in  Germany  and  adjacent  countries,  the 
American   traveller   is    sometimes    sar- 
prised  and  pleased  with  a  sudden  burst 
from  a  band  of  instruments,  at  the  door 
of  his  hotel,  when  a  piece  of  Rossini,  or 
some  other  great  master,  is  performed  in 
somewhat  creditable  style,  by  a  potrty  of 
well  dressed  young  men,    usiiaUy  with 
German    countenances     and    costomes. 
These  are  probably  students  from  some 
German  university,  on  their  return  home 
in  vacation,   or  on  a  tour  of  curiosity, 
who  think  it  no  discredit  thus  to  invite 
the  pecuniary  contributions  of  their  hear- 
ers, to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  way. 
Their   respectable  appearance  and  man- 
ners,  as  well    as  the    civil,   and   oftca 
friendly   reception   they  meet   with,  in 
more  insiances  than  one,  has  made  gnM- 
fying  impressions  on  our  minds,  respect- 
ing continental  habits. 

In  Florence,  Rome,  and  other  Italian 
cities,  the  humbler  improvisator!,  or  ex- 
temporaneous poets,  will  occasionally 
afford  the  traveller  a  very  interesting 
entertainment,  unlesj?,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  with  our  countrymen,  he  hns 
left  home  unprovided  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  language.  Ahhough  few  of  the 
street-singers  may  rise  above  mediocrity 
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in  their  simple  eflasions,  and  a  great  part 
of  what  they  utter  may  he  a  repetition 
of  words,  lines,  or  verses,  little  altered 
from  what  somehody  may  some  where 
have  sang  hefore,  yet  to  a  people  so  far 
removed  as  we  are  from  making  unpre- 
meditated poetry,  anything  at  all  fit  to  he 
80  called,  may  well  appear  surprising,  and 
to  possess  interest.  For  ourselves  we 
can  say,  that  the  associations  are  of  them- 
selves of  a  very  pleasing  kind,  whenever 
we  hear  the  young  woman,  the  youth, 
or  the  old  hlind  man,  under  the  shade  of 
an  ancient  Italian  edifice,  older  than  the 
discovery  of  America,  adapting  the  sweet 
syllables  of  the  language  of  Italy  to  the 
soft  tones  of  a  little  guitar.  The  instru- 
ment, the  employment,  the  object,  and 
sometimes  the  aspect  of  the  musician,  re- 
mind us  of  old  troubadours  and  bards, 
and  of  the  days  when  Homer  carelessly 
threw  oflT,  from  his  humble  strings,  those 
strains  which  a  thousand  generations 
have  carefully  collected,  ardently  ad- 
mired, and  stamped,  as  of  higher  price 
than  gold. 

Bffacti  of  CharcoaJ—Pottliig  C^ameUIas^ 
Vineries— Chrysftutbemums* 

If  Charcoal  and  charcoal  dust  have 
made  more  improvement  in  one  tribe  of 
plants  than  another,  it  is  in  Camellias. 
They  have  all  of  them  charcoal  about 
them;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  when  potting 
them,  to  see  the  fine  roots  they  make 
amount  it.  There  is  one  most  remarka- 
ble plant,  Chorozema  varium,  amongst 
many  others,  which  I  forgot  to  show  you  ; 
it  is  out  of  doors,  and  too  large  to  be  got 
into  any  house  this  season,  therefore  I 
intend  leaving  it  out  of  doors  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  sheltering  it  a  little,  to  try  if  it 
will  do  out.  It  will  astonish  every  one 
but  those  who  have  seen  it,  when  they 
are  told  that  this  time  two  years  it  was  a 
plant  in  a  32  pot,  what  is  called  in  Devon- 
shire a  penny  pot ;  it  is  now  in  a  four- 
shilling  pot.  It  is  only  3  feet  6  inches 
high,  and  is  32  feet  in  circumference, 
with  many  thousands  of  shoots,  all  set 
with  fiowers  from  top  to  bottom;  the 
shoots  are  so  thick  that  you  cannot  see 
whether  the  plant  is  in  a  pot  or  turned 
out  into  the  ground,  for  the  branches 
cover  the  grass  turf  all  round,  like  a 
large  rhododendron.  But  it  will  be  a>ked 
what  made  it  grow  so  wonderfully.  Why, 
charcoal,  loam,  a  little  heath  mould,  some 
large  stones,  and  a  small  quantity  of  livet 


sand ;  and,  by  continually  stopping  the 
shoots,  I  made  it  so  thick  and  dwarfish. 
I  will  give  you  another  instance  of  the 
extraordinary  effect  charcoal  has  pro- 
duced on  another  very  valuable  plant, > 
Lechenaultia  biloba,  which  has  been  said 
by  many  cultivators  of  plants  to  be  a  bad, 
ugly  grower.  Now  this  plant,  which  I  am 
going  to  describe,  is  about  2  years  old, 
from  a  cutting ;  it  is  now  in  a  No.  2.  pot, 
is  1  foot  3  inches  high,  covering  the  rim 
of  the  pot,  and  7  feet  9  inches  in  circum- 
ference, thick  with  shoots,  as  I  have  seen 
fine  plants  of  L.  formosa  at  the  exhibi- 
tions about  London.  I  have  counted  500 
blooms  open  on  the  plant,  all  at  one  time. 
If  there  is  one  plant  in  the  house  more 
beautiful  than  another,  it  is  this  plant.  If 
100/.  were  oflTered  for  a  fellow-plant  to  it, 
it  could  not  be  got.  The  gentlenuin  who 
was  with  you  asked  whqt  caused  this 
plant  to  make  such  extraordinary  pro- 
gress. Why,  charcoal.  It  has  nothing 
but  charcoal,  stones,  a  little  sand,  and 
some  heath  mould,  all  jumbled  together 
in  'lumps  as  large  as  bricks  broken  into 
about  six  or  eight  pieces.  There  is  also 
Pimelea  decussata,  which  I  have  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  3  feet  high  and  13 
feet  S  inches  in  circumference.  I  fancy 
those  who  exhibit  in  London  would  re- 
quire a  number  of  vans  to  remove  sixty 
such  specimens  as  this. 

Camellias. — ^Now,  as  you  particularly 
wished  me  to  give  you  a  little  idea  of  my 
system  of  potting  Camellias,  I  will  do  so ; 
it  will  no  doubt  be  thought  a  rough 
method  by  some.  Do  you  imagine  they 
have  the  mould  sifted,  and  all  the  stones 
picked  out  of  the  soil  in  their  native 
country  1  I  always  fancied  they  had  not, 
and  for  this  reason,  I  never  saw  any  man 
in  the  woods  or  hedge-rows  in  this  coun- 
try sifting  the  soil  for  our  native  trees  to 
grow  in ;  nor  do  I  believe  those  noble 
trees  in  Bicton  Park  (of  which  I  have 
promised  you  a  description  some  day) 
would  ever  have  attained  the  wonderful 
size  they  have  done,  if  men  had  been 
employed  all  their  lives  sifting  the  soil 
about  them  and  picking  out  the  stones. 
I  get  loam  and  heath  soil  in  equal  quan- 
tities, stones,  and  river  sand,  one  barrow 
of  rotten  dung  to  eight  of  the  above 
mixture,'  well  mixed  up  together  as 
roughly  as  possible. 

In  the  first  place  all  the  soil  should  be 
sweet.  The  right  season  for  potting 
camellias  is  when  they  require  it. 
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Bfannen,  Tradiiloni,  »Dd  Sopentitloiii  of  tbo 

Shetlauders* 

An  Englishman  knows  more  of  Aus- 
tralia or  China,  of  the  Oregon  or  the 
PaDJaub,  than  he. does  about  any  one  of 
the  Shetland  Isles,  though  they  are  above 
ninety  in  number,  and  cover  a  space  of 
seventy  miles  from  south  to  north,  and 
more  than  fifty  from  east  to  west. 

No  part  of  the  country  is  more  than 
six  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  and  some 
of  our  islands  (or  hobns)  are  not  larger 
than  an  ordinary  drawing-room. 

Our  crows  build  their  nests  of  fish- 
bones, for  lack  of  sticks ;  and  as  trees 
and  hedges  are  rare  with  us,  our  birds, 
instead  of  being  inhabitants  of  the  air, 
mu^t  become  denizens  of  the  soil.  Our 
eagles  are  worth  five  shillings  a  head  to 
any  that  can  shoot  them :  wo  can  buv  a 
young  calf  for  eighteenpence,  and  sell  a 
pair  of  knitted  stockings  for  four  guineas. 

It  is  true  we  have  been  vi>ited  from 
time  to  time  by  tourists,  and  naturalists, 
and  moralists,  inspectors  of  education, 
commissioners  of  light-houses,  Sec.  The 
Great  Unknown  delighted  us  with  his 
presence  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1814. 

I  pass  over  the  old  missionary  Brand, 
who  came  about  the  beginning  of  last 
century  on  a  religious  errand,  by  order 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  ;  and  I  need  merely  allude  to 
the  Tour  of  St.  Patrick  Neill  in  1804*,  to 
the  excellent  Description  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Hibbert  in  1822,  and  to  the  more  recent 
steam-voyage  of  Miss  Catharine  Sinclair, 
about  five  or  six  years  ago.  This  lady 
jperformed  a  whole  volume  out  of  n  fiying 
visit  of  forty-eight  hours ;  and  undertook 
to  give  a  description  of  the  country  wiih- 
out  stirring  from  Mr.  Hay's  drawing-room 
in  Lerwick,  and  on  a  misty  Sunday,  when 
she  could  not  s^ee  across  the  narrow  bay 
opposite  her  window.  But  then  she  had 
Mr.  Hay's  chart  obligingly  spread  before 
her,  '*  on  so  large  a  scale  that  three 
inches  are  given  to  each  mile,  and  not  a 
single  peat  stack  seemed  wanting  ;  so  we 
made  a  leisurely  tour  over  this  wide  ex- 
panse, pausing  occasionally  to  hear  elabo- 
rate descriptions  of  the  curiosities  we 
ought  to  have  seeUy  and  of  the  accidents 
we  might  probably  have  met  with  ;  all 
very  interesting,  but  a! so  ra'her  tantal- 
izing." From  an  hour's  inspection  of 
this  spacious  map,  this  ingenious  lady 
contrived  to  manufacture  a  J'mrnai  of  a 
Two  Days*  Residence  in  Shetland^  tcith  a 


Fully  Tru€y  and  Particular  Account  of  ike 
HabitSy  Manntrsj  and  Language  of  the 
Natives;  their  Dresi^  Appearance^  and  } 
Costumes;  also^  New  and  Original  Dis-  i 
coteries  respecting  the  Greography^  •^strono^  ) 
my.  Natural  History^  and  Geoh^cal  Struc*  ( 
ture  of  these  Islands^  ^c.  This  may  be  \ 
intended  as  a  "  tight  merry  jest,"  but  it 
was  rather  too  much  to  make  the  pubUc 
pay  seven  and  sixpence  for  it. 

It  is  true  if  the  visitor  expects  the  ac- 
commodation of  railways,  or  post-chaises, 
or  turnpike  roads,  he  will  be  disappoint- 
ed; but  he  will  find  our  rude  climate,  and 
our  barren  soil,  tempered  by  the  warmth 
of  a  friendly  greeting,  and  lighted  up 
with  a  glorious  luminary  that  for  three 
months  scarcely  quits  the  horizon.  Da- 
ring that  period  darkness  is  unknown,  the 
short  absence  of  the  sun  being  supplied 
by  a  bright  twilight.  To  use  the  words 
of  a  native  historian,  '^  Nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  calm  serenity  of  a  fine  snmmer 
night  in  the  Shetland  Isles,  the  atmos- 

Ehere  is  clear  and  unclouded,  and  the  eye 
as  an  uncontrolled  and  extreme  range; 
the  hills  and  the  headlands  look  more 
majestic,  and  they  have  a  solemnity  so- 
peradded  to  their  grandeur ;  the  water  in 
the  bays  appears  dark,  and  as  smooth  as 
glass ;  no  living  object  interrupts  the 
tranquillity  of  the  scene,  unless  a  solitary 
gull  skimming  the  surface  of  the  sea; 
and  there  is  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the 
distant  murmuring  of  the  waves  among  , 
the  rocks."  ) 

Tradition  says,  that  the  Revolution  of  > 
168S  was  not  known  in  Shetland  for  six  } 
months  after  it  happened.  Brand,  the  i 
missionary,  states,  that  "it  was  the  ? 
month  of  May  thereafter  before  they  ; 
heard  any  thing  of  the  late  revolution,  > 
and  that  nrst,  they  say,  from  a  fisherman,  / 
whom  some  would  have  arraigned  before  ; 
them,  and  impeached  of  high  treason,  be-  i^ 
cause  of  his  news."  Martin,  in  his  His-  ) 
tory  of  the  Tsies,  repeats  the  story  with 
same  improvement. 

The  voyage  across  the  stormy  Pent- 
land  Frith  is  usually  made  in  five  hours,  ) 
South  Ronaldshay  being  the  first  of  the  ( 
Orkneys  that  appears  to  the  left.  / 

if  the  sea  is  smooth,  the  steamer  takes  { 
a  narrow  channel  which  lies  between  Co-  } 
pinshay  and  Dcemess,  the  most  east^'rly  ^ 
parish  in  the  mninlnnd  ;  and  after  round- 
ing a  bold  headland  called  the  J/oo/,  she 
procf*eds  northward,    passing    Stronsay, 
Sandny,  and  North  Ronaldshay,  arriving 
at  Lerwick   about  four   o'clock   in  the 
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morning,  the  voyage  being  generally 
made  in  about  twelve  hours. 

This  is  a  dreary,  solitary  passage,  the 
only  human  habitation  to  be  ,met  with  is 
Fair  Isle,  about  half  way  between  the 
two  northeiin  archipelagos.  It  rises  '*  like 
an  emerald  in  the  wide  ocean,  quite  a 
little  world  in  itself,  covered  with  grass 
of  a  most  vivid  and  luxuriant  verdure." 
On  nearing  this  Arctic  oiisis,  you  will 
hear  from  some  of  your  topographical 
fellow-tourists  the  Traditionary  Narrative 
of  the  Shipwreck  of  the  Duke  dc  Medina 
Sidomay  Commander  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada j  in  the  year  1588.  According  to 
this  narrative,  the  ducal  commander  of 
the  Invincible  Armada,  after  being  chased 
by  the  English  admiral,  was  driven  on 
Fair  Isle,  where  his  anchorless  ship  struck 
and  went  to  pieces,  himself  and  200  of 
his  men  efl^cting  a  landing  in  their  boats 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  This  was  a 
perilous  addition  to  the  population  of  so 
small  a  territory,  which  could  scarcely 
yield  enough  to  support  the  few  families 
that  occupied  it.  The  Spaniards  soon 
consumed  all  the  victuals  in  the  island, 
devouring  fish,  fowl,  sheep,  horned  cattle, 
and  even  horses.  Famine  was  the  con- 
sequence, and  the  love  of  self-preserva- 
tion taught  the  natives  to  withhold  farther 
contributions  td  ihe  strangers,  and  to  se- 
crete, in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  among 
the  recesses  of  the  rocks,  the  provisions 
that  were  indispensable  for  their  own  ex- 
istence. Many  of  the  Spaniards  perish- 
ed of  hunger,  others  were  thrown  by  the 
famishing  islanders  over  the  cliffs  into 
the  sea. 

Their  destitute  situation  was,  at  length, 
made  known  to  a  gentleman  in  Shetland, 
Mr.  Andrew  Umphrey,  who  farmed  the 
Fair  Isle ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  boats,  they  were  conveyed  to  Cluendal 
Bay,  where  the  duke  became  the  guest  of 
Malcolm  Sinclair,  ^'a  wortby  Scottish 
gentleman,"  until  a  vessel  should  be 
equipped  to  convey  him  and  the  sur- 
vivors of  his  crew  to  the  Continent. 
Tradition  says  that  the  duke,  having  a 
mind  to  produce  an  imposing  <  ffect  on 
his  hospitable  entertainer,  dressed  him- 
self up  in  the  splendid  costume  of  n 
Spanish  grandee,  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
ever  before  seen  a  person  of  his  rank  and 
mien  1  Sinclair  being  a  true  Presby- 
terian, and  knowing  his  guest  to  be  a  fo- 
reign Papist,  bluntly  replied  in  broad 
Scotch, ''  Farcie  in  that  face,  I  have  seen 


many  prettier  men  hanging  in  the  Burrow 
Muir!"  the  said  locality  beins^  then  the 
common  place  of  execution  at  Edinburgh. 
The  duke  and  his  party,  however,  did  ef- 
fect their  return,  having  been  safely  land- 
ed at  Dunkirk  in  a  vessel  equipped  for 
the  purpose. 

Lerwick,  the  capital,  has  one  street  of 
considerable  length,  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  along  the  shore,  with  num- 
bers of  lanes,  or  chssesy  leading  back- 
wards to  a  road  on  an  eminence  above 
the  town.  The  houses  are  built  of  grey 
and  white  sandstone  :  some  of  them  aire 
handsome,  fitted  up  with  every  accommo- 
dation in  modern  style.  The  oddest  an- 
gularities prevail,  no  order  being  ob- 
served. Backs  are  turned  to  fronts,  gable 
ends  to  the  street,  projecting  at  angles  of 
every  degree.  With  the  exception  of 
those  newly  erected,  the  tenements  ap- 
pear as  if  they  had  dropped  from  the 
clouds,  and  as  if  every  proprietor  had 
made  it  his  original  study  to  be  as  unlike 
his  neighbor  as  possible.     Gas  and  stone 

Eavement  have  been  introduced.  We 
ave  a  tourt  and  town-house,  a  news- 
room, a  bank,  a  prison,  a  masonic  lodfi^e, 
and  a  manufactory  for  straw  plait.  The 
utmost  quiet  reigns  in  the  town,  whose 
echoes  are  never  awakened  by  steam- 
whistles,  or  mail-horns,  or  even  the 
wheels  of  carriage,  cart,  or  gig.  The 
clattering  of  a  shelty's  feet  is  the  only 
noise*-except  when  we  have  drunken 
sailors — pedestrian,  equestrian,  or  vehicu- 
lar, that  greet  the  ear. 

The  absence  of  general  vegetation  is 
one  of  the  first  things  that  arrests  the 
stranger's  notice.  Every  thing  looks 
brown,  parched,  and  barren.  Our  indi- 
genous trees  are  few,  scarcely  deservinsr 
the  name,  and  never  requiring  a  visit 
from  the  commissioners  of  woods  and 
forests.  Indeed,  thousands  of  the  natives 
have  no  other  idea  of  a  tree  than  a  log  of 
fir,  which  they  may  have  seen  in  a  Nor- 
wegian clipper  or  a  drifted  shipwreck. 
They  cannot  understand  how  it  is  rooted 
in  the  earth  and  shoots  out  foliage. 
Trunks  and  branches  are  found  in  peat- 
mosses, showing  that  trees  must  have  ex- 
isted at  one  time.  But  they  have  vanish- 
ed. Our  groves  are  merely  a  few  dwarf 
bushes  of  birch,  willow,  and  mountain- 
ash,  stunted  and  scattered  over  the  bleak 
soil,  and  scarcely  of  height  sufficient  to 
hang  a  dog. — Frazer*8  Magazine. 
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The  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association  of  American  Ueologists  and 
JfaiurahstSj  commenced  in  this  city  on 
the  2d.  of  September  ^  and  we  select  a 
few  of  the  most  interesting  facts  present- 
ed by  different  members,  to  communicate, 
in  the  briefest  manner,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  our  readers.  We  hardly  know 
how  to  express  the  satisfaciion  with 
which  we  have  looked  upon  this  assem- 
blage of  many  of  our  most  scientific 
countrymen,  courteously,  and  with  pro- 
found interest,  listening  to  each  others' 
remarks,  enquiries^  addresses  and  lee- 
rures,  and,  in  turn,  contributing  their 
share  of  information  to  the  common 
stock.  When  we  reflected  on  the  various 
branches  of  science  to  which  they  are 
devoted,  the  amount  of  time  each  has 
bestowed  on  study,  examination  and  re- 
flection, the  profound  acquaintance  dis- 
played with  the  discoveries  and  opinions 
of  other  naturalists,  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  characteristic  modesty  of  men  truly 
learned,  but  bent  on  increasing  their 
knowledge,  the  harmony  and  mutual  re- 
spect which  marked  their  intercourse,  and 
the  extensive  and  favorable  results  which 
are  continually  flowing  from  their  labors, 
we  could  not  but  congratulate  ourselves 
that,  from  tins  point  of  view,  at  least, 
the  condition  and  prosoects  of  the  United 
States  appear  highly  gratifying  and  en- 
couraging. All  the  minds  around  us  are 
not,  as  we  have  been  sometimes  almost 
tempted  to  fear,  under  the  influence  of 
the  flood  of  bad  taste  and  frivolity  which 
so  widely  prevails. 

Many  interesting  objects  of  enquiry 
were  last  year  assigned  to  committees, 
on  several  of  which  reports  have  been 
made,  though  a  considerable  number  re- 
quire more  time,  and  are  to  be  continued. 
The  amount  of  sediment  brought  down  by 
riveArs  is  now  a  leading  object ;  and  we 
think  our  readers  will  like  better  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  manner  of 
making  the  investigation,  than  with  the 


particular  results,  which    must  neces- 
sarily be  uncertain. 

The  Kennebeck  and  Mississippi  have 
been  partially  examined  for  this  purpose 
the  past  year,  on  the  plan  adopted  in  Eu- 
rope.    A  vessel  is   provided,  holding  a 
cubic  foot  of  water,  which  is  filled  once 
a  day,  or  oftcner,  at  some  place,  or  places, 
where  the  current  is  supposed  to  contain 
about  the    medium  proportion  of  sedi- 
ment.    The  water  is  evaporated,  and  the 
matter  lefl  is  weighed  and  measured, and 
perhaps  afterwards  analysed.    A  foot  of 
the  Kennebeck  water  was  found  to  con- 
tain about  ten  grains ;  and,  to  estimate 
the  number  of  feet  flowing  down,  the  fol- 
lowing course  was  adopted.    Three  points 
were  sounded,  at  distances  of  100  feet, 
one  of  them  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
river;    and  experiments  were  made,  to 
find  how  long  a  body  would  be  in  float- 
ing 500  feet  on  the  surface,  and  then  at 
half  the  distance  from  the  bottom.   The 
number  of  square  feet  was  estimated  in 
a  section  of  the  river;  and  this  mnltt- 
plied  by  the  number  of  cubic  feet  passing 
any  medium  point  in   24  hours,  would 
show  the  whole  number  of  feet  of  water 
flowing  by  in  that  time.     Another  mul- 
tiplication by  365  would  give  the  annual 
amount.     Add  a  cipher,  (which  is  multi- 
plying by  ten,)  and  we  should  have  the 
number  of  grains,  showing  the  weight  of 
the  sediment  carried  in  a  year.    Tbe  re- 
sult on  the  Kennebeck  was  in  grains,  six 
billions,  or  nearly  700  millions  of  tons. 
These  observations,  however,  were  made 
many  miles  up  the  river  ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  an  equal  amount  of  sediment 
is  carried  down  by  the  branches  enterkg 
below. 

Similar  experiments  have  been  made  at 
Natchez,  on  the  Mississippi ;  and  some 
curious  discoveries  made  respecting  the 
various  counter-currents  forming  eddies. 
The  committee  who  are  prosecuting  the 
observations,  have  become  much  inter- 
ested,  and    will   continue  them.    Tbej 
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told  a  striking  anecdote  of  the  great  eddy. 
Some  raftsmen,  floating  down  the  river 
one  night,  heard  masic  on  the  shore,  and 
then  were  carried  out  of  hearing  of  it. 
At  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they 
heard  it  again  and  again,  until  daylight 
They  supposed  there  was  a  general  fes- 
tival through  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  that  villages  were  numerous:  but 
they  found  they  had  heen  carried  round 
and  round  by  the  eddy  without  making 
any  progress.  The  surface  is  much 
raised  in  nodules,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eddies  in  the  Mississippi. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  5000  cubic 
miles  have  been  formed  by  the  sediment 
of  that  immense  river  near  its  mouth. 
However,  immense  quantities  of  earth 
may  have  been  carried  down  in  a  year,  or 
a  month,  in  some  past  ages,  for  aught  we 
know,  especially  if  interior  lakes  and  seas 
once  existed  along  its  course,  as  geolo- 
gists believe. 

2%e  rising  cf  our  coasis* — It  is  stated 
very  confidently  that  beds  of  shells,  found 
on  some  parts  of  the  sea-:C0a8t  of  Maine, 
prove  that  the  land  has  been  recently 
raised  from  the  water.  Particular  atten- 
tioii  is  to  be  devoted  to  this  subject  du- 
ring the  coming  year. 

Sinking  of  the  earth. — ^A  crack  on  the 
bank  ot  the  Mississippi,  near  Natchez, 
extending  20  miles  or  more,  has  been  gra- 
doally  widening  for  several  years.  In 
one  place,  it  is  nearly  100  feet  wide,  and 
about  70  feet  deep. 

Earthquakes. — ^A  list  has  been  made  of 
all  the  notices  of  earthquakes  in  our 
country,  of  which  records  could  be 
found;  and  they  amount  to  nearly  100 
since  the  first  settlement.  As  many  of 
the  notices  mention  only  sounds  in  the 
air^  and  the  jarring  of  light  objects,  Mr. 
Redfield  expressed  the  opinion,  that  such 
were  caused  by  the  exploding  of  aerolites, 
or  meteors. 

Petrifactions — Orthocerata,  —  Professor 
Hall  exhibited  a  collection  of  their  curi- 
ous fossils,  and  gave  a  very  instructive 


lectQre  on  their  structure,  localities  and 
varieties.  They  are  in  the  form  of  a 
long  cone,  and  consist  oi  short,  rounded 
cells,  perceptible  in  the  specimens  broken 
or  cut  lengthwise,  with  a  hollow  at  the 
base.  It  is  uncertain  whether  they  are 
really  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  the  animal, 
and  whether  they  had  an  envelope,  or 
flesh,  &;c.  They  are  found  in  the  three 
lowest  limestones,  which  contain  organic 
remains,  in  Russia,  throughout  North 
America,  and  in  some  other  countries. 
They  dififered  in  length  from  two  or  three 
inches  to  fifteen  feet. 

It  was  intended  that  several  evening 
lectures  should  be  delivered  at  the  Uni- 
versity :  but  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
weather  prevented. 

After  a  very  busy  and  interesting  ses- 
aion  of  a  week,  the  Association  adjourn- 
ed on  Tuesday,  September  8th,  to  meet 
next  year  in  Boston. 


Forgive  Him. — He  regrets  the  oonrse 
he  has  pursued.  Forgive  him.  Don't 
say,  "  I  will  forgive  but  not  forget."  It 
implies  a  bad  state  of  the  heart.  It  is 
not  christian.  If  your  friend  is  really 
sorry  for  the  course  he  pursued,  and  en- 
deavors to  repair  the  injury  he  has  doas 
you,  what  more  can  you  ask  1 

*  Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied, 
Is  not  of  earth  nor  heaven.' 

There  Is  no  spirit  of  forgiveness  where 
there  is  hanging  off — a  backwardness  to 
speak— a  reluctance  to  approach  the  peni- 
tent. Hearty  forgiveness  overlooks  the 
past  and  receives  the  erring  one  to  the 
Dosom  with  tears  of  gratitude. — Select. 


Little  JQndnesses. — Small  acts  of  kind- 
ness! how  pleasant  and  desirable  they 
make  life.  Everv  dark  object  is  made 
light  by  them,  and  every  fear  of  sorrow  is 
brushed  away.  When  the  heart  is  sad 
and  despondency  sits  at  the  entrance  of 
the  soul,  a  trifling  kindness  drives  despair 
away. — Who  will  refuse  a  kind  act  1  It 
raises  from  misery  and  degradation,  and 
throws  around  the  soul  some  of  those 
joys  that  were  lost  in  paradise. — lb. 
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WEIGHING    A  SWARM    OF  BEES. 


[      The  time  of  iwanning  is  on«  of  great 

>  anziffty  to  persona  engaged  in  the  care 
J  of  bees,  as  the   sagacious  insects  then 

>  seem  suddenly  ta  change  their  chnrectet, 
I  and  thousands  of  them  may  be  lost  for- 
I  ever  to  their  owner,  by  a  little  carelesa- 
I  ness  OT  delay. 

I  When  their  abode  becomes  too  narrow 
)  for  them,  or  a  new  queen  makes  her  ap- 
!  pearance,  and  leads  off  a  colony,  or  when 
I  eome  other  cirenmstance  comes,  not  al- 
^'  ways  easily  ncconnted  for,  the  bees  aud- 

>  denly  cease  their  labors,  and  desert  the 
I  habitation  lo  which  they  hare  longshow- 
I  ed  the  strangest  attachment,  and  fill  the 
J  air  with  their  humming,  as  they  fly  nbout 
I  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Often  they  soon 
;  disappear ;  and,  settling  within  the 
I  boundaries  of  a  distant  farm,  become  the 
,  property  of  a  stranger,  fur  whom  they 
I  toil  as  asHiduously  as  if  he  were  tbeir 
I  legitimate  proprietor.  As  soon  as  pos- 
I  siole,  when  the  sworming  has  com- 
I  menced,  means  should  be  used  to  collect 
I  and  seen  re  the  bees,  and  preparations 
I  should  be  made  before  hand,  as  the  time 
j  approaches.     A  new  hive  should  be  put 

>  in  a  pleasant  place,  perfumel,  as  Virgil 
[  says,  with  thyme,  or  ssme  olherodorifer- 

ous  herb ;  and  the  swarm  should  be  intro- 
duced into  it  as  soon  &t  possible.     The 


first  object  is,  to  induce  them  to  alight ; ) 
and  this  they  do  as  soon  as  the  qBCWi 
bee  takes  her  station,  alt  cluslerng 
around  her.  Virgil's  description  of  (be  | 
habits  of  bees,  and  the  practices  of  R»- } 
man  peasants  in  his  day,  correspondi  ii  j 
many  points  with  those  of  the  preml  [ 
time,  in  different  countries^  and  m 
think  our  readers  will  thank  ns,  if  «  ^ 
here  recommend  to  them  to  recur  to  hii  ! 
"  Georgics,"  and  read  a  few  lines  on  tin  ; 
and  other  subjects.  When  they  hm  ^ 
done  this  once,  the  farmers  espeeiiuj  ( 
can  hardly  deny  themselves  the  plw-  J 
sure  of  perusing  again  and  again  IB(  ( 
beautiful  and  instructive  passages  on  is- 1 
ral  life  with  which  they  abound.  I 

Our  print  represents  nn  ingeniooisr-  J 
rangement,  made  for  weighing  a  swsrsi  ; 
of  beei,  which  must  be  rather  sn  obJKi  , 
of  curiosity  than  of  practical  itnp"":  j 
ment.  A  great  multitude  having  seiuw  \ 
around  their  queen  on  the  branch  nf  >  ( 
tree,  a  forked  pole  was  first  placed  iii»«f  I 
it  ns  a  supporter,  and  then  a  sleelyiM 
was  suspended  above,  which,  being  hwt-  1 
ed  to  the  limb,  might,  with  due  caation,  ( 
make  known  the  amount  of  the  lin^  i 
weight,  when  due  allowance  w»s  tM«  ) 
for  the  distance  from  the  point  of  atiaw 
ment  and  the  end  of  the  branch. 


THE  ABIERICAN  PENNT  HAGAZIHE. 


THE    KANQAlEOa 


This  is  one  of  the  exclaaive  produciioos 
of  New  HoUdnd,  now  called  AuBirslia: 
that  almeat  continent,  so  marked  by  the  pe- 
culiarity of  many  of  its  native  animals. 
Well  known  as  the  Kangaroo  now  is, 
4nuch  as  has  been  written  of  it,  and  oflen 
as  it  has  been  exhibited  in  our  own  country, 
It  WBH  one  of  the  novelties  discovered  by 
Captain  Cook's  expedition,  during  our  Re- 
volution. 

It  is  amvsiag  to  read  the  fitst  notices 
pr&i  of  il,  in  the  journal.  A  sailor  re- 
turned from  a  short  walk,  soon  after  landing, 
and,  trembling  with  fear,  reported  that  he 
had  seen  an  evil  spirit,  describing  it  with 
sxsggeratioD. 

Several  apeoies  of  this  singalar  BBtraal 
are  now  well  known,  differing  greatly  in 
size,  but  all  bearing  the  same  general  pe- 
culiarities of  form,  and  easily  recognizable 
at  first  view.  Some  other  animals,  how. 
ever,  have  a  degree  of  resemblance  to  it 
An  aDcommooly  large  one  we  saw  a  few 
months  since,  in  a  menagerie  in  New 
York,  which  waa  mentioned  in  the  adver- 
tisement as  an  expert  boxer,  and  possesring 
both  Btrsngth  and  dexterity  extraordinary. 
We  were  gratified  to  find,  that  it  was  of  the 
most  gentle  and  friendly  dispoeition  im. 
aginahle.  On  approaching  the  cage,  it 
showed  DO  sign  of  fear  or  dislike :  on  the 


ooiftrary,  it  seemed  pleased  at  being  noticed  i 
and  touched,  and  was  fond  of  laying  its  < 
head  on  the  shouldered  every  stranger  that  < 
treated  it  kmdly.  The  head  being  small,  f 
and  the  face  bearing  an  expression  of  mild- 
ness mingled  with  intelligence,  and  being  < 
«f  a  form  agreeable  to  the  eye,  while  des-  j 
titute  of  every  thing  like  an  ofienaive  v 
pon  in  teeth  or  claws,  there  are  few  ani- 
mals more  likely  to  become  &vorites  on  a  i 
abort  acquaintance. 

Thepropoitions,  and  the  natural  positions  S 
of  the  Kangaroo,  give  it  a  very  marked  ap-  J 
pearance.  Being  formed  to  move  only  by  J 
leaps  in  the  air,  ila  hinder  legs  are  long,  ' 
and  their  muBcIes  extremely  large,  giving  < 
extraordinary  thickness  and  weight  to  the  < 
back  part  of  the  body. 

The  fore  legs,  being  designed  apparently  '. 
mly  (o  hold  its  food  to  he  mouth,  and  oc-  J 
oasionally  to  handle  its  young,  are  short,  \ 
small  and  feeble,  so  that  their  diminutive  J 
shoulders  and  muscles,  leave  the  upper  j 
part  of  the  trunk  very  slender,  and  quite  ] 
out  of  all  ordinary  proportions.  Siill,  all  < 
this  renders  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  not  i 
ungraceful,  and  gives  il  something  of 
contour  of  a  delicate  woman,  while  the  up-  S 
right  posture,  most  natural  to  its  body,  so  i 
far  approaches  the  human. 

The  individual  which  we  have  menlioo- 
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ed  above,  we  were  assured,  was  a  most 
expert  and  powerful  boxer  and  wrestler,  and 
was  hardly  ever  known  either  to  be  un- 
successful in  a  naatch  with  a  man,  to  do  any 
injury  even  to  an  antagonist,  or  to  lose  its 
temper  for  a  moment.  It  was  consequently 
a  great  favorite  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
visitors  at  the  menagerie,  and  excited  much 
astonishment  by  its  performances.  Like 
others  of  its  kind,  however,  it  required 
great  caution  to  guard  it  from  the  un  favor, 
able  influence  of  a  foreign  climite:  the 
Kangaroos  being  very  apt  to  die  soon  after 
leaving  their  native  land. 


CHANGES  IN  ROME. 

We  have  several  times  set  down  to  com- 
municate to  our  readers  some  of  the  re- 
ports, which  now  reach  us  every  week, 
chiefly  through  private  channels,  of  the 
great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
Rome,  since  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory 
XV  L,  and  the  elevation  of  his  successor, 
Pius  IX. 

We  wish  our  readers  to  feel  with  us  for 
the  Italians,  and  have  heretofore  taken 
some  pains  to  acquaint  them  with  facts 
which  affect  our  heart  and  mind.  We  are 
in  daily  intercourse  with  some  of  the  nu- 
merous, intelligent  and  patriotic  Italians  in 
this  country,  chiefly  exiles  ;  and  participate 
in  the  hopes  and  fears  which  they  by  turns 
entertain  respecting  the  fate  of  their  coun- 
try. 

Whatever  the  present  Pope  may  here- 
after do.,  and  whether  his  real  opinions  and 
motives  be  or  be  not  such  as  we  would 
have  them  to  be  on  some  important  sub- 
jects, he  has  certainly  done  several  things 
already,  at  which  we  rejoice,  on  account 
of  the  immediate  good  effects,  as  well  as  of 
the  certain  and  the  probable  permanent  re- 
sults. 

*•  My  friends  write  me,"  says  one  of  his 
subjects,  who  has  sufiered  in  a  thousand 
ways  under  the  two  last  popes.  *'  my  friends 
write  me,  that  there  is  a  time  of  general  re- 
joicing in  the  Stales  of  the  Church  :  6000 
prisoners  were  set  at  liberty  in  one  day,  of 
whom  1800  belonged  to  the  capital  alone; 
and  all  these  men  are  now  in  the  midst  of 
their  friends  and  families.  About  an  equal 
number  of  exiles,  now  dwelling  in  other 
countries,  or  wandering  from  land  to  land, 
are  also  at  liberty  to  return.  The  6000 
Swiss  troops,  who  were  hired  by  his  pre- 
decessors as  guards,  to  protect  them  from 


1 

their  <*  dearly  beloved  sheep,"  have  beeo,or 
are  to  be  immediately  disbanded ;  aad  by 
iheselwo  changes  alone,  it  is  supposed,  the 
treasury  will  save  the  expense  of  about 
$3000  a  day. 

It  will  soon  be  seen  whether  such  t 
liberal  course  of  policy  can  succeed.  The 
Jesuits  must  of  course  be  driven  to  deperi- 
tion,  and  no  doubt  are  setting  all  their  wits 
and  means  at  work  to  counteract  The 
people,  and  mankind  at  large,  however,  mty 
prove  an  over-nuttch  for  the  whole  congre- 
gationof  Loyola. 
I  The  pope  is  further  said  to  have  gifen  a 
S  decided  approbation  of  railroads,  of  which 
^  his  predecessor  stood  in  dread— not  childish 
fear,  perhaps,  ahhough  certaii.ly  ridicu- 
lous :  for  the  introduction  of  such  novel- 
ties, with  all  their  necessary  atteodanti, 
cannot  fail  to  revolutionize  the  views  of  the 
people,  encourage  the  friends  of  political 
and  religious  improvement,  and  facilitate 
fundamental  changes.  And  how  doubly 
important  must  all  these  things  appear, 
when  we  contemplate  the  influence  which 
Rome,  degraded  and  miserable  as  she  ii^ 
exerts  and  may  exert  in  other  countries! 

The  following  extract  we  make  from  a 
letter  just  received  in  this  city. 

Extract   of  a  letter,  translated  for  ikt 
Am.  Fenny  Magazine. 

Eomcy  August  2, 1846. 

My  Dear  Friend. — 1  had  hardly  re- 
turned to  my  native  'and,  when  1  receivd 
your  letter,  dated  a  short  time  before  ia New 
York,  enquiring  hi  news,  and  asking 
whether  the  amnesty  may  be  relied  oft« 
Yes,  a  thousand  times,  yes,  ihaoks  be  to 
God,  who  has  at  length  allowed  his  ua- 
worthy  servant  again,  after  so  many  mis- 
fortunes,  to  see  the  country  of  his  birtb,at 
the  conclusion  of  so  many  years  of  suffer- 
'  ing,  reverses  and  dreadful  misery. 

What  delight,  my  friend,  did  I  eipe* 
rience  on  that  day,  when  1  first  touched 
again  my  native  soil !  How  did  my  worn- 
out  heart  beat !  My  wife,  whom  I  left  a 
young  woman,  I  could  hardly  recognixe, 
except  by  the  feelings  of  her  heart;  tws 
fine  girls  who  called  me  father,  and  three 
youths  as  tall  as  myself^all  threw  them- 
selves into  my  arms — who  can  express 
what  I  felt,  the*  extremity  of  happiness,  the 
delight,  the  jubilee  which  transported  me 
at  that  moment ! 

*' Down  on  our  knees  I''  criedavoic^— 
the  voice  of  my  sister. in-law — **let  us  all 
thank  the  Lord  God  that  we  are  blesseidr' 
and  all  of  us  united  in  prayer. 
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>  Yon  will  learn  from  the  newspapers  what 
\  has  taken  place.  Poor  exiles  and  pro- 
^  scribed  men  are  daily  arriving.  But  why 
I  do  yon  not  return,  for  all  your  friends  are 

>  expecting  you  t 

I       We  have  written  to  New  Zealand,  to  the 

'  Indies  and  different  parts  of  Asia,  to  propa- 

\  gate  everywhere  the  invitation,  to  come 

*  back,  come  quick,  to  see  Italy  again,  so 

dear  to  us  all,  afler  fifteen  long  years.    1 

will  give  yoQ  a  few  details  of  what  has 

taken  place. 

Know  then,  first,  that  the  present  pope  is 
a  liberal;  second,  I  believe  him  to  be  a 
Christian.  Figure  to  yourself  a  scene 
whicH  took  place  near  Ripetta  the  other 
day.  He  was  going  up,  (on  foot  you  must 
understand,)  when  he  was  accosted  by  a 
man  of  a  benevolent  and  venerable  aspect, 
who  said  to  him : 

<' Your  Holiness,  I  congratulate  myself 
with  you  on  the  progress  which  you  are 
procuring  for  Christisnity  by  pardoning  and 
by  toleration.''  The  pope  replied,  that  he 
endeavored  to  do  only  what  is  written  in  the 
Gospel ;  and  so  saying,  he  offered  the 
stranger  his  hand,  which  the  respectable 
and  venerable  old  man  clasped  and  kissed. 
One  of  the  courtiers  said  in  a  whisper : 
^  Your  Holiness,  that  is  a  protestant  pastor, 
a  heretic  f  '*  What !"  replied  Pius  the 
Ninth  ;  ^^  silence  1  We  are  all  the  chil- 
dren of  one  Grod.*' 

He  left  Rome  and  went  to  Rimini ;  but 
he  found  there,  as  everywhere  throughout 
the  Papal  states,  rejoicings  and  festivities. 
An  hundred  and  more  young  women,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  the  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  scholar  Renzif  formed  a  proces- 
sion, each  with  an  olive  branch  in  her  hand, 
and  in  the  dress  of  the  ancient  Vestals, 
singing  hymns  of  gratitude  to  the  glory  of 
God.  And  these  were  followed  by  the 
miiblic  authorities.  The  advocates  Galetti 
and  Renzi  were  received  by  the  Pope,  on 
leaving  their  prisons,  the  former  having 
been  appointed,  during  his  imprisonment, 
to  the  direction  of  the  mortgage  depart- 
ment for  the  Roman  States.  He  has  since 
received  from  the  pope  a  gold  medal. 
Renzi  was  received  by  the  pope  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  who  conversed  with  him 
about  hissonSfWhom  he  had  seen  atRimint 
But,  my  d^r  friend,  I  could  tell  you  a 
thousand  things  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
so  distinguished  already  in  the  history  of 
popes.  God  forbid  that  he  should  meet  the 
fate  of  Clement  V.,  to  whom  the  sacred 
congregation  refused  the  customary  com- 
munion. 


What  a  blow  is  all  this  for  the  hypo- 
critical rabble;  and  what  an  encourage- 
ment to  all  the  good!  You  must  know 
that  there  are  to  be  only  four  titled  Legates : 
the  rest  all  to  be  in  employments  and  secu- 
lar men.  As  for  the  Swiss,  arrangements 
are  making  to  send  them  home ;  and  God 
save  us  from  them  in  futurel 

Lieutenant  General  Atler  has  been  killed 
by  a  pistol-dhot  at  Forli — a  bad  symptom 
for  the  Swiss. 

Come  home  as  soon  as  you  can,  dear 
friend,  and  receive  the  embraces  of  us  all. 

GlUSBPPI. 


RECIPCS. 


REMOVING  STAINS  FROM  CLOTH. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  soiling 
of  the  clothes  by  grease,  or  by  fat,  acids,  inks, 
sauces  and  preserves,  coffee,  varaisli,  white 
lead,  paint,  dtc.  All  of  these,  if  taken  in 
time,  may  be  removed  without  much  diffi- 
culty. 

1.  Stains  from  Otis,  Fals,  or  Orease. — 
Removed  by  soap,  chalk,  white  clay,  French 
chalk,  or  ox-gall.  They  most  frequently  oc- 
cur on  carpets  and  articles  of  drees.  They 
give  a  deep  shade  to  the  ground  color  of  the 
goods,  and  continue  to  spread  for  some  time 
after  the  accident  has  happened.  They  bold 
fast  whstever  dust  falls  upon  them.  On  a 
very  dark  ground  the  stain  becomes  lighter 
than  the  rest  of  the  surface,  because  the  dust 
which  rests  on  it  is  lighter. 

Any  good  hard  soap  will  answer  to  remove 
the  stains  from  blacks,  blues  browns,  drab, 
invisible  green,  &c.,  by  means  ot  hot  water, 
and  the  soap  and  water  may  be  removed  by 
a  sponffe,  rubbiog  the  nap  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. In  any  delicate  colors,  if  soap  be  used, 
we  should  always  first  try  a  piece  of  the  same 
kind  of  goods  with  the  agent  before  using  it 
on  the  article  to  be  cleansed. 

In  all  eases,  where  several  colors  are  in- 
volved in  the  stain,  as  in  carpets,  it  is  prefer- 
able to  use  the  white  clay  or  French  chalk. 
The  latter  is  better,  on  account  of  being 
easier  to  remove.  It  should  be  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  made  into  a  thin  paste  with 
water,  and  spread  over  the  stain,  and  when 
dry  removed  by  whipping  with  a  rattan,  and 
using  a  brush. 

Ox-gall  is  both  safe  to  use  and  certain  in  its 
efficacy  toreftiove  the  stains.  It  dissolves  all 
fatty  or  oily  bodies,  and  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  colors  brighter  rather  than  more 
dim. — Am*  Agriculturist, 

School  Houses  of  the  State  of  New 
York. — There  are  9,368  school  houses  in  the 
State  of  New  York:  969  of  brick  or  stone,  the 
remainder  of  logs  or  framed  wood.  Of  these 
3,160  where  returned  as  in  good  repsdr,  3,870  inv 
comfortable  condition,  and  tne  remaining  3,319 
<*anfit  for  the  reception  of  man  or  beast" 
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TEMPLE  BAR. 
One  of  the   moat  useful  landmarks  to 
',  a  Btranger  in  London,  is  ihia  gate  of  the 

>  old  city.  It  sumds  at  the  bead  of  the 
I  B'reet  caHed  "  The  Strand,"  which  in 
I  different  parts  of  its  long  course  assumes 

>  several  other  names.  Although  so  huitt, 
J  that  communication  miffht  easily  be  inter' 
I  rupted  on  that  great  tnorougbfare,  it  is 
',  now  far  from  the  extremity  of  the  city, 

>  which  has  spread  several  miles  beyond  its 
I  ancient  bounds,  in  erery  directinn,  and 
'  occupies  an  extensive  area,  whicli  was 
I  without  its  enclosure,  even  so  late  as  the 
I  period  when  this  edifice  was  erected. 

>  Temple  Bar  is  one  of  the  memorials  of 
I  the  rebuilding,  after  the  celebrated  "Fire 
•  in  London,"  in  the  year  1666.  It  was 
',  planned  and  constracted  by  Sir  Chrislo- 
'  pher  Wren,  in  1670— '72.  His  architee- 
',  tural  taste,  however,  though  much  ho- 
■  Dored  by  his  principal  edifice,  St.  Paul's, 

IS  discredited  by  several  minor  specimens, 
inaong  which  are  Fishmongers'  Hall,  the 
Custom-house,  the  old  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, (now  a  Butchers'  market,)  Bow- 

>  chuTch.St.Bride'sand  Temple-Bar.  The 
,  succeeding  age  was  improved,  remarks  a 

'  er,  by  the  addition  of  classical 
i  porticoes. 

5  The  name  is  derived  from  '■  The  Temple," 
!  an  edifice  familiarly  cnnnected  with  Lon- 
l  don,  being  for  sevetnl  centuries  the  abode 

>  and  resort  of  lawynrs,  though  originally 
I  founded  and  long  occupied  by  the  Knights 
'  Templars.  Temple  Garden  will  be  re- 
I  collected  with  peculiar  pleasure,  by  such 
'  of  our  readers  as  have  visited  the  metro- 

>  polis  of  our  mother  country,  as  it  is  one 
I  of  the  most  attractive  retreats  which  that 
I  crowded  city  offers,  to  those  who  lovo 
I  solitude  and  shade  at  evening,  after  a 
'  wearisome  roam  through  ^  "  wilderness 
I  of  men,"  in  a  hot  summer  day.  Though 
[  extending  to  the  immediate  bank  of  the 
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Thames,  and  scarcely  elevatpd  above  its 
surface,  the  gravel-paths  of  Temple-Gai- 
d  n  wind  among  shrubbery  and  flowers, 
wholly  shut  in  from  ijiterruption  and  no- 
tice by  the  world,  the  neighboring  high 
walls  almost  excluding  even  the  sounds 
of  the  city  in  whose  heart  it  is  placed. 

"  The  Temple"  was  the  chief  iastitulioD 
of  the  Knights  in  Britain ;  and  was  not 
long  undisturbed  after  the  destruction  of 
their  order   in  France,  in   1307.     Philip 
IV„  having  acnt  letters  to  all  the  cities  in  < 
his  kingdom,  with  strict  orders  that  ifaey  | 
should  not  be  opened  until  midnight  M  J 
September  id.,  and  then  obeyed  without  / 
delay,  the   governors  found  themselves  S 
peremptorily  commanded    to    seize    and  / 
imprison   the  Templars,  who  were  taken  | 
in  custody  at  oncf.     Edward  H.  of  Eog-  ' 
land,    ihoQgh  invited    to  follow'  tbis  ex-  I 
ample,  for  a  time  declined ;  bat  a  letter  j 
fromPopeClementovercame  hissomples,  . 
snd  the    month  of  December  following  } 
terminated  their  career  in  Britain.     The  : 
Dominican   priest  Imbert,  who  proseea-  J 
ted  the  prisoners  with  a  persevering  ih-  | 
levolence,  so  often  exemplified  by  differ-  i 
ent  Romish  orders    of    monks,    was  at 
length    successful    in  heaping   upon  his 
victims   obloquy  as  well  aa  ruin;    while 
the  monarchs  to  whom  their  magnificent  < 
estates  fell  by  conftscation,  reaped  stili  ) 
greater   advantages  in   being  free  froa  I 
such  powerful  and  ambitious  enemies.       > 

We  recal  our  walks  in  Temple  Garden  ( 
with  peculiar  pleasure,  as  it  aboands  in  >, 
these  and  other  interesting  associations.  ) 
There,  we  are  told  by  Slialcspeure,  grew  ! 
the  White  and  Red  Roses,  which,  being  j 
plucked  by  the  rival  dukes  in  an  early  i 
dispute,  were  innocently  made  the  em-  } 
blems  of  the  two  bloody  parlies  of  York  ' 
and  Lancaster,  in  the  long  and  awful  < 
period  of  their  civil  war.  J 

Temple-Bar  was  one  of  the  principal  i 
points  in  the  city,  in  the  two  great  pbsi  ( 
of  improvement  proposed  to  the  govern-  ) 
ment,  by  Wren  and  Evelyn,  after  the  fire  j 
of  IGS6,  The  former  recommended  tha  ) 
formniion  of  two  grand  avenues  :  one  ei-  \ 
tending  from  Aldgate,  and  the  other  froa 
the  Tower,  to  intersect  one  or  two  poly-  ) 
gonal  areas,  from  which  other  streets  ? 
should  branch  off*  in  different  direction!.  { 
The  two  avenues  were  to  terminate  in  a  } 
Urge  triangular  piazza,  in  which  ha  { 
would  erect  St.  Piiul's.  Thence  a  street  ) 
should  be  made  straight  to  Temple-Bir,  j 
with  a  quay  along  the  Thames.  Evelyn  ! 
proposed  several  open  pieces  of  grovad, ) 
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of  various  fanns,  one  of  them  oval,  to 
eontain  St.  FaaPs,  and  a  street  from  St. 
Dnnstan's  in  the.  east  to  the  Cathedral, 
and  onward  to  Temple-Bar. 

Any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  London, 
must  be  able  to  see  reasons  for  regret, 
that  one  or  the  other  of  these  plans  was 
not  put  in  operation. 

NBW  BOOKS. 

Tbb  Tbbes  of  America;  Native  and  Fo- 
Teiffn,  pictorially  sod  botanicallv  deliDeated, 
and    scieotifically  and    popularly  described; 
being  considered  principaliy  with  reference  to 
their  Geography  and  History  ;  Soil  and  Situa- 
tioD ;  Propagation  and  Culture ;  Accidents  and 
Diseases ;  Properties  and  Uses ;  Economy  in 
the  Arts;  Introduction  into  Commerce;  and 
their  Application  in  useful  and  ornamental 
Plantations.    Illustrated    by   numerous  En- 
gravings.   By  D.  J.  Browne,  Author  of  the 
Sylva  Americana.    Large  8vo.  pp.  532.    New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff  St.    This 
work,  long  announced  as  in  preparation,  has 
at  length  been  laid  upon  our  tfible,  and  we 
hasten  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  its 
concents,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  executed.     We  need  not,  however,  en- 
large much  upon  the  latter  point,  as  the  pub- 
lic have  had  ample  opportunity  to  form  a  cor- 
rect opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  author 
from  numerous   contributions   from  his  pen 
which   have  appeared  in  the  Agriculturist. 
Many  years  have  been  employed  m  studying, 
travdhng  and  collecting  materials  for  this 
publication ;  and  though,  of  course,  it  does  not 
come  under  the  category  ot  an  entirely  origi* 
Dai  work,  yet  it  has  entailed  an  equal  amount 
of  labor,  in  consulting  the  most  approved  au- 
thorities, and  of  judgment  and  observation  in 
verifying  or  correcting  their  statements. 

The  title  of ^ the  work,  which  we  have 
qaoted  at  length,  sufficiently  indicates  its  na- 
ture, and  the  mass  of  detail  which  it  com- 
prises. The  trees  are  arrangfed  according  to 
the  Natural  System,  which  has  been  adhered 
to  by  De  Candolle,  Loudon  and  others.  But 
our  readers  must  not  imagine,  from  our  be- 
l^nning  to  talk  of  Systems,  that  the  work  is 
mtended  for  the  scientific  alone.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  a  much  more  numerous  class — even 
to  the  public  at  large.  Let  us  take  one  tree 
and  see  how  it  is  treated,  and  that  will  serve 
as  a  sample  for  the  whole.  Our  favorite  fruit 
being  in  season,  we  irresistibly  vurn  to  the 
peach-tree.  First  we  find  the  Botanical 
name,  with  a  Table  of  Synonyms,  and  a  tew 
lines  ol  technical  characteristics,  in  small 
tvpe.  Then  comes  a  general  description  of 
the  tree«  and  its  varieties,  short  but  to  the 
purpose ;  then  the  geography,  history,  soil, 
&c  &c.,  with  uncommonly  minute  directions 
as  to  its  management  and  propagation,  and 
an  account  of  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject and  vhe  insects  which  infest  it,  ending 
with  its  properties  and  uses. 
Ail   this  is  conveyed  in  a  pleasing  style, 


totalljr  devoid  of  affectation,  and  not  obscured 
by  scientific  terms,  as  is  proper  for  a  work 
intended  for  the  public  at  large.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly gratifying  to  observe  the  happy  man* 
ner  in  which  amusement  is  blended  with  in- 
struction throughout  the  volume:  side  by 
side  with  veritable  history  comes  the  classic 
legend,  or  the  popular  superstition,  or  the 
tribute  of  the  poet,  fiilinoj  the  page  with  va» 
riety  and  the  mind  with  romantic  associa- 
tions. This  characteristic  is  so  pervading 
that  many  might  read  it  with  interest,  who 
hardly  know  an  oak  from  an  apple  tree,  and 
who  have  no  more  idea  of  cultivating  the 
latter  than  they  have  of  eating  the  fruit  of  the 
former.  But  it  is  to  the  farmer  in  particular 
that  we  would  stronc^ly  urge  the  importance 
of  such  a  work  as  the  present.  He  should 
not  be  so  entirely  engrossed  by  his  root  and 
grain  crops,  as  wholly  to  neglect  the  cultiva- 
tion of  trees.  We  iear  this  is  too  often  the 
case,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  few 
fruit'-bearers. 

The  Engravings  are  numerous,  and  are  ex- 
ecuted with  considerable  skill,  "and  have 
either  been  made  directly  from  drawings  alter 
nature,  or  from  accurate  delineations  already 
in  existence,  one  figure  representing  the  ge- 
neral appearance  ot  each  tree,  and  another  of 
the  leaf,  flowers,  fruit,  &c.'!  The  publishers 
have  acquitted    themselves    handsomely   in 

felting  up  the  work — the  paper,  type,  &c., 
eing  all  that  can  be  desired.  No  expense 
has  been  spared  to  render  it  worthy  of  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  author  will  meet  with  such  substantial 
encouragement,  as  will  induce  him  to  carry  out 
the  intentions  which  he  expresses  in  his  Preface. 
We  heartily  commend  this  handsome  vo- 
lume to  our  friends  both  here  and  in  the 
country ;  we  commend  it  to  the  inhabitants 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  who,  we  are  slad 
to  perceive,  indulge  themselves  as  much  as 
limited  space  will  allow,  in  the  cultivation 
of  trees ;  we  commend  it  to  State  and^County 
Societies  as  contributing  a  valuable  premium 
to  be  contended  for  by  agriculturists ;  and, 
finally,  we  hope  that  those  who  control  our 
Colleges,  Academies  and  Common  Schools, 
will  take  care  that  t)ie  youth  under  their 
charge  have  every  opportunity  of  gaining  a 
thorough  knowledge  ot  the  Trees  of  Ame- 
rica.— Am,  Agriculturist, 

To  educate  a  child  perfectly  requires 
profounder  thought,  greater  wisdom  than 
to  govern  a  State ;  and  for  this  plain  rea- 
son, that  the  interests  and  wants  of  the 
latter  are  more  superficial,  coarser,  and 
more  obvious  than  the  spiritual  capaci- 
ties, the  growth  of  thought  and  feeling, 
and  the  subtle  laws  of  the  mind,  which 
must  all  ^e  studied  and  comprehended 
before  the  work  of  education  can  be 
thoroughly  performed ;  and  yet  to  all 
conditions  the  work  is  equally  committed 
by  God. — Channing. 
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LEADING  CHILDREN  TO  GOD. 

A  mother  sitting  nt  work  in  her  parlor 
overheard  her  child,  whom  an  elder  sis- 
ter was  dressing  in  an  adjoining  rooin, 
say  repeatedly,  as  if  in  answer  to  his 
sister : 

"  No,  I  don't  want  to  say  my  prayers,  I 
donU  want  to  say  my  prayers." 

"  How  many  church  members  in  good 
standing,"  thought  the  mother  to  herself, 
^<  often  say  the  same  thing,  in  their  hearts 
though  they  concf'al,  even  from  them- 
selves, the  feeling." 

**  Mother,"  said  the  child  appearing,  in 
a  minute  or  two,  at  the  parlor  door  ^  the 
tone  and  louk  implied  that  it  was  only 
his  morning  salutation. 

*^  Good  morning,  my  child." 

*•  I  am  going  to  get  my  breakfast." 

"  Stop  a  minute,  I  want  you  to  come 
and  see  me  Hrst." 

The  mother  laid  down  her  work  in  the 
next  chair,  as  the  boy  ran  towards  her. 
She  took  him  up.  He  kneeled  in  her 
lap,  and  laid  his  face  down  upon  her 
shoulder,  bis  cheek  against  her  ears. 
The  mother  rocked  her  chair  slowly 
backwards  and  forwards. 

'*  Are  you  pretty  well  this  morning  1" 
said  she,  m  a  kind,  gentle  tone. 

'*  Yes^  mother,  I  am  very  well." 

**  I  am  glad  you  are  well.  I  am  very 
well  too;  and  when  I  waked  up  this 
momins^  and  found  that  I  was  well,  I 
thanked  God  for  taking  care  of  me." 

**  Did  you  1"  said  the  boy  in  a  low  tone — 
half  a  whisper.  He  paused  after  it— con- 
science was  at  work. 

*'  Di4  yon  feel  my  pulse  ?"  asked  his 
mother,  after  a  minute  of  silence,  at  the 
same  time  taking  the  boy  down  and  set- 
ting him  in  her  lap,  and  placing  his  fin- 
gers on  her  wrist. 

"  No,  but  I  have  felt  mine." 

"  Well,  don't  you  feel  mine  now — how 
it  goes,  beating  v' 

*'  Yes  !"  said  the  child. 

'Mf  it  should  stop  beating,  I  should  die." 

**  Should  you  V 

*'  Yes,  and  I  can't  keep  it  beating." 

"  Who  can  V 

"  God." 

A  silent  pause. 

^^  You  have  a  pulse  too  ;  which  beats  in 
your  bosom  here,  and  in  your  arms,  and 
all  over  you,  and  I  cannot  keep  it  beat- 
ing, nor  can  you.  Nobody  can  but  God. 
If  he  should  not  take  care  of  you,  who 
could  .'" 


'<  I  don't  know,''  said  the  child,  with  a 
look  of  anxiety,  aad  another  pause  en- 
sued. 

<'  So  when  I  waked  this  mormag,  1 
thought  I'd  ask  God  to  take  care  of  me. 
I  hope  he  will  take  care  of  me  and  all  of 


us. 
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'^  Did  you  ask  him  to  iske  care  of  ne  V 

«  No.'^ 

«  Why  not  1" 

*^  Because  I  thought  you  would  ask 
him  yourself." 

A  long  pause  ensued.  The  deeply 
thoughtful  and  almost  anxious  expression  ) 
of  countenance  showed  that  his  heart  wis  | 
reached.  ) 

*'  Don't  you  think  yon  had  better  ask 
him  for  yourself  1'* 

"  Yes,"  said  the  boy  readily. 

He  kneeled  again  in  his  mother's  lap, 
and  uttered  in  his  simple  and  broken  lao- 
guage,  a  prayer  for  the  protection  and 
blessing  of  Heaven. — Wayneiboro^  Goz 

Pictorial  History  of  Englahd,  jMCUfimiG 
THAT  OF  Scotland  and  lRiXAinx--BeiDg  a 
hislury  of  the  People  as  well  as  a  history  of 
the  ^ngdom,  down  to  the  reign  of  George 
III. ;  prohisely  illustrated  wim  many  hw- 
dred  engravings  on  wood,  of  monumental  re* 
cords;  coins;  civil  and  military  costume; 
domestic  buildings,  furniture  and  omameati : 
cathedrals,  and  other  great  works  of  arclii- 
tecture ;  sports  and  other  illusuations  of 
manners;  mechanical  inventions;  portraiu 
of  eminent  persons ;  and  remarkable  his- 
torical scenes.  To  be  completed  in  about  40 
Numbers,  forming  four  elegant  volumes  im- 

Eerial  octava  Price  25  cents  per  number, 
[arper  &  Brothers.  This  history  forms  one 
of  the  series  of  valuable  works  issued  by  the  ( 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  very  be«t  for  the  ge- 
neral reader  that  has  yet  been  wriueo  ou 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  embeilisb- 
ments  are  reallv  beautiful,  and  so  nomeroui 
as  to  form  a  history  almost  of  tbemselfes 
alone  ;  making  it  the  most  attractive  work 
for  young  people  we  know  of — aye,  and  for 
the  middle  aged  and  the  old  too.  No  one 
can  be  well  acquainted  with  England  who  J 
has  not  read  its  Pictorial  History.  The 
Messrs.  Harper  are  doing  the  American  pub-  J 
lie  a  great  service  by  its  republicatioa.-  j 
American  Agriculturist.  I 

Indian  Children.— The  Indians  ha?e,  | 
seemingly,  no  idea  of  correcting  or  re-  j 
straining  their  children |  personal  chas-  / 
tisment  is  unheard  of.  They  say  that  it  | 
is  of  no  use  to  correct  a  child  bdoreit  ^ 
has  understanding,  and  that  when  old  j 
enough  to  know,  no  one  has  a  right  to  / 
correct  it.  i 
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SOOTHERN  AQRICULTURE. 

There  is  a  gradual  cfaanffe  creeping  orer 
the  minds  of  the  Southern  planters  in  regard 
to  the  leadinff  features  of  agriculture — they 
are  more  ready  to  catch  at  any  improvement, 
and  more  eagerly  take  interest  in  any  novelty 
in  the  profession — they  do  not  dislike  innova« 
tion.  This,  I  can  readily  believe,  is  brought 
about  by  agricultural  works  becoming  acces- 
sible to  the  many,  and  from  the  interest  which 
seems  to  be  felt  by  the  scientific  in  the  analy- 
sis and  synthesis  of  soils,  the  apblication  of 
manure,  rotation  of  crops,  deep  plowing,  and 
in  fact  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  business. 

In  respect  to  our  worn  out  lands,  it  is  al- 
moat  useless  for  any  one  to  waste  paper  and 
ink  to  write  to  the  ISoathem  planter,  telling 
him  to  manure.  A  southern  plantation  of  five 
or  six  hundred  acres  in  cultivation,  would 
take  all  the  manure  in  the  parish  ;  and  all  the 
force  to  do  it  justice.  Again;  we  have  no 
time  to  haul  large  quantities  of  manure  to 
the  field  ;  for  it  generally  takes  until  January 
to  get  out  all  our  cotton,  and  we  have  to  rush 
it  (hen,  to  ^et  time  to  make  repairs,  before  we 
go  to  plowmg  for  our  next  crop.  Only  place 
a  Northern  farmer  in  our  places,  and  he 
would  be  about  as  bad  off  as  we  are — what 
with  waste,  depredations,  and  the  buying  of 
all  we  have. 

Our  lands  have  yielded  nearly  all  the  nutr« 
ment  to  exhausting  crops,  by  tne  ruinous  sys- 
tem  of  farming :  thus  year  after  year  the  crop 
is  planted,  until  the  land  is  totally  worn  out. 
I  know  fields  now  in  cotton,  where  the  same 
staple  hat  been  cultivated  for  fifteen  years 
coosecniively.  What  wonder,  then,  that  our 
lands  are  worthless !  Here  a  judicious  rota- 
tion of  crops,  with  a  proper  system  of  ma- 
nnring^  (gradual),  cleansing  the  ground  with 
the  cow-pen,  soiling  with  this  and  other  green 
crops,  and  if  possible  wood  earth,  if  it  can  be 
hauled  and  thrown  into  the  drill  (it  would  re- 
quire too  much  to  lay  it  broadcast) ;  then 
small  portions  of  lime,  if  necessary,  to  pro- 
mote decomposition.  We  have  some  cold 
clayey  land  to  which  lime  would  be  bene- 
ficial, but  not  in  large  quantities. 

There  are  many  planters  who  could  afford 
a  few  weeks  hauling  for  one  or  two  teams, 
between  the  20th  of  December  and  15th  of 
January.  To  those  I  would  most  strongly 
advise  to  make  their  manure  piles  after  the 
manner  of  Bommer  ;  to  clean  out  their  stock 
yards,  pens,  stables,  &c. ;  put  the  manure  in 
a  pen  and  add  wood  earth,  ashes,  soap  suds, 
dirt,  and  all  kinds  of  refuse  and  offal.  This, 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  would  become  quite 
a  pile,  and  thus  gradually  incieasing  with- 
out any  apparent  effort,  will,  in  the  following 
*P™gf  ^e%i\j  inerease  the  fertility  of  the 
land.  Now,  by  changing  the  water  furrow 
and  drill,  every  other  year,  or  every  third 
year,  all  the  laud  will  be  gradually  enriched. 
If  corn  or  cotton  is  planted,  I  would  drop 
peas  between  the  rows.  I  think  other  crops 
niay  be  made  as  profitable  as  cotton,  and  it  is 
worth  the  attention  of  the  Southern  planter 


to  experiment  and  publish  statements.  At 
this  present  writing  I  am  trying  sererai  ex- 
periments with  different  manures. 

James  S.  PeacockEp 
Redwood,  near  Jackscn,  La, 


FOREIGN  CATTLE. 

The  question  has  often  occurred  to  me,  **  Do  ^, 
we  gain  much  at  the  present  time  by  con- 
tinuing our  importation  of  cattle  from  Eng- 
land ?"  It  has  for  some  lime  appeared  to  me 
that  we  have  all  the  materials  for  improving 
our  stock  to  any  extent,  among  ourselves ;  and 
that  we  have  as  fine,  well-bred,  and  as  valu- 
able animals  among  our  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine,  as  could  be  found  in  England,  with  per- 
haps very  few  exceptions.  It  appears  to  me, 
we  are  getting  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
many  others,  to  place  too  much  yalne  on  a 
thing  merely  because  it  hnsheenimporttd. 
Occasional  importations  will  continue  to  be  ne- 
cessary. 

Our  native  cattle  originally  sprang  from  the 
same  stock  as  those  of  Great  Britain  ;  and, 
with  the  attention  to  improvement  that  has 
been  bestowed  in  England,  they  would,  at 
this  lime, probably  have  been  inferior  to  none. 
But  from  want  of  care,  we  are  unable  longer 
to  identify  distinct  breeds,  and  consequently 
we  have  been,  till  within  the^past  few  years, 
retrograding  rather  than  improving  in  this 
branch  of  our  business^  In  Great  Britain,  the 
business  of  rearing,  or,  in  other  words,  of  im- 
proving the  form  and  value  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, has,  on  the  contrary,  formed  a  distin- 
guished and  lucrative  branch  of  farming,  for 
the  last  eighty  or  hundred  years ;  and  tjie  suc- 
cess of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness has  not  only  greatly  increased  the  agri- 
cultural  wealth  of  the  nation,  but  procured 
many  large  fortunes. 

The  Ayrshire  breed  of  cattle  are  at  present 
attracting  considerable  notice,  as  the  atten- 
tion of  breeders  has  been,  in  a  peculiar  degree, 
directed  to  the  characters  which  indicate  the 
property  of  producing  milk.  They  are  a 
tough,  hardy  race,  well  suited  to  light  soils, 
and  scant  fare.  C.  N.  Bkuent. 


I  SAW  THEE  WEEP. 

(  saw  thee  weep—the  big  bright  tear 

Came  o*er  that  eye  of  blue ; 
And  then  methought  it  did  appear 

A  violet  dropping  dew ; 
I  saw  thee  smile — the  sapphire's  blaxe 

Beside  thee  ceased  to  shine  ; 
It  could  not  match  the  living  rays 

That  HUM  that  glance  of  thine. 

As  clouds  from  yonder  sun  receive 

A  deep  and  mellow  dye, 
Which  scarce  the  shade  of  ooinmg  eve 

Can  banish  from  the  sky  ; 
Those  smiles  into  the  moodiest  mind 

Their  own  pure  joys  impart ; 
Their  sunshine  leaves  a  glow  behind 

That  lightens  o'er  the  heart. — Selected. 
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The  Wlfe*B  Appeal  to  her  Hnebaud* 

From  a  Western  Paper, 

I  came  to  the  South  dear  love  with  thee, 
I  left  kindred  and  friends  behind ; 

A  father's  smile  I  no  lonj^er  see, 
Nor  list  to  a  mother  kind. 

All,  all,  I  left  for  thee. 

My  brother  brave  I  no  longer  greet. 

Nor  reply  to  a  sister's  kiss  ; 
By  my  father's  hearth  there  is  a  vacant  seat; 

His  wandering  child  he'll  miss. 
I  teft  them  all  for  thee. 

I  came  to  the  South  dear  love  with  ihee — 
A  new  home  and  new  friends  to  find  ; 

Thou  art  all  in  the  world  that's  ieit  to  me. 
I'll  regret  not  those  behind: — 

For  I  left  them  love  for  thee. 

Thou  art  dearer  than  father  or  brother  to  me, 
Nor  kindred,  nor  home  will  I  miss — 

If  thou  dear  love  art  still  kind  to  me> 
Vi\  pray  for  no  other  bliss. 

My  world  my  life  is  in  thee. 

But  say  wilt  thou  ever  as  time  rolls  on, 

Be  as  kind  to  thy  Nelly  and  true, 
As  thou  wast  when  we  dwelt  'neath  a  north- 
ern sun, 
In  the  home  I  left  for  you, 

Wilt  thou  be  kind  tome? 

If  thou  wilt  therell  be  in  this  home  of  mine,. 

As  much  joy  and  bliss  for  me.       ' 
As  e*er  we  found  in  a  colder  clime; 

And  I'll  share  it  dear  love  with  thee» 
I'll  share  it  love  with  thee» 

Washington,  March  7,  1846. 

THE  BRIDAIi  VOW. 

Ofa,  take  her  and  be  farthful  still, 

And  mav  thy  bridal  vow 
Be  aacred  neld  in  after  years. 
And  warmly  breath'd  as  now. 
Remember  'tis  no  common  tie 
That  binds  her  youthful  heart. 
'Tis  one  that  only  truth  should  weave 
And  only  death  can  part. 

The  ioys  of  childhood's  happy  hours. 

The  home  of  riper  years^ 

The  treasured  scenes  of  early  youth 

In  sunshine  and  in  tears ; 

The  purest  hopes  her  bosom  knew 

When  her  young  heart  was  free, 

All  these  and  more  she  now  resigns 

To  brave  the  world  with  thee. 

Her  lot  in  life  is  fixed  with  thine. 

Its  fi^ood  and  ill  to  shares 

And  well  I  know  'twill  be  her  pride 

To  sooth  each  sorrow  there. 

Then  take  her,  and  may  fleeting  lime 

Mark  only  joy's  increase. 

And  may  your  days  glide  sweetly  on 

To 'happiness  and  peace. 

SCLBCTJED. 


liESSON  ON  THE  SOURCES  OF  IW. 
TEMPERA  If  CB. 

QuesHan  1.  What  causes  Intemper- 
ance 1 

Anstoer,  The  drinking  of  intoxicatmg 
liquors. 

Q.  2.  How  many  kinds  of  liquors  are 
there  1 

A.    Two.    Distilled  and  fermented. 

Q.  3.  By  what  names  are  they  called! 

A.  1.  Rum,  Brandy,  Gin,^  Whiskey. 
2.  Wine,  Cider,  Beer,  Ale,,Forter. 

Q.  4.  How  are  distilled  liquors  ob- 
tained 1 

A,  1.  Rum  is  distilled  from  Molasses. 
2.  Brandy  from  Wine.  3.  Gin  and 
Whiskey  from  Grain. 

They  put  molasses  many  an  hour. 
Into  vats,  and  let  it  sour; 
When  it  is  as  sour  as  swilf. 
Then  they  put  it  in  the  still. 
Under  it  they  put  the  fire» 
Tiil  it  buras  up  high  and  higher* 
Now  the  poison,  hot  and  strong. 
Trickles  through  the  pipe  along. 
Till  it  drops  into  the  cask. 
Little  readers,  do  you  ask, 
Why  they  make  molasses  sweet, 
Which  is  given  us  to  eat. 
Into  rum?  I'll  tell  you  why: 
Tis  ihat  foolish  men  may  h^y^ 
And  drink  the  poison  stuff  and  die. 

Da.  JSWETT. 

•^  ChiltVf  Faith. — In  an  account  of  a 
lost  child  in  Missouri,  going  the  news- 
paper rounds,  we  find  a  sentiment,  that 
for  a  simple  expression  of  that  confiding 
reliance  on  the  Divine  care,  which  should 
charticterize  a  believer  in  Providence,  we 
have  never  seen  surpassed.  The  little 
boy,  narrating  the  incidents  of  his  wan- 
derings, when  night  came,  says,  "  It  grew 
very  dark,  and  I  asked  God  to  take  care 
of  little  Johnny,  and  then  went  to  sleep.** 

Reissue  or  Vol.  h—A  New  Stereotype  Edi- 
tien  of  this  Magazine.— The  first  quarterly 
part  of  Vol.  L  will  soon  be  ready — for  37  1-8 
cents,  or  4  copies  for$l.  Orders  should  be 
sent  soon. 
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.A   CHINESE    DIGNITARY. 

Stou  ore  tliesplendoi' and  itioc'i  dignity  )  in  a  d-'gree  eqnni  to  uny  nation,  ancieni 

■Mumed  by   the  great  men  of  Chinn,  q  <  or   modern.      Miny  of    the    ronnalitics  | 

country  in  which   oxlormi   display  ap-  (  obaerved  hy  olTicial  por-i^nnges,  in  iheir  | 

pearj  to  be  ttiU  relied  upon  l>y  tlte  ruteri  '  inicconrsj  wilh  out  American  embassy,  < 
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in  the  cdurse  of  our  late  negotiations, 
seemed  highly  ridiculous ;  and  no  doubt 
some  of  our  habits,  both  in  public  and  in 
private  life,  must  seem  to  them  no  less 
useless  or  unintelligible.  The  pompous 
and  supernumerary  formalities  surround- 
ing the  Chinese  court,  and  many  minor 
functionaries,  are,  however,  without  a 
parallel  with  us,  and  show  an  extravagant 
regard  for  the  influence  of  externals  on 
the  popular  mind.  Against  the  Em- 
peror's state,  anoiher  and  more^rave  ob- 
jection lies:  for  he,  we  are  assured,  is  re- 
garded with  the  reverence  of  a  superior 
being,  and  actually  receives  the  worship 
of  his  subjects. 

While  we  endeavor  to  acquire  correct 
information  of  the  follies  and  crimes  of 
other  nation!?,  we  are  however  bound  to 
enquire  for  such  practices  as  may  be 
worthy  of  imitation,  as  well  as  of  appro- 
bation. When  we  look  upon  the  gover- 
nors of  China,  therefore,  and  apprehend 
the  false  principles  and  evil  habits  which 
toomuch  prevail,  we  may  rccal  with  plt-a- 
eure,  but  with  self- reproach,  the  memo- 
rable fact,  that  many  of  them  are  men  of 
great  learning,  and  owe  their  offices  to 
their  superiority  as  scholars,  and  their 
devotion  to  the  doctrines  of  true  virtue, 
as  they  understand  them.  At  the  present 
age  of  American  politics,  how  is  our 
system  of  office-seekbig  and  party-spirit 
thrown  into  the  shade,  by  the  contrast 
we  find  in  the  history  of  Chinese  officers, 
civil,  judictal  and  military  ! 

**  Fas  est  ah  hoste  doceri" 

If  "it  is  lawful  to  be  taught  by  an 
enemy,"  certainly  it  is  highly  proper  to 
draw  salutary  lessons  from  the  example 
of  friends;  and  the  Chinese  are  now  con- 
nected with  us  by  amicable  and  com- 
mercial relations. 

"Chinese  historians,"  remarks  Mr. 
Gutzlaff,  ^*  divide  the  whole  period  of 
their  history,  according  to  the  dynasties 
which  successively  sat  upon  the  throne"  5 
and  these  he  gives  us  in  a  table,  with  the 


corresponding    dates    of    the  Christian 
era.     Briefly  they  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Mythological  Period,  of  uncertain 
duration.  2.  Ancient  History,  from  the 
Hea  dynasty  to  that  of  Han;  2,207  be- 
fore  the   Christian   era  to  263  after  it. 

3.  Middle  Ages,  from  A.  D.  264  to  1367. 

4.  Modern  History,  since  the  last  date. 
According  to  the  Chinese  writers,  the 

cosmogony,  or  creation  of  the  world,  was 
the  work  of  chance,  or  the  effect  of  mere 
attribuies — and  the  whole  is  on  the  com- 
mon level  of  all  uninspired  accounts. 
Their  books  abound  in  many  absurdities 
and  falsehoods  in  science  and  religion: 
yet  there  are  certain  leading  principles 
of  truth  and  morality,  which  are  strong- 
ly inculcated,  and  which  must  produce  a 
great  and  favorable  effect  upon  the  na- 
tion, through  their  men  of  education. 
The  following  passages,  which  we  se- 
lect from  Governor  Davis's  work  oa 
China,  show  what  habits  and  views  are  im- 
pressed upon  those  who  receive  a  courK 
of  education. 

Dr.  Morrison  has  given  a  curious  ac- 
count, from  original  sources,  of  the  roles 
which  govern  native  scholars  in  the  pro- 
secution of  their  studies.  The  first  thing 
needful  is  "  to  form  a  resolution,"  and 
this  resolution  is  valuable  in  proportion 
as  it  is  firm  and  persevering.  It  is  re- 
ceived as  a  maxim,  that  '^  the  object  00 
which  a  determined  resolution  rests  mnit 
succeed."  The  student  is  directed  to 
keep  by  him  a  commonplace  book,  and 
daily-tA-record  in  it  what  he  reads ;  then 
at  intervals  of  ten  or  twenty  days  to  re- 
capitulate and  con  over  what  he  has  be- 
fore leasped ;  "  thus  the  lover  of  learn- 
ing dai!y  acquires  new  ideas,  and  does 
not  lose  those  he  already  possesses.'^ 
The  scholar  who  does  not  rouse  all  bis 
energies  is  told  to  consider  how  he  is  to 
get  through  his  task,  when  locked  up 
with  nothing  but  pencils,  ink,  and  paper, 
at  the  public  examination.  *^  Should  a 
theme  be  there  given  him  which  we  can- 
not manage.  It  him  reflect  what  his  dis- 
tress will  be." 

When  a  man  is  reading  a  particniar 
section  of  a  work,  he  is  directed,  in  this 
treatise  on  the  conduct  of  (he  undent axdin^^ 
to  give  up  his  whole  mind  to  that  alone, 
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and  OQ  no  acconnt  to  let  it  be  diverted 
for  the  time  by  any  other  subject.  « A 
caldron  of  water,  for  example,  after  fire 
has  been  long  applied  to  it,  will  at  last 
boil ;  but  if  in  the  mean  while  you  change 
the  water  and  put  on  fresh,  though  a  great 
deal  of  water  will  be  partially  heated, 
none  will  be  made  boiling  hot. 

In  study,  a  main  point  is  to  get  rid  of 
extraneous  thoughts,  and  matters  foreign 
to  the  object  before  one.  The  illustra* 
tion  of  this  subject  of  feeding  the  intel- 
lect is  taken  from  the  feeding  of  the 
body.  *'  If  a  man's  stomach,"  tliey  say, 
"  is  filled  with  coarse  and  ordinary  food, 
he  can  swallow  nothing  mire,  though 
the  most  precious  dainties  be  placed  be« 
fore  him.  In  reading,  the  same  is  true 
of  the  mixed  and  vulgar  thoughts  of 
everyday  life  which  occupy  and  fill  up 
the  mina."  Another  important  point  is 
the  ready  application  of  acquired  knowl- 
edge. A  certain  class  of  men,  though 
th^y  have  read  a  great  many  books,  are 
incapable  of  transferring  and  using  the 
stores  they  have  laid  up.  "  There  is  one 
convenient  rule  (it  is  added)  for  a  man 
who  has  many  worldly  affairs  to  attend 
to :  it  is  to  make  a  good  selection  of  n 
volume  of  ancient  literature,  and  another 
of  modern  composition,  and  to  plate  them 
on  his  table.  When  a  little  leisure  is 
gained,  let  him  study  them. 

"  Studies  ought  to  commence  (it  is  ob- 
served) during  the  fifth  watch,  (before 
Rve  in  the  morning,)  for  these  early 
hoars  are  many  tim?s  more  advantageous 
than  the  subsequent  forenoon  and  later 
portions  of  the  day.  The  attention  should 
be  as  intensely  exerted  as  that  of  a  ge^ 
neral  at  the  head  of  his  army,  or  a 
criminal  judge  in  a  court. 

"  When  approaching  the  time  of  pub- 
lic examination,  a  student  should  particu- 
larly shun  an  eagerness  to  read  muc!), 
Tor,  if  not  before  done,  it  is  then  too  late. 
Let  the  duly  prepared  scholar  select 
twenty  or  thirty  sections  of  the  best 
composition,  and  con  it  over  till  he  re- 
liih  its  beauties  and  feel  i!s  spirit;  he 
will  surely  derive  strength  from  this  at 
the  periocf  of  trial."  Tne  treatise  goes 
on  to  comment  on  the  folly  of  collecting 
books  instead  of  reading  them.  "  There 
are  many  men  (it  is  observed)  who  store 
up  at  home  10,000  volumes,  and  never 
read  ten  works  out  of  them  ;  they  mere- 
ly buy  the  books,  and  place  them  m  cases 
as  playthings  to  look  at.     They  have 


newly-bound  books,  which  no  band  has 
opened,  nor  eye  looked  over.  Such 
people  are  below  the  poor  starved  scholar, 
who  takes  a  few  copper  coins,  and  buys 
a  book  which  he  carries  home,  but  never 
puts  out  of  his  hand  until  it  is  entirely 
IS  own. 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  national 
peculiarities  of  the  Chinese,"  observes 
Sir  George  Staunton,  *'  is  their  extraor- 
dinary addic'ion  to  letters,  th^  general 
prevalence  of  literary  habits  among  the 
middling  and  higher  orders,  and  the  very 
honorable  pre  eminence  which  from  the 
most  remote  period  has  been  universally 
conceded  to  that  class  which  is  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  literary  pursuits.    .     . 

.  .  Since  the  memorable  era  of  Con- 
fucius, the  Chinese  empire  has  been  re- 
peatedly dismembered,  and  again  restor- 
ed to  its  integrity  ;  its  sceptre  has 
passed  through  the  hands  of  many  fa- 
^  milies  or  dynasties;  it  has  been  a  prey 
to  many  intestine  divisions  and  revolu- 
tions, and  it  has  been  twice  subdued  by 
a  foreign  foe  ;  but  the  reverence  of  the 
government  and  people  for  the  name  and 
institutions   of   Confucius  has   survived 

every  change Even    now, 

under  the  sway  of  that  comparatively 
illiterate  and  warlike  race  which  con- 
quered the  empire  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  still  holds  it  in 
subjection,  several  individuals,  recog- 
nized as  the  actual  heirs  and  representa- 
tives of  the  sage,  are  decorated  with 
honary  distinctions,  and  maintained  in  a 
state  of  respectable  independence  at  the 
public  charge.  Schools  and  colleges  for 
the  instruction  of  the  people  in  his  doc- 
trines continue  to  flourish  in  every  part 
of  the  empire  :  a  competent  acquain- 
tance with  his  writings  continues  to  be 
an  indispensable  qualification  for  civil 
ofiice. 

"  Under  the  influence  of  such  institu- 
tions, it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that 
the  proportion  of  the  community  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  letters  should  be 
much  greater  in  CKina  than  it  is  in  any 
other  country  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  It  is  so  great  as  to  constitute  of 
itself  a  distinct  class  in  the  state.  It  is 
the  first  and  most  honorable  of  the 
four  classes  into  which  the  body  of  the 
people  isxonsi  lered  as  divisible  accord- 
ing to  the  Chinese  political  system; 
namely,  the  literary,  the  agricultural, 
the  manufacturing,  and  the  mercantile. 
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[OontiniKd  ] 

Temperance   societies  have  been  es- 
tablish d,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to 
diminish  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  lo  cause  some  of  our  conscieniious 
spirit-dealers  lo  shut  shop,  and  abandon 
the   traffic  altogether,   from  an    honest 
conviction    of     its     impropriety.      Our 
roads  arc  miserable.     We  h>ive  no  reg- 
ular highways  or  turnpikes,  and,  fortu- 
nately,  no    highwaymen.     In  many  pa- 
rishes there  is  not  even  a  foot  path  nor  a 
sheep-track.     There  are  no  public  on- 
veyaaces,  no  carriages,  no  carts,  no  rail- 
roads, no  bridges,  no  canals,  nor  harbors, 
but  only  some  open  roadsteads,  or  wind- 
ings creeks,  called  toes,  which  deeply  in- 
dent all   the  larger   i>lands,  and  afford 
great  facilities  for  internal  cornmunica- 
tion,  were  the  inhab  tants  provided  with 
the  means.     There  are  a  few  parishes- 
Ting  wall,  for  example— where  tolerable 
roads  for  summer  are  made  ;  but  you  may 
judge  of  their  quality   for  mnil  or  for 
stage-coach   purposes,  when  you  le»rn 
that  during   winter  they  are  so  broken 
up,  people  cannot  go  to  church  on  foot 
without   wading  knee  deep  in  mud.     In 
like  manner,  some  of  the  voes,  as  that  of 
Hillswxk,  afford  safe  anchorage  for  ves- 
sels, being  sheltered  from  every  ^\ind, 
and  of  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  ihe 
whole  navy   of  Britain.     The   spade   is 
almost  the  only  implement  used  in  hus- 
bandry.    A  plough  is  a  rarer  sight  here 
than   the    constellation    of     that  name. 
The  laird  and  the  minister  may  have  one 
or  two,  drawn   sometimes  by  a  pair  of 
oxen,  sometimes  by  a  quortette  of  ponies. 
The  harrow  is  even  more  primitive  in  its 
structure  and  operation  than  the  plough. 
It  consists  merely  of  two  parallel  bits  of 
wood,  about  three  feet  long,  with  from 
eight  to  ten  circular  teeth  in  each  piece 
the  wholp  frame-work  being  connected  at 
the  ends  by  a  cross-bar. 

In  using  them,  the  employment  of 
animal  labor  is  dispensed  with,  for  they 
ate  drawn  by  a  man,  often  by  a  woman, 
harnessed  to  them  by  a  rope  tied  to  each 
end  of  the  parallel  bars.  Sometimes  the 
land  is  too  rough  for  a  wooden  harrow  j 
instead  of  which,  after  the  ground  is 
delved  and  sown,  a  person  takes  a  besom 
of  hi  ather,  and  sweeps  mould,  seed,  and 
manure  over  head.  This  substitution  of 
the  human  being  for  the  brute  is  degra- 


>    ding  enough,  but  it  iBjaoi  m>  looked  apoo 
(     by  us. 

;  ,  Corn,  peats,  or  other  articles,  are 
^  transported  on  the  human  back,  in  catM 
or  cubbies — a  sort  of  rude  baski  t  made  of 
straw.  Occasionally  the  pony  is  cm- 
ployed  in  carrying,  and  then  the  credt 
of  heather  baskets  are  used,  which  are  ) 
balanced  one  on  each  bide,  by  meant  of  I 
the  dibber  and  mazy.  ) 

We   have   cheap    land,    cheap  rents,  ) 
cheap  beef,  cheap   mutton,  cheap  brca-l,  > 
cheap  pouliry,  cheap   fish,  cheap  every  ^ 
thins^.     VVhat    would    an    English  or  a  j 
Lothian  firmer  say  to  getting  a  whole  s 
island  to   hims  If  at   the   rate   of  eight  \ 
shillings  the  statute  acre,  with  plenty  of  ! 
women  to  labor  it,  at  wages  of  sixpence  I 
a-day !     Nay,  in  some  of  the  islands  this  ) 
rent    would    be   deemed    extrovaganlly  ) 
high,  1200  percent,  too  dear!    In  Y^ll,  ? 
for  instance,  an  estate  of  7  ^,000  acres,  ( 
nearly  one  half  in   pasture,  the  rest  ard"  / 
>     ble  and  inclo>ed   grass   land,  only  pro*  \ 
s     duces  an  average  rent  of  scarcely  ekhh  | 
pence   per  acre !   *  1  rue  it  is,  our  soil  is  j 
none  of  the  best,  partaking  more  or  lc.*8  ; 
of  the  quality  of  moss,  mixed  with  cly  ) 
or  particles  of  the  decayed  rock  <'n  which  j 
it  rests.    The  atmosphere,  too,  especially  j 
in  winter,  is  un  forinly  moist,  but  lempe-  f 
rate  b  y  nd    what   will   be   credited  by  : 
those  accustomed  to  the  cold  prevalent 
at  that  s  ason  in  the  interior  of  the  three 
kingdoms      Snow  rarely  lies  above  a  day 
or  two  at  a  time;  jihhouuh  we  have  oc- 
casionally snow-storms  of  two,  or  nearly 
three  months'    duration.     A  few  years 
ago  the  clergyman  of  Ye'l  noted  the  fol- 
lowing  in  his  memorandum-book  on  the  ( 
24th     of    December: — "This    day  the  J 
turnips  are  as   green  as   they  were  at  j 
Michaelmas ;  the  rye  grnss  among  bea^  | 
stubble  measures  from  eight  to  t  n  iuclies  • 
of  green    blade ;     and    among  >he  last  ) 
year's  rye-grass  the  daisy  is  every  where  j 
seen  in  bloom."     Last   Christmas,  such  j 
was   the   mildness  of    the  temperature,  ( 
we  could    boast  of  our    young  goofi-  , 
berries,  and  winter  blossoms,  as  well  as 
our   more    southerly    neighbors.     And 
then  there  are  certain  tioubloome  ver* 
m-n,  abundant  enough  in  more  favored 
climates,   from   which  we  are  exempt-  | 
There  are  some  of  our  islands  to  which 
neither  the   mouse  nor  the  rat  has  yet 
found  its   way,     Jt   is  not  many  yc*" 
hince  justices  of  the  peace  were  as  itre 
ks  mice  or  moor  fowl:   for  except  the  ^ 
sheriflT-snbstitute,  there  was  not  a  magw-  ] 
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trate  of  any  kind  in  Shetland.  '*  The 
untravelled  natives  of  Unst  had  never 
seen  either  frogs  or  toads,  and  indeed 
bad  no  idea  of  tnn  appearance  or  nature 
of  ih' srt  animals!"  Our  domestic  cattle 
are  abundant,  but  thdr  diminutive  size 
and  price  would  astonish  the  dealers  in 
Smithfitid  market.  A  ^ood  fatted  cow 
re  »dy  for  slaughter  weighs  from  one-and- 
a  half  to  two  and  a  half  hundred  weight. 
Beef  is  reckoned  ejctravagantly  high  if  it 
exceed  three-halfp  noe  or  two  pence  the 
p  mud.  A  whole  calf  may  be  purchased 
for  eighteenpence  ;  and  if  the  skin  is  re- 
soH  it  brings  a  shilling,  leaving  only  six- 
pence as  the  price  of  the  carcass.  A  ewe 
fit  for  the  butcher  will  sell  for  four  or  ^ve 
shilMngs,  and  a  male  lamb  for  about  a 
third  pirt  of  the  sum.  The  native  race 
of  sheep  are  small  sized,  and  scare  ly 
weiuh  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-four 
pounds  of  mutton,  carrying  a  fleece  of 
from  one  to  one-and-a-h-ilf  pounds  of 
wool.  They  have  small  tails.  In  some 
parishes  their  number  is  very  great,  and 
they  form  a  sort  of  common  property,  or 
at  l^ast,  the  proprietor  cannot  always 
di:;tingiiish  his  own. 

Having  said  a  few  words  about  cows, 
it  would  be  an  unpardonable  omission  to 
pass  over  the  dairy  and  its  management, 
which  are  always  important  matters  in  a 
Shetlander^s  household  economy,  and 
have  even  been  sung  in  poetry  and  regu- 
1.1  ted  by  ancient  laws.  In  the  article  of 
milk  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of;  it 
is  good  in  quality  and  yielded  in  greater 
quantity  than  could  be  expected  from  the 
size  of  the  cow,  which,  when  put  on 
good  feeding,  wiil  give  thirteen  cr  four- 
teen quarts  per  day,  being  more  than 
Burns*  **dawtet  twal  pint  hawkie"  gave 
in  the  rich  pastunes  of  Ayrshire.  It  is 
in  the  proper  management  of  the  milk 
that  we  fail ;  and  here  our  want  ( f  clean- 
liness, especially  in  the  olden  time,  not 
only  compelled  the  interference  of  the 
magistrate,  but  afibrded  a  theme  for  the 
sarcastic  wit  of  the  traveller  and  the 
poet.  In  the  parish  of  Sandsting  the  ex- 
cellent nni  respected  minister  states  that 
those  farnaers  who  keep  four  or  more 
eoiva  churn  onc>  every  day  in  summer; 
but  th-  quantify  of  butter  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fequent  churning,  for  the 
ceam  is  never  properly  gathered.  An 
old  but  abominable  fashion  prevails, 
greatly  injurious  to  the  reputations  of 
our  hoosewifes,  foi^  when  the  operation 
of  churning  is  advanced  to  a  certain  stage 


a  keated  stone  is  dipped  into  the  churn.  \ 
•nd  by  this  means  the  labor  is  shortened  I 
and  an  addition  is  made  to  the  quantity, 
though  not  to  the  quality  of  the  butter. 
Part  of  the  curd  thus  becomes  incorpo- 
rated with  the  butter,  which  presents  a 
white  and  yellow  spotted  appearance,  re- 
sembling mottled  soap  or  the  grease- 
butter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  tariflf,  with 
which  the  House  of  Commons  was  made 
so  merry  by  the  premier  during  the  great 
corn-law  debate.  It  must  be  conf^'ssed 
that  by  a  very  few  is  attention  paid  to 
the  dairy,  so  that  one  of  the  ancient 
local  acts  would  still  require  to  be  en- 
forced, which  ordains,  '^  That  no  butter 
be  rendered  for  payment  of  land-rent,  or 
for  sale,  but  such  as  is  clear  from  hairs, 
and  claud  and  olhtr  dirt.^^  It  is  the  cus- 
tom for  landlords  to  have  part  of  their 
rents  made  payable  in  butter ;  and  pro- 
bably this  regulation,  added  to  the  want 
of  proper  mitk-houses  and  due  attention 
to  the  milk-vessels,  may  help  to  account 
for  the  sad  neglect  of  cleanliness  in  this 
department.  Veiy  little  butter  is  sold; 
and  no  wonder,  seeing  our  peculiar  style 
of  manufacture  is  no  recommendation  to 
the  foreign  market.  The  buiter-milk  is 
called  bieddick^  and  into  this  is  poured  a 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  by  which 
means  the  curd  is  separated  from  the 
tchey  or  serum.  The  former  is  named 
kim^  and  eaten  with  sweet  milk ;  the  lat- 
ter is  called  bland^  and  used  as  drink  in- 
stead of  small-beer.  It  will  keep  for 
several  months,  when  it  acquires  a  strong 
acidity.  The  stigma  of  untidiness  in  re- 
gard to  the  dairy  attached  in  former  times 
to  the  Orcadians  as  well  as  to  us,  al- 
thouffh  our  neighbors  have  now  com- 
pletely wiped  it  off  (and  why  should  not 
wel)  for  their  butter  is  the  finest  that 
can  be  eaten,  and  commands  a  high  price 
wherever  it  is  known. 

Our  principal  articles  of  food  are  oats, 
t>ear  (or  big),  and  potatoes.  Wheat  has 
been  attempted,  but  does  not  succeed; 
turnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  and  other  es- 
culents, are  not  cultivated  to  any  extent 
in  the  open  fields,  although  they  thrive 
well  enough  in  the  gardens. 

In  raising  the  potato  crop,  a  difi^erent 
mode  of  culture  is  adopted  here  from 
that  which  prevails  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  and,  as  we  wholly  escaped  the 
mysteri  us  rot  of  last  year,  probably  we 
may  owe  this  fortunate  exemption  to  our 
peculiar  manner  of  husbandry. 
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A  WOLF  CHASE. 

During  the  winter  of  1844,  being  en- 
l^aged  in  the  northern  part  of  Maint",  I 
had  much  leisure  to  devote  to  the  wild 
sports  of  a  new  country.  To  n«  ne  of 
these  was  I  more  passionately  addicted 
than  to  skating.  The  deep  and  seques- 
tered lakes  of  this  northern  state,  frozen 
by  intense  cold,  present  a  wide  field  to 
the  lovers  of  this  pastime. — Often  would 
I  bind  on  my  rusty  skates,  and  glide  away 
up  the  glittering  river,  and  wind  e^ch 
mazy  streamlet  t-hat  flowed  on  toward 
the  parent  ocean,  and  feel  mv  pulse  beai 
with  the  joyous  exercise.  It  was  during 
one  of  these  excursions,  that  I  met  with 
an  adventure,  which  event  at  th  ^  peri  id 
of  my  life,  1  review  with  wonder  and  as- 
tonishment. I  had  left  my  friend's  house 
oiie  evening  just  before  dusk,  wiih  ihe 
intention  of  skatipg  a  short  distance  up 
the  noble  Kennebec,  which  glided  direct- 
ly before  the  door.  The  evening  was 
fine  and  clear.  The  new  moon  peered 
from  her  lofty  seat,  and  cast  her  rays  on 
the  frosty  pines  that  skirted  the  shore, 
until  they  seemed  the  realization  of  a 
fairy  scene.  All  nature  lay  in  a  quiet 
which  she  sometimes  chooses  to  assume ; 
water,  earth,  and  air  seemed  to  have 
sunk  in  repose.  I  had  gone  up  the  river 
nearly  two  miles,  when  coming  to  a  little 
stream  which  emptied  into  the  larger,  I 
turned  in  to  explore  its  course.  Fir  and 
hemlock  of  a  century's  growth  met  over- 
head, and  formed  an  archway,  radiant 
with  frost-work.  All  was  dark  within, 
but  I  was  young  and  fearless,  and  as  I 
peered  into  the  unbroken  forest  that  rear- 
ed itself  to  the  borders  of  the  stream,  I 
laughed  in  very  joyousness.  My  wild 
hurrah  rang  through  the  silent  woods, 
and  I  stood  listening  to  the  echo  that  re- 
verberated again  and  again,  until  all  was 
hushed.  Occasionally  a  night  bird 
would  flap  his  wings  from  some  tall  oak. 

The  mighty  lords  of  the  forest  stood 
(  as  if  naught  but  time  could  bow  them. 
I  thought  how  oft  the  Indian  hunter  had 
concealed  himself  behind  these  very 
trees,  how  oft  the  arrow  had  pierced  the 
deer  by  this  stream,  and  how  oft  his  wild 
hillo  had  rung  for  his  victory.  I  watch- 
ed the  owls  as  they  flitted  by,  until  I  al- 
most fancied  myself  one  of  them  and 
held  my  breath  to  listen  to  their  distant 
liooting. 

Suddenly  a  sound  arose.  It  seemed 
from  the  very  ice  beneath  my  feet :   loud 


I 
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and  tremulous  at  first  until  ended  in  one 
wild  yell.  I  was  appalled.  Never  be- 
fore had  such  a  noise  met  ray  ears.  I 
thought  it  more  than  mortal,  so  fierce 
and  amid  such  an  unbroken  solitude,  that 
it  seemed  a  fiend  from  hell  had  blown  a 
blast  from  an  infernal  trumpet.  Present 
ly  I  heard  the  twigs  on  shore  snap,  as  if 
from  the  tread  of  some  animal,  and  the 
blood  rushed  back  to  my  forehead  with  a 
bound  that  made  my  skin  burn,  and  I  felt 
relieved  that  I  had  to  contend  with  things 
of  earthly  and  not  spiritual  mould.  Mj 
energies  returned,  and  I  looked  around 
me  for  some  means  of  defence.  The 
moon  shone  through  the  opening  by 
which  it  entered  the  forest,  and  consideY- 
ing  this  the  best  means  of  escape,  I  dart* 
ed  through  it  like  an  arrow.  'Twas 
hardly  a  hundred  rods  distant,  and  the 
swallow  could  hardly  excel  my  desperate 
fli<;ht ;  yet  as  I  turned  my  head  to  the 
shore  I  could  see  two  dark  objects  dash- 
ing through  the  underbrush,  at  a  pace 
nearly  double  that  of  my  own.  By  their 
great  speed  and  the  short  yells  whicb 
they  occasionally  gave,  I  knew  at  once 
that  they  were  the  much  dreaded  grey 
wolf. 

I  had  never  met  with  these  animali, 
but  from  the  description  given  of  them, 
I  had  but  little  pleasure  in  making  their 
acquaintance.  Their  untamcable  fie^c^ 
ness  and  untiring  strength,  which  seem 
a  part  of  their  nature,  render  them  ob- 
iects  of  dread  to  every  benighted  travel- 
ler. 

*'  With  their  long  gallop  which  can  tire 
The  deer  bound's  hasie,  or  the  hunter's  fire^ 

They  pursue  their  prey,  and  nooebt 
but  death  can  Separate  them.  The 
bushes  that  skirted  the  shore  flew  past 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  as  1  dash- 
ed on  in  my  flight.  The  outlet  was  near- 
ly gained  ;  one  second  more,  and  Iwoald 
be  comparatively  safe,  when  ray  pof* 
suers  appeared  on  the  bank  directly  abofe 
me,  which  here  rose  to  the  height  of  tea 
feet.  There  was  no  time  for  tboaghN  ^ 
I  bent  my  head  and  dashed  madly  for- 
ward. The  wolves  sprang,  but  miscalcn- 
lating  my  speed,  sprang  behind,  while 
their  intended  prey  glided  out  into  the 
river. 

Nature  turned  me  towards  home.  The 
liflrht  flakes  of  snow  sptln  from  the  iron 
of  my  skates,  and  I  was  some  distaace 
from  my  pursuers,  when  their  fierce 
howl  told  me  that  I  was  still  the  fogithre. 
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I  did  not  look  back,  I  did  not  feel  afraid, 
or  glad ;  ooe  thought  of  home,  of  the 
I  bright  faces  awaiting  my  return,  or  their 
I  tears  if  they  never  shoul  1  see  me  :  and 
I  then  every  energy  of  body  and  mind  was 
'  exerted  for  escape.  1  was  perfectly  at 
home  on  the  ice.  Many  were  the  days 
I  had  spent  on  my  good  skates,  never 
thinking  that  at  (yr)e  time  they  would  be 
my  only  means  of  safety. — Every  half 
minute  an  alternate  yelp  from  my  fierce 
atendants  made  me  but  too  certain  that 
they  were  in  close  pursuit.  Nearer  and 
nearer  they  came  i  I  heard  their  feet  pat- 
tering on  the  ice  nearer  still,  until  [ 
fancied  I  could  hear  their  deep  breathing. 

Every  nerve  and  muscle  of  my  frame 
was  streiched  to  its  utmost  tension. 
The  trees  along  the  shore  seemed  to 
dance  in  the  uncertain  light,  and  my 
brain  turned  with  my  own  breathless 
speed,  yet  still  they  seemed  to  hiss  forth 
with  a  sound  truly  horrible,  when  an  in- 
voluntary motion  on  my  part  turned  me 
out  of  my  course.  The  wolves,  close 
behind,  unable  to  stop,  and  as  unable  to 
turn,  slipped,  fell,  still  going  on  far  ahead, 
their  tongues  were  lolling  out,  their  white 
tasks  glaring  from  their  bloody  mouths, 
th«ir  datk,  shag'^y  breasts  were  fleeced 
with  foam,  and  as  they  passed  me  their 
eyes  glared  and  they  howled  with  fury. 
The  thought  flashed  on  my  mind  that  by 
tbrs  means  I  could  avoid  them,  viz  :  by 
turning  aside  whenever  they  came  too 
near :  for  they  by  the  formation  of  their 
feet  are  unable  to  run  on  ice  except  in  a 
straight  line. 

I  immediately  acted  upon  this  plan. — 
The  wolves,  having  regained  their  feet 
sprang  directly  towards  me.  The  race 
was  renewed  for  twenty  yards  up  the 
stream  ;  they  were  already  close  on  my 
back  when  1  glided  round  and  dashed  di- 
rectly past  my  pursuers.  A  fierce  yell 
greeted  my  evolution,  and  slipping  upon 
their  haUnches,  they  sniled  oq»  presenting 
a  perfect  picture  of  baffled  rage.  I'hus  I 
gained  nearly  a  hundred  yards  at  each 
turning.  This  was  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  every  moment  getting  more  ex- 
cited and  baffled,  until  coming  op- 
pos'te  the  hous'^,  a  couple  of  stag  hounds, 
roused  by  the  noise,  bayed  furiously  from 
their  kennels.  The  wolves  taking  the 
hint,  stopped  in  their  mid  career,  and 
aft  'ram  >ment'8  consideration,  turned 
and  fled.  I  watched  them  until  their 
dusky  forms  disappeared  over  a  neigh* 
boring  hill.     Then  taking  off  my  skates. 


I  wended  my  way  to  the  house,  with 
feelings  better  to  be  imagined  than  de- 
scribed.— Lacon  Gazette. 


Taking  tbe  Honey  ifritkout  Des- 
troying the  Bees* 

Thb  common  practice  of  killing  beee, 
k)  Order  to  obtain  the  honey,  few  can 
witness  without  some  little  compunction  ; 
and  there  is  a  very  simple  method  of  ef- 
fecting the  object  without  any  injury  to 
this  most  interesting  little  animal,  (which, 
on  the  score  of  interest,  as  humanity, 
claims  regard).  I  beg  leave  to  commu- 
nicate it  through  your  paper,  should  you 
deem  it  worthy  a  place  in  it. 

At  evening,  when  the  bees  have  re- 
tired, take  the  hive  gently  from  the  stand ; 
spread  a  table  cloth  on  the  ground  ;  set 
the  hive  on  it,  placing  something  under 
to  raise  it  three  or  four  inches ;  then 
draw  up  the  corners  of  the  cloth,  and 
fasten  them  tight  around  the  middle  of 
the  hive,  leaving  it  so  loose  below  that 
the  bees  will  have  sufficient  room  between 
it  and  the  hive — th^^n  raise  the  Ird  of  thf 
hive  a  little,  and  blow  in  the  smoke  from 
a'segar;  a  few  pufls  of  which,  as  it  is 
very  disagreeable,  will  drive  them  down  j 
continue  raising  the  lid  gradually,  blow- 
ing all  around,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it 
will  be  found  that  they  have  gone  out  of 
the  hive.  You  may  then  take  off  the  lid 
and  cut  away  as  much  honey  as  you 
think  proper.  If  the  operation  be  per- 
formed in  the  beginning  of  July,  you 
may  take  nearly  all,  as  there  will  be  time 
enough  to  provide  a  sufficiency  for  their 
support  during  the  winter.  As  soon  as 
you  have  taken  the  honey,  put  on  the  lid, 
loosen  the  cloth,  and  spread  it  out,  and 
in  an  hour  or  two  the  bees  wiH  have  re- 
turned to  the  hive.  It  may  then  be  re- 
placed on  the  stand,  and  on  the  following 
day  they  will  be  found  at  work  as  usual. 

This  method  is  very  simple,  and  pre- 
ferable to  that  sometimes  practised,  of 
driving  the  bees  into  another  hive,  as 
you  get  all  the  honey,  and  moreover  the 
new  comb,  which  is  still  empty,  and  the 
young  bees,  not  yet  out  of  tneir  cells, 
are  preserved.  There  is  also  danger  in 
driving,  of  their  not  liking  their  new 
habitation,  and,  in  that  case,  of  their 
sallying  out  and  making  war  upon  their 
Neighbors. 

The  above  method  has  frequently  been 

Practised  by  myself  and  others,  aud  we 
are  always  found  it  to  do  well. — Gene* 
zee  Farmer 


^ 
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A    LADY   ON   HORSEBACK. 


If  the  pleasurM  and  adranlagea  of  this 
mode  of  travelling  were  as  well  ItDown  in 
all  [nils  of  our  oounlry,  as  in  Virginia  and 
England,  we  aro  confident  we  should  find 
our  roads  enlivened  by  cheerful  parties, 
enjoying;  the  fine  air  and  scenery  of  our 
picturesque  regions,  and  deriving  from 
Jbeir  journies  (be  legitimate  benefits  which 
figoioiu  esprciae  can  confer.  The  luxu- 
licug  BteamboBia  and  railcars,  in  which  we 
slide  from  city  to  city,  deny  ua  almost  all 
the  enjoynienis  and  invigniating  movements 
which  we  should  seek  /it,  when  we  leave 
our  homea  for  health,  relaxation  and  intel- 
leclnal  improvement.  They  father  confirm 
as  in  those  habits  of  indolence  and  lisllesa- 
ncsa,  which  In  many  of  ua  are  fostered  at 
home. 

The  more  ibe  two  kinds  of  exercise  ar: 
compared,  the  better  will  a  judicious  per- 
aon  be  able  to  judge  of  iheir  comparative 
value:  but,  after  all,  there  will  remain  the 


grand  lest,  a    fair   trial  of  a  journey  « 
horseback.     If  begun  by  short  rides,  and 
persevered  in  the  efiecia  oa  tfaa  boiy  aai  \ 
mind  will  prove  more  advantageous  ibia  ( 
most  of  our  readers  can  easily  imagine.       ( 
We  have  tried  it,  and  recommend  ii  to  | 
every  person   who  baa  a  laaie  tor  ruiii  { 
scenery,  for  a  leisurely  examinaiioQ  of  ob-  ) 
jecia  on  his   route,  for  uninlerrupled  inter-  I 
course  with  fellow-travellers,  and  the  ia-  \ 
hahitanta  of  the  country  he  pasaea  ihrougb,  | 
for   liberty  lo  choose    his  own  hours  for  | 
moving  end  resting,  for  relief  frmn  croardi  } 
of  frivolous  strangers ;  as  well  as  lo  inn-  ) 
lids,  who  desire  to  apply  nature's  medicines 
to  any  of  the  maladies  of  the  body  j  and  10 
those  who  love  to  medilaie  among  the  beaa- 
tiful  and  the  sublime  works  of  the  Creator. 
We  believe  that  such  a  journey  would  re- 
volutionize the  eensalions  and  the  feelings 
of  many  a  person  now  aufiering  froin 
health  and  depreaaion  of  apirita. 
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THE    AFRICAN    LION. 


T&I8  terrible  beast  offers  as  a  truly 
impressire  specimen  of  power  and  fero- 
city.  Althouffh  in  some  Tespects  inferior 
to  other*,  pariiculsTly  io  size  and  agility, 
hia  aetirity  is  great  and  hia  stren^h  tre- 
mendona.  He  haa  been  entitled  the  king 
of  beasts,  partly  because  of  the  initincl- 
ive  fear  with  which  he  has  been  said  to 
inspire  oil  other  animals,  and  partly  for 
the  laperior  dignity  of  his  aapecl — the 
male  when  full  grown  wearing  a  half- 
human  expression  of  countenance,  well 
set  offby  the  shaggy  locks  by  which  it  is 
shaded,  and  the  flowing  mane  that  gives 
an  apparent  increase  of  dimensions. 

Many  stories  are  told  in  ancient  and 
modem  books,  illustrating  the  nature  and 
habits  of  the  Hon :  but  the  intimate  bc- 
qnaintanceacquiredof  late  years  from  per- 
sonal observations  and  inquiries  of  intel- 
ligent men,  has  corrected  some  of  the 
erroaeousconceptions  heretofore  current, 
especially  respecting  the  reported  gene- 
rosity and  nobleness  of  its  character. 
We  are  now  assnred  by  d^erent  writers, 
that  the  lion  poBsesses  the  rame  stealthy, 
treacherous,  cruel  and  cowardly  dispo- 
sition which  is  found  in  other  animals  of 
the  cat  genus.  Like  them  be  loves  to 
approach  bis  prey  under  cover — to  'pring 


from  a  hiding  place — to  take  every  pos- 
sible advantage  of  superior  strength, 
when  bis  victim  is  unprepared  or  feeble, 
to  play  with  it  when  in  his  power,  with 
tormenting  tricksj  but  is  not  ashamed  to 
turn  and  shrink  away  from  a  show  of 
force,  especially  when  not  emboldened 
by  hunger. 

Few  readers,  perhaps,  have  adequate 
ideas  of  the  great  number  of  lions  in  ex- 
istence. Nu  to  speak  of  those  whiuh  I 
are  slill  somewhat  numerous  in  some  i 
parts  of  India  Sec,  in  Southern  Africa,  < 
they  abound  to  such  &  degree,  that  tra-  J 
Tellers  and  natives  are  often  exposed  to 
danger.  The  enterprising  Scoicbman 
who  brought  the  first  pair  of  camelo- 
pards  to  this  country  a  few  years  ago, 
informed  ut,  among  other  incidents  which 
be  related  respecting  the  Great  Kallihari 
Deserts,  that  be  sometimes  met  mote  than 
twenty  lions  in  a  day,  most  of  them  in 
pairs.  When  the  pastures  are  destroyed 
by  the  periodical  droughts,  innumerable 
antelopes  migrate  to  other  regions,  and 
then  are  pnrsued  by  targe  herds  of  liooo, 
which  the  traveller  must  avoid  as  he  n- 
lues  his  life.  Minor  beasts  of  prey  suc- 
ceed, to  feed  on  the  remains  of  carcasses, 
and  flights  of  vultures  bring  ap  the  tear. 
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Railroad  to  the  Pacific. 

The  rout  p  oposed  by  Mr.  Whitney  for 
his  railroad,  proceeds  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan across  the  Mississippi  above  the 
mouth  a(  the  Wisconsin,  thence  across 
the  Missouri  above  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Platte,  between  the  Council  Blufis  and 
the  Great  Bend,  a  little  below  lat.  3,  4, 
and  thence  to  the  Great  Soutii  Pass,  about 
lat.  42,  30,  and  thence  along  the  valley  of 
Lewi'*  river,  whiih  is  the  southern  main 
branch  of  the  Columbia,  to  the  head  of 
ship  navigation  upon  the  latter,  or  to  the 
bay  of  St.  Francisco,  as  may  hereafter  be 
decided.  'Tak-ng  the  Great  South  Pass 
as  a  point  of  departure  eastward  and 
westward,  our  first  object  is  to  ascertain 
the  respective  distances  and  elevations. 
According  to  Col.  Fremont,  quoted  in  the 
report  of  Senator  Breese,  the  elevation 
of  the  highest  point  in  this  Pa'^s,  above 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  7,4.90  feet.  Col. 
Fremont  who  explored  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Platte,  from  its  mouth  to  this  Pasa, 
in  1842,  describes  it  as  an  open  Prairie 
region,  with  an  ascent  almost  or  quite 
imperceptible  by  the  traveller.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  Mr.  Carson,  who  had 
resided  in  that  region  for  17  years,  who 
had  frequently  crossed  the  Pass,  and  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  route. 
Yet  witn  all  his  experience,  he  was  obliged 
to  watch  very  closely,  to  ascertain  when 
he  had  reached  the  culrainatinof  point  of 
the  Pass  through  the  Rocky  Mountiitins. 
The  distance  of  the  Great  Pass  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas,  is  963  miles,  and 
from  the  Mouth  of  the  Platto  882,  the 
latter  being  ebout  300  miles  higher  on 
the  Missouri  than  the  former ;  and  as  the 
Kansas  is  700  feet  above  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  that  of  the  Platte  a  trifle 
more,  the  average  ascent  from  either 
point  to  the  Pass,  is  only  about  seven  feet 
to  the  mile.  And  as  the  distance  from 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  Pass  is  1,4-00  mi'es, 
and  that  between  the  Lake  and  the  mouth 
of  tho  Kansas  or  Platte,  a  level  country 
the  average  ascent  from  the  Lake  to  the 
Pass  does  not  exceed  f  )ur  and  a  half  fci  t 
to  the  mile.  According  to  Col.  Fremont, 
the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  is  700  feet  above 
the  Gulf;  the  crossing  of  the  Republican 
Fork,  516  miles  farther,  is  2,300  feet, 
giving  an  ascent  of  four  and  two-thirds 
fe(*t  to  the  mile ;  the  ascent  of  ih'^  next 
128  miles  is  1,000  feet,  or  about  eight  to 
the  milo;  that  of  the  next  107  miles,  fo 
Si.  Vrain's  Fort,  is  1,000  f«  et,  or  nine  to 
the  mile  ;  that  of  the  next  80  is  1,300 


feet,  or  sixteen  to  the  mile ;  that  of  the 
next  18  miles  is  800  feet,  or  about  forty- 
two  to  the  mile;  that  of  the  next  87 
miles  is  200  feet,  or  two  and  a  quarter  to 
the  mile. 

The  distance  from  the  Great  Pass  to 
the  Mouth  of  the  Columbia,  by  the  com- 
mon travelling  route  is  1,400  milc'^,  and 
to  the  head  of  its  sh'p  navigation  about 
1^230  ;  and  as  the  elevation  of  the  Pass 
is  7,4i90  feet,  the  descent  from  thi^  point 
to  ship  navigation^  gives  an  average  of 
about  six  feet  to  the  mile.  From  the  Pass 
to  a  distance  of  311  miles,  the  descent 
is  1,490  feet,  or  less  than  Eve  to  the  mile. 
For  23^  miles  more,  the  route  is  level. 
For  450  miles  more,  the  surface  is  irregu« 
lar,  and  the  next  178  mil's  end  at  an 
elevation  of  3,000  fe*  t ;  the  descent  from 
6,000  to  3,000  fet,  over  a  distance  of  718 
miles,  «;iving  an  average  of  le^s  than  three 
feet,  though  that  of  the  last  178  miles  is 
seventeen  feet  to  the  mile.  From  this 
point  to  the  foot  of  the  Blue  mouataios, 
282  miles,  the  elevations  and  depressions 
give  an  average  of  ten  and  a  half  feet  to 
the  mile ;  and  the  rem  lining  dis'ance  to 
Vancouver,  the  head  of  ship  navigation, 
303  miles,  gives  an  average  of  three  and 
a  half  feet.  All  these  elevations  were 
taken  by  Col  Fremont,  over  the  route 
usually  travelled,  though  ihe  committee 
suggest  that  future  explorations  will  dis- 
cover routes  of  less  distances  and  ascents. 

These  facts  show  that  in  a  distance  of 
2,630  mileji,  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Fort 
Vancouver,  the  elevation  of  the  Grtat 
South  Pass,  7,390  feet,  an^  the  interme- 
diate  points,  prespnt  no  obstacles  to  a 
railroad. — Phiia,  Ledger, 

THE  DRUMMOND  LIGHT 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  through  the  rapid  extension 
of  the  science  of  chemistry,  vast  im- 
provements havt*  t<i!<en  place  in  the  me- 
thods employed  for  artificial  illuroioation. 
Thus,  the  general  introduction  of  gas- 
lights in  most  of  our  larger  cities,  has 
furnished  a  light  for  streets  and  dwel- 
lings much  superior  to  that  previonslf 
obtained  from  oil  or  candles.  The  Ar- 
gand  Lamp  has  been  introduced,  and  with 
the  aid  of  parabolic  reflectors,  has  beea 
successfully  npplied  to  Light-House  il- 
lumination. The  Bude,  Drummond  anfl 
French  lights,  with  many  others,  bare 
been  given  to  the  world,  and  hare  re- 
spectfully won  for  themselves  a  large 
share  of  public  favor.     Of  these,  the  one 
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known,  from  its  inventor,  as  the  "  Drum- 
mond  Light,"  probably  ranks  the  first. 

In  1724,  Lieat.  Drummond,  then  en- 
gaged in  a  govemmenial  survey  of  Ire- 
land, in  which  it  was  frequently  desirable 
to  take  the  respective  bearings  of  points, 
some  70  or  80  miles  distant,  ^It  the  want 
of  a  light  for  communicating  such  infor- 
mation,  that  could  be  visible  a  g^reater 
distance  than  any  yet  known.  The  firing 
of  rockets  and  similar  means,  that  were 
usually  resorted  to,  could  only  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage,  wliere  the  stations 
were  not  widely  separated,  and  when  the 
atmosphere  was  quite  clear  from  any 
haze,  which  was  seldom  the  case.  It 
had  for  a  long  time  been  known  that 
lime,  with  some  of  the  other  earths,  be* 
came  very  luminous  when  exposed  to 
an  intense  heat — such,  for  instance,  as 
that  obtained  by  combining  a  jet  of  oxy- 
gon gas  with  the  flame  of  spirits  of  wine  ; 
but  the  happy  idea  of  rendering  this  pro. 
perty  of  the^  earths  subservient  to  prac 
tical  purposes,  was  reserved  for  Lieut. 
Drummond.  After  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, he  found  that  by  throwing  the 
united  flame  of  spirits  of  wine  and  oxy- 
gen gas  upon  a  ball  of  litMy  only  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  light 
was  obtained  of  such  brilliancy  as  to  be 
fully  equal  to  that  emitted  from  thirteen 
Argand  burners ;  almost  too  intense  for 
the  eye  to  bear. 

Of  later  years,  it  has  undergone  a 
slight  modification,  hydrogen  gas  having 
been  substituted  for  the  spirits  of  wine^ 
as  being  less  expensive,  and  perhaps 
otherwise  preferable.  The  apparatus  is 
very  simple  ;  it  consists  of  two  gasome- 
ters, in  which  the  respective  gases  are 
generated  i  from  thence  proceed  two 
tubes,  which  unite  near  the  ball,  so  as  to 
form,  there,  but  one.  The  gas  is  con- 
veyed by  these  tubes  to  the  ball  of  lime, 
and  there  ignited ;  and,  with  the  ball,  is 
connected  an  arrangement  for  replenish- 
ing the  balls  as  fast  as  consumed  ;  if  de- 
sirable, a  parabolic  reflector  is  added, 
thus  rendering  it  complete.  This  light 
was  found  to  answer  admirably  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  designed,— for 
srgnals,  to  be  nven  at  great  distances. 
In  several  trials  made  with  it  to  test  its 
powers,  it  was  distinctly  seen  as  a  clear, 
white,  vivid  light,  at  a  distance  exceeding 
70  miles ;  thus  placing  its  claim  to  su- 
periority- over  all  others,  beyond  dis- 
pute.— Scientific  American, 


Disappointed  Copiditv. — ^Dr.  Tschudi, 
in  his  travels  in  PerU|  relates  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  :-^ 

The  Salcedo  mine,  in  the  province  of 
Puno,  is  celebrated  for  the  tragical  end 
of  its  discoverer.  Don  Jose  Salcedo,  a 
poor  Spaniard,  was  in  love  with  an  Indian 
girl,  whose  mother  promised  to  show  him 
a  silver  vein  of  uncommon  richness  if  he 
would  marry  her  daughter.  He  did  so, 
and  worked  the  vein  with,  great  success. 
After  a  time,  the  fame  of  his  wealth 
roused  the  envy  of  the  Conde  de  Lemos, 
then  viceroy  of  Peru.  By  his  generosity 
and  benevolence,  Salcedo  had  made  him- 
self very  popular  with  the  Indians*  and 
this  served  the  viceroy  as  a  pretext  to 
accuse  him  of  high  treason,  on  the  ground 
of  his  stirring  up  the  population  ftgainst 
the  Spanish  government.  Salcedo  was 
imprisoned  and  sentenced  to  death. 
While  in  his  dungeon  he  besought  Count 
Lemos  to  send  the  papers  belonging  to 
his  trial  to  the  supreme  tribunal  at  Madrid, 
and  to  allow  him  to  make  an  appeal  to 
the  king's  mercy. 

If  this  request  were  granted,  he  pro- 
mised to  pay  a  daily  tribute  of  a  bar  of 
silver,  from  the  time  of  the  ship's  sailing 
from  Callao  to  that  of  its  return.  In 
those  days  the  voyage  from  Callao  to 
Spain  and  back  occupied  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  months.  This  may  a;ivo  an  idea 
of  the  wealth  of  Salcedo  and  his  mine. 
The  viceroy  refused  the  condition,  hung 
Salcedo  (in  May,  1669,)  and  set  out 
for  the  mines.  Bui  his  injustice  and 
cruelty  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
While  Salcedo  prepared  for  death,  hi^ 
mother-in-law  and  her  friends  and  rela- 
tions betook  themselves  to  the  mine,  des* 
trored  the  works,  filled  it  with  water, 
and  closed  the  entrance  so  skilfully  ihat 
it  was  impossible  to  discover  it.  They 
then  dispersed  in  various  direction^,  and 
neither  promises  nor  tortures  could  in- 
duce those  who  were  afterwards  captured 
to  reveal  the  position  of  the  mine.  To 
this  day  it  remains  undiscovered. 

Mr.  Perpignn,  a  member  of  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  whilst  travelling  in  a  diligence  in 
the  North  of  Spain,  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Bandits  and  put  to  ransom.  The 
amount  fixed,  60,000  francs,  bein^  not 
forthcoming  on  the  day  appointed,  the 
body  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman  was 
found  murdered,  with  atrocities  too  horri- 
bb  to  mention. 
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THE   FAMILY   SCHOOL. 

The  slate,  u  we  have  before  had  oc- 
casion to  remark,  is  a  most  important 
part  ofthe  furniKr^e  of  a  family  school, 
as  il  should  be  of  every  other.  Writing 
may  be  performed  upon  It  without  the 
inconvenieoce  aod  exposure  attendinjf 
the  use  of  ink,  while  it  is  tnueh  cheaper ; 
and  the  young  pupil  has  not  to  encounter 
the  unreasonahle  com.lication  of  obsta- 
cles presented  by  paper  and  pens.  Blots 
are  out  of  the  question,  as  well  as  the 
spattering  and  spreading  of  ink,  the  vary- 
ing  hardness  of  pens,  end  the  evils  aris- 
ing from  thick  and  thin  in'i,  fibres,  dust, 
&c.  &«.  A  pencil  wilt  tnake  a  g<^od, 
oniform  mark }  and  that  is  all  that  is  ne> 
(  cessary  in  Srst  forming  letters.  Success 
will  reward  the  pupil's  well  meant  exer- 
tions, and  encourage  him  to  future  trials. 

Some  of  the  best  exercises  at  the  open- 
ing  of  school  are  in  grammar,  on  the  fol- 
lowing plan.  It  will  be  sen,  however, 
that  writing  and  spelling  are  also  to  be 
practised  at  the  same  time. 

Let  the  child,  every  day  nt  a  particular 
hour,  write  in  a  colntiin  fire  nnmes  of 
things  on  his  table,  or  articles  of  food  or 
dress,  trees,  flowers,  fruits,  countries, 
mountai  is,  &c.  The  number  of  words 
required  may  soon  be  doubled.  Then  in 
parallel  column  wards  may  bo  added,  ex- 
pressing their  ool  r,  shape,  size,  &g.,  over 
which  column  should  be  written  "adjec- 
tives :""  nouns,"  being  writlen  over  the 
fonner.  By  d^rees  verbs  and  other 
ports  of  speech  niay  be  added,  until  fire 


or  more  sentences  are  composed  daily 
instead  of  single  words. 

We  need  not  extend  remarks  on  ihii 
subject.  We  have  tried  the  plan  vah 
great  success;  and  others  will  inrent 
numerous  variations  and  additisDi,  u 
they  proceed,  which  will  render  the  pttc. 
tice  interesting  and  useful  month  sfitt 
month. 


Mexico. — General  Santa  Anna  h»  re- 
turned to  Vera  Cruz,  at  ibe  invitilion  of  '. 
some  of  the  people,  who  have  rebtlleJ  | 
against  Pfsident  Paredes,  and  impriMn- 
ed  him.  The  reception  of  Sanla  Ansa, 
however,  was  not  enthusiastic  j  and  il  it 
uncertain  what  will  be  the  eflecl  of  hit  \ 
return  upon  the  war,  which  appears  ic  j 
be  continued  wiihoui  any  definile  motire  | 
or  object  by  our  government,  except  for  > 
Ibe  want  of  a  respectable  exeats  for ) 
Liringing  it  to  a  close.  J 

Our  army  have  eommeneed  their  \ 
march  into  the  interior ;  but  they  bini  ) 
long,  difficult  and  desolate  region  befcm  I 
them.  The  Mexicans  have  shown  bolb  | 
patriotism  and  hiimnnity,  and  iettm  > 
better  treatmetit  from  us.  [ 


Mr.  Kitig,  our  Missionary  in  Giettt,  ) 
was  condemned  by  the  court  of  Ar*»-  j 
psgus,  a  short  time  since,  for  publishing  ] 
certain  extracts  from  the  Greek  fslhtra  ( 
against  the  worship  of  the  VirgipMi7,  { 
and  was  to  have  another  (rial  si  Syri. : 
We  learn  that  the  Board  of  Mitmu  i 
have  received  information,  that  thetriil  ^ 
was  d<  ferred  at  Syra,  in  eimsequesce  of  > 
the  populnr excitement  against  Mr.Ettf'  j 
A  bond  of  men  had  been  formed,  to  if  | 
stroy  his  life;  and  his  couniet  objecitJ 
to  his  landing  on  the  island.  Ttie  court  i 
itself  concurred  io  the  propriety  isJ 
■ecessiiy  of  a  poktponemeat  oe  the  mm 
ground.  j 

Il  is  said  that  ihe  case  has  excited  ge- 1 
neral  attention,  and  tbit  the  results  ii«r  j 
be  highly  beneficial  on  the  religioa  of  | 
Greece.  j    I 
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SEED-SOWING   MACHINE. 


We  continue  occasionally  to  present 
our  readers  witi)  drawings  ai)d  descrip- 
tions of  some  of  the  most  valuable  a','ri- 
cultural  implements, in  the  stite  to  which 
they  have  been  brought  by  the  latest  icn* 
proveme  >tB.  To  a  person  who  pays 
suOicie  It  Bttenlion  to  the  objects  of  the 
ingenious  inve  <i'  rs,  and  the  vuccesa  with 
which  tbi-y  have  surniounted  difficulties 
heretofore  deemed  unconquerable,  and 
submitted  to  by  thousands  of  p-itient, 
tetf-deying  laborers,  these  pnrtioiis  of  our 
weekly  numbers  cannot  fnil  to  prove  in- 
'  teresting.  The  following  dcicriplion  of 
the  ma<:bine  depicted  above,  we  c>py 
from  that  valuable  work,  the  American 
Agriculturist. 

T'lis  machine  is  mo'inted  or)  two 
wheeU,  the  a\le-tree  of  which  carries 
tiro  standards,  supponing  a  long  hopper, 
marked  c,  in  the  above  figure.  One 
wheel  carries  a  g^nr-w.'ieel,  which  works 
inio  another  gearwheel,,  insert  d  on  a 
I'laft  »et  in  the  standards,  and  connectei 
I  with  a  long  cylinder,  6,  directly  below 
'  the  hopper,  e.  This  cylinder  hns  a  num- 
ber of  unps  formed  by  holes  bored  about 
1  1-2  inches  deep,  which  depth  is  regn- 
hted  by  larg'-.headed  brass  B:rews,  with 
I  li-sdi  about  ihe  size  of  the  calibre  or 
<  bore  of  ibe  cups.  In  the  bottom  ol  the 
topper  is  a  board  made  to  fit  clou  to  the 


upper  part  of  the  cylinder,  b,  with  holes 
in  it.  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  come 
d  rectly  over  the  cups  Each  of  these 
boles  has  a  small  sh  et-iron  slir|>-  to  shut 
off  the  supply  of  s-eds  from  the  cylin- 
der, b.  The  oth"r  caTia^n-  he  1  rarriei 
another  wheel  i;cared  into  n  smsll  pinion 
fixed  to  lb  '  cylinder,  n,  which  is  also  set 
on  the  standards  on  the  ax>c-tree,  and  ii 
armed  wiili  numerous  pegs  or  pins.  The 
size  of  these  s<  rernl  gcar-whceh  is  so  ■ 
adjusted  that  tlie  lowermost  cylinlcr  ', 
movej  sit  times  fuUer  than  the  tipp'-r,  i 

The  operniion   of  the  pcrta  is  as  fol-    ' 
lows:— The  machine  is  lirst  dr.iwn  to  the    < 
place  where  it  is  to  be  used,  by  horses, 
and  the  hopper  filled  wilh  S'  eds.     The 
smaU    sh'ctiron    sides  .i re    then    with- 
drawn,  and    the    -.vhole  sci    m    motion. 
Thi^   seeds,   indescenlin?  through   the 
holes  in  the  board  above  described,  fall 
into  the  cups  or  boles  in  the  cylinder,  fi, 
and,   alter     bing  carried    partly  round, 
drop  on  the  cylinder,  a,  which  moves  at 
a  Kceater  velocity  ihm    the  cylinder,  A, 
and  l>y  means  of  the  small  pins,  become 
scattered   after  the   manner   uf    sowing    i 
brnaj-cast. 

For  spreading  lime  plaster,  giinno,  &«., 
the  board  in  the  bit(om  of  ihe  hopper  i* 
to  be  taken  out.  and  Ihe  iron  ^lide  on  the 
back  of  the  hopper  is  to  be  so  adjusted, 
ve'tically,  by  means  of  the  screws,  as  to 
allow  s  sufficient  quanij  y  of  plaster  to 
escape  from  tlie  hopper  to  the  cylinders 
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below,  and  be  scattered  after  the  manner 
of  the  se  'd«.  The  machine  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  harrow,  roller,  or  any  other 
implement  used  for  covering  seeds  with 
earth,  or  for  rakmg  in  limt*,  plaster,  or 
guano. 

Price  of  six  feet  cylinders,  $60.    Ditto 
nine  feet  cylinders,  870. 

Wm.  J.  Jones  and  H,  C.  Smith. 


A  Kiss  for  a  Blow. 

A  visitor  once  went  into  a  school  in 
this  city,  says  the  Boston  Sun,  where  he 
sa^v  a  boy  and  girl  on  one  seat,  who  were 
brother  and  sister.  In  a  moment  of 
thoughtless  passion,  the  little  boy  struck 
his  sister.  The  li.tle  girl  was  provoked 
and  raised  her  hand  to  return  the  blow. 
Her  face  showed  that  rage  was  working 
within,  and  her  clenched  Hst  was  aimed 
at  her  brother,  when  her  teacher  caught 
h*^r  eye.  "Stop  my  dear,"  said  he, 
*'  you  had  better  kiss  your  brother  than 
strike  him.'^ 

The  look  and  the  word  reached  her 
h  art.  Her  hand  dropped.  She  threw 
her  nims  around  his  neck  and  kissed 
kxm.  The  boy  was  moved.  He  could 
have  withstood  the  expected  blow,  but  he 
could  not  withstand  a  sister  s  kiss.  He 
compared  the  provocation  he  had  given 
her  with  the  return  >he  had  made,  and 
the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  This 
affected  the  li  tie  sister,  and  with  her  lit- 
tle haiidkerct)ief  she  wiped  away  his  tears. 
But  the  sight  o(  ht^r  kindness  only  made 
him  cry  the  faster ;  ho  was  completely 
subdued. 

Her  teacher  then  told  the  children  al- 
ways to  return  a  kiss  for  a  blow,  and  they 
woull  never  get  any  more  blow^.  If 
men,  women,  families  and  communities, 
and  nations,  would  act  on  this  same  prin- 
cipl  *,  this  world  wouM^Lnost  cense  to  be 
a  vale  of  tears.  "  Nation  would  not  lift 
up  the  sword  against  nation,  neither 
wjuld  they  learn  war  any  more." — Select. 


The  Death  of  Zwtngle. — But  the 
death  of  one  individual  far  surpassed  all 
others.  Zwingle  was  at  the  post  of  dan- 
ger, the  helmft  on  hi^  head,  the  sword 
hanging  at  his  side,  the  battle  axe  in  his 
hand.  Scarcely  had  the  action  begun 
when  stooping  to  console  a  dyinff  man, 
says  J.  J.  Hoitinger,  a  stone  hurled  by 
the  vigorous  arm  of  a  Waldste  te  struck 
him  on  the  head  and  closed  his  lips.    Yet 


Zwingle  arose,  when  two  other  blows, 
which  struck  him  suoeessively  on  the 
leg,  threw  him  down  afifain. 

Twice  more  he  stands  up  ;  but  a  fourth 
time  he  receives  a  thrust  from  a  lance ; 
he  staggers,  and  sinking  beneath  so 
many  wounds,  falls  on  his  knees.  Does 
not  the  darknes  that  is  spreading  around 
him  announce  a  still  thicker  darkness 
that  is  about  to  cover  the  church  1 
Zwingle  turns  away  from  such  sad 
thoughts  ;  once  more  he  uplifts  that  head 
that  had  been  so  bold,  and  gazing  with 
calm  eye  on  the  trickling  blood,  exclaims, 
^^  What  evil  is  this  1  they  can  indeed 
kill  the  body,  but  they  cannot  kill  the 
soul !"     These  were  his  last  words. 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  them  ere  he 
fell  backward.  There,  under  a  tree, 
(Zwinule's  pear  tree),  in  a  meadow,  he 
remained  lying  on  his  back  with  clasped 
hands,  and  eyes  upturned  to  heaven. 

Two  of  the  soldiers  who  were  prowl- 
ing over  the  field  of  battle,  having  come 
near  ihc  Reformer  without  recognizing 
him,  "  Do  you  wish  for  a  priest  to  con- 
fess yourself  1"  asked  they.  Zwinghe, 
without  speaking — for  he  had  not  strength 
— mide  signs  in  the  negative.  " If  you 
cannot  speak,"  replied  the  soldiers,  ^'  at 
least  think  of  the  mother  of  God,  and 
call  upon  the  saints!"  Zwingle  again 
shook  his  head,  and  kept  his  eyes  still 
fixed  on  heaven.  Upon  this  the  irritated 
soldiers  began  to  curse  him.  "  No  doubt," 
said  they,  "you  ar^  one  of  the  heretics 
of  the  city." 

One  of  them,  being  curious  to  know 
who  it  was,  stooped  down  and  turned 
Zwingle's  head  in  the  direction  of  a  fire 
that  he  had  lighted  near  the  spot.  The 
soldier  immediately  let  him  fall  to  the 
ground.  "I  think,"  he  said,  surprised 
and  amazed,  **I  think  it  is  Zwingle!" 
At  this  moment  Captain  Pochinger  of 
Unterwnlden,  a  veteran  and  a  pensioner, 
drew  near  ;  he  had  heard  the  last  words 
of  the  soldier.  "  Zwingle  !"  he  exclaim- 
ed, "that  vile  heretic  Zwingle,  that  ras- 
cal, that  traitor!"  then  raising  his  sword 
so  long  sold  to  the  stranger,  he  struck 
the  dying  Christian  on  the  throat,  ex- 
claiming in  a  violent  passion,  "  Die,  ob- 
stinate heretic!'  Yielding  unvler  this 
last  blow,  the  Reformer  gave  up  the 
ghost.  He  was  doomed  to  perish  by  the 
sword  of  a  mercenary.  "Precious  in  ihe 
sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  His 
saints." — Select. 
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iNTBREJrriNG  RsLic. — There  is  still 
standin;;,  in  the  town  of  Deerfield,  the 
only  dwelling  house  that  escaped  de- 
struction, when  the  Indians  and  French 
ravaged  that  town,  fired  its  buildings, 
and  killed  and  led  into  captivity  the 
greater  part  of  its  inhabitants,  on  the 
12th  of  March,  170*.  This  and  the 
nneeting-house  were  alone  unburnt  on 
that  dreadfully  memorable  day.  The  at- 
tack on  the  town  was  made  14'2  years 
ago,  and  this  house,  now  standing,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  then  built  over  20 
years;  consequently  it  is  now  ovot  160 
years  old.  Nevertheless  it  remains  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  though,  as 
might  be  expected,  some/ of  the  rooms 
are  not  close  enough  to  render  them 
comfortably  habitable  during  the  winter 
season.  The  timbers  all  seem'  strong 
and  sound.  The  building  is  of  wood,  of 
course  ;  the  walls  lined  with  brick.  The 
original  clapboards  still  remain  on  the 
gable  end  of  the  house,  and  are  well  pre- 
served. 

The  other  parts  of  the  house  have  been 
recovered  since  it  was  built.  The  front 
door  exhibits  the  blows  of  the  toma- 
hawks of  the  attacking  savages,  and  a 
large  hole  was  cut  through  it,  by  these 
instruments,  which  is  now  covered  by  a 
patch.  Bullet  holes  may  also  be  seen  in 
several  peaces  about  the  house,  and  in 
the  riifters  of  the  front  rooms.  One  of 
the  bullets  may  be  seen  and  felt,  im- 
bedded an  inch  or  two  in  the  timber. 
The  house  is  situated  neatly  in  the  rear 
of  the  present  Unitarian  church,  on  the 
main  street  of  the  village.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful spot,  and  its  beauty  is  hallowed  by 
the  remembrances  of  the  bloojy  and 
frightful  scenes  once  enacted  on  it.  T»»e 
place  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr. 
Hoyt,  who,  we  regretted  to  learn,  while 
on  a  recent  visit  there,  has  serious  in- 
tentions of  pulling  down  the  old  houso 
for  the  purpose  of  building  one  more 
modern  and  suitable  for  his  wants. 

We  sincerely  hope  it  may  be  spared  ; 
with  decent  care  it  may  stand  yet  these 
many  years,  a  monument  of  olden  time, 
that  will  bring  back  to  our  minds,  and  to 
those  of  our  children,  with  almost  the 
strength  of  reality,  the  dangers  and 
sufferings  to  which  our  fathers  were  ex- 
posed and  subjected  in  their  efibrts  to 
make  this  then  wilderness  blossom  as  a 
rose.  Around  and  within  its  ancient 
walls,  better  than  on  any  other  spot,  can 


we  recall,  in  a  vivid  remembrance,  the 
savage  scenes  and  bloody  exploits  of  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  which 
those  days,  when  this  house  was  in  its 
prime,  were  the  witness  of.  May  not 
the  feeling  of  veneration,  still  existing  in 
the  Connecticut  valley,  be  called  upon  to 
aid  in  staying  the  destroying  work,  which 
the  necessity  of  the  owner  of  this  inter- 
esting and  valuable  relic  feels  obliged  to 
threaten  1 — Springfield  Republican, 


I 


Combustion  of  the  Willour  Tree. 

The  fact  of  trees  being  subject  to 
spontaneous  combustion,  is  wonderful, 
though  well  attested,  and  forms  another 
of  those  natural  phenomena,  which  only 
can  be  explained  by  the  scientific.  We 
read  in  a  late  number  of  the  Cambridge 
(England)  Advertiser,  that  the  banks  of 
the  Cam  this  season  have  exhibited  an 
unusual  number  of  these  cases,  occurring 
principally  in  growing  willows.  At  one 
point  on  the  river  in  particular,  the  pro- 
cess was  seon  going  on  thoroughly.  "  It 
was  really  astonishing,"  says  the  Adver- 
tiser, "  to  look  upon  a  Rne  willow,  in  the 
full  vigor  of  robust  vegetable  health, 
ouring  forth  clouds  of  smuke  from  its 
alf  burned  stem,  and  doomed  speedily 
to  expire — itself  its  own  funeral  pile. 
How  explain  this  1  How  account  for 
the  fact  that  this  tree,  yet  hale  and  green, 
covered  with  a  rich  mass  of  foliajie  and 
flourishing  *  like  a  green  bay  tree'  on  the 
river  bank — should  suddenly  burst  forth 
into  ignition,  -^rn  like  a  tinder  to  its 
very  core,  and  lo-morrow  be  prostrate ! 
There  is  no  putrescence — we  think  there 
can  be  no  fermentation  in  this  process. 
If  instances  of  spontaneous  vegetable 
combustion  thus  frequently  happen,  why 
dispute  the  analogous  case  of  sponta- 
neous animal  combustion  1  The  tree 
which  we  observed  last  week,  as  stated 
above,  is  now  prostrate — its  every  foliage 
charred,  a  vegetable  ruin — as  if  stripped, 
shattered,  blasted,  and  half-consumed  by 
the  electric  fluid. —  Worcester  Spy. 


Mehemet  Ali  is  now  on  a  visit  at  Con- 
stantinople to  the  Sultan,  and  has  been 
received  with  great  cordiality  and  re- 
joicings. It  must  be  very  galling  to  the 
Divan  to  have  \o  pay  such  court  and  at- 
tention to  their  rebellious  and  successful 
vassal. 


^ 
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'^  Tlie  Time  is  Sliort.'' 

Short  is  the  time  of  man  helow, 
His  time  of  weal  and  time  of  wo ; 
Few  are  the  steps  and  brief  the  space 
Allotted  for  bis  earthly  race. 

The  time  is  short  to  follow  gain, 
The  time  experience  to  aftain, 
To  buy  and  sell,  to  plough  and  reap, 
To  watch  and  toil,  to  rest  and  sleep. 

xne  time  is  short ;  then  judge  aright, 
And  learn  the  lesson  of  its  flight ; 
For  in  tiiat  time,  and  that  alone, 
Eternity  is  lost  or  won. 

Nor  think,  though  time  be  short,  O  man  ! 
That  life  ie  measured  hy  its  span  ; 
The  patriarch  still  a  child  may  die, 
And  lull  of  years  the  infant  lie. 

Short  IS  the  time  of  sinners  here 
To  riot  in  iheir  mad  career, 
Shortlived  the  fool's  ungodly  mirth 
As  thorns  that  crackle  on  the  hearth. 

Christians  !  the  lime  is  short  to  prove 
The  work  of  labor  and  of  love ; 
The  talent  which  my  Master  gave 
Brings  no  revenue  in  the  grave. 

The  time  is  short  to  bear  iliy  cross. 
And  scorn  endure,  and  snfler  loss; 
The  time  of  trial  soon  will  close. 
And  soon  the  vaunting  of  tby  foes. 

Short  is  the  time  ;  the  road  of  life 
Too  short  for  variance  and  for  ptrife  ; 
Shall  pilgrim  travellers  of  a  day 
Fail  out  and  wrangle  by  the  way  ? 

Now  *o  the  earth,  witli  daad  import. 

The  voice  proclaims  ihat^Time  is  short  t" 

For  when  Ji^ain  it  shal.es  the  sky, 

"  Time  is  no  more  !"  that  voice  will  cry. 
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Tlie  Motlieiless. 

Deal  cently  with  the  inothprless. 
Oh  I  ye  who  rule  their  homes; 

Cast  not  a  shadow  on  the  brows 
Of  ll'.ose  deep  stricken  ones  ! 

Speak  gently  to  the  motherless, 
A  saddcn'd  stream  is  slirr'd. 

From  the  deep  fonts  of  memory. 
With  every  unl^ind  word.- 

There  is  a  yearning  in  each  heart 
For  the  sweet  strains  of  yore; 

A  longing  for  the  mother's  voice, 
Which  sounds  for  them  no  more 

Be  kind  unto  the  motherless, 

Beside  thy  hearth  of  glee, 
Should  there  some  little  lone  ones  rest. 

Give  them  thy  sympathy. 


\ 
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LooH,  Parent,  on  tby  own  fair  oi\es, 
And  think  a  mother's  smile 

Once  shed  a  sunshine  o'er  the  brow 
Of  every  orphan  child. 

Think  of  the  hand  which  rested 

Once  fondly  on  each  head, 
The  eyes  which  gave  back  looks  of  love, 

Now  silent,  cold  and  dead — 

And  give  thee  to  those  craving  hearts 
The  little  love  they  claim — 

Be  mothers  to  the  motherless, 
In  heart  as  well  as  name ! 

Selected. 


Serds.— Accounts  from  our  Seeds  are  still 
encouragiufif.  Not  only  many  8)>ecimeDS  of  ' 
the  graceful  and  palm  like  Ailanihus,  are 
now  viewed  with  pleasure  by  thousands  of 
our  countrymen  of  laste,  on  the  western 
prairies,  and  in  other  distant  regions,  to  winch 
we  have  sent  them,  but  we  learn  that  oibpr 
species  of  plants  are  flourishing;  from  our 
seeds,  in  places  where  ihey  would  probjihljr 
have  been  unknown  for  years,  but  for  the 
combined  exeriioos  of  ourselves  and  our  cor- 
respondents. 

We  now  invite  those  who  may  wi5h  to  re- 
ceive seeds  the  present  season,  to  send  us 
their  subscriptions  for  our  roa^zine,  wiih 
the  name  of  such  ptants  as  they  m>\\  tor, 
(shade-trees,  fruit-trees,  grains,  flowers,  roots, 
&c.) ;  and  we  will  endeavor  to  make  a  gra- 
tify in  jj  return.  Those  who  obtain  new  sub- 
scribers, may  expect  supplies  in  proportion. 
We  solicit,  at  the  same  time,  all  inlbrmaiioo 
respecting  the  seeds  they  have  pUnied,  and 
contribuiionjt  of  such  others,  as  ihey  may 
have  to  spare. 


Mkdtteuranean  Wheat. — A  few  grains, 
(such  as  we  shall  send  to  some  of  our  sub- 
scribers,) sown  this  autumn,  may  show,  nexi 
year,  specimfus  of  that  variety  of  grain  must 
cultivated  in  Italy,  and  which  has  bet-n  pre- 
ferred, by  some  expeiimentors  in  this  coun* 
try,  to  our  own. 
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Rude  as  is  the  costume  of  these  fig- 
ures, and  vulgar  as  the  aspect  of  some 
of  them,  the  group  offers  a  scene  very 
characteristic  of  Germany,  at  least  of 
those  parts  where  music  is  generally  cul- 
tivated. At  first  view  a  traveller  in  that 
country,  is  inclined  to  fear  that  music 
does  not  in  fact  possess  the  refining  power 
which  has  been  attributed  to  it :  for  he 
hears  sweet  strains,  sung  and  played  in 
the  streets,  by  even  women  and  children 
of  the  lowest  order,  and  sometimes  those 
of  degraded  manners.  But  a  closer  ex- 
amination will  probably  lead  to  the  con- 
viction, that  a  great  and  extensive  me- 
lioration is  constantly  going  on  under  its 
influence.  When  unconnected  with  de- 
moralizing connections,  especially  the 
theatres,  and  left  to  its  own  natural 
operation  upon  the  mind,  the  heart  and 
the  manners,  much  leisure  time  is  hap- 
pily filled  up,  with  pleasing  and  harmless 
social  intercourse,  and  the  good  senti- 
ments expressed  in  many  popular  songs 
are  diffused,  with  the  powerful  aid  of 
melody  and  harmony.  Let  any  of  our 
readers  become  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  popular  collections  of  German  songs, 
such  as  we  could  show  them,  and^  we 
feel  persuaded  that  they  would  unite 
with  us  in  the  wish,  that  our  '^  fashionable 
music"  were  accompanied  with  lines  as 
unexceptionable  and  as  truly  pure  and 
refining.  We  do  not,  by  any  means,  re- 
commend all  German  songs:  but  we 
wish  we  could  see  as  many  good  ones  in 
the  hands  of  our  musicians. 

We  spoke  in  our  last  Magazine  of  the 
wandering  bands  of  musicians,  for  which 
Germany  is  remarkable.  The  group  in 
our  frontispiece  this  week,  may  give  an 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  some  of  them. 
Even  under  an  exterior  as  unpromising 
as  is  seen  there^  we  have  found  good  per- 
formers on  various  instruments,  and  vocal 
singers  well  worthy  of  being  heard. 
There  is  often  a  comic  aspect  thrown 
over  the  scene,  at  least  to  the  eye  of  an 
American,  by  the  uncouth  appearance  of 


the  musicians,  or  their  auditors,  or  by 
somi  of  those  intruders  to  which  erery 
exhibition  in  a  public  street  is  exposei 
In  this  case,  the  interruption  is  caasedbj 
two  dogs ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  man 
who  stands  ready  to  still  them,  seem 
suspended  by  the  apprehension  that  a 
blow  of  his  stick  may  only  incretie  the 
nuisance  instead  of  abating  it. 

Sometimes  a  ludicrous  effect  is  aimed 
at  by  a  band  of  performers ;  and  we  have 
heard  performances  of  the  comic  kind, 
80  successful  as  to  be  quite  irresistible. 
One  of  the  most  pleasing  examples  we 
ever  witnessed  in  our  European  tniTels, 
of  the  refining  influence  of  the  popular 
cultivation  of  music,  was  on  the  confinet 
of  Switzerland.  A  young  woman  took  a 
seat  in  the  Diligence  for  Geneva,  and  two 
of  her  female  friends  followed  us  op  a 
long  hill,  singing,  with  much  grace,  a 
simple  but  very  plaintive  song ;  and  on 
reaching  the  summit,  kissed  her  with 
warm  expressions  of  sorrow.  What 
would  have  been  thought  of  sach  a 
scene  in  this  country,  especially  if  it  were 
known  that  the  traveller  was  a  maid- 
servant, and  both  the  music  and  the  po- 
etry were  the  composition  of  the  pe^ 
formers  ? 

The  following  stanzas  may  give  an  idea 
of  the  general  character  of  some  of  the 
German  songs  to  which  we  have  made 
allusion,  although  it  is  of  a  more  jurenile 
cast  than  most  of  them,  and  ia  not  a 
strict  translation,  but  somewhat  modified 
to  suit  our  own  country. 

THE  GARDEN. 
(From  the  Hundert-Oesang-buek) 

My  heart,  come  out,  and  take  delijght 
In  this  sweet  summer  morning  bright, 
And  in  thy  Maker  too. 
See  how  our  little  garden  blooms, 
And  ask,  while  breathing  its  perfomes, 
If  thou  art  nurtured  so. 

The  trees  are  dress'd  in  all  their  Icarei, 
Each  bed  a  coat  of  green  receives. 
Where  many  a  violet  crows ; 
Sweet-williams  and  white  lilies  there 
With  pinks  aind  buttercups  appear, 
And  blooms  the  montlily  rose. 
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And  o^er  my  head  the  blue  bird  sings» 
The  gentle  house-dove  prunes  his  wings ; 
O,  hear  him  kindly  coo : 
The  firebird  showed  his  coat  of  red. 
The  humming  bird  his  golden  head 
As  by,  like  light,  they  flew. 

But  ah,  my  heart,  what  lovely  rose 
Within  my  breast  as  sweetly  blows 
As  those  this  spot  afford  ? 
Within  should  ev'ry  thought  assume 
A  sweetness  like  this  rich  perfume-* 
The  garden  of  the  Lord. 

When  the  first  attempt  was  made  in 
France,  at  the  Reformation,  to  call  in  music 
to  its  appropriate  place,  to  do  its  own  pro- 
per work  in  aid  of  morality,  intelligence 
and  religion,  the  poet  of  the  court,  struck 
with  the  importance  of  the  object,  and 
feeling  his  duty,  abandoned  the  practices 
of  his  predecessors,  and  devoted  himself 
to  moral  and  religious  of  pieces  in  simple 
language,  and  familiar  metres,  adapted  to 
favorite    strains  already  known  to  the 
people.     He  gave  also  translations  of 
psalms,  and  other  passages  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, free  from  the  false  doctrines  of 
Rome,  which  had  pervaded  everything 
of  the  kind ;  and,  to  the  lasting  honor  of 
the  French,  popular  music  speedily  he- 
came  pure,  and  began  to  exert  a  most 
extensive  and  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  people.     Through  city  streets,  and 
among  the  fields,  from  spring  till  harvest, 
the  voice   of  singing  was  daily  heard. 
The  mechanic  at  his  work,  the  farmer  at 
his  toil,  the  children  at  sowing-time  or 
gleaning,  and  sometimes  all  these  united 
at  the  evening  twilight,  made  the  air  to 
ring  with  animating  or  plaintive  notes, 
coupled  with  sentiments  of  mutual  love 
and  kindness,  or  of  praise  and  adoration 
to  God. 

We  may  trace  these  effects  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  influence  of  example,  ex- 
erted by  the  controlling  ranks  of  society  j 
and  should  the  lesson  be  lost  on  us, 
when  we  see  how  many  benefits  'we 
might  confer  upon  our  children  1  We 
have  no  monarch  or  court  to  take  the 
lead.  American  fathers  and  mothers, 
however,  can  do  all  that  need  be  done 
to  introduce  the  necessary  changes  into 


our  country.    Let  there  be  but  a  demand 
for  truly  pure,  sensible  and  useful  songs, 
written  with  good  taste,  and  expressive 
of  sound  sentiments,  instructive  to  the 
mind,  affecting  to  the  heart,  and  favor- 
able  to  the  great  objects  of  education 
and  the  interests  of  the  family  and  soci- 
ety, and  we  should  soon  obtain  abundant 
supplies.  The  English  language  posseses 
many,  and  living  poets  might  easily  en- 
large  the  number.    To  these  join  some 
of  the  best  and  most  melodious  strains  of 
different  countries,  especially   Scotland, 
and  we  might  be  able  to  listen  to  the 
performances  of  our  children,  without 
disgust  at  the  wretched  musical  taste  too 
widely  diffused  by  foreign  teachers,  and 
the  still  more  lamentable  and  injurious 
sentiments  ^th  which  It  is  now  generally 
coupled.    To  our  disgrace,  and  to  the 
honor  of  the  Germans,  we  are  compelled 
to  confess,  that  many  of  the  musicd  per- 
fonnances  of   the  poorest  children  in 
their  streets  are  far  superior  in  morality, 
taste  and  utility,  as  well  as  in  the  skill 
of  execution,  to  those   which  resound 
daily  in  our  own  dwellings. 

We  should  rightly  apprehend  the 
nature  and  power  of  habit.  Taste  is  in- 
fluenced by  it,  often  formed  by  it  \  and 
proper  care  and  precaution  may  implant, 
diffuse  and  perpetuate  a  good  taste  in- 
stead of  a  bad  one.  With  peculiar  faci- 
lity may  this  bo  done  with  respect  to 
music  and  poetry.  And  popular  music 
and  poetry,  like  fire  and  water,  may  be 
said  to  be  very  good  servants,  but  bad 
masters.  Let  them  be  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  good  principles,  and  never 
allowed,  in  connection  with  what  is  evil, 
to  possess  the  ascendancy. 

Let  us  often  recall  Bums'  spirited  as 
well  as  elegant  comparison  of  true, 
simple  music  with  that  artificial  kind,  so 
unfortunately  fashionable. 

*'  ComparM  withHhese,  Italian  trills  are  tame; 
The  tickled  ear  no  heartfelt  raptures  raise ; 
Nae  unison  have  they  with  our  Creator's 
praise," 
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CJORAL.  FISHERY. 

Theri  is  no  port  on  the  Bay  of  Naples 
which  presents  so  bustling  a  scene  at 
this  season  of  the  year  as  Torre  del  Gre- 
co. Hundreds — I  may  say  thousands — 
of  mariners  are  now  here,  assembled 
from  various  parts  of  the  coast,  dressed 
out  in  their  rich  Phrygian  caps  and  scarlet 
sashes,  ready  to  start  for  the  coralfishery. 

Torre  b  the  principal  port  in  the  south 
of  Italy  for  the  vessels  engaged  in  the 
coral  fishery — about  two  hundred  vessels 
setting  out  from  here  every  year.  They 
have  generally  a  tonnage  from  7  to  14 
tons,  and  carry  from  8  to  12  hands  ;  so 
that  about  2,000  men  are  engaged  in  this 
trade.  Thev  generally  consist  of  the 
younff  and  hardy  and  adventurous,  or 
else  the  wretchedly  poor ;  for  it  is  only 
the  bold  spirit  of  youth,  or  the  extreme 
misery  of  the  married  man,  which  would 
send  them  forth  upon  this  service.  For 
two  or  three  months  previou^to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season,  many  a  wretch- 
ed mariner  leaves  his  starving  family,  and 
as  a  last  resource,  sells  himself  to  the 
proprietor  of  one  or  other  of  these  barks  i 
receiving  a  caparra^  (earnest  money,) 
with  which  he  returns  to  his  home.  This, 
perhaps,  is  soon  dissipated,  and  he  again 
returns  and  receives  an  addition  to  his 
caparra ;  so  that,  when  the  time  of  'final 
departure  arrives,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  whole  of  his  scanty  pay 
has  been  consumed,  and  the  improvicknt 
or  unhappy  rogue  has  some  months  of 
hard  labor  in  prospect,  without  the  hope 
of  another  gromo  of  compensation. 

The  agreement  between  the  parties  is 
made  from  the  month  of  March  to  the 
Feast  of  San  Michaele  (29th  September) 
for  vessels  destined  for  the  Barbary  coast 
—and  from  March  to  the  Feast  of  the 
Madonna  del  Rosario  (October  2)  for 
those  whose  destination  is  nearer  home. 
Each  man  receives  firom  20  to  40  ducats, 
according  to  his  age  or  skill,  for  the 
whole  voyage;  whilst  the  captain  re- 
ceives from  150  to  400  ducats — reckoning 
6  ducats  to  1/.  sterling. 

The  next  morning  perhaps  they  push 
out  to  sea,  and  commence  operations ; 
not  to  return  that  evening,  or  the  next, 
or  the  next,  but  to  remain  at  sea  for  a 
fortnight  or  a  month  at  a  time,  working 
night  and  day  without  intermission.  The 
more  humane  captains  allow  half  their 
crevirs  to  repose  from  Ave  Maria  to  mid- 
night, and  the  other  half  from  midnight 


to  the  break  of  day  \  others  allow  only 
two  hours  at  a  time ;  whilst  some  ^gain 
allow  no  re^fular  time ; — '*  so  that,*^  said 
a  poor  marmer  to  me,  "  we  sleep  as  we 
can,  either  standing,  or  as  we  haul  in  the 
nets.  Nor  do  they  fare  better  than  they 
sleep :  for  the  whole  time  they  have  no- 
thing— literally  nothing— but  biscuit  and 
Water ;  whilst  the  captain  as  a  privileged 
person,  has  his  dish  of  dried  beans  or 
haricots  boiled. 

Now  let  us  view  them  at  work.  Every 
vessel  carries  about  12  contaj  (a  contaio 
being  200  pounds)  of  hemp  to  make  the 
nets,  which  are  changed  every  week. 
They  are  about  7  or  10  palmi  in  width, 
and  100  or  120  palmi  in  length — ^worked 
very  loosely,  and  with  large  meshes.  On 
being  thrown  into  the  sea,  the  vessel  is 
put  before  the  wind,  or  else  propelled  by 
oars,  until  these  loosely-formed  nets  have 
fastened  upon  a  rock.  Then  comes  the 
tug  of  war.  If  they  have  great  good  for- 
tune, they  will  take  a  piece  of  2  or  3 
rotoli  at  a  haul,  (a  rotolo  being  33  ounces,) 
though  this  is  a  rare  occurrence.  In  its 
natural  state,  the  coral  is  either  while  or, 
red,  or  eveii  black  externally,  from  the 
action  of  the  sea.  The  white  is  very 
rare  and  very  precious ;  comparatively  a 
small  quantity  being  sufficient  to  make  a 
good  voyage — especially  if  it  be  taken 
'*  ingrosso,''  when  it  will  fetch  as  high  as 
100  ducati,  or  more,  the  rotolo.  The  red 
"  a  minuto  "  is  not  very  valuable ;  but  if 
it  is  "  scelta  "  and  "  ingrosso,"  it  can  be 
sold  for  from  25  up  to  60  ducati  the  ro- 
tolo. As  a  rule,  however,  the  round- 
shaped  coral  is  much  more  valuable  than 
the  tree  or  the  spiral  coral. 

At  last  arrives  the  Feast  of  San  Mi- 
chaele, or  of  the  Madonna  del  Rosario. 
As  soon  as  the  day  dawns,  the  nets  are 
slackened ;  no  man  will  work  more,  even 
if  treasures  are  in  prospect. 

.  The  cargo  being  deposited  in  the  **  ma- 
gazzin  "  of  the  merchant,  is  sold  out  to 
the  retail  merchants,  who  fiock  in  from 
Naples  and  elsewhere ;  and  is  soon  trans- 
formed into  numerous  articles  of  orna- 
ment or  superstition — crosses,  amulets, 
necklaces  and  bracelets.  Much  of  the 
coral  finds  its  way,  in  different  forms,  to 
foreign  countries. 

Many  vessels  are  lost  in  the  season, 
owing  to  their  long-continued  exposure 
to  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  to  their  lying 
in  amongst  the  coral  reefs. — London 
Athenauuu 
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Mumen,  Tnidltlou,  tud  BvpentltlQiif  of  the 

8h«tlAiiden* 

[Conehided.] 

The  oats  in  general  use  here  are  the 
old  Scotch  or  grey-bearded  kind,  which 
18  pleasant  enough  to  the  taste,  bat  dark- 
colored,  and  from  the  very  imperfect  way 
of  dressing  it,  the  meal  is  never  entirely 
freed  from  the  chaff  and  dust.  Every 
family  has  a  small  oblong  kiln  built  in 
their  barn,  called  a  ctnny,  which  will  dry 
about  a  half  barrel  of  oats  at  a  time* 
This  kiln,  instead  of  an  iron-plate  floor, 
is  famished  with  ribs  of  wood  i  and  these 
are  covered  with  layers  of  oat-straw, 
called  gloffj  upon  which  the  grain  is  laid. 
In  an  opening  about  a  foot  square  in  the 
end  of  the  kiln,  like  an  oven  or  boiler,  a 
gentle  fire  is  kept  up  till  the  ffrain  is  suf- 
ficiently dried.  It  is  then  taken  off*  the 
ribs,  put  into  a  straw  basket  made  for  the 
purpose,  called  a  skeb^  and  while  warm, 
well  rubbed  under  the  feet,  an  operation 
which  is  intended  to  separate  the  beard 
and  dust  from  the  grain.  It  is  next  win- 
nowed between  two  doors,  or  in  the  open 
air,  if  there  be  a  slight  current,  put  into 
another  straw  basket  called  a  buddy^  and 
carried  to  the  mill  to  be  ground.  When 
brought  home  from  the  mill,  two  sieves 
are  made  use  of,  a  coarse  and  a  finer,  to 
separate  the  seeds  from  the  meal ;  and 
it  is  twice  siAed  carefully  before  it  is  fit 
to  be  eaten.  The  larger  seeds  taken  out 
with  the  coarse  sieve  in  the  first  sifting 
are  given  to  the  cows;  and  the  finer 
seeds  taken  out  with  the  smaller  sieve 
are  reserved  for  aowensj  a  sort  of  pottage 
mode  from  the  sediment  of  the  meal  that 
rests  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which 
the  seeds  are  steeped  or  soaked  in  water. 
This  is  or  was  a  kind  of  national  food  in 
Scotland,  when  foreign  luxuries  were  not 
introduced  in  such  abundance ;  and  it  is 
still  prescribed  to  invalids,  from  its  light- 
ness of  digestion.  Sometimes  com  is 
dried  very  hard  in  a  pot ;  the  meal  pre- 
pared from  this  is  called  (ntrstane^  and  is 
generally  ground  in  the  quem  or  hand- 
mill,  a  simple*  primitive  instrument,  but 
now  rarely  found  except  in  Shetland  and 
the  museums  of  antiquarian  societies. 
It  consists  of  two  hard  flat  stones,  hewn 
into  a  circular  shape,  the  one  laid  above 
the  other,  and  perforated  with  a  large 
hole  in  the  centre,  through  which  the 
grain  slowly  filters,  and  is  ground  by  the 
rapid  motion  of  the  upper  stone,  into 
which  a  wooden  peg,  sometimes  a  long 
shaft,  is  fixed  and  turned  by  the  hand. 
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Oar  honses  and  cottages,  it  must  be 
confessed,  are  poor  and  mean,  without 
the  neatness  and  accommodation  to  be 
found  in  the  dwellings  of  the  same  class 
in  the  other  districts  of  the  kin^om.  In 
ffeneral  they  are  mere  huts.  The  land- 
lords show  an  aversion  to  building  farm- 
steading,,  or  if  they  had  erected  them 
once,  tenant  after  tenant  must  be  content 
to  occupy  them  as  they  are,  and  when 
they  become  ruinous,  he  must  either  re- 
pair or  build  anew  for  himself. 

Dr.  Maculloch,  when  he  visited  the 
Western  Isles,  declared  that  be  often 
could  not  distinguish  the  cottages  in  the 
remoter  Hebrides  from  heaps  of  rubbish. 
Cottages  in  Shetland  are  not  much  in  ad- 
vance of  those  in  the  Hebndes,  and  have 
something  of  the  Irish  economy  about 
them,  contrived,  like  Goldsmith's  chest 
of  drawers,  '^  a  double  debt  to  pay,"  by 
harboring  the  quadrupeds  as  well  as  the 
bipeds  of  the  family.  They  are  in  gene- 
ral of  a  rude  comfortless  description,  be- 
ing usually  built  of  stone  and  turf,  or 
with  dry  mortar.  The  rafters,  joist& 
couples,  &;c.,  are  nearly  in  their  natural 
state,  beinff  chopped  and  moulded  to  fit 
by  a  hatchet.  Tne  luxuries  of  slating 
and  ceiling  are  unknown.  Over  the  bare 
rafters  is  laid  a  covering  o{ pones  oi  divots 
(sods),  and  sometimes  ^/{atof  ;  and  above 
these  a  coating  of  straw,  which  is  secur- 
ed by  ropes  of  the  same  material  or  of 
heather,  called  simnins.  The  floor  is  the 
hardened  earth,  without  carpets,  boards, 
or  any  other  artificial  manufacture  i  and 
if  the  weather  be  wet,  which  it  frequently 
is,  the  access  is  somewhat  difficult,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  have  any  regard  for 
keeping  their  feet  dry  and  clean.  This 
becomes  a  difficult  matter  even  in  the 
interior,  from  the  moistened  compounds 
that  strew  the  floor.  The  dunghill  occu- 
pies a  place  as  near  the  door  as  possible, 
and  before  the  door  of  the. mansion  can 
be  reached,  a  passage  must  be  made 
through  the  byre  (cow-house),  and  per- 
haps other  impediments  unnecessary  to 
specify.  The  furniture  is  homely,  and 
contains  nothing  superfluous.  It  is  gene- 
rally so  arranged  as  to  supply  the  want 
of  partitions,  or  divisions  into  rooms,  the 
only  apartments  being  a  but  and  a  ben^ 
that  is  a  kitchen  and  a  parlor.  In  the 
kitchen  end  of  the  house,  in  addition  to 
the  family,  there  are  generally  assembled 
the  household  dogs  and  cats,  a  calf,  a 
patty  swine,  and,  perhaps,  some  half-dozen 
caddy  lambs  ;  the  term  being  applied  to 
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winter  lambs  fed  in  the  house,  or  to  those 
which  have  lost  their  dams,  and  are  rear* 
ed  on  cow's  milk.  When  an  opening 
has  been  left  for  a  window,  it  is  some- 
times filled  up  with  a  bladder  or  untanned 
lamb-skin,  stretched  on  a  frame,  an  in- 
vention rather  superior  to  the  Irish  plan 
of  substitutipg  rags  and  old  hats.  The 
cottages  have  scarcely  yet  got  into  the 
fashion  of  wearing  chimneys,  or  even  the 
humbler  imitations  called  lions.  Instead 
of  these,  the  frugal  inmates  have  from 
two  to  six  holes  in  the  roof,  to  admit 
light  and  allow  the  smoke  to  escape ;  and 
for  the  better  promoting  the  latter  eva- 
cuation, a  piece  of  feal  or  divot^  or  two 
pieces  of  board  joined  at  rierht  angles, 
called  a  skyle^  is  placed  on  the  weather 
side  of  the  hole,  and  performs  the  office 
of  a  can  or  an  old  toift  on  your  city  chim- 
neys. No  doubt  the  skyle  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  immoveable,  and  to  shift 
or  open  and  shut  it  might  appear  a  task 
of  some  difficulty.  But  here  necessity, 
it  may  be  indolence,  sharpens  invention ; 
for  instead  of  mounting  on  the  robf  every 
time  the  wind  changes,  some  have  a  long 
pole  reaching  down  inside,  by  which  this 
operation  is  performed ;  and  the  order  for 
having  this  performed  is,  '^  Skyle  tht 
lum.]' 

Fishing  and  farming  continue  to  be 
joint  occupations,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  latter ;  but  in  other  respects,  im- 
provement has  taken  place,  chieflv 
through  the  liberal  and  enterprising  spi- 
rit of  some  of  our  principal  landowners. 
Farm-cottaffesare  now  building  on  abetter 
plan,  and  the  spirit  of  emulation  is  be- 
ginning to  be  excited.  Among  the  land- 
ed proprietors  who  have  given  encourage- 
ment to  this  spirit,  are  Sir  Arthur  Nichol- 
son, Bart;  Messrs.  Mouat,  of  Garth; 
Hay  of  Lexfirth ;  Scott,  of  Melby  \  £d- 
mondson,  of  Buness  j  Bruce  of  Simlister, 
whose  mansion-house  in  Whalsey,  built 
of  granite,  cost  20,000/.;  GifTord,  of 
Basta;  Ogilvy,  of  Quarff;  Bruce,  of 
Bunavoe,  and  various  others. 

An  old  soldier,  Mr.  Jerome  Johnson, 
who  had  been  with  General  Abercromby 
in  Egypt,  and  at  Gibraltar  and  Minorca, 
on  returning  home  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
set  himself  to  carry  into  effect  the  know- 
ledge he  had  acquired  in  foreign  parts. 
Commencing  with  the  kail-yard^  he  gra- 
dually converted  it  into  a  neat,  small 
garden,  bearing  shrubs,  flowers,  currants, 
onions,  carrots,  tobacco,  &c. ;  and,  as  he 
owned  a  few  lacres  of  land,  he  became  a 


;  zealous  aepriculturist,  and  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  that  introduced  the  cul- 
ture of  the  field  turnip  into  Fetlar. 


The  Moon  not  Inhabited* 

Human  curiosity  has  often  raised  the 
question.  Is  the  moon  inhabited  \  Do  in* 
telli^ent  beings  such  as  we,  dwell  there, 
and  look  out  from  their  lunar  homes  on 
surrounding  worlds  and  admire  the 
Creator's  works  \  But  hitherto  no  voice 
has  responded  to  the  question,  and  till 
lately  no  telescopic-eye  has  been  far- 
reaching  enough  to  penetrate  the  moon- 
lit regions,  and  discover  the  habitations 
of  beings  either  sinful  or  holy.  Bat  it 
would  seem  that  Lord  Rosse's  monster 
telescope  has  the  power  to  descry  its 
condition  and  solitudes.  Dr.  Scoresby, 
in  a  late  astronomical  lecture  says : 

With  respect  to  the  moon,  every  object 
on  its  surface  of  the  height  of  one  hun- 
dred feet  was  distinctly  to  be  seen ;  and  no 
doubt,  that  under  very  favorable  circum- 
stances  it  would  be  so  with  objects  sixty 
feet  in  height.  On  its  surface  were 
craters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  rocks,  and 
masses  of  stones  almost  innumerable. 
He  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  such  a 
building  as  he  was  then  in  were  upon  the 
surface  of  the  moon,  it  would  be  rendered 
distinctly  visible  by  these  instruments, 
but  there  were  no  signs  of  habitations 
such  as  ours ;  no  vestiges  of  architectural 
remains,  to  show  that  the  moon  is  or  ever 
was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  mortals  similar 
to  ourselves.  It  presented  no  appearan- 
ces which  could  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  it  contained  anything  like  the  green 
fields  and  lovely  verdure  of  this  beautiful 
world  of  ours. — ^There  was  no  water  visi- 
ble— not  a  sea  or  a  river,  or  even  the 
measure  of  a  reservoir  for  supplying  town 
or  factory ;  all  seemed  desolate.  Hence 
would  arise  the  reflection  in  the  mind  of 
the  Christian  philosopher — why  had  this 
devastation  been  1  It  might  be  further 
inquired — Was  it  a  lost  world  1  Had  it 
suffered  for  its  transgression  t  Analogy 
might  suggest  the  question— Had  it  met 
the  fate  which  Scripture  told  us  was  re- 
served for  our  world  1  It  was  obvious 
that  all  this  was  mysterious   conjecture. 


\ 
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The  proprietors  of  the  pigeon  expresses 
have  so  worked  the  markets  up  and  down, 
that  Rothschild  has  persuaded  the  railway 
companies  not  to  transport  their  return 
birds. — LoTuL  Paper* 
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THE  NEW   YORK  AND  BOSTON   RAIL- 
ROAD. 

MiDDLETowN,  Sept.  17,  1846. 

According  to  promise,  I  write  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  interest  the  people  of 
Middietowa  feel  in  the  projected  ISew 
York  and  Boston  Railroad.  The  books 
were  opened  for  subscription  in  this  place, 
on  the  9th  instant,  and  there  are  now  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  dollars 
subscribed;  and  there  will,  in  all  proba- 
hility,  be  a  further  amount  of  fifty  to 
seventy  thousand  dollars  more,  on  the  re- 
turn of  some  of  the  influential  and  wealthy 
citizens,  who  are  now  absent.  Should 
they  get  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  (and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will),  I 
think  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  on 
the  route  within  the  State  will  do  as 
much  more^making  one 'third  of  the 
whole  amount  required  by  the  charter  to 
be  subscribed  before  the  Road  can  be 
commenced.  If  so,  can  they  not  say 
with  some  confidence,  Boston  and  New 
York  will  take  the  balance  1  Then  the 
public  can  calculate  upon  the  Road  being 
commenced  forthwith;  and  when  the 
people  can  hegin  to  see  the  advantages 
of  this  Road,  and  the  immense  travel 
upon  it,  they  will  no  doubt  see  that  this 
section  of  the  Road  will  be  quite  as  pro- 
fitable as  any  other.  No  opposition  can 
in  any  way  rise  to  affect  this  section, 
other  than  the  boats  on  the  Connecticut 
River. 

The  general  opinion  here  is,  that  the 
Road,  when  completed,  will  pay  larger 
dividends  than  any  other  railroad  com- 
pany in  the  Union.  Having  for  its  ter- 
minus the  two  great  cities — New  York 
and  Boston — and,  being  almost  a  straight 
line  from  city  to  city,  it  never  can  be 
superceded,  and  the  profits  must  be  great. 
The  public  certainly  will  patronize  this 
route  in  preference  to  any  other,  avoid- 
ing the  rough  weather  on  the  Sound,  and 
shortening  the  time  from  city  to  city 
about  one  half,  enabling  business  men  to 
leave  either  city  in  the  morning,  say  6 
A.  M.,  be  at  either  terminus  in  the  fast 
train  at  12  M., — leave  again  at  4  P.  M., 
arriving  at  their  place  of  business  at  10 
P.  M., — giving  them  four  business  hours 
and  a  good  dinner  in  either  city;  and 
passing  through  on  the  rout^,  cities, 
towns  and  villages,  averaging  one  every 
^ve  miles — being  more  in  number  than 
there  are  on  the  great  Railroad  from  Liver- 
pool to  London,  which  is  about  the  same 


length.  But  I  must  conclude  by  only 
stating,  that  this  Road  will  probably  he 
the  commencement  of  the  great  National 
Road  that  must  be  built,  and  shortly, 
too,  terminating  at  New  Orleans,  on 
equally  as  straight  a  line— running 
through  all  our  principal  cities,  viz: 
Boston,  New  York,  Phildelphia,  Balti- 
more and  Washington,  leaving  Mobile 
but  a  few  miles  from  the  straight  line, 
which  all  may  see  by  drawing  a  thread 
on  the  map,  one  end  at  Boston  and  the 
other  at  New  Orleans— enabling  all  our 
Southern  cities,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  huild 
branches  on  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  (a 
great  advantage  in  point  of  expense;, 
nearly  all  running  at  riorht  angles  with 
this  great  National  Road,  bringing  the 
extremities  of  our  Union  within  a  three 
day's  journey.  Think  me  not  extrava* 
gant,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this 
must  take  place. — N,  Y.  Express. 


JVee^,  -There  uxe  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  kinds  of  trees  in  North 
America.  There  are  forty-four  species 
of  oak,  the  smallest  of  which  is  called 
chincapin,  growing  seven  or  eight  feet 
high.  The  cork  tree  is  also  a  species  of 
oak.  About  2,000,000  of  corks  are  used 
annually  in  France.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  four  principal  kinds  of 
oak  most  commonly  known ;  first,  white 
oak,  which  grows  from  seventy  to  eighty 
feet  in  height.  This  tree  is  the  most 
valuable  of  the  species,  the  wood  being 
very  hard  and  durable.  Next  is  live 
oak,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble trees  in  the  world.  It  is  only  found 
in  the  south.  The  best  of  it  grows  in 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  never  more  than 
twenty-miles  from  the  sea-shore.  It 
lasts  a  long  time.  The  black  oak  is 
most  common.  It  grows  eighty  or 
ninety  feet  high,  and  is  perhaps  used 
much  more  for  burning  than  the  rest. 
The  red  oak  grows  nearly  eighty  feet 
high.  The  acorns  are  very  large,  and 
are  a  favorite  food  of  pigs.  The  wood 
is  poor,  but  is  used  when  no  other  can  be 
obtained. 

Among  other  varieties  of  oak  is  the 
mossy-cup  oak.  The  acorn  is  nearly  as 
large  as  a  hen's  egg.  The  post  oak  is 
sometimes  so  called  because  it  is  often 
made  into  posts.  The  over-cup  oak,  the 
running  oak,  and  the  pin  oak,  are  other 
sorts  of  the  same  kind  of  trees. — From  a 
lUile  GirPs  School  Compositions. 
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A   TEMPLE   OF   JUGGERNAUT. 


JnTCentant  is  the  most  celebrated  idol 
ID  india.  The  building  in  which  it  is 
Icept,  &t  Faoree,  in  the  province  of  Cut- 
taeiL,  !■  a  stoae  totrei  nearly  iwo  han- 
dred  feet  hig:b,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  about  six  hundred  years  ago,  at 
an  expenae  of  more  than  $2,000,000. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity,  there  are  (ifly 
or  sixty  smaller  temples,  devoted  to  the 
TarioQB  gods  of  India.  The  foregoing 
picture  presents  a  view  of  the  temple 


of  Juggernaut,  as  seen  from  the  se«. 
At  the  last  festival  of  Jnggenant, — 
which  occurred  in  June,  ISM, — one  bim- 

dred  and  fifty  thousand  pilgrims  are  snp-  } 

posed  to  have   been   present.     No    Ian*  ' 

guage  can  adequately  describe  the  abo-  ) 

minalions  which  they  committed  in  ho-  J 

nor  of  their  god.     And  at  the  close  of  2 

the  festival,  what  a  spectacle  of  poverty,  ) 

suSering,    disease  and    death  presented  ( 

itself! — Day  Spriiy.  i 
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THE  PASSION-FLOWER. 

Of  this  singular  flower  we  have  aheady 
giren  a  description!,  with  a  brief  history 
of  the  plant,  and  a  notice  of  its  varieties. 
It  forms  one  of  the  most  favorite  creepers, 
and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  decora- 
tion of  a  trellis  or  column  at  the  entrance 
of  a  house,  though  it  requires  protection 
in  winter  and  care  in  training.  It  is, 
however,  deficient  in  fragrance,  and  its 
colors,  ahhough  various,  are  delicate  ra- 
ther  than  bright.  The  singularity  of  its 
flowers,  and  their  delicacy  combined 
with  its  rarity,  have  their  influence  in 
making  it  a  favorite. 

How  pitiable  is  the  superstition  which 
regards  a  flower  with  veneration,  from  a 
supposed  connection  between  it  and  the 
only  true  object  of  adoration!  The  Ro- 
manists fancy  that  the  pistil  of  the  passion- 
flower represents  the  cross  of  Christ,  the 
anthers  the  nails  which  listened  his  hands 
and  feet,  and  the  petals  the  rays  of  divine 
glory  with  which  their  painters  are  accus- 
tomed to  surround  his  head.  Those  of  us 
who  duly  appreciate  the  superior  impor- 
tance of  fixing  the  mind  and  the  feelings 
on  the  Scriptures  and  their  doctrines,  will 
endeavor  to  remove  such  puerilities  from 
view,  and  devote  the  time  spent  by  many,  to 
things  more  becoming  a  human  soul. 


Be  iLind  tm  DoBiestic  Animals* 

One  of  the  patriots  and  heroes  of  the  War 
of  Independeace,  who  died  suddenly,  some 
veart  ago,  in  his  bara-ysrd,  said,  with'  his  last 
breath,  to  his  servant  near  by,  **  Take  care 
of  these  creatures.*'  By  the  same  kind  direc- 


tion we  are  bound  to  study  the  means  ot  r^ 
serving  the  health  and  administering  to  the 
wants  of  domestic  animals,  by  all  those  pre- 
cepts in  '^Holy  Writ,''  which  recommend 
kindness  to  them,  and  protection  from  outrage 
and  oppression.  A  portion  of  the  human 
spjni  or  those  precepts  has  pervaded  all  coun- 
tries, and  descended  in  a  particular  manner 
to  the  nations  of  the  East. 

We  are  also  bound  to  study  the  diseases  of 
domestic  animals,  and  the  remedies  that  are 
proper  to  cure  them,  by  a  principle  of  grati- 
tude. They  live  only  tor  our  bimefit.  They 
require  in  exchange  for  their  labor  and  all 
<  the  other  advantages  we  derive  from  them, 
s  nothing  from  as  but  food,  shelter,  and  these 
1  often  of  the  cheapest  and  cparsest  kind,  so 
^  that  there  is  constantlv  due  to  them  an  im- 
mense balance  of  debt  from  us.  This  motive 
to  take  care  of  their  health  and  lives  will 
appear  more  striking,  when  we  consider  the 
specific  benefits  we  receive  from  each  of  them. 
The  horse  is  not  only  an  important  append- 
age, but  a  necessary  part  of  the  cement  of 
civilized  society.  He  plows  our  fields,  he 
draws  home  our  harvests  and  fruits  to  our 
haras  and  cellars.  He  conveys  them  from 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  oftentimes  over 
rough  and  diflkult  roads,  to  our  sea-ports  and 
market  towns.  He  receives,  in  exchange  for 
them,  the  products  of  forei^  climes,  and 
transports  them  to  the  interior  and  remote 
parts  of  the.  country.  He  administers  to  our 
health  and  to  our  pleasures  under  the  saddle, 
and  in  the  harness.  In  short,  he  adds  to  the 
increase  of  our  conunerce,  national  wealth, 
and  happiness. 

To  the  homed  cattle  and  sheep,  we  are  in- 
debted for  many  of  the  blessing  and  comforts 
of  life.  The  strength  and  patience  of  the  ox 
in  the  plow  and  in  the  team,  have  added  to 
the  wealth  of  ihe  farmer  iu  every  age  and 
country.  The  cow  has  still  greater  demands 
upon  our  gratitude.  Her  muk,  in  its  simple 
state,  furnishes  subsistence  to  a  great  part  of 
mankind.  Its  products  in  e^eam,  butter,  and 
cheese,  form  the  most  agreeable  parts  cd  the 
aliment,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  our  tables. 
Her  flesh  affords  us  food.  Her  skin  protects 
our  feet  and  less  from  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather  in  the  form  of  boots  and  shoes. 
The  sheep  affords  us,  by  her  wool,  a  great 
portion  of  our  clothinp^  during  every  year  of 
our  lives,  and  likewise  furaishes  us  with  a 
wholesome  aliment  in  the  form  of  mutton  and 
lamb.    The  hog  is  said,  like  the  miser,  to  do 

J[ood  only  when  he  dies.  But  this  is  so  far 
rom  being  true,  that  he  is  dishonored  by  the 
comparison.  He  fattens  by  the  offals  of  our 
kitchens,  and  is  also  made  to  perform  the 
office  of  scavenger  in  cleaning  our  streets.  At 
his  death  he  bequeaths  us  his  flesh  for  food, 
his  hair  for  brushes,  and  his  fat  for  culinary 

gurposes,  and  is  useful  in  the  arts.  Other 
enefits  are  derived  from  the  ass,  the  goat, 
the  cat,  the  dog,  and  other  animals.— iimd- 
riam  AgricMiturist. 
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VISIT  TO  MAMMOTH  CAVE. 

During  the  snmmer  of  1845  I  was 
called  into  the  vicinity  of  the  Mammoth 
Cave  ;  and  as  it  was  to  me  an  object  of 
double  interest,  from  its  b^ing  the  resting 
place  of  the  late  Rev.  Rev.  C.  Marshall, 
of  Oswego  <^ounty,  N.  Y.,  I  determined 
to  devote  a  few  hours  to  a  visit  to  this 
renowned  curiositv. 

Leaving  the  main  road  at  Mumfords- 
ville,  we  are  conducted  to  the  right  by  a 
path  lately  opened  for  the  accommodation 
of  visitors.  As  we  approach  the  cave, 
the  couutry  assumes  a  wild  and  pictu- 
resque appearance ;  rising  abruptly  in 
precipices,  covered  with  verdure  and 
wild  flowers  ;  or  stretching  away  into 
the  distance  its  fruitful  vallies,  diversi* 
fied  with  the  iieat  farm  house  of  the  plan- 
ter, reposing  among  flowers,  and  the 
cabins  of  the  poor,  peeping  humbly  foilh 
from  the  luxuriant  fields  of  com.  Some- 
times the  road  leads  up  the  steep  moun- 
tain's side,  then  winding  around  its  sum- 
mit ;  suddenly  conducts  us  again  to  the 
vale  below.  After  a  succession  of  these 
ups  and  downs,  the  traveller  ascends  the 
mountain  in  which  the  Cave  is  situated. 
The  first  object  of  interest  to  the  visiter 
is  the  entrance  to  this  under-ground 
world,  but  for  this  he  looks  in  vain  ;  he 
sees  only  a  large  white  building,  sur- 
rounded by  a  variety  of  outhouses,  oc- 
cupying the  centre  of  a  clearing  of  small 
extent. 

Having  procured  a  guide  at  the  hotel, 
(without  whom,  no  one  is  permitted  to 
enter  the  Cave,)  I  was  conducted  down  a 
steep  declivity  to  the  right  of  the  house, 
uutil  we  entered  a  deep  gully,  through 
which  courses  a  small  stream  of  water, 
among  broken  fragments 'of  rocks,  scat- 
tered about  in  wild  confusion.  Follow- 
ing this  ravine  for  a  number  of  rods,  we 
turn  suddenly  to  the  right,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Cave  is  before  you.  But  little 
effort  seems  to  havie  been  made  to  change 
its  natural  appearance ;  and  that  little  has 
greatly  marred  its  beauty  and  interest. 
The  sublime  in  nature,  like  great  men, 
and  noble  deeds,  should  be  left  to  appear 
in  its  own  native  ornaments.  The  de- 
scent is  somewhat  abrupt  and  unpromis- 
ing— ^a  confused  mass  of  unsightly  rocks 
is  all  that  meets  the  eye. — We  advance 
until  the  appearance  is  like  the  grey  mists 
of  the  early  dawn,  when  the  lamps  are 
lighted  ;  and  preparations  made  for  the 
subsequent  exploration.     Soon  aAer  the 


descent,  the  passage  is  through  a  door 
built  of  rough  stones,  through    which 
rushes  a  strong  current  of  air,  that  at  first 
produces  an  unpleasant  chilliaess ;  this, 
however,  gradually  wears  ofCy  as  we  ad- 
vance into  the  more  extended  galleries  of 
the  Cave.     The  bottom  over  which  we 
pass  was  once    evidently  the  bed  of  a 
river.     It  is  now  deeply  marked  by  the 
feet  of  oxen,   and  the   wheels  of  carls 
once  employed  here  in  the  manufacture 
of  salt-petre.     The  avenue  gradually  in- 
creases until   the  eye,  unaccustomed  to 
the  surrounding  gloom,    tries  in  vain  to 
trace  the   outline  of  the  lofty  ceiling. 
The  first   object  of  more  than   ordinary 
interest,  is  the  **  Giant's   coffin,"  a  large 
rock  sixty  feet  in  length,  that,  from  the 
point  where  the  beholder  stands,  presents 
the  perfect  outliue  of  a  coffin.     Next  we 
pass    the    dilapidated    saltpetre    works, 
which  greatly  detract  from  this  sublime 
work   of    nature.      Proi^ressing  onward 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  we   enter  the 
'' Church,"   a  vast  dome  where  a  pulpit 
and  seats  have  been  erected ;  and  as  in- 
valid clergymen  often  come  here  to  seek 
a  restoration  of  health,  the  opportunity 
is   improved,  and  religious  services  are 
conducted  in   this   subterranean    chapel. 
I  ascended   the   rude   pulpit    while  the 
guide   was   igniting  a  quantity  of   salt- 
petre, and  as  it  threw  its  livid  glare  over 
the  place,  revealing  the  dark  openings  of 
the   various  avenues,  branching  out  on 
every  side, — ^the  vaulted  dome,  sparkliar 
with     crystals    of     various    forms    and 
hues, — the  efifect  was  almost  overpower, 
ing.     I  have  stood  on  the  verge  of  Ni- 
agara, and  beheld  its  whirl  of  waters,  and 
listened  to  the    wild  deep   music  of  its 
voice — I  have  seen  the  ocean  in  its  fury 
beating  the  sounding  shore — the  storm  of 
fire,  as  with  the  wings  of  the  wind,  it 
swept  over    the    wild    prairies  of  the 
West — and  the  Father  of  waters  when 
he  spurned  the  narrow  bounds  of  bis  na- 
tive channel :  but  never  did  I  comprehend 
the  nature   of  tme  sublimity  until  this 
moment.     It  was  not  the  ./ire,  the  tcafh- 
quake,  nor  the  tmnd;  but  it  was  the  siiti 
small  voice  of  God,  speaking  in  this  tem- 
ple made  with  his  own  hands,  as  he  spoke 
to  Elijah.    It  was  one  of  those  moments, 
few  and  far  between,  when  the  soul  seems 
to  catch  one  glimpse  of  its  future  and 
tranquil ized  existence. 

Having  mentioned  the  name  of  MaF- 
shall,  the  guide  informed  me  that  he  was 
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>  employed  then,  as  now,  when  Marshall 
came  to  the  Cave.  At  my  request  he 
conducted  me  to  the  spot  where  the  shan- 
ty was  erected  for  his  accommodation. 
It  is  situated  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  entrance.  Here  the  poor  inva- 
lid with  his  devoted  wife  took  up  his 
abode,  with  a  hope  that  the  peculiar  at- 
mosphere of  the  place  would  restore  him 
to  health.  Vain  hope :  his  Master  said, 
**  come  up  higher,"  and  he  passed  from 
the  darkness  of  this  living  tomb,  to  the 
glories  of  the  upper  Paradise.  Here  the 
affectionate  wife  watched  by  the  couch  of 
her  afflicted  husband,  leaving  him  only 
once  a  day,  (as  the  guide  informed  me,) 
and  then  only  for  a  short  time,  to  enjoy 
the.  light  and  sunshine  of  the  outer  world 
above.  Portions  of  their  little  cabin  still 
remain ;  I  lingered  around  the  spot,  with 
a  melancholy  pleasure. 

We  will  pass  hastily  through  "  Purgo' 
tory  ;"  take  a  peep  into  "  Lhnbo  ;"  tarry 
a  few  moments  in  the  "  Hall  of  Jndt- 
pendenccy^^  cross  the  ^^  Dead  Sea;^^  make 
a  speech  in  the  "  Whispering  Gallery  ;^^ 
all  of  which  have  their  peculiar  and  in- 
describable beauties ;  and  we  are  come 
to  the  liver  "  Styx  ;'  beyond  which,  as  I 
was  informed,  are  situated  the  more  inter* 
esting  portions  of  this  immense  grotto. 
But  as  I  could  not  devote  the  time  neces- 
sary for  farther  examination,  I  declined 
employing  the  modem  Charon,  who  here 
plies  the  oar ;  who,  I  must  say,  demands 
an  exorbitant  price  for  his  services. 

To  appreciate  fuUy  the  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  this  wonder  of  nature,  the 
visiter  must  devote  several  days  to  the 
work  of  exploration. 

The  body  of  the  beloved  Marshall  lies 
near  the  hotel,  in  its  unassuming  grave ; 
unnoticed  by  the  pleasure-seeking  throng; 
who  here  congregate  to  squander  away 
their  precious  time  in  idleness  and  dissi- 
pation.— N,  y.  Recorder.  S.  D. 


The  whole  population  in  the  entire 
region  drained  by  the  Mississippi  did  not, 
according  to  the  first  census,  (1790)  ex- 
ceed  200,000.  According  to  that  of 
1800,  it  had  increased,  in  round  numbers, 
to  560,000.  In  1810  it  had  increased  in 
like  numbers,  to  1,370,000 ;  in  1820,  to 
2,580,0005  in  18S0,  to  4,100,000*;  in 
184K),  to  6,380,000  5  and  in  184-6,  to 
8,920,000,  estimated  according  to  the 
ratio  of  increase  between  the  census  of 
1830  and  1840. 


The  hot  weather  of  S^tember^The 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  Wednesday 
says  that  from  Aug.  29  to  Sept.  8,  eleven 
days,  the  mercury  rose  every  day  above 
80  degrees — on  each  of  the  last  four  to 
90,  and  on  the  8th  to  91 ;  and  during  the 
whole  period  it  did  not  fall  in  the  night 
below  65.  One  night  it  fell  only  to  77 — 
twice  to  86 — once  75,  72,  70,  69,  &c. 
On  the  authority  of  a  Meteorological 
Journal,  which  has  been  regularly  con- 
tinued ever  since  1818,  the  Advertiser 
says: — 

"  In  all  that  time  there  has  been  no 
such  period  of  hot  weather,  so  late  in  the 
year.  That  which  approached  the  near- 
est to  it  was  in  1828,  when  a  period  of 
11  days  ended  on  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember, with  the  thermometer  at  noon  at 
95  o.  The  mean  of  the  greatest  heat  of 
earth  of  the  eleven  days  was,  in  1828, 
88^  l  in  1846,  86o.  But  the  nights  were 
then  cooler  i  for  the  mean  of  the  great- 
est cold  of  each  day  was,  in  1828,  66^, 
in  1846,  71^  ;  and  the  mean  of  the  whole 
period  in  1828,  77%  in  1846,  78*^.  It 
should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  for- 
mer period  was  a  full  week  earlier  in  the 
year.  There  has  been  no  night  in  Sep- 
tember since  this  journal  was  begun,  in 
1818,  so  hot  as  either  of  the  last  four 
nights,  and  no  day  in  September,  since 
1828,  so  hot  as  either  of  the  last  four 
successive  days." 

Intense  Heats. — ^The  Boston  Atlas 
translates  from  a  foreign  journal  a  para- 
graph in  relation  to  the  excessive  heat 
experienced  in  some  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent. It  seems  that  in  Switzerland  the 
heat  has  been  so  great  and  continued, 
that  all  the  snow  that  usually  covers  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  has  melted.  Even 
Mont  Blanc  presents  an  uncovered  sum- 
mit of  granite,  a  fact  beyond  the  recol- 
lection of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  It  is 
much  feared  that  this  extraordinary  thaw 
will  produce  dangerous  results,  and  that 
a  general  inundation  will  be  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  this  melting  of  the 
snow.  It  is  stated  by  the  physicians  that 
the  number  of  cases  of  mental  derange- 
ment has  for  some  time  increased  with 
frightful  rapidity.  At  the  preseut  time 
all  the  women  of  Saltpetriere  have  pass- 
ed from  a  tranquil  madness  to  furious 
ravings,  and  it  is  heart-rending  to  see 
these  unfortunate  creatures  struggle,  and 
give  forth  ferocious  cries,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  intense  heat. 
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WESTERN   VIRGINIA. 

The  following  is  from  a  gentleman  trav- 
elling through  Western  Virginia  to  his 
friend  in  this  city. 

The  whole  of  Virginia,  west  of  the 
main  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  is  generally 
a  rolling  country,  interspersed  with  hot- 
t(»m  or  Tow  lands — the  soil  in  general  is 
as  good  as  I  have  ever  seen,  free  from 
stone  and  very  rich,  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  timber,  such  as  red,  white,  blac  k, 
chestnut,  and  Spanish  oaks,  walnuts, 
hickories,  hard  and  soft  maple,  ash,  pop- 
lar (kc,  with  very  little  underwood ;  there 
are  some  large  level  tracts  of  mountain 
lands,  limestone  tracts  are  abundant  in  the 
mountains,  lime  is  not  used  to  any  extent 
in  farming,  the  mountain  lands  are  begin- 
ning to  be  more  thought  of  than  formerly, 
are  more  lasting  than  the  bottom  lands,and 
very  many  have  lately  commenced  cultiv- 
atinff  ihem. 

Water  is  found  in  abundance,  the 
creeks  afford  sufficient  for  cattle,  and 
springs  abound ;  the  water  is  very  soft 
and  good ;  the  climate  is  mild  and  very 
healthy,  the  cold  weather  sets  in  about 
December,  and  continues  till  about  Feb- 
uary,  in  which  month  they  commence 
ploughing.  The  staple  productions  of  the 
country  are,  Indian  corn,  which  grows 
from  12  to  15  feet  high  without  manure  ; 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  apples,  peach- 
es, melons  and  all  kinds  of  garden  vege- 
tables, common  to  New  York  and  New 
Bn^land ;  grapes  grow  in  a  great  abun- 
dance — there  is  a  good  market  for  pro- 
duce at  all  times ;  the  farmers  tell  me 
that  they  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  their  surplus  productions. 

Wheat  grows  better  on  the  hill  lands, 
than  on  the  bottom  lands,  without  man- 
ure, and  with  very  little  attention.  I 
conversed  with  several  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive farmers,  and  they  all  agreed  on  one 
point,  that  the  hill  lands  are  the  best  for 
the  raising  of  all  kinds  of  stock  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  small  grains,  for  which, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  best  coun- 
tries in  the  United  States  The  timbers 
are  very  valuable,  and  could  be  made  a 
profitable  business  to  get  out  staves, 
heading,  hoop-poles,  ship  and  steamboat 
timber,  transporting  them  down  the  Ohio, 
&;c.  Coal  and  Iron-ore  are  found  in 
abundance.  I  noticed  some  veins  of  coal 
12  feet  thick. 

Loghouses  are  conmion  out  of  the  vil- 
lages  I  I,  however,  saw  some  frame  hous- 


es, 2  stories  high,  which  cost  about  $400. 
Masons  build  and  furnish  brick  and  lime 
at  $6  per  thousand ;  the  cattle,  in  gene- 
ral, are  ^ood,  the  country  is  well  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  sheep  and  swine  ;  good 
cows  are  worth  from  $8  to  $12,  horses 
from  $30  to  $60  per  head.  It  is  the 
finest  country  in  the  world  for  settle- 
ment. With  industry  and  good  manage- 
ment those  who  settle  here  soon  become 
rich.    N.  Y.  Express. 


A  Grand  Fimilt  Picnic  was  given  in 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  on  the  3d  inst.  by  the 
descendants  of  John  Budl  and  Joim 
Marshy  originally  proprietors  and  set- 
tlers of  the  town  of  Litchfield  in  the  year 
1721.  The  history  of  the  family  was 
given  in  an  appropriate  address,  and  the 
meeting  was  opened  by  a  prayer,  follow- 
ed by  other  devotional  exercises,  the  ^ 
officiating  clergy  being  descendants  of  ( 
the  familv.  At  the  close  of  these  ser-  ^ 
vices,  which  were  held  on  the  margin  of  \ 
Bantam  Lake,  the  company  resorted  to  a 
well  furnished  table  spread  for  the  occa- 
sion, where  they  enjoyed  a  "  feast  of  fat 
things"  and  the  ''  flow  of  soul."  There 
were  about  700  descendants  of  the  two 
families  present,  and  300  invited  guests 
and  spectators — making  in  all  not  less 
than  1000. 

Among  the  facts  narrated  in  the  coarse 
of  the  history  of  the  two  families,  an  in- 
scription upon  a  tombstone  now  standing 
in  the  graveyard  east  of  the  village  was 
read,  viz. .  *^  Mary  Buell,  wife  of  John 
Buell,  died  1768,  aged  90,  having  had  13 
children,  101  grand  children,  274  great 
grand  children,  and  22  great  great  grand 
children — making  a  total  of  410  descend- 
ants, 336  of  whom  survived  her." 

From  such  facts  as  the  above,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  descendants 
of  John  Marsh,  and  John  Buell  are  nu- 
merous after  a  lapse  of  125  years. — jSoi- 
ton  Trans. 


A  map  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
wrought  in  lace — in  which  the  towns, 
counties,  rivers,dcc.,  are  all  distinctly 
shown,  each  county  being  worked  in  a 
style  of  lace  different  from  those  adjoin- 
ing— may  be  seen  at  the  Female  Institute  < 
of  Mr.Burns,  in  Baltimore.  This  uniqoe  ^ 
piece  of  female  ingenuity  is  the  work  of 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Institute,  and 
contains  55  different  kinds  of  lace-work 
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Tk»  Horwifs  Foot  J  and  how  to  keepii  toimd; 
wiik  Ilhstraiions.  By  William  Miles, 
Esq.    Exeter,  1846. 

This  portion  of  the  qaadraped,  be- 
caase  it  outwardly  seems  to  be  one  solid 
block,  thicker  than  a  tandem-driver's 
head,  and  made,  therefore,  to  be  battered 
without  mercy  on  roads  as  hard,  con- 
tains a  mechanism  inside  that  is  exqui- 
site. 

The  homy  case  is  lined  with  thin 
plates,  that  are  at  once  elastic  and  de- 
void of  sensation;  thus  concussion  is 
broken,  and  blows  are  not  felt.  By  this 
admirable  combination  of  soliditv  and 


elasticity,  the  given  and  most  difficult 
mechanical  problem,  to  wit,  the  moving 
a  heavy  body  with  great  velocity,  is 
solved.  The  exterior  defensive  casing 
is  called  the  ^<  crust  ^  in  England,  and  the 
<'trai/"  in  France.  This  crust  is  thick- 
est at  the  fronts  of  the  forefeet,  where 
the  first  and  greatest  shocks  are  received ; 
and  is  thinnest — for  Nature  does  nothing 
in  vain — at  the  heels,  where  expansion, 
not  resistance,  is  required.  The  ground- 
sur&ce  of  the  foot  is  composed  of  the 
sensitive  sole,  which  is  endued  with  a 
power  of  descent  and  ascent,  according 
to  the  pressure  on  it  from  above,  and  of 
the  frog^  a  spongy  but  less  finely  organ- 
ized substance,  which  swells  at  the  back 
part  i  bulby  and  well  defined  in  the  un- 
shod colt,  ''it  is  converted,"  says  Mr. 
Miles, ''  by  the  mischievous  interference 
of  art — i  e.,  repeated  bad  shoeing — into 
a  mere  apology  for  a  frog."  The  name 
frog  is  a  corruption  from  frush^,  e,  the 
fourche  (furca)  of  the  French. 

Be  the  names  and  uses  of  the  frog 
what  they  may,  the  horny,  wall  of  the 
hoof  protects  three  bones  in  its  interior — 
the  coffin,  coronet,  and  navicular:  the 
former  is  let  down  to  the  point  of  the 
hoof,  and  represents  the  first  bone  of  the 
gpreat  toe  of  the  human  foot ;  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  the  whole  foot  of  the 
horse  is  one  toe ;  the  action  will  be  un- 
derstood by  comparing  it  to  that  of  the 
fore-finger  of  our  hand,  the  knee  doing 
the  functions  of  the  wrist ;  a  nail  driven 
into  this  coffin  renders  a  horse  dead  lame. 
Nature  has  placed  the  second  bone,  the 
coronet,  on  the  top  of  this  coffin,  as  is 
done  at  august  funerals.  The  third  bone, 
the  navicular,  is  placed  midway  behind 
the  two  others:  although  very  small, 
^  being  onlv  2  1-4  inches  long  iA  a  horse 
of  16  hands  high,"  it  often  bears  his 


whole  weight,  and  from  doing  all  the 
hard  work  is  the  "  navie  "  of  the  locomo- 
.  tive  concern ;  it  rests  on  a  cushion  that 
is  interposed  between  it  and  the  frott  j  a 
tendon  passes  under  ihe  navicular,  whose 
pulley  action  is  facilitated  by  the  secre- 
tion of  a  natural  grease.  The  slightest 
injury  ^  causes  inflammation ;  and  ''  a 
speck  in  the  hone  no  larger  than  a  pin's 
head  produces  a  lameness  that  defies  hu- 
man art." 

Whenever  there  is  inflammation  in  the 
foot,  no  horse  will  stand  on  it  ;  and 
**pointmg^'*  in  all  ito  varieties,  is  a  sure 
indication  of  an  attempt  to  relieve  the 
navicular  joi^t,  and  to  shift  the  seat  of 
pain. 

The  progress  of  disease  in  the  foot  is 
almost  imperceptible,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  lameness  gradual ;  the  spur  of  a 
brutal  rider  and  the  natural  courage  of  a 
ffenerous  animal  will  cause  much  pain  to 
be  borne  without  flinching,  but  endurance 
has  iu  limits :  first  the  step  is  shortened, 
then  the  ground  is  struck  less  forcibly — 
yet  yield  at  last  he  must  in  the  unequal 
struggle  of  nature  against  iron ;  and  after 
sinking  his  head  and  neck  to  remove 
their  weight  from  the  feet,  down  be 
comes,  decidedly  lame,  to  the  surprise 
ofhis  master,  who,  from  never  suspecting 
the  growing  evil,  overlooks  the  reiu 
cause,  and  attributes  the  casualty  to  some 
recent  accident,  *<  my  stupid  groom," 
&c« 

In  shoeing  a  horse  properly,  which  re- 
quires two  good  hours,  and  is  very  sel- 
dom done,  three  points  require  conside- 
ration :  the  previous  preparaiion  of  the 
feet,  the  form  of  the  shoe,  and  the  man- 
ner of  fastening  it  on.  As  a  general  rule, 
a  horse  should  never  be  shod  in  his  own 
stable,  but  always  taken  to  the  forge, 
where,  )f  the  shoe  does  not  fit,  it  can  be 
altered,  which  cannot  be  done  at  home, 
where  the  foot  must  be  fitted  to  the  shoe. 
Many  foolish  farriers  put  the  foot  in  or- 
der, as  they  call  it,  by  rounding  it, 
which  they  fancy  looks  pretty.  This 
they  effect  by  cutting  away  the  hoof  of 
young  colts,  and  pinching  their  feet  like 
those  of  Chinese  ladies,  until  they  can 
scarcely  walk.  Where  nature  perseveres 
in  one  form,  man,  whether  maldng  shoes 
of  iron  or  satin,  cannot  easily  amepd  the 
shape.  If  the  horse's  foot  be  fettered,  its 
expansion  is  circumscribed,  by  which 
elasticity  is  lost  and  unsoundness  origi- 
nated.   The  first  step  before  putting  on 
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a  new  shoe  is  the  taking  off  the  old  one  ; 
the  nails  mast  be  gently  drawn  out, 
which  requires  as  much  tact  as  in  man- 
aging those  of  the  foot  human;  all 
wrenching  oflT,  all  dragging  them  violent- 
ly through  the  crust,  distresses  the  pa- 
tient, who  -struggles  to  get  free  as  a  man 
does  from  a  rough  chiropodist.  Forcible 
extraction  injures  the  lamiuae  of  the  hoof^ 
which,  if  oDce  separated,  never  re-unite, 
but  form  "  shaky  places,"  at  which  good 
farriers  quake.  The  shoe  once  on,  the 
edges  of  the  hoof  are  to  be  rasped,  and 
the  sole  pared  out,  as  a  thick  one  im- 
pedes the  descent  of  the  coffin  bone.  An 
operator  errs  oftener  by  removing  too 
miich  than  too  little.  A  good  master 
ought  to  be  able  to  direct  what  should  be 
donoj  and  to  know  if  it  be  well  done, 
which  he  never  will  accomplish  without 
some  inkling  of  farriery.  The  **  far- 
spread  prejudice  of  opening  out  the  heels, 
and  carving  the  frog  into  shape  at  every 
shoeing,"  horrifies  our  kind  author,  who 
never  would  allow  the  knife  to  approach 
it ;  for  what  is  sport  to  the  farrier  is 
death  to  the  frog.  This  elastic  organ, 
when  bared  of  its  thin  covering  texture, 
cannot  stand  the  dry  hard  road,  but 
shrivels  up  and  cracks,  while  the  edges 
wear  into  exfoliations  called  ''  rags," 
which  a  tidy  smith  cuts  away  because 
unsightly.  Their  separation  should  be 
lefl  to  nature,  for  the  frog  casts  off  these 
worn-out  teguments  as  a  snake  does  his 
old  skin,  or  a  child  its  first  tooth,  when  a 
new  one  formed  behind  is  ready  to  take 
its  place. 

The  form  of  the  shoe  is  a  question  of 
great  consequence  to  the  horse,  and  of 
not  less  difference  of  opinion  among  men. 
It  has  perplexed  the  mind  veterinarian 
from  Solleysel,  the  father  of  the  art, 
down  to  the  "  college."  The  prevalent 
notion,  that  shoes  cannot  be  too  light,  is 
an  error.  An  ounce  more  or  less,  which 
makes  too  little  difference  in  weight 
either  to  strain  or  weary  the  back  sin- 
ews, prevents  a  shoe  bending,  and  affords 
greater  protection  to  the  sole  and  frog. 
The  shoes  should  be  of  equal  thickness 
throughout,  with  a  flat  ground  surface, 
as  those  with  high  heels,  which  asinine 
smiths  make  in  imitation  of  their  own, 
are  dangerously  absurd.  The  toe,  which 
ought  to  be  raised,  is  thus  lowered,  and 
Nature's  plan  reversed,  who  elevates  the 
point  in  order  to  avoid  obstructions.  The 
web  should  be  wide,  and  of  the  same 


width  throughout.  '^  The  ^  atUer  ed^e  of 
the  foot  rests  on  the  inner  edge  of  the 
shoe,  and  the  remaining  width  of  the 
web  projects  beyond  the  hoof  5"  so  that  a 
master  who  thinks  his  horse  has  a  good 
open  foot,  only  has  to  be  proud  of  a  bad 
open  shoe,  which  both  conceals  deformi- 
ties underneath,  and  ''  invites  with  open 
arms  a  bad  road  to  come  and  do  its 
worst."  The  heels  are  made  bare  jast 
where  the  navicular  joint  is  the  most  ex- 
posed; and  if  that  be  inflamed,  what 
must  the  agony  be  when  the  unprotected 
foot  treads  on  a  sharp  flint  % 

The  errors  of  a  vicious  shoe,  and  the 
merits  of  a  good  one,  are  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Miles  in  several  drawings  which  he 
has  lithoflrraphed  himself.     When  a  shoe 
is  properly  forged,  there  is  no  danger  in 
applying  it  so  hot  to  the  hoof  as  to  bum 
the  crust,  since  irregularities  of  the  8a^ 
face  are  thus  discovered  and  easily  re- 
moved.   In  fixing,  or  putting  on  the  shoe, 
it  should  rest  only  on  the  horny  rim  of 
the  hoof.    It  must  not  press  on  the  sole, 
and  thus  cramp  its  springy  operation ;  or 
encumber  the  heels,  where  the  crust  is 
the  thinnest  and  the  power  of  expansion 
the  greatest.     As  to  the  very  important 
manner  of  fastening  it  on,  and  number  of 
nails  to  be  used,  Mr.  Miles,  wishmg  to 
ascertain  with    how  few  this   could  be 
effected,  began  with  seven  for  the  fore- 
feet, and  eight  for  the  hind  ones,  which 
he  gradually  reduced  to   five  and   six. 
Thin  small  nails  are  the  best,  as  making 
the   smallest   holes  in  the  crust ;  they 
should  be  driven  into  the  outer  quarter, 
where  the  crust  is  the  thickest,  and  not 
forced  in  too  high,  but  with  the  points 
brought  out  as  soon  as  possible,   and 
clenched  down  broadly,  and  then  not  too 
neatly  rasped  away,  which  weakens  their 
hold.    The  heels  and  inside  quarters  are 
to  be  left  free.     The  misery  and  destruc- 
tion entailed  on  horses  by  nailing  their 
shoes  on  both  sides  of  the  feet  are  en- 
tirely obviated  by  this  simple  system  of 
one-sided  nailing,  which  is  unquestion- 
ably the  discovery  that  does  most  honor 
Jto    modern     farriery  3    accordingly    its 
adoption  is  pressed  upon  all  owners  and 
lovers  of  the  noble  animal,  by  Mr.  Miles, 
with  arguments  that  must  carry  convic- 
tion to  all  who  have  heads.     This  grand 
specific  diminishes  at  once  the  continual 
struggle  between   the  expansion  of  the 
foot  and  the  contraction  of  the  iron. 
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COMPOSITIONS  WRITTEN    AT   SCHOOL 
BY  A  LITTLE  GIRL. 

Japaning. — Japaning  may  be  applied 
to  wood,  metal  and  leather ;  also  to  pa- 
per. The  East  Indian  articles  are  form- 
ed neatly  on  wood.  Ihe  varnish  ap- 
plied to  give  them  color  as  well  as  polish, 
is  not  well  ascertained,  but  with  us  the 
substance  is  lac,  a  kind  of  resin,  which 
exudes  from  a  tree  in  the  East  Indies.  It 
is  used  in  painting,  and  in  making  seal- 
ing-wax, and  in  dyeing.  ^ 

The  first  part  of  the  process  in  japan- 
ing is  to  lay  on  a  thin  coat  of  glue,  then 
the  proper  japan — ground  is  laid  on, 
made  of  shellac  and  varnish,  mixed  with 
such  colors  as  are  wanted.  The  work 
may  then  be  painted  with  figures,  land- 
scapes, &c.  The  colors  may  be  mixed 
with  oil  or  varnish. 


The  Lion. — The  voice  of  the  lion  has 
not  the  least  resemblance  to  thunder,  as 
some  persons  have  thought.  All  animals 
have  naturally  a  great  dread  of  the  lion, 
and  give  tokens  of  great  fright  whenever  a 
lion  roars.  Horses,  dogs,  and  all  other 
animals  experience,  at  the  approach  of 
this  formidable  creature,  a  horror  which 
they  cannot  conceal,  it  is  a  wonderful 
thing  that  nature  should  thus  have  taught 
other  animals  to  dread  the  lion. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  travellers, 
the  lion  puts  his  mouth  close  to  the  ground 
when  he  roars,  so  that  his  voice  spreads 
equally  all  around,  and  the  animals  run 
this  way  and  that,  not  knowing  what  di- 
rection to  take.     Th'is  is  probably  a  fable. 

Jewelry. — The  proper  objects  of  the 
jewelers  being  precious  stones,  it  may  be 
proper  to  specify  that  these  are  substances 
found  by  digging  in  the  earth,  or  by 
searching  in  rivers,  which  wash  many 
gems  down  wi.h  their  streams.  The 
principal  of  them  is  the  diamond,  which 
when  cut  is  perfectly  colorless  and  trans- 
parent.  Stones  are  set  in  a  gold  or  silver 
case.  For  the  diamond  this  case  is  black- 
ened, making  it  more  brilliant. 

Rubie9  are  stones  of  a  bright,  deep  red 
color.  The  sapphire  is  blue,  the  topaa  yel- 
low, the  emerald  green,  the  amethyst  pur- 
pie,  and  the  garnet  a  deep  red  color.  Al- 
though of  animal  production,  yet  as  truly 
belon]|^ing  to  the  jeweler,  we  must  men- 
tion/>earb. 


\ 


The  Bison.^-^The  western  Indians  con. 
aider  the  bison  as  one  of  the  best  gifts 
which  the  Great  Spirit  has  bestowed  on 
them.  This  animal  is  indeed  one  of  the 
greatest  of  worldly  blessings  to  some  of 
the  poor  Indians,  as  without  him  they 
would  often  starve.  Of  his  skin  their 
blankets  and  their  clothing  are  made. 
The  herds  of  bisons  are  sometimes  said 
to  amount  to  several  thousands  in  num- 
ber, and,  while  feeding  at  leisure,  they 
are  spread  over  a  large  extent  of  country ; 
but  when  they  are  going  from  one  re- 
gion or  place  to  another,  they  move  close 
together  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  They 
cross  mountains,  swim  rivers,  and  pass 
forests  without  interrupting  their  line  of 
march.  Bisons  run  wild  in  the  great 
forests  and  prairies  in  North  America, 
where  they  are  seen  in  droves  amounting 
to  several  hundreds  each. 


Geneva^  in  the  State  of  New  York.— 
Geneva  is  situated  on  the  northwest  ex- 
tremity of  Seneca  Lake.  It  is  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Town.  The  first 
houses  were  built  on  the  margin  of  the 
Lake;  but  Capt.  Williamson,  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  the  elevated  plain  which 
crowns  the  high  bank,  began  to  lay  out 
the  building-lots  facing  the  Lake.  Geneva 
is  supplied  with  water  by  pipes  from  a 
neighboring  spring.  From  the  Lake  the 
town  is  supplied  with  fish.  This  Lake  is 
forty-four  miles  long.  Its  depth  is  un- 
known. The  water  is  very  clear  and 
wholesome;  the  bottom  is  sand  and 
gravel,  with  a  sandy  beach  like  the  sea- 
shore. 


Printers'*  Festival. — Great  preparations 
are  making  among  the  printers  in  Ro- 
chester to  observe  in  a  fitting  manner  the 
birthday  of  Franklin:  the  design  is  to 
invite  members  of  the  Craft  from  the 
whole  United  States,  also  veterans  in  the 
art  from  Europe. 


VERSES  FOR  CHILDREIf  TO  liEARIf . 

Lbsson  2. 

As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  also  to  them  likewise.    Luke  vi.31. 

Honor  thy  father  and  mother,  which  is'the  first 
commandment  with  promise. 

Eph,vi.  2. 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  aH 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  mind.    Matt  xzii.  37. 
Country  paper. 
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A  CbUd  Prayiiii. 

Fold  thy  little  hands  in  prayer ; 

Bow  down  at  thy  mother's  knee; 
Now  thy  sunny  face  is  fair» 
Shining  through  thy  auburn  hair; 

Thine  eyes  are  passion  free ; 
And  pleasant  thoughts  like  garlands  bind  thee 
Unto  thy  home,  yet  grief  may  find  thee — 

Ilien  pray,  child,  pray  f 

Now,  thy  young  heart,  like  a  bird, 

Warbles  in  its  summer  nest; 
No  evil  thought,  no  unkind  word, 
No  chilling  autumn  winds  have  stined 

The  beauty  of  thy  rest ; 
But  winter  hastens,  and  decay 
Shall  waste  thy  verdant  hope  away- 
Then  pray,  child,  pray ! 

Thy  bosom  is  a  house  of  glee. 

With  gladness  harping  at  the  door ; 
While  ever  with  a  joyous  shout, 
Hope,  the  May  Queen,  dances  out, 

Her  lipa  with  music  running  o'er ; 
But  time  those  strings  of  joy  will  sever, 
And  hope  will  not  dance  on  forever- 
Then  pray,  child,  pray ! 

Now,  thy  mother's  arm  is  spread 

Beneath  thy  pillow  in  the  night ; 
And  loving  feet  creep  round  thy  bed. 
And  o'er  thy  quiet  face  is  shed 
The  taper *8  darkening  light : 
But  that  fond  arm  will  fmss  away. 
By  thee  no  more  those  feet  will  stay- 
Then  pray,  child,  pray ! 
Pbotistant  Unionist. 


The  German  population  of  New  York 
City  it  between  40,000  and  50,000  of 
whom  10,000  are  Romanists,  who  are 
generally  supplied  with  churches,  priests 
and  books,  but  not  with  the  Bible. 


RECIPES. 


CaANBEBBT  Jbllt.— To  One  quart  of  cran- 
berries put  a  quart  of  water,  and  boil  them 
to  a  pulp ;  mash  them  with  a  wooden  ladle 
whilst  boiling ;  then  strain  them,  and,  to  each 
pint  of  juice,  add  half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar; 
set  it  over  a  slow  fire,  and  stir  with  a  silver 
spoon ;  try  it  often,  by  taking  some  of  it  in  a 
saucer.  When  cold,  it  it  is  not  a  fine  jelly, 
continucLto  boil  until  it  is  sa 


I 


To  Preserve  Oranges. — Boil  oranges  in 
clear  water,  until  you  can  pass  a  btraw 
through  the  skins ;  then  clarify  threc'-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  oranges, 
and  pour  over  the  fruit  while  hot ;  let  them- 
stand  one  night,  then  boil  them  in  the  syrup 
until  they  are  clear,  and  the  syrup  thick. 
Take  them  from  the  syrup  and  strain  it  clear 
over  them. 


To  Keep  Orange  or  Lemon  Juice. — ^To 
every  pint  of  juice,  pat  three-ouarters  of  a 
pound  of  double  refined  sugar ;  let  it  boil  for 
a  short  time ;  then  botde  it.  . 


To  take  lamp  oil  from  carpets,  or  oth- 
er  wearing  apparel,  make  a  paste  of  rye 
flour,  of  the  consistency  of  a  rather  stiff 
batter,  and  apply  it  to  the  place ;  when 
dry  it  will  rub  off^  and  take  the  grease 
with  it. 


Manufactures  in  Connecticut. — 
There  are  in  Connecticut  147  cotton 
mills,  128  woolen  mills,  37  paper  mills, 
128  coach  and  wagon  fiictories,  and  32 
clock  factories.  Sewing  silk  is  also 
manufactured  to  the  amount  of  $  183,000 
per  anntinu 

The  new  Custom  House  at  Boston  is 
nearly  completed.  "Not  a  splinter  of 
wood  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  edifice  ; 
all  is  of  Quincy  granite  and  iron,  with 
marble  floors,  occ.  The  roof  and  dome 
are  formed  of  solid  mranite  blocks  over- 
lapping one  another. 


Sons  op  Tempxeancb. — We  have  been 
furnished  by  a  member  of  the  order,  with 
the  following  fact : 

From  October  15th,  1845,  to  March  Slst 
1646,  but  78  deaths  occurred  among  the 
Sons  of  Temperance,  at  which  latter  date 
he  Order  numbered  over  40,000  members. 
This  fact  needs  no  comment,  it  speaks 
more  plainly  than  volumes  written  m  be- 
half  of  the  Order. 

Reissue  of  Vol,  I. — A  New  Stereotype  Edi* 
tion  of  this  Magazine.— The  first  quarterly 
part  of  Vol.  I.  will  soon  be  ready — lor  37  1-2 
cents,  or  4  copies  for  $1.  Orders  should  be 
sent  soon. 
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This  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  numerous 
drawings  made  by  the  assiduous  traveller 
and  accomplished  artist  Catherwood, 
while  investigating  the  astonishing  ruins 
of  Central  America,  Chiapas  and  Yuca- 
tan, in  late  years  1839  and  184^,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Stephens,  whose  published 
works  are  well  known  and  so  popular 
At  a  place  known  by  the  name  of  Copan, 
(a  word  of  unknown  meaning  and  origin, 
and  connected  with  no  history  or  tradition) 
the  travellers  surveyed  and  measured 
some  ruins  of  great  magnitude,  of  the  curi- 
ous plan  of  which  we  will  give  a  brief 
description.  Mr.  Catherwood  took  care- 
ful drawings  of  the  principal  objects, 
copies  4}[  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Stephens  on 
that  country.  Among  the  most  promi- 
nent, curious  and  inexplicable,  were  sev- 
eral monoliths,  or  single  stones,  of  the 
form  and  size  of  that  we  have  given,  and 
like  it  covered  with  deep  sculpture,  re- 
presenting well-proportioned  human  fig- 
ures, loaded  and  surroanded  with  orna- 
mental designs,  portions  of  which  are 
open  to  much  conjecture* 

Fuentes  says  that  in  1700  the  great 
circus  of  Copan  was  entire,  being  a  circle 
surrounded  by  stone  pyramids,  well  built, 
and  six  yards  high,  with  good  statues  of 
men  and  women  at  their  bases,  retaining 
a  colored  enamel,  ana  all  in  the  Castilian 
costume.  He  adds  that  a  stone  portal, 
sculptured  with  similar  figures,  stood  at 
a  short  distance,  just  within  which  were 
two  pyramids,  from  which  was  suspend- 
a  hammock  of  stone,  containing  figures 
of  a  man  and  a  woman  dressed  as  In- 
dians. The  hammock,  although  of  heavy 
stone,  was  easily  moveable  by  the  hand. 
This  sounds  like  a  fabulous  account ;  and 
it  is  difiicult  to  credit  it  all. 

Mr.  Stephens  proceeds  to  inform  us 
}  that  no  other  notice  is  to  be  found  of  the 
?  interesting  ruins  at  Copan  until  1836, 
when  they  were  visited  by  Col.  Galindo, 
at  the  instance  of  the  government  of 
Guatemala,  and  whose  report  was  pub- 


lished  in  Paris  and  London.  Yet  no 
plans  or  drawings  had  been  published 
until  those  of  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Ca 
therwood. 

The  place  is  about  300  miles  from  the 
sea,  ^n  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Coptn, 
a  branch  of  the  Montagua,  which  falls 
Into  the  Ba|r  of  Honduras  near  Omoa, 
a  principal  city  of  Guatemala.  The 
stream  is  small,  and  interrupted  by  falls. 
Cortez  must  have  passed  within  two  days 
march  of  the  place*  The  ruins  extend 
two  miles  along  the  river ;  and  there  is  a 
monument  on  a  hill  a  mile  distant,  on  the 
opposite  side.  A  thick  forest  behind  has 
not  been  explored.  No  remains  of  dwell- 
ings are  to  be  seen ;  and  the  principal 
edifice  appears  like  a  temple.  A  wall  of 
it  extends  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
north  and  south,  624  feet,  and  from  60  to 
90  feet  high.  It  is  formed  of  cut  stones, 
from  3  to  6  feet  long  and  11-2  wide; 
and  many  of  them  have  been  thrown  out 
of  place  by  the  roots  of  trees.  The  cir- 
cuit of  the  whole  building  is  2866  feet, 
which  is  immense,  although  less  than  that 
of  the  Great  Egyptian  Pyramid.  The 
three  remainiag  sides  are  formed  of 'py- 
ramidal structures  and  ranges  of  steps, 
rising  on  the  slope  from  30  to  140  feet 
Two  intervals  appear  like  city  gates ;  one 
of  which  opens  into  a  quadrangular  area 
250  feet  square,  two  sides  of  which  are 
formed  by  pyrtftaaids  120  feet  high  on 
the  slope. 

Numerons  remains  of  sculpture  lie  at 
the  bases  of  these  structures,  and  in  other 
places  I  among  which  are  many  gigantic 
heads,  like  those  of  apes  or  monkeys, 
some  scattered  all  over  the  sides  of  a  pyra- 
mid, others  in  rows  in  their  places,  about 
half  way  up  its  side.  What  is  very  re- 
markable, Mr.  Stephens  says  that  he  and 
his  companion  were  struck  by  a  resem- 
blance which  they  observed  between  a 
mutilated  colossal  ape  or  baboon  and  ^  the 
four  montftrous  animals  which  once  stood 
in  front,  attached  to  the  base  of  the  obe- 
lisk of  Luxor  [in  Egypt]  now  in  Pkris, 
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aod  which,  under  the  name  of  C3rnoceph- 
al]/[or  dogs'  heads,]  were  worshipped  at 
Thebes.''    A  well  executed  and  express- 
ire  head  was  found,  supposed  to  be  the 
portrait  of  some  distinguished  monarch. 
The  ruins  of  Copan  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  numerous  other  ancient 
cities  in  that  part  of  America,  by  several 
sculptured  columns  of  stone,  standing  and 
lying  in  different  places,  (chiefly  at  some 
distance  from  the   great  ruins),  one  of 
which  is  represented  by  our  frontispiece. 
They  are  from  9  to  13  feet  high,  of  sin- 
gle blocks,  deeply  engraved  in  every  part, 
with  a  huooan  figure  on  one  side,  and 
what  seem  hierogljrphics  elsewhere,  all 
bearing  a  general  resemblance  in  style, 
dress  and  ornaments,  but  no  two  alike. 
Mr.  Stephens  offers  no  comments,  justly 
concluding  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  pro- 
found mysteryk.  which  now  shrouds  the 
whole  subject,  accurate  delineations  and 
descriptions  are  the  most  valuable  offer- 
ing that  can  be  made  to  the  world.    Mr. 
Catherwood,    with   characteristic    care, 
faithfulness  and  skill,  copied  these  curi- 
ous monuments  by    the  camera  lucida 
and  then  reduced  them   with  accuracy. 
Some  of  the  best  artists  of  England  were 
employed  to  cut  them  in  wood ;  but  they 
BO  far  failed,  that  they  were  afterwards 
all  engraved  on  steel.    Our  print  is  from 
a  wood  cut,  yet  does  no  small  justice  to 
the  subject 

Several  of  these  colunms  were  pamte  , 
and  the  red  color  still  remains  in  part. 
The  ranges  of   steps  and  the  pyramids 
were  also  painted  in  the  same  manner. 
A  sculptured  stone  was  found  before  each 
column,  apparently  an  altar ;  all  of  dif- 
ferent devices,  and  some    with  human 
figures  and  hieroglyphics  still  distinguish- 
able.    Partly  from  the  position   of  the 
altar,  Mr.  Stephens  concludes  that  the 
columns  were  idols,  to  which  human  sa- 
crifices   were  offered ;  and  the   reader 
will  readily  concur  in  this  opinion.    The 
prints  he  gives  of  them  are  numerous  and 
extremely  well  executed.     We  add  his 


brief  description  of  that  which  we  have 
presented. 

*'  It  is  eleven  feet,  eight  inches  high, 
three  feet,  four  inches  on  each  side,  and 
stands  with  its  front  to  the  east,  on  a  pe- 
destal six  feet  square,  the  whole  resting 
on  a  circular  stone  foundation,  sixteen 
feet  in  diameter.  Before,  at  a  distance 
of  eight  feet,  ten  inches,  is  an  altar,  part- 
ly buried,  three  feet,  three  inches  above 
the  ground,  seven  feet  square,  and  stand- 
ing diagonally  to  the  idol.  It  is  in  high 
relief,  boldly  sculptured,  and  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  The  front,  from 
the  absence  of  a  beard,  and  from  the 
dress,  are  supposed  to  be  the  figure  of  a 
woman ;  and  the  countenance  presents 
traits  of  individuality,  leading  to  the  sup* 
position  that  it  is  a  portrait." 

Mr.  Stephens  gives  us  a  drawing  of  the 
opposite  side  of  this  column,  which  is 
covered  with  intricate  sculpture,  so  much 
worn  away,  as  to  render  the  design  ex- 
tremely dificnlt  to  conjecture.  At  the 
bottom  are  ten  hieroglyphical  designs, 
and  all  around  the  edges  of  the  stone  on 
that  side  is  a  neat  border,  resembling  tas- 
sels hanging  on  buttons. 

A  liitle  behind  this  monument  is  anoth- 
er, with  the  figure  of  a  man,  which  the 
author  tells  us  is  ''  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  Copan,  and  in  workmanship  is 
equal  to  the  finest  Egyptian  sculpture. 
Indeed,  he  adds :  ''  it  is  impossible,  with 
the  best  instruments  of  modem  times,  to 
cut  stones  more  perfectly." 

The  Towns  on  the  Lake. — Our  North- 
ern neighbours,  Port  Washington,  Sheboy- 
gan, &c.,  are  growing  very  finely.  The  lit- 
tle steamer  Astor  has  made  two  trips  to  Port 
Washington  within  a  fortnight  past,  and  car- 
ried thither  a  goodly  number  of  passengers. 
Sheboygan,  we  hear,  is  improving  with 
great  rapidity.  A  large  number  d  stores 
and  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the 
present  season  and  occupied  as  soon  as  fin- 
ished. Most  of  the  steamers,  coming  up 
the  Lake,  land  there  regularly  and  leave  a 
good  many  emigrants.  At  Manitouwoc 
there  is  an  excellent  pier,  and  other  conve- 
niences for  landing. — West  Paper, 
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JOTTRNAL  OF  THE  EEV.  WALTER  M.  LOWRIE. 

August  9. — A  feast  for  the  dead,  who 
have  no  surviving  children  to  worship 
them,  is  just  now  (9  o'clock,  P.M.)  going 
on  outside  of  my  rooms.  Two  long  ropes, 
with  numerous  strips  of  colored  paper 
suspended,  are  hung  along  the  sides  of  the 
streets,  and  tables  with  various  eatables, 
as  eggs,  water-lily  roots,  beans,  fish, 
ginger,  rice,  cups  of  spirits,  and  the  like, 
are  spread  over  them.  At  one  end  is  a 
hideous  monster  made  of  paper,  and  at 
the  other  a  company  of  priests  are  per- 
fo|ming  some  monotonous  ceremonies. 
Buddhist  and  Taou  priests  mingle  togeth- 
er in  the  rites,  and  the  little  children  look 
on  it  as  a  great  "raree-show."  The 
object  is  to  feed  the  souls  of  dead  men  in 
this  neighbourhood,  who  have  no  children 
left  to  provide  for  their  wants.  Con- 
tributions have  been  given  by  the  neigh- 
bours around  to  the  amount  of  4,000  cash, 
and  as  all  the  expenses  will  scarcely 
amount  to  1,000,  the  remainder  will  of 
course  fall  into  the  pockets  of  the 
priests. 

It  is  now  early  harvest  for  millet  and 
rice.  The  grain  is  threshed  very  soon 
after  being  cut,  and  entirely  by  hand. 
Threshing-floors  seem  unknown,  though 
the  paved  fronts  of  large  old  tombs  and 
similar  places  are  often  used  for  drying 
floors.  After  being  cut,  or  pulled  up  as 
the  case  may  be,  which  is  done  handful 
by  handful,  the  stalks  are  spread  out  to 
dry  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  carried  to 
the  threshing  box,  which  is  moved  from 
place  to  place  as  it  is  wanted.  This  box 
18  about  four  feet  square  by  two  deep, 
being  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the*bottom'. 
In  the  box  on  one  side  there  is  a  strong 
frame  of  long  strips  of  bamboo,  against 
which  the  heads  of  the  grain  are  beaten, 
while  a  large  mat  ou  the  other  three  sides, 

! prevents  them  from  flying  away,  and  they 
all  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  box.  ft 
is  alow  and  hard  work,  but  seems  quite 
effectual.  After  drying  this  grain  some 
days  longer,  it  is  winnowed,  either  in 
selves  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  windmill, 
much  the  same  as  those  used  by  farmers 
in  the  United  States.  After  this  the  rice 
must  be  pounded  in  mortars,  or  rubbed 
between  two  wooden  grinders  to  remove 
the  husk  adhering  to  each  separate  grain. 
There  is  a  vast  deal  of  labor  in  cultivat- 
ing   ride»  as  the  Chinese  do  it.    The 


grain  is  first  steeped  in  water,  then  sowed 
in  nursery  beds,  then  transplanied  by 
hand,  then  toeecfetf,  (an  operation  which 
requires  men  to  go  over  the  field  on  iheir 
hands  and  knees,  in  mud  and  water  afoot 
deep,)  irri^ted  two  or  three  times  by 
water-wheels,  cut,  threshed,  dried,  win- 
nowed,  pounded,  winnowed  again,  and  I 
don't  know  how  many  more  operations. 

Thence  we  proceeded  till  we  came  in 
sight  of  Tung- woo;  but  to  our  disappoint- 
ment found  the  water  in  the  canal  so  low, 
(notwithstanding  the  late  heavy  rains,) 
that  we  could  not  reach  the  lake  in  oar 
boat,  and  the  frequent  showers  precluded 
the  idea  of  walking. 

Arrived  about  five  o'clock  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Yuhwang,  which  is  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  monastery,  and  contains  above  a 
thousand  inhabitants. 

We  reached  the  monastery  a  little  be- 
fore sunset,  and  found  it  so  embowered 
in  trees  that  the  buildins:s  were  not  vm- 
ble  till  we  were  close  to  them.  The  Bod- 
hist  priests  have  certainly  (what  is  rather 
uncommon  among  other  classes,)  a  good 
deal  of  taste  in  the  selection  of  their  resi- 
dences. The  monastery  is  beantifully 
situated  in  a  gorge  of  two  hills,  with  an- 
other hill  directly^  in  front.  This  does  not 
furnish  a  very  wide  prospect  in  any  direc* 
tion,  but  it  makes  the  place  quiet  and  re- 
tired. A  brick  wall  enclosing  several 
acres  of  ground  goes  round  the  monastery. 
Entering  the  main  g^te,  we  went  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  crossed  a  lit- 
tle bridge  thrown  over  the  valley  stream, 
and  ascending  a  slight  elevation  of  some 
twenty  feet  or  more,  entered  the  buildings, 
and  proceeding  through  one  or  two  large 
court  yards,  were  politely  received  by  the 
monks,  and  shown  into  the  stranger's 
apartments,  a  set  of  three  or  four  rooms, 
with  some  chairs,  tables,  and  bedsteads. 
Monasteries  and  temples  are  the  princi- 
pal inns  in  China,  though  they  seldom  fur- 
nish more  than  four  walls  and  a  roof. 
The  traveller  is  expected  to  furnish  his 
own  bedding  and  food,  and  to  have  some 
one  to  prepare  it  for  him,  though  the  lat- 
ter service  can  generally  be  performed 
for  him  by  extempore  cooks,  if  he  is  wil- 
ling to  put  up  with  the  ip^aorance  of  for- 
eign modes,  and  dirty  habits  by  which 
they  are  generally  distinguished.  It  it, 
however,  the  safest  and  cheapest  plan  for 
the  traveller  to  have  his  own  servant; 
and  though  some  good  friend  of  missioas 
at  home  may  ask  what  business  a  plain  ( 
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missionary  has  to  carry  a  servant  about 
with  him,  yet  such  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider, that  here  we  have  no  comfortable 
inns,  with  separate  rooms  which  we  can 
lock  when  we  go  out,  and  where  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  bedding  and  food  is 
prepared  for  us  by  attentive  landlords. 

The  first  building  is  a  lar^e  high  struc- 
ture of  only  one  story.  Within  it  is 
about  one  hundred  feet  long  by  seventy 
broad,  and  the  root  is  supported  by  nu- 
merous wooden  pillars,  standing  on  stone 
bases.  The  Chinese  have  not  the  art  of 
supporting  a  roof  without  using  so  tnany 
pillars  as  to  diminish  materially  the  effect 
of  a  large  room.  The  principal  objects 
in  this  room  were  three  immense  figures, 
the  Three  Precious  Buddhas.  They 
were  sitting  with  their  feet  drawn  up  like 
tailors  at  work,  and  were  of  immense  size. 
Judging  from  the  base  of  the  seat  on 
which  they  sat,  and  which,  though  twelve 
feet  square,  they  quite  covered,  they  must 
have  been  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high, 
even  injtheir  sitting  posture.  They  were 
richly  gilt,  and  between  them  stood  two 
attendants,  gilt  all  over,  and  perhaps 
twelve  feet  high.  They  did  not  seem  to 
have  much  worship  paid  to  them,  and  the 
sparrows  which  had  made  their  nests  in 
the  roof  above,  defiled  the  place  with  dirt. 
Behind  these  figures,  and  facing  the  oiher 
way,  was  the  image  of  Kwan  Yin,  "  She 
who  regards  the  prayers  of  the  world,*' 
sitting  on  a  horse,  (or  ass,)  and  carrying 
a  child  in  her  arms.  Several  attendants 
stood  round  her  shrine,  which  was  alto- 
gether a  curious  specimen  of  working  in 
clay.  ^It  represented  the  sea,  with  nu- 
merous rocks  and  islands,  over  which  she 
was  crossing  on  horseback.  Along  the 
ends  and  back  of  this  building,  sat  thirty- 
four  gilt  images,  each  as  large  as  the  hu- 
man figure,  with  every  variety  of  coun- 
tenance and  dress.  In  front  of  the  door 
stood  the  most  curiously  gnarled  tree  I 
ever  saw.  Its  trunk  was  more  than  a  foot 
in  diameter ;  after  rising  up  some  six  or 
eight  feet  it  bent  back  in  a  sharp  angle  to 
the  ground,  and  then  stretched  up  again, 
while  its  branches  stood  out  in  every  di- 
rection.  It  was  enclosed  by  a  stone  rail- 
ing, and  evidently  was  esteemed  a  great 
curiosity.  There  was  some  story  of  mi- 
raculouii  appearances  connected  with  it  i 
but  I  have  forgotten  what  it  is. 

Directly  behind  this  building,  and  sep- 
arated from  it  by  a  large  square  stone 
paved  court,  was  another  some  sixty  by 
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eighty  feet  in  dimensions,  and  in  much 
better  keeping.  The  principal  objects  of 
interest  were  two  really  mas^nificent 
shrines,  of  a  circular  pyramidal  shape, 
one  behind  the  other.  Over  the  hinder 
one  an  immense  silken  canopy  was  sus- 
pended, lights  were  constantly  burning 
before  them,  and  some  of  the  monks 
seemed  to  be  always  in  the  building.  And 
for  what,  think  you,  was  all  this  display  1 
Because  one  of  the  shrines  contained  a 
veritable  Shay-le  of  Buddh,  taken  from 
his  sacred  body  before  his  deification! 
And  what  is  a  Shay-le  1  On  this  point  I 
can  get  but  little  satisfaction.  I  am  told 
"  It  is  neitiier  gold  nor  brass,  nor  stone, 
nor  yet  bone  nor  flesh.  It  is  a  small 
round  thing,  about  as  big  as  the  half  of  a 
pea,  and  looks  somewhat  like  a  scab  from 
a  sore  that  is  healing  up."  For  a  '*  con- 
sideration" the  priests  will  allow  you  to 
see  it,  and  if  you  are  a  good  man,  or  like- 
ly to  be  prosperous,  its  colour  is  red,  but 
if  the  reverse,  it  will  be  black  As  great 
honours  are  paid  to  this  valuable  relic,  as 
to  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,no  doubt  the 
priests  make  much  money  out  of  it.  My 
teacher,  (who  has  of  late  some  new  views 
on  some  topics,)  laughs  at  it  as  an  impo- 
sition, to  wheedle  people  out  of  their 
money.  There  are  several  idols  in  this 
hall,  one  of  which  is  a  jolly  fat  old  fellow 
with  an  eternal  laugh  on  his  face.  The 
other  buildings  of  the  temple  have  little 
in  them  worthy  of  notice,  and  the  rain 
was  so  violent  that  we  were  obliged  to 
postpone  to  another  time  our  purposed 
visit  to  the  towers  and  grounds  of  the 
temple.  This  we  regretted,  as  the  two 
towers  are  each  seven  stories  high,  and 
the  country  had  a  very  pretty  appear- 
ance. 

There  are  about  thirty  monks  in  the 
establishment.  Those  we  saw  were  gen- 
erally pale  and  sickly  looking  fellows, 
with  eountenances  betokening  very  little 
mental  exertion  or  worth.  The  routine 
of  their  duties  is  such,  as  must  efiTectual* 
ly  quench  every  noble  aspiration,  for  it 
consists  in  an  unceasing  round  of  pros- 
trations and  chants,  generally  in  an  un* 
known  tongue,  and  almost  always  per- 
formed without  the  slightest  appearance 
of  devotion  or  zeaL  It  is  marvellous  . 
how  men  can  for  years  practise  such  in-  ^ 
sipid  ceremonies,  without  becoming  ut- 
terly disgusted  with  them.  One  of  the 
monks  had  deprived  himself  of  one  of  his 
fingers  by  a  very  painful  process ;  he  had 
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wrapped  oiled  flax  aroand  it  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  joipt  next  the  hand,  and 
burned  it  slowly,  another  monk  reciting 
prayers  all  the  time  till  the  finger  was 
consumed.  When  we  saw  him,  th^ 
stump  was  not  perfectly  healed.  He  had 
a  special  vow  of  abstinence  from  covei- 
ousness,  wine,  and  lewdness,  and  these 
were  the  marks  by  which  he  made  his 
vow  generally  known.  But  notwith- 
standing such  evidences,  (which,  by  the 
way,  are  not  uncommon,)  the  character 
of  those  who  bear  them  is  by  no  means 
good.  The  .'^  forbidding  to  marry,  and 
commanding  to  abstain  from  meats,"  by 
which  the  Buddhist  and  Taou  sects  are 
distinguished,  are  followed  by  just  the 
consequences  which  all  history  teaches 
us  to  expect. 

It  was  melancholy  to  meet  even  here, 
with  tracies  of  the  injury  done  by  foreim- 
ers  to  our  religion.  This  temple  has 
been  visited  by  several  Englishmen,  and 
some  of  other  nations,  (we  were  the  first 
American  visitors,)  and  we  had  not  been 
Jong  there,  before  the  monks  told  us  that 
a  former  visitor  had  gone  and  bowed 
down  before  their  idols,  and  then  turning 
to  one  of  his  companions,  assured  the 
monks  that  this  was  the  god  of  England, 
and  in  their  presence  performed  acts  of 
devotion  to  him,  such  as  they  performed 
to  their  idols ! 


iScenes  in  Mexico* 

tVam  the  New  Orleans  Picayune. 

ChinA|  Mexico,  August  5,  1846. 

China  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Aihericans-^ 
not  the  great  and  celestial  Empire,  with  its 
Bangs  and  Whangs,  its  Tings  and  Lings — 
but  the  little  pueblo  or  town  in  Mexico  of 
the  same  name,  situated  on  the  Rio  Ban 
Juan,  some  sixty-five  or  seventy  miles  above 
Camarjo.  Ben  McCulioch,  with  fifty-five 
of  his  men,  arrived  in  sight  of  the  place 
about  1  o'clock  this  morning,  after  a  forced 
march  of  over  fifty  miles.  At  the  Rancho 
de  fiacate  he  learned  from  a  Mexican  who 
had  just  arrived,  that  Col.  Seguin  was  in  the 
town  of  China  with  upwards  of  one  hundred 
mounted  men,  and  at  once  formed  a  plan  for 
his  capture.  This  was  yesterday  anemoon 
about  2  o'clock.  Hiring  the  same  Mexi- 
can who  brought  the  intelligence,  for  a 
guide,  our  captain  started  off  at  a  rapid 
pace,  only  halting  a  short  time  towards  sun- 
down to  cool  the  horses'  backs  and  make  a 
«'  hasty  bowl"  of  coffee.    Before  reaching 


the,  large  rancho  or  hacienda  of  El  Toro, 
within  three  leagues  of  China,  the  horse  of 
the  guide  gave  out,  broke  down  completely, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  leave  him. 
This  did  not  in  the  least  alter  McCulloeh's 
plans,  for  he  kept  on  at  the  same  rapid  pace. 
The  hacienda  of  El  Toro  extends  for  a  fiill 
half  mile  along  the  river,  and  the  wonder- 
ing  inhabitants  were  all  out  in  front  of  their 
huts  as  we  passed.     Not  a  word  was  ex« 
changed,  the  Rangers  riding  single  file  and 
in  silence  through  the  place.    A  little  afler 
midnight  the  white  belfry  of  the  Church  at 
China  was  seen  some  half  mile  distant,  the 
bright  moonbeanM  bringing  it  out  in  bold 
relief.     A  little  &rther  on  a  halt  was  called, 
twenty  men  were  left  as  a  rear  guard,  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  company  our  captain 
moved  on,  circling  the  town  and  making  to- 
wards the  main  Monterey  road,  to  cot  off 
any  force  that  might  endeavour  to  retreat 
We  had  just  reached  the  opposite  side  of 
the  town,  and  had  arrived  at  a  large  road, 
when  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  was  heard 
from  the  rear  guard^  now  near  a  ipile  o£  A 
halt  was  callec^  strict  silence  kept,  and  erery 
ear  was  ready  to  catch  the  reports  of  other 
shots,  for  it  was  at  first  surmised  that  the 
Mexicans  had  attacked  our  comrades ;  hot 
not  another  gun   was   discharged,  and  do 
sounds  reached  us  save  the  barking  ofinno- 
merable  dogs,  every  cur  in  the  town  having 
been  alarmed.    The  order  had  been  giren 
for  both  parties  to  enter  the  place  at  day- 
break, and  as  it  still  lacked  an  hour  or  two 
of  dawn,  we  were  halted  in  the  road  and 
told  not  to  take  either   saddles  or  bridles 
from  our  horses.     No  further  alarm  sare 
from  the  opposite  side,  and  hard  as  was  the 
road,  and  without  blankets,  many  of  the  men 
were  soon  asleep  while  holding  their  ani- 
mals— the  long  hard  ride  having  brought 
on  a  fatigue  and  drowsiness  that  could  not 
be  overcome. 

With  the  first  ray  of  the  morning  we 
were  again  in  the  saddle.  A  delav  of 
half  an  hour,  chasing  a  couple  of  Meri- 
cans  seen  leaving  the  town,  made  it  broad 
day  before  we  entered  the  plaza,  and 
when  there  we  found  the  rear  guard  si* 
ready  in  quiet  and  peaceable  possession.' 
They  had  all  the  exciten^ent  on  their 
side,  for  it  seemed  that  they  had  taken 
one  prisoner,  who  was  caught  endeavoQ^ 
ing  to  spy  out  their  position,  and  the  rifle 
had  been  discharged  at  two  others— fel- 
lows on  horseback — who  were  eridentlf 
reconnoitering,  and  who  put  spurs  to 
their  horses  when  ordered  to  halt.    I)a^ 
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ing  the  evening  following  the  report  of 
the  rifle,  the  prisoner  escaped  from  the 
person  guarding  him.  Thus  ended  the 
conquest  of  China  by  the  Americans. 

Camargo,  August  9. 

I  wrote  you  a  hurried  scratch  from 
China,  giving  an  account  of  our  trip  up 
to  that  place  and  of  the  flight  of  Seguin 
and  his  men.  McCulloch  remained  there 
but  one  day,  occupying  Seguin's  quar- 
ters %he  while.  We  started  on  the  6th 
inst.  for  this  place,  and  arrived  safe  and 
sound  yesterday  morning  without  meet- 
ing with  any  resistance.  It  was  thought 
the  Mexicans  might  rally,  upon  ascer- 
taining the  small  force  of  the  Rangers, 
and  attempt  to  cut  them  oflT  at  the  raso 
de  Sacatej  but  not  an  armed  man  was 
seen  as  we  entered  the  place. 

Previous  to  our  leaving  China  our  cap- 
tain told  the  alcalde  to  give  his  best  com- 
pliments to  Col.  Seguin  on  his  return, 
and  further  to  inform  him  that  he  had 
called  at  his  room  on  a  visit,  had  remain- 
ed there  twenty-four  hours,  and  regretted 
that  he  was  compelled  to  depart  without 
seeing  him.  In  a  few  days,  possibly  he 
might  return,  when  he  hoped  he  mi^ht 
find  him  at  home  !  Seguin  will  not  like 
that,  for  he  is  a  proud  and  sensitive  fel- 
low. 

China  is  but  a  small  place,  numbering 
not  more  than  5  or  700  inhabitants.  The 
principal  part  of  the  men,  so  far  as  I  was 
aUe  to  judge,  are  gamblers,  robbers  and 
grougglers,  and  all  looked  surly  and  cross 
— ^not  appearing  to  like  the  idea  of  a 
handful  of  rangers  taking  their  town 
without  a  struggle. — From  the  high  lands 
in  the  neighborhood  we  could  distinctly 
see  the  high,  blue  mountains  a  short  dis- 
tance this  side  of  Monterey,  their  sum- 
mits looming  far  above  us  and  seeming 
to  pierce  the  very  heavens.  I  would 
give  a  good  deal  to  catch  a  mouthful  of 
the  fresh  air  that  is  circling  round  their 
tops,  and  imagine  we  shall  all  be  climb- 
ing them  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks — 
no  one  cares  how  quick. 

The  steamer  Hatchee  Eagle  arrived 
here  last  evening,  Gen.  Taylor  and  his 
staflT  coming  up  on  her.  The  talk  now 
is  of  an  immediate  movement  towards 
Monterey,  making  a  depot  for  provisions 
at  some  point  on  the  route.  Whether 
the  army  is  to  move  by  way  of  China,  or 
is  to  cross  the  San  Juan  at  this  place  and 
march  on^the  other  side  of  the  river^  has 


not  yet  been  settled  upon  I  believe.  There 
are  now  3,000  men,  all  regulars,  encamp- 
ed here,  and  hosts  of  volunteers  are  en 
route  and  shortly  expected — some  of 
them  this  afternoon.  * 


A  MEXICAN  WEDDING. 

I  attended  a  wedding  last  night.  At 
half  past  one  we  entered  the  church, 
where  the  padre  and  his  assistants  were 
already  robed  for  the  ceremony.  These 
assistants  consisted  of  an  elderly  Mexi- 
can and  four  boys,  the  latter  bein^  three- 
fourths  Indian.  The  altar  was  lighted  up 
with  long  wax  candles,  set  in  massive 
silver  candlesticks,  and  candles  were 
also  burning  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large 
wax  figures  in  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. The  bridegroom  soon  made  his 
appearance  with  the  bride,  attended  by 
a  bridesmaid  and  groomsman.  The 
bridesmaid,  a  beautiful  little  woman,  was 
dressed  in  black — a  prettier  figure  I  never 
looked  at.  The  bride,  a  tall,  awkward, 
plain-looking  woman  of  23,  was  dressed 
in  dark  figured  stuflf.  The  bridegroom, 
a  short,  stumpy  fellow,  about  80  years 
old,  with  an  ugly  i^isage,  had  on  white 
pants  and  a  blue  roundabout.  He  looked 
confused,  and  took  very  little  notice  of 
the  bride  i  in  fact,  he  acted  like  a  man 
who  felt  that  he  was  getting  himself  into 
a  disagreeable  situation.  The  first  part 
of  the  ceremony  was  similar  to  that  pb- 
served  in  Louisiana.  The  hands  were 
joined,  ring  placed  upon  the  finger,  etc. 
The  parties  then  knelt  before  the  altar, 
and  one  end  of  a  beautiful  silk  rebozo 
was  thrown  over  the  bride's  head,  the 
other  end  falling  about  the  shoulders  of 
the  bridegroom.  A  silken  cord,  about 
the  size  of  the  little  finger,  with  a  regu- 
lar hangman's  noose,  was  then  slipped 
over  the  head  of  eacn,  yokiiag  them  to- 
gether hard  and  fast.  They  remained  in 
this  position,  holding  long  lighted  cau' 
dies  in  their  hands,  for  nearly  an  hour. 
The  bride  became  wearied,  and  leaned  a 
little  on  the  rope,  but  not  hard  enough  to 
choke  the  loving  husband.  The  |^re 
was  in  the  meantime  engaged  In  prayer, 
and  one  of  the  boys  rang  a  little  bell  oc- 
casionally, to  wake  up  the  little  audience 
of  twenty  or  thirty,  who  crossed  them- 
selves and  then  relapsed  into  their  former 
state  of  stupidity.  All  hands  retired  qui- 
etly from  the  church,  and  scattered  to 
their  homes. 
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THE    ROBIN. 


Thia  bird  is  b  general  favourite,  aod 

I  desetvedljr  so.    He  is  one  of  those  biide 

which  often  show  a  preference  for  the 

society  of  man,  whereever  it  feels  secuie 

from  molestation;  and  those  who  have 

;   been  accustomed  to  the  charming'  sim- 

;   plicity   of  country  scenes  in   early  life, 

Q  hardly  fail  to  associate  his  short,  and 
'  half-unmusical  note  with  the  pleasing  re- 
I  collections  of  childhood. 

The  robin  builds  a  neat  nest  of  twigs 
',  and  hair,  usually   about  six  oi  eight  feet 
I  from  the  ground,  and  in  an  orchard,  or 
I  some  shady  tree  in  the  vicinity  of  a  dwell- 
ing, a  garden,  or  a  field. 

In  the  time  of  cherries  his  depredations 

m  that  farourite  fruit,  expose  him  not 

only  to  many  a  severe  epithet,  but  to  the 

deadly  aim  of  the  marksman.    He  how- 

':  ever  richly  earns  the  poor  share  which 

!  he  claims  from  our  fruit  trees,  by  the  de- 

',  struetion  of  mnltitudes  of  injurious  in- 

I  sects,  which   he  devours    through   the 

I  whole  season,  as  they  attack  the  succes- 

'  live  crops  in  the  fields. 

Humanity  frowns  upon  the  man  who 
'  posses  sentence  of  death  on  the  innocent 
•  and  useful  bird  which  picks  a  single 
>  cherry ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  those 
I  who  have  influence,  to  do  something  to 
'  correct  false  opinions  .and  culpable  prac- 
,  tices  on  such  a  subject. 
l  The  birds  are  about  leaving  us  for  the 
I  cold  season.  Many  of  those  whose  songs 
'  have  cheered  us  will  soon  be  no  longer 
'  heard.  Among  others  most  of  the  robins 
I  will  soon  withdraw  to  more  southern  re- 


gions, but  we  may  now  and  then  meet 
with  a  poor  solitary  straggler  ia  >  win- 
ter's day,  when  his  mates  are  far  dittut, 
nor  soon  to  return.  A  few  cmmbi 
thrown  to  one  then  deprived  of  his  piDpei 
food  by  the  deep  snows,  we  may  hearlilf 
give,  in  hope  of  hearing  his  chetrisg 
voice  at  the  return  of  the  genitl  mi- 


"  Forinnale  senex ! 
Hioc  alta  sob  rape  canet  frondiiot  »i  tnru, 
Nee  lamen  inlerea  rauos,  tua  can,  pi- 

lumbes, 
Nee  gemere  eeria  cessabit  luriut&b  Blma." 

Our  readers,  we  hope,  will  excnie  ui  if 
we  occasionally  introduce  a  few  thm 
from  Virgil,  or  some  other  favorite  Lata 
author.  We  wish  to  provoke  the  en- 
quiry :  Why,  with  all  the  time  and  monej 
spent  in  this  country  id  studying  the  dead 
languages,  is  the  little  that  is  learned,  u 
soon  forgotten  1 

We  might  add  another  quesliaD,pa- 
haps  not  less  important :  Why  is  it  thit 
those  who  most  advocate  and  pronwie 
the  too  excessive  study  of  some  of  iheia- 
cient  authors,  oppcse  ihe  pursuit  of  thow 
natural  sciences  to  irtiich  some  of  ibem 
were  most  devoted  1 


We  unfortunately  onutted  to  givs ) 
etfidit  to  the  American  Agriculturiri,  for ) 
two  good  articles  which  we  copied  from  | 
that  excellent'piiblication  in  our  last  rnun- ! 
her  but  oue.  Such  an  omission  to  ie  } 
justice,  we  alway  intend  to  avoid.  j 
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THE    IMPROVEMENT    OF   AFRICA. 


The  experience  of  a  few  years  has  ef- 
fected some  important  changes  in  our 
opinions  of  Africa.  There  has  been  a  great 
expense  of  time  and  life  in  commercial 
and  philanthropic  enterprises,  for  the 
good  of  the  long  neglected  and  abused 
people  of  that  vast  continent.  A  long  list 
of  intelligent  and  courageous  explorers 
have  risked  their  lives  by  rentaring  into 
its  unknown  r^ioas,  and  some  of  them 
hare  never  returned.  Ledyard,  Bruce, 
Park,  Tnckey,  Denman,  Clappertoo, 
CailUe  and  Landers  are  only  a  part  of  the 
number.  Some  of  these  were  encooraged 
and  aided  by  merchants,  bent  on  com- 
mercial irpeculatians }  and  the  result  of 
all  have  been  thus  far  almost  alike  una- 
vailing. Curiosity,indeed, has  beensatis- 
fied  by  the  discovery  of  some  few  facts 
relating  to  the  surface  of  the  country,  its 
prodnctB  and  inhabitants,  and  still  more 
by  ascertaining  the  course  and  termina- 
tion of  the  Niger :  but  unexpected  obsta- 
cles, or  obstacles  unexpectedly  insupera- 
ble, have  presented  themselves  in  the  way 
of  every  attempt  made  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  ioformation  thns  obtained. 
Tho  commercial  expeditions  sent  up  that 
great  river  from  England  proved  not  only 
nuBUCceasfnl,  but  so  disastrous,  that  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  They 
were  totally  defeated  by  the  climate, 
which  is  deadly  to  while  men. 


Our  cut  presents  a  scene  which  may 
well  remind  the  reader    on    Africa,  of   ', 
many    an    interesting    enterprise    made 
within  a  few  years,  to  introduce  to  its  in- 
habitants   InteUectual,   moral,  religiens   ' 
and     social     improvement^      Although 
counteracted  by  the  various  and  power- 
ful hostile  influences  peculiar  to  that  con- 
tinent, and  although  conducted  at  a  mel- 
ancholy expense  of  most  valuable  lives, 
the  missionary  enterprises  have  been  in   ' 
a  considerable    degree    saccessful,    and 
promise  important  and  lasting  results. 

Our  etIentiOD  has  been  recently  enlist- 
ed with  new  zeal  on  this  subject.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Seyes,  so  long  and  bighly  die- 
linguished  among  the  devoted  missiona- 
ries in  Africa,  last  week  presented  loroa 
important  and  striking  facts  and  reflec-  ' 
tiona,  the  results  of  his  observation  and 
enquiry,  which  must  deeply  impress  the 
mind  of  every  reflecting  man. . 

Here  we  behold  the  main  features  in  a   | 
scene  of  African  improvement :  On  the 
one  hand,  the  half-naked  negro,  from  the 
small  and  frail  tenement  which  he  con- 
structs of  mud,  and  thatches  with  palm- 
leaves  ;  the  tuxuiianee  of  vegetable  life   i 
arotmd  him,  which  so  strongly  contrasts   | 
with  the  backwardness  of  his  mind  and 
the  degradation  of  bis  condition;   the 
abundant  food  yielded  by  the  forest  and 
the  flood,  to  satisfy  his  animal  wants  J  yet   < 
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toe  want  of  intellectaal  noarishmeBt  ex* 
pressecL  by  his  fixed  eye  and  anxioot 
countenance,  and  his  ready  adtniseion  of 
his  own  Ignorance  t  on  the  other  hand 
the  civilized  man,  the  edueated  and  de* 
voted  Christian,  engaged  in  the  appropri- 
ate, the  eminently  American  uoik  of  dif* 
fusing  knowledge,  arts,  peace  and  happi- 
ness among  his  fellow  ereatures ;  clothed 
in  the  products  of  mechanical  skill,  sur- 
rounded withbooksi  the  great  implements 
of  his  noble  business,  urging  upon  the 
savage  the  motives  to  improvement,  and 
gently  pressing  upon  him  all  the 
means  prepared  by  modern  civilization, 
with  his  own  best  personal  exertions  in 
applyii^g  them. 

Many  a  scene  like  this  has  been  wit- 
nessed, in  the  wildemesses  of  the  Old 
and  New  World.  Many  a  man^  embold- 
ened and  sustained  by  the  love  of  his  fel- 
low creaturesi  and  the  command  of  God, 
has  toiled  over  oceans,  deserts  and  moun- 
tains to  carry  out  treasures  to  those  in 
need.  How  different  the  task  from  that 
of  ransacking  the  corners  of  the  earth  for 
gain  or  for  conquest,  for  fame,  or  to  sub* 
ject  the  ignorant  to  servitude  I  The  re- 
sults we  witness,  in  tribes  and  nations 
elevated  and  rising  in  inteUigeace,  virtue 
and  prosperity.  Our  missionaries  carry 
with  them  no  idols  to  substitute  for  the 
gods  of  the  heathen,  and  no  titles  or 
eUms  of  snperior  powet,  for  this  world 
or  the  next.  They  teach  the  G^s^  as 
the  law  of  God,  and  claim  no  higher  priv^ 
ilege  than  thait  of  obeying  what  they 
teach. 

This  work  can  be  performed  in  the 
chief  part  of  Afrioa  only  hy  Africans  $ 
and  the  great  object  of  the  devott*d  and 
eloquent  preacher  we  have  aboiw  men* 
tioned  was  to  inculcate  this  truth.  Some 
of  his  fhots  and  argvtnente  we  hope  faere^ 
after  to  lay  before  onr  readers.  It  seems 
to  us  that  a  new  and  great  system  of 
operations  is  demanded,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Africa,  and  that  the  agents  must 
be  men  of  African  descent. 


^ 


WESTERN  INDIANS. 

AN  lOCOtmr  OP  it  JOURNEY  BY  THE  EEV. 
MtSSRS.  H'KIIflfBY  AXD  IRVIN,  OF  THE 
IOWA  BOSSION. 

In  May  last,  Messrs.  McKinney  and  Ir- 
vin  made  a  visit  to  the  Omahaw  Indians,  \ 
leaving  their  station  on  the  12th  of  that 
month.  Thev  were  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Bloohm,  an  mterpreter,  and  two  young 
men*    They  say :-» 

After  the  first  day,  we  travelled  north- 
westwardly, in  the  Missouri  bottom,  im- 
mediately at  the  base  of  the  blafis,  our 
course  lying  nearly  parallel  with  the  rir- 
er.  During  the  whole  of  the  journey  we 
enjoyed  the  most  beautiful  prairie  scene- 
ry which  we  have  ever  beheld.  On  our 
left  was  ktretched  out  a  level  savannah) 
most  luxuriantly  clothed  with  gprass,  and 
bounded  by  the  river  tiaaber ;  wfiile  on 
our  right  ranged  the  almost  naked  bluffs,  . 
presenting  every  variety  of  form  and  con-  | 
figuration :  sometimes  exhibiting  the 
wildest  freaks  of  nature,  and  at  other 
times  almost  leading  us  to  suspect  the 
exercise  of  human  art. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  we 
arrived  at  Pottawatamie  Agency.  There 
we  were  very  kindly  entertained  by  Ma- 
jor R.  B.  Mitchell,  the  agent.  His  house 
was  our  home  while  in  that  neighibor* 
hood.  During  our  stay  we  had  an  op- 
portunity, to  a  limited  extent,  of  obs^ 
ving  the  condition  of  the  Pottawatamie 
Indians.  1  hey  appear  to  be  in  a  much 
more  imptoved  condition  than  the  tribea 
living  on  the  south  eide  of  the  rifsr. 
Many  of  them  live  in  comfortable  log 
cabins,  and  have  farms  of  quite  respecta- 
ble extent.  At  present  they  have  no 
missionary  or  teacher  among  them,  I 
though  they  are  desirons  of  having  both.  | 

This  ciation  is  expected  shortly  to  cede 
away  their  lands  on  the  Missouri,  and 
join  their  brethren  on  the  Kansas  river. 

On  Friday,  the  J  6th,  we  crossed  the 
Missouri  river  to  the  Agency  for  the 
Otoes,  Omahas,  and  Pawnees.  This 
Ageney  is  located  at  a  plaoe  aalledfielle- 
vue  in  the  maps.  There  is  no  town  or 
village  there,  but  merely  a  couple  of  trad- 
ing establishments,  a  few  houses  belong- 
ing to  half-breeds,  and  the  Agency  build- 
ing. Here  we  were  very  cofdiiJly  re- 
ceived and  entertained  by  Major  J.  ^ 
Bean,  the  Agent  for  the  above-mentioned 
tribes.  Major  Bean  at  our  request,  sent 
notice  to  the  Otoe  and  Omaha  villages  of 
our  arrival. — MUiionary  Chrotdde* 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  Du  Bttqxjb,  lowai, 

If  an  individual  livinflr  at  the  East,  and 
aecustomed  to  regard  the  west  as  a  great 
wilderness,  in  which  all  of  the  improye* 
ments  are  yet  to  he  made,  eoold  suddenly 
be  transported  to  this  citVi  his  eyes  would 
be  opened  wide  in  wonder,  and  his  opin- 
ion undergo  a  partial  change  at  least.  It 
certainly  is  the  most  prettily  situated, 
the  most  thriving  and  best  appearing 
place  I  have  found  on  the  Mississippi, 
since  I  left  St.  Louis. 

The  principal  part  of  the  city  is  built 
on  a  strip  of  table  land,  which  stretches 
along  the  river  for  several  miles.  Di« 
rectly  back  of  this  rise  a  succession  of 
steep  bluffs,  running  parallel  with  the 
river ;  on  the  top  of  one  of  which  is  the 
Catholic  burying-ground,  with  a  large 
wooden  cross,  that  may  be  seen  from  a 
long  distance. 

It  was  a  warm  afternoon  when  I  clam* 
bered  up  the  rough,  rocKy  and  winding 
road  which  leads  to  it,  and  yet  I  was  wefi 
rewarded  for  my  pantings,  by  the  exceed- 
ing beauty  of  the  view.  The  downward 
course  of  the  river  may  be  traced  foT 
miles,  sweeping  here  and  there  round  an 
island,  while  from  its  west  bank  loom  up 
in  the  haze  of  a  summer's  day  an  almost 
unbroken  range  of  high  bluffs,  their  sides 
and  summits  covered  more  or  less  with 
a  growth  of  stunted  trees.  Directly  op* 
posile  the  eity  are  two  or  three  other 
islands,  and  from  the  shores  of  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  rise  another  succession  of 
bluffs,  seemingly  not  so  high  as  those  on 
this  side,  many  of  them  presenting  a 
shape  very  nearly  like  that  of  a  mound, 
with  rocks  jutting  from  their  sides. 
Above,  just  beyond  where  the  eye  catch- 
es a  glimpse  of  a  rolling  prairie,  the  view 
of  the  river  is  lost  in  a  gentle  bend  which 
it  makes  to  the  east. 

The  whole  of  the  country  in  this  vic- 
inity may  be  set  down  under  the  head  of 
romantic,  made  doublv  so  by  the  Indian 
associations  connected  with  it.  The  road 
from  here  to  Galena,  sixteen  miles,  passes 
through  a  region  the  sight  of  which  would 
throw  many  a  city  lady  into  raptures. 

Du  Buque,  vou  are  aware,  is  the  min- 
ing  region  of  Iowa.  ^  Among  the  first 
lead  ore  found  upon  the  continent  of 
North  America  was  that  at  Du  Buque, 
and  such  was  its  purity  and  abundance 
that  the  Indians  became  miners  at  an  ear- 
lier date  than  we  have  the  means  of  de- 
termining." So  says  one  authority,  while 
another  affirms  that  it  was  first  ^*  discov- 


ered here  by  Pecostas,  the  wife  of  an  Ot- 
tagamie  warrior,  in  1780  5  and  that  in 
1788  Julien  Du  Buque  (a  French  Canadi- 
an) obtained  from  the  Indians,  at  a  coun- 
cil held  at  Prairie  Du  Chien,  a  mnt  of 
land,  extendin&r  seven  leagues  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  three  leagues  deep.  This 
grant  was  recognised  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment in  1796,  but  was  never  confirm* 
ed  by  our  own.'*  Du  Buque,  however, 
did  but  little  in  the  way  of  mining ;  he 
died  in  March  1810,  and  was  buried  on  a 
a  high  bluff,  a  mile  or  two  b^low  this 
place. 

In  addition  to  lead  ore,  copper,  zino 
and  iron  have  also  been  discovered  ,*  but 
as  yet  the  resources  of  these  latter  mines 
have  not  been  developed.  The  smelting 
is  either  too  costly  or  too  little  under- 
stood to  justify  the  prosecution.  There 
is  but  one  furnace  for  the  smelting  of  cop- 
per ore  any  where  in  this  region  of  coun- 
try, and  that  is  at  Mineral  Point.  Indeed 
the  lead  mines  are  generally  considered 
eveiT  way  the  most  profitable. 

Almost  every  one  here  has  had  some- 
thing to  do,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  business  of  mining,  A  vast  deal 
of  mone^  has  been  expended  in  digging 
and  sinking  shafts,  resulting  in  a  positive 
loss.  One  cannot  drive  a  mile  in  certain 
directions,  without  finding  a  score  of 
places  where  operations  have  been  com- 
menced and  abandoned.  There  are  but 
five  or  six  furnaces  here  at  the  present 
time. 

The  lands  composing  the  mineral  re- 
ffions,  so  far  as  they  have  been  known, 
have  always  been  reserved  by  the  general  1 
government.  At  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, a  bill  authorising  the  President  to 
sell  them,  passed  both  houses  and  became 
a  law.  This  is  matter  for  ^eat  rejoicing 
to  the  people  living  in  these  districts. 
Most  of  the  land  about  here  has  already 
been  entered — as  I  believe  has  that  else- 
where. 

It  is  usually  the  case  that  the  land  of 
such  regions  is  poor  and  sterile,  and  not 
at  all  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes. 
But  the  contrary  is  the  case  here.  Much 
of  the  soil  is  of  the  most  productive  cha- 
racter, thus  imparting  an  additional  value 
to  it.     . 

The  present  population  of  the  city  is 
said  to  be  about  three  thousand.  As  may 
be  supposed,  there  are  many  foreigners. 
The  Catholics  have  a  Cathedral,  a  nlain 
lime-stone  structure.  They  are  about 
completing  a  large  building  designed  for 
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a  seminary,  at  the  Sinsewa  Mound,  in 
Wisconsin — a  beautiful  place,  about  six 
miles  from  here.  The  Methodists  have  a 
neat  building,  as  well  as  the  Congrega- 
tionalists. 

The  fact  that,  however  intelligent  the 
people  may  be  in  certain  portions  of  the 
West,  they  are  not  much  of  a  reading 
people,  may  be  inferred  of  those  here 
when  I  mention  that  although  there  are 
shops  o(  almost  every  kind,  there  is  not  a 
sign  of  one  for  the  sale  of  books.  Al- 
most every  one  takes  a  newspaper  of 
some  sort,  and  the  "  sorts"  of  Newspa- 
pers in  the  West  are  very  various,  I  as-* 
sure  you. 

I  suppose  there  are  more  books  circu- 
lated here  by  the  several  Sunday  Schools, 
than  in  any  other  way. — Every  one  of  the 
children  is  a  kind  of  resident  colporteur 
— many  of  them  carrying  the  truih,  in  an 
attractive  form,  to  places  where  it  would 
not  otherwise  find  its  way.  I  beard  of  a 
good  Sunday  school  operation  the  other 
day.  An  agent  of  the  American  Union 
about  a  year  ago  went  into  a  settlement 
in  Southern  Illinois,  and  by  dint  of  per- 
sonal visitation  among  the  cabins,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  eight  or  ten  parents, 
and  about  as  many  children,  to  attend  a 
meeting  to  organise  a  Sunday  school.  The 
school  was  organised  and  a  library  aiven 
to  it.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  visited  the 
scene  of  his  former  labours,  and  found  a 
school  having  a  hundred  scholars  on  the 
roll,  with  an  average  attendance  of  eighty- 
five.  Nor  was  this  all.  During  the  year 
the  people  had  united  to  build  a  Union 
Church  edifice,  of  an  exceedingly  neat 
and  substantial  character.  This  is  the 
way  many  a  Sunday  school  works  in  the 
West. — N.  y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 


lAs^tning. 


On  Sunday  evening  last,  about  six 
o'clock,  the  shop  of  Mr.  T.  Moore,  in  this 
village,  was  struck  by  lightning.  The 
fluid  appears  to  have  entered  at  the  north- 
west corner,  about  six  feet  from  the  ground, 
shattering  the  post  and  tearing  off  some  of 
the  outer  boards.  Passing  thence  around 
the  post,  it  struck  the  head  of  a  crowbar 
which  was  leaning  against  it,  and  then  di- 
vided :  a  part  passing  down  the  bar -into  the 
ground  which  it  trenched  m  various  direc- 
tions, and  a  part  following  a  brace  upwards 
to  a  wagon  tire,  which  stood  on  the  floor  in 
the  second  story,  leaning  against  the  roof, 
and  thence  out  above,  carefully  removing 


the  shingles  to  give  room  for  its  ptasage. 
CAite  an  indentation  was  made  in  the  bar, 
and  a  portion  of  the  tire  at  each  extremity 
was  melted.  Upon  hearing  it  we  doubted 
somewhat  the  story  of  the  division  of  the 
fluid,  but  a  careful  examination  convioced 
us  that  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 
The  holes  through  the  roof  and  floor  could 
not  have  been  left  as  they  were  by  a  pas- 
sage downwards,  neither  coulii  the  indeo- 
ture  in  the  bar  have  been  made  by  a  passage 
upwards. 

The  floor  was  somewhat  hoisted,  the  fur. 
niture  scattered,  and  the  second  story,  by 
means  of  a  spread  of  the  frame,  letdown  be- 
low, the  trouble  of  re-arranging  being  the 
only  damage,  save  to  a  window,  the  glass 
of  which  was  found  in  the  smallest  frag. 
ments,  about  twelve  feet  distant.— No  fire 
was  communicated. 

A  woman  cooking  at  a  stove  in  a  build- 
ing about  twenty  feet  distant,  received  a 
shock,  as  from  an  electric  battery,  and  & 
child,  with  a  spoon  in  its  hand  was  prostrated 
by  her  side,  the  spoon  being  bent  almost 
double.  [Niagara  Dem. 
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A  Musical  Bed. — A  correapoDdeot  of 
the  Baston  Atlas  notices  a  re.Darkable  in- 
vention, that  has  just  been  made  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  a  Musical  Bed,  upon  which  a 
person  no  sooner  lies  than  he  finds  himself 
transported  to  a  real  Elysium.  Tbia  bed, 
invented  by  a  common  workman,  belonging 
to  Bohemia,  is  constructed  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  by  the  aid  of  some  concealed  me- 
chanism, the  pressure  of  the  body  on  the 
bed  immediately  produces  some  of  the  moi 
delicious  notes  of  Auber's,  which  last  long 
enough  to  lull  even  the  most  restless  into 
profound  slumber.  At  the  head  of  the  bed 
IS  a  dial  plate,  on  which  they  can  indicate, 
by  a  hand,  the  hour  at  which  the  sleeper 
desires  to  be  awakened  ;  and  at  the  appoint- 
ed hour  this  marvellous  bed  will  play  a 
march  or  quick  step  by  Spontioi,  with  an 
accompaniment  of  drums  ai.d  cymbils, 
which  make  a  noise  loud  enough  to  awnkeo 
even  the  sleeping  beauty  in  the  wood.— 
This  bed  must  prove  an  invaluable  inren* 
tion  for  those  who  sleep  too  long. 

Curb  foe  Neevous  Maladies— Per- 
sons, especially  fine  ladies,  who  in  coi^ 
quence  of  inactive  or  sedentary  htibiti, . 
the  too  frequent  ufe  of  close  carriages,  j 
and  an  over,  refined  and  luxurious  re^" 
men,  will  find  their  complaint  cared  by 
aix  weeks'  residence  in  ihe  workhooie*    ^ 
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Tile  late  fiarUtqnalLe  in  the  Sontli 

of  £iirope. 

The  following  account  of  this  earth- 
quake and  the  efiects  produced  hy  it  in 
the  city  of  Pisa,  is  extracted  from  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  subject,  written  hy  M.  Pilla, 
professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of 
Pisa: 

*^The  day  (the  14th  of  August)  opened 
at  Pisa  serene  and  tranquil,  like  those 
which  had  preceeded  it. — At  noon,  I  was, 
as  usual  in  the  Museum  of  ^Natural  Histo- 
ry of  the  Uniyersity,  and  in  the  hall  of 
mineralogy,  where  I  was  occupied  in 
classing  the  minerals.  In  this  hall  are 
several  windows  looking  toward  the  plain 
on  the  side  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  mte- 
rior  of  the  city.  I  felt  a  suffocating  heat, 
accompanied  by  an  inexpressibly  painful 
sensation.  I  attributed  this  phenomenon 
to  the  air  of  Pisa,  which  is  heavy  for  my 
constitution;  and  which  made  me  say  se- 
veral times  to  the  keeper  of  the  Museum, 
"  The  air  of  Pisa  is  on  fire  to  day."  Nev- 
er prophecy  was  more  suddenly  realized. 
At  a  few  minutes  before  one,  I  was  alone 
in  the  hall.  The  atmosphere  was  perfect- 
ly calm,  when  I  began  to  hear  a  sound 
which  came  rapidly  from  the  sea  coast. 
The  impression  I  felt,  was  like  that  of  a 
boisterous  wind  advancing  towards  the 
city,  hut  reflecting  on  the  impossibility  of 
SQch  a  phenomenon  occurring  so  sudden- 
ly in  the  midst  of  the  preceding^  calm,  I 
began  to  fear  some  accident.  1  cannot 
better  describe  this  noise  than  in  a  line 
of  our  divine  poet : 

H/recasso  <Pun  suan  pien  di  spavento. 

\^Danie  Inf. 

*^Mj  suspicions  were  soon  verified. 
The  noiso  kept  advancing,  with  ever  in- 
creasing force,  and  suddenly  the  hall  be- 
^n  to  tremble.  To  this  vibration  suc- 
ceeded a  violent  agitation  in  a  horizon- 
tal direction,  accompanied  by  a  horrible 
rumbling.  Accustomed  to  these  phenom- 
ena, which  are  not  rare  in  my  country, 
[M.  Pilla  is  a  Neapolitan,]  after  several 
unsteady  motions,  I  ran  to  one  of  the  win- 
dows which  opened  on  the  garden  of  a 
neighboring  house,  and  there  I  was  wit- 
ness of  one  of  the  most  terrible  specta- 
cles which  are  ever  oflered  to  the  eyes 
of  man.  The  houses  about  were  shaken 
in  a  dreadful  manner,  the  trees  in  the  gar- 
den, by  their  motions,  announced  the 
violent  agitation  of  the  atmosphere ;  these 
motions,  joined  to  those  of  the  hall  in 


which  I  was,  gave  me  a  vertiffo,  which 
compelled  me  to  support  myself  by  the 
window  frame.  The  agitation  continued, 
evidently  in  a  horizontal  direction,  going 
^nd  coming,  but  with  extreme  violence. 
In  this  horrible  situation  the  plastering 
began  to  fall  from  the  ceiling,  the  cries 
which  arose  from  the  neighboring  houses 
augmented  the  horror  of  the  scene. 
There  was  one  moment  when  I  thought 
the  city  would  be  swallowed  up. — Then, 
impelled  by  an  instinctive  feeling,  I 
mounted  the  window  seat  in  order  to 
jump  into  the  garden,  but  a  remnant  of 
reflection  held  me  back,  and  by  degrees 
the  ground  became  tranquil. 

^'As  soon  as  the  shock  was  over,  I 
went  out  of  the  Museum  and  found  the 
streets  filled  with  people,  who  wore  in 
their  countenances  the  traces  of  the  ter- 
ror which  they  had  sufiTered.  Every- 
where reigned  that  silence  of  which  Ta- 
citus speaks,  which  seizes  the  people 
when  agitated  by  a  common  feeling. 

^'  After  having  assured  myself  of  the 
safety  of  the  persons  who  are  most  dear 
to  me,  my  first  thought  was  for  the  Cam- 
panile de  Pisa,  (the  leaning  tower.)  I  ran 
to  see  how  it  was.  What  was  my  sur- 
prise to  see  it  standing  and  firm.  What 
a  spectacle  it  must  have  presented  in  that 
fearful  moment  I  People  who  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  it,  duiing  the 
shock,  tell  me  that  its  balancing  was  a 
terrible  sight  to  behold.  But  before  ex- 
amining the  effects  ojf  the  earthqualce, 
let  us  see  what  was  its  direction  and  its 
duration. 

*'The  first  motion  of  the  earth  was 
manifestly  vibratory ;  then  came  a  vio- 
lent undulatory  motion,  which  lasted  till 
the  end  of  the  shock,  except  a  slight  les- 
sening of  the  action  toward  the  middle 
of  it,  which  finished  by  one  doubly  vio- 
lent. The  horizontal  direction  must  have 
been  the  saving  of  Pisa.  I  observed  it  in 
the  most  distinct  manner  possible.  If  the 
vertical  shocks  had  had  the  same  inten- 
sity, the  efi!ects  of  the  disaster  would 
have  been  much  more  deplorable. 

<'  As  to  the  duration  of  the  oscillation, 
counting  from  the  moment  when  the  dis- 
tant rumbling  was  heard,  I  think  it  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  seconds.  Some  pei- 
sons  reduce  it  to  twelve  or  fifteen  sec- 
onds, but  these  date  it  only  from  the  mo- 
ment when  the  shock  was  most  sensibly 
felt.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
visited  by  the  earthquake  are  questioned 
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•0  to  the  duration  of  the  agitation,  they 
all  anewer,  half  a  miaiUe,  more  or  less. 

<'  It  was  to  be  dreaded  that  the  phe« 
nomenoa  would  not  cease  with  the  first 
shock.  Two  motions  were  afterwards 
felt  distinctly,  bat  of  a  more  feeble  kind. 
A  rreat  part  of  the  population  passed  the 
night  following  in  tha  squares  and  streets, 
overpowered  with  the  sad  news  which 
was  coastajyuly  bcoug ht  in  from  nei^bor- 
ing  places. 

*'  The  disasters  the  «ity  of  Fisa  has  suf* 
fared  are  slight  in  comparison  with  what 
they  might  bare  been.  No  one  perished. 
The  roof  of  the  Church  of  St.  Miehaet  is 
ruined,  but  without  injury  to  any  person. 
If  it  had  happened  the  next  day  at  the 
same  hour,  there  would  have  been  many 
lives  lost.  A  cjross  fell  from  the  dome. 
The  Campo  Santo  suffered  some  slight 
injury.  The  Campani  le  (Leaning  Tower) 
is  unhurt  It  remains  to  be  discovered 
by  exaroiDation  whether  its  inclination 
has  become  greater*  Finally,  there  is  not 
a  building  in  Pisa  which  has  not  been 
more  or  less  daa»aged  and  cracked." 

Letters  from  Leghorn  and  Florence 
describe  the  earthquake  to  have  been  still 
more  terrible  in  those  cities  and  the  sur- 
jtounding  country.  At  Volterra  a  State 
prison  was  thrown  down,  burying  several 
prisoners  under  its  ruins.  Some  of  the 
accounts  from  Florence  say  that  from 
thirty  to  forty  persons  had  perished  in 
that  neighborhood,  and  more  than  a  hun- 
dred were  woundod. 


Carious  Statistics  of  Paris. 

Some  curious  facts  are  stated  with 
lespect  to  the  statistics  of  the  press  in 
Paris.  Journalism  is  carried  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  that  city.  The  number 
of  newspapers  is  considerable,  and  the 
average  circulation  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  London  journals.  They  are  is- 
sued at  a  much  lower  price,  and  are  much 
more  extensively  read.  The  annual  sub- 
scription to  the  principal  daily  papers  is 
only  40  francs,  about  $7.  There  igre 
more  than  300  reading-rooms,  or  *'  Cabi- 
nets de  Lecture,"  established  in  Paris,  in 
which  all  the  journals  of  Paris,  all  the  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  the  popular  roman- 
ces and  pamphlets,  and  other  works  of 
interest  are  provided  ;  the  admission  to 
these  is  about  three  cents  per  day.  The 
number  of  journals  in  Paris  is  alnuit  for- 
ty, of  which  nearly  half   are  published 


dail^,  and  dedicated  te  pelilies  and  giu- 
ral  mtelligence. 

The  lecture-rooms,  in  many  of  wkieh 
discourses  are  delivered  gratuitoody, 
form  another  great  attraction.  Of  these, 
the  lectures  on  astronomy,  by  the  cel^ 
brated  Arago,  and  those  on  mecbaaieal 
philosophy,  by  the  Baron  Charles  Dupin, 
are  the  most  celebrated,  and  are  attended 
by  audiences  of  six  or  seven  hundred  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  and  ^1  a^es  bom  tk 
the  youth  of  sixteen  upwards. 

There  are  about  twenty-four  thsatrei 
within  the  barriers  of  Paris  permanentlv 
open,  most  of  them  every  night,  bdad- 
rog  Sunday.  Several  of  these  are  directs 
ly  supported  by  the  state,  and  are,  of 
course,  in  some  degree  subject  to  govern- 
ment control.  The  police  regulations  is 
these  theatres  are  excellent,  and  m  the 
audience  part  of  a  Paris  theatre  there  ii, 
in  fact,  nothing  to  oflTend  the  eye  or  the 
ear  of  the  most  fastidious  moralist  There 
are  more  than  twenty  libraries  in  Ftrii 
open  to  the  public  daily*  without  any  re- 
striction whatever.  The  facilities  for 
using  these  libraries  are  only  equalled  bj 
the  accommodations  furnished  to  readen 
of  every  description.  The  number  of 
readers  is  immense.  The  means  of  im- 
provement in  the  fine  arts  afforded  to  the 
people  of  Paris  are  also  worthy  of  all 
commendation.  It  is  calculated  (bat  not 
less  than  50,000  of  the  lower  orders  it 
Paris  enjov  themselves  on  every  festinl 
day  in  making  a  promenade  of  the  mig* 
nificent  collection  of  Versailles,  or  of  the 
museum  of  the  Louvre.  Those  who,  in 
London,  it  is  to  be  feared  would  be  found 
at  the  gin-shop,  are  here  found  familis^ 
ising  their  eye  with  the  produetioBs  of 
the  most  celebrated  painters,  or  wande^ 
ing  among  the  antiquities  of  Italy,  GioMe, 
and  Egypt. — London  Paper. 

PubHc  Parks  in  AloncAesto*.— The  open- 
ing of  three  public  parks  at  Maacherter 
is  an  afiair  of  some  importance  to  that 
vast  and  increasing  seat  of  mannfaetares. 
The  health  of  the  people  hitherto  his 
been  shamefully  neglected ;  and  as  dense 
populations  have  grown  up  with  the  n* 
pid  increase  of  trade,  the  poor  have  been 
crowded  into  alleys,  courts  and  Isoes, 
where  the  houses  often  may  b^  seen  so 
close  on  each  side,  that  a  common  hand- 
barrow  could  not  without  difficoltj  be 
wheeled  down  the  place.  Fevers  of  thi 
worst  description  are  found  there. 
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TliA  H«MT  Bee  wmM  PeacflbM. 


The  BeeqnMtioois  now  likelr  to  b«come  as 
celebrated  as  the  strawberry  aiscasaion  now 
raging  mmotkg  the  horiiculturists.  In  both  of 
them  it  woald  seem  as  if  ezteoded  knowledge 
and  accarate  obaervaiipn  were  enough  to  set- 
tle the  question,  fiut  so  many  men  dmw 
conclusions  so  hastily,  and  upon  ill-digested 
information,  that  it  is  not,  after  all,  wonder- 
fol  that  they  differ  so  essentially. 

In  investigating  this  matter,  the  first  ques- 
tion which  naturalljT  arises  is,  has  the  bee 
I  ever  been  known  to  injure  peaches  before  this 
!  year,  and  if  so,  under  what  circumstances  ? 
I  I  have  at  different  times  spent  half  an  hour 
I  or  so,  under  a  peach  tree,  while  this  diacus- 
>  aion  has  been  goiof;  on,  and  have  watched  the 
[  operations  of  the  bees  attentively.  I  have 
seen  great  numben  of  them  upon  the  fruit, 
both  sound  and  unsound,  though  upon  the  lat- 
ter alone  have  they  rtmained ;  have  seen 
tbesi  drawing  fonh  the  sweet  juices,  where 
decav  wm  just  beginning,  or  where  punctures 
had  been  previously  made  by  none  other  in- 
sect, but  have  never  seen  them  attack  a  per- 
fectly sound  peach,  nor  do  I  believe  that  iney 
do. 

The  injury  to  the  peaches  is  of  two  kinds, 
end  this  is  obvious  enough.    In  the  one  ease 
the  fruit  becomes  rotten,  the  decay  begins  at 
a  central  spot  and  spreads  rapidly,  and  the 
progress  is  the  same,  whether  upon  the  tree» 
or  in  the  house.    This  rotten  spot  is  never  at- 
tacked by  the  hees,  but  begins  and  proceeds 
independently  of  them;   they  love  sweeter 
founu  than  this.    Specimens  may  be  found 
entirely  rotten,  and  covered  with  mould,  but 
with  not  a  pimcture  in  them.    All  this  is  in 
consequence  of  the  unfavorable  season,  and 
woald  have  happened  had  there  been  no  bees 
in  this  vicinity..  In  other  instances  the  peach 
has  been  punctured  bv  a  large  beetle,  nearly 
an  inch  in  length,  and  in  others  by  the  insect 
eonunonly  known  as  the  ear  bug,  which  mav 
he  foimd  in  nearly  all  damp  places,  and  which 
is  ancoinmonlv  abundant  this  season ;  these 
eat  the  smooth  round  holes  spoken  of  by  one 
of  your  correspondents,  and  iu  them  they  may 
he  often  found,  and  by  their  instrumentality 
the  fimit  is  fully  exposed  to  the  bees. 

Every  one  having  a  favourite  tree  has  im- 
doabtedly  felt  of  the  fruit  upon  the  lower 
hranches,  to  ascertain  if  it  was  ripe  *,  where 
pressure  has  thus  been  made,  of  course  decay 
will  first  begin;  but  this  is  different,  certainly 
in  its  first  stages,  from  the  decay  caused  by 
the  season ;  the  peach  has  not  that  dry  and 
peculiarly  mouldy  appearance.  Here  it  is  re- 
markably juicy,  the  skin  becomes  thin,  in 
some  cases  is  punctured  by  insects,  in  others 
is  mptored  by  the  progress  of  the  decay,  and 
the  hee  avails  himself  of  the  labors  of  others, 
or  of  the  operations  of  nature. 

Two  or  three  days  since,  I  noticed  half  a 
dozen  bees  busily  engaged  upon  a  peach ;  it 
was  in  part  consumed,  was  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  another,  whi^h  was  under  it*  and 


had  imdoubtadly  inparted  to  it  some  of  the 
peculiar  flavor,  so  attractive  to  them.  Upon 
removing  the  diseased  peach,  the  hees  flew 
off*,  but  soon  returned  and  alighted  upon  the 
sound  one,  ran  about  it  and  over  it,  nefer 
stopping  but  at  the  point  of  contact ;  and  here 
they  ran  out  their  proboscis,  moving  it  about, 
apfNirenil^  for  the  purpose  of  sucking,  just  as 
it  would  if  a  drop  of  honey  had  been  robbed 
on  the  spot.  But  it  was  its  proboscis  alone 
that  was  used,  which  of  course  was  unable  to 
puncture  the  rough  coat  of  the  peach,  and  it 
was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the 
juices  which  might  have  run  from  the  injured 
fruit.  In  a  short  time  they  all  flew  away, 
f&t  nothing  remained  for  them  to  gather,  and 
not  the  slightest  puncture  could  there  be  seen. 
I  examined  it  with  the  greatest  carefulness, 
and  the  peach  was  lust  as  sound  in  one  place 
as  in  another.  I  did  not  expect  to  find  the 
peach  punctured,  for  the  bee  used  nothing  but 
his  proboscis,  and  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  anatomy  of  the  bee,  knows  that  with  this 
instrument  he  could  have  effected  nothing. 
But  I  will  warrant  that  many  of  his  enemies 
who  imagine  him  to  be  the  cause  of  the  de- 
struction of  their  fruit,  would  have  claimed 
this  as  proof  positive  in  their  favor ;  as  evi- 
dence not  to  be  doubted. 

Upon  examining  this  peach  to  day,  I  find 
that  it  has  begun  to  rot  and  mould  where  it  t 
was  in  contact  with  the  one  that  I  removed ;  } 
there  is  no  puncture  in  it,  or  bees  about  it,  ^ 
and  in  a  day  or  two,  it  will  probably  be  entire- 
ly decayed.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  pre- 
venting the  contact  of  fruit,  for  if  one  oecomes 
diseased,  the  remainder  are  pretty  sure  to  fol- 
low. A  friend  of  mine  ripened  scarcely  one 
of  his  Washington  plums  that  were  in  con- 
tact, the  decay  spread  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  nearly  all  were  lost.  **  Why,"  said  he, 
**  it  is  more  than  they  arie  all  worth,  to  pick 
off"  the  rotten  ones."  But  there  is  a  far 
fleeter  iniury  than  that  of  the  fruit ;  the  tree 
Itself  is  affected,  and  must  become  feeble  from 
the  circulation  of  so  much  diseased  sap  in  it ; 
and  I  have  noticed  that  the  branches  on  which 
rotten  peaches  have  remained,  have  become 
withered,  turn  brown,  and  perish.  Certainly, 
it  is  evident  enough,  that  the  tree  must  be- 
come diseased ;  by  all  means,  pluck  off  the 
rotten  fruit. 

The  mandibles  of  the  bee,  wl^ich  are  armed 
with  fine  teeth,  are  the  only  instruments  with 
which  the  rough  skin  of  the  peach  can  be 
punctured.  The  proboscis  which  he  uses  in 
extracting  honey,  and  which  I  imagine  has 
deceived  so  many,  isof  coufse,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Flowers  with  horned  nectaries,  as  the 
Columbine,  are  much  visited  by  the  bee ;  but 
the  bottom  of  the  corolla  being  so  small,  few 
msects  are  able  to  reach  the  nectaries  through 
it,  and  hence  you  will  find  a  small  opening 
just  over  them,  made  from  the  ouuide.  Now 
these  punctures  are  not  made  by  the  bee,  no 
one  ever  pretended  that  they  were ;  but  hav- 
ing been  made  by  some  insect,  the  bees  use 
the  riches  laid  open  to  them. — Hart,  Caur, 
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Lines  mnested  by  the  Deatb  of  an 
agedt  respected  RelatiTe.' 

The  old  man  has  gone  from  our  once  social 
hearth, 
From  the  scenes  of    his  childhood  and 

youth ; 
He  has  left  us  to  mourn  as  we  think  of  his 
worth, 
And  to  weep  as  we  ponder  his  truth ! 

He  has  passed  fiom  the  toils  that  encum- 
bered him  here. 
From  the  sorrows  that  mark  ercry  lot, 
To  a  home  in  yon'  heaven,  where  nothing 
is  sere. 
Where  no  diange  comes,  nor  sadness, 
nor  spot. 

As  that  oak  of  the  forest,  whose  branches 
had  cast 
Their  shadows  far  out  on  the  land, 
O'er  whose  head  for  long  ages  the  tempest 
had  past, 
At  last  totters  and  falls  by  its  hand : 

So  the  aged  man  fell,  though  for  years  he 
withstood 

The  conflicts  that  raged  round  his  head ; 
Now,  with  myriads  swept  off  by  the  con- 
quering flood. 

He  has  taken  his  place  with  the  dead ! 

But  mourn  him  we  may  not :  for  peaceful 

that  rest 
Which  the  good  man  hath  gone  to  enjoy ; 
In  yonder  bright  world  he  now  dwells  with 

the  blest, 
In  happiness  nought  can  destroy.    S.  G.  D« 

Fliglit  of  tike  Seasons. 

What  rapid  wings  the  seasons  take. 

How  swiftly  fly  they  o'er  ! 

But  yesterday  the  white  snow*flake 

Was  falling  at  our  door. 

Soon  came  the  cowslip's  yellow  flower 

To  cheer  the  ploughman's  toil, 

As  merrily,  at  early  hour. 

He  tum'd  the  yielding  soil. 

A  little  while,  and  seed  time's  here- 
Then  shoots  the  slender  blade ; 
We  next  behold  the  fall  grown  ear, 
By  bounty's  hand  display'd— 
'Twas  lately  we  rejoic'd  to  see 
The  blossom's  gay  career : 
A  few  short  weeks,  on  shrub  and  tree* 
The  golden  fruits  appear. 


The  forest  leaves  now  tell  anew 

Another  season's  gone. 

The  grape  puts  on  the  purple  hue» 

And  yellow  is  the  com ; 

The  Summer,  like  a  dream,  has  fled, 

And  Autumn  now  appears : 

So  seems  each  season  sooner  sped. 

As  multiply  our  years. 

Thus,  while  I  write,  the  evening  shade 

Reminds  me  day  is  done ; 

The  twilight  scenes  that  round  me  fade. 

Are  sinking  one  by  one ; 

Though  Katydid  in  gladness  sings. 

As  speeds  away  the  year, 

It  to  my  heart  a  sadness  brings^ 

Whose  tribute  is  a  tear. 

[Norwich  Courier. 


A  Patbiarch. — ^There  is  a  man  retidiog  ia 
Howard  county,  Missouri,  one  of  Hamaer*! 
old  soldiers,  who  has  twenty-two  children, 
seventy  gn^nd  children,  and  twenty-nine  great 
grand  children — making  a  total  of  one  hua* 
dren  and  twenty-one  children,  grand  chilnren 
and  great  grand  children.  Six  of  the  old 
man's  own  children  are  yet  single. 


RiTHORfiD  Mnmnr  in  the  Califorhia  £z. 
PEDiTioN. — Just  as  we  go  to  press,  says  last 
Evening's  Express,  a  rumor  reaches  us  that 
the  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  the  ship  on  which 
Col.  Stevenson  was,  put  into  Norfolk  in  con- 
sequence of  a  mutiny  on  board. — Tribune* 


Large  Peaches. — The  editor  of  the  St 
Louis  Republican  says,  he  has  received 
a  box  of  peaches  raised  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, eight  of  which  weighed  six 
pounds. 


Reissui:  of  Vol.  I. — A  New  Stereotype 
tion  of  this  Magazine. — The  first  quarterly 
part  of  Vol.  I.  will  soon  be  ready— lor  37  1-2 
cents,  or  4  copiqs  for  $1,  Orders  should  be 
sent  soon. 
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Our  readers,  thoagh  they  may  have 
heard  many  descriptions  of  this  fine  city 
will  probably  feel  that  no  words  could 
have  given  them  so  lively  and  impressive 
ideas  of  its  magnificence  as  the  picture 
we  here  present  to  them.  Such 
an  assemblage  of  fine  buildings  it  is 
difilcult  to  find  elsewhere,  so  advanta- 
geously situated  as  to  be  seen  at  one 
view,  from  a  proper  distance,  and  with 
so  appropriate  and  pleasing  a  fore-ground 
as  is  afforded  by  the  river,  the  quays  and 
bridge,  enlivened  by  the  vessels  and  the 
passengers  who  give  animation  to  the 
whole  scene. 

Petersbnrgh  is  remarkable  for  its  his- 
tory: we  might  rather  say  wonderful; 
and  every  one  acquainted  with  the  biog- 
raphy of  its  founder,  must  associate  with 
its  name  the  traits  of  his  uncommon  cha- 
racter. Of  all  improvers  he  was  one  of 
the  most  successful,  though  one  of  the 
most  unaccountable.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  understand  why  while  bent  on  the  civ- 
ilisation of  his  subjects,  he  neglected  the 
improvement  of  his  own  rude  manners^ 
bad  morals  and  half-savage  disposition. 
It  is  true  that  his  education  had  been  bad, 
and  the  state  of  society  around  him  in 
early  life  both  unpolished  and  vicious. 
Those  who  have  described  him,  also, 
were  men  accustomed  to  a  much  higher 
grade  of  manners,  and  may  have  some- 
what exaggerated  his  failings.  True  it 
is,  however,  that  we  find  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding how  a  man  of  such  a  temper 
and  such  habits  could  have  formed  or 
prosecuted  his  enlightened  and  magnifi- 
oent  plans,  and  still  more  how  he  could 
have  carried  them  through  with  the  ut- 
most success.  No  other  monarch  of 
modem  days  has  accomplished  as  much, 
if  we  take  into  view  the  permanency  and 
the  results  of  his  improvements. 

We  copy  the  following  description  of 
St.  Petersburgh  from  Carr's  Northern 
Summer,  written  about  forty  years  ago. 

^^Herskywas  cloudless,  the  Neva  of 
a  brilliant  blue,  clear>  and  nearly  as  broad 


as  the  Thames  at  Westminster  bridge. 
It  flowed  majestically  along,  bearing  on 
its  bosom  the  most  picturesque  vessek 
and  splendid  pleasure-barges.  As  we 
travelled  several  miles  up  and  down  this 
glorious  river,  adorned  with  stupendous 
embankments  of  granite,  we  beheld  it 
lined  with  palaces,  stately  buildings  and 
gardens ;  whilst  at  a  distance  arose  green 
cupolas,  and  the  lofty  spires  of  Greek 
churches,  covered  with  ducat-gold,  and 
glittering  in  the  sun.  Immediately  be- 
fore us  extended  the  magnificent  railing 
of  the  Summer-Garden,  with  its  colunms 
and  vases  of  granite :  a  matchless  work 
of  imperial  taste  and  splendor. 

*^  In  the  capacious  streets  of  this  mar- 
vellous city,  we  passed  through  crowds  of 
carriages,  drawn  by  four  horses  at  length, 
and  a  variety  of  rich  equipages,  and  of 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  in 
their  various  and  motley  costume.  The 
Cossacks  have  a  curious  appearance  upon 
their  little  shabby  horses,  which  have  the 
reputation,  however,  of  being  remarkably 
fleet  and  hardy.  Their  riders  hold  their 
spears,  which  are  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
feet  long,  vertically  resting  upon  their 
stirrups. 

^  At  the  Governor's  we  were  question- 
ed by  the  officer  upon  duty,  as  to  our 
motives  in  travelling,  names,  &c.  kc.  A 
description  of  his  room  will  serve  to  give 
a  general  idea  of  the  arrangements  which 
constantly  occur  in  the  Russian  houses. 
The  apartment  was  divided  by  a  partition 
of  wood,  about  three-fourths  of  the  height 
of  the  room,  indented  at  the  top,  and  or^ 
namented  with  little  crescents;  behind 
this  screen  was  his  bed ;  and  in  a  comer 
suspended  near  the  top  of  the  ceiling, 
was  the  framed  and  glazed  picture  of  his 
favorite  saint,  before  which  a  lamp  was 
burning.  This  economy  of  space  gave 
him  the  convenience  of  two  rooms. 

^'  Our  hotel  was  upon  a  scale  with  all 
the  surrounding  objects,  and  very  crowd- 
ed. It  was  with  difficulty  that  we  oh. 
tained  two  uncomfortable  rooms,  which 
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accordiog  to  the  enitom  of  the  pkee,  we 
were  obliged  to  bixe  for  a  week.  One  of 
these  was  divided  as  I  have  described, 
and  afforded  a  place  to  sleep  in  for  the 
S3rvant.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
a  complete  crust  of  our  old  tormentors, 
the  flies,  which  in  Russia,  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  are  little  inferior  to  the 
plague  of  Egypt.  After  discharging  the 
dust  of  Finland,  in  a  copious  ablution, 
and  partaking  of  a  good  dinner,  I  sallied 
forth. 

*' After  hesitating  sometime,  amidst 
such  a  blaze  of  novel  magnificence,  to 
determine  what  object  I  should  first  in- 
vestigate, I  resolved  to  present  myself  at 
the  base  of  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great. 
All  the  world  has  heard  of  this  colossal 
compliment,  paid  by  the  genius  of  Falco- 
net to  the  memory  of  that  wonderful 
man,  who  elevated  Muscovy  to  the  rank 
of  an  European  empire.  The  horse,  in 
the  act  of  ascending  the  scclivity  of  an 
immense  rock,  is  intended  to  illustrate 
the  difiiculties  which  Peter  had  to  encoun- 
ter, in  civilizing  his  unenlightened  peo- 
ple* A  gentleman,  who  saw  this  work 
in  Carelia  before  its  removal,  describes 
it  as  40  feet  long,  22  broad,  and  20  high. 
It  is  granile,  and  has  a  mixture  of  white, 
Uack  and  gray  coloring.  In  six  months 
the  rock  was  removed  from  its  native  bed 
to  the  spot  where  it  now  stands,  by  land 
and  water,  a  distance  of  41,250  English 
feet,  and  cost  524,610  roubles. 

^I  was  much  struck  with  the  prodig- 
idns  length  and  breadth  of  the  streets, 
and  with  the  magnitude  and  magnificence 
of  the  houses  ^  which  are  built  in  the 
Italian  style  of  architecture,  of  brick 
stuccoed,  and  stained  to  resemble  stone. 
They  are  mostly  of  four  stories,  including 
the  basement,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
a  large  gateway:  the  roof  slopes  very 
gently,  and  is  formed  of  sheets  of  cast- 
iron  or  copper,  painted  red  or  green ;  and 
behind  is  a  great  yard,  containing  the 
out-houses  and  ice-houses,  and  inmiense 
stores  of  wood.    The  vast  number  also, 


of  chariots,  each  drawn  by  four  horses, 
the  leaders  at  a  great  distancel£roa>  the 
shaft-horses,  very  much  augme4^(||the 
effect.  The  postillion  is  always  a 
little  boy,  habited  in  a  round  hat,  and  a 
long»  coarse  coat,  generally  brown,  fas- 
tened round  the  middle  by  a  red  sash, 
mounted  on  the  off-horse,  and  carrying  a 
whip  in  his  left  hand.  The  little  fellow 
is  very  skillful  and  careful;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  hear  him,  whenever  he  turns 
a  comer,  or  sees  any  one  in  the  road  be- 
fore him,  exclaim,  or  rather  very  musi- 
cally sing :  Paddee  !  paddu  !  paddee  /" 

"  Petersburgh  is  worthy  of  being  the 
capital  of  an  empire  as  large  as  half 
Asia,  and  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
Europe.  Its  boundaries  measure  about 
20  English  miles ;  and  the  vast  space  of 
its  streets  and  areas  will  even  give  it  a 
superiority  over  every  other  European 
capital:  but  its  principal  beauty  arises 
from  its  being  th%  result  of  one  nd^Uy  cis- 
stgncTm 

*^  What  death  prevented  Peter  from  com- 
pleting, successive  sovereigns,  and  par- 
ticularly Catherine  II.,  with  great  taste, 
have  nearly  accomplished.  At  the  nod 
of  a  sovereign  a  temple  of  ice  rears  its 
chrystal  front,  or  a  rocky  mountain  floats 
upon  the  deep.  At  Petersburgh  there  is 
no  public  to  consult :  the  public  buildings 
are  therefore  the  result  of  one  man's  will. 

*<  Petersburgh  is  divided  into  three 
grand  sections,  by  the  Neva,  and  a 
branch  of  it  called  the  Little  Neva,  which 
issues  from  the  Ladoga  Lake,  and  di^ 
embogues  in  the  Gulf  of  Cronstadt  This 
division  resembles  that  of  Paris  by  the 
Seine.  The  first  section  is  called  the  Ad- 
miralty Quarter,  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  and  comprises  the  lar- 
gest and  most  superb  position  of  the  city, 
and  is  the  residence  of  the  Imperial  fami- 
ly, the  nobility,  a  principal  part  of  the 
merchants  and  gentry,  and  nearly  all 
the  trading  community.  It  is  formed 
into  islands,  by  the  Moika,  Fontanka, 
Eatarina  and  Nikola  canals." 
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^^i  .  WESTERN  INDIANS. 

s"mo<H!hntinuedfrom  page  570. 

"tttf^ftfg  crossed  the  Missouri,  May 
16tli,  1846,  to  the  Agency,  ahout  tea 
o'clock  on  Saturday,  the  17th,  the  Indians 
made  their  appearance,  the  Omahas  ar- 
riving first,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty. 
They  were  headed  by  several  of  their 
chiefs :  but  Biff  Elk,  their  principal  chief 
and  orator,  and  in  whose  wisdom  and  sa- 
gacity they  place  great  reliance,  especial- 
ly  in  their  dealings  with  the  white  men, 
was  absent)  together  with  his  son. 

Immediatelv  upon  their  entrance  the 
Indians  seated  themselves  in  a  circle  on 
the  floor,  and  began  to  refresh  themselves 
by  smoking,  inhaling  the  fumes,  and  ex- 
pelling them  through  their  nostrils,  nntil 
we  were  almost  suffocated. 

We  were  introduced  by  Major  Bean, 
who  opened  the  council  by  stating  the 
object  of  our  visit,  and  endeavouring  to 
present  our  plans  in  as  favorable  a  light 
as  possible. 

An  opportunity  being  then  given  us  to 
speak,  we  told  them  that  they  had  many 
friends  among  the  whit%  people,  who  de- 
sired their  welfare.     That  we  had  been 
sent  by  them  to  the  Omahas,  and  to  ascer- 
tain what  wore  their  feelii^gs,  in  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  a  mission  and 
missionary  schools  among  them.    That 
the  Great  Spirit  had  given  the  white  men 
a  book,  which  told  them  how  to  live  so 
as  to  obtain  his  favour  and  blessinsf,  and 
wished  them  to  send  that  book  to  all  oth- 
er tribes  and  people,  and  teach  them  also 
to  read  it.    Now  we  had  come  to  the 
Omahas  with  the  oflfer  to  instruct  them 
and  their  children  in  these  things,  and  to 
train  up  their  children  in  the  ways  of  the 
white  men.     We  told  them  that  some  of 
them  had  been  left  at  the  Iowa  mission, 
and  had  seen  the  preparations  there  made 
for  the  education  of  the  Iowa  children. 
That    it    was  necessary  their   children 
should  be  trained  up  in  the  same  wav  we 
intended  to  train  up  the  children  of  the 
lowas,  otherwise  they  would  forever  re- 
main in  their  present  condition,  or  sink 
to  destruction.    Our  object  was  not  to 
make  money  out  of  them,  nor  to  get  their 
lands,  neither  did  we  wish  them  to  expect 
us  to  clothe  and  feed  them,  or  load  tnem 
with  presents.     We  wished  to  enlighten 
their  minds,  that  their  hearts  might  be 
disposed,  and  their  hands  able  to  labour, 
thdt  the  comfortSi  which  they  saw  in  the 


possession  of  the  whites,  might  be  theiis 
also.  The  white  men,  and  many  other 
nations,  had  once  been  in  the  same  situa- 
tion with  themselves ;  but,  following  the 
directions  of  the  Great  Spirit,  in  the  book 
which  he  had  given  them,  they  had  be- 
come great  and  powerful.  That  the  same 
thing  had  greatly  elevated  the  Shawnese, 
the  Cberokees  and  Choctaws,  and,  they 
would  find,  would  be  sufficient  to  make 
them  also  wise,  and  good,  and  happy; 
for  God  intended  the  Bible  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  red  man,  as  well  as  for 
the  white  man. 

Speeches  of  the  Indians. — End  of  the  Meet" 

ing. 

The  first  chief  who  spoke  in  reply,  was 
an  old  man,  very  respectable  in  his  ap- 
pearance, and  evidently  the  highest  in  au- 
thority of  those  present.    After  shaking 
hands  with  the  Agent,  and  with  ourselves, 
with  great  cordiality,  he  said,  "We  are 
glad  to  see  our  friends.    As  Big  Elk,  my 
friend,  with  whom  we  always  advise,  is 
not  here,  I  must  speak  for  myself,  though 
I  have  not  much  to  say.    Our  Father  (the 
Agent)  is  alone  here,  and  needs  more 
help,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  others  come  to 
his  assistance.    Our  friend  from  the  Iowa 
Point,  (Mr.  Irvin,)  promised  last  wbter 
to  send  us  a  teacher,  and  we  are  glad 
that  he  has  done  so.    [See  Missionary 
Chronicle,  p.  101.]    I  am  glad  to  hear 
of  the  lower  Indians  having  missionaries 
and  teachers,  and  it  will  make  us  happy  to 
be  as  they  are.      We  wish  to  do  as  yoa 
tell  us  to  do,  (addressing  the  Agent,)  in 
regard  to  encouraging  missionaries,  and 
so  do  all  these  younff  men.     All  white 
men  eat  the  same  kind  of  food,  and  they 
have  enough,  and  they  all  travel  in  the 
same  road.    We  womd  like  oar  children 
to  do  so,  and  I  would  like  to  do  ao  my- 
self.   I  am  glad  you  have  come  to  assist 
us  and  our  Agent.    I  feared  our  friend  at 
Iowa  would  not  do  as  he  had  promised, 
and  send  us  a  teacher ;  but  now  I  find 
that  he  spoke  the  truth. 

"The  President  gave  me  a  medal 
when  I  was  in  Washington,  but  when  I 
wear  it  I  do  not  feel  any  better  than  my 
young  men.  I  am  old,  but  I  want  my 
children  to  learn  before  I  leave  the  world. 
What  I  have  heard  has  gone  into  my  ear, 
but  it  will  not  go  out  at  the  other  ear : 
it  will  remain  in  my  head.  My  friend. 
Big  Elk,  will  hear  about  it,  and  do  what 
is  best.'' 
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The  next  speaker  said,  **  I  am  old,  and 
have  heard  what  oar  father  has  told  as 
about  endeavoring  to  follow  the  ways  of 
the  white  man,  but  I  have  not  done  it.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  what  you  are  willing  to 
do  for  our  children.  I  am  glad  that  yoa 
have  come.  We  are  all  glad.  Our  fath- 
er has  done  all  he  can  for  us,  and  we  are 
glad  he  will  have  assistance,  tf  you 
should  come  to  live  among  us,  and  teach 
us,  I  will  see  you  but  a  few  times  before  I 
die,  perhaps  once  or  twice,  I  am  so  old. 
But  if  you  can  do  good  to  our  children, 
it  will  make  me  happy." 

White  Horse  then  spoke:  ^'I  have 
beard  what  you  say,  and  it  is  good. 
When  we  heard  that  you  had  come  and 
wished  to  talk  with  us,  the  wind  was 
blowing  hard,  and  the  clouds  of  dust  were 
flymg ;  but  when  we  came  here,  the  wind 
ceased  to  blow,  all  was  calm  and  sun- 
shine, and  the  Great  Spirit  seemed  to  be 
pleased.  We  would  often  have  died,  we 
would  have  often  starved  to  death,  if  it 
had  DOt  been  for  our  father.  We  are 
glad  he  is  about  to  have  help.  All  our 
youDff  men  ought  to  rise  up  and  thank 
you  for  what  you  say  and  promise  to  do, 
tor  we  are  fflad  and  ought  to  fael  so. 
Our  father  helped  us  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  has  helped  us  ever  since.  It  seems 
that  our  father  knows  when  we  are  about 
to  die,  and  comes  to  raise  us  up.  Big 
Elk  and  our  father  only  have  helped  our 
nation,  but  when  you  come  there  will  be 
three  to  help  us.  I  am  sorry  Elk  is  not 
here.  If  he  were  he  would  thank  you. 
We  have  come  from  a  distance  to  live 
near  our  father  and  other  nations,  and  will 
remain  here  until  we  are  forced  to  leave. 
As  Elk  is  our  dependance  in  council,  and 
I  make  too  much  noise^  I  will  not  say 
any  thing  more." 

A  chief  called  « The  Thief,"  said, 
**  The  young  men  should  thank  you.  We 
have  looked  for  a  teacher  for  many  years, 
and  we  are  now  glad  that  you  have 
come.  Our  children  ouffht  to  go  to' 
school,  but  I  may  not  be  able  to  get  them 
to  go.  Two  of  the  four  children  whom 
we  promised  to  send  to  our  friend  at 
Iowa  to  be  instructed,  have  died  of  hun- 
ger. Our  nation  sometimes  forgets  the 
words  of  our  father,  but  I  do  not.  If  my 
own  father  were  to  come  back  to  the 
world,  I  would  listen  more  to  our  father's 
words  than  to  what  he  would  say." 

A  tall,  gaunt  Indian,  exceedingly  ugly, 
with  his  face  painted  black,  and  covered 


with  perspiration  from  over^exertim  in 
smoking  as  he  sat  on  the  floor,  then 
Sprang  to  his  feet.  After  giving  us  a 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  he  began  with 
violent  gesticulation,  **  I  did  not  expect 
to  see  you.  Look  at  me,  and  see  what 
kind  of  a  fellow  I  am.    The  President 

E remised  to  send  us  a  teacher,  and  we 
ave  been  looking  for  him  for  a  long 
time,  but  he  has  never  come.    We  are 

roor  and  want  the  help  of  a  missionary, 
observe  that  our  father  changes  his 
t^lothes  every  few  days,  and  I  wish  I 
could  do  so  I  but  I  cannot.  I  promised 
to  send  one  child  to  the  missionary 
teacher  at  Iowa,  but  he  has  died  of  hun« 
ffer.  We  would  have  been  still  and  si- 
lent in  death  had  it  not  been  for  our 
father.  We  suffered  with  hunger,  and 
had  to  dig  up  roots  and  eat  them,  and 
they  were  good.  But  our  father  helped 
us,  and  we  are  alive.  We  will  be  ^ad 
to  have  you  come,  whether  we  eat  roots 
or  not.  We  have  dug  and  prepared  the 
ground,  but  we  are  so  poor  we  have  no 
seed  to  plant.  Your  coming  has  calmed 
the  weather ;  it  has  waked  us  up." 

The  last  speaker,  a  young  man  of  in- 
teresting appearance,  said,  *' I  never  saw 
a  man  nke  our  father,  and  I  am  afraid 
you  will  not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  him 
m  helping  us.  But  I  cannot  speak  loud, 
lest  I  die,  or  go  crazy,  because  there  is 
nothing  in  my  stomach.  We  have  had 
a  dark  time.  The  clouds  came  down 
near  to  my  head,  and  pressed  me  down  j 
but  now  they  are  blowing  away." 

We  thanked  them  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  received  us,  and  replied 
to  our  propositions.  We  then  told  them 
that  it  would  be  sometime  before  we 
could  get  an  answer  from  our  friends  in 
the  East,  and  begin  a  missionary  estab- 
lishment among  Uiem ;  but  in  the  mean- 
while, we  would  like  them  to  send  twelve 
of  their  children  to  the  Iowa  school,  as 
some  good  people   in  New  York  had 

! promised  to  send  us  clothing  and  food 
or  them,  so  that  it  would  be  in  our  power 
to  take  good  care  of  them.  After  fuUy 
explaining  our  mode  of  operations,  and 
again  telhng  them  that  we  aid  not  come 
to  feed  and  clothe  the  nation,  but  to  in- 
struct the  children  and  teach  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  we  said  we  would  leave 
this  matter  with  them  and  the  Agent  to 
decide,  according  to  their  own  wisdom 
and  choice. 

ToM  condudid*^ 
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Commereial  and  AgrleiiltiiraL 

JEngH^h  Commerce  and  Agricuhwe  in  the 
iasi  Ind&eij  vAih  hints  for  American 
Farmers  J  from  a  letter  by  Henry  T,  John- 
tony  to  the  National  Institute  at  Washing^ 
/cm,  dated  Hong^-Kong^  Chinay  April  18, 
1846. 

Sugar. — Sugrarcane  is  cultivated  in 
Bengal,  Madras,  Ceylon,  the  Malacca 
settlements,  Siaon,  Burmah,  Cochin  China, 
Java,  Laconia,  Manritius,  Bourbon,  and 
finally  everywhere  within  the  tropical 
East.  The  cultivation  has  surprisingly 
entended  in  Bengal  within  the  last  five 
years,  and  since  1843  in  Province  Welles- 
ley,  (in  Malacca  Strait),  Ceylon,  and  Ma- 
dras, particularly  the  last.  In  the  Prov- 
ince Wellesley  planters  have  entered 
largely  into  the  speculation  of  sugar- 
growing  within  the  last  y^^y  the  East 
India  Company  having  offered  ^reat  fa- 
cilities in  the  shape  of  cheap  lands.  They 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  Chinese  la- 
borers at  very  low  rates^  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  cultivation  and  growth 
of  sugar  in  that  country.    Their  pros- 

Iiects  are  said  to  be  very  good,  as  the 
and  is  very  rich,  and  they  are  near  the 
seacoast,  but  the  country  is  overrun  with 
elephants,  tigers,  and  other  vermin. 
There  are  also  a  few  estates  in  Penang 
and  Singapore  island. 

The  qualities  of  British  Indian  sugars 
are  much  better  than  formerly,  as  capi- 
talists have  erected  large  refineries  and 
boiling-houses  with  all  the  latest  im- 
provements. In  Bengal  and  Madras,  and 
some  parts  of  Bombay,  they  purchase  the 
raw  sugar  or  the  cane  from  the  cultiva- 
tors, and  grind  and  manufacture  it  into 
the  different  qualities  to  suit  the  English 
markets.  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  Eng-. 
Ush  in  India  in  a  few  years  will  be  able 
to  sell  their  sugars  in  England  at  four 
cents  a  pound  with  a  good  profit,  as  la- 
bor is  very  low  and  living  cheap.  The 
estates  in  Ceylon  are  only  sufficient  to 
supply  the  demand  for  that  island. 

The  cultivation  is  also  much  extending 
in  Luconia,  under  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, who  are  offering  facilities  to  capi- 
talists to  grow  the  cane.  Land  is  sold 
cheap,  labor  is  low,  and  living  very  mod- 
erate. The  only  drawback  is  the  want 
of  roads  and  partial  insecurity  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Most  of  the  Manilla  sugar 
goes  to  England,  New  South  Wales,  and 
the  British  possessions  in  that  quarter. 
Many  cargoes  of  the   Sifim  sugar  are 


shipped  to  Bombay,  the   Persisn  Gulf, 
and  the  Red  Sea,  snd  much  of  it  goes  to 
China.     The  sugar  of  Java  goes  princi* 
pally  to  Holland,  some  to  England,  and  a 
few  cargoes  to  America  and  ^ew  South 
Wales.     That  of  Cochin  China  and  Bur- 
mah finds  its  way  to  China  or  Bengal, 
where  it  is  re-mannfactured.    The  Mau- 
ritius sugars  are  of  very  strong  quality, 
and  almost  entirely  consumed  by  the  En- 
glish refiners.    The  Chinese  sugars  are 
principally  brought  to  Canton  from  the 
islands  of  Formosa  and  Honan,  and  the 
province  of  Fukein.     The  consumptioi 
m  China  is  very  great,  but  it  may  often 
be  bought  in  Canton  for  $3.50  to  $7.50 
per  cwt.    The  latter  price  is  for  Canton 
refined  or  rock   candy,  which  is   of  a 
strong   quality.    If  the  cost   of  freight 
were  not  so  high  it  would  leave  a  fair 
margin  or  profit  for  shipping  to  England 
and  America.     The  sugars  of  Bourbon 
are  shipped  to  Prance.    The  cultivation 
of  sugar  is  not  at  present  extending  in 
Java,  from  the  most  of  the  lands  suscep- 
tible of  cultivation  being  already  under 
culture,  and  from  the  monopolising,  sel- 
fish policy  of  the  Dutch. 

Tobacco, — This  article  is  of  universal 
consumption  in  the  East,  and  is  ffrown 
in  all  the  islands,  and  in  China,  India, 
and  other  countries  eastward  of  the  Cape. 
The  best  quality  is  eprown  in  Manilla  and 
Persia.  The  Manilla  is  sold  entirely  in 
the  shape  of  cheroots,  and  it  has  the  com- 
plete monopoly  of  the  Eastern  market 
among  Europeans  and  their  descendants. 
The  Persian  is  principally  sold  among 
the  Arabs  of  Arabia,  the  Red  Sea,  Egypt, 
and  Judea.  It  is  of  very  fine  quality. 
An  account  of  the  cultivation  and  prepa- 
tion  may  be  seen  in  Porter*s  Tropical 
Agriculturist.  The  tobacco  of  Trinchin- 
opoly,  in  Madras,  is  also  very  fair,  and  is 
much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  che- 
roots, the  consumption  of  which  in  large 
among  certain  classes  in  the  IVesiden- 
cies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  and  the 
island  of  Ceylon.  The  tobacco  of  Java 
is  not  so  good  in  quality,  and  the  con- 
sumption principally  confined  to  that 
country  and  to  a  small  extent  in  China. 
The  tobacco  of  China  is>of  very  inferior 
quality,  very  weak,  and  of  unpleasant  fla- 
vor. Tobacco  is  used  throughout  the 
east  in  combination  with  the  areca  not, 
betel  leaf,  and  other  stimulating  articles, 
as  a  masticatory.  They  are  ten  times 
filthier  than  tobacco  chewers. 
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Mach  of  the  tobacco  of  Java  goes  to 
Holland  in  Baskets.  The  Burmese  to* 
bacco  is  of  very  good  quality. 

Coffee, — This  article  is  not  cultivated 

by  us,  as  all  our  lands  are  subject  to  the 

▼isitation  of  frost,  which  speedily  kills 

the  tree.     The  cultivation  of  coffee  is  not 

extending  in  Java,  but  it  is  in  Luconia 

and  Sumatra.    The  coflee  of.  Sumatra  is 

not  first-rate,  from  the  bad  preparation  ; 

\  that  of  Luconia  is  among  the  best.     The 

^  cultivation  of  coffee  is  very  fast  extend- 

I  ing  just  now  in  the  Madras  territory,  on 

account  of  the  lowering  of  the  duties  in 

England,  which  is  bringing  it  into  con- 

samption ;  but  the  quality  is  very  poor, 

from  the  ignorance  of  the  natives. 

But  the  greatest  field  which  has  been 
opened  for  the  cultivation  of  cofilee  for 
the  last  ten  years  is  undoubtedly  the  fine 
cool  mountain  lands  of  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon. The  Government,  to  induce  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  article,  in  1839  sold  the 
land  in  fee  simple,  with  a  good  title,  for 
5s.  sterling  per  acre.  It  had  previously 
been  tried  in  various  localities  and  proved 
soccessful.  Such  was  the  demand  for 
these  lands  after  1841.  that  the  Govern- 
ment afterwards  raisea  the  price  to  JBI 
an  acre,  and  finally  to  JS2  in  1844. 

No  country  is  better  situated  for  the 
cultivation  of  coffee  than  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  as  respects  soil  and  climate. 
Thev  have  also  great  fietcilities  in  procnr- 
inff  hiborers  from  the  Malabar  coast,  at 
7a.  sterling  per  dav.  The  Government 
is  safe;  but,  like  all  other  English  colo* 
Dies,  very  expensive.  Ceylon  is  one  of 
the  few  colonies  which  pays  its  entire  ex- 
penses,  civil  and  military,  and  is  no  bur- 
then to  the  mother  country. 

There  are  not  far  from  five  or  six  hun- 
dred estates  at  the  present  time  in  the  in- 
terior of  Ceylon,  naving  not  far  from 
j63,000,000  invested  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  commodity.    The  quality  is  very  su- 
perior, and  I  have  seen   it  sold  in  the 
island  for  a  higher  price  than  Mocha. — 
The  yield  of  the  trees  is  also  very  heavy ; 
often  producing  six,  seven,  and  eight  lbs. 
a  tree ;  and  always,  in  good  situations,  an 
\  average  of  three  lbs.  on  the  whole  es- 
\  tate's  crop.    Eight   hundred   trees   are 
\  planted  to  the  acre.    The  exportation  to 
I  England  in  1846  will  be  vtrj  large,  as 
[  most  of  the  estates  vriil  be  in  full  b^ing 
I  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


I 

i 

I 

I 


I      Many  are  the  fortunes  individuals  made 
I  m  Ceylon,  during  those  years  in  which 


we  experienc^id  such  great  commercial 
and  financial  difficulties  in  England  and 
America.  The  whole  business  has  sprung 
up  since  1837,  and  generally  on  solid  ba- 
sis, being  the  investments  of  military  and 
civil  officers,  and  English  and  India  capi- 
talists. The  rage  for  land  is  at  present 
very  great,  and  doubtless  the  conse- 
quence will  be  an  over-production  and 
great  fall  of  prices.  Those  persons  who 
have  estates  in  bearing  now  (for  the  tree 
comes  into  bearing  in  three  years)  are 
reaping  harvests  of  gold,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  great  prosperity  in  the  country 
and  extravagance  ofliving.  I  have  seen 
a  good  many  old  WestJndians  who  had 
come  out,  on  hearing  from  their  friends 
the  prospects  of  those  engaged  in  the 
business. 

Ceylon  ofllers  also  many  openings  for 
the  culture  of  the  cocoa  nut  and  sugar 
cane,  the  first  of  which  is  a  valuable  pro- 
duct, and  has  been  the  staple    of  the 
island  from  time  immemorial.  ^  Yet  the 
demand  is  very  great,  and  cocoa  nut  lands 
are  worth  at  the  Government  land  sales 
j£2  per  acre.    The  tree  comes  into  bear- 
ing in  seven  years,  and,  after  the  second 
year,  needs  no  further  attention.    A  smalt 
number  of  men  is  sufficient  to  keep  one 
hundred  acres  in  order.    The  cocoa  nuts 
are  sold  as  they  drop  from  the  tree  to 
the  Mahomedan  merchants  of  the  island, 
or  broken,  and  the  kernel  taken  out  after 
it  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  few 
days,  and  sold  to  the  English  merchants, 
who  have  large  mills   in  Columbo  for 
making  the  oil,  for  shipment  to  India  and 
England.    It  is  used  in  England  for  can- 
dles, and  in  India  for  burning,  cooking, 
and  so  forth.    Arrack  is   manufactured 
from   the  spatha  of  the  flower  before 
bursting,  by  tapping  it  and  suspending  aa 
earthen  pot  over  night  at  the  incision^ 
It  is  then  fermented,  and  afterwards  dis- 
tilled, in  the  small  distilleries  which  line 
the  whole  coast  of  Ceylon  for  500  miles, 
for  the  entire  seashore  of  Ceylon  is  belt- 
ed with  these  useful  trees.    The  fibrous 
covering  of  the  nut  is  taken  off  for  mak- 
ing "  coir  rope,"  which  is  used  through- 
out the  East  in  the  ringing  of  vessels, 
and  for  every  purpose  mr  which  rope  is 
wanted.    It  forms  a  large  article  of  ex* 
port  to  England  and  India,  and  is  aflbrd- 
ed  at  very  low  prices.    The^  cocoa  nut 
tree  is  likewise  used  for  making  canoes, 
houses,  and  for  various  other  Important 
purposes.  i 
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ELIJAH  RESTORING   THE  WIDOW'S   SON. 


Among  all  the  remarkable  ani  sublime 
I  chBraclera  depicted  in  the  'Socred  Serip- 
E  tores,  this  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
!  peculiar.  How  unlike  anything  vre  find 
\  presented  in  other  hooka,  how   totally 

>  different  a  man  from  all,  even  the  most 
)  exalted,  of  which  we  have  any  history, 
i  description  or  hint  in  the  records  or  the 
,  poetry  of  other  lands  or  ages !    There  is^ 

one  with  nhoni  it  seems  passible 
I  to  bring  Elijah  into  comparison,  unless 
I  for  the  purpose  of  showing  a  strong  con- 

>  trast. 

Unlike  most  of  the  other  remarkable 
I  persoDages  of  the  Bible,  he  led  a  life  of 
I  almost  unintermitted  persecution  nod 
l  danger.  His  friends  were  few,  and  his 
[  foes  numerous  and  powerful :  yet  he  gen- 
■  erally  displayed  a  high  trust  in  God,  and 
t  perfect  submission  to  his  will,  which 
»  render  his  example  one  of  the  most  io- 
)  structive  and  encouraging  to  a  man  in 
,  affliction. 

If  we  take  up  the  various  scenes  in  hia 
I  life  in  succession,  and  give  to  each  a  par* 
I  ticular  and  deliberate  conaideration,  until 
I  we  distinctly  apprehend  the  circumstau- 
I  ces  whicli  surrounded  him,  we  cannot 
[  fail  to  feel  a  high  admiration  of  his  cha- 
'  racter,  and  to  rise  from  the  task  with  a 
[  salutary  lesson.    In  the  case   which  is 


represented  in  our  print,  we  find  the  pn- 
phet  a  fagitire  from  the  vengetDce  of 
Ahab,  one  of  the  worst  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,  and  from  the  more  terrible  hitnd 
of  the  blood-thirsty  Jezttbel.  We  tnce 
him  lo  the  obscure  and  narrow  ebunlwr 
of  the  poor  widow  of  Sarepta,  to  wbieb  ! 
he  was  driven  by  hia  sufferings  from  tlig 
dronght,  which  he  had  foretold ;  and  ^ 
poverty  of  everything  aronnd  him  ii 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  snperictilj, 
the  sublimity  of  hia  character,  and  Uk 
magnitude  of  the  objects  to  which  bent 
devoted. 

We  are  too  oflen  inclined  to  think  thit 
weakness,    obscurity   or  adversity,  tb* 
contempt  or  opposition  of  the  prosperoDi 
and  powerful,  must  necessarily  ovetthro" 
independence  of  mind,  and  destroy  the } 
ability  to   perform    deeds  which,  nodtt  i 
other  clrcnmalanceB,  ought  to  be  perfonD- 
ed.     Duties  are  sometimes  decliaed.wJth  \ 
aach  an  apology.     How  salutary  '■  tbt  \ 
reproof  we  receive  from  the  example  of  | 
Elijah.    His  conrage  was  unshsken,  even 
while  shaiing  the  widow's  cruse  and  bu- 
rel  of  meal,  which  were  replenished  da; 
by  day.    And  if  we  as  habituslly  hni 
with  a  proper  sense  of  dependance  on 
God,  we  ought  aa  confidently  meet  eveif 
danger  and  surmount  every  obsuele. 

-+ 
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A  MEXICAN   COTTAGE. 


This  ii  one  of  the  nnmerona  forma  ia 
which  our  Sonthem  neighbon  conttruct 
the  slight  hsbitalionfl,  which  ahelter  th«m 
from  the  heat  and  rain  of  their  w  arm  and 
often  .hot  cUmates.  The  long  and  feath- 
M7;^lia§e  of  the  palms,  the  frail  tene- 
mtmft)eeM'  the  hammock  ennng  nnder 
the  Ihftd^of  the  roof,  all  give  intimationa 
of  the  lux  J~jMce,  warmth  and  indolence 
of  ^tropical  region. 

Th«  Dtility  of  the'  f^ms,  in  their  nn- 
meroQB  speclea,  ia  more  extenaive  and 
inapottatft  to  man7  branchea  of  the  hnman 
family,  than  many  an  nntrarelled  and 
nnread  person  can  have  any  adequate 
GODCeption  of.  Tbooaanda  and  milliona 
of  our  fellowmen  are  this  day  feeding  on 
their  rariouB  fraita,  dressed  with  fabrics 
more  or  less  formed  of  its  fibres,  and 
dosing  under  theic  shadow,  auspended  ia 
hammocka  made  of  the  aame  materiaL 

But  we  need  not  envy  the  mildneas  of 
the  winters,  or  the  facility  of  procuring 
food,  BO  chanicteriatic  of  the  Palm  re- 
gions, both  in  the  new  or  in  the  old  con- 
tinent. The  absence  of  neceaaity  leaTea 
man  without  that  stimulus  necessary  to 
the  active,  powerful  and  systematic  em- 
ployment of  the  body  and  the  inind ;  and 


both  the  physical  and  inteDectaal  parts 
cf  the  being  are  usually  fonnd  ill-devel- 
oped.    National  character  and  condition 
are  afiected   by  the  same  causes;  and 
history  marha  the  tropical  regions  with 
die  brand  of  imbecility  aq^  low  stages  of 
civilixation.    This  is  not  neceesarily  the 
effect  of  snch  climates ;  and  we  may  con- 
fidently hope  to  see  hereafter  great  im-  ! 
provementa  introdnced  into  such  parts  < 
the  world,  as  soon  as  pure  Christianity  [ 
aball  prevail,  and  have  time  to  produce  ; 
Its  appropriate,  ita  necessary  results  upon 
society.    We  must  not  be  discoaragedi  ( 
or  anguT  upfavorably  of  the  future,  by  the  I 
failure  of  false  Christianity  to  bring  about  ? 
anch  happy  changes.    Ignorance,  super-  ) 
stition  and  idolatry  are  essentially  differ-  } 
rat  from  Chriatianity,  wherever,  or  how- 
ever many  centnriea,  they  may  have  as-  i 
anmed  her  name. 

A  traveller  in  Mexico  ia  satisfied  if  bs  I 
meets  a  reception  like  that  given  to  the  4 
man  in  onr  prinl,  who  has  a  seat  in  the  i 
open  air,  with  a  dish  of  tortillas,  or  ao 
other  simple  food,  set  before  him  by  a  J 
good-humored  attendant.  In  a  state  of  i 
Booiety  bat  little  better  in  most  respects  ' 
than  that  in  which  Cortez  fonnd  the  na-  f 
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tives.  The  country  people  of  Mexico 
are  generally  foand  in  a  state  of  semi- 
civilisation,  an  idea  of  which  may  be 
formed  by  a  glance  at  this  scene. 

We  scarcely  need  to  say,  that  the  sight 
of  a  Mexican  house,  at  the  present  time, 
must  naturally  awaken  some  painful  re- 
flections in  the  mind  of  the  philanthropic 
American.  Into  many  of  the  poor,  but 
hitherto  peaceful  and  happy  dwellings 
of  unoffending  families,  have  we,  their 
selfishi  passionate  and  rapacious  neigh- 
bors, lately  sent  alarm,  distress  and  deso- 
lation !  How  many  a  warm-hearted  man, 
whom  we  may  choose  to  depreciate  as  a 
ranchero,  or  a  semi-savage,  has  rashed 
from  a  little  thatched  cottage  like  this, 
and  left  a  poor  and  helpless  family  to 
suffer  and  mourn  over  his  loss !  For  our- 
selves we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the 
boasting  words  in  letters  we  now  and 
then  read  from  men  and  boys  in  our 
army,  will  give  us  many  painful  reflec- 
tions. Some  of  those  we  have  published, 
to  show  onr  readers  something  of  the 
spirit  and  effects  of  war.  We  wish  that 
onr  countrymen  would  cease  boasting  of 
their  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  and  content 
themselves  with  living,  acting,  speaking 
and  uniting  in  a  manner  becoming  men 
of  sense  and  Christians. 


Pebsons  appaeentlt  Drowned. — As 
everybody  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  treatment  of  such  cases,  which  do  not 
admit  of  the  delay  for  a  medical  attend- 
ant, we  publish  the  following : 

When  a  person  has  remained  more 
than  twenty  minutes  under  water,  the 
prospect  of  his  recovery  is  small ;  yet 
we  snould  not  too  soon  resign  the  un- 
happy object  to  his  fate,  but  try  every 
method  for  his  relief,  as  there  are  many 
well  attested  instances  of  the  recovery 
of  persons  to  life  and  health,  who  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  water  dead,  and  re- 
mained so  a  considerable  time  without 
showing  any  signs  of  life.  In  attempt- 
ing to  recover  persons  apparently  drown- 
ed, the  principal  intention  to  be  pursued 
is,  to  restore  natural  warmth,  upon  which 
all  the  vital  functions  depend,  and  to  ex- 
cite these  functions  by  the  application  of 


stimulants.  First  strip  him  of  his  wet 
clothes,  and  dry  him  well ;  when  he  is 
dried  lay  him  between  two  hot  blankets, 
and  renew  them  as  they  grow  cold.  Rub 
him  constantly  with  salt,  waim  ashes  or 
coarse  dry  clothes,  and  rub  on  his  wrists 
and  ankles  spirits  of  hartshorn,  and  fre- 
quently apply  bottles  or  bladders,  filled 
with  hot  water,  to  his  feet  and  armpits. 
— While  these  external  means  of  restore 
ing  hjeat  to  the  body  are  going  on,  you 
must  inflate  the  lungs  as  soon  as  possible 
with  a  pair  of  bellows,  by  inserting  the 
pipe  into  one  nostril,  while  the  other  and 
mouth  are  kept  closed  and  blowing  for- 
cibly ;  or  for  want  of  bellows,  you  may 
use  a  common  bag  and  pipe,  or  in  case  m 
necessity,  use  a  common  tobacco  pipe  or 
quill.  Some  person  should  blow  through 
the  pipe  into  one  nostril,  while  the  other 
and  mouth  are  closed  as  before. — ^Repeat 
this  process  for  a  half  an  hour  and  more. 
In  addition  to  this  method,  you  may  dip 
a  blanket  into  boiling  water,  wring  it  as 
dry  as  possible«  and  wrap  the  person  in 
it.  Repeat  this  every  15  or  20  minutes 
for  two  hours  or  more*  These  means 
ought  to  be  continued  for  two  or  three 
hours  at  least,  even  if  no  signs  of  life  ap- 
pear. When  signs  of  returning  life  are 
apparent,  the  friction  must  be  cpntisned, 
but  more  gently;  when  the  pa^im4'6an 
swallow,  he  must  take  some  wax<n  ilpirits ; 
when  he  is  pretty  well  recjgxred,  put 
him  into  bed  in  blankets,  thx  grve  him 
some  warm  spirits ;  if  his  feet  snould-be 
cold,  wrap  them  up  in  warm  flannA. — 
Selected. 


> 
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Swine. — It  appears  from  a  statistical 
table  recently  published,  that  there  are 
over  26,000,000  of  swine  in  the  United 
States,  which  consume  over  20,000,000 
bushels  of  com  annually.  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama,  raise  over  half  the 
crop  of  hogs.  The  United  States  grow 
more  swine  than  Russia,  Austria  and 
Great  Britain,  yet  those  countries  have 
a  population  of  over  120,000,000  people. 
Eight  of  our  Western  States,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  6,000,000,  have  as  many  swine 
as  Great  Britain,  France,  Prussia  and 
Bavaria.  The  estimated  annual  raloe  of 
the  hogs  in  the  United  States  is  $160,- 
000,000,  being  three  times  the  value  of 
the  entire  cotton  crop  of  1845. 

The  Evangelieal  Alliance  was  formed  in 
London  with  great  success. 
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Notes  of  TntTol*       : 

Csesarea,  in  P^estine,  fonnerly  called 
Strato's  Tower,  was  situated  on  the  east- 
em  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  had 
a  fine  harbor.  It  is  reckoned  to  be  thir- 
ty-six miles  south  of  Acre,  thirty  north 
of  Jafia^  and  sixty-two  north  east  of  Je- 
rusalem. Cesarea  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament.  Here  Kiug  Agrippa 
was  smitten,  for  neglecting  to  give  God 
the  glory,  when  flattered  by  the  people. 
Cornelius  the  centurion,  who  was  bap- 
tized by  Peter,  resided  here.  Acts  10. 
At  Gesarea,  the  prophet  Agabns  foretold 
to  the  apostle  Paul,  that  he  would  be 
bound  at  Jerusalem,  Acts  21:  10,  11. 
Paul  continued  two  years  prisoner  at 
Caesarea,  till  he  could  be  conveniently 
conducted  to  Rome,  because  he  had  ap- 
pealed to  Nero.  When  Ciesarea  is  named, 
as  a  city  of  Palestine,  without  the  addition 
of  Philippi,  we  suppose  this  Ci&sarea  to 
be  meant. 

'  Dr.  Clarke  did  not  visit  Cssarea ;  but 
viewing  it  from  off  the  coast,  he  says, 
^  By  daybreak  the  next  morning  we  were 
off  the  coast  of  Cssarea ;  and  so  near 
with  the  land  that  we  could  very  distinct- 
ly perceive  the  appearance  of  its  numer* 
ous  and  extensive  ruins.  The  remains 
of  this  city,  although  considerable,  have 
long  been  resorted  to  as  a  quarry,  when- 
ever building  materials  are  required  at 
Acre.  Djezzer  Padia  brought  from 
thence  the  columns  of  rare  and  beautiful 
marble,  as  well  as  the  other  ornaments 
of  bis  palace,  bath,  fountain,  and  mosque 
at  Acre.  The  place  at  present  is  only 
inhabited  by  jackals  and  beasts  of  prey. 
As  we  were  becalmed  during  the  night, 
we  heard  the  cries  of  these  animals  un- 
til daybreak.  Pococke  mentions  the  cu- 
rious fact  oi  the  existence  of  crocodiles 
in  the  rivers  of  Cssarea. 

Perhaps  there  has  not  been  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  an  example  of  any  city, 
that  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  rose  to 
such  an  extraordinary  height  of  splendor 
as  did  this  of  Cssarea,  tnat  exhibits  a 
more  awful  contrast  to  its  former  mag- 
nificence, by  the  present  desolate  appear- 
ance of  its  ruins,  ^ot  a  single  inhabi- 
tant remains.  Its  theatres,  once  resound- 
ing with  the  shouts  of  multitudes,  echo 
no  other  sound  than  the  nightly  cries  of 
animals  roaming  for  their  prey.  Of  its 
gorgous  palaces  and  temples,  enriched 
with  the  choicest  works  of  art,  and  deco- 
rated with  the  most  precious  marbles, 
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scarcely  a  trace  can  be  discerned.  With- 
in the  space  of  ten  years  after  laying  the 
foundation,  from  an  obscure  fortress,  it 
became  the  most  celebrated  and  flourish- 
ing city  in  all  Syria.  It  was  named 
Ccesarea  by  Herod,  m  honor  of  Augustus, 
and  dedicated  by  him  to  that  emperor, 
in  the  twenty-ei^hth  year  of  his  reign. 
Upon  this  occasion,  tiiat  the  ceremony 
might  be  rendered  illustrious,  by  a  de- 
cree of  profusion  unknown  in  any  former 
mstance,  Herod  assembled  the  most  skil- 
ful musicians  and  gladiators  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  solemnity  was 
to  be  renewed  every  fifth  year. 

But,  as  we  viewed  the  ruins  of  this 
memorable  city,  every  other  circum- 
stance respecting  its  history  was  absorbed 
in  the  consideration  that  we  were  actual- 
ly beholdins*  the  very  spot  where  the 
scholar  of  Tarsus,  after  two  years'  im- 
prisonment, made  that  eloquent  appeal, 
m  the  audience  of  the  King  of  Judea, 
which  must  ever  be  remembered  with 
piety  and  delight.  In  the  history  of  the 
noly  acts  of  the  apostles,  whether  we  re- 
e^ard  the  internal  evidence  of  the  narra- 
tive, or  the  interest  excited  by  a  story  so 
wonderfully  appealing  to  our  passions 
and  aflTections,  there  is  nothing  that  we 
call  to  mind  with  fuller  emotions  of  sub- 
limity and  satisfaction.  <  In  the  demon- 
stration of  the  spirit,  and  of  power,'  the 
mighty  advocate  for  the  christian  faith 
had  before  reasoned  of  righteousness, 
temperance  and  judgment  to  come,  till 
the  Koman  eovernor,  Felix,  trembled  as 
he  spoke.  Not  all  the  oratory  of  Tertul- 
lus,  nor  the  clamor  of  his  numerous  ad- 
versaries not  even  the  countenance  of  the 
most  profligate  of  tyrants,  availed  against 
the  firmness  and  intrepidity  of  the  oracle 
of  God.  The  judge  had  trembled  before 
his  prisoner ;  and  now  a  second  occasion 
offered,  in  which,  for  the  admiration  and 
triumph  of  the  christian  world,  one  of  its 
bitterest  persecutors,  and  a  Jew,  appeals, 
in  the  public  tribunal  of  a  large  and  pop- 
ulous city,  to  all  its  chiefs  and  rulers,  its 
governor  and  ito  king,  for  the  truth  of  his 
conversation,  founded  on  the  highest  evi- 
dence ;  delivered  in  the  most  fair,  open 
iukd  illustrious  manner." 

Ccsarea   Palestina  was    inhabited  by 
Jews,  heathen,  and    Samaritans;  hence 

5 arts  of  it  were  considered  unclean  by  the 
ews;  some  of  whom  would  not  pass 
over  certain  places;  others,  however, 
were  less  scrupulous.    Perpetual  contests 
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were  maintained  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Syrians,  or  the  Greeks  j  in  which 
many  thousand  persons  were  slain. 

The  Arab  interpreter  thinks  this  city 
was  first  named  Hazor,  Joshua  II  ,*  !• 
Rabbi  Abhu  says,  "  Cssarea  was  the 
daughter  of  Edom;  situated  among 
things  profane  ;  sh^  was  a  goad  Ho  Israel 
in  the  days  of  the  Grecians  ;  but  the  As- 
monean  family  overcame  her."  Herod 
the  Great  built  the  city  tohonot  the  name 
of  Cffisar,  and  adorned  it  with  the  most 
splendid  houses.  Over  against  the  mouth 
of  the  haven,  made  by  Herod,  was  the 
temple  of  Caesar,  oA  a  rising  ground,  a 
superb  structure ;  and  in  it  a  statute  of 
Caesar  the  emperor.  Here  was  also  a 
theatre,  a  forum,  &c.  all  of  white  stone, 
kc.    (Joseph,  de  Bell.  lib.  i.  cap.  13.) 

After  he  had  finished  rebuilding  the 
town,  Herod  dedicated  it  to  Augustus, 
and  procured  the  most  capable  workmen 
to  execute  the  medals  struck  on  the  oc- 
casion, so  that  these  are  of  considerable 
elegance.  The  port  was  called  SebaattiSj 
that  is  Augustus.  The  city  itself  was 
made  a  colony  by  Vespasian,  and  is  de- 
scribed on  its  medals  as,  oolonia  prima 
FLAViA  AUGUSTA  CJESAREA  j  Cssarea,  the 
first  colony  of  the  Flavian  (or  Vespasian) 
family. — Prot.  Unionist* 


Good  Manners  for  all  CLAssEs.^-Good 
manners,  and  courtesy  of  speech,  are  in* 
dispensable  for  the  practise  of  all  men, 
of  whatever  rank  or  station,  to  insure  the 
respect  and  good  will  of  others.  It  is 
altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  po- 
liteness and  the  rules  of  etiquette  are 
suited  to  the  affluent  and  highly-born 
alone.  There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why 
the  working  man,  the  small  shopkeeper, 
(  or  any  of  the  humbler  classes  should  not 
understand  and  practice  all  the  rules 
which  good  breeding  enjoins  as  correct- 
ly, and  with  equal  benefit,  as  the  most 
accomplished  gentleman.  Let  not  the 
artisan,  the  mechanic,  or  the  small  manu- 
iactnrer  smile  at  this  assertion.  The 
mistaken  notion  above  alluded  to  arises 
from  the  habit  of  confounding  etiquette 
with  ceremony  and  parade,  good  manners 
with  stifT  formality,  and  politeness  with 
deceit  and  falsehood.  Having  formed 
these  ideas,  the  man  in  humble  station, 
and  conscientious  withall,  is  frequently 
heard  to  exclaim,  **  What  have  I  to  do 
with  etiquette  1  What  is  politeness  to 
me  1    I  like  to  be  free  and  easy,  no  cere- 


monious fuss  for  me ;  I  don't  like  lo  say 
one  thing  and  mean  another.  1  leave 
that  to  the  gentry — to  the  aristocracy!" 
And  thus,  for  fear  of  being  thought  po- 
lite (and  by  their  false  reasoning,  insin- 
cere,) they  rush  into  the  extreme,  and 
become  rough,  coarse,  and  offensive. 

But  let  us  understand  the  meaning  of 
terms;  let  us  consider  that  good  man- 
ners are,  in  reality,  good  feeliags  mani- 
fested by  action ;  tiiat  politeness  is  the 
art  of  doing  everything  that  may  rire 
pleasure  and  comfort  to  others,  and  of 
avoiding  all  that  may  wound  or  annoy ; 
and  that  etiquette  is  merely  the  laws  ot 
rules  laid  down  to  teach  us  in  this  great 
art — the  art  of  pleasing — the  art  of  gain- 
ing the  good  will  of  mankind— the  art  of 
securing  our  own  happiness  bv  promo- 
ting the  happiness  of  others.  Ln  no  situ- 
ation of  life  is  the  cultivation  of  good 
feeling  and  the  practise  of  good  manners 
unimportant.  And  they  should  go  to- 
gether i  for  though,  from  good  feeling,  a 
man  may  be  disposed  to  perform  a  kind 
action  towards  another,  a  great  deal  de- 
pends on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  per- 
formed. A  favor  may  be  conferred  m  a 
way  to  make  it  appear  a  positive  insult. 
Thus  the  best  intentions  may  be  nega- 
tived, if  not  carried  out  in  a  kind,  con- 
siderate manner. — Selected* 


Bowing  and  other  SALimiTioifSd— It  is 
bad  taste  to  cnrtesy  In  the  street,  and  in 
equally  bad  taste  to  bow  stiffly.  A  sliebt 
bend  of  the  body,  at  the  same  time  that 
you  incline  the  head,  forms  the  most 
graceful  and  aflable  salutation. 

A  smile  is  natural  on  meeting  a  friend ; 
and  if  it  is  necessary  to  bow  coldly  to  an 
acquaintance,  it  is  quite  as  well  not  to 
bow  at  all. 

A  gentleman  should  always  lift  hu  bat 
entirely  from  his  head  on  saluting  a  lady 
— unless  he  does  this  his  salutation  d^ 
serves  no  return. 

Bows  should  be  mutual  and  made  at 
the  same  moment,  but  when  they  are  ana- 
▼oidably  otherwise,  the  lady  should  bow 
first  to  the  gentleman,  as  a  token  that 
she  permits  him  to  recognize  her.  If 
she  does  not  do  so,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
salute  her,  but  runs  the  risk  of  finding 
his  salutation  unanswered. 

Low  curtesies  are  now  entirely  obso- 
lete, unless  you  are  curtesying  to  a  very 
old  lady — ihien,  as  a  mavk  of  respect,  vou 
must  bend  lower  than  uaual«»Sefed€tf. 
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Account  of  the  Wreck  of  the  U.  S. 
Surreyiiig  Brinr  WaaUngton. 

FROK  HER  COMMANDER,  LIEUTENANT  HALL. 

[Sach  of  our  readers  as  are  not  famil- 
iar with  nautical  afiairS)  may  better  un- 
derstand the  following  description,  after 
referring  to  the  explanations  and  illustra- 
tions of  ships  and  navigation  given  in  the 
first  Volume  of  the  American  Penny 
Magazine,  pages  97,  121,  186,  490,  &c.] 

The  U.  S.  Surveying  brig  Washington, 
after  a  cruise  of  about  a  month  in  the 
Gulf  stream,  stood  in,  on  the  evening  of 
the  5th  inst.,  for  the  Capes  of  Virginia, 
the  wind  fresh  at  N.  E.  At  11  P.  M. 
made  the  light  on  Smith's  Island,  and 
steered  for  that  of  Gape  Henry,  which 
was  probably  obscured^  by  a  squall,  for 
when  she  hauled  up  for  it,  breakers  were 
discovered  ahead  and  close  aboard.  She 
wore  with  her  head  to  the  S.  E.  under 
double  reefed  topsails  and  reefed  course. 
It  was  necessary  to  carry  a  heavy  press 
of  sail  as  presenting  the  only  prospect  of 
escape  from  shipwreck,  the  coast  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Cape  Hatteras  Shoals  being 
close  under  the  lee,  and  a  heavy  current 
setting  the  vessel  on  the  latter.  By  day- 
light on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  gale 
had  increased  considerably,  and  a  verv 
heavy  sea  was  running ;  by  eight  o'clock 
it  blew  a  hurricane ;  all  sail  but  the  fore 
topsail,  unbonneted,  had  been  taken  in 
reluctantly,  or  split  and  torn  from  the 
yards,  the  lighter  spars  carried  away,  the 
lee  boats  torn  from  the  davits  by  the  sea. 
The  lead  showed  that  the  vessel  was 
drifting  on  shore,  and  but  little  prospect 
remained  of  saving  the  vessel  or  the  lives 
of  the  crew.  The  barometer  had  fallen 
a  degree  and  a  half  in  the  course  of  an 
hour,  and  now  stood  at  28  degrees. 

By  the  time  the  hurricane  had  reached 
its  height,  the  brig  lay  completely  on  her 
side,  the  bulwarks  immersed  in  the  wa- 
ter I  and  to  prevent  our  being  washed  or 
blown  overboard,  it  was  necessary  to 
cling  to  the  rigging.  The  sea  was  one 
sheet  of  foam  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  and  ran  fearfully  high,  breaking  in 
irregular  masses,  and  blown  on  board  by 
the  violence  of  the  wind,  constantly 
sweeping  the  deck  j  the  side  guns  were 
thrown  overboard ;  the  helm  was  put  up : 
she  refused  to  answer  it,  and  the  main 
mast  was  cut  away  i  in  its  fall  carrying 
with  it  the  head  of  the'  foremast,  the  fore 


and  topsail  yards,  etc.  Every  exertion 
was  made  to  clear  the  wreck,  and  the 
vessel  scudded  before  the  hurricane  to- 
wards the  shore  as  a  dernier  resort.  The 
anchors  had  been  prepared  for  letting  go, 
though  no  hope  was  entertained  that  the 
cables  would  hold  in  such  a  sea.  At  or 
about  meridian  the  helm  was  put  down, 
the  stream  anchor  was  let  goj  as  she 
rounded  to,  a  heavy  sea  broke  on  board, 
throwing  the  brig  completely  on  her 
beam  ends,  tearing  up  the  berth  deck, 
shifting  the  tanks,  ballast,  and  washinfi^ 
overboard  the  deck  cabin,  boats,  wheel, 
etc.,  and  nearly  every  soul  on  deck.  She 
righted  half  full  of  water,  an^  clinging  to 
the  fragments  of  the  wreck,  all  succeeded 
in  regaining  the  deck  except  her  lament- 
ed Commander  G.  M.  Bache,  and  ten  of 
the  crew,  whose  names  are  subjoined. 
The  pumps  were  manned,  the  foremast 
cut  away,  and  the  starboard  anchor  let 
go  ;  both  cables  veered  to  the  but  end. 

Fortunately  the  hurricane  somewhat 
abated,  and  her  drill  was  checked  by  the 
dragging  of  her  anchors.  The  breakers 
were  supposed  to  be  close  aboard,  and 
every  minute  was  expected  to  strike  and 
go  to  pieces.  Suddenly,  about  1  P.  M., 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  survivors,  the  wind 
shifted  off  shore  to  the  westward  and 
northward,  and  the  bri^  sailed  off  the 
land,  which  was  now  discovered  close 
aboard,  the  Light  House  on  Cape  Hatte- 
ras bearing  south.  In  that  situation  she 
rode  out  a  heavy  gale  bearing  from  the 
North  to  North-North- West  of  four  days 
duration.  The  crew  were  employed  in 
the  meantime  in  rigging  jury  masts  from 
the  very  few  spars  remaining  on  board. 
In  the  evening  of  the  12ch,  parted  the  ca- 
bles and  went  to  sea  under  the  jury 
masts;  the  next  day  spoke  the  brig  J. 
Peterson  of  New  York,  and  were  kindly 
supplied  with  an  anchor  and  some  spars ; 
the  day  following  obtained  from  the 
steamer  Palmetto  a  small  boat.*  On  the 
15th,  arrived  withiu  35  miles  of  Gape 
Henry,  when  the  wind  came  out  from  the 
N.  E.,  and  freshened  to  a  gale ;  stood 
out  to  ^en,  having  again  barely  escaped 
from  the  dangers  of  a  lee  shore. 

On  the  17tb,  spoke  the  Bremen  ship 
Albert,  and  while  endeavouring  to  obtain 
a  spar  and  sail  she  had  thrown  overboard 
(the  sea  running  too  high  to  lower  a 
boat),  the  Frigate  Constitution  hove  in 
sight  I  and,  in  falling  in  with  the  brig, 
rendered  every  assistance.    The  Wa^- 
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ington  was  taken  in  tow  bv  old  Ironsides, 
every  kindness  was  extended  by  Captain 
Percivai  and  the  officers  of  the  Frigate, 
that  would  contribute  to  the  comfort  of 
all.  The  eveni^  of  the  2l8t,  fell  in  with 
the  pilot  boat  Enoch  Turley;  cast  off 
from  the  Constitution,  and  stood  in  for 
the  Delaware  in  company  with  the  pilot 
boat. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  discipline, 
coolness  and  courage  displayed  by  the 
ffallant  crew  of  the  Washington  during 
the  trying  scenes  of  the  8th,  or  the  calm- 
ness with  which  they  prepared  to  meet 
their  apparently  inevitaole  fate;  every 
order  was  as  implicit^  obeyed,  as  under 
the  most  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
every  duty  promptly  performed.  Never 
will  the  survivors  cease  to  remember  their 
noble  Commander  and  shipmates.  They 
periled  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty — 
and  their  names  will  live  in  the  breasts 
of  those  who  shared  in  their  danger  but 
escaped  their  fate. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  those  who 
were  lost. — Geo.  M.  Bache,  Esq.,  Lieut. 
Commandant.  Benjamin  Doloff,  John 
Fishbonne,  James  Dorsey,  Quarter  Mas- 
ter. Henry  Schroeder,  Sail  Maker's 
Mate.  Thos.  Stamford,  Lewis  Maynard, 
Francis  Butler,  Wm.  Wright,  Seamen. 
Peter  Hansen  and  Edward  Grennln,  Or- 
dinary Seamen. 

Seizure  of  Aheeican  vessels  btthb 
Chilian  Government. — Captain  Terry  of 
F^U  River,  communicates  to  the  Monitor, 
of  that  place,  the  following  reminiscence, 
connected  with  the  recent  capture  of 
American  whaling  and  sealing  vessels  by 
the  Chilian  Government.  He  says:  'A 
similar  case  of  seizure  by  the  same  gov- 
ernment occurred  in  the  year  1832.  The 
ships  Good  Return,  Terry,  and  Franklin, 
Davis,  of  New  Bedford,  were  compelled 
to  enter  the  port  of  Talcahuana ;  the  Good 
Return  in  distress,  Shaving  lost  her  rud- 
der,) and  the  Franklin  for  provisions  and 
supplies — the  Good  Return  having  on 
board  about  3600  barrels  of  oil,  and  the 
Franklin,  full,  having  about  3000  barrels. 

These  two  ships,  with  their  valuable 
cargoes  were  seized  and  dismantled  by 
the  authority  of  said  government,  under 
the  pretext  of  smuggling  excise  goods, 
which  were  four,  viz ;  tobacco,  tea,  spirits 
and  playing  cards.  The  Good  Return's 
crew  consisted  of  twenty-eight  men.  All 
they  had  on  board  was  stores  for  officers 
and  crew,  which  was  thirty-eight  pounds 


of  tobacco^  sixteen  ponnds  of  tea,  and  five 
gallons  of  spirits  for  a  home  passage  of 
rising  three  months,  being  a  small  quan- 
tity for  the  voyage.  The  Franklin's 
crew  consisted  of  twenty-five  men,  and 
had  on  board  fifteen  pounds  of  tobacco, 
which  was  found  in  the  chests  of  sailors, 
with  the  exception  of  one  and  one  half 
ounces  the  captain  had,  and  tea  or  spirits, 
and  not  more  than  provisions  enough  for 
25  days. 

These  two  ships  were  detained  about 
six  months,  causing  gpreat  dami^e  in  leak- 
age, and  also  in  the  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  oil  and  bone.  After  the  arrival 
of  the  ships  in  New  Bedford  the  damage 
sustained  by  the  company  was  estimated, 
and  they  presented  their  claims  to  our 
government  in  the  summer  of  1833,  and 
as  yet  have  regeived  no  compensation. 
Had  our  government  taken  proper  meas- 
ures in  the  case  of  the  Good  Return  and 
Franklin,  the  probability  is  that  the  ship 
Parthenon  and  schr.  Leader  would  not 
now  be  detained  under  such  miseraUe 
pretexts.' 

Interest  in  Aniuals. — ^There  is  mat- 
ter not  only  for  amusement  but  admira- 
tion in  Che  actions  and  habits  of  all  ani- 
mals that  we  find  on  the  earth,  from  the 
sagacious  mammoth  and  elephant,  even 
down  to  the  most  common  of  the  small 
birds  and  quadrupeds ;  and  we  may  always 
employ  ourselves  profitably  in  watching 
the  instinct  which  prompts  them  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  and  to  guard  against 
impending  dangers.  The  raven  has  an 
instinct  which  guides  it  to  the  dead  car- 
case of  any  larfi^e  animal,  and  it  is  said 
leading  it  to  the  neis^hborhood  on  the 
approach  of  death.  Tn'^a  new  Engrliah 
work  on  the  Wild  Sports  and  Natiual 
History  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  it  is 
said  that  grouse  foretell  the  approaching 
rains  before  the  most  weather-wise  diep- 
herd  can  do  so,  by  betaking  themselFcs 
to  the  dry  heights,  where  they  sit  or 
walk  about  with  erect  heads  and  neck^  in 
quite  a  different  manner  from  their  usual 
gait.  So  do  the  mountain  sheep  change 
their  feeding  ground  to  the  lee-side  of  the 
hills  before  severe  blasts  of  wind  and 
rain.  **  I  have  often,''  says  the  author, 
^  been  warned  of  an  approaching  change 
in  the  weather  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
wild  fowl  in  the  bay,  and  before  changes 
of  wind  these  birds  betake  themseires  to 
those  places  which  will  afllbrd  theai  the 
best  shelter  during  the  coming  storm." 
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DESPISE  NOT  SMALL  BEGINNINGS. 

It  is  related  in  the  CkotlemftD^s  Mtgazine. 
of  Chantry,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  that,  when 
a  boy,  he  was  observed  by  a  gentleman  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sheffield  rery  attentirely  en- 

faged  in  cutting  a  stick  of  wood  with  a  pen- 
nife.  He  asked  the  lad  what  he  was  doing ; 
when,  with  great  simplicity  of  manner,  but 
with  great  courtesy,  he  leplied,  **  I  am  cut- 
ting old  Fox*8  head."  Fox  was  the  school- 
master of  the  village.  On  this,  the  gentle* 
man  asked  to  see  what  he  had  done,  and  pro- 
nooncinff  it  to  be  an  excellent  likeness,  gare 
the  Yoain  a  sixpence.  And  this  may  be  reck- 
onea  the  first  money  Chantry  ever  receiyed 
tSr  the  productions  of  his  art 

This  anecdote  is  but  one  in  a  thousand  that 
might  be  cited  of  as  many  different  men  who 
from  small  beginnings  rise  to  station  and  in- 
UueDce;  and  shows  the  importance  of  not 
despising  the  day  of  small  things,  in  any  con- 
dition or  circumstances  of  life.  All  nature, 
in  fact,  is  full  of  instructiye  lessons  on  this 
point,  which  it  would  be  well  for  us  more 
thoroughly  to  study  and  appreciate. 

The  rirer,  rolling  onward  its  accumulating 
waters  to  the  ocean,  was  in  small  beginning 
but  an  oozing  rill,  trickling  down  some  moss- 
covered  rock,  and  winding  like  a  silver  thread 
between  the  green  banks  to  which  it  impart- 
ed Terdure.  The  tree  that  sweeps  the  air 
with  its  hundred  branches,  and  mocks  at  the 
bowling  of  the  tempest,  ^^s  in  iu  beginning 
but  a  little  seed  trodden  under  foot  unnoticed, 
then  a  small  shoot  that  the  leaping  hare 
might  have  forever  crushed. 

Everything  around  us  tells  us  not  to  des- 
]nse  small  b^nnings ;  for  they  are  the  lower 
rounds  of  a  ladder  that  reaches  to  great  re- 
sults, and  we  must  step  upon  those  before  we 
can  ascend  higher. 

Despbe  not  small  bep^nnings  of  wealth. 

The  Rothschilds,  Girard,  Astor,  and  most 
of  the  richest  men,  began  with  small  means. 
From  cents  they  proceeded  to  dollars;  from 
hundreds  to  thousands ;  and  from  thousands 
to  millions.  Had  the^  neglected  their  first 
eamioji^  had  thev  said  within  themselves, 
what  is  the  use  or  these  few  cents  ?  they  are 
not  of  much  value,  and  Twill  just  spend  them 
and  enjoy  myself  as  I  go— they  would  never 
have  risen  to  be  the  wealthiest  among  their 
fellows.  It  is  only  by  this  economical  hus- 
banding of  small  means  that  they  increase  to 
large  sums.  It  is  the  hardest  part  of  success 
to  gain  a  little ;  this  liltU  once  gained,  more 
will  easily  follow. 

Deipise  not  small  beginnings  of  education. 

Franklin  had  bat  little  early  education ;  yet 
look  at  what  he  became,  and  how  he  is  rev- 
erenced. Fergttsson,  feeding  his  sheep  on  the 
hills  of  Scotland,  picked  up  merely  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning,  but  subse<]uently  rose  to  be 
one  of  the  first  astronomers  m  Europe.  Her- 
schell,  the  great  astronomer,  was  in  nis  youth 
a  drummsr^^boy  to  a  marching  regiment,  and 
received  but  a  little  more  than  a  drummer- 


boy's  education ;  but  his  name  is  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  brightest  discoveries  of  sci- 
ence, and  is  borne  by  the  planet  that  his  zeal 
discovered.  A  host  of  insunces  rise  up  to 
testify  that,  by  properly  improving  the  small 
and  perhaps  imperfect  beginnings  of  knowl- 
edge, thev  may  become  as  foundation-stones 
of  a  temple  of  learning,  which  the  future  shall 
gaze  upon  and  admire. 

A  man  can  scarcely  be  too  avaricious  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  he  should 
hoard  up  his  intellectual  gain  with  the  utmost 
assiduity  and  diligence ;  but,  unlike  the  lucre- 
seeking  miser,  must  put  out  his  knowledge 
at  usury,  and,  by  lending  out  his  stock  to 
others,  increase  by  the  commerce  of  his 
thoughts  his  capital,  until  his  talent  shall 
have  become  five,  and  these  five  shall  have 
gained  to  them  other  five. 

Despise  not  small  b^rinnings  of  fame  and 
honor. 

The  fame  which  springs  up  on  a  sudden, 
like  a  mushroon  plant,  is  seldom  lasting* 
True  fame  and  honor  are  of  slow  growth,  as- 
cending by  degrees  from  the  lowest  offices  to 
the  highest  stations^from  the  regard  of  a 
few  to  the  applause  of  a  nation.  But  he, 
who  despises  the  lower  steps  of  honor,  be- 
cause they  are  low,  will  seldom  reach  the 
higher;  and  he  who  spurns  at  the  commen- 
dation of  his  own  circle,  as  too  small  a  thing 
to  seek  after,  will  never  secure  the  esteem 
and  renown  of  a  state  or  kingdom. 

Despise  not  small  beginnings  of  error. 

The  walls  of  a  castle  have  been  under- 
mined by  burrowings  of  smsU  and  despised 
animals ;  and  the  beginning  of  error,  though 
at  first  unheeded,  will  soon,  if  not  checked, 
sap  the  foundation  of  truth  and  built  up  its 
own  wretched  dogmas  on  its  ruins.  AU  first 
errors  are  small ;  despise  them  not ;  they 
will  soon  increase  to  great  oues,  and,  perhaps 
devastate  society.^PM.  Sat.  Cour. 


Artificial  Icbimo. — ^An  invention  for  gene- 
rating ice  by  artificial  means  has  just  been 
made  by  Messrs.  Lings  and  Keith,  of 
Prince's  street,  the  patentees  of  the  ice  safe, 
&c  The  ice  is  produced  by  means  ofa  pow- 
der composed  of  salts,  ammonia,  and  various 
chemical  mixtures.  This  powder  is  placed  in 
a  simple  apparatus,  somethm^  in  the  shape 
of  a  chum,  but  smaller  in  size,  and  being 
mixed  with  water,  is  kept  in  motion  by  a  ro- 
tary process  around  the  bottle  of  wine  to  be 
cooled.  In  a  few  minutes,  and  at  very  tri- 
fling expense,  the  wine  is  sufficiently  cooled, 
and  if  kept  a  few  minutes  longer  in  the  ves- 
sel would  be  actually  frozen.  A  bottle  of  wa- 
ter may  be  frozen  to  a  solid  by  this  prolonged 
motion,  but,  of  course,  it  is  not  requisite  to 
reduce  the  temperature  of  wine  below  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  coolness. 

The  simplicity  of  the  contrivance  is  obc  of 
the  principal  advantsges  of  it,  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  effect  is  produced  is  equally 
surprizing. — London  Timis, 
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A  SONG'  OF  OLDEN  TIME. 

The  song  below  was  composed,  about  the 
year  1630,  by  some  colonial  poet,  of  those 
tiroes,  and  in*H79I  was  taken  memoriter  trom 
the  lips  ofa  lady  at  the  very  advanced  age  of 
92.  It  was  then  committed  to  writing,  and 
a  copy  has  been  in  my  possession  for  many 
ypars. — It  has  mevit  trom  the  circumstances 
of  its  composition,  if  from  nothing  else,  and 
may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers. 
It  has  never  to  my  knowledge  appeared  in 
S  print  before. 

Yours,  &c,  S.  W.  A. 

[New  Haven  Courier. 

The  place  where  we  live  is  a  wildemetse 
woode. 

Where  grasse  is  muche  wanting  that's  fruit- 
ful and  goode ;  • 

Our  mountains  and  bills,  and  our  rallies  be» 
lowe 

Beitig  commonly  covered  with  ice  and  white 
snowe; 

And  when  the  North-west  winde  with  vie* 
lence  blows. 

Then  every  man  pulls  bis  cap  over  his  nose — 

But  if  an)r's  so  hardye,  and  will  it  wiihstande, 

Hee  forfeits  a  fingere,  a  foote,  or  a  hande. 

But  when  the  Spring  opens,  wee  then  take 

the  hoe, 
And  make  the  grounde  readie  to  plante  and  to 

sowe; 
Oure  come  being  planted  and  seede  being 

sowne, 
The  wormes   destroye  muche  before  it  is 

growne ; 
And  when  it  is  growing  some  spoyle  there  is 

made 
By  birds  and  by  squirrels  that  plucke  up  the 

blade ; 
And  when  it  is  come  to  full  cone  in  the  eare, 
It  ia  often  destroyed  by  raccoone  and  deere. 

And  now  oure  dd  gannenta  begin  to  grow 

thin. 
And  woole  is  muche  wanted  to  carde  and  to 

spin; 
If  we  can  get  garments  to  clothe  us  without, 
Oure  other  in  garments   are   cloute  upon 

cloute.* 
Oure  clothes  wee  brought  with  us  are  apt  to 

bee  tome — 
They  neede  to  be  clouted  soone  after  they're 

wome; 
But  clouting  our  garments  it  hinders  us  noth- 
ing, 
Cloates  double  are  wanner  than  single  whole 

clothing. 

If  heah  meate  bee  wanting  to  fill  up  one 

dishe^ 
We  have  carrots  and  pumpkins  and  turoipt 

and  fishe ; 


And  is  there  a  minde  for  a  delicate  dith? 
Wee  repayre  to  the  dam-banks  and  there 

wee  can  fishe ; 
Instead  of  pottage  and  puddings  sod  ctittsrds 

and  pies, 
Oure  pumpkins  and  parsnips  are  commoo 

supplies ; 
Wee  have  pumpkins  at  morning,  and  pamp- 

kins  at  noon. 
If  'twas  not  for  pumpkins  we  should  bee  Oh 

done. 

If  b.irley  bee  wanting  to  make  into  malte, 
Wee  must  bee  contented  and  think  it  no 

faulle ;  "* 

For  wee  can  make  liquor  to  sweeten  o^ 

lips. 
Of  pumpkins  and  parsnips  and  wtbnttrei 

cnips.! 

Now  while  some  are  going,  let  others  bee 

coming. 
For  while  liquor's  a  boiling  it  must  needs 

have  a  scumming ; 
But  I  will  not  blame  them,  for  birds  of  a 

feather. 
By  seeking  their  fellowes,  are  flocking  to* 

getber ; 
But  you,  whom  the  Locde  intends  hither  to 

bringe. 
Forsake  not  the  honey  for  fear  of  the  stiii^; 
But  bringe  both  a  quiet  and  contented  minde, 
And  all  needful  blessings  you  truly  will  finde. 

*  Cloute  signifies  patch. 

t  Four  linea  are  wsmting  here. 


] 


The  Wilmington  (N.  C.  Journal),  styi  tint 
the  present  population  of  that  town  amooDli 
to  9000— an  increase  of  6000  sloce  the  nil- 
road  was  built,  six  years  ago.— Trtie  8i» 


) 


Exissux  OP  Vol.  h^A  New  Stereotype  Ei^  \ 
tton  of  this  Magazine.— The  first  quaitedf 
part  of  Vol.  L  will  soon  be  ready— lor  37 1*2 
cents,  or  4  copies  for  $1.    Orders  shooM  b«  \ 
sent  soon. 
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DESERT    SCENERY. 


If  an  ignorant  ii 
ligent  Christian  in 
ing  nil  the  incnnci 


n  should  see  an  intel- 
r'eller,  after  encounter. 
liences  and  dungers  of 
itemplnting  in  silence 
a  desotnte  reginu,  where  neithfr  iiabita- 
lion,  herbage  or  vvnter  was  to  be  found, 
be  would  nuiurally  ask  his  motives,  and 
be  unable  to  at^count  for  hie  feelinga. 
And  so,  no  doubt,  may  persons  of  consid- 
erable intelligence,  and  even  of  certain 
kind*  of  taste,  may  wonder  at,  or  miscon- 
strue the  deep  and  delightful  interest 
which  some  men  express  for  even  thi: 
most  desolate  wastes  of  Pnlestiiie.  There 
is  nothing  ottractive  in  the  seines  them- 
selves }  every  object  is  repulsive  to  the 
eye,  chilling  and  oppressive  to  the  heart. 
Inhospitable  rocks,  arid  sands,  parched 
plains  and  burning  breezes,  ore  the  best 
welcomes  the  stranger  can  expect  in 
ihoK  uninhabitable  legions.     Yet  there 


are  ot'.rnciions  there  for  some  mlndji,  in 
their  associations  with  past  centuries, 
and  ancitnt  generations,  which  no  other 
countries  nn  earth  can  offer,  and  for 
which  the  most  agreeable  climates,  the 
richest  soils  and  luxuries,  even  the  real 
advantages  of  civilization  and  refinement, 
can  give  us  no  etiunl.  This  truth,  to 
"hich  mnny  of  our  hearts  will  bear  wit- 
ness, is  a  Rtrong  evidence  of  the  superi- 
ority of  mind  over  matter,  and  the  won- 
derful Etrenglh  wiih  which  ineatal  asso- 
ciations mny  hn  formed  with  the  most 
niJe  objects  of  nature. 

This  subject  is  worthy  of  a  long  end 
minute  investigation ;  hut  it  demands 
much  space  and  more  ability. 

Our  attention  bus  been  once  more  di- 
reeled  to  it,  by  some  pleasing  de>crip> 
tions  of  scenery  we  have  found  in  the 
letters  of  Professor  Koipper,  published 
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in  the  New  York  Observer.  This  gen- 
tleman is  a  Dane  by  birth,  but  has  been 
a  professor  for  several  years  in  the  Uni* 
yersity  of  Athens,  and  has  enjoyed  ad- 
vantages of  travellin  j  in  the  East.  He 
is  now  in  this  city. 

The  Dead  Sea. — "  Our  company  hav- 
ing dispersed,  and  for  more  than  an  hour 
wandered  along  the  coast  recalling  to  the 
memory  these  recollections  of  this  cele- 
brated sea,  we  at  last  sat  down  on  the 
trunks  of  the  drift  wood,  which  the  waved 
had  washed  on  shore,  and  partook  of  a 
welcome  repast.  The  water  in  our  leath- 
ern bottles  being  luke-warm  and  hardly 
palatable,  a  basket  filled  with  the  odorous 
oranges  of  Yafa,  which  one  of  our  atten- 
tive companions  now  produced,  offered 
us  a  most  excellent  refreshment ;  and  it  is 
just  here  in  the  desert,  far  from  any 
fountain,  beneath  a  parching  sun,  that  the 
traveller  fully  values  tlte  inestimable  gift 
of  thik  delicious  fruit. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  hypothesis  often 
repeated,  that  the  bed  of  the  Salt  Sea  in 
the  days  of  the  Prophet  Abraham  formed 
the  fertile  plain  of  Siddim,  through  which 
the  Jordan  flowed,  taking  its  course 
southward  along  the  valley  el-Arabah, 
and  discharging  itself  in  the  ^laniic 
gulf  of  the  Ked  Sea.  Furthermore,  that 
the  Salt  Lake  was  formed  in  consequence 
of  the  sinking  of  the  vale  of  Siddim,  at 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
The  latest  discoveries  however  demon- 
strate not  only,  that  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea  lie  considerably  deeper  than 
the  Arabic  ffulf,  but  that  the  great  valley 
el-Arabah  rises  high  above  the  Dead  Sea 
by  a  chain  of  chalky  mountains,  which 
extend  from  the  eastern  highland  of 
Edom  across  the  valley  westward  to  the 
Desert-et-Tih,  in  such  a  manner,  that, 
only  the  southern  part  of  the  valley  of 
el-Arabah  and  the  collateral  dales  send 
down  their  streams  to  the  Red  Sea,  while 
the  large  northern  part  of  it  has  a  steep 
declivity  toward  the  salt-plain  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Modern  travellers  therefore  have  sup- 
posed, that  the  Jordan,  as  far  back  as  the 
present  formation  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  must  have  formed  an  inland  sea 
between  the  mountains  surrounding  it, 
but,  that  the  lake  in  that  period  might 
have  been  less  extensive,  and  only  reach- 
ed to  the  peninsula  J — that  the  vale  of 


Siddim  with  its  populous  cities  and  exa. 
bemnt  pasturages  occupied  the  shallow 
soiith^'rn  coast  of  the  present  Salt  Sm 
and  the  adjacent  Ghor,  until  the  Lord  in 
his  wrath  **  rained  upon  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah brimstone  and  fire—and  OTer- 
threw  those  cities,  and  all  the  plain  aad 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  that 
which  grew  upon  the  ground,"  whereby 
the  slime  pits  which  had  undermined  the 
soil  were  set  on  fire,  a  general  conflagra- 
tion ensued,  the  valley  sunk,  and  the  lake 
breaking  forth,  covered  the  whole  region 
with  its  waters. 

Nevertheless  there  are  still  more  im- 
portant arguments  which  prove,  that  thii 
catastrophe  was  produced  by  a  tremen- 
dous volcanic  revolution,  which  has  given 
the  valley  of  Jordan  its  deep  depression 
below  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  probably  by  the  same  concussioni, 
that  lowered  the  plain,  might  have  raised 
the  precipitous  chalk-hills  which  nowran 
across  the  southern  desert.  Many  phe- 
nomena in  this  tract  point  at  such  a  Flo- 
tonic  overthrow.  The  extinct  volcano 
near  the  city  of  Safed  on  the  N.  W.  of 
the  lake  of  Tiberias,  the  Basaltic  Tocki 
and  hot  springs  on  its  borders,  the  salt- 
mountain,  the  springs  of  sulphur,  naphta 
and  asphaltum  on  the  Dead  Sea,  the  ont- 
hanging  precipices  and  deep  chasms  of 
the  rocks  toward  the  lake,  and  finally  the 
frequent  and  terrible  earthquakes  tbroogh- 
out  the  whole  length  of  the  Ghor,  sum- 
ciently  evince  the  volcanic  nature  of  tbii 
region  and  produce  the  clearest  evidence 
of  the  recorded  fact,  that  this  magnifi- 
cent plain,  in  conformity  with  the  words 
of  the  Scripture,  has  been  submerged  be- 
neath the  level  of  the  sea. 

A  similar  phenomenon,  which  althoa|h 

of  less  extent  and  consequence,  still  il- 
lustrates the  natural  revolution  in  Palet- 
tine,  occurred  in  the  year  1819,  at  Cntch 
on  the  Delta  of  the  Indus,  where  scveial 
towns  were  destroyed,  the  fortress  and 
borough  of  Sindree  submerged,  and  the 

{>lain  was  transformed  into  an  extensife 
ake,  while  a  hilly  ridge,  by  the  natires 
termed  UllahBund  or  Mound  of  God, 
suddenly  rose  extending  for  fifty  milesin 
length  from  East  to  West  across  the 
eastern  mouth  of  the  Indus.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  salt  mountain  of  Uzndon 
(Sodom)  on  the  South  West  of  the  valley 
likewise  satisfactorily  explains  not  only 
the  Plutonic  operation  of  that  event,  hot 
also  the  transmutation  of  this  tract  of  the 
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6bor  from  a  fertile  plain  to  a  desert  and 
a  salt  sea. 

As  to  the  earlier  course  of  the  Jordan, 
and  the  formation  and  natural  condition 
of  the  southern  chalk-hills,  different  the- 
ories have  heen  proposed,  which  cannot 
be  brought  to  a  conclusive  result,  until 
geologists,  with  personal  safety  and  fur- 
nished with  all  the  means  for  thorough 
investigations,  have  travelled  over  the 
whole  ground,  from  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan  on  the  Antilibanon,  through  the 
Ghor  in  its  full  extent  to  Akabah,  on  the 
Arabic  gulf* 

On  the  other  hand  the  supposition, 
that  the  submersion  of  the  vale  of  Siddim 
might  have  been  produced  by  the  setting 
on  fire  of  the  slime  pits  or  springs  of  as- 
phaltum,  and  the  consequent  subterranean 
conflagration,  appears  to  be  contrary  to 
all  the  observations  of  the  geologists  on 
the  nature  and  condition  of  the  pits  of  bi- 
tumen. These  are  eminently  water 
springs,  which  carry  along  with  them  a 
quantity  of  bitumen  or  fossil  pitch,  very 
insignificant  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of 
the  water,  and  though  it  be  combustible, 
it  never  can  have  occasioned  those  de- 
vastating effects.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
all  the  slime  pits  hitherto  known  near  Ba- 
koo,  and  on  the  islands  of  Zante,  Sicily 
and  Trinidad. 

Among  the  five  cities  embellishing  the 
fine  plains  of  Siddim  ^'  well  watered  like 
the  land  of  Egypt,"  Gomorrah — and  So- 
dom, the  residence  of  Lot,  must  have 
been  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
present  lake ;  and  near  to  them  on  the 
slope  of  the  eastern  mountains  lay  Zoar. 
Abraham  ascending  the  hills  of  Hebron 
looked  ^^  toward  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
and  toward  all  the  land  o[  the  plain,  and 
beheld  the  smoke  of  the  country  arise  as 
the  smoke  of  a  furpace."  Lot  fied  to  the 
neighboring  Zoar,  where  he  found  a  re- 
fuge, and  his  sons  became  the  progeni- 
tors of  the  Amonites  and  Moabites  of  the 
East-Jo rdanic  kingdoms.  The  site  of 
Zoar  on  the  peninsula,  near  the  embou- 
chure of  the  kerak  river,  is  known  with 
historical  certitude,  being  a  garrisoned 
fortress  during  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
afterwards  in  the  time  of  the  crusades  it 
is  often  mentioned  as  Segor  and  Villa 
Palmarum,  from  the  beautiful  palm 
groves  surrounding  it. 

Approach  to  Jericho. — Though  the  heat 
was  overpowering,  we  quickened  our 
course,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  reach- 


ed the  ruinous  monastery  of  St.  John^ 
situated  on  the  upper  banks  of  the  Jor« 
dan,  due  East  of  Jericho.  This  hfge 
and  wealthy  convent  was  built  before  the 
sixth  century,  in  commiemoration  of  the 
place  where,  according  to  tradition,  our 
Saviour  was  baptized  by  John.  Thou* 
sands  of  pilgrims,  throuff h  the  course  of 
the  middle  ages  repaired  to  the  spot,  and 
bathed  in  the  Jordan.  The  convent  was 
then  inhabited  by  Greek  Kalogeri,  [or 
monks].  It  withstood  all  the  storms  and 
vicissitudes  of  the  crusading  ware,  but 
was  burnt  and  demolished  by  the  Mame* 
lukes  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  now 
only  a  few  relics  of  the  outer  walls  are 
standing,  on  the  hi^  brink  overlooking 
the  lower  valley  of  the  river. 

We  here  descended  some  thirty  or 
forty  feet  to  the  outer  bank,  covered  with 
straggling  poplars,  willows,  tamarirics, 
and  the  fragrant  rishrash  or  vitex  agaus 
castus,  more  and  more  condensing  as  we 
approached  the  river,  and  at  last  forming 
a  thick  and  almost  impenetrable  wood  on 
its  margin,  where  we  dismounted.  Tjiis 
lower  border  of  the  river,  according  to 
the  observations  of  Professor  Russegger, 
lies  1269  Paris  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean;  and  here  the  Latin  pil- 
grims celebrate  their  mass  and  bathe  on 
the  Tuesday  of  the  Holy  Week,  while 
the  Greeks  and  Armenians  move  farther 
down  towards  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  Jordan. — The  Joidan  haa  here  a 
breadth  of  from  eighty  to  an  hundred  feet. 
Its  depth  was  said  to  be  twelve  faet,  and 
the  nearest  ford  lies  four  miles  North, 
above  Jericho.  The  current  was  silent 
but  rapid,  and  filled  the  immediate  banks 
to  the  very  brim.  In  order  to  facilitate 
and  secure  the  access  to  the  river,  the 
nearest  trees  had  been  felled  and  the 
trunks  laid  across,  forming  a  causeway 
which  proved  dangerous  to  pass  on  horse- 
back, but  was  commodious  for  (he  pil- 
grims, who  might  thus  fearlessly  ap- 
proach to  the  edge  of  the  stream. 

I  felt  singularly  pleased  on  finding  my- 
self so  suddenly  reposing  in  the  shade  of 
a  fine  thickset  forest  of  high  grown,  mag- 
nificent trees  of  the  most  refreshing  ver- 
dure, whose  boughs  projected  far  over 
the  river  or  bathed  in  its  waters,  while  I 
formerly  had  supposed,  according  to  the 
relations  of  Chateaubriand  and  other  tra- 
vellers, that  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  were 
either  sandy  and  bare,  or  beset  only  with 
reeds  and  copse.    Still  the  days  of  JO- 
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•ephas  are  no  more,  when  beautiful 
groves  of  palm-trees  ^^  covered  the  banks 
of  the  holy  river,  and  were  the  more  lux- 
uriant and  frugiferous  the  nearer  they 
grew  to  the  water.''  All  the  palm-groves 
are  now  vanished ;  they  have  suffered  the 
same  fate  with  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
having  been  thrown  down  and  destroyed 
during  the  wars,  or  neglected  during  the 
long  aoandonment  of  thi«i  unhappy  region 
to  the  roving  and  lawless  tribes  of  the 
desert.  In  the  whole  wide  plain,  only 
one  single  palm  tree  rears  its  melancholy 
crown  over  the  miserable  huts  of  the 
modem  Jericho. 

The  grove  consists  of  poplars,  tama- 
risks, and  many  fine  southern  trees  which 
were  unknown  to  me.    Creepers  swing- 
ing from  one  tree  to  another  formed  a 
dense  hedge  along  the  river  side,  above 
which,  at  a  distance  of  five  miles,  rose 
the  violet  mountains  of  el-Belka.      This 
wood  scenery,  skirting  the  borders  of  the 
Jordan  all  along  the  Ohor,  was  a  remark- 
able feature,  particularly  interesting  to 
6ur  American  friends,  as   it   reminded 
lem  of  the  still  more  extensive  and  im- 
penetrable forests  on  the  banks  of  their 
native  rivers.     The  picturesque  nerium 
oleander,  by  the  Arabs  called  defie,  with 
its  rosy  flowers  embellishing  all  the  val- 
lies  and  water  courses  of  the  Lebanon, 
we  sought  for  in  vain,  though  often  trav- 
ellers have  seen  it  higher  up  the  river 
toward  the  lake  of  Tiberias.     The  heavy 
showers  of  the  preceding  days  had  occa- 
sioned a   transient    overflowing   of  the 
river,  which  was  still  visible  by  the  deep 
loamy  mud  covering  the  dike  and  the 
lower    parts    of     the    adjoining    wood. 
Througn  this  we  waded    cautiously  to 
the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  filled  our  lea- 
ther buckets  in  the  river.    It  had  a  yel- 
low clayish  color,  and  did  not  seem  very 
inviting,  but  the  water  was  cool  and  ex- 
ceedingly refreshing  after  the  suflerings 
of  the  day.     Our  company  now  dispersed 
in  the  wood,  and  several  pilgrims  went 
deeper  into  the  thicket,  to  bathe  in  the 
river. 

When  Joshua,  at  the  time  of  harvest, 
led  the  army  of  the  Hebrews  across  the 
Jordan,  the  river  was  full  to  its  banks, 
such  as  we  found  it  now.  Whether  the 
passage  of  the  Israelites  took  place  four 
or  five  miles  higher  up  at  the  ford,  as 
some  authors  have  supposed,  or  at  (his 
spot  ''right  against  Jericho,"  as  the 
Scriptures   say,  does  not  diminish   the 


deep  interest  which  the  wanderer  needs 
must  take,  near  the  spot  celebrated  by  an 
event  of  so  great  importance  in  remote 
antiquity.  The  Christian  tradition  hu 
transferred  the  baptism  of  our  Saviour  to 
this  place,  though  John  the  Evangeliit 
says,  that ''  it  was  done  at  Bethabara,  bt- 
yond  Jordap,  where  John  was  baptiiing." 
From  the  earliest  times  of  Chnstiaoity, 
therefore,  it  has  been  visited  by  the  pil- 
grims, and  in  the  seventh  century  a 
church  was  built  and  the  Twelve  Stonei 
erected  four  miles  from  the  river,  toward 
Jericho,  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Gil- 
gal,  where  the  Israelites,  after  their  pas- 
sage, pitched  their  camp  in  the  land  of 
Canaan. 

The  Arabs  called  the  Jordan  Sheriili 
el-Kebir,  *^  the  great  water  course/'  and 
the  valley  through  which  it  flows  from 
the  lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  southern  valley  beyond  it,  el-6faor, 
^*  the  deeply  sunken  vale  between  high 
mountains."  The  length  of  the  Ghor  be- 
tween the  two  lakes  is  nearly  seventy 
miles,  the  upper  part  of  which,  as  far  as 
Beisan  (Scy  thopolis),  has  only  four  miles 
in  breadth,  but  farther  down  it  widens, 
and  near  Jericho,  where  the  mountains 
recede,  it  forms  a  plain  of  nearly  twelve 
miles  in  width.  The  river  runs  along  a 
lower  valley  situated  thirty  or  forty  feet 
beneath  the  upper  Ghor  j  it  has  a  mean- 
dering course,  and  is  frequently  confined 
to  a  narrower  channel  by  the  boldly  pro- 
jecting western  mountains.  Though  it 
receives  several  rivers,  such  as  the  Yar- 
muk  and  the  Zenka,  from  the  eastern 
highland,  it  does  not  considerably  aug- 
ment the  mass  of  its  waters.  The  moan- 
tain  torrents  and  scanty  fountains  all  dis- 
appear in  the  Ghor,  and  do  not  reach  the 
Jordan,  except  during  ihe  heavy  showen 
of  the  rainy  season.  The  lower  valley, 
and  the  immediate  banks  of  the  river,  are 
clothed  with  lofty  trees  and  a  luxuriant 
vegetation  through  its  whole  length.  The 
difierent  fords  are  well  known  to  the 
Arabs,  and  two  bridges  cross  the  river 
near  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  Its  depth  va- 
ries considerably  during  the  difierent  sea- 
sons,  and  is  sometimes  in  summer  so 
shallow,  that  travellers  in  the  month  of 
July  have  found  the  water  only  three  feet 
deep. 

Ei  Ghor  is  confined  by  two  pardlci 
chains  of  barren,  chalky  mountains, 
which  on  the  West  attain  the  height  of 
fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  valley, 
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while  on  the  East  they  recede  further 
back,  forming  the  Moabite  highland  to  a 
height  of  two  thousand  ^ve  hundred  feet. 
The  western  border  of  the  Jordan,  be- 
tween Berian  and  Jericho,  being  but  im- 
perfectly known. 

The  evening  was  now  setting  in,  and 
we  had  still  two  bourns  ride  to  our  night 
quarters  at  Jericho.  As  the  whole  com- 
pany could  not  be  united  in  a  hurry,  part 
of  us  departed,  leaving  some  troopers  be- 
hind for  the  security  of  the  absentees. 
Returning  to  the  upper  Ghor,  and  passing 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  convent  of  St. 
John,  we  continued  our  course  in  a  wes- 
tern direction  towards  Jericho.  Every 
trace  of  the  desert  soon  disappeared. 
Beautiful  groves  of  vitex  agnus  castus, 
acacia,  and  the  thorny  nubk  (rhamnus 
napeca)  succeeded,  intermingled  with 
fields  of  corn  and  wheat,  while  the  boil 
was  covered  wiih  a  carpet  of  sweet  scent- 
ed flowers.  We  passed  the  purling  brook 
descending  from  the  head  fountain  Ain 
es-Sultan  (the  fountain  of  Elisha)  beneath 
the  hills  of  Jericho.  It  separates  in  seve- 
ral wuter  courses,  and  fertilizes  this 
charmin'4  region  in  a  circumference  of 
many  miles.  The  poorly-dressed  and 
miserable- looking  inhabitants,  men  and 
women  from  the  village  of  Elba,  were 
working  in  the  fields.  Somewhere  here 
in  the  neighborhood,  ten  stadia  from  Je- 
richo, lay  the  ancient  Gilgal,  where  the 
Israelites  encamped  and  erected  their 
tabernacle  for  six  years  prior  to  its  re- 
moval to  Shiloh.  In  Gilgal  they  cele- 
brated the  passover  and  renewed  the 
covenant  of  their  forefathers  with  the 
Lord,  and  from  here  Joshua  undertook 
the  glorious  conquest  of  the  promised 
land. 

The  gentlemen  we  had  left  behind  on 
the  bonks  of  the  Jordan  now  coming  up 
in  haste,  the  Bedouin  cavaliers  presented 
us  with  an  imitation  of  the  warlike  exer- 
cises of  the  desert.  Eunning  full  gallop 
affainst  each  other,  then  firing  their  cara- 
bmes  or  throwing  their  lances,  they 
quickly  wheeled  about  their  steeds  and 
started  ofif  as  in  a  flight,  but  instantly 
brandishing  their  scymitars,  they  return- 
ed with  the  same  velocity  to  renew  the 
attack.  This  lively  and  picturesque  scene 
ii  often  seen  in  the  Orient ;  the  Turks 
throw  the  jereed  with  great  dexterity, 
and  the  skilful  horsemanship  of  the  riders 
and  extraordinary  impetuosity  and  rapid 
evolutions  of  the  beautiful  Arabian  steeds 


are  alike  admirable  by  this  imitation  of 
the  ancient  warfare  of  the  Saracens, 
which  so  often  proved  fatal  to  the  mail- 
clad  Crusaders  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  sun  had  set,  but  the  mountains  in 
Moab  still  blazed  with  the  rosy  tints  of 
evening,  when  we  approached  the  village 
and  castle  of  Eiha,  embosomed  in  a  grove 
of  fine  olive,  fig,  and  pomegranate  trees, 
and  hemned  in  by  the  impenetrable 
hedges  of  nubk  and  prickly  pear.  We 
followed  the  course  of  the  rivulet  and  ar- 
rived in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  delight- 
ful meadow,  bounded  on  the  West  by  the 
high  precipitous  Jebel-Kurunful,  where 
our  men,  near  to  the  fountain  of  Elidia, 
had  pitched  the  tents  in  a  circle  beneath 
the  high  and  shady  trees.  They  had 
lighted  several  fires;  and  the  Arab  wo- 
men from  the  village  bringing  milk  and 
eggs,  our  supper  was  soon  ready.  I  re- 
member this  camp-scenery  near  Jericho 
as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  in  Palestine. 
We  took  our  tea  before  the  tents,  during 
a  lively  conversation  about  past  and  pre- 
sent times.  It  was  a  warm,  quiet  even- 
ing beneath  the  serene  and  starry  sky ; 
our  horses  grazed  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivulet ;  the  Arabs  sat  in  groups  around 
the  fires,  while  the  Turks  were  on  guard 
at  a  greater  distance. 


Florida. — In  many  respects,  Florida 
is  unlike  any  other  portion  of  the  south- 
ern country.  In  the  first  place,  nearly 
all  of  it  is  very  healthy,  admitting  of  a 
residence  in  almost  any  part  of  it,  the 
whole  season.  In  the  second  place,  the 
main  body  of  the  land  is  well  adapted  to 
cultivation,  and  is  of  that  character  which 
seems  rather  to  invite  small  cultivatorS| 
or  farmers,  than  large  planters.  This 
leads  to  the  natural  inference,  that  it  is 
destined  to  have  a  population  far  more 
dense,  and  of  a  diflTerent  character,  from 
that  of  much  or  most  of  the  southern 
states.  In  the  third  place,  its  warm  and 
genial  climate  adapts  it  to  the  growth  of 
many  of  the  most  valuable  tropical  pro- 
ductions, productions  rabed  best  by  small 
farmers,  who  perform  chiefly  their  own 
labour.  With  this  climate,  a  soil,  al- 
though not  rich,  will  support  easily  a 
dense  population ;  probably  no  country 
in  the  world  will  afford  a  greater  return 
to  labour  than  this  portion  of  Florida. 
A  country  so  abundant  in  resources,  is 
already  rapidly  filling  up. — Miss.  Chron. 
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BIOGRAPHY  OF  WOLL ASTON. 

William  Hyde  Wollaston,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  renowned  of  English 
chemists  and  natural  philofiophers,  was 
bom  August  6,  1766,  and  died  in  Decem- 
ber, 1828.  Seventeen  years  have  passed 
away  since  his  ^^ath,  and  yet  no  biogra- 
phy has  appeared,  although  he  has  as 
wide  a  reputation  among  men  of  science 
as  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  of  whom  lives  in- 
nuinerable  have  been  written.  This  has 
in  part  arisen  from  the  comparatively  re- 
tired life  which  Wollaston  led,  and  the 
reserve  and  austerity  of  his  character. 
He  was  not,  like  his  great  contemporary, 
a  public  lecturer  to  a  highly  popular  in- 
Btitutidn,  and  thereby  an  object  of  great  in- 
terest, not  only  to  men  of  science,  but 
likewise  to  students  of  literature,  and 
even  to  people  of  fashion.  His  life  was 
spent  in  his  laboratory,  from  which  even 
his  intimate  friends  were  exchided ;  and 
the  results  of  bis  labors  were  made 
knowh  only  by  essays,  published  for  the 
most  i)art  m  the  Transactions  of  the  Roy- 
al Society  of  London.  His  discoveries, 
however,  were  so  many,  and  of  so  impor- 
tant a  kind,  and  made  his  name  so  widely 
known,  that  we  cannot  but  wonder  that 
no  biography  of  him  has  yet  appeared. 
Two  of  his  publications,  the  one  contain- 
ing the  description  of  his  reflecting  goni- 
ometer,  the  other  explaining  the  process 
by  which  phitina  may  be  rendered  mallea- 
ble, would  alone  have  entitled  Wollaston 
to  a  place  in  the  roll  of  natural  philoso- 
phers worthy  of  lengthened  reraern- 
bn^nce. 

William  Hyde  Wollaston  belonged  to 
a  Staffordshire  family,  distinguished  for 
several  generations  by  their  successful 
devotion  in  literature  and  science.  His 
great-grandfather,  the  Rev.  William  Wol- 
laston, was  author  of  a  work  famous  in 
its  day,  entitled,  "  The  Religion  of  Na- 
ture Delineated."  His  father,  the  Rev, 
Francis  Wollaston,  of  Ghiselhurst,  in 
Kent,  from  his  own  observations,  made 
an  extensive  catalogue  of  the  northern 
circumpolar  jstars,  which,  t^ith  an  ac- 
count of  the  instruments  employed,  and 
tiibles  for  the  reductions,  was  published 
under  the  title  of  **  Fasciculus  Astronom- 
icua,**  in  1800. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  was  the 
Second  son  of  the  astronomer,  and  of  Al- 
thea  Hyde,  of  Charter^house  square,  Lon- 
don. He  was  oqo  of  seventeen  children, 
and  was  bom  at  East  Dereham,  a  village 
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some  sixteen  miles  from  Norwich  on  the 
6th  of  August,   1766.    After  the  asoal 
preparatory  education,  he  went  to  Cam-  \ 
bridge,  and  entered   at  Caius  College,  ? 
where  he  made  great  progress.    He  be  '' 
came  a  fellow  of  Gains  College  soon  after 
taking  his  degree,  and  continued  one  till 
his  death.    At  Cambridge  he  resided  till 
1789,  and  astronomy   appears  lo  have 
been  his  favorite  study  there,  although 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  at  this 
time,  as  at  a  later  period,  he  was  very 
catholic  in  his  scientific  tastes.    He  pro- 
bably inherited  a  predilection  for  the 
study  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  hit  ^ 
father,  and  it  was  increased  by  his  inti- 
macy with  the  late  astronomer  royal  of 
Dublin,    Dr.   Brinkley,  now  Bishop  of 
Clo3rne,  and,  with  Mr.  Pond,  formerly  ai- 
tronomer   royal    of    Greenwich,   with 
whom  he  formed  a  friendship  at  Cam- 
bridge which  lasted  through  life. 

In  1789,  he  settled  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, in  Sufiblk,  and  commenced  to 
practise  as  a  phvsician,  but  with  so  little 
success,  probably  on  account  of  the  pe- 
culiar gravity  and  reserve  of  his  man- 
ner, that  he  soon  left  the  place  and  re- 
moved to  London.  He  succeeded,  how- 
ever, no  better  in  the  metropolis.  He 
continued  to  practise  in  London  till  the 
end  of  the  year  1800,  when  an  accession 
of  fortune  determined  him  to  relinquish 
a  profession  he  never  liked,  and  derote 
himself  wholly  to  science. 

His  process  for  rendering  crude  platina 
malleable,  which  conferred  so  great  a 
service  on  analytical  chemistry,  is  said 
to  have  brought  him  more  than  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  and  he  is  alleged  to 
have  made  money  by  several  of  hia  mi- 
nor discoveries  and  inventions. 

Dr.  Wollaston  became  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  society  in  1793,  and  was  made 
second  secretary  in  1S06.  He  was  for 
many  years  vice-president,  and  in  1820, 
between  the  death  of  Sir  J.  Banks  and 
the  election  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  he  occupied 
the  president's  chair.  There  were  not  a 
few  indeed,  among  the  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  who  would  have  pre- 
ferred him  to  Davy  as  permanent  chair- 
man; btit  Wollaston  having  signified  his 
hxed  intention  to  decline  competitkn, 
gave  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  to 
Davy,  and  the  latter  was  elected. 

His  communications  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety are  thirty-nine  in  number,  and  aloo^ 
with  his  contributioDs  to  other   --— *^^ 
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jonroals,  refer  to  a  greater  variety  of  top- 
ics than  those  of  any  other  English  che- 
mist, not  excepting  Cavendish.  In  addi- 
tion to  essays  on  strictly  chemical  sub- 
jects, they  include  papers  on  important 
questions  in  astronomy,  optics,  mechanics, 
acoustics,  mineralogy,  crystallography, 
physiology,  pathology  and  botany,  be- 
sides one  on  a  question  connected  with 
the  fine  arts,  and  several  describing  me- 
chanical inventions. 

Five  are  on  questions  of  physiology 
and  pathology,  and  do  not  ^mit  of  popu- 
lar discussion.  The  most  curious  or 
these  is  a  paper  on  ^  Semi-dec ussation 
of  the  optic  nerves,"  and  single  vision 
with  two  eyes.  Besides  its  interest  as  a 
scientific  essay,  it  is  important  as  having 
been  occasioned  by  speculations  concern- 
ing  the  cause  of  a  remarkable  form  of 
blindness  from  which  Wollaston  sufifered, 
during  which  he  saw  "  only  half  of  every 
object,  the  loss  of  sight  being  in  both 
eyes  towards  the  left,  and  of  short  dura- 
tion only."  This  peculiar  state  of  vision 
proved  in  the  end  to  have  been  sympto- 
matic of  a  disease  of  the  brain,  of  which 
he  died. 

Wollaston  published  two  papers  on 
astronomy,  one  ^*  On  a  Method  of  Com- 
paring the  Light  of  the  Sun  with  that  of 
the  Fixed  Stars,"  of  which  we  can  only 

five  the  title ;  the  other  is,  ^^  On  the 
inite  Extent  of  the  Atmosphere,"  and 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  physical 
essays  on  record.  It  was  published  in 
January,  1822,  in  the  May  j^receding 
which,  a  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's 
disk  took  place.  Wollaston  was  induced 
in  consequence  to  make  observations  on 
this  rare  and  interesting  phenomenon. 
None  of  the  larger  observatories  were 
provided  with  suitable  instruments  for 
watching  it  $  but  our  philosopher,  with 
that  singular  ingenuity  both  in  devising 
and  in  constructing  apparatus  which  we 
shall  afterwards  find  to  have  been  one  of 
bis  great  characteristics,  succeeded  by  a 
few  happy  contrivances  in  making  a  small 
telescope  completely  serve  the  purpose. 
His  ^cial  object  in  watching  the  pas- 
sage of  Venus,  was  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  sun  has  an  atmosphere  like 
that  of  the  earth.  He  satisfied  himself 
that  it  has  not,  and  embodied  his  results 
in  the  paper,  the  title  of  which  we  have 
given. 

Beautiful  and  oertain  as  are  the  astro- 
nomical facts  brought  to  light  by  Wol- 


laston, they  supply  no  decision  of  the 
question  of  the  divisibility  of  matter. 
That  problem  still  presents  the  same 
two-fold  aspect  of  difiiculty  which  it  has 
ever  exhibited. 

The  greater  number  of  Wollaston's 
strictly  chemical  papers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  referring  to  physiology 
and  patholo^,  are  devoted  to  the  expo- 
sition of  points  connected  with  the  che- 
mistry of  the  metals.  He  was  the  dis- 
coverer of  palladium  and  rhodium,  once 
interesting  only  as  chemical  curiosities, 
but  now  finding  important  uses  in  the 
arts.  He  discoverec^  also,  the  identity 
of  columbium  and  tantalium.  He  was 
the  first  to  reco^ise  the  existence  of 
metalic  titanium  m  the  slags  of  iron  fur- 
naces ;  and  he  is  the  deviser  of  the  im- 
portant process  by  which  platina  is  ren- 
dered malleable.  He  published,  also, 
analyses  of  meteoric  iron,  and  showed 
that  potash  exists  in  sea  water. 

The  modern  chemist's  desire  has  lain 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  of  his 
alchemical  forefather.  It  is  the  non- 
solubile,  not  the  solvent,  that  he  has 
sought  after,  and  Wollaston  supplied  him 
with  that  in  malleable  platina. 

For  the  greater  number  of  purposes, 
glass  and  porcelain  resist  sufficiently  the 
action  of  even  the  strongest  acids,  alka- 
lies, and  other  powerful  solvents.  In 
some  cases,  however,  they  are  attacked 
by  these,  and  cannot  be  employed  in  ac- 
curate analysis.  Whenever,  moreover, 
it  is  necessary  to  subject  bodies  to  a  high 
temperature  along  with  active  reagents, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  fusion  of  minerals 
with  alkalies,  porcelain  can  seldom  be 
employed,  and  is  often  worse  than  use- 
less. 

It  was  in  vain  that  chemists  had  re- 
course to  silver  and  gold,  as  substitutes 
for  the  insufficient  clay  in  the  construe* 
tion  of  their  crucibles.  These  metals 
melt  at  comparatively  low  temperatures, 
and,  before  a  sufficient  heat  can  be  at- 
tained to  fuse  the  more  refractory  sub- 
stances enclosed  in  them,  they  run  into 
liquids,  and  the  crucible  and  its  contents 
are  lost  in  a  useless  slag. 

In  consequence  of  this  insufficiency  of 
his  tools,  the  analytical  chemist  was 
brought  to  a  complete  stand.  Whole  de- 
partments of  his  science  lay  around  him 
unexplored  aud  unconquered,  tempting 
him  by  their  beauty  and  their  promise. 
To  be  concluded. 
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ST.  THOMAS'S  CHUBCH,    NEW  YORK. 


This  neat  edifice,  of  recent  erection, 
though  of  almoBt  ancient  aapect,  from  the 
color  of  its  EtoBes  and  its  Gothic  style, 
i«  ndrantageonsly  situated  in  Broadway, 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  Houston 
street.  As  well  embowered  by  trees  as  its 
confined  space  will  allow,  and  wilb  a 
neat  and  retired,  thongh  small  grftve-yard, 
it  enjoys  most  of  the  advantages  which 
can  be  secnred  to  a  common  city  place 
of  worship. 

To  those  who  lilie  the  Gothic  etyle,  no 
objection  will  arise  againBt  this  building 
on  that  account ;  but  those  participate 
in  our  views  of  the  architecture  appro- 
priate  to  our  times,  country  and  institu- 
tions, need  not  be  told  that  no  Gothic 
edifice  poBsesses  the  great  features  of  ex- 
cellence. 


WorklnV  Qirls- 

Happy  girls !  with  cheeks  like  the  rose 
[  — tei^t  eyes  and  elastic  step^bow 
)  ebeerfuliy  they  go  to  their  work.  Oar 
*  reputation  for  it,  happy  indeed  will  those 

>  men  be  who  secnre  such  prizes.  Con- 
J  trast  with  these  contented,  cheerful,  smil. 

f  girls,  those  who  do  nothing  but  sigh 
cSy  and  live  only  to  follow  (he  fash- 

>  ions — who  never  earn  the  bread  they  eat 

r  the  shoes  they  wear — who  are  languid 
I  and  sick  ami  lazy  from  one  week's  end 
I  tdi  the  other.     Who  but  a  simpleton  and 

>  a  popinjay  would  prefer  one  of  the  latter, 
,  if  he  were  looking  for  a  companion  1 
'  Give  ns  the  working  girls.  They  are 
\  worth  their  weight  in  gold.    Yon  never 


see  them  mincing  along,  or  jump  s  iov 
en  feet  to  steer  clear  of  a  spider  or  a  flj. 
They  bave  no  affectation — no  silly  lin 
abont  tbem.  When  they  meet  yoo,  lh«r 
speak  without  putting  on  a  doies  airt, 
or  trying  to  show  oCto  better adrantBgej 
and  you  fee)  as  if  yon  were  talkiog  to  i 
a  human  being,  anu  not  a  painted,  fiUen 
angel. 

If  girls  knew  how  sadly  theyminit, 
while  they  endeavor  to  show  off  tbeit 
delicate  hands  and  unsoiled  oktoa,  nd 
put  on  a  thousand  airs — they  woald  pit 
more  tor  the  situation  of  the  deipiied 
working  ladies,  who  ore  so  far  abon 
them  in  intelligence^  in  honor,  in  eierr- 
thing,  BB  the  trees  are  above  the  eBrth. 
Be  wise,  then,  ye  who  have  made  fooli  of 
yourselves  throujih  life.  Turn  orer  i 
new  leaf  nnd  begin,  though  late,  to  lire 
and  act  as  human  beings,  as  companioni 
to  immortal  man,  anrf  not  playthings  mi 
dolls.  In  no  other  way  can  you  be  happy 
and  subserve  the  designs  of  your  exis- 
tence.— Portland  Tribune. 


Popular    ELoqoEscE. — Multitudes  of  [ 

Eersons  are  rarely  attracted  or  infiuenced  C 
y  iong  statistical  detnils,  and  tedioo*  / 
matters  of  fact.  An  orator,  if  he  desires  s 
to  interest  them,  must  speak  to  their  feel*  i 
ings  and  eflections,  using  the  Socratie  , 
mode  of  reasoning,  for  to  that  thev  e*>i  ( 
respond.  Many  a  splendid  and  aUe  et-  [ 
say  that  proved  pleasing  and  instractire  ( 
to  the  reader,  has  wearied  out  a  popular  ) 
audience  when  delivered  before  ihem  at  ' 
a  speech.  An  energetic  mnnner,  witk  ) 
that  heartiness  which  convinces  the  li*- ) 
tener,  is  an  invaluable  acquirement.— £«/.  } 
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BABOTONGA. 


The    iMt  newB    from    tbt    Friendly    < 
lelendi   is  very   diBtreMing,  Barotonga    i 
whicli  was  the  scene  or  some  of  the  events    < 
most    interesting    in    the  history  of  the 
group,  has  been  desolated  by  a  fnTious 
hutricabe,  wbieh  has  left  the  inhabitants 
w^th  little  else  bnt  their  lives.    Letters 
speak  of  the  calamity  as  one  of  almost 
unprecedented  severity ;  and  we  are  told 
that  ten  years  of  labor  and  care,  on  the 
part  of  the  now  indusirious  and  simple- 
hearted  people,  cannot  place  them  in  the 
situation  to  which  they  bad  raised  them- 
selves by  their  creditable  exertions,  and 
rapid  advance  in  civilization. 

Some  persons  have  denied  that  the  in- 
tTodaction  of  Christianity  into  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  general 
difiusion  of  education  among  the  people, 
have  actoally  made  any  fundamental 
change  in  the  character  and  condition  of 
society.  While  we  feel  satisfied  that  a 
candid  examination  of  ihe  abundant  evi> 
dence  we  have  of  the  contrary,  is  suffi* 
cient  to  settle  the  question  in  the  most 
■atitfactory  manner,  we  take  pleasure 
here  in  alluding  to  one  practical  proof,  of 
recent  occurrence,  and  well  adapted  to 
onr  purpose. 

When  one  of  our  American  ships  was 
wrecked  and  totally  lost  on  the  coast  of 


that  island,  about  four  years  ago,  instead  i 
of  the   scenes  of  pillage   and  violence  ! 
which     have  so    often    disgraced    the  J 
beaches  of  New  Jersey,  the  natives  form- 
ed themselves  in  companies,  and  proceed- 
ed with  the  greatest  judgment,  zeal  and  i 
heroic  labors,  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  ( 
crew,  and  to  save  the  cargo.     The  sea- 
men, as  well  as  the  officers,  on  reaching  \ 
the  shore,  were  taken  to  the  houses  of  i 
their  deliverers,  and  supplied  with  every  J 
comfort  and  attention  in  iheir   power ; 
and  every  bit   of  the  cargo,  and  every  } 
fragment  of  the    ship    which    could    be  \ 
taken  from  the  wavps  was   stored  and  j 
guarded  with  the  greatest  care. 

The  officers  end  crew  after  their  re- 
turn home,  were  full  of  the  praises  of  I 
that  simple-hearted  race,  and  eipressed  i 
the  astonisbment  they  bad  felt,  on  receiv- 
ing  back   the  articles   saved    from  the  , 
wreck  :  as  they  bad  found  a  thousand  lit- 
tle things,  even  down  to  spikes  and  nails,  ' 
which   never  would  have  been  missed, 
and  which,  to  those  people,  were  of  real  < 
value. 

Our   print   embraces  several   objects  ! 
characteristic  of  the  christianized  Pacific 
islands ;   the    sublime    scenery   of   the 
mountains,    the    luxuriance    of    tropical  ' 
vegetation,  the  lightly-clad  natives,  half  I 
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in  the  costume  of  nature,  and  the  Euro- 
pean style  of  architecture  introduced  hy 
the  missionaries.  The  feathery  and 
drooping  palm-leavesi  some  of  whose  spe- 
cies afibrd  thechief  means  of  subsistence, 
8tand»]n  the  picture  as  memorials  of  the 
invahiable  cocoanut  and  bread-fruit  trees, 
and  the  important  uses  which  they  sub- 
serve. They  may  also,  however,  lead  us 
to  reflect  upon  the  privations  -under 
which  the  poor  natives  must  now  be  suf- 
fering, since  not  a  single  bread-fruit  tree, 
as  we  are  assured,  was  left  standing,  by 
the  tornado,  on  all  Rarotonga. 

The  scene  here  represented  is  that 
presented  to  the  astonished  missionaries, 
when  the  inhabitants  spontaneously  cast 
off  their  ancient  heathen  superstitions, 
and  brought  their  idols  to  be  destroyed. 
As  we  have  already  given  a  particular 
account  of  that  remarkable  day,  we  need 
only  refer  our  readers  to  the  first  number 
of  the  present  volume  of  our  magazine. 
And  to  those  of  our  subscribers  who 
have  not  received  the  work  so  far  back, 
we  would  remark,  that  they  will  find  it 
well  worth  the  small  expense  to  have  the 
volume  complete.  Not  only  so,  but  we 
would  invite  their  attention  to  the  first 
volume  also.  This  is  now  ready  for  sale 
in  quarterly  parts,  and  will  be  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  country  for  $1  if  paid  at 
one  time,  or  37  1-2  single.  The  postage 
is  that  of  newspapers. 

The  Rich  and  Poor. — "  Of  such  are 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven,"  said  the  Savior  ; 
and  the  beautiful  remark  is  strongly 
brought  to  mind,  in  reading  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  an  exchange  paper : 

'<  Ma,"  said  a  little  girl,  "  will  rich  and 
poor  people  live  together  when  they  go 
up  to  Heaven  V 

**  Yes,  my  dear,  they  will  all  be  alike 
there." 

*^  Then,  ma,  why  don't  rich  and  poor 
christians  associate  here  V 

The  mother  did  not  answer. 


4 


The  steamboat  Isaac  Newton  has  prov- 
ed herself  equal  to  the  swiftest  boats  in 
our  harbor. — N.  Y,  Sun* 


White  Indians. 

From  a  new  work,  entitled  '*  Scenes  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains." 

While  the  writer  was  at  Untah,  a  trap- 
ping party  from  Gila  arrived  at  this  post, 
who  gave  the  following  description  of  a 
tribe  of  White  Indians  called  the  Mao- 
ehies. 

The  Munchies  are  a  nation  of  white 
aborigines,  actually  ezistinff  in  a  valley 
among  the  Sierra  de  los  Mimbros  chain,  ( 
upon  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Gila,  in  i 
the  extreme  north-western  part  of  the 
Province  of  Sonora. 

They  number  about  eight  hundred  m 
all.  Their  country  is  surrounded  hy 
lofty  mountains  at  nearly  every  point, 
and  is  well  watered  and  ver^  fertile; 
though  of  limited  extent  Their  dwell- 
ings are  spacious  apartments  neatly  exca- 
vated in  the  hill  sides,  and  are  freqaently 
cut  in  the  solid  rock. 

They  subsist  by  agriculture,  and  nise 
cattle,  horses  and  sli^ep.  Their  featarai 
correspond  with  those  of  Earopeani, 
though  with  a  complexion  perhaps  some 
what  fairer,  ainl  a  form  equally  if  not 
more  gracetul. 

Among  them  are  many  of  the  arts  and 
comforU  of  civilised  life.  They  spin  and 
weave  and  manufacture  butter  andcbaeie, 
with  many  of  the  luxuries  known  to  more 
enlightened  nations. 

Th'»ir  political  economy,  though  nanch 
after  the  patriarchal  order,  is  purely  w- 
publican  in  its  character.  The  old  men  ) 
exercise  supreme  eontrol  in  the  enact-  \ 
ment  and  execution  of  laws.  These  lawf 
are  usually  of  the  most  simple  form,  and 
tend  to  prom(»te  the  general  welfare  of 
the  community.  They  are  made  by  a 
concurrent  majority  of  the  seniors  ia 
council — each  male  individual ;  oreV  a 
specifipd  age  being  allowed  a  voice  and  a  j 
vote.  j 

Qnestions  of  right  and  wrong  are  j 
heard  and  adjudged  by  a  committee  se-  ) 
lected  from  the  council  of  seniors,  who 
are  likewise  empowered  to  redress  the 
injured  and  past*  sentence  upon  the  crimi- 
nal. 

In  morals  they  are  represented  as  hon- 
est and  virtuous.  In  religion  they  differ 
but  little  from  other  Indians. 

They  are  strictly  men  of  peace,  and 
never  go  to  war,  nor  even  as  a  comnws 
thin<]^,  oppose  resistance  to  the  hostile  m* 
cursions  of  surrounding  nations.  On  the 
appearance  of  an  enemy  they  immediate- 
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ly  retreat,  with  their*  cattle,  horses,  sheep 
and  other  valuables,  to  mountain  caverns, 
fitted  at  all  times  for  their  reception — 
where  by  barricading  the  entrances  they 
are  at  once  secure  without  a  resort  to 
arms. 

In  regard  to  their  origin  they  have  lost 
all  knowledge  or  even  tradition,  (a  thing 
not  likely  to  have  happened  had  they 
been  the  progeny  of  Europeims  at  any 
late  period— that  is,  since  the  time  of  Co- 
lumbus,) neither  do  their  characters, 
manners,  customs,  arts  or  government 
savor  of  modern  Europe. 

Could  a  colony  or  party  of  Europeans 
in  the  short  period  of  three  centuries  and 
a  half  lose  all  trace  of  their  origin,  re- 
ligion, arts,  habits,  civiliseation  and  gov- 
ernment %  Who  for  a  moment  would  en- 
tertain an  idea  so  estranged  to  probabil- 
ity! 

And  yet  the  Munchies  cannot  be  real 
Indians ;  they  must  be  of  European  de- 
scent, though  circumstances  other  than 
complexion  afibrd  no  evidence  of  inden- 
tity  with  either  race  1  Where  then  shall 
we  place  them  %  Whence  is  their  origin  1 

We  are  forced  to  admit  the  weight  of 
circumstantial  testimony  as  to  their  hav- 
ing settled  upon  this  continent  prior  to 
its  discovery  by  Columbus.  Here  we 
are  led  to  inquire,  are  they  not  the  re- 
mote descendanu  of  some  colony  of  an- 
cient Bomans  1 

That  such  colonies  did  here  exist  in 
former  ages,  there  is  good  reasons  for 
believing.  The  great  hpse  of  time  and 
other  operative  causes  combined,  may 
have  transformed  the  Munchies  from 
habits,  customs,  character,  religion,  arts, 
civilization  and  language  of  the  Romans, 
to  the  condition  in  which  they  are  at  pre- 
sent found. 


Stone  Walls. — In  most  sections  of 
New  England,  stone  walls,  of  a  truly  du- 
rable and  permanent  construction,  consti- 
tute the  enclosures  of  every  farm.  Yet, 
valuable  as  is  this  species  of  fence,  it  is 
far  from  being  properly  appreciated,  A 
good  wall,  on  a  soil  not  constitutionally 
too  humid,  is  worth  at  least  one  dollar 
per  rod.  The  cost  of  erecting  it,  is  pro- 
bably less  than  fifty  cents,  as  the  farmer 
can  do  aJl  the  work  himself,  and  at  such 
seasons  as  he  can  well  afford  it ;  besides, 
he  is  increasing  the  superficial  extent  of 
his  territory,  by  removing  the  rocks  and 


thereby  increasing,  greatly,  the  value  and 
productiveness  of  his  farm. 

A  distinguished  practical  farmer,  fam- 
ed for  his  intelligence  and  love  of  ecou- 
omy>  informed  us  that  he  considered  wall 
on  his  farm,  much  the  cheapest  fence  he 
can  erect. — Selected. 


Horse  Power  and  Whale  Power. — ^Lie- 
big  thinks  that  horses  are  more  powerful 
than  whales.  He  reasons  in  this  way. 
The  quantities  of  oxygen  which  a  whale 
and  a  carrier's  horse  can  inspire  in  a  giv- 
en time  are  very  unequal.  The  tempe- 
rature as  well  as  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
is  much  greater  in  the  horse. 

The  force  exerted  by  a  whale,  when 
struck  with  the  harpoon,  his  body  being 
supported  by  the  surrounding  medium, 
and  the  force  exerted  by  the  carrier's 
horse,  which  carries  his  own  weight  and 
a  heavy  burthen  for  eight  or  ten  hours, 
must  lioth  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  oxy- 
gen consumed.  If  we  take  into  conside- 
ration the  time  during  which  the  force  is 
manifested,  it  is  obvious  that  the  amount 
of  force  developed  by  the  horse  is  far 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  whale. 
This  is  a  mere  calculation.  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  Liebig  has  never  tried 
the  strength  of  any  whale  practically. — 
Selected. 


Education  in  Iowa,  Wisconscn,  &c. — 
Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  formed 
a  part  of  the  great  western  wilderness 
until  very  recently,  and  already  we  find 
notices  in  all  these  countries  of  common 
schools,  where  the  youth  are  instructed 
in  orthography  and  pronunciation— ety- 
mology, syntax,  prosody  and  punctuation 
— reading  and  composition — rhetoric  and 
oratory — writing,  arithmetic,  drawing, 
book-keeping,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
mensuration,  surveying,  geography,  his- 
tory, chemistry,  natural  history,  moral 
and  intellectual  philosophy;  younor  la- 
dies of  14  or  15  talking  of  equations, 
fluxions,  spherial  trigonometry,  algebra, 
&c.,  as  intelligibly  as  their  grandmothers 
did  of  plain  stitching  or  stocking  darning. 
All  this,  too,  advertised — with  notices  of 
electrical  machines,  galvanic  batteries, 
globes,  orreries,  moveable  hemispheres, 
pneumatic  apparatus,  telescopes,  theodo- 
lites, ice.  Such  accounts  as  this,  of 
learning  in  **  the  bush,"  are  cheering  fea- 
tures in  the  national  character. — Uae.  Al. 
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THE    AILANTHDS   TREE. 


i  Last  Autanm  we  iatrodac«d  this  ele- 
/  gant  tree,  (then  unlcnowD  in  most  parts 
/  of  ouj  coantrjr,)  to  the  particulnr  ac- 
)  queintance  of  oar  leadeTs,  And  diffused 
s  about  one  million  of  its  seeds  in  all  the 
i  Btale^j,  territories  and  counties,  and  even 
i  in  most  of  the  towns  in  tlie  United  States. 
i  Although  this  was  done  at  a  coDsideTS- 
^  ble  loss  of  time  and  money  on  our  part, 
^  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting,  that 
S  we  hare  done  good,  and  at  least  a  pan  of 
I  our  duty,  in  piomotiog  the  propagation 
I  of  valuable  trees,  for  the  benefit  of  pos- 
I  tetity,  and  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for 
I  aach  of  onr  predecessors  as  have  set  us 
1  good  example,  in  planting   the  noble 

>  oaks,  elms.  Ice,  which  have  lent  us  their 
I  majestic  shade. 

We  have  received  favorable  accounts 

)  of  many  of  the  young  trees  now  growing 

)  from  onr  seeds,  with  tbanlis  from  some  of 

those  to  whom  we  sent  them.    We  are 

>  now  collecting  a  stock  of  seeds  of  other 
'  flue  tre<'B,  as  well  as  of  flowers,  and  valn- 
I  able  and  curious  plants,  to  be  prepared 
I  for  the  orders  we  may  receive  in  future. 

The  Catalpa. — All  our  subscribers  ore 
I  lo  be  supplied  with  Ttvtnty  Seedi  of  this 
I  beauiiful,  and  valuable  native  tree,  which 


is  stiU  very  generally  neglected,  sod  io 
fact  quite  unknown,  in  most  parts  of  oir  ! 
country.  Few  trees  of  any  Mod  niput  | 
it  in  appearance,  whether  we  regard  itt 
noble  spreading  form,  its  hroed,  dark  ud  | 
polished  leaves,  nnassailed  by  iniecli,  oij  i 
especially  its  nomerous  and  elegant  sou-  \ 
cat  clusters  of  blossoms,  which  render  it  j 
an  object  of  admiration  in  the  Sammet-  < 
Its  timbers,  as  we  have  before  declared, <n  \ 
the  authority  of  Gen.  Harrison,  is  sIdM  } 
imperishable,  while  its  grain  fits  it  f«t ; 
variety  of  uses.  | 

Those  of  our  subscribers  who  hivt  Ht  | 
neglected  to  pay  punctually  the  small  aft- 1 
nual  price  of  our  Magazine,  ($1  ia  id-  i 
vanee,)  may  expect  to  receive  s  npplf  | 
of  ihe  seeds  of  the  Catalpa,  with  a  ns*  < 
and  more  minute  history  of  the  tree>        < 

Any  person  who  procures  a  new  "V  ! 
scriber,  shsl!  receive  a  retnm  in  ikIi 
otherseedaas  he  may  desire,  if  we  <■■  ) 
procure  them.  ; 

Persons  sending  as  a  list  of  new  nb-  [ 
Bcribers,  may  expect  a  liberal  retora.       { 

The  First  Volume  of  the  Americu  > 
Penny  Magazine,  now  re-publisbed  in»  j 
stereotype  edition,  contains  many  siti-  \ 
cles  on  trees,  flowers  and  their  cuUura-    j 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


GRASSES. 

The  following  definition  of  a  true  grass  is 
copied  from  a  lectare  delivered  before  ue  class « 
of  the  Chester  County  Cabinet  of  National  Sci- 
ences, by  Dr.  Darlmston,  of  West  Chester, 
FennsylTania,  an  exceltent  botanist  and  practical 
fanner  9  brief  and  simple  as  it  is,  it  will  be  found 
to  contain  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
tribe : — **  Whenever  we  meet  with  a  plant  having 
a  cylindrical,  jointed  stem;  with  the  joints  solio, 
ana  ^e  intervening  portions  hollow— or,  in  a  few 
instances,  filled  with  a  pith-hke  substance — the 
leaves  altemale,  one  ori{;inating  at  each  joint, 
embracing  the  stem  with  its  base,  and  forming  a 
shciUh,  which  is  slit  on  one  side,  down  to  its 
origin — and  the  flowers  protected  by  those  pecu- 
liar envelopes  known  by  the  name  of  chan,  we 
cnajr  take  it  for  granted  we  have  before  us  a  g«- 
nmne  grasnJ* 

Botanists  enumerate  upwards  of  three  hundred 
species  of  grssses  indigenous  to  the  United  States 
— y^  all  the  cultivated  kinds,  and  their  almost 
innumemble  varieties,  are  believed  to  he  intro- 
duced. 

Those  considered  of  most  value  to  the  agri- 
culturist in  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  as 
affording  the  best  bay  and  pasture  are,  **  Meadow 
^ass**  (Poa  Pratensis);  ** blue  grass**  (Poa 
compressa) ;  **  Timoihy  **  (Phleum  pratense) ; 
**  red  top  **  ( Agrestis  vulgaris) ;  ** fescue  grass  ** 
(Festuca  pratensis) ;  **  orchard  grass  "  (I^ylis 
glomerata);  **ray  grass**  (Lolium  perenne); 
and  **  sweet- scent»i  vernal  grass,**  (Athoxanthum 
odoratum),  which  gives  a  delightful  perfume  to 
the  hay.  Some  others  are  occasionally  cultiva- 
ted ;  but,  I  believe,  not  to  any  great  extent  or 
advantage. 

The  sugar-cane  {Saccharum  offieinarum)  is  a 
true  grass,  which,  in  its  structure  and  habit,  bears 
a  strOcing  resemblance  to  Indian  com ;  but  unlike 
it,  the  chief  vftlue  consists  in  the  rich  juice  with 
which  the  stems  abound.  It  furnishes  sugar  and 
molasses. 

A  species  which  in  Brazil  forms  impenetrable 
thickets,  grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet,  with  hollow  stems  six  inches  in  diameter, 
which  are  filled  with  a  cool,  pure  liquid,  capable 
of  quenching  the  most  bummg  thirst  Of  this 
the  hunters  are  so  well  aware,  that,  when  in 
need  of  refreshment,  they,  with  their  machite, 
or  large  two-edged  chopping  knife,  cut  off  the 
young  shoots  just  below  a  joint,  and  drink  the 
delicious  beverage  so  bountifully  supplied  by 
nature. 

A  very  coarse  paper  is  manufactured  in  this 
country  from  oat  straw,  which  is  found  io  resist 
the  e^ts  of  damp  better  than  other  kinds  of 
cheap  i^per.  In  the  native  country  of  the  **  Bam- 
boo," Bcunbusa  arundinaoea,  the  stately  culms, 
or  stems,  furnish  spars  for  sail  boats,  as  well  as 
stout  walking-canes,  much  valued  bv  pedestrians ; 
[   and  of  some  of  its  confers  made  the  pretty 
**  rattans  "  and  *<  supple  jacks — and  fishing  rods," 
'   such  as  good  old  Izaak  Walton[never  dreamed  of. 
Excellent  mattresses  are  made  from  the  soft 


inner  husks  of  Indian  com,  properly  dried  and 
hetchelled.  Nothing  affords  a  warmer  thatch  for 
outhouses  than  rye  straw ;  and  in  Great  Britain 
the  cottages  of  the  laboring  classes  are  univer- 
sally roofed  with  it ;  and  what  could  our  neat 
housewives  do  without  the  aid  of  the  fine  branch- 
ing panicles  of  the  broom  com  7  (^Soighum  sac- 
charatum.) 

The  creeping  suckers  and  tangled  roots  of  se- 
veral species  of  otherwise  useless  grass,  are 
extensively  useful  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
in  fixing  the  shifting  sands  of  laige  tracts  of  sea 
coast,  and  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  winds 
and  tides — for  this  purpose  the  Arando  arenaria 
and  Cynodon  dactylon  are  most  valuable. 

Straw,  kept  dry,  appears  most  incorruptible, 
which  is  owing  to  the  abundance  of^  silex 
which  pervades  the  cuticle  or  skin,  for  they 
have  no  bark — that  it  is  so  filled  can  easily 
be  proved  by  burning  a  straw  upon  a  piece 
of  glass,  when  ihe  vegetable  portion  will  be 
consumed,  and  the  complete  skeleton  left  in 
the  silex. 

It  would  be  agreeable  and  useful  employ- 
ment for  the  boys,  to  collect  and  preset ve  a 
specimen  of  each  kind  of  trtte  grass,  and  ar- 
range them  according  to  their  natural  affini- 
ties, in  books  made  of  straw  paper,  loosely 
stitched  together.  Each  specimen  should 
have  a  label  of  writing  paper,  with  the  sci- 
entific and  common  names,  neatly  written, 
the  place  and  mode  of  growth,  cultivated, 
naturalized  or  indigenous,  time  of  flowering 
and  of  ripening  ihe  seeds,  with  the  several 
uses  it  can  be  made  to  answer  in  rural  eco- 
nomy, to  man  or  to  animals.— American  Agri- 
ciUturist, 


The  Potato  Again. — Mr.  John  W.  Win- 
field,  of  this  city,  informs  us  that  the 
discovery  made  by  the  Rev.  N.  S.  Smith, 
of  the  reproduction  of  the  potato  from 
the  seed  of  its  apple,  has  been  known  for 
many  years,  to  the  market  gardeners  and 
seedsmen  of  England,  who  keep  np  a 
constant  supply  of  new  seed,  propag^ated 
from  the  apple,  and  thus  new  varieties  are 
constantly  obtained. — M.  Smith's  experi- 
ment, however  has  proved  the  importance 
of  an  uninterrupted  cultivation  of  the  roots 
of  every  successive  crop  yielded  by  the 
apple  seed  of  the  previous  crop,  thus 
keeping  up  the  vigor  of  the  plant  and  its 
fruit,  by  permitting  it  to  go  through  the 
same  stages  of  production  that  it  does  in 
its  wild  or  natural  state.  The  reverend 
gentleman  goes  back  to  first  principles, 
and  merely  assists  nature  in  carrying  out 
its  own  laws  in  its  own  way.  This  we 
believe,  is  the  originality  of  his  discovery. 
Sun* 

The  method  of  reproduction  mentioned 
nlove  has  been  tried  iu  some  parts  of 
Canada  with  the  most  favourable  result. 
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We  hare  recently  had  tn  opportanity  of 
conversing  with  experienced  agrricultn- 
rists  in  the  province,  who  concur  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  most  eflectual  way  to 
ensure  a  good  and  healthy  crop  of  the 
potato  18  to  procure  a  good  supply  of  the 
*^apple"  or  seed,  which  can  be  obtained 
without  difficulty. 

As  corroborating  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  this  doctrine,  we  quote  the  following 
from  the  Boston  Journal  of  Wednes- 
day : — 

In  Rindge,  (N.  H.)  Mr.  Eli  Whitemore 
planted  last  season  some  seed  from  a  po- 
tato ball,which  flourished  and  produced 
nearly  a  quart  of  potatoes,  none  of  which 
were  larger  than  a  robin's  egg.  These 
potatoes  were  planted  this  spring,  and 
will  produce  upward  of  a  bushel  of  pota* 
toes,  generally  small  and  of  many  differ  * 
ent  varieties  as  respects  shape  and  colors. 
Two  of  these  seedlings  we  have  now  in 
our  office^  one  resembliug  the  ^'lady's 
fio^er'^  in  color  and  shape,  the  other  of 
an  oblong  form  and  a  real  "blue  black 
hue."  These  potatoes,  we  learn,  are  ex- 
ceedingly thrifty,  the  vines  still  green 
and  flourishing,  and  no  appearance  of  rot 
«;  among  the  tubers,  while  the  old  varieties 
^j  on  the  same  farm  are  diseased,  and  the 
tops  have  been  dead  for  weeks.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  potatoes  from  this 
bushel  of  seed  next  year  will  be  entirely 
free  from  rot.  This  problem  is  well 
worthy  a  solution. 

Thb  Spbakino  Automaton. — ^Professor 
Faber,  a  mathematician  of  Vienna,  has 
brought  over  to  this  country  a  speaking 
automaton,  upon  the  construction  of 
which  he  has  been  employed  some  five 
-and-twenty  years.  We  were  yesterday 
invited  to  a  private  view,  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  of  this  extraordinary  piece  of  inge- 
nuity, and  with  other  spectators  who 
were  present,  had  full  reason  to  be  aston- 
ished with  the  completeness  of  the  results 
attained.  The  apparatus  is  worked  by  a 
clavier,  which,  played  in  conjunction 
with  a  bellows,  produces  at  will  the 
5  whole  of  the  vomC  el  and  consonant  sounds, 
and,  bv  an  adroit  combination  of  the  keys, 
syllables  and  words.  The  mouth  of  the 
figure  is  furnished  with  a  tongue  of 
caoutchouc,  and  movable  lips — action  to 
which  is  given  by  mechanism  of  the  most 
delicate  kind,  precisely  similar  in  its 
operation  to  that  of  the  human  being. 
The  entire  range  of  elemental  sounds 


being  secured,  it  is  obvioas  that  artificial 
speech  may  be  carried  on  ;  andlLFaber^ 
puppet  is  euabled  to  express  any  scDtencet 
which  are  proposed,  with  a  diitinctnefi 
which  is  no  less  curious  than  diverting. 
By  contracting  and  expanding  the  artifi- 
cial glottis,  different  registers  of  tone  are 
attained,^  and  incredible  as  il  nny  aeem, 
the  head  sings  tunes,  words  and  all,  with 
both  accuracy  and  promptitude.  It  ako 
laughs  and  whispers ;  in  short,  the  organs 
of  articulation  have  been  so  skillfolly  imi- 
tated, that  any  of  the  vocal  pheaooifDa 
are  within  its  reach.  The  voice  whicii 
comes  from  the  lips  of  the  figure  is  bard 
and  penetrating  ;  and  the  caations  way 
in  which  the  phrases  are  uttered— like 
that  of  a  child  imitating  a  teacher— hu 
the  drollest  and  most  unsophisticated 
effect  possible.  ^^ 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  ii  bjr* 
gone  times  to  construct  an  automatOD  of 
this  description.  In  1779  H.  Kratzenteio 
found  that  the  vowel  sounds  might  be  re- 
alized by  the  transmission  of  air  tbrovgh 
reeds  bent  into  certain  angular  shapes; 
and  subsequently  M.Eempelen,  tbe  ceie 
brated  mechanician,  contrived  an  appar- 
atus from  which  it  was  possible  to  extract 
words  and  sentences  limited  to  the  simpler 
sounds.  But  the  accounts  of  these  in- 
ventions led  us  to  infer  that  the  resolti 
of  both  cases  were  extremely  unsatisfac- 
tory. It  has  been  left  for  M.  Faber  to 
overcome  all  the  difficulties,  and  he  has 
succeeded  in  reflecting  the  mechaoism 
of  nature,  and  his  perseverance  has  tri- 
umphed. About  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Brew^ 
ter  published  his  belief  that  'before 
another  century  was  completed  a  talk- 
ing and  a  singing  machine  would  be 
numbered  among  the  conquests  of  sci- 
ence," and  his  words  were  prophetie.— 
London  Herald. 

The  Bcv  of  Tunis  is  trying  to  raije 
a  loan  in  Efurope  of  twenty-five  miUioos 
of  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  fonniog* 
navy. 

The  whole  of  the  sea-coast  from  ibe 
Pyrehees  to  the  North  of  France,  is  to 
be  planled  with  forest  trees  saiublefof 
ship  building* 


5 


\ 


i 


The  Jews  of  Hungary  have  boagbt  off  \ 
the  special  tax  inflicted  on  them  for  per^ 
petuity,   by  the  payment  of  3,120,000 
francs  in  five  instalments. 
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Copper  bbds  in  Pennsylvania. —  From 
an  article  in  the  Chamber sburgh,  Peim. 
Repository,  we  learn  that  fine  copper  has 
been  frequently  found  in  that  region,  and 
in  Adams  County.    The  Repository  says : 

'^  A  Geologist,  who  assisted  in  locating 
some  of  the  richest  mines  on  Lake  Supe- 
rior, has  made  an  examination  which 
justified  him  in  recommending  a  Company 
recently  formed  in  Pittsburg,  to  sink  a 
shaft  not  far  from  Marra  Furnace ;  and 
such  has  been  the  success,  that  at  the 
depth  of  about  22  feet  a  rich  stratum  has 
been  opened,  exhibiting,  variously  inter- 
mixed with  Quartz,  virgin  Copper  in 
considerable  quantities,  some  of  the 
specimens  of  which  I  have  now  by  me, 
promising  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  These 
specimens  have  been  pronounced  by  an 
able  and  experienced  mineralogist  from 
New  York,  as  quite  equal  if  not  superior 
to  the  best  indications  on  the  now  cele- 
brated Lake  Superior  mines. 

Another  writer  in  the  same  paper, 
says:— 

''I  have  been  at  the  Oreen  Ridge  Cop- 
per Mines,  in  Adams  county,  and  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied,  from  the  explorations 
that  have  taken  place,  that  the  Company 
have  hit  upon  a  very  rich  vein,  (probablv 
two  of  them,)  of  native  Copper  in  consid- 
erable quantities,  which  will  yield  from 
30  to  90  per  cent,  of  pure  Copper.  This 
shaft  is  22  feet  deep.  In  another  shaft, 
about  150  feet  distant,  they  have  penetra- 
ted another  vein  of  the  grey  Copper  ore, 
which  is  pronounced  by  scientific  men  to 
be  also  very  rich. 

^^  The  work  appears  to  be  carried  on 
with  considerable  energy,  as  the  Company 
have  a  large  force  engaged  in  digging 
and  exploring  their  grounds.  At  present 
they  have  a  Blacksmith  shop,  ana  every 
thing  convenient  on  the  premises  for  dri- 
ving ahead.  The  range  of  those  veins  can 
be  traced  for  about  four  miles  in  length — 
the  width  it  is  imposible  to  tell  at  present, 
as  they  cover  the  whole  bottom  of  the 
shafts  from  side  to  side.  The  deeper 
they  go,  the  richer  becomes  the  ore." 

Two  original  pictures  of  Michael  An- 
ffelo  and  I&phael,  have  been  discovered 
in  an  old  curiosity  shop  in  Rome.  The 
fortunate  finders  have  been  offered  large 
sums  therefor. 

The  City  of  Monterey  was  taken  by 
car  army,  Sent.  21st,  with  a  severe  loss ! 


The  Sultan  of  Borneo  Proper. — ^The 
Sultan  is  a  man  past  fifty  years  of  age, 
short  and  pufiy  in  person,  with  a  counte- 
nance which  expresses  very  obviously 
the  imbecility  of  his  mind.  His  right 
hand  is  garnished  with  an  extra  diminu- 
tive thumb,  the  natural  member  being 
crooked  and  distorted.  His  mind,  in- 
dexed by  his  face,  seems  to  be  a  chaos 
of  confusion  $  without  acuteness,  without 
dimity,  and  without  good  sense. — He  can 
neither  read  nor  write ;  is  guided  by  the 
last  speaker ;  and  his  advisers,  as  might 
be  expected,  are  of  the  lower  order,  and 
mischievous  from  their  ignorance  and 
their  greediness.  He  is  always  talking, 
and  generally  joking ;  and  the  most  se- 
rious subjects  nerer  meet  with  five  min- 
utes consecutive  attention.  The  favora- 
ble side  of  his  character  is,  that  he  is 
good-tempered  and  good-natured  i  by  no 
means  cruel ;  and,  in  a  certain  way, 
generous,  though  rapacious  to  a  high  de- 
gree. His  rapacity,  indeed,  is  carried  to 
such  an  excesses  to  astonish  an  European, 
and  is  evinced  in  a  thousand  mean  ways. 
The  presents  I  made  him  were  unques- 
tionably handsome,  but  he  was  not  con- 
tent without  beffging  from  me  the  share 
I  had  reserved  for  the  other  Pangerans. 
— Expedition  to  Borneo, 

From  Nauvoo — The  War  Ended. — It 
has  been  concluded  that  the  besieged,  or 
those  of  them  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
hostilities,  should  at  once  capitulate,  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  leave  the  City  and 
State  within  five  days.  The  number  em- 
braced in  this  requirement  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  three  to  seven  hundred,, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  only  of  whom 
are  Mormons. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  mobocrats 
marched  in,  and  took  formal  possession 
of  the  city.  The  steamboat  Osprey  had 
already  left  for  Strangtown,  a  Mormon 
settlement  in  Wiskonsin,  crowded  with 
passengers.  The  Alvarado  brought  a 
number  of  the  proscribed  citizens  to  this 
place.  Some  of  them  go  eastward.  A 
committee  of  five  are  to  remain  to  dis- 
pose of  the  property  yet  belonging  to 
the  community. 

The  total  of  killed  and  wonnded  in  the 
different  skirmishes  is  not  yet  ascertain- 
ed, but  it  is  believed  to  be  not  very  great. 
Capt.  Smith,  of  Carthage,  died  of  his 
wounds  before  reaching  home.— iS/.Xotttt 
Union. 
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The  following  lines  were  wriiten  by  a  fa- 
iher  for  his  daughter,  while  she  lay  on  her 
death  bed,  and  published  with  the  notice  of 
her  death. 

Weep  not  around  my  bier. 

When  I  am  dead. 

Nor  shed  a  friendly  tear 

Upon  my  bed. 

The  cold  and  lifeless  clay 

Heeds  not  thjr  sigh, 

Nor  will  it  wipe  the  tear 

That  dims  the  eye. 

Look  not  upon  my  form 

When  life  is  gone. 

But  leave  me  in  my  shroud 

Cold  and  alone. 

Kaise  not  the  coffin's  lid 

To  say  farewell. 

Nor  start  when  thou  shall  hear 

My  funeral  knell. 

Pass  quickly  by  my  grave 

When  I  am  there. 

Lest  thou  should  sigh  for  me 

Or  shed  a  tear, 

Weep  not  upon  the  mound 

Where  1  shall  rest. 

Nor  strew  wild  flowers  around 

Uimn  my  breast. 

The  soul  which  thou  hast  loved 

Will  not  be  there, 

It  will  have  plumed  iu  wings 

And  soared  afar. 

Then  weep  not  o'er  my  chains 

When  I  am  free. 

When  I  have  left  my  cell, 

And  gained  my  liberty. 

Upward  in  yonder  sky 

I've  found  my  home. 

And  wail  in  realms  of  light 

For  thee  to  come. 

Call  uie  not  back  to  earth 

I've  done  with  sin  and  hell 

The  victory's  won.     [Ch.  Messenger. 


diminutive  of  Margaret  and  you  have  i  bird  \ 
whose  vocal  powers  are  anything  bm  a  r^  | 
commendation. — Selected* 


X 


ENIGMATICAL  NAMES. 

6.  Thrte  quarters  of  an  ugly  bird  with  two 
thousand  pounds  is  one  of  the  greatest  bless* 
ings  we  in  the  city  enjoy. 

7.  An  Italian  river  and  one  of  the  plagues 
of  Egypt  is  a  necessary  evil,  also  peculiar  to 

the  city.  ,,  ^     ^ 

8.  The  first  part  of  a  cold  country  and  a  do- 
mestic animal,  is  a  contemptible  Utile  crea- 
lure,  greatly  admired  by  some  ladies  who 
lack  other  objects  of  affection. 

9.  A  fish  added  to  a  bird,  that  detests  water 
is  a  nuisance  not  to  be  endured  in  one's  food. 

10.  To  a  common  dish  for  dinner  affix  ihe 


ENIGMA.— NO.  19. 

I  am  composed  of  20  letters. 

My  1, 12,  1,  2,  1,  13, 1,  is  one  of  the  United 
States. 

My  3,  8,  1,  18, 12,  5,  19,  20, 15,  U.iii 
city  of  South  Carolina. 

My  4.  21,  3,  11.  is  an  aquatic  bird. 

My  6,  12,  25,  is  very  uroublesome  in  the 
summer. 

My  6,  12,  1,  13,  9,  14,  7,  15,  is  a  bird  m 
Bowling  Green. 

My  10,  15,  2,  was  very  patient. 

My  16,  1,  9,  14,  20,  will  improve  theloob 
of  a  house. 

My  17,  21,  1, 18,  20,  is  a  small  measure. 

My  22,  1,  14,  is  the  front  of  any  army. 

My  23,  I,  24,  is  made  by  bees. 

My  26,  9,  14,  3,  is  a  metal. 

My  whole  is  something  that  every  one 
should  know.  ALB. 


) 


\ 


A  lady  was  travelling  in  a  stage  cosch  with 
a  troublesome,  barking  dog  in  her  lap.  A 
gentleman,  a  fellow  passenger,  complained  of 
the  annoyance. 

•'Dear  me,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  lady  within 
air  of  astonishment,  "  I  wonder  you  complain 
of  my  dog;  every  body  admires  it;  it  is  a  real 
Peruman,^^ 

«*  I  don't  complain  of  your  Peruvian  ioh 
madam,  but  I  wish  he  would  give  us  lew  of 
his  Peruvian  barV  iCowtUry  Paftr. 


\ 


The  New  England  Iron  Company,  ti  Pro"* 
dence,  are  making  twenty  tons  of  fint  laie 
railroad  iron  daily. — Sun. 


Reissue  OF  Vol.  L-~A.  New  Stereotypt  Eii' 
tion  of   this  Magazine.— The  first  quarterly 
part  of  Vol.  I.  will  soon  be  ready— lor  37 1-2  ^ 
cents,  or  4  copies  for  «1.    Orders  should  be  | 


Sent  soon. 
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liNTEIUOR   or    A    MOSQOE. 


We  all  feel  a  considerable  degree  of 

curiosity,  and  for  iufBcient  reaBOna,  to 

koow  sotnelhing  or  the  plan,  furniture  and 

uses  of  a  Mahninedan  p'oce  of  woTBhip. 

Few  foreigners,  (at  least  few  of  those 

who  liarc  published  iheir  observations,) 

have  ever  found  admission  into  a  mosque: 

for  sucli  are  the  preju'liceB  and  fanati- 

I    cism  of  must  iVIussultnen,  that  tbeir  re- 

<    ligious  ediRces  are  virtually  ahut  against 

I    persons  of  a  different  creed     It  is  true,  as 

',   Dr.  Dekay  tella  ub,  ia  his  Travels  in  Tur- 


^  key,  Ihot  the  Turkish  aiithoriliea  nrc  oi 

<  liberty  to  order  ihc  nditiission  of  Franks 

<  into  a  mosque  ;  but  it  is  also  true,  as  we 

','  are  assured  by  Ali    Bey,  that  in  many  J 

,  ploces  tlie  populace  would  not   have  n 

[■  peeled  their  authority,  but  would  have  ] 

J  mahreDted,  if  not  killed,  a  foreign  in-  } 

I        Our  print  is  by  no  means  a  fair  picture  ? 

'^  of  all  mosques,  or  indeed  of  the  general  j 

<:,  styles  of  such  buildingfl.    Tb^y  are  ex-  } 

i  ceeBingly  various  in  form  and  style  of  ) 
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architecture:  not  less  so  than  the  cli- 
mates  and  nations  in  which  they  ore  found. 
The  following  selections- from  the  two 
anthers  named  above,  will  present  our 
readers,  id  a  brief  form,  with  a  conside- 
rable portion  of  that  information  which 
we  may  naturally  wish  to  obtain,  respect- 
ing this  class  of  buildings.  The  first  is 
from  Dr.  Dekay. 

"  The  Mosque  of  St,  Suleiman^  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  opium-bazaar,  is  one  of 
the  thirteen  royal  mosques  of  Constanti- 
nople. It  was  built  in  1556,  and,  as  its 
name  imports,  by  Sultan  Solyman  the 
Second.  According  to  tradition,  the  four 
superb  columns  of  red  gpranite,  in  the  inte- 
rior,  or  those  which  support  the  dome, 
were  brought  from  Ephesus ;  and  the 
others  said  to  hare  been  obtaiued  from 
Troas,  where  they  once  adorned  the  fa* 
mous  temple  of  Diana.  They  are  each 
64  feet  high,  and  formed  of  a  single 
block.  The  building  itself  is  250  feet 
square,  and  has  a  large  open  court,  or 
peristyle,  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  cover- 
ed cloister^  which  is  supported  by  massy 
monolythic  columns  of  Egyptian  granite, 
porphjrry*  verd-antique  and  white  mar* 
ble,  20  feet  high,  and  4  feet  in  diameter. 
In  the  centre  of  this  paved  area  is  an  elab* 
orately  worked  fountain,  which  furnishes 
a  copious  supply  to  the  faithful,  who  al- 
ways preface  their  prayers  by  ablution. 

Behind  this  mosque  is  another  enclo- 
sure, containing  the  toorbay,  or  mauso- 
leum of  Suleiman  and  Roxalana,  whose 
history  partakes  more  of  fable  than  of 
history.  We  looked  into  this  mosque 
but  saw  nothing  more  than  a-  matted 
floor ;  and  the  otherwise  imposing  effect 
of  the  vast  interior  was  destroyed  by  In- 
numerable colored  glass  lamps  and  os- 
trich eggs,  hanging  down  t-i  wiihin  a  few 
feet  of  the  floor.  We  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  this  mosque,  for  general  effect, 
over  every  other  mosque  that  we  have 
yet  seen  in  the  Turkish  empire ;  and  al- 
though constructed  after  the  plan  of  St. 
Sophia,  it  far  exceeds  its  model. 


St,  Sophia  rises  proudly  from  an  emi> 
nence  nrar  the  seraglio;  and  althoogh 
not  80  lofty  as  some  of  the  royal 
mosques,  it  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  < 
first  objects  which  attract  the  eye  of  the  ^ 
traveller,  as  he  approaches  the  Ottoman  ) 
capital.  The  American  hastens  to  visit 
a  monument  of  human  industry  and  skill, 
which  has  bidden  defiance  to  repeated 
earthquakes,  and  to  the  corroding  iafla- 
ence  of  time,  for  more  than  thirteen  cen- 
turies ;  he  is  eager  to  behold  a  stracture 
composed  in  part  of  the  great  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  which  is  described 
as  one  of  the  most  splendid  monuments 
of  the  middle  ages.  He  approaches,  be- 
holds a  shapeless  pile  of  stones,  gigantic  ) 
but  barbarous,  destitute  even  of  simplici- 
ty, and  violating  every  principle  of  archi- 
tectural science.  It  appears  as  if  the 
ponderous  buttresses  would  crush  in 
the  building  they  were  intended  to  sup. 
port ;  and  it  has  no  front  worthy  of  its 
magnitude.  Our  own  impressions  cor- 
responded with  those  of  Mr.  Hobhonse, 
'*  that  the  skill  of  an  hundred  architects, 
the  labor  of  ten  thousand  workmen,  and 
the  wealth  of  an  empire  had  a  erected  stu- 
pendous monument  of  the  heavy  mediocr 
rity  which  distinguishes  the  productions 
of  the  sixth  cntury  ftom  the  perfect  spe- 
cimens of  a  happier  age.  '^ 

It  was  originally  built  by  Constontine 
the  Great,  and  much  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  his  son  Constanline.  This 
edifice  was  burnt  during  the  religions 
feuds  of  his  successor ;  and  the  party  who 
are  accused  of  having  set  it.on  fire  were 
headed  hy  an  individual  who  has  de- 
scended to  posterity  under  the  name  of 
St.  Chrysostom.  It  was  again  burnt  un- 
der Honorius,  and  rebuilt  by  Thcodo- 
sius ;  and,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  it  was  for  the  last  time  con- 
sumed by  the  destructive  element.  The 
emjieror  caused  it  to  be  rebuilt  in  nearly 
its  original  form,  in  which  state  it  has 
existed  to  the  present  day.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  rocked  by  earthquake?,  and 
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riven  by  lightning,  but  as  often  repaired 
and  restored.  Justinian  is  said  to  have 
been  five  years  in  completing  it,  and  to 
have  appropriated  towards  its  construe- 
tion  the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  of 
learning  in  every  part  of  his  empire. 
For  the  purpose  of  covering  the  dome, 
he  employed  the  leaden  pipes  which  con- 
veyed water  to  various  parts  of  the  city. 
In  this  frenzy  for  building,  Justinian 
seems  to  have  been  equally  unmindful  of 
the  wants  and  the  comforts  of  his  peo. 
pie  5  and  the  monument  which  he  has 
left  behind  merely  testi  v  s  to  his  having 
been  a  tasteless  barbarian,  who,  by  acci- 
dent, had  the  control  of  the  resources  of 
an  empire. 

The  most  remarkable  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  building  is  when  it  ceased  to 
be  a  Chnstran  temple,  and  became  the 
fountain-head,  the  very  throne  and  seat 
of  the  religion  of  Mohammed.     When 
the  strange  mixture  of  fanaticism  and  im- 
becility which  appears  to  have  been  the 
unvarying  character  of  the  Greek  empe- 
rors, reduced  the  empire  to  the  brink  of 
ruin,  and  the  last  of  the  Constantines  end- 
ed,  by  a  soldier's  death,  a  life  of  crimes, 
the  victorious  Mohammed   the  Second, 
entering  the  city,  dismounted  from  his 
horse,  and  in  this  temple,  which  had  been 
alternately  burnt  and    profaned  by  the 
Greeks,  offered  up  his  thanks  to  the  God 
of  hosts,  who  had  crowned    his  armies 
with  success.    The  gilded   altars  were 
thrown  down,  the  richly  carved  crosses 
were  prostrated,  the  pictures  on  the  walls 
were  removed,  and  stripped  of  their  gold 
and  silver,  and  the  whole  building  re- 
stored to  a  state  of  primitive  simplicity. 

The  other  thirteen  royal  mosques  are 
all  built  after  the  model  of  St.  Sophia, 
and  have  attached  lo  each  several  of  the 
nature  of  hospitals,  schools,  &c.,  &c. 
Among  these  institutions  are  : 

1 .  Imarays,  places  where  food  and  a  small 
sum  of  money  are  daily  furnished  to  poor 
students,  and  to  a  certain  number  of  the 
destitute.    It  is  estimated  that  from  30,- 


000  to  40,000  persons  are  thus  daily  sup- 
plied  with  food  in  Constantinople. 

2.  Hospitals,  for  150  to  300  persons 
each,  in  some  of  which  Christians  and 
Turks  are  indiscrinately  admitted.  These 
are  generally  badly  organised,  and  medi- 
cal  aid  is  rarely  to  be  found  there. 
To  be  concluded. 

Prince  Estertaazy'g  Peasant  Sa1>. 

Sects. 

"  The  herdsmen  were  two  Magyars,  in 
wide  trowsers,  short  jackets,  and  broad- 
brimmed   hats,    with    long    black    hair 
sharply  cut  features,  and  sparkling  eyes! 
Most  of  the  German  villages,  on  the  Nie- 
usiedler  lake,  employ  these  men  as  herds- 
T"'     We  accompanied  some  of  them  to 
their  dwellings   in   the  marsh.     These 
were  huts  of  a   conical  shape,  built  of 
reeds,  with  the  floors  also  covered  with 
reeds  and  straw.      In    the   midst   were 
soine  planks  nailed  together,  and  covered 
with  hard  beaten  clay,  which  served  for 
a  hearth.    Round  this  were  laid  straw 
beds,  with  pillows  made  of  blocks  of  wood 
covered  with  sheepskins.     The  inhabi- 
tants of  these  huts  cannot  even  turn  m 
their  beds  without   feeling   the  ground 
shake  under  them,  yet  they  occupy  them 
all  through  the  winter,  and  have  a  per- 
fectly  healthy  appearance.    Their  prin- 
cipal nourishment  consists  of  small  pieces 
of  beef,  rubbed  with  onions  and  pepper 
and  roasted ;  but  the  pepper— a  Hunffa' 
nan  sort    called  *  Paprika.'— is  used  in 
enormons    quantities.      1    swallowed   a 
piece  of  the  meat,  and  it  felt  as  if  I  had 
eaten  a  burning  coal.    To  this  piquant 
dish  they  drink  the  muddy  marsh  water. 
When  they  wish  to  drink  they  We  down 
on  their  stomachs,  and  draw  the  water 
up  by  means  of  a  reed.    One  of  them 
showed  me  exactly  how  the  operation  was 
performed.     He  cut  a  reed,  placed  it  up- 
right, and  then  stuck  it  about  an  ell  down 
into  the  ground.    He  then  sucked  up  the 
water  and  spit  it  out,  as  the  first  which 
came  was  thick,  brown,  and  dirty.     The 
nriore  he  sucked  the  clearer  it  became,    J- 
till,  at   length,  finding  it   drinkable,   he    \ 
drew  out  the  reed,  and  wrapped  a  piece   > 
of  rag  round  the  lower  end  to  serve  as  a   ^ 
filter. — KohPs  Austria.  \ 

Steel  Pens.— In  Birmingham,  Eng., 
steel  pens  are  now  manufactured  at  one 
CENT  a  dozen! — Sxm. 
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BIOGRAPHY  OP  WOLL^STON. 
Continued  from  page  599. 


It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Wollaston 
came  forward  to  put  a  new  weapon  into 
the  bands  of  the  chemical  analyst.  Sev- 
eral  years  before  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  subject,  scattered  grains  of  a  bril- 
liant metal  had  been  found  in  the  sands 
of  certain  of  the  South  American  rivers. 
To  this,  from  its  resemblance  to  silver, 
or  in  their  language  plata,  the  Spaniards 
govt  the  name  of  platinu,  or  little  silver. 
This  metal  was  found  to  resist  the  action 
of  nearly  every  substance  except  aqua 
regia  j  to  suffer  no  change,  nor  to  be- 
come rusted  by  protracted  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere ;  and  to  be  perfectly  infu- 
f ible  by  the  most  powerful  forge  or  fur- 
nace. 

Here  then  was  a  substance  for  the  che- 
mist's crucible,  could  a  method  of  work- 
ing it  only  be  discovered.  But  the  very 
properties  which  made  its  value  certain, 
u  it  were  wrought  into  vessels,  forbade 
its  being  easily  fashioned  into  them.  It 
occurred  in  nature  only  in  small  grains 
which  could  not  be  melted,  so  that  it  was 
impossible,  as  with  most  other  metals,  to 
convert  it  into  utensils  by  fusion.  Nei- 
ther was  it  possible  by  hammering  to  con* 
Bolidate  the  grains  into  considefable 
masses,  so  that  vessels  could  be  beaten 
out  of  them,  for  the  crude  metal  is  very 
impure.  Accordingly,  it  happened,  that 
for  years  after  the  value  of  platina  had 
been  discovered,  it  could  not  be  turned 
to  account.  Whole  cargoes  of  the  na- 
tive metal,  although  it  is  now  six  times 
more  costly  than  silver,  are  said  to  have 
lain  unpurchased  for  years  in  London,  be- 
fore wollaston  devised  his  method  of 
working  it. 

That  method  was  founded  upon  (he 
property  which  platina  possesses  of  ag- 
glutinating at  a  high  temperature,  though 
not  melted,  in  the  way  iron  does,  so  that, 
like  that  metal,  it  can  be  welded,  and 
different  pieces  forged  into  one.  This 
property  could  not,  bowever,  be  directly 
applied  to  the  native  grains,  owing  to 
their  impurity  and  irregularity  in  form. 

Wollaston  commenced  by  dissolving 
the  metal  in  aqua  regia  ^  purified  it  whilst 
"In  solution  from  the  greater  number  of 
accompanying  substances  which  alloyed 
it ;  ana  then,  by  the  addition  of  sal  am- 
moniac, precipitated  it  as  an  insoluble 
compound  with  chlorine  and  muriate  of 


ammonia.  When  t^is  compoand  was 
heated,  these  bodies  were  dissipated  in 
vapour,  and  left  the  platina  in  the  state 
of  a  fine  black  powder,  which  was  further 
purified  by  washing  with  water. 

It  was  only  further  necessary  to  fill  t 
proper  mould  with  this  powder  well 
moistened,  and  to  subject  it  to  powerful 
compression.  By  this  process  the  pow- 
der cohered  into  a  tolerably  solid  mass, 
which  was  gently  heated  by  a  charcoal 
fire,  so  as  to  expel  the  moisture  and  give 
it  greater  tenacity.  It  was  afterwards 
subjected  to  the  intensest  heat  of  a  wind 
furnace,  and  hammered  while  4iot,  so  as 
completely  to  agglutinate  its  particles, 
and  convert  it  into  a  solid  ingot.  This 
ingot  or  bar  could  then  be  flattened  into 
leaf,  drawn  into  wire,  or  submitted  to  any 
of  the  processes  by  which  the  most  duc- 
tile metals  are  wrought. 

We  have  passed  over  unnoticed  many 
practical  minutis  essential  to  the  success 
of  Wollaston's  process.  The  reader  is 
more  concerned  to  know  that  the  platina 
crucible  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  rapid  improvement  which  chemis- 
try  has  recently  undergone,  and  that  it  is 
an  indispensable  instrument  in  the  labo- 
ratory. The  costliness  of  the  metal  has 
not  forbidden  its  applicatiop  to  manufac- 
turing operations  even  on  the  largest 
scale.  In  the  oil  of  vitriol  works,  stills 
of  platina  are  made  use  of  for  distilling 
sulphuric  acid,  each  of  which,  though 
holding  only  a  few  gallons,  costs  above  a 
thousand  pounds.  A  coinage  of  platina 
was  introduced  into  the  Russian  domin- 
ions, which  possess  valuable  supplies  of 
its  ores ;  but  though  roul>les  and  other 
coins  struck  in  it,  occasionally  rach this 
country  as  curiosities,  we  understand 
that  the  coinage  has  been  withdrawn  by 
the  imperial  government,  in  consequence 
of  the  fluctuations  that  occur  in  the  value 
of  the  mttal. 

In  England,  from  the  great  consump- 
tion of  platina  in  ch'^mical  processes,  its 
value  has  rapidly  risen  even  within  the 
last  few  months ;  but  it  is  constantly 
shifting.  Nothing  hut  it-*  rarity  and  cost- 
liness prevent  its  application  to  the  con- 
struction of  every  kind  of  culinary  ves- 
sel, for  which  its  purity,  cleanliness,  and 
enduring  nature  especially  fit  it.  A  thou- 
sand other  uses  would  be  found  for  it,  if 
it  were  more  abundant. 

Were  it  now  the  custom  to  honor  men 
after  death  according  to  the  lashion  o( 
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the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Wollaston's 
ashes  would  he  consigned  (o  a  gigantic 
platina  crucible,  as  to  a  hefitting  and  im- 
perishable sepulchral  urn. 

Most  persons  in  this  country  must  be 
familiar  with  the  circles  of  dark  green 
grass  which  are  frequently  seen  in  natu- 
ral pastures,  or  on  around  which  has  long 
lain  nnploiighed.    They  are  particularly 
abundant    on    commons    and   in  sheep- 
walks,  such   as  the  chalk-downs  in  the 
south  of  England.     Their  dimensions  are 
so  great,  and  they  are  so  symmetrical, 
and  so  much  darker  in  color  than  the 
surrounding  herbage,  that  they  never  fail 
to  attract  the  attention  of  eren  the  most 
careless  passer    by.     These    circles,    a 
heautiful  rural  superstition  supposes  to 
have  been  marked  out  by  the  feet  of  fai- 
ries, whirling   round  in  their  midnight 
dances:'  they  have,  in  consequence,  been 
named   fairy  rings.     It  is  well  known, 
also,  that  they  gradually  increase  in  di- 
mensions :  in  certain  cases,  even  by  as 
much  as  two  feet  in  a  single  year.     A  be- 
liever in  elves  might  suppose    that   the 
fairies,  from  time  to  time,  admitted  their 
children  to  their  pastimes,  >vhen    they 
were  done  with  the  dancing-school  and 
fit  for  presentation,  or  in  other  ways  add- 
ed new  guests  to  their  parties,  and  re- 
quired more  spacious  waltzing-ground. 

These  beautiful  and  mysterious  circles 
the  chemist  would  leave  to  the  poet. 
Keats  has  complained — 

"That  there  was  a  glorious  rainbow  once  in 
heaven  ; 
Tit  numbered  now  amongst  the  catalogue 
Of  common  things." 

Science,  which  would  not  spare  the 
rainbow,  1ms  had  no  mercy  on  the  fairy 
rings ;  though,  in  truth,  both  the  one  and 
the  other  still  are,  and  ever  will  be,  as 
truly  the  possession  of  the  poet  as  they 
were  of  o!d.  There  is  no  one,  we  sup- 
pose, who  does  not  sympathise  with  the 
poetical  rendering  of  the  fairy  ring ;  and 
no  one,  probably,  who  does  not  at  the 
same  time  wish  to  know  what  the  scit:n- 
tific  version  is  also.  Wollaston  furnished 
us  with  th^  latter.  He  was  led  to  form 
the  opinion  wo  are  about  to  state,  by  no- 
ticing **  that  some  species  of  fungi  were 
always  to  be  found  at  the  margin  of  the 
dark  ring  of  ^rass,  if  examined  at  the 
proper  season.  This  led  him  to  make 
more  careful  observations ;  and  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  formation  of 


the  ring  was  entirely  owing  to  the  action 
of  the  fungi  in  the  following  way.     In 
the   centre    of  each   circle,  a  clump  or 
group  of  toadstools  or   mushroons   had 
once  flourished,  till  the  soil,  completely 
exhausted  by  their  continued  growth  on 
it,  refused  to  support  them  any  longer. 
The  following  year,  accordingly,  the  toad- 
stools which  sprang  from  the  spawn  of 
the    preceding    generation,  spread    out- 
wards from  the  original  spot  of  growth 
towards  the  unexhausted  outer  soil.    In 
this  way,  a  barren  central  place  came  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  lungi,  year  by 
year  increasing  in  diameter,  as  it  exhaust* 
ed  the  earth  it  grew  upon,  and  travelled 
outwards  in  search  of  virgin  soil.     But 
this  was  not  all.     The  toadstools,  as  they 
died,  manured  or  fertilized  the  ground, 
80  that,  although  for  a  certain  period  the 
place  where  they  had  grown  was  barren, 
by-and-by    the    grass   flourished   there 
more   luxuriantly   than    elsewhere,  and 
manifested  this  by  its  greater  length  and 
deeper  color.    In  this  way,  each  circle  of 
mushroons   came    to  be  preceded  by  a 
ring  of  withered  grass,  ana  succeeded  by 
one  of  the  deepest  verdure,  and  as  the 
one  increased  the  others  did  also. 

On  Salisbury  plain,  near  Stonehenffei 
where,  as  in  a  hallowed  and  befitting  lo- 
cality, fairy  rings  abound,  we  have  tested 
the   truth    of  Wollaston's   view.     The 
sides  of  the  low  mounds  which  cover  that 
plain  are   variegated  by   the    circles   in 
question.    A    few  are  imperfect  j  quad- 
rants and  semicircles ;  the  greater  num- 
ber wonderfully  symmetrical,  and  to  ap- 
pearaifce  completely  circular.    The  lat- 
ter  exhibit    with   great    uniformity   the 
phenomena  which  Wollaston  describes. 
A  plot  of  grass,  resembling  in  tint  and 
appearance  the  ordinary  herbage  of  the 
down,  stands  in  the  centre    of   a    dark 
green  ring  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter. 
This  is  fringed  by  a  forest  of  fungi,  and 
they  in  their  turn  are  bounded  by  a  cir* 
clc    of   stunted,  withered    grass.     This 
last  phenomenon  was  quite   in  keeping 
with  Wollaston's  theory  of  the  origin  of 
fairy  rings.     He  observes  that  "during 
the  growth  of  funj^i  they  so  entirely  a^ 
sorb  all  nutriment  from  the  soil  beneath, 
that  the  herbage  is  for  a  while  destroyed, 
and  a  ring  appears  bare   of  grass  sur- 
rounding  the  dark  ring;  but   after  the 
fungi   have   ceased   to  appear,  the  soil 
where  they  had  grown  becomes  darker, 
and  the  grass  soon  vegetates  ag|in  with 
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peculiar  vigor."  These  views  of  Wollas- 
ton  have  been  beautifully  confirmed  by 
the  recent  researches  of  Professor 
Schlossberger  of  Tubingen,  into  the  che- 
mical compositions  of  the  fungi,  by  which 
it  appears  that  they  contain  a  larger 
quantity  of  nitrogen,  of  phosphates,  and 
of  other  salts,  than  any  of  our  cultivated 
vegetables.  In  consequence  of  this,  they 
must  exhaust  the  soil  more  when  they 
ffrow  on  it,  and  on  the  other  hand  fertil- 
ize it  more,  when  restored  to  it,  than 
any  other  plants.  Dr.  Schlossberger  has 
accordingly  recommended  the  employ- 
ment of  the  fungi  as  manures. 

We  conclude  this  subject  by  remark- 
ing that  our  great  poet,  who  had  an  eye 
for  everything,  connects  fairy  rings  and 
mushrooms  together,  almost  as  if  he  had 
anticipated  WoUaston.  Our  readers  will 
remember  the  passage  in  the  Tempest : 

'*  You  demy-puppets,  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green    soui    ringlets 

make. 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  biles;  and  you,  whose 

pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms.*' 

In  another,  and  one  of  the  most  cari- 
ous of  his  papers,  WoUaston  again  plays 
the  part  of  disenchanter  of  a  poetical 
fancy. 

It  is  entitled,  "  On  the  apparent  direc- 
tion of  the  Eyes  of  a  Portrait."  Into 
this  essay  we  cannot  enter  at  length,  but 
it  deserves  a  word  of  notice.  One  large 
part  of  it  is  occupied *in  showing  that  we 
are  unconsciously  guided  in  our  estimate 
of  the  direction  in  which  the  eyes  of 
another  are  turned,  not  merely  by  the 
position  of  the  iris  (or  colored  circle) 
and  whites  of  these  eyes,  but  likewise  by 
the  direction  of  the  concurrent  features, 
particularly  those  which  arc  more  promi- 
nent, as  the  nose  and  forehead.  H  w- 
ever  unexpected  this  statement  may  be, 
or  perplexing  the  explanation  of  it,  Wol- 
laston  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
least  credulous  of  his  readers  to  deny 
the  fact,  by  the  plates  which  accompany 
his  paper.  In  these  he  shows  that  the 
same  pair  of  eyes  may  be  made  to  look 
up,  or  down,  or  to  either  side,  merely  by 
altering  the  direction  of  the  nose  and 
forehead  whicli  accompany  them.  In  this 
paper,  also,  he  supplies  nn  explanation  of 
the  familiar  fact,  that  **  if  the  eyes  of  a 
portrait  look  at  the  spectator  placed  in 
front  of  the  picture,  they  appear  to  follow 
him  in  every  other  direction.'* 


} 
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A  beautiful  poem  of  Mrs.  Southey's, 
^*  On  the  removal  of-  some  Family  Por> 
traits,"  turns  almost  entirely  on  the  sab- 
ject  we  are  discussing.  The  explana- 
tion  is  very  simple.  The  only  portraits 
which  exhibit  the  ubiquity  of  look  refer* 
ed  to,  are  those  which  have  the  face  and 
eyes  represented  as  directed  straight  for- 
wards. A  certain  deviation  from  abso- 
lute straightfordwardness  of  look  may 
occur,  without  the  phenomenon  disap- 
pearing, although  in  that  case  it  will  be 
less  apparent  i  but  if  the  face  and  eyes 
are  much  turned  to  one  side,  it  is  not  ob- 
served. In  a  front  face,  the  same  breadth 
of  forehead,  cheek,  chin,  &c.,  is  depicted 
on  either  side  of  the  nose,  considered  as 
a  middle  line.  The  eye,  also,  is  drawn 
with  its  iris  or  colored  ring  in  the  centre, 
and  the  white  of  the  eye  shown  to  tbe 
same  extent  on  each  side  of  the  iris.  In 
a  countenance  so  represented,  if  the  eve 
appear  fixed  on  the  spectator  when  he 
stands  iu  front  of  the  portrait,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  gaze  on  him,  from  whate?er 
point  he  regards  the  picture.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, he  place  himself  far  to  the  one 
side  of  the  painting,  the  breadth  of  tbe 
face  will  appear  much  diminished.  But 
this  horizontal  diminution  will  afie ct  tbe 
whole  face  equally,  and  will  not  alter  the 
relative  position  of  its  parts.  The  nose 
will  still  appear  with  as  much  breadth  of 
face  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other,  and 
therefore  stands  in  the  centre.  The  iris 
will  still  exhibit  the  same  breadth  of 
white  to  tbe  right  and  to  the  left,  and 
continue  therefore  to  show  itself  in  tbe 
middle  of  the  eye.  The  countenance,  in 
fact,  will  still  be  directed  straight  for- 
ward, and  its  expression  remain  un- 
changed. 

These  were  not  his  only  legacies  to 
science.  Shortly  before  his  dt^th.  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  informing  him  that  he 
had  that  day  invested,  in  the  name  of  ihe 
society,  stock  »o  ihe  amount  of  JBIOOO. 
The  interest  of  this  money  he  wished  to 
be  employed  in  the  encourasement  of  ex- 
periments in  notural  philosophy.  A 
WoUaston  medal  is  accordingly  giren 
periodically  by  ti.e  Koyal  Society. 

He  died  on  the  twenty-second  of  De- 
cenibor,  1828,  aged  sixty-iwo,  a  few 
months  btforo  his  grrai  scientific  contem- 
poraries. Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Young. — BrilUh  Quarterly  Be- 
view. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  STEWART'S  STORE. 

About  three  weeks  since  this  splendid 
dry-good  store  was  opened ;  and  we  con- 
trast with  mortification  its  splendor  and 
popularity  with  the  poverty  and  deserted 
state  of  many  literary  and  scientific  in- 
stitutions. 

*'  The  costly  building  is  ninety  feet  on 
Broadway,  by  one  hundred  feet  deep  on 
Reade  street,  the  front  being  of  white 
marble.  The  main  front  is  supported  by 
fluted  pillars,  the  capitals  of  which  are  of 
exquisite  design.  1  he  principal  entrance 
is  on  Broadway,  and  on  either  side  of 
the  door  is  an  immense  plate  glass  win- 
dow, 11  feet  2  inches  in  height  by  6  feet 
wide. 

The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  the  retail- 
ing department  entirely.  The  pillars 
whieh  support  it  are  surmounted  by  capi- 
talsi  designed  to  represent  commerce  and 
plenty.  The  ceiling  is  painted  by  Sig- 
nor  Bragaldi,  with  an  elaborateness  of 
finish  which  aimost  defies  detection. 
There  are  two  sets  of  counters  and 
shelves,  of  curled  maple  highly  polished. 
Around  these  counters  are  secured  hand- 
some cushioned  seats  of  the  s?ame  wood, 
highly  polished.  At  the  end  of  this  floor 
nearest  to  Chambers  street,  a  flight  of 
stairs,  with  heavy  polished  balustrades, 
leads  to  the  second  story.  The  rotunda, 
in  the  rear,  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  extend- 
ing the  whole  width  of  the  building,  and 
lighted  by  a  dome  seventy  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  side  walls  and  ceilings  are 
painted — each  panel  and  space  represent- 
ing some  embU-m  of  commerce.  A 
double  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  a  beauti- 
ful gallery  around  the  rotunda,  supported 
by  a  bronze  railing — the  gallery  being 
constructed  on  the  bridge  plan,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  railing. 

At  the  ea^it  ^de  of  the  rotunda,  Mr. 
Stewart  intends  placing  some  magnifi- 
cent mirrors  now  on  the  way  from  Paris, 
158  inches  in  height  by  56  in  width— be- 
ing the  largi'st  ever  imported.  This 
floor  is  lighted  by  magnificent  chande- 
liers, manufactured  expressly  for  this 
building  by  the  Messrs.  Cornelius  of 
Philndelphin,  and  they  are  made  to  cor- 
respond with  the  rest  of  the  ornaments 
and  with  the  architecture. 

The  second,  third  and  fourth  floors  are 
devoted  entirely  to  the  wholesale  depart- 
ment, the  entrance  to  which,  being  in 
Reade  street,  is   disconnected  from  the 


retail  portion  of  the  building.  These 
floors  are  also  elegantly  finished ;  the 
pillars  are  all  of  the  sam^  design  as  those 
of  the  first  floor ; — the  walls  and  ceilings 
painted  ;w.the  shelves  and  counters  pol- 
ished curled  maple. 

The  establishment  will  give  employ- 
ment to  one  hundred  clerks,  and  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  have  no 
families,  or  whose  parents  do  not  reside 
in  the  city,  Mr.  Stewart  has  erected  on 
Reade  street,  a  large  five  storv  house  as 
a  (hoarding  house.  This  has  been  fitted 
up  with  every  view  to  comfort,  with  baths, 
Croton  water  &c.,  while  each  person  will 
hftve  a  separate  apartment.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  has  provided  a  handsome  and 
appropriate  library,  and  in  the  winter 
proposes,  also  at  his  own  expense,  to  fur- 
nish to  the  inmates  instruction  in  the 
French  and  Spanish  languages,  and  in 
fact  to  devise  everything  in  hit  power 
for  their  instruction  and  comfort,  making 
it  emphatically  a  home.  Mr.  Stewart,  it 
is  true  has  a  stock  on  hand  of  immenM 
value,  but  also  of  the  greatest  variety, 
and  he  intends,  to  use  his  own  words,  *^  to 
do  business  for  the  million." 

It  is  supposed  that  from  10,000  to  12,- 
000  visitors  inspected  this  elegant  store, 
of  which  Mr.  Trench  was  the  architect, 
Mr.  Wm.  Tucker  the  builder,  Mr.  Wm. 
Walter  the  cabinet  maker,  Robert  Henry, 
th^  carpenter,  and  the  architectural  de- 
sign and  ornaments  were  by  Signor  Bra- 
galdi. — Conu  Advertiser. 


Disappearance  of  a  Lake. — It  is  an- 
nounced from  Inspruck,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  valley  of  Oetzthel,  in  the 
Tyrol,  have  just  been  witnesses  of  an  ex- 
traordinary event;  not  claiming,  however, 
the  character  of  a  phenomenon — inas- 
much as  the  cause  is  apparent,  and  of  the 
most  ordinary  kind.  The  waters  of  the 
lake  of  Vernagiher  have  suddenly  disap- 
peared I  having  flowed  out,  in  a  single 
night,  through  a  large  opening  broken 
through  the  bottom  of  their  basin. — Liv* 
ing  Age, 

Chinese  Professorship  in  Kino's  Col- 
lege.— The  East  India  Company  have  just 
awarded  the  sum  of  210/.  for  the  purpose 
of  the  endowment  of  a  Chinese  Profes- 
sorship in  King's  College,  towards  which 
2,169/.  11*.  had  been  subseribed.— x^rtnflr 
Age. 
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SIMPLE    WORSHIP. 


Amid«t  the  present  fashioaable  display 
t  attending  many  of  our  city  church  edi- 
,  fices,  it  18  quite  b  re'icf  to  see  the  sim- 
'  plicity     of    former    time$.     Experience 

>  proTes  that  a  aurplus  of  ornament  is  un- 
1  &Tevrable  to  the  propir  use  of  a  house 
.  iatended  for  religious  purposes.  Euro- 
',  pean  cities  offer  abundant  testimony  to 
J  this  sad  truth,  and  we  arc  not  without 
I  signs  of  corroboration    under    our    own 

>  eyes.  Church  buildings  have  been  re- 
I  csDtly  erected  in  New  York,  with  the  de- 

>  elared  design  of  attracting  attendnnts  by 
I  the  display  of  novelties  in  architecture, 
,  the  solemnity  of  obscurity  or  the  display 
J  of  gaudy  colors.  Immense  organs  are 
'  intiodaced,  at  an  expense    sufficient  to 

>  mipply  a  western  county  or  two  with 
I  oommodioos  places  of  worship  and  sab- 
l  bath  schools,  of  which  many  of  them,  ns 
,  we  well  know,  are  now  in  lamentable 
;  need. 

Edifices  erected  in  a  style  of  arcliitec- 
)  tare  new  and  striking  to  the  eye,  nalu- 

>  rally  attract  the  attention,  call  out  the 
f  reinaiks  and  receive  the  visits  of  those 
\  who  lore  novelty;  and  the  moreeztrava- 
l  gant  and  opposed  to  scientific  rules,  the 
I  more  eflectually  may  ihese  consequences 
I   follow. 

But  neither  Christian  principle,  nor 
i  hiatorieal  evidence,  nor  sound  taste,  nor 
S  good  jodgmeat  has  ever  recommended 
{  such  a  practice.    Dazzling  trifles  spread 


over  the  floor  of  a  library  would  nevsT  / 
lead  men  to  become  students.  Tbt;  [ 
might  sooner  draw  off  the  eyes  of  read-  ^ 
ers  from  their  boolis.  A  boy  miide  a  re-  j 
mnrk  not  long  since,  of  a  gaudy  church  j 
edifice  which  he  had  visited,  that  shoited  ( 
the  obviousness  of  ihis  truth  we  are  it-  ) 
serting: — "F.ither,"  said  he,  "il  wooW  j 
take  mc  a  year  to  find  out  whether  there  ) 
are  two  panes  of  glass  alike." 

And  next  .-ifer  architectural  novelties, 
we  may  niiturully  look  for  aomelbtng  j 
worse.  When  in<!enuily  has  nolhisg 
more  brillinnt  or  unheard  of  to  inlrodace,  i 
the  mind  may  possibly  turn  to  piclurei,  ( 
and  then  to  statues  ;  and  what  the  next  | 
step  may  be  let  history  answer.  j 

For  our  part  wc  wish  not  to  follow  any  < 
farther,  even  in  imagination.  We  pre-  ( 
fer  lo  consort  witli  those  who  worship  is  I 
gimpKclty  and  truth  ;  who  see  in  the  word  \ 
of  God  something  worth  more  then  thou-  , 
sands  of  gold  and  silver,  and  porliails  of  ^ 
characters,  human  and  divine,  superior  j 
to  all  that  pencil  or  chisel  can  produce,    j 

We  prefer  to  turn  to  some  of  tie  < 
buildings  as  simple  as  that  represented  I 
above,  and  rccal  the  prayers  and  prsteMi  1 
the  wamings,  instriiclions  and  eDcoll^  j 
agements,  which  we  have  liaiened  w  ) 
among  those  who  were  accnstomedtou  \ 
their  minds  on  the  Word  of  God,  wiii  i 
no  gaudy  show  to  daizle  their  eyes,  no  ( 
theatrical  or  ball-room  masic.  J 
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A    WOUNDED    SOLDIER 


It  is  well  for  ns  to  conlemplatc  all  lidM 
of  war,  at  a  tim«  when  our  gorernment 
are  carrying  it  on,  and,  asdispasaionately 
as  we  can,  to  cootemplate  its  true  nature, 
efiects  and  tendency.  Alltliat  our  coun- 
tryraeo  hare  hitherto  known  of  war, 
;  it  comprehended  in  what  they  have  rend 
of  the  contests  of  difierent  nations  and 
tribes,  in  diflerent  ages  and  <;9untTies, 
and  ID  the  gaudy  tinsel  and  lively  muaJc, 
from  which  it  receives  a  fahe  and  de- 
ceptive character. 

If  wars  were  but  truly  depicted  by  his- 
torians, every  reader's  blood  would  cur- 
dle at  those  scenes  which,  at  first,  almost 
break  the  soldier's  heart,  and  then,  by 
habit,  too  often  harden  it  like  iron.  If 
onr  military  dresses  and  movements 
were  accompanied  with  objects  and 
sounds  at  all  appropriate  to  the  passions, 
the  objects  and  the  effects  of  the  spirit 
of  war,  our  youth  wonld  be  repelled  with 
i  horror,  "by  the  confused  noise  of  thewar- 
',  rior  and  garments  rolled  in  blood."  Our 
I  Indians  are  much  more  honest  in  their 
I  military  celebrations,  than  we  and  other 
'  civilised  nations :  for  they  flourish  their 
'  tomahawks,  display  the  scalps  they  have 
'  taken,  and  boast  of  the  widows  and  or- 
'  phans  they  have  made,  witb  snch  wild 
'.  and  maniac  gestures  as  we  are  ashamed 
!  of  every  where,  but  on  the  field  of  battle. 


Twoconsequencea  of  the  fa.seaiq>eetwe  \ 
give  to  mililary  aflairs  are,  tiial  many  of  ; 
our  yoang  men  are  inveigled  into  the  ( 
field,  under  mistaken  notions  of  what  they  ' 
are  to  see  and  to  do ;  and  writers,  rulers  j 
and  thousands  of  the  people  are  leady  to  < 
declare  for  war,  as  the  diortest  and  best  < 
way  of  acquiring  national  honor. 

We  cannot  but  hope  that  aome  of  the  J 
young,  who  are  receiving  impreasioos  o 
the  heart  and  mind  which  are  (o  guide  S 
them  for  life,  may  be  led,  by  a  right  s 
course  of  instruction,  by  intelligent  and  < 
Christian  parents  and  teachers,  to  apply  < 
the  great  doctrine  of  philanthropy  totheir  I 
fellow  men  at  large. 

Some  of  our  young  children,  end  we  J 
trust  many  of  them,  are  already  too  old  ! 
to  admit  the  principles  inculcated  by  j 
some  of  the  oldest  of  our  men,  even  high  j 
in  office,  who  seem  determined  to  send  i 
fire  and  sword  into  Mexico,  until  the  i 
wretched  inlmbitants  of  that  country  are  ! 

willing  to  do  or  say whati    Surely  J 

we  cannot  tell }  and  we  ore  sure  no  si 
sible  man  can  tell.    In  the  meantime,  our  J 
aoldiers  are  ready  to  march  in  any  direc- 
tion, against  any  body,  to  kill  one  or  ten  i 
thousand  more  &thcrs,  husbands,  broth- 
ers,— ^juat  when  they  are  ordered.     And  ; 
what  motive  influences  so  many  volun- 
teers 1     Some  may  be  foolish  enough  to  | 
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believe  that  they  are  doing  their  duty : 
but  how  many  are  fighting  for  amuse- 
ment, for  plunder,  or  for  honor  or  promo* 
tion  1  Many  and  many  a  poor  man,  of 
both  armies,  has  been  left  in  a  condiiion 
like  that  of  the  soldier  represented  in  our 
print,  with  a  musket  bullet  or  a  cannon 
bull  shot  through  his  arm,  leg,  body  or 
head,  to  die  on  the  ground,  or  to  lie 
there,  alone  and  without  a  friend  to  help 
him,  for  an  hour  or  a  night,  and  perhaps 
to  find  his  way  home  if  he  can,  to  be  a 
cripple  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

We  wish  that  all  our  countrymen 
might  find  one  question  thundering  upon 
their  consciences  every  day,  as  we  do : 
"Americans!  How  will  you  answer  be- 
fore God  to  the  widows  and  orphans  you 
are  making  V 

"  Father,"  said  a  little  boy  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, "  how  much  does  it  cost  to 
send  so  many  soldiers  and  guns  to  kill 
the  enemy  1"  When  he  was  informed, 
he  asked  ag^in — "would  it  not  have  been 
a  better  way  to  bring  them  to  make 
peace,  if  we  bad  spent  a  little  of  that 
money  to  send  them  teachers  and  bibles  1" 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  such  a 
speech  is  more  honorable,  as  well  as 
more  sensible,  than  all  that  has  been  said 
and  written,  to  excite  hatred  and  blood- 
shed between  us  and  other  nations. 


Thfi  Capture  of  Monterey, — ^The  late 
news  of  the  capitulation  of  that  city,  af- 
ter three  or  four  days  hard  and  bloody 
figbting,  is  so  painful  to  us,  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  spend  much  time  in  speak- 
ing on  the  subject.  We  feel,  in  our 
hearts,  that  the  day  has  passed  when  a 
Christian  can  justify  himself  in  exulta- 
tion over  the  calamities  of  a  people,  who 
have  been  put  in  the  attitude  of  an  enemy 
by  an  act  of  his  own  country  or  govern- 
ment. If  the  Mexicans  had  been  the 
assailants,  the  case  would  have  been 
quite  diflferent.  We  could  carry  on  a 
defensive  war  to  the  utmost. 


^ 


i 


Cnriositiet  of  Liondon* 

The  Regent's  Park  Zoological  Gardens 
are  a  very  attractive  resort.  Here  are 
congregated  a  great  variety  of  specimens  ^ 
of  animated  nature,  whose  tastes  are  sto-  ) 
diously  consulted  in  everything  but  the 
important  item  of  liberty.  The  b^sfer 
and  the  otter  has  each  a  house  to  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  an  artificial  pond; 
canif'ls,  elephants,  and  girafies  rove 
about  within  certain  limits,  under  the 
shade  of  tall  trees  ;  and  even  lions,  tigers 
hyena<i,  nn^l  such  like,  can  either  snuff 
the  fresh  air,  and  bask  in  the  sun  in  the 
piazza  of  their  habitations,  or  indulge 
their  misanthropy  in  the  solitude  of  pri- 
vate apartments.  The  bears  and  mon- 
kies  are  victims  to  the  teazing  propen- 
sities of  the  multitudej^  Bruin  especially 
thinks  himself  hardly  treated,  no  doubt, 
to  be  compelled  to  make  sport  for  otbsn, 
at  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  bis  persoaal  ! 
feelings.  In  the  Surry  Zoological  6a^  ^ 
dens,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the 
collection  of  animals  is  very  nearly  ai 
large,  and  there  is  still  more  space  for 
them.  I  saw  there  five  noble  girafies,  in  ) 
a  large  field,  careering  over  the  groaad,  | 
which  they  sei^med  scarcely  to  toach. 
The  Regent's  Park  Gardens  are  beauti- 
fully laid  out,  and,  on  such  a  morning  m 
June  as  that  on  which  I  visited  them, 
might  well  remind  one,  in  their  profo- 
sion  of  flowers  and  shrubbery,  and  thick- 
leaved  trees,  of  that  "  verdurous  Para- 
dise," where,  while  our  first  parents 
were  yet  happy  in  conscious  innocence, ' 


<*  About  them  frisking  played 
All  beasts  of  the  earth,  since  wild,  and  of  all 

chase, 
In  wood  or  wilderness,  forest  or  den  ; 
Sporting,    the    lion    romped — bears,   tigef^ 

ounces,  pards, 
Grambolled  before  ihem ;  the  unwiddjr  tie* 

phant. 
To  make  them  mirth,  used  all  his  might,  sad 

wreathed 
His  lithe  proboscis.** 

Before  leaving  the  garden,  however,  I 
had  a  pretty  forcible  reminder  that  it  wm 
not  exactly  an  Eden.  While  strolliaf 
through  a  retired  part  of  it,  I  was  startled 
by  a  loud  scream,  and  turning,  descried 
a  ferocious  beast  bounding  towards  ma 
in  the  full  exultation  of  newly  acquired 
liberty.  I  instantly  gave  indications,  not 
to  be  mistakeni  of  a  most  sincere  wish  to 
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decline  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  he^  taking  the  hint,  passed  me  by 
without  notice.  The  self- emancipated 
proved  to  4>e  a  savage  wolf-dog  that  had 
broken  his  chain. 

**  Namqae  me  silva  lupa^  in  Sabina 

Fugil  inermem." 

So  says  Horace,  and  so,  mutatis  mu- 
iamdisy  say  I. 

From  the  top  of  Primrose  Hill,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Regent's  Park,  I  had  a 
fine  view  of  the  West  End.  The  dome 
of  St.  Paul's  was  dimly  visible  through 
the  everlasting  smolce  that  canopies  the 
city,  while  on  the  side  towards  the  coun- 
try, the  prospect  was  extensive  beneath 
an  anclouded  sun.  The  beauty  of  the 
environs  of  London,  and  indeed  of  all 
the  more  cultivated  parts  of  England,  sur- 
passes description.  When  the  sun  does 
shine  in  that  country,  the  deep  and  daz* 
zlJDg  verdure  that  every  where  meets 
the  eye,  is  unequalled  by  anything  of  the 
kind  in  our  country.  The  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  viewed  from  Mount  Holy- 
oke,  and  the  environs  of  Boston,  ap- 
proach the  nearest  to  it.  The  prospect 
from  that  celebrated  spot,  Richmond 
Hill,  which  I  visited  on  one  of  the  sweet- 
est of  summer  days,  is  truly  enchanting. 
— As  I  marked  the  course  of  the  wind- 
ing river  in  the  beautiful  valley,  the  re- 
membrances of  the  Poet  of  the  Seasons, 
whose  grave  is  on  Richmond  Hill,  came 
to  my  mind  in  all  their  fascinating  power. 
One  must  visit  that  scene  in  the  bright- 
ness and  beauty  of  a  summer's  day,  in 
order  to  appreciate  fully  those  exquisite 
lines,  ('*  In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies," 
&c.,)  in  which  kindred  genius  has  en- 
balmed  the  memory  of  Thomson. 

Several  miles  beyond  Richmond,  is 
Hampton  Court  Palace»  built  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  taken  (or  received)  from 
bim  by  his  imperious  master,  Henry  VIII. 
Down  to  the  reign  of  George  III.,  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a  royal  residence.  Not  ^be- 
ing in  season  to  get  admission  to  the  in- 
terior, (which  I  saw  after  my  return  from 
the  Continent,^  I  took  a  stroll  through 
the  grounds,  where  verdant  lawn,  and  ma- 
jestic trees,  and  the.  Thames  'Mrest  in 
summer  wreaths,"  made  up  a  lovely  pros- 
pect. In  the  garden,  I  saw  the  celebrated 
vine,  110  feet  long,  which  in  favourable 
seasons  supplies  the  Queen's  table  (so  says 
the  Ouide-book)  with  nearly  3,000  bunch- 
es of  grapes.  A  ride  on  the  top  of  a 
coach  through  Bushy  Park,  whose  trees 


are  the  largest  I  ever  saw,  and  thence 
twelve  miles  to  London,  over  a  perfectly 
smooth  road,  winding  through  richly  cul- 
tivated fields,  may  be  set  down  as  one  of 
the  luxuries  of  life.  The  sight  of  Pope's 
Villa  was  pointed  out  to  me,  as  we  pass- 
ed through  Twickenham. 

London  abounds  in  institutions  of  va- 
rious sorts,  which  a  stranger  thinks  he 
must  visit.  If  thoroughly  imbued  with 
love  of  the  antique,  and  a  connoisseur  in 
science  and  art,  and  withal,  not  deficient 
in  patiencH,  he  will  spend  days  in  explor- 
ing the  treasures  of  the  British  Museum 
— half  a  day  at  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum 
— an  evening  at  the  Adelaide  Gallery, 
and  another  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution, where  scientific  lectures  are 
given,  models  of  machinery  of  all  kinds 
exhibited,  and  diving  bells  and  dissolving 
views  divide  the  interest;  he  will  do  jus- 
tice to  the  collections  of  statuary  and 
painting  in  the  National  Gallery  and  the 
Academy  of  Arts,  in  Trafalgar  square, 
and  at  the  British  Institution  in  Pall  Mall, 
and  will  look  into  the  United  Service  In- 
stitution, where,  among  other  preserved 
specimens,  he  will  see  a  unicorn,  well 
answering  to  the  name  which,  in  the 
book  of  Job,  so  much  puzzled  commenta- 
tors,— also  a  cocked  hat  of  Lord  Nelson's, 
and  divers  other  matters  of  grave  and  lu- 
dicrous interest,  according  to  the  temper 
of  the  beholder. — Christian  Observer. 


A  Chinese  Dinner. — ^An  officer  of  the 
U.  States  squadron  in  the  Chinese  seas, 
gives  the  following  bill  of  fare  at  a  large 
Chinese  dinner  to  which  he,  with  numer- 
ous other  foreigners,  was  invited : 

*^  1,  bird's  nest  soup ;  2,  pork  fat,  fried 
with  potatoes ;  3,  hogs'  hoofs ;  4,  mush-  s 
room,  stewed  i  5,  birds'  nest  salad ;  6, 
giblet  soup  I  7,  kitten  hash ;  8,  fried  Irish 
potatoes;  9,  rat  hash;  10,  tea;  11, 
shark's  fins;  12,  fried  ducks;  13,  dog 
stew ;  14,  stewed  chicken ;  15,  ham 
stew ;  16,  pork  stew ;  17,  fried  cucum- 
bers ;  18,  pat6  of  rats ;  19,  felide  ragout ; 
20,  ham  stewed  with  pork;  21,  sucking 
pig ;  22,  snail  pat6 ;  23,  spail  soup.  I 
tasted  the  first  dish,  and  became  so  dis- 
gusted that  I  could  not  proceed.  They 
were  served  in  beautiful  china  bowls." 


Shipwreck. — The  Steam  packet-ship  ^ 
Great  Britain  ran  ashore  at  Dundrum,  v 
Ireland,  with  180  passengers,  and  will  ? 
probably  be  lost.  Not  a  person  was 
drowned  or  injured.    (See  Vol.  I.,  p.  441.) 
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THE    CAMELOPARD. 


Thit  cut  pnsenu  a  very  accurate  por- 
;  trait  of  one  of  the  two  camelopards 
;  brought  to  New  York  in  June  1838,  by 
I  Messrs.  Welsh  and  Macomber,  which 
;   were  exhibited  in  sererat  of  our  cities. 

Af^r  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  ex- 

I  traordinary  height  of  (he  camelopaid,  no 

person  perhaps  ever  sees  one  for  ihe  first 

ie,  niihout  surprise.    The  dispropor- 

I  tionate  ahortnesa  of  the    body    gre:uly 

is  to  ihe  eflect  of  its  long  legs  and 

[  neck. 

To  contemplate  those    aingulur  crca- 

tnres,  and  observe  with  what  facility  they 

'  browzed  on  the  branches  of  treca  nearly 

■  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  bow  they 

>  looked  down  on  the  inllest  man  with  a  de- 
I  gree  of  indifference,  if  not  of  contempt, 
I  and  then  recollect  that  they  were  merely 
,  colts  or  cubs,  (if  either  of  these  terms 
;  may  be  applied  to  them,}  certainly  gave 
!  a  apeetator  rery  singular  aeaaatiooa.  Al- 
though ihey  had  ao  far   outstripped   in 

>  growth  the  largest  animals  of  this  part  of 

>  the  world,  and  indeed  every  other,  they 


had  aa  yet  but  little  passed  their  u 

year ;  and  althowgh  about  aeventeen  ot  | 

eighteen    feet   high,  they  had  prob»%  j 

yet  many  incbea  if  not  some  feet  to  tiA 

to  their  growth.  i 

Tlicir  natural  food  ia   principally  tk  | 

leaves  and  twigs  of  a  species  of  mtmon,  ) 

which  grows  to  the  size  of  coasidenbls  ) 

trees  in  the  vast  desert  of  KalliharT,  a  ^ 

the  interior  of  Africa.     They  both  kow- 

ever  easily  accomraodaied  themeehei  to  | 

such  other  vegetable  food,  as  was  to  be  ( 

found  more  within  their  teach  in  the  AH-  i 

{eicnt  places  and  circumstances  to  which  j 

<|     ihey  bad  been  introduced  since  cspuri- ) 

>     ty    commenced.     They    were     (fi  (^  j 

S     some  time  on  cows'  milk  ;  but  werenry  ) 

i     fond  of  grass,  hay,  onls,  &<:.,  and  while  j 

j     on  their  Journeys  in  difierent  partsofllie  | 

I    Union,  often  raised  their  lofty  head* » 

i     seize  the  twigs  and    leaves  of  vsriooi  I 

J     sorts  of  our  native  trees,  which  happened  i 

i    to  overhang  the  roads  they  travel.  Thej  ( 

/    however  soon  died,  as  did  others  wfaieh  j 

i    were  afterwards  brought  here.  ; 
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One  Hundred  Tears. 

Hark  !  ah  list — a  solemn  koell 
la  striking  now  from  the  village  bell, 
Some  soul  has  passed  from  earth  away^> 
Some  restless  heart  no  more  will  play  ; 
I'll  listen  to  its  saddening  chime* 
And  coant  the  years  of  a  lifetime. 

One  hundred  years !  And  can  it  be 
That  thou  hast  lived  a  century  ? 
One  hundred  years !  An  age  ol  time 
Has  struck  for  thee  the  clock  of  time. 
One  hundred  years  !  Did  death  forget 
That  you  on  earth  did  linger  yet  ? 

One  hundred  years  !  And  in  that  time 
Great  change  has  swept  o'er  many  a  clime : 
Each  heart  which  beat  in  youth's  fair  day 
All  warm  lor  thee,  has  passed  away, 
And  thou  alone,  of  all  that  race 
Upon  this  earth  hast  kept  thy  place. 

Now  dull  and  dim,  that  eye  once  bright ; 
And  burning  low  is  reason's  light ; 
Thy  voice  melodious  once  did  speak, 
But  now  'tis  trembling,  cracked,  and  weak. 
And  this,  alas !  it  is  to  be 
The  remnant  of  a  century  ! 

Thy  hand  all  trembling — once  so  firm — 
Thy  limbs  are  stiff— the  life  sap  gone — 
Thy  ear  which  drank  love's  lowest  word 
Is  chill  and  still — no  sound  is  heard. 
Oh !  never  let  me  be  like  thee. 
The  last  leaf  of  a  century ! — Selected. 


Slteplterds  in  Jndea.   . 

Sbortlv  after  leaving  the  city  we  met 
several  flocka  of  sheep,  preceded  by  their 
ehepherds,  walking  slowly  towards  Jeru- 
salem, and  at  once  the  full  force  of  all  the 
beautiful  imagery,  and  the  many  touch- 
ing smiles  derived  from  such  scenes  and 
associations,  and  so  often  alluded  to  in 
Scripture,  came  vividly  before  me. — 
These  Arab  shepherds,  clad  in  the  tur- 
bans and  simple  abbas  worn  by  their 
class  and  carrying  a  wooden  crook  in 
their  hands,  walked  in  front. 

The  sheep,  which  are  a  peculiar  and 
very  handsome  breed,  are  mostly  low 
sized  I  the  foreparts  of  their  bodies  are  of 
a  fawn  color,  the  hinder  parts  white ; 
they  have  a  long,  pendant,  silken  ears 
and  sweeping  tails ;  their  faces  more  oval 
and  longer  than  the  species  in  these 
coantries,  and  they  have  altogether  a 
more  pleasing,  docile  aud  mild  expression 
of  countenance. 

No  one  of  them  ventured  before  the 
shepherd,  but  stopped  or  quickened  their 
pace  as  he  did ;  or  if  a  young  and  forward 


creature  lagged  behind,  or  strayed  to 
either  side,  a  single  word  from  their 
leader,  often  a  very  look,  brought  it  back 
and  checked  its  wanderings.  A  few  fa- 
vorite lambs  frisked  about  their  master, 
rubbing  themselves  against  his  legs  and 
garments. 

After  the  sheep  came  some  young 
goats  and  lambs,  and  the  whole  proces- 
sion closed  with  about  two  dozen  of  old 
patriarchal-looking  goats ;  which  brought 
up  the  rear.  These  goats  have  long 
horns  and  pendant  ears  that  hang  almost 
to  the  ground,  and  their  hair  is*  a  glossy 
black  and  of  the  finest  grain ;  the  sheep 
and  goats  were  perfectly  distinct. 

These  shepherds  are  often  to  be  seen 
about  sunset  slowly  approaching  the  city 
from  all  ^ides,  to  ^cek  shelter  for  their 
flocks,  during  the  night,  in  soine  of  the 
deep  valleys  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
carrying  the  lambs  in  their  bosoma  It 
is  almost  incredible,  the  influence  that 
the  shepherds  of  Palestine  possess  over 
their  flocks ;  many  of  them  have  no  dofs, 
but  a  word  is  quite  sufHciept  to  make 
them  understand  and  obey  the  will  of 
their  shepherd. 

He  sleeps  among  them  at  night,  and  in 
the  morning  leads  them  forth  to  pasture ; 
always  walking  before  them,  guiding 
them  to  those  places  where  they  can  en* 
joy  the  best  food,  and  resting  when  he 
thinks  they  have  obtained  a  sufliciency, 
or  during  the  beat  of  the  day,  in  some 
cool,  shady  place,  where  they  all  imme- 
diately lie  down  around  him. 

He  has  generally  two  or  three  favorite 
Iambs  which  do  not  mix  with  the  flock, 
but  follow  close  at  his  side,  frisking  and 
fondling  about  him  like  dogs  ;  indeed  the 
degree  of  intelligence  and  understanding 
that  exists  between  the  Arab  and  his 
flock  is  truly  astonishing.  ''  They  know 
his  voice,  and  follow  him}"  and  ^^he 
careth  for  the  sheep."  It  was  probably 
to  such  shepherds  as  these  that  the  an- 
gel announced  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
Savior's  birth. —  Wilde^s  Narrative. 


Hard. — A  Sunday  School  in  Boons- 
borough,  Ky ,  was  recently  disturbed  by 
a  keeper  of  a  neighboring  grop-shop,  who 
rushed  in  and  shamefully  abused  the  su- 
perintendent, pe  was  tried  before  a 
jury,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  that 
a  Sunday  School  is  not  a  religious  meet- 
ing.— True  Stm. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


BUDDING  AND  GRAFTING. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Genesee  Far- 
mer oyer  the  signature  of  A.  H.  says  that 
you  can  bud  in  the  Spring^as  well  as  in 
August,  and  graft  in  the  Fitll  as  well  as 
in  the  Spring,  and  with  good  success. 

He  says,  in  regard  to  budding  or  in- 
noculating,  that  the  buds  should  be  taken 
from  scions  cut  early,  and  as  there  is  no 
foot  stalk  of  the  leaf  to  take  hold  of,  in 
inserting  the  bud,  the  slice  of  wood 
should  be  made  longer  above  the  bud  say 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  by  which  the 
bud  may  be  pushed  into  place,  and  a  part 
of  it  then  cut  off. 

When  scions  are  cut  in  July  or  Au- 
gust, for  grafting,  the  upper  part  of  the 
leaf  should  immediately  be  cut  off,  leav- 
ing the  stem  5  and  if  they  are  not  to  be 
put  in  the  same  day,  the  lower  part  of 
the  scion  should  be  inserted  in  a  potato, 
to  keep  it  damp. 

Where  grafts  can  be  got  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, August  is  quite  as  safe  a  time 
ti  insert  them  as  the  Spring,  and  there 
is  less  danger  of  the  scions  being  spoiled 
by  improper  methods  of  preserving  them. 
He  states  that  he  has  often  tried  the  me- 
thod of  budding  in  the  Spring  and  graft- 
ing in  the  Fall,^  with  success.  It  may 
oftentimes  be  convenient  to  do  each  as 
above  recommended — we  think  it  may 
be  done,  though  we  suppose  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  until  the  bnrk  of  the  stock 
would  slip,  in  order  to  separate  it  more 
easily  from  the  wood,  for  the  insertion 
of  the  bud  as  above  directed. 


HEDGES. 


We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  best 
shrub  for  hedges,  in  our  part  of  the  Union, 
or  nt  any  rate,  the  best  thing  that  has 
hither:o  been  tried,  is  the  buckthorn, 
(Rhamnui  Cntharticns)  It  is  hardy,  and 
will  stand  the  s'vere-^t  of  our  winttrs  un-' 
harmed.  It  will  accommodate  itself  to 
sandy,  loamy,  or  clayey  lands,  and  bears 


trimmmg. 


Those  in  our  vicinity  can  *ee  a  good 
specimen  of  it  in  the  gard«  n  of  our  neigh- 
bor, Eben  Fuller,  Esq.,  where  they  can 
be  found  in  the  full  tide  of  successful 
experiment,  and  where,  we  presume, 
some  of  the  berries  or  fruit  can  be  ob- 
tained this  fall — Maine  Farmer. 


? 


Cement  for  Yards,  Stable  Fleers, 

Ate. 

The  Albany  Cultivator  quotes  from  the 
Agricultural  Gnzette,  directions  for  mak- 
ing cement  floors,  from  which  we  extnet 
the  following. 

Two  parts  of  sifted  coal  ashes  and  one 
part  of  quick  lime,  to  be  thoroaghly 
mixed  together  in  a  conical  heap,  then 
proceed  as  in  mixing  up  fine  mortar,  mik- 
ing a  hollow  in  the  top  of  the  cone,  and 
pouring  in  gas  tar — not  gas  water,  or 
that  which  is  half  and  half  as  it  some- 
times comes  out  of  the  reservoir,  but  the 
thick  tar — and  gradually  mix  as  yoa 
would  mix  water  with  the  mortar  or  plas- 
ter, until  the  heap  is  about  the  consiit- 
ence  of  pretty  thick  mortar.  In  formiag 
my  yards  and  sheds  for  cows,  and  thoie 
attached  to  loose  boxes  for  horses,  two 
years  ago,  in  order  that  all  the  floids 
should  draw  towards  a  tank,  I  employed 
this  compound  on  a  surface  formed  with 
stone  broken  very  small,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  gravel  scattered  over  them, 
and  then  rolled  down  to  prevent  unneces* 
sary  waste  of  the  cement.  This  was  laid 
over  and  then  patted  down  with  an  iron 
shovel.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days,  just  before  it  eein  hard,  pass  an 
iron  1  oiler  over  it.  In  the  course  of  a 
week,  if  properly  done,  it  ^vill  be  firm  m 
stone,  and  not  affected  either  by  droaght 
or  wet. 


Preservation  op  the  Sweet  Potato.—  J 
Select  a  high  dry  spot,  make  a  circolar 
bed  of  six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter,  el^ 
vated  a  few  inches  above  the  surroanding 
earih,  by  digging  a  trench  8  or  ten  incbei 
deep,  and  throwing  the  earth  taken  out 
of  it  on  the  bed,  throw  down  a  layer  of 
fine  pine  straw,  7  or  eight  inches  thick; 
take  the  potatoes  immediately  from  the 
patch  as  they  are  dug,  and  put  them  on 
the  bed  without  being  bruised,  from  30 
to  50  bushels  in  a  bed.  Over  them  throw 
a  layer  of  dry  pine  straw,  5  to  6  inches 
thick,  over  the  straw  a  layer  of  pine  bark 
pulled  from  dead  or  decaying  logs,  throw  , 
on  earlli  to  the  depth  of  six  inihc8,aad  ) 
on  I  ho  whole  make  a  slight  shelter  of 
pine  boards.  Leave  a  small  hole  at  tbe 
top  of  the  bark  without  earth,  cohered 
with  a  piece  of  pine  bark,  to  let  the 
steam  escape.  In  April  take  the  polatocs 
and  remove  them  to  a  dry  and  cool  room. 

Kingston^  N.  C.  1^46.-^0 ultivaior. 
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BECIPES. 

Plum  Mabmalade. — Put  your  plums  ioto 
a  tin  or  brass  kettle,  with  just  enough  water 
to  cook  them,  cover  them  closely  and  boil 
them  till  they  are  done.  Rub  them  through 
a  colander  or  tin  siere,  and  to  each  pound  of 
pulp  or  juice  put  a  pound  of  sugar.  Boil  it  a 
loog  time,  till  the  marmalade  becomes  quite 
thick.  Be  sure  to  stir  it  constantly  while 
boilmg. 

All  marmalades  are  made  in  the  same 
mamieT.  The  parings  of  quinces  may  be  kept 
separate  from  the  cores,  and  prepared  as 
above. 

Common  brown  sugar  should  never  be  used 
for  sweetmeats  without  cleansinff.  It  pre- 
vents fermentation  and  the  alcoholic  taste 
that  follows.— Se/ec/e</. 


Recipe  for  Cleansimo  Sugar. — To  each 
pound  of  sugar,  add  one  table  spoonful  of 
coarsely  powdered  charcoal,  and  to  every  five 
pounds  of  sugar,  add  the  white  of  one  egg 
add  a  pint  of  cold  water ;  stir  the  whole  to- 
gether, thoroughly,  place  it  over  the  fire  and 
boil  fifteen  minutes.  Alter  uking  off  the 
thick  skum,  strain  the  syrup  through  a  cloth 
till  it  is  as  thick  as  melted  sugar  before  add* 
inff  the  fruit. 

[We  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  the 
charcoal,  after  being  powdered  coarsely,  be 
put  into  a  sieve,  the  dust  separated,  and  only 
the  coarser  part  added  lo  the  syrup.  We 
ibink  this  would  make  less  straining  necessa- 
ry.]—S«/ec/erf. 

iNDtAN  Pusphig. — Boil  a  quart  of  milk,  and 
stir  in  Indian  meal  till  it  is  nearly  as  thick  as 
you  can  stir  it  with  a  spoon  ;  then  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sail,  a  cupful!  of  molasses,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  ginger  or  ground  cinamon,  and 
cold  milk  enough  to  mase  a  thin  batter.  Boil 
in  a  thick  bag  four  hours,  or  bake  the  same 
length  of  time.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  water  does  not  stop  boiling  while  the  pud- 
ding is  in.  Pudding  made  in  this  way,  with 
the  addition  of  a  (juart  of  chopped  sweet  ap- 

Eles,  and  baked  from  four  to  six  hours,  will 
e  found  delicious. — Selected. 


Buckwheat  Cakes. — You  gave  a  method  of 
making  them  with  soda  and  acid.  These  are 
not  in  every  farm-house.  Here  is  my  me« 
thod.  If  you  wish  to  have  them  made  in  five 
minutes,  take  some  salseratus  or  pearl  ash ; 
dissolve  it  and  put  it  into  the  batter,  when 
mixed;  stir  well,  and  then  pour  in  some  vine- 
gar ;  effervescence  will  at  once  commence, 
and  directly  the  batter  will  be  light,  and  may 
be  baked.  The  cakes  will  not  be  as  good  as 
if  raised  with  yeast,  but  will  be  good.  When 
the  batter  has  been  put  to  rise  with  yeast, 
and  does  not,  put  in  some  salsratus  or  pearl 
ash  and  vinegar,  and  soon  the  cakes  will  be 
light  T. 

[American  AgriculturiM. 
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Indian  Cakes. — Boil  some  corn  meal,  as 
mush,  for  five  or  six  hours ;  then  mix  it  as  a 
batter,  and  add  some  wheat  flour  to  make 
the  cakes  hold  together  and  turn  easily  ;  and 
two  or  three  eggs,  with  salt  to  season;  bake 
on  the  griddle  till  brown. 

Mush. — It  is  very  common  to  make  mush 
by  boiling  only  a  few  minutes.  This  is  all 
wrone.  It  should  be  boiled  one  or  two  hours, 
and  if  longer  it  will  do  no  harm.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  occasionally  add  some  water  to 
keep  the  mass  thin  and  prevent  burning. 

lAmerican  AgriculturUt. 

Frttno  as  a  Mode  op  Cooking.— This  mode 
of  cooking  is  more  common  in  the  Westem 
States  than  any  other;  and  in  some  families 
than  all  together.  Whether  the  meat  be  ba- 
Qon,  ham,  pork,  veal,  chicken,  mutton,  or  fish, 
the  same  ordeal  is  appointed  it — it  is  to  be 
fried.  There  are  cases,  t6o,  in  which  the 
manner  of  doing  it  is  horrible  to  think  of.  We 
have  seen  ham  put  over  a  hot  fire,  and  fried 
full  twenty  minutes^till  the  house  was  fillled 
with  the  fumes  of  burnt  fat.  A  piece  of  ma- 
nilla  rope,  cooked  or  uncooked,  would  be  a 
delicacy  compared  to  it ;  and  as  for  digestion, 
we  do  not  believe  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  alli- 
gator, or  anaconda,  could  make  an  impression 
upon  it. 

Housekeepers  should  know  that  of  all  ways 
in  which  meats  are  cooked,  that  of  frying  is 
the  worst  for  the  health  of  those  eating  them. 
The  animal  oils  are  at  the  best  pronounced  to 
be  more  obnoxious  to  the  stomach  than  any 
other  alimentary  matters.  The  influence  of 
heat  upon  them  effects  chemical  changes, 
which  renders  them  worse  still.  In  frying, 
meats  absorb  and  retain  a  large  quantity  of 
fat  which  is  for  a  considerable  time  subiected 
to  a  great  heat«  and  is  thus  rendered  unfit 
for  the  stomachs  of  children  and  weak  people 
especially. 

The  cooking  by  broiling  is  far  less  object- 
ionable, as  the  fat  is  separated  from  the  meat, 
and  escapes  being  heated  to  any  such  decree 
as  in  the  former  case.  Broiling,  baking,  boil- 
ing and  slewing  are  all  better  in  respect  to 
the  flavor  they  impart  to  meats,  and  are  quite 
as  easy  when  adequate  preparations  for  them 
are  made,  and  are  many  times  more  favora- 
ble to  health. 

From  all  that  we  have  seen,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  much  of  our  western  cooking  is 
extremely  vicious.  How  many  of  our  people 
live  almost  wholly  on  warm  bread,  strong 
coffee,  and  fried  meats?  A  very  large  pro- 
portion, as  we  are  assured.  Can  an^ody 
wonder  at  the  brownness  of  complexion,  want 
of  nervous  energy,  and  bilious  habits  of  mul- 
titudes everywhere  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Western  Stales  ?  This  is  a  matter  far  too 
much  overlooked.  It  is  of  great  importance ; 
and  the  remedy  rests  in  a  good  measure  with 
our  female  friends ;  and  we  hope  their  atten- 
tion will  be  turned  to  it  till  a  change,  so  far 
as  needed,  is  effected. — We$lem  Paper, 
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Tbe  Happy  Farmer. 


BY  MBS.  L.  H.  SIGOXJBNET. 


Saw  ye  the  farmer  at  his  plough 

As  you  were  riding  by. 
Or  wearied  'neaih  his  noonday  loil 

When  sumraer  suns  were  high  ; 
And  thought  vou  ihat  his  lot  was  hard, 

And  did  you  thank  your  God 
That  you  and  yours  were  not  condemn  d 

Thus  like  a  slave  to  plodi 

Come  see  him  at  the  harvest-home, 

When  garden,  field  and  tree 
Conspije,  with  flowing  stores  to  fill 

His  bam  and  jrranary. 
His  healthful  children  gaily  sport, 

Amid  the  new  mown  hay, 
Or  proudly  aid,  with  vigorous  arm, 

His  task  as  best  they  may. 

The  dog  partakes  his  masler'sjoy, 

And  guards  the  loaded  wain  ; 
The  feathery  people  clap  their  wings. 

And  lead  their  youngling  (rain. 
Perchance  the  hoary  grandsire's  eye 

The  glowing  scene  surveys. 
And  breathes  a  blessings  on  his  race. 

Or  guides  their  evening  praise. 

The  harvest  Giver  is  their  friend. 

The  Maker  of  ihe  soil, 
And  earth,  the  mother,  gives  them  bread 

And  cheers  their  patient  toil. 
Go,  join  ihem  round  their  wintry  hearth, 

Their  heartfelt  pleasures  see ; 
And  you  can  belter  judge  how  blest. 

The  farmer's  life  may  be.^Selected, 


Gentle  Words* 

A  voung  Rose  in  Uie  summer  time 

is  beautiful  to  me. 
And  glorious  the  many  stars 

That  glimmer  on  the  sea 
But  Gentle  Words  and  loving  hearts 

And  hands  to  clasp  my  own, 
Are  belter  il\an  ilie  briirliiesl  Flowers, 

Or  stars  ihai  ever  shone. 

The  Sun  may  warm  the  Crass  to  life, 

The  Dew  the  drooping  Flower, 
And  eyes   grow   bright  and  watch  the 

light        ,  .      . 

Of  Autumn's  opening  hour — 

But  words  that  breathp  of  tenderness, 
And  smiles  we  know  are  true. 

Are  warmer  than  the  Summer  time, 
And  brighter  than  the  Dew. 


It  is  not  much  the  World  can  gi?e, 

With  all  its  subta  art ; 
And  Gold  or  Gems  are  not  ihe  thiogi 

To  satisfy  the  Heart ; 
But  oh !  if  those  who  cluster  ronad 

The  altar  and  the  hearth. 
Have  gentle  words  and  loving  smiles, 

How  beautiful  is  earth  ! 


ENIGMA.— NO.  '^. 

I  am  composed  of  12  letters. 
My  1,  2,  3,  4,  9,  is  a  fruit  from  which  in 
oil  is  extracted. 

My  2.  12,  6.  5,  is  a  musical  instromeat. 
My  3,  4,  12,  is  a  climbing  plant. 
My  11,  3,  4,  9,  II,  is  a  body  of  water. 

My  7,  1, 10,  is  a  mountain  mentioned  m  the 

Bible. 
My  2.  1,  3,  6,  5,  is  a  river  in  France. 
My  8. 1,  is  a  river  in  Italy.  , 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  disunguisbcd 

naval  commander.  H.  C.  B. 


FLORIDA. 


FHOM  A  MISSIONARY  AT  TABIPA  BAT. 

The  population  is  fast  changing,  and 
for  the  better.  The  pioneer  is  giving 
way  to  the  farmer  and  planter  ;  enterprise 
and  thrift  are  advancing.  North  of  this, 
herdsmen  are  rapidly  conoing  in  with 
their  families,  depending  chiefly  on  their 
stock  for  support.  They  are  most  of 
them  very  illiterate ;  probably  not  one 
half  of  them  can  either  read  or  write  in- 
telligibly; and  their  spiritual  darknws, 
is  greater  even  than  their  mental.— 3fiii. 
ChTonicle* 

Reissue  of  Vol.  L— A  New  Stereotypt  Edi' 
Hon  of  this  Magazine.— The  first  qusricrlr 
part  of  Vol.  I.  is  now  ready— lor  37  1-2 
cents,  or  4  copies  for  $1.  Orders  should  be 
sent  soon. 
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A    RIDE   TO  KILLAUNI'.V. 

This  print  which  we  beliere  is  a  pic-  >     have  heBrd  and  read  of  travelling  in  lome 

tare  Trom  real  life,  certainly  corresponds  }     parts  of  Ireland.     The  author  of  "The 

pretty  well  with  some  of  ibc  accoanta  we  >     Strang^er  in  Ireland,"  (one  of  the  earliflit 
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descriptions  we  recollect  of  familiar 
scenes  in  that  country,)  gave  a  humor- 
ous picture  of  the  public  vehicles  in  use 
in  his  time,  about  forty  years  op:o.  In 
our  days  the  case  is  materially  different 
on  the  principal  routes;  all  the  improfe- 
ments  of  the  sister  island  have  been  to  a 
considerable  extent  introduced.  Steam- 
boats, of  great  size  and  elegant  construc- 
tion, now  plough  St.  George's  Channel, 
and  railroad  cars  await  the  traveller  on 
his  arrival,  to  transport  him,  with  the 
rapidity  and  luxury  of  England. 

The  rich  soil  and  deep  verdure  of  Ire- 
land are  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  eye  ; 
and  the  northern  latitude  in  which  it  is 
placed,  renders  its  mild  climate  and  lux- 
uriant pastures  doubly  grateful  to  the 
sight.  The  view  often  embraces  a  wide 
extent  of  country,  level  or  varied  by  gen- 
tle undulations ;  while  in  some  parts  we 
may  6nd  sufficient  irregularity  of  suiface, 
to  afford  scenery  of  a  character  decided- 
ly picturesque,  especially  on  the  shores 
of  several  of  the  Lakes,  which  form  h  ad- 
ing  objects  in  every  tour  through  the 
island.  In  some  places,  also,  the  coast 
scenes  are  rude  and  wild  ;  and  near  the 
north-eastern  extremity  is  the  celebrated 
*'  Giant's  Causeway,"  which  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  astonishing  displays 
of  regular  rocks  in  the  world.  Long 
ranges  of  natural  columns  extend  along 
the  sea  and  land  sides  of  the  rocks,  where 
ever  the  natural  formation  is  extended  to 
view;  and  a  large  hill  is  seen  to  be  com- 
posed of  blocks  of  stone,  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  and  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter,  fitted  together  with 
great  precision. 

But  while  the  natural  characteristics 
of  Ireland  excite  our  interest,  it  is  im- 
possible to  look  upou  the  state  of  society 
without  pain.  There  we  find  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  in  a  state  of  poverty, 
ignorance  and  superstition,  hardly  equall- 
ed in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  The 
appearance  of  multitudes  of  them  is  too 
faithfully  depicted  in  the  figures  repre- 
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sented  in  our  frontispiece,  as  pursning 
the  travellers  with  petitions  for  alms. 

An   intelligent  traveller,  who  has  had 
an  opportunity  lo  compare  the  condition 
of  Ireland  with  that  of  England,  caanot 
fail  to  ask  with  emphasis,  "  What  are  the 
causes  of  so  wide  a'  diff.rer.ceV*    Even 
to  the  eye  of  the  least  observant  that  dif- 
ferencr!  is  immense.     Instead  of  the  neat 
cottage,   which   even    the  English  poor 
keep  well  furnished,  clean  and  adorned 
with  fiowers,  the  Irish  peasants  show  us 
the  most  wretched  hovels,  with  ground- 
floors,  destitute  even  of  the  most  indis- 
pensable cooking  utensiU,  and  which  the 
pigs  inhabit  as  well  as  the  family.    In  the 
report  made  by  a  Commi'tee  who  visited 
the  estate  of  the  celebrated  Daniel  O^Con- 
ncll,   the  habitations  of  his  tenants  and 
**  sub  tenants,"  were  pronounced  worse  I 
than  could  be  found  in  almost  any  other 
country ;  and  details  were  given  of  pov- 
erty and  degradation    scarcely  credible 
to  tho<e  who  have  not  seen  similar  spec- 
tacles. 

But  a  more  particular,  acquaintance 
with  the  minds  and  habits  of  the  people, 
will  but  still  farther  excite  astonishment 
They  are  found  to  be  grossly  ignorant  of 
many  subjects  deemed  important  by 
the  common  people  of  England,  and  still 
more  by  our  own  countrymen;  while 
they  openly  confess  a  belief  in  many 
things  of  the  most  false  and  pueiile  na- 
ture, and  receive  and  act  upon  supersti- 
tious notions  which  would  be  rejected 
with  contempt  by  our  children  at  ^vt 
years  of  age.  In  the  concerns  of  life 
they  are  incompetent  to  perform  well  \ 
what  little  they  undertake,  and  never  | 
think  of  attempting  anything  like  an  im- 
provement. If  we  look  into  the'r  fami- 
lies and  neighborhoods,  observe  their 
daily  occupations  and  understand  their 
conversation,  we  shall  find  no  appearance 
of  any  effort  or  impulse,  tending  to  exalt 
or  to  purify  either  the  minds  or  the  habits  [ 
of  the  people.  There  is  a  lamentable  : 
deficiency  of  the  polish  and  liveliues  of  ^ 
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the  French  peasantry,  the  dignity  and 
gravity  of  the  Spanish,  the  gentleness  and 
sensihility  of  the  Italians.  The  Irish 
have  strong  feelings,  warm  and  ardent 
affections;  and,  when  properly  directed, 
they  show  that  they  are  sasceptihle  of  im- 
provement, and  of  taking  a  respectable 
rank  among  their  fellowmen.  Indeed, 
we  should  be  slow  to  believe,  that  there 
is  anything  in  that  race,  or  any  otHer  on 
earth,  which  would  disable  it  from  at- 
taining a  high  grade  among  the  nations, 
if  placed  under  the  best  influences  of 
Christianity  and  good  government. 

Ireland  was  early  visited  by  Christian 
missionaries,  and  is  said,  by  i^ome  writ- 
ers, to  have  long  retained  a  pure  faith, 
though  often  assailed  and  finally  subdued 
by  the  false  doctrines  of  Rome ;  and  as  a 
seat  of  learning  she  was  hon6rably  dis- 
tinguished. But  Romanism  is  capable  of 
destroying  all  that  Ireland  ever  possessed 
that  was  worth  having,  and  much  more. 
She  has  long  been  degraded,  almost  to 
the  lowest  degree,  by  the  arrogant,  bu^ 
ignorant  priests,  who  claim  to  control  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present  destiny  of 
the  people. 

Many  of  us  have,  of  late  years,  been 
taught  more  of  the  wretchedness  of  the 
Irish,  than  we  once  had  any  conception 
of.  We  have  been  led  to  feel  for  them, 
and  to  exert  ourselves  for  their  benefit. 
We  understand  more  clearly,  the  causrs 
of  their  sufferings,  both  personal  and  na- 
tional ;  and  we  are  fully  convinced  that 
nothing  but  a  fundamental  religious  refor- 
mation can  ever  materially  improve  their 
condition.  The  minds  of  the  people  at 
large  are  submissive  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  their  priests  are  generally  men 
taken  from  the  lowest  grades  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  know  nothing  but  what  they  are 
taught  at  Maynooth  :  nn  institution  near 
Dublin,  which  inculcates  the  theology 
and  morality  of  the  Jesuits,  wliicharenot 
less  opposed  to  the  word  of  God  than  to 
the  well  being  of  mankind. 

In  Italy  many  of  the  priests  are  men 


of  better  education  and  manners ;  and,  al- 
though the  condition  of  the  Italians  is 
lamentably  low,  it  is  in  some  respects 
above  that  of  Ireland. 

A  great  clamor  is  continually  made  for 
the  freedom  of  the  Irish,  for  the  residence 
of  their  landlords  upon  their  estates,  and 
for  other  changes,  which  are  represented 
as  certain  remedies  for  their  misery.  No 
doubt  many  believe  that  such  benefits 
would  flow  from  'the  means  proposed : 
but  do  we  find  that  our  institutions,  and 
numerous  other  advantages  have  power 
to  raise  their  minds  and  habits  when  they 
dwell  among  us  %  No  human  being  can 
take  his  proper  place  among  his  fellow 
creatures,  who  gives  up  his  mind  and 
soul  to  the  dictation  and  disposal  of  an- 
othe.  The  Roman  system  degrades  the 
whole  man,  by  depriving  him  of  what 
alone  makes  him  a  man :  the  independent 
use  of  his  judgment  and  will ;  and  that 
system,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  is  su- 
preme in  Ireland. 

Christianity.  —  Christianity,  like  a 
child,  goes  wandering  over  the  world. 
Fearless  in  its  innocence,  it  is  not  abash- 
ed before  princes,  nor  confounded  by  the 
wisdom  of  synods.  Before  it  the  blood- 
stained warrior  sheathes  his  sword,  and 
plucks  the  laurel  from  his  brow  ;  the  mid- 
night murderer  turns  from  his  purpose, 
and,  like  the  heart-smitten  disciple,  goes 
out  and  weeps  bitterly.  It  brings  liherty 
to  the  captive,  joy  to  the  mourner,  free- 
dom to  the  slave,  repentance  and  forgive- 
ness to  the  sinner,  hope  to  the  taint- 
hearted,  and  assurance  to  the  dying.  It 
enters  the  hut  of  poor  men  and  sits  down 
with  them  and  their  children  ;  it  makes 
them  contented  in  the  midst  of  privations, 
and  leaves  behind  an  everlasting  blessing. 
It  walks  through  great  cities  amid  all 
their  pomp  and  splendor,  their  imagina- 
ble pride  and  their  unutterable  misery,  a 
purifying,  ennobling,  correcting  and  re- 
deeming angel.  It  is  alike  the  beautiful 
companion  of  childhood  and  the  comfor- 
table associate  of  old  age.  It  ennobles 
the  noble,  gives  wisdom  to  the  wise,  and 
new  grace  to  the  lovely.  The  patriot,'' 
the  priest,  the  poet  and  the  eloquent  man, 
all  derive  their  sublime  power  from  its  in- 
fluence.— Aiary  JIuwift. 
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OREGON. 

Letters  have  been  received  at  the  Bri* 
tiah  Home  Mission  Rooms,  from  Rev. 
Messrs.  E.  Fisher  and  H.  Johnson,  mis- 
sionaries in  Oregon. 

They  commenced  their  journey  from 
Iowa  with  a  numerous  company  of  emi- 
grants, early  in  April,  1845.  'iliey  now 
inform  us  that  they  arrived  at  the  Twnl- 
letine  plains  about  the  5th  December, 
having  been  upon  the  road  about  seven 
months  and  a  half,  and  travelled  more 
than  2500  miles. 

Mr.  Fisher  says,  "  I  bore  my  full  pro- 
portion of  the  services  of  the  compmy, 
and  walked  further  in  the  performance  of 
them  than  would  cover  the  whole  dis- 
tance of  the  journey.  Neither  myself 
nor  family  laid  off  our  clothing  at  n'ght 
more  than  four  or  five  times  during  the 
whole  journey,  always  sleeping  in  our 
tent  on  the  ground,  so  that  we  were  worn 
down  with  protracted  fatigue  and  care." 
— The  hardships  of  their  journey  were 
increased  by  the  rainy  season  setting  in 
about  15  days  before  their  arrival.  They 
were  Vindly  received  by  the  people  at 
their  stations  ;  and  quartered  for  the  win- 
ter in  comparatively  comfortable  cabins, 
with  the  families  of  the  occupants. 

He  and  his  family  had  suffered  severely 
with  camp  fever,  but  had  nearly  recov- 
ered. With  other  slight  exceptions  they 
all  had,  up  to  the  date  of  their  last  letters, 
enjoyed  very  good  health. 

Mr.  Fisher  say-*,  **  We  were  kindly  re- 
ceived into  the  cabin  of  Brother  George, 
where  we  have  resided  up  to  the  present 
time. 

It  is  a  very  small  house,  be'ng  only  13 
bv  22  feet,  and  although  his  family  con- 
sists of  thirteen  persons  and  mine  of  six, 
and  almost  every  night  one,  two,  or  three 
travellers  stop  for  entertainment,  yet  we 
have  passed  the  winter  thus  fur  as  plea- 
santly as  you  coulJ  imagine  under  the 
circumstances,  and  probably  more  so 
than  did  a  large  portion  of  the  last  immi- 
gration, though,  possibly,  a  little  more 
straitened  for  room." 

The  brethren  had  commenced  mission- 
ary labors,  but  the  wide  extent  of  coun- 
try over  which  the  settlers  were  scatter- 
ed, the  swollen  state  of  the  streams  after 
a  whole  winter's  rain,  and  the  difficulty 
of  crossing  them,  together  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  for  the  comfort  and 
support  of  their  families,  had  proved  se- 
rious obstacles.     Nevertheless,  says  one 
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of  them,  I  have  preached  every  Lord^s 
day  but  three,  ana  am  almost  daily  hav- 
ing intercourse  with  inhabitants  from  vsp 
rious  parts  of  the  country.  I  hope  through 
them,  the  way  is  opening  for  more  ex- 
tensive labours  very  soon. 

At  present  there  is  but  one  regularly 
organised  Baptist  Church  in  Oregon,  but 
prospects  of  organizing  two  or  three  oth- 
ers, and  exploring  the  country  very  ex- 
tensively during  the  approaching  dry 
season. 

As  yet  there  are  but  few  schools  in 
Oregon,  on  which  account  many  of  the 
inhabitants  sufier  much  anxiety  for  their 
children.  The  Roman  Catholics  how- 
ever are  making  great  efforts  to  erect 
buildings  to  be  devoted  to  purposes  of 
education. 

Our  friends  have  already  laid  th3  foun- 
dation for  primary  schools,  and  have  also 
commenced  a  Sunday  School  which  pro- 
mises success. 

They  are  greatly  in  want  of  Sunday 
School  Libraries;  elementary  school 
books  on  Geography,  Grammar,  Arithme- 
tic, Natural  Philosophy,  Reading  and 
Spelling,  and  earnestly  desire  their 
friends  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  pro- 
vide for  them,  if  not  new  books,  at  least 
second  hand  ones. 

They  also  inquire  if  there  are  not 
friends  who  will  be  willing  after  reading 
their  periodical  religious  pamphlets  and 
Reviews,  their  Sermons  and  other  relig- 
ious literature,  to  send  them  to  Oregon, 
where  no  such  thing  is  at  present  to  be 
obtained  in  any  other  way.  They  say, 
"  we  are  almost  in  a  heatlien  land,  so  far 
as  the  circulation  of  religious  intelligence 
is  concerned,  while  there  is  a  readiness 
and  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  people 
generally  to  read  anything  from  the  Uni- 
ted Stales.  We  know  of  no  country 
where  religious  tracts  would  be  read 
with  more  interest  than  in  Oregon.'' 

The  following  extract  will  be  read  with 
much  inten  St. 

The  population  from  the  S'ates  is  es« 
timated  at  about  5,000  or  6,000,  and  when 
once  settled  in  their  homes  will  extend 
up  t!)e  river  about  12 )  miles  above  this, 
and  up  the  various  tributaries  from  this 
downward  to  the  lower  mouth  of  the 
Willamette.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia a  strong  settlement  is  begun,  and 
another  on  Pugett's  Sound. 

It  is  in  a  great  measure  an  unexplored 
country,  except  by  trappers,  who  have 
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probably  but  little  interest  in  judging  of 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  still  less  in 
publishing  it  to  the  world.  I  have  trav- 
elled down  the  North  Bank  of  the  Colum- 
bia,  on  foot,  from  the  dalls  to  Vancouver, 
from  Vancouver  to  Twalletine  Plains,  and 
through  the  plains  four  times;  and  in 
other  directions  once  or  oftener,  to  the 
extent  of  80  miles  in  one  direction,  and 
28  miles  in  another,  and  I  think  1  hazard 
nothing  when  I  give  it  as  my  opinion 
that  the  fertility  t>f  the  soil  is  scarcely  ex- 
ceUed  by  land  to  the  same  extent  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  For  the  production 
of  wheat  it  far  exceeds  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  crop  never  fails  by 
winter  killing,  by  blight,  or  by  insects, 
and  produces  from  10  to  more  than  50 
bushels  to  the  acre,  of  the  best  wheat  I 
ever  saw. 

All  the  small  grains  and  vegetables  do 
well  as  far  as  they  have  been  tried,  and 
turnips  excel  every  thing  I  have  before 
seen. 

The  climate,  although  rainy,  is  remark- 
ably mild  throughout  the  winter,  and  it 
is  said  is  extremely  fine  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  vear. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  there  is  a 
large  extent  of  country  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  reaching  to 
Pngett's  sound  and  back  for  perhaps  more 
than  a  hundred  miles,  much  of  which  is 
open  and  fertile  and  susceptible  of  imme- 
diate settlement.  In  other  localities  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  fertility  of 
the  soil. 

Towns  mustr  soon  rise  up  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  above  and  below  us  \  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  and  on  the 
Sound  cities  will  exist  whose  magnitude 
and  Importance  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
depend  upon  the  intelligence,  virtue  and 
enterprise  of  the  people  of  the  tributary 
country.  Our  climate,  our  soil,  our  tim- 
ber and  our  water-power  conspire  to  ren- 
der our  resources,  as  they  are  developed, 
great  for  the  extent  of  territory,  beyond 
that  of  any  country  which  has  fallen  un- 
der my  observation. 

But  we  feel  our  necessities,  and  among 
them  we  greatly  need  a  few  discreet 
young  brethren,  who  love  onr  Lord  and 
bis  cause,  to  come  over  and  help  us. 
They  should  be  capable  of  teaching,  and 
operating  on  the  minds  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration, so  as  to  fit  them  for  all  the  social 
nnd  moral  relations  of  man.  We  also 
greatly  need  brethren  with  families,  ex- 


ercising lively  sympathies  with  the 
Churches  of  Christ — brethren  of  experi- 
ence with  whom  the  ministers  can  coun- 
sel) and  of  zeal  to  labour  in  various  ways 
as  may  be  necessary. 

The  door  is  fast  opening  for  business 
men  to  enter  this  country  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  interior. — The  facilities  for 
immigration  from  the  Eastern  states  by 
water  are  as  good  if  not  better  than  from 
the  western  land.  Five  hundred  dollars 
invested  in  clothing  or  mechanics  tools 
and  brought  around  from  New  York  or 
Boston  is  better  than  the  same  amount 
invested  in  cattle  and  waggons  and  sent 
over  land  from  Missouri.  Besides,  the 
emigrants  mighty  sail  in  the  autumn  and 
arrive  in  the  spring  in  time  to  make  a 
crop. 

Boxes,  papers,  or  letters  can  be  for- 
warded by  any  vessel  from  your  seaports, 
addressed  to  Rev.  Ezra  Fisher,  or  Rev. 
Hezekiah  Johnson,  Oregon  City,  Oregon. 
The  firm  of  Cu-hings  at  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  will  probably  send  out  a  vessel 
every  year.  The  firm  of  A.  G.  &  A.  W. 
Benson,  No.  19  Old  Slip,  New  York,  may 
send  one  every  six  months.  Or,  if  arti- 
cles are  sent  by  the  way  of  the  Islands, 
direct  to  the  care  of  E.  O.  Hall,  Finan- 
cier of  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Honolulu,  Oahu 
Island,  and  pay  the  freight.  He  will  un- 
doubtedly forward  them  by  the  earliest 
opportunity.  We  observe  that  J.  Bishop 
&  Co.,  No.  58  Liberty  st..  New  York, 
have  advertised  a  fine  vessel  to  sail  from 
New  York  for  California  and  Oregon, 
early  in  November  next. — N,  York  Re^ 
corder. 


Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  are  now  members 
of  the  family  of  the  United  States.  Wis- 
consin contains  about  50,000  square  miles, 
and  Iowa  is  still  larger,  bavin?  an  area  of 
nearly  60,000  square  miles.  The  aggre- 
gate area  of  all  the  New  England  States 
is  only  65,000,  in  round  numbers.  Both 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin  together  are  but  lit- 
tle more  than  half  as  large  as  Texas, 
their  elder  sister,  which  added  at  least 
200,000  square  miles  to  the  organised 
territory  of  the  Union.  Florida  added 
about  60,000  more.  The  aggregate  area 
of  the  United  States  is  now  nearly  1,300- 
000  square  miles.  Iowa  and  Wisconsin 
are  glorious  states — more  glorious  for 
being  forever  secured  against  the  pesti- 
lence of  slavery.  They  are  rich  in  natu- 
ral resources. — Boston  Traveller. 
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Talparaiso  and  tlte  Chiliaiis. 

FroM  the  Letter  of  an  American  Naval 
Officer, 

Valparaiso  has  a  wild  and  picturesque 
aspect,  as  you  approach  it  from  the  sea. 
Its  buildings  ascend  oyer  a  steep  succes- 
sion of  narrow  parapets,  like  a  lofty 
flight  of  stairs.  The  houses  have  seldom 
more  than  one  story.  They  are  built 
low  to  avoid  the  efiects  of  earthquakes, 
and  still  n  violent  shake  would  dislodge 
many  of  them  from  their  lofty  positions. 
Once  started,  they  would  tumble  several 
hundred  feet  before  they  brought  up. 
The  walls  of  these  buildings  are  con- 
struoted  of  sun-baked '  brick ;  the  wood- 
work is  generally  brought  from  England 
or  the  United  States.  The  furniture  with 
which  they  are  garnished,  is  also  brought 
from  abroad.  The  mechanic  arts  here 
are  in  a  very  rude  state.  The  stirrup  of 
a  native  Chilian  is  enough  to  set  a  whole 
city  in  a  roar.  It  is  a  large  block  of 
wood,  with  a  hole  in  one  side  of  it,  into 
which  the  rider  thrusts  his  toes,  while 
his  heel  is  armed  with  a  spur  heavy 
enough  to  furrow  up  the  grass  plots  of  a 
common  garden.  His  hat  towers  cone* 
like  above  its  narrow  rim,  while  his  pon- 
cho falls  in  heavy  folds  around  his  per- 
son. Thus  accoutred,  and  on  a  £teed 
sure  of  foot  and  full  of  fire,  he  dashes 
over  hill  and  vale  with  the  speed  of  the 
whirlwind.  A  company  of  circus  riders 
came  out  here  not  long  since,  to  astonish 
the  Chilians  with  their  feats  of  horseman- 
ship. But  they  soon  found  they  had 
brought  their  ware  to  a  wrong  market. 
The  Chilians  took  the  amusement  out  of 
their  hands,  and  went  at  onco  so  far 
ahead  of  them  that  they  have  not  been 
heard  of  since. 

Spanish  blood  runs  in  the  veins  of 
all  the  Chilians.  This  is  quite  as  appa- 
rent in  the  women  as  the  men.  It  is  seen 
in  their  easy,  stately  carriage ;  their 
large,  dark,  overpowerinor  eyes  ;  and  the 
rich  carnation  which  blushes  through 
their  nut-brown  cheeks.  They  wear  no 
constricting  stays ;  nature  is  left  free  in 
her  functions  and  rich  endowments.  Be- 
neath a  short  dress  bounds  a  small  foot, 
fiilll  of  elastic,  vigorous  motion.  No  huge 
bonnet  encumbers  the  l-ead.  A  rich 
shawl  falls  in  graceful  drapery  around 
the  bttst.  They  are  pictures  of  health 
and  anima'|)n.  Mounted  on  a  horse, 
they  dash  forward  with  the  same  fearless 
mpetuosity  as  the  men.     Their  diet  is 


> 


coarse  bread  and  grapes,  or  other  fruit 
As  a  class,  they  know  nothing  of  the  lux- 
uries of  the  table,  and  seem  to  care  as 
little.  They  are  fond  of  music  and  dan- 
cing, and  throw  an  energy  into  their  mo- 
tions, that  would  surprise  even  a  Shaking 
Quaker,  and  make  a  whirling  Dervish  roll 
up  his  eyes. 

Their  houses  are  rude  in  their  con- 
struction, and  plain  in  their  furniture. 
They  prefer  a  spirited  horse  to  all  the 
Wilton  carpets  that  ever  yet  sunk  beneath 
the  tread  of  an  effeminate  beauty.  They 
are  attached  to  their  children  and  their 
homes.  Thev  have  but  little  education, 
but  they  exhibit  this  little  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. They  are  intense  lovers  of 
freedom,  and  hate  political,  as  much  as 
they  do  domestic  tyranny. 

The  Chilians  have  the  elements  of  a 
strong  and  noble  character.  They  will 
yet  work  out  their  social  and  political 
regeneration.^-They  have  already  made 
a  great  stride  towards  it,  in  tborooghly 
subjecting  the  military  to  the  civil  pow- 
er. A  better  regulated  police  prevails 
in  no  city  than  in  Valparaiso.  There  are 
more  disturbances  of  the  public  peace  in 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  in  one  night, 
than  there  are  here  in  a  year.  Every- 
thing here  looks  to  the  prevention  of  of- 
fences. If  for  instance,  a  shop  keeper 
leaves  his  goods  exposed,  some  one  con- 
nected with  the  watch  takes  them  into 
his  keeping,  and  the  owner  is  obliged  to 
pay  for  the  protection  which  has  been 
extended  to  them. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  Valparaiso 
is  found  in  the  society  of  the  Americans 
and  English  who  have  been  drawn  here 
in  commercial  enterprises.  They  are  in- 
telligent, warm-hearted,  and  hospitable. 
They  have  established  good  schools  for 
their  children,  and  maintain  Protestant 
forms  of  religious  worship.  To  these 
schools  native  children  are  admitted. 
They  will  become  sources  of  influence 
that  will  mai^e  themselves  felt  in  the 
Chilian  nation.  ^V.  C. 
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Baltimore  is  the  largest  tobacco  mart 
in  the  world,  and  the  money  realized 
from  the  crops,  yearly,  is  nearly  $2,000- 
000. 


There  are  eight  silk  establishments  lo 
Massachusetts,  which  produced,  during 
the  last  year,  22,500  lbs.  of  sewing  silk, 
valued  at  $150,477. 


"V  -^       ">w    --^ 
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Saturday  Tliouglits. 

The  week  is  an  ancif'nt  division  of 
time,  divinely  appointed.  The  *•  two 
great  lights,"  which  God  hath  "  sf  t  in 
the  firmanent  of  the  heaven,"  are  ordain- 
ed to  he  *^  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and 
for  days,  and  years."  Were  it  not  for 
our  familiarity  with  the  extinction  of  the 
day  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  we 
should  he  filled  with  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment at  the  sublimity  of  the  spectacle. 
Imagine  the 'emotions  of  the  person,  who, 
in  the  maturity  of  his  intellect,  and  in 
the  intensity  of  his  sensihility,  should  for 
the  first  time  behold  the  portentous 
change.  He  might  ask,  is  this  darkness 
to  be  perpetual  1  Will  the  glorious  sun 
never  rise  again  1  Has  he  in  anger  shut 
up  the  beautiful  and  bountiful  fountain  of 
light  1  Has  the  day  departed  forever  1 
A  few  hours  would  remove  his  apprehen- 
sions, and  begin  to  establish  his  experi- 
ence. In  all  this,  a  moral  lesson  is  si- 
lently but  eloquently  taught,  which  will 
be  thankfully  received,  and  diligently 
learned*  by  thinking  and  reflecting  men. 
The  close  of  the  week  !  Who,  that  hath 
been  accustomed  to  the  wholesome  em- 
ployments and  the  quiet  scenes  of  rural 
life,  hath  not  felt  the  spirit  of  that  hour 
stealing  over  him  with  a  soft  and  subdu- 
ing influence,  ns  if  some  angelic  minis- 
ter were  near,  whispering  of  the  approach 
of  those  sacred  hours,  sanctified  and  set 
apart  by  Heaven  itself,  for  the  repose  of 
the  troubled  spirit  of  man  1  For  it  is  not 
the  wearied  body  alone  that  demands  rest. 
It  is  the  anxious  mind  ;  tho  spirit  loaded 
with  "  carking  cares;"  the  over- tasked 
intellect ;  the  over-strung  chords  of  exis- 
tence, that  have  been  perpetually  vibrat- 
ing to  the  touch  of  pleasure  or  of  pain. 
Ah  yes,  pain  in  all  its  "  sad  variety." 
There  are  few  prrsons,  whose  life  is  at 
all  worthy  of  life's  great  end,  who  do  not 
at  the  end  of  the  week  feel  such  an  ex- 
haustion of  their  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral  being,  as  renders  necessary  a 
day  of  rest.  Welcome,  then,  this  pre- 
current  hour;  peaceful,  holy  Saturday 
night.  The  Puritan  fathers  called  it  the 
"  beginning  of  holy  time."  The  Puritan 
mothers  weekly  swayed  the  interior  of 
the  household  on  that  evening,  when  the 
family  were  gathered  around  the  out- 
spread table,  covered  with  "food  for  the 
mind,"  and  especially  adorned  with  the 

old  Family  Bible,  their  guardian  on  earth. 

and  their  guide  to  heaven. 


But  whether  we  commence  our  Sab- 
bath technically  with  the  setting  of  Sat- 
urday's sun,  or  at  the  **noon  of  night" 
that  follows,  the  spirit  should  now  begin 
to  plume  her  wings  for  a  higher  and  no- 
bler flight  than  that  of  the  expiring  week, 
held    through    the    low  atmosphere   of 
earth.     With  strong  and  steady  pinions 
it  should  aspire  to  the  source  of  light, 
and  hope,  and  love.    In    the  "Cotter's 
Saturday  Night,"  we  perceive  not   only 
the  burning  impress  of  fervid  genius,  but 
of  strong  moral  feeling,  inspired  by  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  aspects  of  human 
life — the  peasant  patriarch  reading  to  his 
family  the  Word  of  God,  and  then  all 
bowing  together  before  the  throne  of  the 
Eternal.     Such  are  they  who  realize  the^ 
truth  of  the  wonderful  words  that  come 
down  from  the    oracles  above :  "  Thus 
saith  the  high  and  lofty  one  that  inhabi- 
teth  eternity,  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy 
place  ;  with  him  also  that  is  of  an  humble 
and  contrite  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of 
the  humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of 
the  contrite  ones."    How  strong  and  en- 
during was  the  impression  made  on  tho 
mind  of  little  Robert,  afterwards  the  illus- 
trious Burns,  the  greatest  poet  of  Scotland 
to     this    hour,   may  be    inferred   from 
the  qualities    of   that   inr.mortal    strain, 
which  many  critics  pronounce  the  best 
to  which  the  inspiration  of  his  genius  has 
given  birth.     The  remembrance    of  the 
Saturday    night     scene     followed    him 
through  all  the  painful  varieties  of  his 
subsequent    life.    It    clung  to  him  like 
some  kind  and  fi^entle  spirit,  some  wake- 
ful and  watchful  genius,  amidst  the  song 
of  revelry  and  the  roar  of  the  bar-room  ; 
when  the  principles  of  virtue  within  had 
sustained  the  rudest  shocks,  and  the  ex- 
ternal practice  of  this  victim  of  tempta- 
tion and  poverty  had  dishonored  the  me- 
mory of  his  good  old  father,  and  the  af- 
fection of  a  tender  mother,  then  slumber- 
ing in  the  dust.     Still  he  was  the  Cotter's 
son — a  child  of  the  covenant — his  brow 
had  been    sprinkled  with  the  baptismal 
waters,  and  on  his  head  had  been  invoked 
the  blessings   of  the   covenant.    Never 
could  he  forget  the  seriouaness  of  a  Scot- 
tish prayer  or  the  sanctity  of  a  Scottish 
Sabbath.     Now  "as  face   answereth  to 
face  in  a  glass,  so  the  heart  of  man  to 
man."  Give  the  population  of  our  country 
a  Sabbath,    then    shall    we    realise  our 
strength  and  glory,  and  we  shall  be  called 
blessed. — Journal  of  Commerce, 
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BLOCK    PRINTING. 


Here  the  resder  ee€B  a  simple  but  in- 
I  Btntdive  piotuie  of  th«  simplest  forin  of 
',  type-priBlia{[.      It     is    performed    ivith 

■  blocks  of  different  sizes,  having  the  Ict- 
)  teTB  ot  figures,  which  are  to  be  jmpre^s- 

•  ed,  nude  projecting  from  ibeir  faces,  ao 
I  tbat  they  will  only  touch  the  inb  or  dye, 
I  and  afterwards  the  paper,  or  other  sub- 
',  stance  which  isto  receive  tlie  impression. 

The  Chinese  still  adhere  to  this  origi- 
I  nal  form  of  printing  in  all  their  books,  as 
:  nnmeroas  forms  of  their  single  cha* 
'  racter,  place  great  obstacles  in  the  way 

■  of  simplifying  them  ;  and  we  learn  from 

>  the  last  reports  of  the  Presbyterian  Mis- 
I  uonaiiee  in  China,  that  the  now  movea* 
I  ble  metallic  type,  introduced  by  their  so- 

>  eiety,  have  as  yet  come  into  use  but  in 
'  a  limited  degree.  (See  Am,  Penny  Mag- 
;  azine,  Vol.  I.  p.  434.) 

'  Oar  wood-engravers  still  cut  in  blocks 
'  of  box-wood,    everything    which    tyfcs 

•  cannot  do,  that  is  wanted  for  printing 
I  with  them.     Silks,   calicoes,  and   other 


liguied  cloths  are  still  to  a  constderaMe  ( 
extent  printed  with  blocks  used  by  hanri,  i 
in  the  manner  represented  in  oureagrav- 
ing.     PapiT-hangings  for  walls  are  also  \ 
prinied  in  the  same  manner. 

The  worbman  has  a  table  before  bim, 
on  which  is  spread  a.  piece  of  silk,  mu»-  J 
lin  or  paper,  according  to  the  kind  of  \ 
printing  in  which  he  isengaged.     Areel, 
ot  other  apparatus  ta  prepared,  to  dra 
away  the  printed  part,  and  gradually  i 
spread  it  upon  bars  or  rollers  overhead  i 
to  dry.     At  his  side  stands  a  vessel  con- 
taining   tho    coloring     matter,    properly  i 
prepared,  nnd  thinly  laid  out  upon  some  i 
smooth  Bubslance,  usually  attendid  by  a  \ 
child,  upon  which  he  lays  bis  block  be-  \ 
fore  each  impression.     A  slight  blow  is  } 
given  witli  a  mallet  to  the  block  when  j 
laid  down;  the    coloring    matter    being  I 
fluid  or  at  lean  eoft,  the  effect  is  pro-  \ 
duced  without  hard  pressure. 

Machinery  of  different  kinds  is  used  ia  \ 
calico-printing  bat  leee  in  Silk. 
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BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN. 


This  man,  so  much  distiaguiehed 
ftinong  Am«ricui  writera,  as  well  as  pa- 
triots mi  men  of  science,  was  of  humble 
origin  and  education,  and  owed  hl^  emi- 
nence to  jhis  praclical  good  sense  and 
Dioial  qualities.  If  he  bad  felt  the  same 
attachment  to  the  sources  of  intellectual 
and  social  good ;  for  Christianity  as  for 
some  of  its  fiuits,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
haw  much  more  truly  great  and  useful  he 
might  have  been.  His  life,  however,  af- 
fords striking  lessons  for  the  young  and 
the  poor,  the  humble  and  the  obscure, 
on  the  value  of  moderate  wishes,  indus- 
try, temperance,  economy  and  the  love 
of  knowledge ;  and  happily  we  have  hia 
memoirs,  wiitten  by  his  own  hands,  in  a 
style  of  simplicity,  well  adapted  lo  the 
intelligence  and  feelings  of  those  classes 
of  readers  most  likely  to  derive  benefit 
from  their  perusal. 

He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1706,  and  at 
first  worked  with  his  father,  who  was  a 
■OBp-maker  and  tallow  chandler,  and  af- 
lerwnrds  with  his  uncle,  who  was  a  prin- 
ter. This  latter  business,  as  has  often 
been  the  case,  afioided  him  opportunities 
to  obtain  a  species  of  literary  edncation, 
which  influenced  his  subsequent  life.  In 
consequence  of  some  dissatisfaction,  he 
left  Boston,  and  lived  for  sometime  in 


Pbiladelphin,   in   indigence,    striviag  to  | 
support  himself  hy  his  trade.    Afier  a  ] 
time,  receiving  encouragement  and  aid   J 
from  Governor  Keith,  he  went  to  Eng-  ' 
land,  whence  he  returned  in   1726,  and  < 
established  a  newspaper,  which,  in  con- 
sequence    of   its   originality   and   good  i 
sensp,  became  popular.    In  the  year  1730  ', 
he  married ;  and  two  years  afterwards,    ', 
commenced   the  publication  of  a  work  | 
which  will  always  be  read  with  pleasure    | 
and  profit :  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanac," 
abounding  in  practical  pithy  advice  and   ' 
amusing  and  instructive  enecdu'es.     Ten   < 
thousand  copies  were  sold  in  one  year, 
which,  in  the  exii^ting  state  of  our  couu-  i 
try,  was  truly  great.     In  1736  he  was  ap-  ', 
pointed  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  | 
of  Pennsylvania ;   and,  two  years  later. 
Postmaster  of  Philadelphia. 

Aided  by  the  Penn  family,  Collinson  ' 
and  otherp,  he   founded  the  Public  Li-  < 
brary  of  Philadelphia  in  1S30;  an  instt- 
(ution  now  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
In  1738  he  formed    an  Association  for 
Protection  from  Fire.     In  1741  he  made 
known  the  nature  of  elf  ctricity  and  light-  | 
ning,  and  the  use  of  lightning  rods,  by  J 
publishing  a  letter  to  Collinson.  ; 

He  bore  some  part  in  military  as  well   J 
as  civil  aflaira ;  and  after  producing  the  J 
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passage  of  the  militia  bill,  he  received 
the  appointment  of  Colonel  of  the  Phila- 
delphia district.  In  1757  he  visited  Eng- 
land again,  but  not  in  the  humble  charac- 
ter of  a  journeyman  printer  in  want  of 
work.  He  went  as  agent  for  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  was  welcomed  with  honor  by  men 
of  science,  being  made  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  received  the  Degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  Universities 
of  St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh  and  Oxford. 
During  a  subsequent  visit  to  London,  he 
was  examined  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  American  Affairs,  which  had 
then  begun  to  excite  mnch  attention,  and 
displayed  his  characteristic  good  sense, 
knowledge  and  patriotism. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Co- 
lonial Congress  of  1775,  and  a  member 
of  the  Committee  which  reported  the  De- 
claration of  Independence;  and  was  ac- 
tive in  sustaining  the  cause  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  Revolution.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Agent  to  France,  to  conclude  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  that 
kingdom,  and  sailed  to  Nantes  with  a 
cargo  of  tobacco,  appropriated  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  his  embassy.  The  King 
and  court  received  him  with  much  dis- 
tinction at  Paris,  where  the  treaty  was 
consummated,  and  war  declared  against 
Great  Britain.  Franklin  afterwards 
formed  amicable  relations  for  our  coun- 
try with  Prussia  and  Sweden  j  and  after 
his  return  home  in  1785,  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  In  that  office 
he  continued  his  exertions  in  promotion 
of  public  peace  and  prosperity. 

Franklin  died  on  the  18th  of  April, 
1790,  at  the  age  of  84  years  and  3 
months ;  and  his  loss  was  testified  by  a 
public  mourning  of  two  months.  He  left 
a  large  estate,  accumulated  by  industry 
and  economy,  for  the  benefit  of  various 
charitable  and  useful  institutions.  His 
great  services  to  science  and  liberty  have 
been  recorded,  with  truth,  beauty  and 
force,  in  the  following  Latin  line  of  Tur- 
got: 


<*  Eripuit  ccBlofulmen  sceptrumque  tyrannis.** 

[He  wrested  the  lightning  from  the 
clouds,  and  the  sceptre  from  tyrants.] 


Comets. 

In  Dr.  Lardner's  Lecture  on  Comets 
he  announced  that,  according  to  the  cal- 
culation of  Arago,  our  system  is  visited 
regularly  by  7,500,000  comets.  The 
French  astionomer  has  by  actual  obser- 
vation ascertained  that  within  the  orbit 
of  Mercury  30  comets  regularly  have 
their  perihelion — that  is.  have  their  near- 
est turning  point  to  the  sun;  and  the 
same  is  true  o(  any  other  equal  amooot  of 
space  in  any  other  part  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. He  estimates  too  that  he  can  ob- 
serve but  half  the  eomets,  and  from  mea- 
suring the  whole  space  within  the  limits 
of  Herschell,  ft  calculation  brings  out  the 
result  of  7,500,000.  Comets  are  a  va- 
porous substance,  the  extreme  tenuity  or 
thinness  of  which  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  stars  have  been  distinctly 
sei>n  through  the  head  of  a  comet,  which 
head  was  30,000  miles  in  diameter.  A 
very  light  fog  that!  The  comet  of  last 
year,  he  thinks  must  have  touched  the 
sun.  It  is  a  fact,  he  affirms,  that  comets 
with  each  revolution  approach  nearer  the 
sun ;  and  he  argues  that  they  probably 
have,  and  must  again  become  merged  in 
that  great  luminary. 


Manner  of  Naming  Countries. — The 
urigin  of  the  word  Canada,  is  curious 
enough.  The  Spaniards  visited  that 
country  previous  to  the  French,  and  made 
particular  search  for  gold  and  silver,  and 
finding  none,  ihey  often  said  among  them- 
selves "aca  nada,"  (there  is  nothing 
here.)  The  Indians,  who  watched  them 
closely,  learned  this  sentence  and  its 
meaning. — After  the  departure  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  French  arrived,  and  the 
Indians  who  wanted  none  of  their  compa- 
ny, and  supposed  they  also  were  Span- 
iards, and  on  the  same  errand,  were  anx- 
ious to  inform  them  that  their  labor  was 
lost  by  tarrying  in  that  country,  and  in- 
cessantly repeated  to  them  the  Spanish 
sentience  *aca  nada.'  The  French  who 
knew  as  little  of  ibe  Spanish  as  the  In- 
dians, supposed  this  incessantly  recurring 
sound  was  the  name  of  the  country,  tad 
gave  it  the  name  of  Canada,  which  it  has 
borne  ever  since. — Selected. 
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Tlie  Halls  of  tlie  Montezumas- 


'^  Montezuma  II.  ascended  the  Mexi- 
can throne  A.  D.  1602,  at  the  age  of  23, 
before  Mexico  had  been  discovered  by 
Europeans.  He  died  30th  June,  1620,  in 
the  4<2d  year  of  his  age,  of  wounds  in- 
flicted by  the  Spanish  discoverers,  whom 
he  had  invited  to  his  royal  palace.  His- 
torians agree  in  admiring  his  character. 

On  ascending  the  throne,  not  content 
with  the  spacious  residence  of  his  father, 
he  erectecl  another,  much  more  magnifi- 
cent, fronting  on  the  placa  mayor  of  the 
present  city  of  Mexico.  So  vast  was 
this  great  structure,  that,  as  one  of  the 
historians  informs  us,  the  space  covered 
by  its  terraced  roof  might  have  aflbrded 
room  for  thirty  knights  to  run  their 
course  in  a  regular  tournay.  His  father's 
palace,  though  not  so  high,  was  so  exten- 
sive that  the  visitors  were  too  much  fa- 
tigued in  wanderino;  through  the  apart- 
ments, ever  to  see  the  whole  of  it. 

The  palaces  were  built  of  red  stone,  or- 
namented with  marble,  the  arms  of  the 
Montezuma  family  (an  eagle  bearing  a  ti- 
ger in  his  talons)  being  sculptured  over 
the  main  entrance.  Crystal  fountains, 
fed  by  great  reservoirs  on  the  neighboring 
hills,  played  in  the  vast  halls  and  gardens, 
and  supplied  water  to  hundreds  of  mar- 
ble baths  in  the  interior  of  the  palaces. 
Crowds  of  noble  and  tributary  chieftains 
were  continually  sauntering  through  the 
hilts,  or  loitering  away  their  hours  in  at- 
tendance on  the  court.  Rich  carvings 
in  wood  adorned  the  ceilings,  beautiful 
mats  of  palm  leaf  covered  the  floors.  The 
walls  were  hung  with  cotton  richly  stain- 
ed, the  skins  of  the  wild  animals,  or  gor- 
geous draperies  of  feather  work  wrought 
in  imitation  of  birds,  insects  and  flowers, 
in  glowing  radiance  of  colors,  piouds 
of  incense  from  golden  censers  diffused 
intoxicating  odors  through  splendid 
apartments  occupied  by  the  nine  hundred 
and  eighty  wives  and  five  thousand  slaves 
of  Montezuma. 

He  encouraged  science  and  learning, 
and  public  schools  were  established 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  em- 
pire. The  city  of  Mexico  in  his  day 
numbered  twice  as  many  inhabitants  as 
at  present,  and  one  thousand  men  were 
daily  employed  in  watering  and  sweep- 
ing its  streets,  keeping  them  so  clean 
that  a  man  could  traverse  the  whole  city 
with  as  little  danger  of  soiling  his  feet  as 
his  hands.    A  careful  police  guarded  the 


city.  Extensive  arsenals,  graneries. 
houses  for  reptiles  and  serpents,  a  col- 
lection of  human  monsters,  fishponds 
built  of  marble,  and  museums  and  public 
libraries,  all  on  the  most  extensive  scale, 
added  their  attractions  to  the  great  city 
of  the  Aztecs.  Gorgeous  temples — in 
which  human  victims  were  sacrificed, 
and  their  blood  baked  in  bread,  or  the 
bodies  baked  for  food  to  be  devoured  by 
the  people  at  religious  festivals — reared 
their  pyramidal  altars  far  above  the  high- 
est edifices.  Thousands  of  their  brother 
men  were  sacrificed  annually.  The  tem- 
ple of  Maxtili  their  war  god,  was  so  con- 
structed that  its  great  alarm  gon&^,  sound- 
ing to  battle,  roused  the  valley  for  three 
leagues  around  and  called  three  hundred 
thousand  armed  Aztecs  to  the  immediate 
relief  of  their  monarch. 

So  vast  was  the  collection  of  birds  of 
prey,  in  a  building  devoted  to  them,  that 
500  turkeys,  the  cheapest  meat  in  Mexi- 
co, were  allowed  for  their  consumption. 
Such  were  the  "  Halls  of  the  Montezu- 
mas." — The  summer  residence  of  the 
monarch,  on  the  hill  of  Chapoltapec, 
overlooking  the  city,  was  surrounded  by 
wardens  of  several  miles  in  extent,  and 
here  were  preserved,  until  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  two  statues  o(  the  Em- 
peror and  his  father.  The  great  cypress 
trees  under  which  the  Aztec  sovereign 
and  his  as^cintes  once  held  their  mid- 
night revels,  still  shade  the  royal  gardens. 
Several  of  them,  fifty  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence, seem  several  thousand  years  o]d,but 
are  yet  as  green  as  in  the  days  of  Mon- 
tezuma, whose  ashes  or  those  of  his  an- 
cestors, render  sacred,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
native  Mexicans,  the  hill  of  Chapoltapec.  v 
— Natural  decay  and  a  waning  popula- 
tion now  mark  the  seat  of  power  of  the 
great  Montezumas. — Selected* 

The    Spaniards    excused     their    war 

against  the  Mexicans,  by  the  cruelties 

practised  by  the  latter.     We   have    no 

such  apology. 

Poor  Pat. — **  What's   the  matter,    uncle 

Jerry  ?  said  Mr. ,  as  old  Jeremiah  K.  was 

passing  by,  jgfrowling  most  ferociously. 

**  Matter  I"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  why,  IVe 
been  luggin'  water  all  the  morning  for  Mr. 
D 's  wife  to  wash  with,  and  what  d*ye  sup- 
pose I  got  for  it  ?'' 

"  About  ninenence." 

'*  Ninepence !  She  told  me  the  doctor 
would  jmll  a  tooth  for  me  sometime  P 
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Biograpliy  of  Rev.  Joliii  Campbell. 

I  am  going  to  tell  yoQ  about  a  little 
Scotch  boy,  who  grew  up  to  be  a  famous 
traveller,  and,  what  was  much  better,  a 
missionary  traveller.  His  name  was 
John  Campbell. 

He  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  March, 
1766.  When  he  was  two  years  old,  his 
father  died  ;  and  when  he  was  six  years 
old,  his  dear  mother  died,  and  he  was  left 
a  poor  little  orphan  boy.  A  kind  aunt 
and  uncle  took  him  and  his  two  brothers 
under  their  care,  and  brought  ihem  up  in 
the  fear  of  God. 

John  was  very  fond  of  travelling  when 
he  was  quite  a  little  boy,  and  when  he 
was  a  very  old  man,  he  wrote  an  account 
of  his  early  journeys.  The  first  he  ever 
had  was  in  a  stage-conch  for  about  two 
miles.  He  felt  quite  sure  that  the  houses 
and  trees  were  running  past  him,  and  that 
he  was  sitting  still  on  his  mother's  lap. 
"  As  for  the  horses  dragging  us,"  he 
says,  *'  I  never  thought  of  that,  as  I  did 
not  see  them."  The  first  time  he  went 
^  by  himself,  was  from  his  mother's  house 
c  to  his  uncle's.  He  had  to  pass  between 
)  some  rows  of  trees,  and  was  wonderfully 
amused  to  find  that  the  sun  seemed  to 
travel  along  with  him.  He  ran  with  all 
his  might  from  one  tree  to  another,  but 
the  sun  was  always  there  as  soon  as  he. 
Then  he  ran  back,  and  was  still  more 
surprised  to  find  that  the  sun  seemed  to 
go  back  with  him. 

When  he  grew  a  bigger  boy,  he  and 
one  of  his  brothers  thought  it  would  be  a 
treat  indeed,  if  they  could  but  get  to  see 
the  cities  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Perth. 
They  talked  a  great  deal  about  it,  and 
asked  many  questions  of  older  friends. 
They  saved  money  for  a  long  time  till 
they  had  thirty  shillings.  Then  /they 
hired  two  little  horses  to  ride  on,  and 
started  at  five  o'clock  on  a  fine  sum- 
mer morning.  They  were  out  three 
days,  travelled  altogether  a  hundred 
miles,  saw  all  they  wished  to  see,  spent 
all  their  money,  and  got  home  tired 
enough,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
i  ing.  Some  time  after,  they  made  a  much 
^  longer  journey  on  foot. 

While  John  was  still  a  youth,  his  un- 
cle died,  and  when  he  was  twenty,  his 
brothers  died.  Their  uncle's  holy  life 
and  happy  death  led  them  all  to  think 


^ 


about  their  souls.  John  prayed  very 
much,  and  thought  he  would  give  any 
thing  to  be  a  Chrisiian.  He  did  not  feel 
happy,  however,  for  a  good  many  years. 

At  last  he  was  brought  to  give  up  his 
heart  to  Jesus,  and  to  feel  that  he  cooM 
safely  trust  his  soul  in  the  hands  of  his 
dear  Redeemer.  Then  he  felt  quite  hap 
py.  Then  he  thought  that  he  never  could 
do  enough  to  show  his  love.  He  had 
tried  to  do  good  before,  but  often  with  t 
heavy  heart.  Now,  it  was  all  pleasure. 
I  will  tell  you  some  of  the  ways  iu  which 
he  tried  to  do  good. 

He  began  with  visiting  the  sick  and 
poor  in  the  garrets  of  Edinburgh.  He 
used  to  read  the  Bible  to  them,  and  pray 
with  them,  and  relieve  their  wants.  He 
spent  his  spare  time  in  this  way,  and  his 
spare  money  too.  He  was  very  kind  to 
orphans,  and  did  aU  he  could  to  help 
them.  He  knew  how  to  pity  them,  for 
he  was  himself  an  orphan.  He  used  also 
to  write  a  great  many  letters  to  give  good 
advice,  or  to  comfort  those  who  were  m 
trouble.  There  were  no  Bible  or  Tract 
Societies.  It  came  into  his  mind  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  print  tracts  to 

§ive  away.  Soon  after,  he  set  up  two 
unday  evening  schools  for  children.  He 
paid  a  good  man  to  teach  one  of  them 
and  the  other  he  taught  himself.  Ahont 
the  same  time,  he  began  to  travel  agaia, 
but  not  in  the  same  Way  as  when  he  was 
a  boy,  just  to  amuse  himself.  He  print- 
ed a  great  many  tracts  for  the  parposc, 
and  then  he  and  another  friend  hired  a 
large  chaise,  and  filled  it  with  tracts,  and 
went  all  over  Scotland,  preaching  at  dif- 
ferent places,  and  giving  tracts  to  all  the 
people  whom  they  met.  He  made  seve- 
ral of  these  journeys.  He  persuaded  the 
good  people  at  different  places  to  set  op 
Sunday  schools.  After  one  week's  joa^ 
ney,  he  heard  that  sixty  schools  had  been 
set  up. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  very  fond  of  chil- 
dren, and  he  knew  just  what  they  liked. 
There  were  then  no  nice  little  books  for 
children.  Almost  all  the  books  that  wore 
made  for  them  were  little  sermons,  and 
full  of  hard  words.  Mr.  Campbell  hadi 
little  cousin  named  Mary  Campbell, 
about  nine  or  ten  years  old.  She  was 
under  his  care,  and  he  loved  her  very 
much.  He  found  a  little  book,  a  pioos 
address  to  children,  of  eighteen  p«g««  ?* 
small  print,  without  one  stop  in  the  mid- 
dle.    He  thought  he  would  try  whether 
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it  would  do  for  Mary,  so  one  day  after 
dinner,  he  told  her  he  had  a  nice  book 
for  her,  written  on  parpose  for  children 
like  her.  She  seemed  much  pleased,  and 
began  to  read  it  eagerly.  When  she 
had  turned  over  the  second  leaf,  he  saw 
that  she  was  surprised  that  there  was  no 
end  of  a  chapter  in  sight.  Then  she 
turned  over  the  third  lea^  lo  see  if  there 
was  an  end  there.  Mr.  Campbell  said, 
"  Go  on,  Mary  5  it's  very  good."  After 
a  little  while,  he  saw  her  peep  over  the 
fourth  leaf,  and  seeing  no  end  of  a  chap- 
ter, she  put  her  arms  over  her  head,  and 
said,  *'  Am  I  obliged  to  read  all  this  at 
one  sitting  1"  "No,  Mary,"  he  said, 
"  you  may  go  to  play,"  and  she  ran  off 
like  a  prisoner  set  free. 

While  Mary  was  at  play,  Mr.  Gamp- 
bell  thought  he  would  tn^  to  write  some- 
thing which  she  would  like  better.  He 
wrote  the  first  chapter  of  *'  Worlds  dis- 
played." After  dinner  next  day,  he  gave 
her  this  to  read,  and  sat  down  to  his 
desk.  Mary  did  not  look  over  the  leaves 
to  see  for  the  end  this  time.  She  read 
to  the  end  without  once  looking  off  the 
paper,  and  when  she  had  done,  she  asked 
for  some  more.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  that 
is  enough  for  one  day,  but  if  you  behave 
well,  you  shall  have  lust  such  another  to- 
morrow after  dinner."  She  did  not  for- 
get to  ask  him  for  it  next  day.  He  wrote 
more  every  day,  and  he  was  tired  first, 
and  obliged  to  tell  Mary  that  she  must 
begin  and  read  them  over  again.  After 
that,  he  had  them  printed  in  an  eight- 
penny  book,  and  found  that  other  chil- 
dren liked  them  as  well  as  Mary  did.  He 
afterwards  wrote  many  other  little  books 
for  children.  He  also  helped  to  begin 
the  Youth's  Magazine. 

After  Mr.  Campbell  had  .been  employ- 
ed some  years  in  preaching  and  teachine, 
and  printing  tracts,  and  writing  little 
books,  he  wished  to  be  a  minister  and  he 
|>  went  to  Glasgow  to  learn  to  be  one. 
About  this  time,  the  missionary  societies 
were  begun.  In  1802,  he  went  to  Lon- 
don to  attend  the  meetings.  Yon  cannot 
think  how  delighted  he  was  with  the  mis- 
sionary services,  and  with  meeting  so 
many  good  people.  He  was  asked  to 
give  out  a  hymn  after  one  of  the  mission- 
aiy  sermons.  This  was  the  greatest  treat 
of  all.  He  thought  it  such  an  honor  to 
liave  anything  to  do  a^  such  a  time.  Af- 
terwards he  came  to  London  again^  (md 
became  a  minister  at  Kingsland. 


In  1812,  Mr.  Cambell  was  asked  by  the 
missionary  society  to  go  to  Africa,  and 
visit  the  missionary  stations.  He  set 
sail  on  the  2|.lh  of  June.  When  he 
reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  who  do 
you  think  was  the  first  to  welcome  him 
there  1  One  of  the  orphan  boys  whom 
he  had  taken  care  of  in  Edinburgh.  He 
had  turned  out  well,  and  grown  a  rich 
man.  He  was  surprised  and  delighted 
indeed  to  see  his  kind  friend,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, and  took  him  fo  his  own  home,  and 
made  him  stay  there  while  he  was  at  the 
Cape. 

When  everything  there  was  ready,  Mr. 
Campbell  started  on  his  journey.  Do 
you  know  how  people  travel  in  South 
Africa  1  Not  in  post-chaises,  or  four- 
horse  coaches,  or  steam-carriages,  on 
smooth  turnpike-roads,  or  smoother  rail- 
roads. No;  but  in  waggons  without 
springs,  drawn  by  twelve,  fourteen  or  six- 
teen oxen.  They^o  at  the  rate  of  about 
two  miles  an  hour,  not  so  fast  as  a  little 
boy  can  walk.  Mr.  Campbell  took  some 
of  the  converted  Hottentots  to  lead  and 
drive  the  oxen,  and  two  women,  Eliza- 
beth and  Sarah,  to  wash  and  cook.  He 
had  two  waggons  at  the  beginning.  When 
he  came  to  the  wild  and  savage  parts,  he 
was  obliged  to  have  three.  This  was  the 
order  in  which  they  went  then : 

1.  Eight  bushmen  riding  on  oxen. 

2.  Baggage  waggon  and  twelve  oxen. 

3.  A  bushman  on  ox-back,  and  a  guide 
on  horseback. 

4.  Mr.  Campbell's  waggon  and  ten  oxen. 

5.  A  flock  of  sheep  and  goats. 

6.  The  third  waggon  and  ten  oxen. 

7.  A  chief  and  his  son  on  ox-back. 

8.  The  spare  oxen. 

9.  The  armed  Hottentots,  walking  scat- 
tered. 

'*The  whole,"  says  Mr.  Campbell, 
"  formed  a  curious  caravan." 

There  was  no  proper  road.  Sometimes 
the  way  was  through  the  plains  of  deep 
sand ;  sometimes  over  stones,  so  rough 
that  Mr.  Campbell  was  glad  to  walk,  in- 
stead of  being  almost  shaken  to  pieces  in 
the  waggon,  and  what  he  calls  '*  thestop- 
a-while  bushes,"  would  sometimes  tear 
great  pieces  off  his  clothes.  Often  the 
way  was  dreadfully  steep.  When  they 
came  to  rivers,  there  were  no  bridges  j 
they  had  to  look  for  a  ford,  and  get  over 
as  well  as  they  could.  Once  they  stuck 
in  the  mud  for  an  hour.  There  were  no 
inns,  or  neat  cottages  in  that  wilderness. 
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so  tKat  at  night  they  made  great  fires  to 
keep  oiT  the  lions,  and  slept  in  the  wag- 
gons. For  three  months*,  Mr.  Campbell 
was  only  once  in  a  bed.  The  sun  was  so 
hot,  that  the  butter  turned  to  oil ;  the 
ink  got  thick  in  a  few  minutes,  the  thirsty 
flies  drank  it  from  the  pen  as  he  wrote  ; 
and  the  dogs  lay  panting,  with  tlieir 
tongues  hanging  out,  in  tlie  shade.  Wa- 
ter was  often  dreadlully  scarce.  When 
they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Great 
Orange  River,  the  oxen  plunged  through 
the  thickets,  and  down  the  steep  sides, 
till  they  reached  the  water.  They  held 
up  their  tails  for  delight,  and  the  travel- 
lers were  as  glad  at^  they. 

As  for  Mr.  Campbell's  dangers  from 
wild  bushmen  and  lions  and  serpents  and 
pit-fall*»,  you  must  read  them  for  your- 
selves in  his  Travels.  He  visited  many 
tribes  of  the  Bushmen,  Caflfres,  and  Be- 
chuanas,  and  wen  along  the  borders  of 
the  Great  Orange  River,  westward,  till 
he  came  to  the  Great  Namaqua  Land, 
not  far  short  of  Africaner's  krael.  Thus 
he  who  sometimes  before  went  about 
Scotland  persuading  people  to  set  up 
Sunday-schools,  now  went  about  among 
tite  wild  people  of  South  Africa,  persuad- 
ing them  to  have  missionaries.  He  trav- 
elled altogether  about  three  thousand 
miles. 

The  most  remarkable  place  that  Mr. 
Campbell  visited  was  Lattakoo,  in  the 
Bechuana  country.  When  he  came 
home,  he  had  so  many  stories  to  tell  of 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard  there,  that 
he  was  afterwards  called  Mr.  Campbell 
of  Lattakoo.  The  poor  people  there 
were  in  a  sad,  sad  state,  when  Mr.  Camp- 
hell  found  them,  but  Mr.  Moffat  has  since 
told  us  so  much  about  them  that  wc  need 
not  begin  upon  that.  They  made  many 
objections  to  having  missionaries.  One 
man  said,  that  while  they  were  praying, 
they  should  not  see  an  enemy  coming. 
Mr.  Campbell  said,  **  You  can  set  one  to 
)  watch,  and  two  eyes  will  do  as  well  as 
twenty."  At  last  he  persuaded  the  king 
to  let  the  missionaries  come,  and  Mo- 
thibi  said,  **Send  missionaries.  I  will 
he  a  father  to  them." 

After  two  years,  Mr.  Campbell  return- 
ed to  England,  and  reached  London  four 
days  before  the  missionary  meetings.  Oh 
how  delighted  were  all  the  good  people 
to  see  him,  and  to  hear  his  interesting 
accounts!  For  years  after,  they  were 
never  tired  of  hearing,  nor  he  of  telling. 
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In    1820,  he  went  to  Africa  again.     He 
found  that  there  had  been  sonoe  pleasant 
changos  since  his  first  visit.     Africaner, 
then  a  robber  and   an  outlaw,  was  now  a 
Christian.     Mr.  Moflat  and  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton were   busy  in  missionary    work    at 
Latukoo,   and  there  was  a  comfortahle 
chapel,  and  a    long  row   of    missionary 
houses,  with  nice  gardens  behind.     On 
this  journey,  Mr.  Campbell  went  higher 
up  the  country,  to  Kurrechane,  the  chief 
town  of  the   Baharutsi,  and    to    places 
where  white  men  had  never  been  seen 
before.     He  lived  nearly  twenty  years  af- 
ter his  return  to    England,    employing 
himself  in  helping  different  societies,  and 
speaking  at  missionary  meetings,  besides 
preaching  to,  and  visiting,  his  own  peo- 
ple.    He  was  happy  and  kind,  trying  to 
do  good  to   everybody,  and  beloved  by 
all  good  people  to  the  last.     He  w*as  tak- 
en ill  in  March  1840)  and  his  illness  end- 
ed in  death.     At  first  he  felt  troubled, 
because  he  thought  he  had  not  done  half 
enough  for  his  Savior,  but  this  trouble 
soon  passed  away,  and   all    was  peace. 
When  his  mind  wandered,  he  talked  of 
Africa,    and    missionary    meetings,  and 
missionary  friends.     On  the  day   of  his 
death,    he    said    to    his  wife,  "Do    not 
jrrieve.     There  is  nothing  melancholy  in 
dying  and  going  to  glory."     As  the   last 
glean)  of  the  setting  sun  fell  on  his  dying 
bed,  he  smiled,  and  sighed,  and  gently 
breathed  his  last      He  spent  a  long  life 
in  the  service  of  Jesus,  and  died  at   the 
age  of  seventy-four. — Day  Spring. 

Lbt  me  Go.— A  little  before  Mr.  Wil- 
lianis  left  the  Navigators  to  take  native 
teachers  and  locate  them  on  the  islands 
to  the  westward,  a  blind  chief  came  into 
the  house  and  said,  "  Teacher  Williams, 
I  am  a  blind  man,  but  I  have  a  great  de- 
sire  to  go  with  you  to  the  dark  lands. 
Perhaps  my  being  blind  will  make  them 
pity  me,  and  not  kill  me  ;  and  whilst  I 
can  talk  to  them  and  tell  them  of  Jesus, 
my  boy  (placing  his  hand  on  the  head  of 
his  son,  an  interesting  youth),  can  read 
and  write,  and  so  we  can  teach  these 
things."  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive anything  more  affecting  and  truly 
interesting  than  to  see  this  pious,  intelli- 
gent  and  venerable  chieftain,  moved  by 
love  to  Christ  and  compassion  for  souls, 
coming  to  the  missionary,  and  express- 
ing his  "great  desire" to  leave  his  native 
country,  and  hazard  his  life. — Priichard. 
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ATTENTION  IS  INVITED  TO 


A  Cheap  and  Valuable  Illustrated  Work 
FOE  Families. 

The  American  Pennu  Magazine^  and  Fam- 
ily  Newspaper,  by  Theodore  Dwight,  112 
Broadway,  N.  York,  (office  of  the  New  York 
Express,)  is  desifoed  to  be  a  sate,  amusing, 
instructiTe,  miscdlaneoas  illustrated  periodi- 
cal work,  adapted  to  the  American  Family 
Circle,  and  as  such  is  highly  recommended 
by  the  press.  It  contains  valuable  sketches 
01  recent  travels,  discoveries,  inventions  and 
important  events,  with  anecdotes,  historical 
and  biographical  accounts,  &c. ;  and  some 
matter  especiallv  designed  for  the  young : 
tales,  lesions,  riddles,  poetry,  enigmas,  &c. 

It  is  printed  on  white  paper ;  16  large  Oc- 
tavo pages  weekly,  each  number  witb  several 
ornamental  and  illustrative  engravings.  It 
forms  a  large  volume  each  year  of  832  pages, 
with  nearly  200  engravings,  and  reading 
matter  designed  to  be  of  permanent  interest 
and  value  in  a  library. 

The  Proprietor  has  had  long  experience  as 
an  editor  and  author,  and  has  collected  many 
materials  for  a  work  of  this  kind,  while  he 
has  many  facilities  for  procuring  interesting 
novelties  in  this  and  other  countries.  The 
work  is  stereotyped,  and  back  numbers  or 
volumes  can  be  furnished  at  all  times.  The 
friends  of  the  country,  of  knowledge  and  of 
virtue  may  confidently  rely  upon  the  Ameri' 
can  Penny  Magazine  as  a  decided  advocate  of 
sound  American  and  Christian  Principles; 
while  readers  of  all  classes  may  look  for 
amusement  and  instruction  in  every  number 
of  this  work. 

The  general  plan  and  appearance  of  this 
paper  are  like  those  of  the  London  and  other 
Foreign  Penny  Magazines :  but  the  number  of 
pages  is  double,  the  variety  of  topics  much 
greater,  and  the  taste  and  circumstances  of 
Americans  are  expressly  regarded.  A  parent 
himself,  surrounded  by  a  family,  in  the  midst 
of  scenes  existing  in  a  large  city,  the  editor  en- 
deavors to  communicate  to  other  similar  cir- 
cles, such  interesting  and  valuable  information 
as  he  deems  most  pleasing  and  useful. 
Having  been  long  engaged  in  promoting  i  edu- 
cation, he  has  some  reference  to  schools; 
and  teachers  have  already  begun  to  use  the 
American  Penny  Magazine  as  a  new  reading 
book  in  their  classes,  while  it  also  finds  its 
way  into  District  Libraries.  The  rising  gene- 
ration need  good,  sound  reading,  to  guard 
them  against  the  influence  of  bad  books;  and 
this  work  is  happily  Cheap,  as  well  as  amus- 
ing and  safe. 

Subscribers  supplied  with  Seeds. — Every 
subscriber,  after  sending  his  payment  in  ad- 
vance for  a  year,  will,  be  furnished  with  25 
seeds  of  that  elegant  %nd  valuable  tree,  The 
Catalpa,  with  which  he  may  soon  ^tock  his 
grounds  and  neighborhood.  The  history  and 
directions  for  rearing  it  will  be  found  in   the 


work.  Persons  sending  the  money  for  seve- 
ral subscribers,  will  receive  a  proportionate 
return,  in  such  seeds  as  they  may  choose,  or 
such  others  as  can  be  procured.  Seeds  of  cu- 
rious and  valuable  new  trees,  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers, will  be  occasionally  sent  in  small  num- 
bers to  all  punctual  subscribers,  with  instruc- 
tions. 

The  last  year  about  One  Million  Seeds  of 
that  new,  graceful  and  valuable  shade-tre«, 
the  Ailanthus,  were  distributed  throughout 
the  United  Slates,  and  multitudes  are  now 
growing  rapidly. 

Subjects  embraced  in  this  work. — The  varie- 
ty is  gr^at,  and  the  materials  valuable,  and 
the  selections  made  from  most  respectable 
writers.  A  review  of  the  Contents  of^Vol.  I., 
will  show  a  large  and  highly  valuable  amount 
of  information,  on  a  surprising  variety  of  top- 
ics. And  while  there  is  some  matter  for  ju- 
venile readers,  as  has  been  remarked  by  seve* 
ral  newspapers,  the  oldest  and  best  read 
members  of  every  family,  may  derive  instruc- 
tion and  profit  from  the  perusal  of  its  pages. 
There  is  a  very  good  reason  for  this:  for  the— 

Sources  from  which  much  of  the  matter  ts  de- 
rived are  some  of  the  best  Reviews,  Magazines 
and  books  of  the  United  States  and  Eurcpe. 
The  pages  best  adapted  to  the  reader  are 
selected,  and  often  much  abridged,  so  as  to 
retain  only  the  most  valuable  portions ;  and 
these  are'^weekly  laid  bt fore  his  eyes,  in  a 
convenient  and  attractive  form,  and  ready  for 
binding  in  a  permanent  volume,  at  a  pric ;,  it 
is  believed,  low  beyond  precedent. 

The  Original  Sources  of  (he  Editor,  con- 
sist m  part  of  numerous  manuscript  notes,  ficc, 
written  during  his  Travels  in  Europe  and 
America. 

TERMS.-— One  Dollar  a  year  tn  advance. 
Sent  by  mail  at  newspaper  postage. 

Three  Cents  a  week,  delivered  by  agents. 

Subscribers  may  receive  it  in  monthly, 
semi-monthly  or  quarterly  parts,  in  hand- 
some covers,  at  the  same  prices.  6  sets  for  $5. 

Postmasters  are  authorised  to  remit  money, 
and  are  requested  to  act  as  agents. 

Enclose  a  One  Dollar  Bill,  without  payment 
of  postage,  and  the  work  will  be  sent  for  the 
year. 

*'  The  information  contained  in  this  work 
is  wo  1 1)  more  than  silver." — N.  Y.  Observer. 

"  h  should  be  in  every  family  in  the  coun- 
try."—iV.  Y.  Baptist  Recorder. 

The  New  York  Methodist  Advocate  speaks 
of  it  in  sim  l«r  terms.  Also  many  other  pa- 
pers. 

Reissue  of  Volume  I. — A  New  Stereotype 
Edition  of  this  Magazine. — In  quarterly  parts 
for  37  1-2  cents,  or  4  pans  for  $1. 

Edited  bv  Theodore  D wight,  author  of  a 
Tour  in  Italy  ;  Travels  in  the  U.  S. ;  Northern 
Traveller;  The  Father's  Book;  Schoolmas- 
ter's Friend ;  History  of  Connecticut,  &c.  &.c. 
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A  Psalm  of  Deatli. 


'  Dear,  beauteous  Death  !  the  jewel  of  the 
just, 
Shining  no  where  but  in  the  dark, 
What  mysteries  do  lie  beyond  thy  dust, 
Could  we  overlook  that  mark  !* 

Henry  Vaughaw. 


The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers. 


I. 


There  is  a  Reaper,  whose  name  is  Death  ; 

And  with  his  sictfle  keen, 
He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath. 

And  the  flowers  thai  grow  between. 


II. 


'8baU  I  have  nought  that  is  fair,'  saitb  he: 
Have  nought  but  the  bearded  grain  ? 

Though  the  breath  of  these  flowers  is  swe^t 
to  me, 
I  will  give  them  all  back  again.' 


m. 


He  gazed  at  the  flowers  with  learful  eyas, 
He  kissed  their  drooping  leaves ; 

It  was  ior  the  Lord  of  Paradise 
He  bound  them  in  his  sheaves. 


IV. 


'  My  Lord  has  need  oi  these  flowrets  giy,' 

The  Reaper  said,  and  smil'd  : 
'  Dear  tokens  of  the  earth  are  they. 

Where  he  was  once  a  child.' 


V. 


*  They  all  bloom  bright  in  fields  of  light. 

Transplanted  by  my  care, 
And  saints  upon  their  garments  white 

These  sacred  blossoms  wear.' 


VI. 


And  the  mother  gave,  in  tears  and  pain, 

The  flowers  she  most  did  love; 
But  she  knew  she  should  find  them  all  again, 

In  the  fields  of  light  above. 


VII. 


O,  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  wrath, 

The  Reaper  came  that  day  ; 
'Twas  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth. 

And  took  the  flowers  away.  L. 

iKnickerbocker, 


CoBtsolation* 


♦ 


Pilgrim  burthened  with  thy  sin, 
Come  the  way  to  Zion's  gate, 
There,  till  mercy  lets  thee  in, 
Knock  and  weep,  and  watch,  and  wait. 
Knock  I — He  knows  the  sinner's  cry ;  _; 
Weep  * — He  loves  the  mourner's  tears ; 

!9 


Watch ! — for  saving  grace  is  nigh ! 
Wait — till  heavenly  light  appears. 

Hark  !  it  is  the  briJegroom's  voice 
Welcome,  pilgrim,  to  thy  rest? 
Now  wiihin  ihe  gates  rejoice. 
Safe  and  sealed,  and  bought  and  blest. 
Safe  from  all  the  lures  of  vice, 
Sealed  by  signs  the  chosen  know. 
Bought — by  love  and  life  the  pnce. 
Blest — the  mighty  debt  to  owe. 

Holy  Pilgrim  !  what  for  thee. 
In  a  world  Hke  this  remain  ? 
From  thy  guarded  breast  shall  flee, 
Fear  and  shame,  and  doubt  and  pain. 
Fear — the  hope  of  heaven  shall  fly, 
Shame — from  glory's  view  retire, 
Doubt — in  certain  rapture  die. 
Pain  in  endless  bliss  expire.         Cbabbc 


ENIGMA.— NO.  2L 

I  am  composed  of  16  letters. 

My  2,  14, 3,  9,  is  a  volcanic  mountain. 

My  14,  4,  8,  7,  was  a  celebrated  Swiss  F^ 
Uiou 

My  6,  1,  6,  15,  4,  is  a  famous  stone. 

My  14,  12,  3,  2,  is  a  river  in  Engiand. 

My  4,  11,  5,  8,  is  a  title  ol  nobilitjr. 

My  7,  13,  3,  Ut  is  a  river  in  Siberia, 

My  15,  12,  5,  16,  is  a  city  mentioned  in  the 
Bible. 

My  9,  5,  6,  7,  i&an  inland  sea. 

My  10,  13,  3,  16,  is  a  lake  of  Scotland. 
.    My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  distinsuiihed 
foreigner,  who  risked  his  life  in  defeoce  of 
American  freedom.  H.  C.  B. 


Solution  of  Enigma  No.  20,  p.  624.— Olive, 
Lyre,  Hop,  River,  Hor,  Loire,  Po.— Oliver  ft 
Perry. 

Reissue  oj  Vol.  L— A  New  Stereotype  Eii- 
iion  oi  this  Magazine.— The  first  quarterly 
part  of  Vol.  I.  is  now  ready— lor  37  1«2 
cents,  or  4  copies  for  $1.  Orders  should  be 
sent  soon. 
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AND    FAMILY    NEWSPAPER, 
With  numerous  Engravings. 
Edited    by    Theodore   DwIfUt* 

is  published  weekly,  at  the  office  of  the  New  M 
Express,  No.  113  Broadway,  at  3  centi  a  naBib«r,(ll 
pa ^8  large  octavo,)  or,  to  siibscribeis  receiviof  i>^ 
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"  The  informatioD  contained  in  this-woik  is  wwi 
more  than  silver."— iV".  y.  Observer. 

•*  It  should  be  in  evbry  fomily  in  the  oomtfry  - 
N,  Y.  BmptiH  Recorder. 
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Bttmo  ■!  Tmbddobb  Dwisbi, 

Pbiob  3  OsHn,  SinoLi. 

Vol.  it. 

N«w  roBH 

Satdbdat,  Novuina  14, 18U. 

No.  41. 

RICHARD    AND    SALADIN. 


Sttladin  was  made  Sultna  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  after  the  Crasaders  had  been  so 
far  (ucceuful,  rhat  the  Mahomedans  had 
been  expelled  from  the  latter  country, 
and  an  European  King  reigned  in  Jerusa- 
lem. Saladin,  (or  Sala-ed  din,  as  hia 
name  is  more  properly  written  after  the 
Arabic,}  with  great  conrnge  and  slill  un- 
dertook and  accomplished  the  re-con- 
qoesl.  He  recovered  also  Arabia,  Per- 
sia and  Mesopotamia,  and  nt  length  ad- 
vanced towards  Jerttaalem.  Near  Tibe- 
tias  he  met  an  army  of  50,000  men,  and 
made  prisoner  of  Guy  de  Lusignan,  the 
King  of  Jerusalem,  so  that  be  was  soon 


master  of  the  Capital.  He  Ireatnd  the  I 
inhabilanis  and  all  hiapriaoDers  withsach,  > 
humanity,  and  his  conduct  wa<  marked  I 
with  so  much  good  faith,  that  his  exam-  I 
pie  might  well  have  been  Imitated  by  hia  ; 

Richard  I.  of  England,  surnanned  in  { 
French  Cmur-de-Lion,  (Lion -heart,)  at- 
tempted to  recover  the  lost  territory,  I 
and,  sailing  with  Philip  Augustas  of  } 
France,  soon  got  possession  of  Acre,  ) 
Cesarea  and  Jaffa.  Although  he  defeat* 
ed  Saladin  at  Ceesarea,  the  French  became  S 
io subordinate,  and  various  circumstances  J 
occurred  lo  comp  1  him  to  renounce  bis  \ 
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enterprise  in  despair.  He  concluded  a 
trace  for  three  years  and  three  months, 
leaving  the  Mahomedans  masters  of  the 
country.  This  was  in  the  year  1192; 
and  only  a  few  months  before  the  death 
of  Saladin.  While  at  DamascuSf  during 
his  last  sickness,  that  remarkable  man 
struck  with  the  vanity  of  human  great* 
ness,  ordered  that  his  wiading*sheet 
should  be  displayed  in  the  presence  ef 
his  army,  and  proclamation  to  be  made 
by  a  herald,  that  this  was  the  onljr  thing 
which  he  was  able  to  retain  after  all  his 
conquests.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fiAy- 
seren,  leaving  his  domtnioM  to  be  divid* 
eA  between  his  seventeen  sons. 

Richard  is  eulogised  for  heroism  and 
a  *'  chivalrous*'  spirit  abdve  most  other 
men  who  ever  lived ;  arid,  if  we  apply 
the  term  **  chivalrous''  in  its  legitimate 
sense,  it  certainly  belongs  to  him :  for  he 
was  so  influenced  by  the  superstitions  of 
Rome,  that  at  her  call  he  abandoned 
his  kingdom  to  disturbances  caused  in 
part  by  his  avaricious  oppression. 

On  his  way  home  he  was  shipwrecked 
in  the  Venetian  territory ;  and  in  attempt- 
ing to  pass  through  Germany  in  disguise, 
was  imprisoned  by  Leopold,  Duke  of 
Austria,  and  delivered  up  to  Henry  VI., 
from  whom  he  was  ransomed  by  his  sub- 
jects. In  ]  194,  he  landed  at  Sandwich  i 
and,  after  several  campaigns  in  France, 
he  died  of  a  wound  received  at  the  siege 
of  Chains,  April  6th,  1 199,  at  the  age  of 
42. 

Among  the  fabulous  exploits  of  Rich- 
ard, with  which  his  admirers  have  been 
amused  by  some  of  his  eulogists,  is  that 
represented  in  our  frontispiece,  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  encountered  Saladin 
hand  to  hand,  and  with  such  vigor  and 
skill  as  to  have  unhorsed  and  conquered 
him.  Walter  Scott,  with  his  character- 
istic  ingenuity,  has  given  a  long  descrip- 
tion of  this  imaginary  scene,  which  many 
of  his  readers,  no  doubt,  have  impressed 
upon  their  minds,  and  regard  as  true. 
Such  is  one  of  the  evil  consequences  of 
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those  writings,  so  grreatly  approved,  even 
by  many  intelligent  persons — "  histoncal 
novels.'* 

Our  print,  however,  has  a  certain 
value,  as  it  gives  a  pretty  faithfol  repte- 
sentation  of  the  costume*  arms  and  ae* 
coutrements  of  the  Crusade  and  Saracen 
chiefs.  The  spear,  with  which  the  at- 
tack wts  usually  commenced,  and  at  a 
gtilop,  lies  on  the  ground ;  and  the  pow- 
erful arm  of  Richard  has  raised  the  bat- 
tle axe,  to  which  the  knights  often  next 
appealed,  while  the  Sultan,  though  jast 
unhorsed,  stands  with  his  little  sbield  j 
to  protect  his  turbaned  head,  and  his  Da- ' 
mascus  cymetar  prepared  to  retomthe 
coming  blow,  with  a  blade  which  no  oth- 
er weapon  could  cut  or  break. 

Would  any  enqnir*  why  a  fanatic  like 
Richard  has  received  tM>  many  praiaei, 
while  leaders  of  Mormons,  and  other  in* 
fatuated  men,  with  quite  as  much  sense 
and  Christianity,  are  regarded  as  they  de- 
serve %  The  answer  is  brief:  One  of  the 
most  eflfectual  ways  to  commend  Borne, 
is  to  exalt  her  most  obedient  servants  to 
saints  and  heroes. 

The  Crusades  were  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  wars  ever  waged,  and  the 
personages  here  represented  two  of  the 
most  remarkable  who  were  engaged  in 
them.  Of  all  the  events  mentioned  in 
history,  there  are  few  of  which  we  are 
so  much  in  danger  of  forming  false  im- 
pressions as  the  Crusaders :  for  there  are 
few  which  have  been  presented  to  the 
eyes  of  the  world  by  so  many  partial  and  ^ 
influential  writers.  | 

Inconsiderate  minds  are  easily  faacinat-  S 
ed  by  the  romantic  pictures  of  chivalry,  ; 
in  which  so  many  prose  and  poetical 
works  abound ;  and,  while  engaged  in 
admiring  their  pictures  of  wandering 
knights,  enchanted  castles,  impri:$oned 
beauties,  jousts  and  tournaments,  the 
reader  is  too  apt  to  forget  the  grand  > 
principles  of  common  sense  ard  christian  ^' 
morals,  by  which  he  should  coolly  and  in-  ^ 
dependently  judge  the  splendid  throngs. 
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>  Instead  of  rejecting  the  extravagant  eu- 

>  logiums  and  viewing  with  reasonable 
»  abatement  many  of  the  representations  of 
I  the  benefits  resulting  from  chivalry  and 
'    its  concomitants,  how  many,  even  at  this 

day,  seem  to  adopt  them  all  without  a 
question,  or  a  doubt. 

But  chivalry  as  a  civil  or  social  instir 
tution,  was  an  evil  of  secondary  import- 
ance only,  when  compared  withiis  cha- 
racter and  efiects  in  connection  with  re- 
ligion. Being  a  legitimate  production, 
and  a  powerful  supporter  of  the  Romish 
system,  when  justly  regarded,  it  is  seen 
to  resemble  it  in  too  many  of  its  object- 
ionable features.  In  this  light  it  is  wor- 
thy of  being  examined  critically  and  at 
length  I  and  an  able  writer  might  draw 
from  this  subject  a  picture  of  the  perver- 
sions of  the  humm  mind  and  manners, 
painful  it  is  true  but  not  too  severe  and 
frightful  to  be  useful,  indeed,  necessary 
to  the  present  age,  and  even  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  But  let  us  recount  such 
leading  events  in  the  history  of  the  Cru- 
sades, as  we  have  room  to  give,  and  we 
may  add  a  few  lines  on  the  personages  de- 
picted above. 

Even  the  greatest  admirers  of  chivalry 
aad  the  Crusades  think  many  apolo- 
gies necessary,  for  the  low  state  of  socie- 
ty which  produced  them.  But,  so  far 
from  admitting  this  as  an  excuse,  wo 
plainly  see  that  it  was  Rome  who  had 
created  and  perpetuated  the  ignorance 
and  semi-barbarism  of  those  days,  and 
that  chivalry  and  the  Crusades  were  only 
some  of  her  new  devices  to  continue  them 
though  their  remoter  results  were  not 
always  what  she  desired  or  expected. 
All  the  claims  we  hear  made,  from  time 
to  time,  of  the  pure,  lofty,  philanthropic 
and  Christian  principle,  which  set  a  vag- 
abond, like  Peter  the  Hermit,  traversing 
Europe,  to  raise  an  army  to  conquer  Je- 
rusalem, are  idle  tales.  And  so  are  the 
assurances  we  receive  of  the  disinterest- 
ed spirit  which  he  excited.  The  spring 
of  the  Crusades,  the  impulse  which  sent 
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so  many  millions  to  undertake  the  long 
und  hazardous  journey  to  the  Holy  Land, 
was  neither  the  eloquence  of  Peter  nor 
the  love  of  God :  neither  attachment  to 
Christianity,  nor  hatred  of  Mahommed. 
In  our  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  manifest 
and  inexcusable  offences  of  most  histori- 
ans, that  they  have  misrepresented  this 
point.  They  have  not  told  it  distinctly 
to  the  world,  that  the  Crusades  were 
made  solely  by  the  piomises  of  the 
popes,  to  grant  spiritual  privileges  to  all 
who  engaged  in  them,  or  in  any  way  pro- 
moted them.  Such  was  the  intellectual 
condition  of  Europe,  and  so  profbund  her 
ignorance  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
religion  which  she  professed,  that  the  peo* 
pie  of  all  nations  believed  the  arrogant, 
impious  pretensions  of  the  popes,  and  de- 
serted their  homes  and  threw  away  their 
lives  at  their  invitation.  What  more 
need  be  said,  in  reply  to  the  apologies 
above  alluded  to  %  Such  was  the  state  of 
Europe,  after  Rome  had  been  her  tutor 
for  centuries. 

Genuine  christian  doctrine  and  exam- 
ple would  have  raised  her  above  such 
a  grade  of  society  in  half  a  generation. 
The  nations  of  that  quarter  of  the  world 
were  far  below  the  Sandwich  and  Socie- 
ty Islanders,  in  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant principles  of  religious  and  social 
life. 


One  hundred  and  eight  steamboats 
have  been  built  at  various  points  on  the 
Ohio  River  this  season,  the  aggregate 
tonnage  ofwhiclhis  51,560  tons,  and  the 
cost  $1,400,000.  The  total  number  of 
steamboats  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
is  750,  the  tonnage  of  which  is  160,000 
tons,  and  the  cost  $12,000,000. 


Indian  Corn  was  selling  at  Davenport, 
Iowa,  on  the  3d  of  October,  at  12  cents 
per  bushel  $  and  winter  wheat  at  thirty- 
five  cents. 


A  good  book  and  a  good  wife  are  said 
to  be  two  of  the  best  companions  in  the 
world. 


-^ 
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St.  PetenHurg* 

Concluded  from  page  679« 

F&ou  **  Thb  shores  op  the  Baltic,^  by  an 
English  Lady. 

Tbe  most  magnificent   object,  if  you 
can  select  where  all  ate  magnificent,  is 
the  line  of  Palace  Quay  upon  the  Nera — 
beginning  with   the  Winter  Palace — uni- 
ted by  covered  bridges  with  the  Hermi- 
tage— ^this  again  connected  by  magnifi- 
cent links  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
Marble  Palace,  and  so  on  to  the  summer 
garden — while  marble  vases  and  lions,  of 
colossal  size,  bring  the  eye  down  to  the 
granite  banks  of  the  stream,  where  every 
column  and  gilded  cupola  is  reflected  in 
increased  brilliancy.     A  casual  observer 
would  hardly  remark  the  traces  of  fire  in 
the  grand  structure  of  the   Winter  Pal- 
ace.    The   entire  shell    stands    perfect, 
though,  within,  not  a  stone  is  left  in  its 
place.     Two  thousand  workmen  are  now 
swarming  about  this  vast  hive,  and  the 
architect,  Kleinmichael,  straining  every 
nerve  to  redeem  his  pledge  of  presenting 
this  palace,  ready  inside  and  out,  as  it 
stood  before,  for  the   celebration  of  the 
Easter  C&tes.     In  one  light  this  destruc- 
tive fire  has  proved  a  blessing ;  for  the 
custom  of  consigning  to  solitude  those 
suites  of  rooms  occupied  by  a  deceased 
Sovereign  had  here  closed  so  many  of 
the  finest  apartments,  that  in  a  few  more 
successions  the  reigning  monarch  would 
have  been  fairly  turned  out  by  the  ghosts 
of  his  predecessors.     The  gilt  cross,  on 
the  cupola  of  the  private  chapel  of  the 
palace,  resisted  the  fury  of  the  element, 
and,  glowing  with  increased  brilliancy  in 
the  light  of  the  furnace  around  it,  was 
watched  by  many  an  anxious  eye  in  the 
crowd  of  believers  beneath,  who  ascribe 
its  preservation  to  miraculous  interven- 
tion.    This  idea  has  proved  a  powerful 
engine  in  the  hands  of  the  architect,  for 
under  the  conviction  that  a  blessing  rests 
on  the    palace    the    workmen  toil  with 
double  assiduity  at  its  renovation.  Thence 
we  proceeded  down  the  splendid  Nevski 
—over  a  graceful  iron  suspension  bridge 
with  gilt  tips  I  passing  the  palace  where 
Paul  met  his  fate,  in  a  room  conspicuous 
by  one  window  alone,  and  that  a  single 
sheet  of  plate  glass. — Then  past  Peter's 
original  house,  a  perfect  Dutchman — the 
firat  humble  stone  of  this  great  capital, 
which  occupies  one  comer  of  the  sum- 
mer garden ;  planted  also  by  him.  These 


are  the  resort  of  the  beau   monde  in  the 
spring,   before    they   disperse    into  tlie 
country ;   and,  pointing    out  to  me  the 
stunted  elms,  already  almost  disoianiled 
of  their  scanty  foliage ;  my  companion  ( 
observed,  with  more  of  complacency  than 
of  humility  in  his  mannf^r,  that  they  gave 
shade  in  the  summer !     Leaving  these 
transparent  thickets,  we  crossed  one  of 
the  bridges  of  boats  'over  the  Neva,  and 
entered  the  fortress  on  the  Wassili-Os- 
troflT,  or  Basil's  island,  the  ^uard  taming 
out  at  every  barrier  to  salute  the  Fort- 
major  of  Petersburg.     Here  many  of  the 
state  prisoners,  from  the  military  delin- 
quent of  a  few  weeks'  detention  to  the 
captive    for     life,    are    confined.     The 
church  was  the  only  accessible  part,  the 
taper  gilt  spire  of  which  is  one  of  the 
roost  striking  objects  in  Petersburg  from 
a  distance.     The  interior  was  gaudy  with 
gilding  and  drapery.     Service  was  going 
forward — the  priests,    with  their  wavy 
locks  flowing  on  their  shoulders,  throw- 
ing about  incense,  muttering  the  mats, 
and  staring  at  the  strangers  with  eqoal 
unconcern.     The    moat    interesting  ob- 
jects were  the  tombs  of  several  of  the 
late  Czars,  including  Alexander,  and  all 
of  Catherine  the  Second  that  could  die, 
and  around  hung  yarions  captured  stand- 
ards— the    graceful    crescent    denoting 
whence  they  had  been  wrested. 

We  now  continued  our  route  to  Earn- 
enoi-Ostroff,  or  the  stone  island,  to  Je- 
laghine,  Krestofsky,  &c.,  and  other  it- 
lands,  forming  a  miniature  archipelago, 
on  which  the  Emperor  and  the  Grand 
Duke  Michael,  as  well  as  many  of  the  no- 
bility, have  summer  residences.  Here  a 
pretty  distribution  of  wood,  water  and 
villa,  faintly  recalled  the  idea  of  Virginia 
Water,  though  entirely  on  a  stunted 
scale. 

The  oak  is  seen  here,  but  scarce  rising 
above  a  shrub.  We  entered  the  imperial 
Datsch,  or  summer  residence,  at  Je- 
laghine.  The  house  is  very  simple :  logs 
of  wood  were  burning'in  the  opengrateii 
and  a  cast-iron  staircase  leading  to  the 
upper  rooms :  on  the  third  story  was  a 
small  chapel,  and  behind  the  altar  a  sanc- 
tuary, which  my  woman's  foot  was  fw- 
bidden  to  enter.  This  is  the  rule  in  all 
Greek  places  of  worship.  The  Datscbes 
of  the  nobility  are  all  of  wood,  the  empe- 
ror's alone  being  of  stone,  and  tortured 
into  every  incongruous  form  that  bad 
taste  can  devise  i  the  whole  touched  op 
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and  tricked  oat  with  painted  cornices  and 
pilasters,  in  red  and  yellow  ochre,  and, 
once  done,  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea- 
tons.  Each  has  just  enough  groand 
around  to  give  the  idea  of  an  English  tea- 
garden,  with  every  appurtenance  of 
painted  wooden  arch,  temple,  and  seat 
to  confirm  it.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
here  the  established  idea,  that  such 
bouses  and  such  gardens  are  precise  fac* 
similes  of  an  English  country  residence, 
and  I  fear  my  kind  companion  was  a  lit- 
tle chagrined  at  my  not  accepting  this 
piece  of  homage  to  my  native  land.  In 
this  neighborhood  is  also  a  Russian  vil- 
lage, wooden  cottages  with  deep  roofs, 
and  galleries  running  round  like  the 
Swiss,  ornamented  with  most  delicately- 
carved  wood :  of  course  here  was  also 
plenty  of  red,  blue  and  yellow,  for  it 
seems  that  without  these  primary  colors 
little  can  be  done.  The  love  of  red  es- 
pecially is  so  inherent  a  taste  in  Russia, 
that  red  and  beautiful  are,  in  a  popular 
sense,  expressed  by  the  same  word.  But 
this  is  evidently  the  show  village  of  the 
capital,  and  almost  entirely  let  to  fami- 
lies for  the  summer.  As  for  the  roads, 
they  were  ankle  deep  in  mud,  and  such 
as  an  English  squire  would  hardly  have 
suffered  in  his  vicinity. 

Our  sight  seeing,  properly  speaking, 
commenced  with  the  Casan  church,  which 
stands  like  a  bat  with  extended  wings  on 
an  open  space,  just  where  St.  Catherine's 
canal  intersects  the  Nevski :  the  body  of 
the  church  being  small  in  comparison 
with  a  grand  semi  circular  peristyle  of 
fifty-six  columns,  placed  in  rows  of  four 
deep.  In  the  place  before  the  church 
are  two  magnificent  statutes  of  KutusofiT, 
Prince  of  Smolenski,  and  of  Barclay  de 
Tolly.  Altogether  this  edifice  is  a  superb 
specimen  of  what  Russian  architects, 
Russian  quarries,  and  Russian  mines  can 
produce.  The  grand  entranee  door  in 
the  centre  beneath  the  peristyle  is  a  mas- 
ter-piece of' genius.  It  is  divided  into 
ten  compartments  of  subjects  in  has  re* 
lief  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  inter- 
mediate spaces  occupied  with  figures  of 
saints  in  haut  relief,  and  heads  starting 
from  circular  frames ;  all  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite design,  expression,  and  finish.  We 
entered  by  a  small  side  door,  and  seemed 
transported  in  a  moment  to  some  hall  of 
the  genii :  riches  glittered  around  in  fab- 
ulous profusion,  while  a  subdued  light,  a 
stupifying  perfume,  and  a  strain  of  un- 
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earthly  harmony  disposed  the  senses  for 
mysterious  impressions.  Pillars  of  pol- 
ished marble,  in  one  solid  mass  iVom  top 
to  base,  with  gilt  pedestals  ^nd  eapitals, 
supported  the  roof  in  couples*  The  altar 
was  an  open  arch  of  dead  and  bright  sil- 
ver, in  a  frame-work  of  gold,  supported 
on  semi-transparent  jasper  columns,  and 
closed  behind  with  a  drapery  of  crimson 
velvet.  The  altar  railings  were  each  a 
bright,  heavy  Colossus  of  solid  silver, 
any  one  of  wnich  would  have  furnished  a 
very  respectable  sideboard.  Several 
huge  candlesticks,  eight  feet  high,  of  the 
same  virgin  metal,  were  burning  with 
candles  of  all  sizes,  from  the  pillar  of 
wax  to  the  lowliest  taper,  the  various  vo- 
tive ofibrings  of  pilgrims,  before  shrines 
of  incalculable  nches,  consisting  of  pic- 
tures of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  or  of  par- 
ticular saints;  the  face  and  flesh  parts 
alone  bein^  painted,  and  those  most  bar- 
barously, for  the  Greek  church  appears 
to  qualify  the  idolatry  by  the  farthest 
possible  departure  from  nature  ;  real  pre- 
cious stones  forming  the  appropriate  col- 
ors in  head-dress  or  vest,  and  pearls, 
woven  over,  representing  the  white  dra-  '? 
pery.  In  the  centre  from  the  dome  hung  ) 
a  gigantic  chandelier  of  silver,  over  a 
circular  mosaic  pavement  of  the  most 
graceful  designs.  The  priests,  clad  like 
sorcerers,  were  murmuring  their  incanta- 
tions, and  flinging  about  incense,  while 
invisible  voices  in  seraph  tones  chanted 
the  responses.  And  then  to  turn  from 
all  this  blaze  and  gorgeousness,  from 
walls  of  silver,  and  hangings  of  pearls,  to 
the  poor  creatures  who  at  this  moment 
seemed  the  only  objects  of  such  display  ; 
abject  beings  with  tattered  garments,  de- 
crepit bodies,  and  animal  countenances, 
who  stood  crossing  themselves,  bowing 
at  intervals  before  the  shrines  till  their 
foreheads  resounded  on  the  marble  floor, 
and  staring  around,  gaping,  or  spitting, 
between  every  prostration,  old  hags  of 
nuns  in  filthy  attire,  wretched  cripples 
and  loathsome  begflrars,  whom  one  seed' 
pearl  from  the  Virgin's  shoulder  knot 
would  have  enriched,  but  to  whom  in 
their  faith  the  sacrilegious  thought,  doubt- 
less, never  occurred.  Here  also  the  tro- 
phies of  conquered  armies  hung  around  i 
but  this  time  the  eagle  was  the  emblem. 
Kutusofifs  tomb  is  the  only  monument  m 
the  interior,  and  this  is  shortly  to  be  re- 
moved. This  church  is  dedicated  to  the 
holy  Virgin  of  Casan,  so  called  from  a 
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picture  of  the  Virgin  in  (he  town  of  Ca- 
san,  which  has  an  immeDse  reputation 
for  miracles,  it  is  also  distinguished  by 
the  pecuHaritv  of  two  unequal  transepts ; 
BOt,  as  some  have  alleged,  from  the  pe- 
culiar form  of  the  Greek  cross,  but  sim- 
ply for  want  of  space  on  the  canal  side 
to  contiuue  the  building. 

Having  thus  taken  the  aggregate  of  a 
Russian  church  interior,  for  the  rest  are 
mere  repetitions  of  the  same  barbaric 
splendor,  untouched  by  true  art,  we 
proceeded  to  the  Academy  of  Arts  on  the 
Wassili-Ostrof.  This  is  one  of  those 
outwardly  splendid  piles,  with  ten  times 
more  space  than  in  BnglaYid  would  be  al- 
lowed for  the  same  object,  ten  times 
more  out  of  repair,  and  ten  thousand 
times  dirtier.  At  the  ceremony  of  Rus- 
sian baptism  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  made 
on  the  lips  to  say  nothing  bad,  on  the 
eyes  to  see  nothing  bad,  on  the  ears  to 
hear  nothing  bad— and,  it  must  be  sup- 

Ksed,  on  the  nose  also  to  smell  nothing 
d  I  for  the  Russians  do  not  seem  in- 
ineonvonienced  by  the  trials  to  which 
this  organ  is  exposed  on  entering  their 
dwellings.  But  to  return  to  this  odorif- 
erous academy — the  halls  and  staircase 
are  all  on  a  grand  scale,  and  appropriate- 
ly adorned  with  casts  from  the  Laocoon, 
the  Gladiator,  and  other  celebrated  stat- 
ues of  antiquity.  A  stripling  population, 
students  in  uniform,  and  cadets  from  the 
colleges,  to  whom  it  was  a  half- holiday, 
were  swarming  in  the  extensive  room ; 
seemingly  under  no  restraint  except  that 
of  a  dancing-master,  before  whom  about 
fifty  of  them  were  dancing  quadrilles  with 
much  grace  and  expression  in  a  cloud  of 
dust.  They  seemed  to  consider  this  very 
great  fun,  and  twisted  their  slim  male 
partners  about  most  emphatically,  while 
many  a  laughing  eye  turned  upon  the  un- 
bidden spectators  ;  who,  to  own  the 
truth,  loitered  longer  in  this  room  than 
the  occasion  required.  But  in  these 
times,  when  good  dancing  has  proved  a 
quick  step  to  advancement  in  Russia, 
this  accomplishment  is  not  to  be  neglect- 
ed. The  walls  are  lined  with  eight  car- 
toons of  boar  hunts  and  sylvan  sports  by 
Rubens  and  Snyders — the  latter  quite  un- 
deniable— of  great  merit,  though  we 
could  procure  no  information  of  their  his- 
tory. Also  a  fine  marble  bust  of  this 
magnificent  emperor,  which,  had  it  been 
dug  up  in  classic  ground,  would  have 
been  declared  a   Grecian  demi-god — it 
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was  impossible  to  pass  without  admira- 
tion. I  wish  his  Douano  were  a  littls 
milder. 

But  the  great  attraction  was  Braloffi 
picture  of  the  fall  o(  Pompeii— an  im* 
mense  canvass — at  least  twenty  feet 
wide  by  fifteen  high,  which  now  ranks  as 
one  of  the  lions  of  the  capital.  This  pic- 
ture is  a  gallery. in  itself,  and  one  of  ab- 
sorbing interest.  Above  the  scene  hangi 
the  dense  black  cloud  as  described  ly 
Pliny.  To  the  right  this  is  broken  by  a 
stream  of  forked  lightning,  whose  Urid 
light  blends  horribly  with  a  red-hot  sul- 
phurous glare  of  the  volcano,  the  outline 
of  which  is  dimly  visible.  In  the  centre 
of  the  picture,  where  the  light  falls 
strongest,  lies  the  body  of  a  female,  b^ 
arms  extended — a  crying  infant  lying 
upon  hei',  with  one  little  hand  clinging  to 
the  drapery  beneath  her  bosom :  she  bad 
evidently  been  killed  by  a  fall  from  a 
chariot,  one  broken  wheel  of  which  it 
close  to  her,  and  which  is  seen  borne 
along  at  full  speed  in  the  distance  by  two 
terrified  horses,  while  the  driver,  tbe 
reins  twisted  round  his  wrist,  is  dragging 
behind  them.  Forward  on  the  right,  it  a 
group  of  father,  mother,  and  three  soak: 
the  aged  father,  trying  with  one  hand  to 
^vard  ofTthe  shower  o?  ashes,  is  carried  in 
the  arms  of  the  eldest  son,  who,  helmet- 
ed  like  a  soldier,  is  carefully  picking  bis 
way  among  the  falling  stones.  Tbe 
younger,  quite  a  lad,  is  supporting  the 
old  man's  feet,  and  gazing  with  a  coun- 
tenance of  agony  at  a  tottering  moDU- 
ment.  The  second  son  U  supplicating 
his  mother  to  trust  herself  also  in  his 
arms,  but,  half  extended  on  the  ground, 
she  gently  repulses  him,  and  afiection- 
ately  urges  his  own  safety.  The  expres- 
sion and  lighting  of  this  group  are  beyond 
all  praise.  In  the  right  corr:er  of  the  pic- 
ture is  a  lover  bearing  the  body  of  his 
fairitin^  aaistress ;  from  the  chuplet  on 
her  head,  nnd  other  bridal  ornaments, 
they  appear  to  have  been  just  united. 
Behind  is  a  grey  horse  in  full  light,  furi- 
ous with  terror — his  rider  clinging  with 
every  muscle,  while,  half  hidden,  appears 
a  frantic  figure,  its  nails  fastened  into  the 
animal's  back  in  the  attempt  to  mount. 
On  the  leit  of  the  centre  is  a  terro^ 
stricken  family — father,  mother,  and  two 
children,  cowering  half  naked  beneath 
the  red  hot  hail,  and  forming  a  dark  mais 
in  opposition  to  a  confusion  of  figures  in 
full  light  behind  them — some   escaping 
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terrified  from  the  tottering  portal  of  a 
building — others  bearing  children  or  vaU 
uables  in  their  arms — a  priest  with  the 
golden  vessels  of  the  temple,  and  in  the 
midst,  an  artist,  BruloflT  himself,  carrying 
his  box  of  implements  on  his  head.  The 
picture  terminates  with  a  group  of  Chris- 
tiana, with  an  anachrontic  chalice  and 
censer,  intended,  by  their  pious  resigoa- 
tion  and  attitude  of  devotion  to  contrast 
with  the  wild,  hopeless  terror  around. 
But  these  are  the  least  effective  of  the 
composition. 

With  this  exception  I  scarcely  passed 
a  building  that  did  not  in  some  wav  lay 
claim  to  my  admiration.     So  much,  how- 
ever, has  been  written,  and  most  justly 
80,  in  praise  of  the  masonry  of  Peter9- 
burg,  that  any  further  comment  on  my 
part  is  superfluous.     On  the  other  hand, 
considering  how   our   English    feelings 
have  been  wounded  in  the  reflection  that 
most  of  the  beautiful  edifices  of  the  olden 
time  which  adorn  our  capital,  are  placed 
where  they  can  neither  be  approached  nor 
appreciated,  while  those  of  the  modern 
are  allowed  space  and  air,  as  if  only  to 
expose  their  defects,  I  consider  that  a 
little  conscientious  detraction  of  these 
northern  upstarts  may  be  more  accepta* 
hie.     The  buildings,  it  i^  true,  are  with 
rare  exceptions  magnificent  or  graceful, 
and  (tenerally  consistent  in  style  ;  but  as 
they  are  built  so  are  they  left ;  and  as 
neither  a  Russian  sun  nor  a  Russian  frost 
can  be  trusted  for  gentle  treatment,  the 
stucco  falls  off,  the  paint  blisters  up,  the 
wood-work   decays,  and    none  of  these 
items  being  renewed,  the    edifice  soon 
exhibits  a  want  of  finish  which  an  Eng- 
lish eye  must  lose  some  of  its  home  re- 
collections to  overlook.     But  habituated 
to  the  sight,  no  Russian  eye  is  offended 
by  this  mixture  of  shabbiness  and  gran- 
deur.   Added  to   this,  their  houses  are 
wretchedly  glazed  and  wretchedly  shod. 
Except  an  occasional  square  of  plate  glass 
every  where  beautiful,  not  a  pane  is  seen 
through  which  a  beauty  would  care  to 
be  criticised ;    nor,  beyond  the  Nevski, 
which  it  laid  with  a  level  mosaic  pave- 
ment of  wood,  is  there  a  foot  of  pavement 
in  St.  Petersburg  which  would  allow  you 
to  converse  m  an  open  carriage  with  this 
same   beauty  in  comfort.     Around  the 
winter  palace  it  is  execrable — such  holes 
as  an  infant  Zarowitch  might  be  lost  in : 
and,  lest  this  should  seem  overdrawn,  I 
can  add  what  I  myself  was  eye-witness 


to,  viz. :  an  Ischvouschik  composediv 
washing  his  droschky  in  a  colossal  pud- 
dle, full  in  sight  of  the  palace  windows, 
after  which  he  washed  hiii  face  audhands 
in  the  same,  and  drove  off.  There  re* 
mains,  however,  to  be  said,  that  in  a  coun- 
try which,  seven  months  in  the  year, 
strews  the  streets  wi^h  a  white  smooth 
pavement  of  its  own,  the  rou^h  flag- 
stones of  art  ^nnot  be  so  carefully  tend- 
ed as  elsewhere.  And  now,  lest  my  pen 
should  be  deemed  invidious,  let  us  turn 
to  the  splendid  granite  blocks  in  which 
the  Neva  and  9II  tributary  streams  and 
canala  are  bound  $  solid,  polished  piles 
which  no  mortar  has  ever  defaced,  being 
oramped  together  with  iron :  .or  let  us 
acknowledjBfe  the  patronage  which  Rus- 
sia ha9  afl^rded  our  English  iron-works, 
which  here  relief  these  sturdy  masses 
with  a  border  as  elegant  as  it  is  light, 
while  the  various  canals,  the  Fontanka, 
the  Moika,  and  the  St.  Catherine's,  all 
similar  in  size,  and  clad  with  the  same 
monotony  of  granite,  were  it  not  for  the 
purposely  varied  designs  of  their  grace- 
ful iron  palisadings,  would  greatly  per- 
plex the  stranger.  Many  of  the  chief  no- 
blemen's palaces  are  faced  with  cast-iron 
grilles  of  the  most  costly  workmanshipi 
bearing  the  badge  of  Oriental  taste  in  the 
richly  gilt  arrow-head  ;  while  the  palisa- 
ding of  the  summer  gardens  is  so  re- 
nowned, that  the  story  of  our  countryman 
who  came  expressly  from  England  to  see 
it,  and  immediately  returned,  ia  liere  con- 
sidered as  a  very  credible  piece  of  ho- 
mage. But  the  many  imbecilities  ascrib- 
ed to  English  travellers,  by  foreigners, 
would  fill  a  volume  in  themselves.  It  is 
a  pity  they  are  so  often  true. 

NuMBBR  OP  Langijagks.  —  The  re- 
searches niade  by  Balbi,  for  the  construe- 
tion  of  his  Atlas  Ethnographique,  have 
led  him  to  set  down  the  number  of  known 
languages  at  2,000  at  least ;  but  the  im- 
perfect state  of  the  ethnography,  he 
states,  has  allowed  him  to  class  only  860 
languagest  and  about  5.000  dialecu ;  of 
which  number,  143  languages  belong  to 
Asia,  53  to  Europe,  115  to  Africa,  117  to 
Oceanica,  and  125  to  America. 

The  whole  number  of  clergy  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  is  about 
16,000,  the  whole  number  of  churches 
about  14,000,  and  the  whole  number  of 
laity  is  about  16,000,00a 
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THE    CROCODILE, 


ThiB  moiwtrous  and  frightful  animnl  is 

I  lew  dangerouB  and  destructive  than  Us 

appearauce  would  lead  ue  to  apprehend. 

>  It  is,  however,  an  enemy  to  be  dreaded 
I  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Abjh  and 
1  Africa,  where  it  most  abounds,  at  least 
':  when  incautiously  approached  in  it$  fa- 
I  Torite  elemeni:  for,  while  on  land  its 
\  moTements  are  slow  and  awkward,  in  the 
'  water  it  has  much  greater  advantages  in 

>  attacking  either  mon  or  beast.  Even 
I  there,  however,  it  is  aoinetimes  met  by 
I  the  natives,  and  destroyed,  by  dexterous 
\  blows  of  the  knife  or  spear. 

Our  American  Alligator  is  an  animal 
'  so  closely  allied  to  the  Crocodile  of  the 
I  Eastern  Continent,  thet  Naturalists  have 
I  foimerly  found  difficulty  in  dislinguiBli- 
I  ing  them.  One  of  the  principal  difieren- 
I  ces  now  fixed  upon,  is  found  in  theteeth. 
I  The  Alligator  is  leKs  voracious,  hold  and 
'  dangerous  than  the  Crocodile  ;  und  <:uses 

>  of  attacks  made  by  it  on  men  are  bo  rare, 
'  that  it  has  been  denied  that  any  well  au- 
^  thenticated  ones  have  ever  been  ascer- 
l  tained  in  all  the  .neighborhood  of  the 

<  Mississippi.     On  the  other  hand,  we  have 

<  recently  heard  strong  testimony  to  prove 


that  ihey  occasionaliy  seize  negroes  in 
tlie  bayous  near  New  Orleans,  and  acane- 
limes  destroy  life.  In  some  parts  of 
South  America  they  are  very  fierce,  and 
often  commit  ravages.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  ccriiiin  that  in  our  Southern  states 
where  ibey  exist,  they  are  commonly 
very  timid,  and  seek  the  water  at  ibe 
first  approach  of  man.  Near  the  montb  } 
of  the  Mississippi  they  abound  to  a  great 
degree,  and  are  daily  seen  in  nuroben, 
lying  in  the  aun  upon  ihe  banks,  or  npoa 
the  fiooting  logs :  but  they  never  alloir 
any  p'  rson  to  approach  very  near,  and 
seem  to  be  greatly  alarmed  at  the  noise 
of  steamboats. 

Among    the    wonderful  tales    told    o.' 

ihese  animals,  at  different  times  nod  it  ' 

different  countries,  we  may  cite  one.    la  < 

I     tiie  British  Naval  Chronicle  an  accounti*  k 

I    given  of  a  drunken  sailor,  who  attempted  < 

to  swim  ashore  from  an  English  reael  ) 

'     in  one  of  the  rivers  of  India,  and  tn»  j 

>     pursued  by  a  Crocodile.  As  he  approach-  j 

)     ed  the  land,  a  tiger  sprung  at  him,  but  | 

■.    passed  over  him  into  the  Crocodile's  javs,  { 

i    and   waa    instantly    drawn   under   awl  I 

l    drowned.    He  was  brought  hack  sober.  | 
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THE  CHAMOIS. 


"  This  graceful,  nctive  and  harmless  aoi- 
I  mal,  ahhougb  apparently  fitted  only  to  ia- 
',  habit  a  laod  rich  in  pasturage  and  under 
J  a  mild  climate,  is  a  native  of  the  rugged 

>  and  frigid  peaks  of  the  Alps,  and  there 

>  alone  seems  capable  of  its  fullest  enjoy 

>  meut. 

<  «  Behold,  on  the  point  of  yonder  shag- 
}  gy  rock,"  says  the  Magazin  Univereel, 
J  (a  celebrated  illustrated  popular  Maga* 
\  zine  of  Paris  before  us),  "behold  this 
;  beautiful  little  quadruped,  which  seems 
to  be  standing  sentinel,  while  a  herd  of 
similar  animals,  on  the  neighboring  up- 
)  land  plain,  peacefully  crop  the  carline  and 
',  gte^pi,  or  lick  the  saline  surface  of  the 
stones.  At  the  first  glance  you  would 
e  it  for  a  tame  goat  j  h--  is  of  the  same 
i,  form  and  aspect  j  but  be  wants  the 

>  beard,  his  eyes  are  larger,  more  lively 

>  and  beautiful,  and  betray  a  nature  more 
',  timid  and  restless.  His  forehead  is 
I  crowned  with  two  small  horns,  as  black 

I  ebony,  which  rise  side  by  aide  from 
I  between  the  eyes,  and  stand  as  if  to  pro- 
I  lect  the  two  sharp  and  slender  ears, 
I  which  are  placed  behind  them.  That 
I  coat  of  light  hair,  like  a  doe's,  with  a 
!  black  stripe  down   the   back,  from  the 


head  to  the  tail,  is  its  aummer  dreaa.  In  ! 
tne  ^ring  ii  was  of  an  ash-grey,  and  in 
winter  it  will  be  dark  brown,  almoat  ; 
black.  The  hair,  which  at  this  season  is 
shorl  and  thin,  like  the  stag's,  will  then 
he  long  and  thick  like  a  sheep's  :  but  its 
face  will  preserve  its  light  buif  color,  and 
the  two  black  marks  on  the  cheeks. 

"  This  vigilant  sentinel  walks  with  his 
eyes  surveying  the  neighborhood,  ready 
to  give  warning  to  the  flock,  at  the  slight- 
est appearance  of  danger.  Suddenly  he 
strikes  his  two  fore-feet  upon  the  ground, 
and  leaps  to  a  higher  rock  above,  and 
then  to  one  higher  still.  He  goes  and 
comes,  jumps  up  and  down,  and  then 
springs  up  again,  with  the  great  est  rapid- 
ity, hia  eyes  fixed  on  something  at  a  dis- 
tance, his  nostrils  expanded  and  his  ears  • 
bent  to  listen.  Hark,  how  be  whistles, 
so  load  that  the  rocks  echo  the  sounds." 

"He  must  be  excited  by  some  violent 
passion  j  for  his  asual  voice  is  a  bleat, 
more    feeble    than    that  of  the    sheep. 
What  can  be  the  cause  I     You  can  nei-    < 
tber  see  nor  hear  anything  to  cause  his    < 
alarm.     But  at  a  distance,  perhaps  half   < 
a  league  ofi|  id  a  hunter,  of  whose  ap-    ', 
pioach  he  is  warned ;  and  there  will  be   ', 
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no  rest  until  he  has  discovered  him,  and 
the  flock,  in  obedience  to  his  warping, 
shall  have  fled  to  a  place  of  2^fety.  To 
escape  the  danger,  he  will  exert  every 
faculty  which  nature  has  given  him.  You 
may  see  him  gain  the  steepest  emineoces, 
or  throw  himself  down  a  precipice  almost 
perpendicular,  striking  the  rock  three  or 
four  times  during  his  descent,  and  sud- 
denly stopping  on  a  little  spot,  scarcely 
large  enough  for  his  feet  to  rest  upon. 
To  see  him  thus  pass  froHi  one  precipice 
to  another,  you  would  almost  believe  he 
had  wings." 

A  French  traveller  in  Switzerland,  M. 
Lantier,  thus  describes  the  manner  of 
hunting  the  Chamois.  **  Amidst  rocks 
and  snows,  braving  all  kinds  of  dangers, 
the  hunters,  like  the  animals  they  pursue, 
leap  down  precipices,  and  slide  over  the 
ice,  and  yet  live  only  on  bread  and  wa- 
ter, and  have  no  pillow  but  stones.  They 
set  oflT  in  the  night,  that  they  may  arrive 
at  the  highest  pasture-grounds  before 
daybreak,  when  the  mountain  goats  go 
out  to  feed  before  the  appearance  of  the 
flocks  of  sheep. 

**  When  the  hunter  approaches  the  spot, 
he  cautiously  surveys  it  with  a  spy-glass, 
and  proceeds  until  he  discovers  a  Cha- 
mois. He  then  seeks  to  attain  some  ele- 
vation above  it,  and  taking  deliberate 
aim,  flres  his  gun,  and  commonly  brings 
down  the  innocent  animal,  as  it  feeds  m 
peace.  When  he  can  see  the  horns  he 
presumes  he  is  within  rifle-shot :  the 
weapon  in  use  being  something  like  a 
rifle,  with  a  grooved  barrel.  Some  of 
them  will  give  two  shots.  If  the  animal 
falls,  the  hunter  springs  upon  it,  and  car- 
ries it  home  for  food  for  his  family,  es- 
pecially if  it  is  young.  But  sometimes 
he  takes  only  the  skins  of  the  old  oneS| 
especially  if  the  distance  is  great,  and  the 
roads  bad.  The  horns,  hoofs  and  indeed 
all  parts  are  of  some  use. 

''But  if  the  Chamois,  or  a  flock  of  them, 
discover  the  hunter  at  a  distance,  they 
fly,  with  a  surprising  speed,  over  rocks,  ' 


glaciers,  and  everything ;  and  then  com- 
mence his  toil  and  dangers.  He  pomes 
as  well  as  he  can  ;  and  when  night  over- 
takes him,  he  makes  his  bed  where  he 
may :  on  snow  or  ice,  among  the  rocks 
or  in  the  Cfevice  of  the  broken  surface 
around  him.  There,  without  light  or 
fire,  ha  takes  a  frugal  meal,  on  bread  so 
hard  that  he  n^eds  a  stone  to  break  it,  or 
cuts  it  with  the  little  knife  which  he  car- 
ries, to  dig  steps  up  the  walls  of  ice 
which  he  is  often  obliged  to  climb." 

"  My  father  and  my  grandfather,"  slid 
a  young  Swiss  to  an  English  traveller, 
'^  lost  their  lives  in  hunting  the  Chamois ; 
and  I  expect  the  same  death.  I  call  my 
hunting  bag  my  shroud,  and  expect  to 
die  with  it :  but  I  would  not  exchange 
my  life  for  any  other."  Six  months  af- 
serwards  his  feet  slipped,  and  he  was 
dashed  down  a  precipice  to  rise  no  more. 
The  Chamois  is  the  only  species  of 
Antelopes  which  inhabits  Europe,  except 
one;  and,  while  the  others  choose  the 
hottest  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  be 
is  found  only  on  the  second  grade  of 
Alpine  regions,  near  to  the  verge  of  per- 
ennial snow.  From  March  or  April  qn- 
til  October  or  November,  the  little  youog 
Chamois  follow  the  mother  |  and  those 
graceful  little  animals  are  easily  tamed, 
if  placed  among  a  flock  of  goats.  It  then 
loses  all  its  natural  wildness  and  timidity, 
enters  the  stable,  and  becomes  perfectly 
domesticated. 

In  the  wild  state  it  lives  from  20  to  30 
years.  The  flesh  of  the  Chamois  is  good 
food,  and  it  yields  sometimes  as  much  as 
12  pounds  of  excellent  fat.  But  the  skin 
is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  animal, 
and  that  is  the  principal  object  of  the 
hunters.  It  is  strong,  supple  and  rough, 
and  bears  long  nse,  when  made  into 
gloves,  vests  and  other  garments. 

This  harmless  little  animal  is  agreea- 
bly associated  with  the  picturesque  and 
sublime  scenery  of  its  native  mountaias, 
and  with  the  simple  and  hardy  people 
that  surround  them. 
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>  West  Point. 

}  A  correspondent  of  the  American 
TraveUer,  thus  speaks  of  this  delightful 
spot : 

We  reached  the  dock  at  West  Point  at 
S  in  the  morning.  Turning  to  the  left, 
we  followed  an  avenue  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  amid  high  precipices  and  deep 
ravines,  embowering  trees  and  water 
glimpses. 

The  first  point  of  historic  interest  that 
we  reached  was  *  Gee's  Point,'  a  bold  pro- 
jection at  the  very  head  of  the  river,  on 
which  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  battery. — 
This  defended  a  huge  iron  chain  more 
than  1400  feet  long,  that  was  extended 
across  the  river  in  1780  to  the  bluff  on 
Constitution  Island. 

The  next  object  of  peculiar  attraction 
was  the  splendid  monument  recently 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Major  Dade, 
two  captains,  four  lieutenants,  one  phy- 
sician, and  ninety-seven  privates — a  de- 
tachment of  U.  S.  Troops  who  perished 
on  the  18th  of  December,  1835,  m  a  bat- 
tle with  the  Seminole  Indians  of  Florida. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  case  was,  that  out 
of  this  detachment  of  108  men,  but  three 
sarvived.  Although  this  magnificent 
pile  of  marble  was  supported  by  carved 
cannon,  and  surmounted  by  the  Ameri- 
can eagle,  who  stooped  to  entwine  the 
laurel  wreath  around  this  remembrancer 
of  the  distant  sleepers ;  yet  how  poor  a 
substitute  this,  for  the  lives  of  those  va- 
liant men  !  Even  the  glory  of  war  is  ter-  ' 
rible.  And,  as  we  gathered  there,  we 
could  not  suppress  the  suggestion  of  con- 
science, that  generosity,  yea  injustice  to 
the  poor  Indian,  chased  to  the  outskirts 
of  our  land,  would  have  saved  to  us  and 
him  that  vast  amount  of  treasure,  toil 
and  blood,  that  was  spent  in  the  Florida 
war. 

From  this  point  we  ascended  to  the 
plain  above,  to  witness  the  exercises  of 
the  cadets.  We  were  particularly  at- 
tracted by  a  party,  who  were  throwing 
bombs  some  two  hundred  yards  to  an 
elevated  barrel  in  Fort  Clinton.  As  the 
fire  of  the  fusee  is  visible,  the  passage  of 
these  bombs  through  the  air  is  exceed* 
ingly  brilliant. 

The  first  building  we  visited  was  the 
Artillery  Laboratory.  The  square,  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  towers,  contains 
some  ordnance  of  interest.  Here  is  the 
remnant  of  the  famous  chain  that  was 

\  thrown  across  the  river ;  also  two  can- 


non  taken  from  the  British,  and  present- 
ed to  Congress  by  Msjor  Qw.  Greene ; 
also,  several  brass  mortars  taken  at  the 
surrender  ot'Burgoyne,  and  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Stony  Point. 

From  the  Laboratory  we  returned  to 
the  plain ;  and,  passing  Wood's  monu- 
ment, the  delightful  houses  of  the  Pro- 
fessors, the  old  and  new  barracks,  we 
reached  the  Academv.  It  is  a  fine  stone 
building,  275  feet  by  75,  containing  a 
chemical  laboratory,  riding  and  fencing 
halls,  recitation,  court  and  engineering 
rooms,  with  the  finest  models  of  fortifica- 
tion, architectural  and  civil  engineering. 
The  upper  story  is  devoted  to  the  mine- 
ralogical  cabinet  and  Mr.  Weir's  hall 
and  galleries  for  drawing,  painting  and 
sculpture. 

On  the  line  with  the  Academy  is  the 
Episcopal  Chapel.  Here  all  denomina- 
tions are  required  to  worship.  Over  the 
pulpit  is  a  painting  by  Weir,  of  Pilgrim 
memory.  It  is  said  to  represent  the 
motto  ^  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation.' 
*A  female  figure  with  an  olive  branch  in 
one  hand,  and  a  Bihle  in  the  other,  is 
looking  to  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  just 
rising  in  the  East.  On  the  other  side  a 
Roman  warrior  has  laid  aside  his  imple- 
ments of  battle,  while  the  star-spangled 
banner  lies  at  his  feet.  Between  these 
figures  our  country  appears  upon  a  globe, 
over  which  hovers  an  Eagle  with  an  olive 
and  arrows.' 

On  the  same  line  with  the  Chapel  is 
the  library,  an  uncommonly  fine  building 
of  recent  construction.  It  contains  about 
15,0oO  volumes,  full  length  portraits  of 
Jefferson  and  Madison  by  Sully,  together 
with  busts  and  portraits  of  other  distin- 
guished men.  This  building  contains  a 
philosophical  apparatus  and  an  observa- 
tory. The  three  towers  are  devoted  to 
telescopes  and  a  transit  instrument  from 
Germany. 

Leaving  the  plain  and  passing  toward 
the  river,  we  descended  a  flight  of  stone 
steps  to  Kosciusko's  garden.  This  spot 
is  surrounded  by  precipices  above  and 
below.  It  has  a  running  fountain  in  the 
centre  and  is  surrounded  by  a  garden, 
shrubs  and  trees,  said  to  have  been  plant- 
ed by  Kosciusko,  in  soil  brought  to  the 
spot  by  his  own  hand.  This  was  his  fa- 
vorite resort  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Here  we  found  several  cadet  ofi&cers, 
who  had  been  invited  to  join  us  in  a  pic- 
nic dinner. 
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To  8it  00  the  deck,  when  the  ship  is  at 
seat 
Aod  watch  all  the  changes  the  weather 

can  bring 
Was  often  a  iaT*rite  employment  to. me: 
For  sometimes  the  gale  thrpugh  the  cord* 
age  would  sing. 

And  sometimes   the  tempest   tremendously 
roar; 
While  the  lightning  flashM  bright,  and  the 
thunders  repjieid 
In  peals  most  terrific;  and    torrenu  would 
pour, 
Af  the  Tessel  rush'd  timidly  orer  the  tide. 

And  sometimes  the  sim,  shining  clear  on  the 
spray. 
As  the  Sabbath  appear'd  spreading  calmness 

around. 
The  fiying-fish  fluUerM  so  swiftly  awsy, 
And  plunged  in  the  deep  azure  billows  pro- 
found. 

0  God  of  the  ocean,  and  God  of  the  land, 
How  great  is  Thy  goodness,  how  wondrous 
Thy  power  I 
Thou  boldest  the  seas  in  the  palm  of  Thy 
hand. 
And  sbalt  live  and  shalt  reign  when  the 
world  is  no  more. 


From  Headley's  Letters  from  Long 

Lake. 

The  Loon.— Taking  Mitchell  with  me, 
we  embarked  on  Monday  in  his  birch 
bark  canoe  for  Crotcheit  and  Rackett 
lakes.  Paddling  leisurely  up  Long  Lake, 
I  was  struck  with  the  desolate  appear* 
ance  of  the  settlement  Scarcely  an  im- 
provement had  been  made  since  1  was 
last  here,  while  some  clearings  had  been 
left  to  go  back  to  their  original  wild- 
nesa  Disappointed  purchasers,  lured  in 
by  extravagant  statements,  had  given  up 
in  despondency  and  left. 

But  our  light  canoe  soon  left  the  last 
clearing ;  and  curving  round  the  shore, 
we  shot  into  the  Racket  or  Racquetie 
river,  and  entered  the  bosom  of  the  for- 
est. As  we  lett  the  lake  I  saw  a  loon 
some  distance  up  the  inlet,  evidently  anx- 
ious to  get  out  once  more  into  open  wa- 
ter. These  birds  (about  the  size  of  a 
goose)  you  know,  cantiot  rise  from  the 


^ 


water  except  by  a  long  efibrt  and  agahist 
a  stronff  damp  wind*  and  depend  for  safe* 
ty  on  diving  and  swinmiing  under  water* 
At  the  approach  of  danger  they  go  un- 
der like  a  duck,  and  when  yon  next  see 
them,  they  are  perhaps  sixty  rods  distant, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  your  bullet.    If 
cornered  in  a  small  body  of  water,  they 
will  sit  and  watch  your  motions  with  a 
keenness  and  certainty  that  is  wonde^ 
ful,  and  dodge  the  flash  of  a  percussion 
lock  gun  all  day  long.    The  moment  they 
see  the  blaze  from  the  muzzle  they  dive,  { 
and  the  bullet,  if  well  aimed,  will  strike 
the  water  exactly  where  ihey  sat.    I  have 
shot  at  them  again  and  again,  with  a  dead 
rest,  and  those  watching  would  see  the 
ball  each  time  strike  directly  in  the  hol- 
low made  by  the  wake  of  the  water  above 
the  creature's  back.     There  is  no  killing 
them  except  by  firing  at  them  when  they 
are  not  expecting  it,  and  then  their  neck 
and  head  are  the  only  vulnerable  points. 
They  sit  so  deep  in  the  water,  and  the 
quills  on  their  backs  are  ao  hard  and  com- 
pact that  a  ball  seems  to  make  no  im- 
pression on  them.    At  least  I  have  never 
seen  one  killed  by  being  shot  through  the 
body.    Such  are  the  means  of  self-pre- 
servation possessed  bv  this  curious  bird, 
whose  wild,  shrill  and  lonely  cry  on  the 
water  at  midnight  is  one  of  the  most  me- 
lancholy sounds  I  ever  heard   in  the  for- 
est.— iV".  y.  Observer. 


Newspapers. — ^A  good  paper  taken  in 
a  family  seems  to  shed  a  gleam  of  intel- 
ligence around.  It  gives  the  children  a 
taste  for  reading;  it  communicates  sU 
the  important  events  in  the  busy  world ; 
it  is  a  never-failing  source  of  amusement, 
and  furnishes  a  fund  of  instruction  which 
will  never  be  exhausted.  Every  family, 
however  poor,  if  they  wish  to  hold  a  place 
in  the  rank  of  intelligent  beings,  shonld 
take  at  least  one  newspaper.  And  the 
man  who,  possessed  of  property  sufficient 
to  make  himself  easy  for  life,  surrounded 
by  children  eager  for  knowledge,  is  insti- 
gated by  a  vile  spirit  of  cupidity,  aod 
neglects  to  subscribe  for  a  newspaper,  is 
deficient  in  the  duties  of  a  parent  or  a 
good  citizen,  and  is  deserving  of  the  cen- 
sure of  his  intelligent  neighbors. — S^, 


Selected  Advice  to  the  Ladies^— Al- 
ways dress  as  neatly  and  plain  as  possi- 
ble— let  Flora  be  your  jeweller,  and  a 
rose  bud  the  only  gem  about  you. — SeL 


} 
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WESTERN  INDIANS. 
The  Chocta'vr  Mlisioii- 

Comtnumcaiion  from  the   Rev.  James  B. 
JRameey.  July  16,  1846. 

{Concluded  from  page  581.) 

The  account  which  it  gives  of  the  Ex* 
aminatioD,  Addresses,  &c.  and  also  of 
the  Examination  of  the  GirFs  School,  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Rev.  C.  Kingsbury^ 
of  the  American  Board,  will  all  be  found 
interesting,  and  valuable  as  showing  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  Choctaws  in  Chris* 
tian  civilisation. 

Our  examination  was  held  the  day  be* 
fore  yesterday,  Tuesday  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties.  The  evening 
before  a  great  many  people  bad  arrived, 
besides  the  trustees,  the  chiefs  and  head 
men ;  and  during  the  morning  they  kept 
coming  in  from  all  directions,  almost 
every  one  leading  another  horse  for  one 
of  the  boys  to  ride  home  i  so  that  at  din* 
ner  we  had  above  150  guests.  We  had 
killed,  the  afternoon  before,  an  ox,  three 
,  hogs  and  two  sheep,  which  together  with 
b  a  moderate  quantity  of  bacon,  had  nearly 
all  disappeared  the  next  evening.  There 
were  a  number  of  gentlemen  and  some 
ladies  from  Doaksville  and  Fort  Tow- 
son  present  3  among  others.  Col.  Pitch- 
lynn  s  two  daughters,  and  sister-in-law. 
Capt.  Jones  also,  who  you  are  aware  is 
one  of  our  trustees,  a  very  intelligent 
man,  and  of  polished  manners,  and  a 
partner  of  Mr.  H.,  brought  his  family 
along  in  a  very  handsome  coach — the 
only  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  yet  seen  in 
the  nation.  Our  exercises  commenced 
about  7  1-2  o'clock,  and  continued,  with 
about  an  hour's  recess  for  dinner,  until 
about  three.  The  school  room,  which 
however  is  small,  was  crowded  all  the 
time,  but  not  a  fourth  part  of  the  people 
were  in  at  once  that  would  have  been 
had  our  accommodations  been  better. 

The  classes  first  examined  belonged  to 
Mr.  Dwight's  department,  whose  sole 
duty  since  I  came  has  been  to  teach  the 
English  language  to  those  who  cannot 
speak  it.  As  we  have  had  no  books  suit- 
ed for  this,  it  has  required  great  labor  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher ;  and  the  examina- 
tion, which  was  a  sample  of  the  daily 
teaching,  was  conducted  simply  by  giv- 
ing the  names  of  various  objects  in  Choc- 
taw, and  r«quirinflr  from  the  scholars  the 
English  3 — repeatmg  short  sentences  in 


i 


Choctaw,  and  requiring  a  translation  in 
English,  and  some  conversation. 

I>  rem  most  of  this  our  trustees  were 
absent ;  being  engaged  with  the  chiefs 
and  captains  and  head  men,  in  preparing 
and  signing  a  memorial  to  Congpress 
against  the  extension  of  the  criminal  laws 
of  the  United  States  over  the  whole  In- 
dian territory,  in  matters  between  Indian 
and  Indian,  as  well  as  between  Indians 
and  white  men,  which  they  had  been  in- 
formed it  was  proposed  to  do,  and  which 
they  strongly  in  their  memorial  depre- 
cate, as  a  very  great  injury,  and  a  gross 
injustice,  though  they  scarcely  thought 
it  possible  that  such  a  thing  could  be  se- 
riously designed.  ^Even  should  it  be 
necessary  in  the  case  of  the  Cherokees,' 
say  they, '  why  should  we  be  visited  for 
the  sins  of  our  neighbours  1  We  can 
govern  ourselves, — we  have  a  feelmg  of 
national  pride  in  this  thing, — we  are  try- 
ing all  we  can  to  improve  ourselves,  and 
to  elevate  the  mass  of  our  people, — why 
now  threaten  to  deprive  us  not  only  of  a 
just  right  solemnly  guaranteed  to  us,  but 
also  of  one  of  our  strongest  incentives  to 
self-improvement  V  I  could  not  but  sym- 
pathise with  them  deeply, — though  I 
think  still  there  must  be  some  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  design  of  the  United 
Slates  government. 

The  classes  taught  by  Mr.  Bissell  were 
next  examined.  These  had  been  study- 
ing reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  (Emer- 
son's 1st  and  2d  part),  and  Geography, 
(Parley's  and  Smith's.)  Then  came  on 
the  department  taught  by  Mr.  Wright, 
who  has  occupied  the  place  of  the  first 
teacher  since  I  came.  These  were  ex- 
amined in  Geography,  Arithmetic,  (Em- 
erson's third  part,)  Natural  Philosophy, 
History  of  the  United  States,  Algebra, 
Latin  Reader ;  after  which  I  examined 
one  boy  in  Horace,  who  had  been  recit- 
ing to  me  since  I  came.  Occasionally 
between  the  classes  we  had  a  speech  or 
two  from  some  boys  previously  appoint- 
ed to  prepare,  which  tended  somewhat 
to  vary  the  exercises,  and  to  add  to  their 
interest.  All  at  the  close  appeared 
pleased,  and  freely  expressed  their  ap* 
probation. 

After  the  examinations  were  through, 
and  we  went  through  them  very  rapidly, 
— the  people,  students,  trustees,  and  all, 
were  assembled  under  the  shade  of  some 
trees  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  Academy 
buildings,  where  I  had  Colton's  large  Mis* 
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sionary  Map  hung  np,  and  mounted  on  a 
little  stage.     I  talked    to    them  a  little 
while  from  this;  pointing  out  the  vari- 
ous conditions  in  relation  to  religion  and 
civilisation,  of  the   various  portions  of 
the  earth's  population  ;  and  snowing  that 
all  those  parts  which  were  in  ignorance 
and  misery  were  those  who  were  desti- 
tute of  the  Bihle ;  that  all  the  enlighten- 
ed parts  were  those  where  the  Bihle  was 
reaa  ;  that  every  peo^e  who  read  it  and 
oheyed  it  were  a  great  people,  and  had 
great  knowledge  in  all  other  snhjects; 
all  the  wise  ana  powerful  and  happy  na- 
tions of  the  earth  were  those,  and  none 
hat  those  who  have  and  read  the  Bihle. 
I  showed  them  that  the  people  who  speak 
the  English  language,  and  occupied  so 
small  a  part  of  the  world,  were  neverthe- 
less the  people  who  held  the  great  power 
of  the  world,  and  possessed  the  greatest 
part  of  its  wisdom  and  knowledge  ;  that 
knowledge  they  could  thus  see  for  them- 
selves was  power ;  and  that  that  power 
was  to  be  obtained  by  Christianity  alone. 
I  then  told  them  that  the  only  way  for 
the  Choctaw  nation  to  become  a  great 
and  wise  and  happy  and  respected  peo- 
ple, was  to  go  on  in  the  way  they  had  so 
nobly  begun,  in  endowing  schools  for  the 
religious  education  of  all  their  boys  and 
girls,  and  in  receiving  the  religion  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  in  reading  the  Bible,  the 
word  of  the  great  God. 

After  I  had  done,  Mr.  Dwight  interpre- 
ted the  substance  of  it  in  Choctaw. 

After  this  was  through,  I  read  out  and 
explained  a  tieries  of  regulations  for  the 
next  session. 

After  Mr.  Dwight  had  interpreted  the 
substance  of  these  rules,  we  closed  our 

fart  of  the  exercises  by  a  prayer  by  Mr. 
larr,  a  Methodist  minister. 
Col.  Harkins,  one  of  the  trustees,  then 
rose,  and  after  making  a  few  remarks  in 
Choctaw,  invited  Col.  Deflore,  the  chief 
of  this  district,  to  address  the  people.  He 
was  followed  by  Col.  Fisher,  the  chief  of 
the  upper  or  Arkansas  district;  and  he 
by  Mr.  McKirmey,  one  of  our  trustees, 
who  is  also  Maj.  Armstrong's  interpreter. 
After  which  Capt.  Hudson  gave  a  speech, 
which  I  learned  from  Mr.  i)wight  was  a 
very  good  one  indeed ;  he  it  a  very  able, 
strong-minded  Indian,  was  instructed  iu 
Mr.  Kingsbury's  school  in  the  Old  Na- 
tion, and  though  not  a  professor  of,  ^re- 
ligion, is  one  of  the  very  warmest  sup- 
porters of  the  schools  and  of  temperance. 


He  spoke  with  real  tndi&n  ^trzj  and 
eloquence   of  gesture.    Mr.   McAjnoey 
appeared  to  be  also  a  good  speaker.    Au 
these  speeches  were  in  Chiictaw,  and  sf 
course  unintelligible  tome. — Their  gene- 
ral drifts  as  I  learned  from  Mr.  Dwight, 
was  to  show  the  advantages  of  edacation, 
and  to  enlist  the  feelings  of  all  in  behalf 
6(  the  schools ;  and  a?  addressed  to  tbe 
boys,  tecotnm^nding  diligence  and  obe- 
dience, &c.     Col.  Harkins  closed  with  s 
few  remarks,  and  the  company  began  to 
scatter ;  and  such  a  scattering, — and  sad- 
dling of  horses,  and  running  hither  and 
thither,  and  shaking  of  hands  and  pack- 
ing of  saddle  bags,  you  never   saw,  or 
rather  I  never  saw ;  and  in  less  than  two 
honrs,  though  it  was  after  four  o'clock 
considerably  when  they  finished  speak- 
ing, there  were  scarcely  twenty  stndenta 
and  strangers  together,  and  it  appeared 
trnly  desolate.    They  seemed  neatly  all 
deternfiided  to  start  off,  if  they  could  only 
go  five  olr  six  miles,  and  cannp  out,  whien 
by    the    way    is   the  common   custoou 
From  some  of  these  boys  we  parted  with 
not  a  little  contern, — some  who  appeared 
amiable  and   desirous   to  improve,  and 
whose  minds  were  rather  seriously  dis- 
posed,— ^lest  the  absence  of  two  months 
and  a  half  from  all  the  privileges  they 
had  enjoyed,  and  freedom  from  the  re- 
straints to  whidh  they  were  hete  subject* 
ed,  and  exposure  to  strong  temptations 
and  heathenish  influences,  should  entirely 
obliterate    all    the    in^pressions  already 
made,  and  the  improvement  but  just  com- 
menced. 

July  22d.--The  day  after  the  etamina- 
tion,  1  went  down  to  Mr.  Eingsbory's, 
to  the  examination  of  his  school;  this 
you  are  aware  is  a  girl's  school,  and  close 
by  Doaksville.  The  examination  com- 
menced between  8  and  9  o'clock ;  I,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Bissel  and  Dwight  ar- 
rived a  little  while  after  they  had  com- 
menced, and  was  much  pleased  with  the 
promptness  and  correctness  with  which 
they  answered  the  questions  proposed  to 
them.  Indeed  I  believe  that  no  company 
of  white  girls  could  have  stood  an  exam- 
ination better.  It  was  a  cheering  sight 
to  see  nearly  fifty  of  these  girls,  thus 
trained  up  under  religious  influences,  and 
growing  in  useful  knowledge,  and  a  large 
number  of  their  fathers  and  mothers  pre- 
sent, looking  on  and  listening  with  coun- 
tenances of  deep  and  Vivelf  interest.— 
Mi$$.  Chronicle. 
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AORICULTURAL. 


MR.  TUDOR'S  GARDEN  AT  NAHANT. 

This  saperb  garden  is  a  rpu^h,  rocky,  nar- 
row peninsaia,  (bree  or  four  miles  long,  jut- 
ting boldly  into  the  sea,  from  the  low  sandy 
beach  at  Lynn,  seven  miles  northeast  of  Bos- 
ton. Bein^  open  to  every  ocean  breeze,  and 
with  superior  bathing  and  fishing  ground,  it 
is  A  delighful  summer  retreat  for  the  citizens 
of  the  ad^eent  towns,  and  has  long  been 
quite  a  mshionable  watering  place  for  the 
public  at  laTge.  Several  spacious  hotels 
crown  the  dark  cliffs  of  the  south  end  of  Na- 
hant,  while  picturesque  cottages  are  scattered 
here  and  there,  occasionally  varied  by  groups 
of  farm  buildings,  pleasing  for  their  tidiness, 
or  the  reverse,  according  to  the  means  and 
taste  of  their  several  occupants.  The  sur- 
face of  tbis  peninsula  is  composed  mostly  of 
rocks,  or  hard,  dry  gravel ;  profitable  garden- 
ing, therefore,  much  leas  farming,  is  nearly 
out  of  the  question.  In  addition  to  the  want 
of  a  good  soil,  the  nights  and  mornings  are 
cold  ;  and  in  the  storms  on  the  coast,  the  wind 
sweeps  across  the  peninsula  with  great  vio- 
lence, loading  the  air  and  saturating  the  earth 
with  salt  spray  from  the  sea.  Under  these 
circumstances,  few  shrubs  and  trees,  and 
these  of  a  peculiar  kind  only,  can  be  reared 
here  without  strong,  hi^h  shelter,  while  grow- 
ing vegetables  and  grain  are  precarious.  But 
there  are  so  many  persons  at  present  residing 
at  Nahant  during  the  summer  season,  that 
gardens  have  become  quite  a  desideratum. 

Various  schemes  have  been  devised  for  a 
more  suecesssul  growth  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles here,  but  nothing  has  been  found  to  an- 
swer so  well  as  ample  protection.  Among 
those  who  have  adopted  this  most  extensive- 
ly and  successfully,  i%  Mr.  Frederic  Tudor. 
His  garden  comprises  about  four  acres,  and  is 
filled  with  nearly  every  delicacy  of  flower, 
fruit,  and  vegetable,  which  it  is  possible  to 
grow  in  the  dimaie  of  Nahant.  His  method 
of  protection  consists  of  a  series  of  fences. 
The  outside  line  is  16  feet  high,  made  of 
large  cedar  posts,  deeply  sunk  and  braced  in 
the  ground,  connecting  with  joists  3  by  5 
inches,  to  which  slats  or  pickets,  3  inches 
wide  and  one  inch  thick,  of  the  same  length 
as  the  posts,  are  nailed  in  an  upright  position 
2  inches  apart.  To  tbis  fence  espaliers  of  the 
hardiest  kinds  of  fruit  trees  are  trained.  A 
second  fence  of  the  same  fashion  and  materi- 
als, but  not  quite  so  high,  is  run  round  the 
garden  a  short  distance  from  the  first.  Then 
cofues  a  third  fence,  with  others  to  the  num- 
ber of  nearly  one  hundred,  short  and  long, 
running  off  at  different  angles  from  the  first 
line,  making  a  complete  labyrinth  of  the  pr- 
den.  To  these  shorter  fences  are  trained 
apricots,  nectarines,  peaches,  grapes,  and  oth- 
er delicate  fruit  In  another  part  of  the  gar- 
den is  a  peach  ery  by  itself,  of  300  trees,  grown 
by  the  sides  of  short  slatted  fences,  a  few  feet 


apart,  protected  in  front  bv  a  thick  hedge  of 
dwarf  willow.  One  would  he  surprised  to 
find  what  a  difference  these  fences  make  be- 
tween the  atmosphere  of  the  garden  and  that 
surrounding  iL  Although  it  was  in  the 
month  of  July  when  we  visited  the  garden, 
without,  the  air  was  chilly  and  blustering, 
within,  bland  and  warm.  Several  kinds  of 
fruits  were  in  season,  all  of  which  we  tasted, 
and  found  them  as  delicious  as  those  grown 
in  a  much  milder  climate. 

We  found  several  other  things  here  well 
worthy  of  record :  for  example,  Mr.  Tudor*s 
contrivances  with  stones  and  different  kinds 
of  substance,  such  as  peat,  forest  leaves,  &c, 
to  retain  moisture  there,  the  soil  being  exces- 
sively dry.  This  garden  is  Well  worthy  of 
the  visit  of  amateurs;  for,  taking  it  all  in  all, 
it  is  quite  unique,  and  an  object  of  no  little 
curiosity.  We  have  never  met  with  anything 
like  it  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  either  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe ;  and  we  are  informed 
that  its  opulent  owner,  with  great  Hberality, 
allows  all  respectable  applicants  to  walk  over 
it  at  their  leisure. — American  AgriculiurisL 


Atmosphebk  keak  the  Sea — From  various 
experiments  made  by  the  savans  of  Europet 
it  nas  been  ascertained  that  the  atmosphere 
over  the  sea  contains  less  carbonic  acid  than 
that  over  the  land;  that,  when  the  sea  is 
rongh,  and  especially  when  the  wind  is  vio- 
lent, particles  of  sea- water,  in  a  state  of  great 
tenuity,  float  in  the  air,  particularly  on  the 
coast  where  the  waves  break  ;  and  that  these 
particles  are  carried  to  greater  or  less  distan- 
ces, according  to  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and 
the  degree  to  which  the  sea  is  agitated. 
Hence  the  influence  of  sea-air  upon  the  soil 
and  vegetation  in  places  near  the  sea. 

[Jmertcan  Agriculturist, 

Skttikg  out  Tbees. — One  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  setting  out  fruit  trees.  A  friend  of 
ours  is  now  setting  out  an  orchard  of  15,000 
trees.  He  began  two  years  ago,  by  putting 
his  trees  into  the  ground  with  roots  all 
crooked  up,  like  a  frozen  chicken's  daws; 
but  he  soon  found  out  his  error,  and  has  since 
spent  double  the  time  in  digging  round  and 
straightening  out  the  roots,  and  manuring 
them,  that  it  would  have  taken  to  have  set 
them  out  properly  at  first.  He  has  just  fivea 
an  order  lor  a  quantity  ot  trees  to  one  of  our 
best  nurserymen,  with  positive  instructions 
not  to  have  a  root  marred  ;  and  he  says  he 
shall  put  a  whefel-barrow  load  of  well-amal- 
gamated and  well-rotted  manure  to  each 
tree,  mixed  whh  the  earth,  with  which  he 
fills  up  the  hole.  One  thousand  trees  well 
set  out,  and  well  cultivated  after  they  are  set 
out,  will  be  worth  more,  and  bear  more  fruit 
than  ten  thousand  carelessly  set  out  and  then 
left  to  themselves. — IM, 

Fish  foe  MANTmE.--Try  spent  bark  from 
the  tan  yard.    It  will  absorb  the  ammonia. 

[Ibid. 
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On  seeing  the  first  Bird  one  morn- 
ing in  Spring. 

Throagh  air  and  ocean,  darkness,  \ighu 
Blindness  itseir  can  find  the  way. 

If  God  provides  another  sight, 
And  lends  a  portion  of  his  day. 

0  leave  me  not,  Almighty  Friend  ! 

Without  the  light  my  soul  desires ; 
While  Thou  to  these  poor  hirds  dost  send 

A  flash  from  Thy  illuming  fires. 

A  beam,  a  ray.  a  gleam  divme, 

To  warm  and  light  this  darksome  breast. 
To  teach  this  gloomy  world  to  shine, 

And  change  it  to  a  land  of  rest. 

Thv  hand  provides  the  various  food 
]^or  bird  and  beast,  and  fish  and  fly ; 

Weaves  the  soft  down  and  feathery  plume, 
To  keep  the  wanderer  warm  ana  dry. 

To  Thee  1  give  my  tender  flock. 
My  gentle  wife  and  parents  kind  ; 

Be  Thott  the  shadow  of  a  rock. 
Where  we  may  best  protection  find. 


Tlie    Widow's     Cliarge      at 
Dangliter's  Bridal* 

BT  MRS.  H.  L.  SIOOtrSNEY 


iter 


Deal  gently,  thou,  whose  hand  has  won 

The  young  bird  from  the  nest  away 
Where  careless  'neath  a  vernal  sun 

She  gaily  carolled  day  by  day  ; 
s  The  haunt  is  tone,— the  heart  must  grieve, 

From  whence  her  timid  wing  doih  soar. 
In  pensive  light,  at  hush  of  eve, 

To  hear  her  gushing  song  no  more. 

Deal  gently  with  her,— thou  art  dear, 

Beyond  what  vestal  lips  have  told  ; 
And  like  a  lamb  from  fountains  clear, 

She  turns  confiding  to  thy  fold.  ^ 

She,  round  thy  sweet  domestic  bower. 

The  wreaths  of  changeless  love  shall  twine, 
Watch  for  thy  step  at  vesper  hour. 

And  blend  her  holiest  prayer  wiih  thine. 

Deal  gently,  thou,  when  (ar  away, 

'Mid  stranger  scenes  her  foot  shall  rove, 
Nor  let  thy  tender  cares  decay  ; 

The  soul  of  woman  lives  on  love ; 
And  should'st  thou,  wondering,  mark  a  tear 

Unconscious  from  her  eyelid  break, 
Be  pitiful,  and  soothe  the  fear 

The  man's  strong  heart  can  ne'er  partake. 

A  mother  yields  her  gem  to  thee. 
On  thy  true  breast  to  sparkle  rare — 

She  places  'neath  thy  household  tree 
The  idol  of  her  londest  care ; 


And  by  thy  trust  to  be  forgiven 
When  judgment  wakes  m  terror  wild, 

By  all  the  treasured  hopes  of  heaven. 
Deal  gently  with  the  widow's  child. 


ENIGMA.— NO.  28. 
I  am  a  word  of  10  letters. 
My  1,  5,  9,  6, 2,  8,  is  an  emblem  of  model- 
ty.      • 
My  10,  5, 6,  is  used  for  food  by  theltaHasi. 
My  6,  2,  1,  5,  one  of  Jacob's  sods. 
My  6,  5,  0,  3,  is  a  noble  but  feroeioos  am- 

mal. 

My  3,  7,  5,  6,  an  instrument  of  death  to  the 
captain  who  went  with  200  chariots  of  iraa 
against  the  Israelites. 

My  1,5,  9,  6,  is  a  musical  rastnuncnt  of 
great  power. 

My  5y  10,  9,  3,  is  a  metal  much  in  use. 

My  8,  2,  7,  is  an  eastern  plant 

My  9,  6,  5,  1,  2,  is  an  emblem  of  peace. 

My  2,  1,  5,  6,  is  the  work  of  Satan. 

My  1,  5,  8,  7,  6,  is  a  necessary  ingrediat 
to  the  air. 

My  1,  7,  5,  3,  is  a  quality  of  youth. 

My  1,  5,  2,  3,  3,  7,  is  the  capital  of  a  dei- 
potic  empire  in  Europe. 

My  whole  is  necessary  to  every  apartmeit. 

£.  M. 


) 


SoluUon  of  Enigma  xVb.  19,  p.  608.— The 
Alphabet,  Alabama,  Charlestoo,  Daek,Flr, 
Flamingo,  Job,  Paint,  Quart,  Van,  Wax,  Zinc 


\0^  Changes  for  Volume  III.— Improve- 
meniswill  be  made  in  paper,  &c.  &c,  iDd 
the  price  will  in  future  be  necessarily  raieed. 
The  work,  however,  wi^l  still  be  the  Cheaput 
of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and,  we  belie? e, 
in  the  world 
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GALILEO. 


Galileo,  the  celebratecl  Italian  Aatrono* 
mer  and  Mathematician  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  vvaa  burn  on  the  19th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1564,  of  a  noble  family  of  Florence. 
Although  his  father  desired  to  hare  him 
deroted  to  medicine,  his  predilection  for 
mathematical  studies  preponderated  j  and 
his  progress  was  so  great  in  bis  farorite 
science,  that  be  was  appointed  Professor 


of  Matbematicain  theUniTeteityofPin,  J 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 

He  soon  began  to  contest  the  ptiaci' 
pies  of  Aristotle,  so  long  established  in 
that  institution,  and  in  Europe  generallyj 
and  so  much  discontent  was  excited  by  ! 
that  eourse,  that  be  removed  to  Padua  at  \ 
the  end  of  four  yean,  where  he  occupied  I 
the  same  post  in  the  University  of  that   I 
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city.  He  wrote  two  essays  on  philosoph- 
ical subjects,  which  gained  him  a  high 
'  rank  among  the  learned :  one  on  Mecha- 
nics, and  the  other,  entitled  ^*  The  Bal- 
ance," on  the  problem  of  Archimedes, 
about  the  crown. 

But  his  attention  was  turned  in  a  new 
direction  in  1609,  by  the  intelligence  he 
received  of  the  telescope,'  invented  in 
Holland  by  James  Mentius.  He  imme- 
diately applied  himself  to  the  construc- 
tion of  such  an  instrument,  with  improve- 
ments of  his  own  devising ;  and  by  its 
use  he  soon  commenced  a  series  of  ob- 
servations, of  great  interest,  as  among 
the  first  late  discoveries  in  the  heavens. 

Among  the  objects  before  unknown, 
because  not  within  the  scope  of  the  un- 
assisted eye,  which  he  first  made  known 
to  the  world,  were  the  mountains  in  the 
moon  and  the  four  satellites  of  Jupiter. 
These  last  he  called  the  Medicean  stars, 
in  honor  of  Cosmo  II.  Duke  of  Medici, 
who  was  his  friend  and  patron. 

He  was  restored  to  his  first  Professor- 
ship, viz.  in  the  University  of  Pisa,  in 
1610,  on  a  liberal  salary  ;  and  there  pur- 
sued his  Astronomical  observations. 
But  his  discoveries  were  so  surprising, 
and  his  fame  so  great,  that  the  fanaticism 
of  Borne  was  excited  against  him,  and 
he  at  length  received  the  summons  of 
the  Inquisition,  to  appear  before  that  re- 
lentless tribunal.  There,  under  charges 
of  teaching  falsehood,  heresy  and  doc- 
trines opposed  to  the  Word  of  God,  he 
was  condemned  to  imprisonment,  and 
confined  in  a  dungeon.  After  the  lapse 
of  about  a  year  he  was  restored  to  liber- 
ty, under  a  promise  to  abstain  in  future 
from  giving  ground  for  further  displea- 
sure, and  in  1616,  resumed  his  observa- 
tions on  the  starry  heavens.  Regarding 
the  forced  oaths  to  which  he  had  submit- 
ted as  not  obligatory,  and  thinking  him- 
self under  stronger  obligations  to  the 
truth,  he  was  not  always  silent ;  but  in 
1632,  he  published  his  Dialogues  on  the 
systems    of   Ptolemy    and    Copernicus, 


which  show  a  strong  inclination  towards 
the  latter.  This  rekindled  the  hatred  of 
his  enemies  |  and  he  soon  found  himself 
again  in  their  power.  The  Inquisitors, 
having  ordered  him  to  Rome,  made  him 
recant  the  opinions  he  had  uttered,  and 
then  required  him  to  do  penance,  by  re- 
peating the  seven  penitential  psalms  once 
a  week.  Beside  this  he  was  again  im- 
prisoned, and  remained  so  till  1634,  still 
pursuing  his  studies  and  observations  as 
far  as  he  dared. 

His  various  trials  and  hardships,  with 
the  persevering  use  he  made  of  bis  tele- 
scope, ultimately  afiected  his  eyes  so 
much,  that  he  became  blind  in  1639. 
His  life  was  prolonged  three  years  later, 
and  hd  died  at  Arcetri,  near  Florence, 
January  Sth,  1643,  at  the  age  of  82. 

Among  the  discoveries  and  inventions 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  we  are  to  eno- 
merate  the  calculation  of  longitudes  by 
the  eclipses  of  the  satellites  of  Japiter, 
the  cycloid  and  the  increasing  velocity 
of  falling  bodies. 

In  1718  his  remaining  works  were  col- 
lected in  three  quarto  volumes;  but  it  is 
reported  that  some  of  the  mostvalauble 
of  them  had  been  sought  out  and  de- 
stroyed, by  one  of  the  .fanatical  monlw 
who  were,  among  his  persecutors. 

Galileo  left  a  son,  Vincenzo,  who  di^ 
tinguished  himself  in  mathematical  and 
musical  science.  Among  his  papils 
were  Toricelli,  the  inventor  of  the  ba- 
rometer, and  Viviani,  the  Mathematician. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  measures 
ever  taken  by  Rome,  for  its  effects  upon 
the  minds  of  enlightened  men,  as  well  as 
for  its  direct  contradiction  of  her  claim 
of  infalibility,  was  her  persecution  of  this 
great  and  noble  philosopher.  The  truths 
which  he  proclaimed  have  long  been  tri- 
umphant, and  the  doctrines  he  taught 
are  now  embraced  by  the  whole  enlight- 
ened world.  Rome  herself  has  been 
compelled  to  admit  and  even  to  teach 
them,  although  in  so  doing  she  must 
contradict  her  own  solemn  and  repeated 
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assertions.  The  case  is  one  of  so  open 
and  palpable  a  character,  that  the  eyes 
of  men  could  be  neither  blinded  nor  elu- 
ded. Attempts  have  indeed  been  made, 
on  the  one  hand  to  give  the  impression, 
that  it  was  for  other  and  heretical  opin- 
ions for  which  Galileo  sufiered  punish- 
ment; and  on  the  other, /that  it  was  not 
Home  spiritual,  but  the  civil  power,  who 
was  his  persecutor.  But  subterfuges 
like  these,  as  in  similar  attempts  to  de- 
fend or  excuse  the  atrocities  of  the  In- 
quisitors, do  but  show  the  desperate  na- 
ture of  the  case. 

The  remarkably  fine  and  pleasing  print 
on  our  frontispiece,  gives  a  just  concep- 
tion of  the  noble  statue  erected  to  Gali- 
leo in  his  native  city. 


Po'vrell's  Colvmbiit. 

The  recent  arrival  of  Mr.  Powell,  after 
a  prolonged  residence  in  Europe,  and 
with  him  his  beautiful  picture  of  the  in- 
terview between  Columbus  and  Cardinal 
Fonseca,  must  be  hailed  by  every  lover 
of  painting,  wiih  unroingled  satisfaction. 
In  the  picture  we  have  mentioned  may 
be  seen  evidence  of  talent  matured  by 
experience,  and  the  happy  influence  of  a 
study  of  morals,  whose  excellence  has 
received  the  homage  of  centuries. 

The  period  selected  is  that  previous 
to  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  and 
shortly  after  the  capture  of  Grenada  by 
the  arms  of  three  sovereigns.  The  fu- 
ture discoverer  of  the  New  World  stands 
in  a  noble  attitude.  Erect,  and  with  one 
hand  touching  a  chart,  spread  upon  the 
council  board,  he  regards  with  a  look  of 
conscious  superiority  the  haughty  frown- 
ing prelate.  Fonseca  sits  in  all  the  pomp 
of  his  ecclesiastical  station.  His  scarlet 
robes  and  Cardinal's  hat  betoken  his  dig- 
nity in  the  Church,  whilst  his  fierce  and 
scowlinc^  glance  tells  of  the  baffled  and 
defeatea  disputant.  The  Bible  is  open 
before  him,  and  as  his  malignant  eye  is 
bent  upon  Columbus  he  points  to  that 
passage  in  the  sacred  volume  where  the 
"  four  corners"  of  the  earth  are  spoken 
of  to  prove  it  not  a  sphere,  and  to  con- 
vict the  Genoese  of  heresy. 

In  the  foreground  of  the  picture  is 
seated  the  Bishop  of  Burgos  attended  by 
his  father  confessor,  both  expressing  by 


their  looks  their  sympathy  with  the  feel- 
ings of  their  powerful  superior.  Near 
the  two  principal  figures  are  grouped, 
with  the  happiest  and  most  picturesque 
efifect,  the  various  attendants  of  the  Car- 
dinal and  the  youthful  adventurers  at- 
tached to  the  train  of  Columbus ;  whilst 
seated  at  the  council  table,  in  the  strik- 
ing costume  so  much  afiected  by  his 
class,  a  venerable  astrologer  looks  up 
into  the  heroic  countenance  of  the  great 
Navigator,  as  if  waiting  his  reply  to  the 
supercilious  priest.  Immediately  in  the 
rear  of  Columbus  a  knight  sits  listening 
to  the  controversy.  His  tall,  athletic  fig- 
ure is  set  ofiT  to  advaniafire  in  his  coat  of 
glittering  mail,  hisgaunUeted  hand  rests 
firmly  on  the  hilt  of  his  long  crusader's 
sword,  and  his  whole  attitude  is  that  of 
deep  and  earnest  attention.  Near  the 
knight,  and  ieaaing  against  the  balas- 
trade  at  the  foot  of  the  palace  stairs,  are 
a  party  of  young  men,  whose  air  and 
eostiune  proclaim  them  to  be  students. 
They  have  been  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
the  new  enterprise,  and  are  laughing  and 
criticising  the  scene  before  them. 

The  large  door«way  of  massive  Moor- 
ish architecture,  leading  into  a  vestibule, 
through  the  pillars.of  which  are  seen  the 
white  towers  of  Granada,  tinged  by  a 
warm  and  mellow  light,  forms  a  fine 
back-ground,  and  is  in  excellent  contrast 
to  the  stronger  tints  of  the  rest  of  the 
painting.  In  brilliancy  of  coloring,  and 
beauty  of  composition,  this  picture  will 
compare  advaniageously  with  any  of  the 
recent  productions  of  the  pencil  of  the 
young  artists  of  our  own,  or  of  any  other 
country :  and  by  the  liberality  and  taste 
of  one  of  our  citizens,  this  monument  of 
American  genius  is  to  remain  in  our 
city. — N,  Y,  Express. 


Iron  Shingles.  —  William  Beach  of 
Troy,  has  invented  and  patented  a  mode 
of  using  cast-iron  plates  for  covering 
roofs.  They  are  about  one  foot  square, 
and  are  made  to  fit  one  into  another,  so 
as  to  render  the  roof  water  tight  by  ap- 
plying white  lead  to  the  jomts.  It  can 
be  afforded  at  sixteen  cents  a  square 
foot,  and  comes  at  about  half  the  cost  of 
copper.  They  weigh  three  and  a  half 
pounds  a  square  foot.  Slate  costs  eight 
cents  per  square  foot. 


Economy  gains  itself  a  great  income. 
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Ticonderoga,    T.<ajke     ChainplaiD) 

Plattsburgh. 

The  waters  of  Lake  George  are  con- 
nected with  those  of  Lake  Champlain  by 
a  narrow  stream,  about  five  miles  in 
length.  This  stream  is  interrupted  by 
shoais  and  rapids,  and  consequently  is 
not  navigable.  At  the  steamboat  landing 
at  the  mouth  of  Lake  George,  we  found 
no  village,  but  merely  a  pier,  running  in- 
to the  water,  and  two  stage  coaches,  un- 
der the  trees,  waiting  to  convey  the  pasr 
sengers  across  this  neck  of  land  to  Lake 
Champlain.  When  we  expressed  some 
solicitude,  to  one  of  the  drivers,  to  as- 
certain how,  in  those  two  coaches,  he 
was  to  transport  thirty-one  passengers, 
with  all  their  luggage^  he  replied  that  the 
day  before  he  took  thirty-nine.  We 
found  the  road,  winding  luong  by  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  hilly  and  very  rough. 
There  were  several  small  mill  Tillages 
scattered  along  the  stream,  and  upon  our 
inquiring  the  names  of  one  of  them,  the 
driver  replied,  "  Ticonderoga,  Ticonde- 
roga,  all  about  here  is  Ticonderoga."  In 
about  an  hour  we  came  to  the  eminence 
overlooking  Lake  Champlain,  upon  which 
remain  the  ruins  of  the  famous  fort  of 
Ticonderoga.  This  fortification  was  far 
more  extensive  and  imposing  in  its  cha- 
racter than  I  had  supposed.  France, 
England  and  the  United  States,  each  in 
their  turn,  have  h^ld  and  lost  it.  Under 
its  now  crumbling  walls  many  bloody  bat- 
tles have  been  fought.  And  where  now 
not  a  human  habitation  is  to  be  seen,  nor 
a  human  voice  to  be  heard,  the  spirit  of 
war  has,  again  and  again,  assembled  her 
multitudes,  to  fatten  the  fields  with  their 
blood.  Some  of  the  bomb-proof  cells  un- 
der ground  still  remain  in  tolerable  pre- 
servation. What  scenes  of  an<r'iish  have 
been  witnessed  here,  as  the  kmfe  and 
the  saw  of  the  surgeon  have  passed 
through  the  limbs  which  bullet  and  ball 
had  shattered.  And  here  many  of  the 
wounded,  burning  with  fever,  and  often 
shrieking  in  torment,  have  liniicr'ed, 
through  days  and  nights  of  misery,  till 
death  has  released  tUein. 

The  bluff  of  land  upon  which  the  fort 
is  built,  ia  about  seventy  feet  \\\  height, 
and  juts  into  the  waters  of  the  Lake,  so 
as  to  expose  all  vessels  to  be  raked  by 
its  guns,  coining  either  from  the  north  or 
south.  The  position  is  extremely  strong 
by  nature,  and  was  selected  by  the  French, 
and  immense  sums  of  money  were  ex- 
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pended  in  the  endeavor  to  render  it  im- 
pregnable.    Through  the  almost  pathless 
forests,  which  then  surrounded  that  dis- 
tant   fortress,  England  sent  an  army  of 
sixteen  thousand  men,  with  artiDery  and 
all  the  dreadful  enginery  of  war,  to  at- 
tempt its  reduction.     For  four  hours  the 
furious  conflict  raged,  until  about  two 
thousand  of  the  dead  and  wounded  as- 
sailants strewed  the  plain.    The  British 
then  retired,  having  produced  no  impres- 
sion upon  the  heavy  mounds  of  earth  aod 
lofty  battlements  of  timber,  behind  whieh 
their  foes  were  entrenched.    The  French, 
however,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
quietly  evacuated  the  fort,  and  the  Bag- 
lish  took  possession  of  it.    The  Englidi 
retained  it  until  the  Revolutionary  war, 
when  the  British  comcAander  was  caught 
napping  by  Col.  Ethan   Allen.    But  the 
Americans   had    held    the  fort  but  two 
years,  when  one  sunny  morning,  to  their 
unutterable  consternation,  they  saw  the 
red  coats  of  the  British  soldiery,  and  the 
gleaming  of  their  bright  artillery,  on  the 
summit  of  a  neighboring  mountain,  near- 
ly seven  hundred  feet  above  their  heads. 
It  was  supposed  that  this  eminence  was 
inaccessible  to  artillery.     But  Gen.  Bar- 
goyne  had  succeeded  in  planting  his  bat- 
teries on  Mount  Defiance,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, unsheltered    from    his  balls,  were 
compelled    to    surrender.     The   English 
retained  it  to  the  close  of  the  war.    And 
now,  after  all  this   vast    expenditure  of 
treasure  and  of  labor — labor  and  treasure 
which  might  have  filled  i hat  whole  region 
with  lovely  villages  ;  after  all  these  san- 
guinary   confiict^,    ill    which    thousands 
perished  in   the  morning   of  their  days, 
( oth  England  und  France   have  lost  the 
post,  and   it  is  abandoned  to  desolation. 

We  sow  no  villrtge  nt  the  landing- 
place  at  Lake  Champlain,  but  there  was 
a  very  pleasarit  hotel  there  for  the  recep- 
tion of  summer  guesis.  After  passingao 
hour  musing  among  ihe^^e  time-worn  for- 
tifications, we  saw  the  steamer  Burling- 
ton coming  down  Lake  Champlain  from 
Whitehall.  We  were  soon  on  board  this 
boat,  which  is  (ar  famed  for  the  perfect 
order  and  ne-uness,  which  its  commander, 
Capt.  Sherman,  has  establislied  through 
all  its  departments.  Every  order  was 
given  by  a  tinkle  of  the  bell,  or  a  motion 
of  the  hand,  or  by  a  gentle  word.  Dar- 
ing the  passage,  not  a  rude  voice  was 
heard  from  any  of  the  officers  or  the 
crew.     The  quiet  and  subdued  tone?  of 
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good  breeding,  seemed  to  pervade  the 
passengers  as  well  as  the  ship's  company. 
In  such  a  boat,  in  a  calm,  yet  cool  and 
lovely  day,  it  was  indeed  a  luxury  in 
travelling  to  glide  over  Lake  Champlain. 
Beautiful  villages  adorned  the  shores: 
fields  of  great  fertility,  and  highly  culti- 
vated, stretched  away  ia  gentle  eleva- 
tions, to  the  base  of  the  distant  moun- 
tains. The  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont, 
and  the  Adirondak  group  of  New  York 
reared  their  highest  peaks  about  live 
thousand  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
Lake.  The  scpnery  of  these  waters  is 
far  more  beautiful  than  I  had  anticipated. 
A  pleasant  boat,  pleasant  travelling  com- 
panions, a  pleasant  day,  and  beautiful 
dcenery,  were  combinations  which  ren- 
dered our  passage  through  Lake  Cham- 
plain  an  event  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
About  eighteen  miles  from  Ticondero- 

fa,  we  passed  the  embankments  of  Crown 
oint,  also  memorable  for  sanguinary 
scenes,  during  the  old  French  war,  and 
the  Bevolution.  At  Burlington  the 
steamer  stopped  for  an  hour,  giving  us 
an  opportunity  to  ride  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  that  beautiful  town.  In 
the  evening  twilight  we  approached 
Plattsburff,  and  passed  over  the  wasers 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  naval  vic- 
tory of  Com.  McDonough,  over  the  Brit- 
ish fleei  umler  Com.  Downie.  While  the 
conflicting  fleets  met  upon  the  waters, 
the  contending  armies  waved  to  and  fro 
in  the  fury  of  the  battle,  on  the  land.  It 
was  a  peaceful  Sabbath.  What  a  sight 
must  a  battle-field  be  for  God  to  look  up- 
on !  There  is  an  island,  deserted  and 
gloomy,  where  the  mutilated  bodies  of 
the  slain,  victors  and  vatiquisried,  were 
thrown  together,  in  one  comnion  grave. 
There  is  blame  somewhere  for  the  carnage 
of  that  bloody  day.  God  creatC'J  his 
children  to  people  and  to  cultivate  the 
earth,  not  to  deform  and  desolate  ii ;  and 
though  the  patriot  may  exult  over  the 
nchievements  of  his  countrymen  in  re- 
pelling invasion,  and  the  Britons  may 
mourn  over  the  defeat  of  'their  armies  5 
it  is  well  for  each  party  to  remember,  that 
God  will  call  both  to  account,  before  his 
bar.  When  the  spirit  of  war  is  abroad  in 
the  land,  and  brute  courage  is  exalted 
above  all  other  virtues,  and  the  hearts  of 
the  people  are  maddened  to  read  the 
the  swollen  catalogue  of  the  slain,  we 
are  apt  to  think  tliat  war  is  a  pastime, 
and  that  God  looks  down  with  approval 


upon  the  heroism  on  either  side.  He 
who  strews  the  battle  field  with  the  man- 
gled bodies  of  his  fellow-men,  has  a  dread- 
ful account  to  render  at  his  Maker's  bar, 
and  had  better  look  well  to  it  that  his 
cause  is  just.  In  view  of  this  judgment, 
it  were  more  enviable  to  be  slain  in  a  ho- 
ly cause,  than  to  be  a  victor  in  an  unholy 
one. 

The  oflicers  on  both,  sides,  who  fell  in 
these  encounters  by  land  and  by  water, 
were  buried  side  by  side  in  the  grave- 
yard at  Plattsburg.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  res^ion  have  erected  monuments  to 
them  all — to  friends  and  foes  alike.  It 
is  pleasant  to  witness  this  magnanimity, 
and  to  observe  that  Com.  Downie,  though 
slain  in  the  invasion  of  our  country,  as 
the  oflicer  of  highest  rank,  is  placed  in 
the  centre.  It  is  indeed  peculiar,  to  see 
a  people  erecting  monuments  ^o  the  me- 
mory of  the  foes  they  have  slain.  They 
are  noble  traits  of  character  which  lead 
to  such  deeds. 

The  waters  of  Lake  Champlain  flow 
into  the  St.  Lawrence,  through  the  river 
Sorelle,  called  also  Richelieu,  and  St. 
John's.  This  is  a  narrow,  sluggish,  wind- 
ing creek,  so  difllicult  of  navigation  that 
the  light  of  day  is  needed  to  thread  its 
tortuous  channel.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Lake,  and  at  the  cv>mmencement  of  the 
river  Sorelle,  is  a  little  village  called 
Rouse's  Point.  We  arrived  at  this  place 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  remained 
quietly  sleeping  in  our  berths,  while  the 
boat  was  moored  at  the  wharf,  until  day- 
light the  next  morning.  We  then  entered 
the  serpentine  stream,  which  seemed  to 
creep  along  for  many  miles,  through  an 
extensive  meadow,  not  a  foot  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  After  passing  rap- 
idly through  this  flat  and  uninteresting 
country  for  about  twelve  miles,  we  came 
to  the  Isle  Aux  Noix,  the  flrst  steamboat 
landing  after  entering  the  realms  of 
Queen  Victoria.  Here  the  English  have 
erected  strong  fortifications,  and  the  red 
coat  and  bayonet  of  the  English  sentry 
taus^ht  us  that  we  had  entered  a  foreign 
land.  A  custom  house  oflScer  at  that 
place  came  on  board,  and  accompanied 
us  to  St.  John's,  about  twelve  mil^^s  far- 
ther.— iV.  Y.  Evangelist, 


Steam  Engines. — The  olaest  evidence  ^ 

of  the  application  of  steam,  as  a  power,  ^ 

in  England,  is  a  Patent  grante^l  to  Thonrms  > 

Savery,  in  July,  1698.  ^ 
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Tbe  Tchlngel  Glacier. 

Our  excursion  was  one  that  is  rarely 
undertaken,  and  has,  I  believe,  never  be- 
fore been  described.  This  circumstance 
together  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
route,  may  make  the  sketch  of  it  bear 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  novelty,  al- 
beit it  is  laid  in  a  country  so  thoroughly 
explored  and  described  as  Switzerland. 
The  head  of  the  valley  of  Lauternbrunen 
is  closed  in  by  a  part  of  the  giant  chain 
of  Swiss  Alps,  whose  summits  are  crown- 
ed eternally  with  snow,  and  whose  sides 
are  clad  with  ice.  A  pass  of  great  height 
leads  from  the  valley  at  ri^ht  angles  to 
it,  and  descends  upon  the  village  of  Kau- 
dersteg  through  the  CBschinen  Thai. 
Higher  up  the  valley,  and  leading  on 
from  its  extremity,  but  thousands  of  feet 
above  it,  lies  the  great  Tchingel  Glacier. 
To  visit  this,  and,  if  possible,  to  cross  it, 
was  our  present  object. 

A  walk  of  a  few  hours  brought  us  to 
our  destination  for  the  evening ;  it  led 
us  past  the  fall  of  the  Staubach,  its  wa- 
ters swept  away,  as  they  fell,  by  distance 
and^tbe  wind,  and  also  past  that  of  the 
Schmadribach,  whose  situation  makes  it 
the  more  picturesque  of  the  two.  A  rude 
path  at  first,  and  soon  after  none  at  all, 
led  us  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  valley ;  sometimes  among  fir-trees, 
and  sometimes  through  little  streams, 
that  trickled  down  to  add  their  mite  to 
the  lake  of  Thun.  At  this  height,  on  an 
open  piece  of  turf,  a  single  ch&let  is 
erected,  to  enable  a  herdsman  to  tend  a 
few  cows  while  they  are  at  the  pastures. 
Here  the  brawny  Swiss,  who  was  to  be 
our  host  for  the  night,  braves  ihe  wea- 
ther annually,  until  the  snow  obliges  him 
,  to  descend,  although  he  nurnbers  sixty- 
seven  years.  A  hay-loft  above  the  cows 
served  us  for  a  sleeping  apartment,  till 
the  dawn  of 'morning  warned  us  that  it 
was  time  to  depart. 

But  alas !  the  morning  proved  most  un- 
favorable to  our  excursion.  A  fog  had 
set  in,  so  that  we  could  see  but  a  few 

Eaces  in  advance  of  us.  We  waited  some 
ours,  in  hopes  that  the  weather  would 
clear:  and  this  hope  failing,  we  set  off 
in  the  mist.  Had  we  at  that  time  been 
able  fully  to  appreciate  the  danger  of  the 
route,  we  should  have  decided  other- 
wise ;  but  as  the  chamois-hunters,  who 
acted  as  our  guides  on  this  occasion,  de- 
clared themselves  willing  to  proceed,  we 
set  ofiT.    For  some  distance  our  way  lay 


along  the  side  of  a  steep  part  of  the 
mountain  of  the  Steinberg,  but  the  pre- 
cipice was  principally  hid  by  the  mist. 
Crossing  several  streams,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the. steepness  of  the  ground, 
tumbled  almost  in  the  manner  of  cas- 
cades, we  arrived  at  a  quantity  of  snow, 
the  remains  of  an  avalanche  of  conside* 
rable  size.    This  we  crossed,  and  then 
climbed,  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  a  hill  formed  of  the  debris  brought 
down  by  the  waters  from  above.    We 
now  arrived  at  the  lower  part  of  the  gla- 
cier.   It  was  covered  in  great  measure 
with  snow,  and  formed  a  gently  inclined 
plane.     At  the  side  were  some  traces  of 
a  moraine — as  the  mass  of  stones  which 
the  glacier,  in  its  progress,  brings  down 
from  the  summit  of  the    mountains,  is 
called.    The  last  occasion  on  which  the 
glacier  had  been  crossed  was  early  in  the 
year.     A    considerable  change  had,  in 
the  meanwhile,  taken  place.    The  slo- 
ping nature  of  the  ground  beneath  it  bad 
had  its  usual  effect  upon  the  ice.    In  its 
advance  it  had  cracked,  by  reason  of  its 
own  weight,  and  lar^e  impassable  chasms 
had  formed.     Small   streams    of   water 
were  running  through  some  of  them.  By 
keeping,  however,  the  line  of  our  route, 
and  following  the  chinks  to  their  head, 
we  evaded  those  of  greatest  size.    All 
this  time  the  fog  had  been  closing  b, 
thicker  and  thicker,  and  we  now  held  a 
council   to  decide    on  •our  future  plan. 
There  were  two  ways  of  reaching  the 
summit  of  the  glacier :  the  one,  by  fol- 
lowing its  course,  and  passing  under  the 
Gletcher  mountain,  would  have  taken  us 
by  a  sweep  into  the  great  plain  of  snow 
at  the  top  ;   the  other,  by  climbing  the 
crags  which  skirt  it,  and  cutting  off  the 
angle  would  lead  us  to  the  same  spot. 
The  density  of  the  fog,  and  the  delay  we 
had  made  at  startin^%  seemed  to  require 
us  to  hasten  our  expedition.     Having, 
therefore,  sent  on  one  of  our  party  to  re- 
connoitre, and  finding  that  there  were  no 
streams,  it  was  finally  determined  to  pro- 
ceed, by  this,  the  more  rapid,  hut  more 
dnngerons  way,  and  to  climb  the  preci- 
pice, called  by  the  chamois- hunters,  "the 
step  of  the  Tchingel." 

Leaving  the  glacier,  for  some  time  we 
mounted  an  acclivity  formed  by  a  down- 
fall of  shale  and  mud.  It  was  so  steep, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  continue  the  as- 
cent without  ceasing,  in  order  to  prevent 
ourselves  from  sliding  backwards.    By 
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^hiBj  we  arrived  at  a  place  where  Hanni- 
bal's expedient  of  destroying  the   rock 
with  vinegar  seemed  necessary  to  be  put 
into  execution.     The  Tchingel    Schrit, 
which  now  lay  before  qs,  was  apparent- 
ly as  impassable  as  any  rock  that  reality 
or  fiction  could  conjure  up.     It  is  a  pre- 
cipice   altogether     perpendicular:    and 
along  the  top  of  it  runs  a  narrow  ledge, 
in  face  of  tne   upper   precipice,  where 
there  is  bare  room  for  the  footing  of  one 
person  at  a  time.     Below  lay  the  preci- 
pitous hill  of  shale,  on  which  we  could  on- 
ly stand  with  the  assistance  of  our  al- 
penstocks.    To   attempt   to   descend  it 
again,  would  have  been  to  court  a  diffi- 
cully  much  greater  than  we  had  already 
found  in  its  ascent,  on  account  of  the 
softness  of  the  material,  which  gave  no 
hold  to  the  footing.     We  saw,  therefore, 
that  our  only  way  lay  over  the  rock  be- 
fore us,  there  being  no  room  for  hesita- 
tion, had    we   for   a    moment  doubted. 
Our  position  was,  in  fact,  one  of  consside* 
Table    danger.     The    hill  on  which  we 
stood  bad  gradually  grown  narrower  in 
the  ascent,  after  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
till,  at  the  top,  it  was  only  a  few  yards 
wide.     Thus  if,  in  climbing  the  precipice 
before  us,  we  should  slip,  our  fall  would 
not  be  immediately    upon  the  hill,  but 
inio  the  depth  below,  which  continued 
one  immense  chasm  of  many  hundred 
feet.     From  the  face  of  the  rock,  here 
and  there  pieces  of  stone  jutted  out ;  of 
these,  some  were  only  a  few  inches  in 
size,  affording  a  very  precarious  footinsc. 
One  or  two  were  of  more  considerable 
dimensions-      In  stepping  upon   one  of 
the  latter,  the  youngest  guide,  perceiving 
that  it  trembled  under  hiui,  struck  it  a 
few    times    with    his    foot.     It    shook, 
cracked,  and  gave  way.     It  fell  into  the 
abyss  below,  rattling  and  (echoing  when- 
ever it  struck  against  the  side  of   the 
rock,  till  the  noise  it  made  was  lost  in 
distance  long  before  it  reached  the  bot- 
tom.    We  looked  in  each  other's  faces, 
I  believe,  for  an  instant,  and  lead  in  every 
countenance  the  expression  of  our  own 
feelings.     If  another  stone  gave  way,  or 
if  we  missed  our  footing  on  the  ledges, 
now  rendered  slippery  by  the  moisture, 
or  should  the  apprehension  of  the  dizzy 
height  unman  us  for  an  instant,  we  had 
already    had  evidence  of  the  road    we 
must  follow. 

We  therefore  proceeded   with   great 
care,  but  more  alacrity,  and  soon  after 


gained  a  greensward.    A  few  sprigs  of 
"  forget-me-not"  had  found  their  way  to 
this  spot,  and  were  growing,  in  spite  of 
the  cold  and  their  proximity  to  heaven. 
We  gathered  somd  of  the  flowers,  as  we 
had  a  sort  of  right  to  them.    They  seem- 
ed hardly  born   to  bloom  for  any  one 
else,  and  were  wasting  their  fragrance  on 
the  desert  air.     We  did  not  long  experi- 
ence the  easy  travelling  afforded  by  the 
turf.     It  soon  ceased  ;  and,  after  climb- 
ing   over    alternate    beds  of  shale  and 
rough  rocks,  we  found  ourselves  on  the 
snowy  remains  of  another  avalanche.     It 
was  steep  and  slippery,  so  that  we  had 
the  uttermost  difficulty  in  keeping  our 
footing.     Indeed,  one  of  my  friends  and 
myself  fell ;  but,  with  the    never-faillnff 
assistance  of  the  alpenstock,  we  stayed 
our  downward  slide  after  we  had  receded 
about  ten  yards.     For  about  an  hour  we 
continued  this  ascent,  till  on  a  sudden 
we  turned  into  a  plain  of  snow,  one  daz- 
zling sheet  of  white.     We  now  found 
that,  had  the  fog  continued,  we  should 
not  have  been  able  to  cross  this  immense 
tract ;  and  that,  however  dangerous  our 
return  might  be,  we  should  only  have 
had  the  alternative  of  attempting  it,  or  of 
losing  our  way  in  boundless  wastes  of 
snow,    more    than  -  nine   thousand    feet 
above  the  living  world.    But  the  fog  had 
nearly  disappeaied.     The  prospecr  was 
one  of  the  greatest  sublimity.     In  front 
of  us   lay  an    apparently  immeasurable 
tract  of  snow,  on  which,  as  yet,  there  was. 
the  print  of  no  footstep.     On  the  right, 
the  huge  Aiguilles  of  the  Blumlis  Alp 
rose  with  bare  crags,  too  steep  to  retain 
any  snow  on  their  sides ;  on  the  left,  the 
more  slopin*;  parts  of  the  same  moun- 
tain were  clad  entirely  in  white.     Be- 
hind were  the  height  of  the  Gletcher, 
and  summit  of  theJungfrau  i  below  were 
the  clouds. 

As  we  stood  for  a  few  seconds,  im- 
pressed with  a  feeling  of  the  loneliness 
of  the  place,  where  we  seemed  to  have 
reached  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  and 
were  cut  off  from  existence  by  the  mists 
which  lay  between  us  and  the  world,  we 
were  reminded  that  even  here  the  Crea- 
tor has  prepared  an  inhabitant  to  enjoy 
the  work  of  his  hands.  Startled  by  the  ^ 
unwonted  trespass  on  their  hauntSi  a  herd 
of  chamois,  fourteen  in  number,  darted 
up  from  a  hollow  close  to  us,  and  began 
to  ascend  the  Aiguilles  of  the  Blumlis. 
To  he  concluded. 
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THE    SYRIAN   GOAT- 


S  Dr.  Ruaiflll  observed  two  sorts  ofgoatd 
S  about  Aleppo,  one  that  difieW  little 
I  from  tbe  common  sort  in  Britain,  the 
i  other  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its 
i  ears.  The  ear*  are  often  a  Toot  long, 
\  and  broad  in  proportion.  The^  were 
?  kept  chiefly  for  milk,  of  whiuh  they 
>  yielded  no  inconsiderable  quantity. 
/  "Thepresent  race  of  goats  in  the  vicin- 
^  ity  of  Jerusalem,"  says  Calmct,  "are,  it 
',   aeems,  of  the  broad-eared  species,  as  I 

<  have  been  assured  by  a  gentleman  who 
i  visited  the  Holy  Land.     Ho  was  struck 

<  with  thA  difierence  between  the  goats 
\  there,  and  those  that  he  saw  in  the  coun- 

I  tries  not  far  distant  from  Jerusalem. 
'  They  ore  black  and  white,  and  some 
I  grey,  with  remarkably  long  ears,  rather 
)  larger  and  longer-legged  than  the  Welsh 
I  goats. 

"  This  kind  of  animals  in  some  neigh- 
I  boring  places,"  continues  Calmet,  "dif- 
'  fered  greatly  from  the  above  description  : 
'  those  of  Balbec  in  particular.  It  would 
'  seem  that  they  were  of  the  same  long- 
red  kind  that  were  kept  anciently  in 
;  Judea,  from  the  words  of  the  prophet : 
^  "As  the    shepherd    taketh    out  of  the 

<  month  of  the  lion  two  legs,  or  a  piece  of 

<  on  ear,  bo  shall  tbe  children  of  Israel  be 
i  taken  out,  that  dwell  in  Samaria  and  in 
i  Damascus." — Amos  ill.  12.  It  wodtd 
i  have  been  bardly  natural  to  have  aup- 
)  posed  a  shepherd  would  exert  himself  to 


make  a  lion  quit  a  piece  only  of  an  a 
of  a  common  goat." 

That  very  interesting  work,  tbe  Nir-  J 
rative  of  a  niisttion  of  enqoiry  to 
Jews,  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  c 
tains  several  notices  of  the  flocks  of  I^  { 
estine.  In  speaking  of  Askelon,  the  > 
joornal  says:  "Many  large  flocks  of  ( 
sheeps  and  goats  were  coming  into  tbe  | 
village,  and  we  followed  tbe  footstepi  of  l 
the  flocks,"  in  order  too  see  where  tbey  I 
were  lodged  at  night.  We  foand  tbe  ( 
dwellings  to  be  merely  cottages  of  mod,  ) 
with  a  door,  and  sometimes  also  a  win-  ' 
dow,  into  a  coart>yard.  In  this  yard  tbs  | 
flocks  were  lying  down,  while  ths  villa-  < 
gers  were  spreading  their  mats,  to  leit  j 
within.  We  could  not  look  open  their  i 
"  folds  for  flocks,"  in  the  very  region  an-  < 
ciently  called  the  sea  coast,  withoat  ei-  I 
pressing  to  one  another  our  admiration,  I 
at  the  manner  in  which  Qod  had  broagbt  ) 
about  tbe  fulfilment  of  ihe  prophesy:  ) 
"The  sea-coast  thall  be  dwellings  and  | 
cottages  for  shepherds,  and  folds  for  j 
flocks." — Zephaniah  ii.  5.  J 

Oscar  Lafayette,  son  of  George  Wish-  < 
ington  Lafayette,  and  grandson  of  the  ( 
General,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  | 
the  French  House  of  Deputies.  Six  , 
members  of  the  Lafayette  connpcuoB  } 
have  now  seats  in  the  French  Chamber.  ( 
[Sekrted.      ', 

-♦ 
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MONTEZUMA. 
Tbs  head  of  this  prince,  the  first  (lis> 


,  tiDgaiBhedviclim  ofEnropeBn  Ireacherjr 
I  and  barbarity  in  AtUerJca,  might  cUim 
[  the  chief  place  in  a  hisiorical  gallery  of 
I  busts  or  portraits,  desigDed  to  preaeire 
salatary  lessons  for  future  conquerors, 
r  to  Vttp  ns,  and  our  children  on  our 
I  gnard,  against  temptations  to  oppress  the 
l  weak  and  defenceless. 

Few  pages  of  history  more  abound  in 
I  painful  evidences  of  the  tyrannical  cha- 
J  racter  of  man,  than  those  which  record 
'  the  fall  of  Mexico.     Attempts  have  often 

>  been  made,  and  have  lately  been  rcnew- 

>  ed  in  our  own  land,  to  cast  a  false  glare 
,  upon  the  arms  of  Cortes;  but  they  are 
,  loo  deeply  rusted  with  the  blood  of  mnr- 
J  dered  men,  woman  and  children,  ever 
I  to  have  any  true  lustre  for  eyes  like 
1  ours.     We  have  beretofore  given  a  brief 

>  ontline  of  his  life,  in  the  language  of  an 
)  obliging  young  correspondent,  (See  No. 
I  22),  and  do  not  intend  here  lo  repeat. 
,  We  shall  however  add  a  short  deocrip- 
I  tion  of  some  of  the  scenes  connected 
I  with  the  closing    part  of  the  career  of 

'  that  interesting  man  whose  bead  we  have  - 
I  given    above,  the    generous    and  manly 
,  Montexnma,  and  some  extracts  describ- 
ing the  fall  of  the  Capital. 


Montezuma  was    on    the    throne    of  ! 
Mexico,  as   hereditary   monarch,   when   ! 
Cortes  approached  his  capital ;  with  all   J 
the    immense    advantages  of   Europeai 
arms  and  discipline,  under  the  stimulus 
of  an   insatiable  ambition,  unrestrained 
by  every  principle  of  humanity,  with  no 
way  of  escape  in  case  of  failure,  and  with 
the  pretext  of  extending  the  Christianity    . 
in  a  new  world.     Using  by  turns  promi-    ! 
•es,    pretences,  threats   and    chicanery, 
friendship  and  barbarity,  as  circumstaO'    ] 
ces  changed.     Cortes  having  made  his 
way  lo  the  most  splendid  city  of  Ameri- 
ca, WHS  received  by  the  unhappy  king, 
at  the  head  of  his  princes  and   nobles, 
and  admitted  without  precaution.     With 
atrocious  and  contemptible  treachery  he    ! 
repaid  that  noble  confidence  by  seizing   ] 
the  monarch  by  sorprise,  in  his  own  pal-    | 
ace,  keeping  him  a  prisoner,  and  forcing   \ 
him  to  apprar  to  bis  subjects  ss  approv-    ] 
ing  all  that  iho  invader  chose  to  dictate.    ' 
Under  the  pretext  that  the  monarch  had    • 
excited  a  conspiracy,  for  his  liberslion,    i 
he  put  him  in  chains,  and  treated  him    i 
with  indignity.    Finally,  af^er  six  months    | 
he  brought  him  forth  to  quell  a  tumult    | 
of  the  people,  when,  being  wounded  by    | 
an  arrow  and  two  stones,  he  soon  closed 
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his  unhappy  life,  rejecting  erery  ofier  to 
embrace  the  counterfeit  Christianity 
which  was  ofiered  to  him.  This  was  in 
the  year  1620. 

Montezuma  left  two  sons  and  three 
daughters,  who  afterwards  professed  the 
religion  of  their  conquerors,  and  receiv- 
ed some  of  those  favors  which  the  Span- 
iards could  well  afford  to  show  those 
whom  they  had  robbed  of  so  much.  The 
elder  son  was  made  a  Count  of  Spain,  by 
Charles  V.  and  his  posterity  are  still 
known.  A  Senor  Montezuma  was  a  re- 
presentative  in  the  Mexican  Congress, 
several  years  ago.  He  bore  marked 
traits  of  the  Indian  in  his  personal  ap- 
pearance. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  extracts  we 
promised.  The  following  sketch  is 
from  a  British  review  of  Prescott's  Con- 
quest of  Mexico. 

*'*'  The  whole  country,  from  the  sierra 
of  Mexico  eastward,  was  overrun  by  the 
Spanish  arms.  In  the  meantime,  the  ar- 
my received  a  considerable  force  of  re- 
cruits with  a  supply  of  arms,  artillery, 
and  ammunition,  from  some  ship  which 
chanced  to  touch  at  Vera  Cruz ;  and 
Cortes  now  thought  himself  strong 
enough  to  recommence  his  unparalleled 
enterprise.  He  passed  sometime  at  Te- 
peaca.  using  every  means  to  confirm 
and  conciliate  his  new  allies ;  and  then 
returned  in  triumph  to  Tlascala,  to  pre- 
pare for  a  second  invasion  of  the  valley 
of  Mexico.  On  the  28th  of  December, 
the  conqueror  took  his  £nal  departure 
from  Tlascala.  His  army  consisted  of 
600  Spanish  soldiers,  with  nine  cannon, 
and  about  forty  horses ;  and  of  a  very 
large  body  of  Indians,  comprising  the 
flower  of  the  Tlascalan,  Cholulan,  and 
Tepeacan  warriors.  Thus  provided  he 
traversed  the  sierra,  descended  unoppos- 
ed into  the  valley,  and,  on  New  Year's 
Eve,  fix^d  his  headquarters  in  the  royal 
city  of  Tezcuco,  whose  King  and  citizens 
deserted  their  dwellings  at  the  approach 
of  the  invaders. 

**  Cuitlahua,  the  brother  and  succeessor 
of  Montezuma,  had  died  suddenly  during 
the  operations  in  Tepeaca  and  the  neigh- 
boring provinces;  and  their  nephew 
Guatemozin — a  youth  already  eminent 
for  courage,  ability,  and  a  deadly  hatred 


of  the  Spaniards — was  now  Emperor  of 
Mexico.  After  vainly  attempting  to 
move  the  resolute  spirit  of  his  new  op- 
ponent by  threats  and  promises.  Cortex, 
about  a  week  from  his  arrival  in  Tezocco, 
commenced  hostilities  by  marching  npon 
the  neighboring  city  of  Iztapalapan.  He 
defeated  the  Aztec  garrison,  stormed  the 
place,  and  destroyed  a  considerable  part 
of  it.  But  he  was  near  paying  a  heavy 
price  for  his  victory  ;  for  the  retreating 
Indians  broke  up  the  dikes  which  pro- 
tected the  streets  from  the  waters  of  the 

I     lake,  and  it  was  with  considerable  diffi< 
culty  that  the  army  extricated  themselves 

<  from  the  flood.  The  General's  next  step 
was  to  send  a  detachment  under  Sando- 
val to  occupy  Chalco,  a  town  upon  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  whose  inhabitants  had  intimated 
their  desire  to  shake  off  the  Aztec  yoke. 
The  Spaniards  were  again  victorioat; 
they"*  repulsed  the  Aztecs,  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  town,  and  returned  in  safety 
to  Tezeueo.  In  the  meantime,  Cortes 
himself  was  diligently  employed  in  re* 
conciling  the  feuds  of  his  Indian  allies, 
and  in  preparing  for  a  reconnoitering 
expedition  to  Tacuba. 

^*  Early  in  the  spring,  accordingly,  the 
army  left  Tezeueo,  marched  round  the 
north  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  storminff  an  insular  town  nam^ 
ed  Xaltocan,  which  lay  in  the  northerQ 
extremity  of  the  lakes.  They  then  turn- 
ed to  the  southward,  by  the  same  route 
which  80  many  of  them  had  traversed  in 
disorder  and  despair  after  the  battle  upon 
the  causeway  i  reduced  several  towns  of 
inferior  consequence ;  and  finally,  after 
a  severe  battle  and  a  complete  victory, 
entered  Tacuba.  Here  ihey  remained 
for  six  days — in  sight  of  the  capital,  and 
engaged  in  constant  skirmishes  with  its 
defenders — and  then  returned  to  Tezco- 
CO  by  the  way  they  left  it,  administering 
upon  their  march  a  bloody  repulse  to  an 
Aztec  detachment  which  endeavored  to 
harass  their  rear. 

*'  Another  expedition  to  the  relief  of 
Chalco,  commanded  as  before,  by  Sando- 
val, was  still  more  completely  success- 
ful than  the  fornncr. 

"Cortes,  on  his  return  to  Tezcuco, 
found  everything  prepared  for  the  siege 
of  Mexico.  He  had  a  force  of  sine  has- 
dred  Spanish  soldiers,  eighty-seven  of 
whom  were  horsemen,  and  a  hundred 
and  eighteen  musketeers ;   and  he  pos- 
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sessed  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon.  He 
had,  moreover,  procured  the  construe* 
tion  of  twelve  brigantines,  or  small  sail- 
ing craft,  which  had  been  built  at  Tlas* 
ciua  under  the  direction  or  a  skilful  ar- 
chitect named  Lopez,  taken  to  pieces, 
and  transported  across  the  mountains  by 
a  body  of  Indian  tamanes — a  thing,  said 
Cortes  —  marvellous  to  see  or  hear  of. 
These  vessels  were  by  this  completely 
put  together  and  rigged,  and  they  were 
launched,  as  soon  as  the  General  had  in- 

9»ected  them,  amid  universal  exultation, 
he  largest  among  them  was  probably 
scarcely  larger  than  a  modem  revenue* 
cutter,  for  we  find  that  the  crews  neces- 
sary to  work  them  averaged  only  a  dozen 
hands  each.  But  to  the  ignorant  Indians 
the  flotilla  of  Malintzin  no  doubt  seemed 
composed  of  so  many  floating  castles. 

These  preparations  were,  however,  in- 
terrupted by  a  strange  and  dismal  event. 
The  Tlascalan  prince  Xicotencatl,  whom 
the  Spaniards  had  long  found  a  surly  and 
reluctant  ally,  could  no  longer  endure  to 
assist  in  an  enterprise  so  likely  to  make 
the  hated  strangers  supreme  throughout 
Anahuac.  He  abruptly  left  Tezcuco. 
and  scornfully  rejected  every  commana 
and  solicitation  to  return.  The  moment 
was  thought  to  require  prompt  and  se- 
vere measures,  and  Cortes  was  not  a  man 
to  lose  his  authority  for  want  of  them. 
The  unfortunate  Cacique  was  seized  at 
Tlascala,  sent  under  arrest  to  the  camp, 
tried,  condemned,  and  publicly  executed 
as  a  traitor. 

*^  At  length  on  the  10th  of  May,  two 
divisions — each  consisting  of  two  hun- 
dred Spaniards,- and  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  Indian  warriors,  and  com- 
manded, the  one  by  Alvarado,  and  the 
other  by  a  distinguished  Cavalier  named 
Christ  oval  de  Olid — left  Tezcuco  for  the 
environs  of  Mexico.  The  two  Captains 
performed  the  circuit  of  the  nortliern  end 
of  the  lakes  without  opposition,  and  es- 
tablished themselves  at  their  appointed 
posts  before  the  capital — Alvarado  in 
Tacuba,  and  Olid  in  Cojohuacan.  San^ 
doval  was  then  dispatched  with  a  similar 
force  to  Iztapalapan,  of  which  place  he 
gained  possession  after  some  resistance ; 
— thus  making  the  Spaniards  masters  of 
three  out  of  the  four  great  avenues  lead- 
ing from  the  mainland  into  the  city. 
Lastly,  Cortes  took  command  of  the  flo- 
tilla, in  which  were  embarked  three  hnn* 
dred  men,  one  half  of  whom  were  to 


serve  as  mariners.  He  sailed  across  the 
lake,  dispersed  or  destroyed  with  ease 
some  hundred  of  the  Aztec  canoes,  and 
appeared  ia  triumph  off  Mexico.  He 
then  anchored  at  the  fort  of  Xoloc,  land- 
ed part  of  his  men,  and  easily  dislodged 
the  garrison.  Sandoval  was  then  order- 
ed  to  march  round  the  lake,  and  occupy 
the  town  of  Tepejacac,  which  command- 
ed the  great  northern  causeway.  And 
thus  the  blockade  of  the  devoted  capital, 
both  by  land  and  by  water,  was  finally 
completed. 

^' After  some  days  employed  in  skir- 
mishing, and  in  strengthening  the  posi- 
tions of  his  army,  Cortes  commanded  a 
general  assault  He  himself,  i^vith  his 
own  division  and  that  of  Olid,  pushed  for- 
ward from  Xoloc  ;  forced  his  way 
through  all  the  defences  of  the  town ; 
stormed  the  great  Temple  of  Huitzilo- 
pochli,  and  made  &[Ood  his  retreat,  though 
not  without  peril  and  difliculty,  to  his 
quarters.  At  the  same  time,  &indoval 
and  Alvarado  advanced  along  the  cause- 
ways of  'i'acuba  and  Tepejacac,  and  en- 
gaged the  Aztecs  in  the  suburbs,  but  did 
not  enter  the  gates  of  the  city.  Several 
attacks  were  afterwards  made  in  the  same 
manner,  by  which  much  damage  was 
done  to  the  capital ;  and  ihe  palaces  of 
AxayacatI  and  Montezuma  were  burned 
to  the  ground.  But  these  destructive 
incursions — though  they  clearly  proved 
that  no  part  of  the  city  was  secured  from 
immediate  siorm — did  not  seem  to  shake 
the  constancy  of  the  besieged  ;  and  Cor- 
tes was  induced,  by  the  impatience  of 
his  followers,  to  make  another  grand  at- 
tempt at  carrying  the  city  by  assault. 

"  Early  upon  the  appointed  morning, 
the  main  body  of  the  army  advanced  in 
three  divisions  from  Xoloc ;  while  Alva- 
rado and  Sandoval,  uniting  their  forces 
at  Tacuba,  marched  along  the  western 
causeway  to  its  support.  They  all  pene- 
trated the  city  with  less  resistance  than 
before — with  so  little,  indeed,  that  their 
sagacious  leader  soon  suspected  a  strata- 
gem. His  anxiety  was  increased  by  the 
alarming  discovery,  that  the  Cavaliers 
who  commanded  bis.  vanguard  had  neg- 
lected, in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit,  to  fill 
up  a  large  ditch  or  canal  which  intersect- 
ed the  street;  and  that,  consequently, 
their  retreat,  if  hard  pressed  by  the  ene- 
my, would  be  exceedingly  difficult  if  not 
hazardous." 

(To  he  Concluded.) 
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Charade. 

My  First  spran^if  up  in  aDcient  time. 
To  light  up  the  hails  of  an  orient  clime. 
It  coursed  through  space  as  a  loAy  tower 
Borne  on  by  the  bands  of  an  unseen  power. 
It  shone  in  the  darkling  halls  of  nigbt. 
And  woke  up   the  spell  of   the  dreamless 

light 
That  slept  in  the  gulf  of  this  boundless  space, 
When   lime    was    chill'd    in  its  deathlike 

embrace. 

My  Next  strayM  down  from  its  fearful  height, 
Borne  down  from  its  sphere  by  the  wings  of 

night. 
It  sports  in  the  midst  of  water  fair, 
And  plays  in  the  gaze  of  the  ambient  air. 
And  oft  when  breezes'  mournful  sighs 
Come  down  from  the  field    of  the  azure 

skies. 
It  then  deseris  the  sky's  blue  doqie, 
^  And  rears  in  the  ocean  its  pathless  home. 


My  Whole  comes  down  with  a  balmy  wing 
To  rouse  up  the  fair  but  sleeping  spring; 
And  oft  bath  it  pierced  the  crimson  vest 
That  clings  to  the  shroud  on  the  huntsman's 

breast. 
It  calls  the  seas  from  a  deep  repose, 
While  the  wild  bleak  winds  on  its  bosom 

close. 
And  oft  hath  it  come  to  the  cheering  gloom 
And  rouse  up  tht  buds  from  a  wintry  tomb. 

I  True  Sun. 


China. 


An  Account  of  the  Province  and  City  of 
Canton  ;  By  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Happer. 

The  province  Kwangtung,  commonly 
called  Cnnton,  is  sitimted  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Chinese  empire.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  east  by  Fu-keen  province, 
on  the  north  by  Keang-se  and  Hoo-nau, 
on  the  north- west  by  Keang-se,  whilst 
its  whole  southern  boundary  is  washed 
by  the  ocean.  It  lies  between  107  deg. 
and  30  mins.  and  1 17  deg.  east  longitude, 
and  20  deg,  10  mins.  and  25  deg.  30  mins. 
north  latitude,  extending  more  than  660 
miles  east  and  west,  and  nearly  400  north 
and  south,  embracing  an  urea  of  79,456 
square  miles ;  and  it  has  a  population  of 
19, 174',030,  according  to  the,  census  of 
1812.  Canton  Province  thus  has  a  terri- 
tory n)uch  larger  than  the  Slate  of  Mis- 
souri, the  largest  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  population  at  the  present  time 
equal,  if  not  greater,  than  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States. 

Its  surface  is  diversified  with  moun- 
tains and  hills,  whilst  it  has  a  large  ex- 
tent of  arable  land,  all  of  which  is  in  a 


•^' 


high  state  of  cultivation.  All  parts  of  it 
are  well  watered  by  various  streams,  and 
it  possesses  great  facilities  for  inland 
communication  as  well  as  for  external 
commerce.  Its  principal  and  largest 
river  is  that  which  afibrds  access  to  Can- 
ton City,  and  hence  commonly  called 
Canton  River.  It  is  formed  by  the  jnnc- 
tion  of  three  large  rivers,  called  on  Chi- 
nese maps,  from  the  direction  whence 
they  flow,  the  East,  West,  and  North 
Rivers. 

From  the  city  to  the  ocean  these  riv-  > 
ers  are  divided  into  an  almost  innumera-  ( 
hie  numher  of  channels,  all  having  corn-  \ 
munication  with  each  other,  so  that  the  \ 
land  is  cut  up  into  a  great  many  small  | 
islands,  and  forms  almost  a  labyrinth  of  ( 
streaaas  and  islands  ;  and  it  is  here  prin-  { 
cipally  that  the  pirates,  which  have  been 
numerous  here  since  the  first  visit  of  the 
Portuguese  in  the  16th  centnry,  have 
rendezvoused.  Most  of  the  other  streams 
flow  into  the  sea,  and  are  of  various  sizes, 
some  of  them  heing  navigahle  for  a  short 
distance  for  large  vessels. 

As  to  the  populousness  of  this  prov- 
ince there  can  be  no  douht,  as  every  part 
of  the  territory,  the  valleys  and  the 
streams,  teem  with  people. — The  cities  ^ 
are  numerous  and  some  very  large. 
Fat-shou,  some  12  miles  west  of  Canton, 
is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  cities 
in  the  empire — heing  numbered  as  one  I 
of  the  four  principal  manufacturing  , 
towns,  and  having  a  population  of  300,-  ^ 
000  or  more.  All  the  capital  cities  of  < 
the  departments  are  large ; — that  of  Shui-  ^ 
king  department  situated  on  the  West  < 
River,  some  40  or  50  miles  west  of  Can-  ) 
ton.  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  built  j 
cities  in  this  part  of  the  empire,  and  some  \ 
of  those  situated  along  the  coast  are  s 
large,  and  were  formerly  the  seats  of  for-  ) 
eign  commerce,  but  have  heen  nearly  S 
supplanted  by  the  trade  all  centering  at  ( 
Canton.  And  the  villages  and  towns  ) 
containing  from  5,000  to  30,000,  are  lit-  ( 
erally  almost  innumerahle,  spread  all  \ 
over  the  face  of  the  country.  ) 

The  Canton  province  is  divided  mio  ,^ 
fifteen  departments :  viz.,  nine  foo,  two  ) 
ting  of  the  independent  class,  and  four  { 
chow  of  the  same  class:  and  these  de-  ^ 
partments  are  sub-divided  into  ninety-  ( 
four  districts,  viz :  eighty-five  been,  | 
freven  subsidiary  chow,  and  two  subsidi-  ( 
ary  ting.  The  number  of  townships  wc  ^ 
are  not  able  to  give.  ^ 
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There  is  a  magistrate  to  each  depart- 
ment, who  has  two  assistants  of  different 
ranks. — Each  district  has  its  magistrate 
with  his  two  assistants,  and  beside  these 
regular  assistants,  where  there  are  im- 
portant cities  in  a  department  or  district, 
there  is  a  special  assistant  magistrate  for 
each  city.  There  are  mas^istrates  to 
each  township,  and  each  viUage  has  its 
head  man,  who  is  selected  by  the  vilia- 
gers. 

The  city  of  Canton  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  particularly  described,  inasmuch 
as  foreigners  have  no  access  to  the  other 
cities  of  the  Province.  It  is  situated  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  River,  about  sixty 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  mouth  of  this 
river  is  called  by  the  Chinese,  the  Ti- 
gers door,  fu-mun  ;  in  Portuguese,  Bocca 
Tigris,  and  by  the  English,  Bogue. 
There  are  forts  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
and  on  an  island  in  the  channel  of  the 
stream.  And  they  consider  this  as  the 
entrance  to  their  inner  waters.  The 
course  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to 
the  citv  is  north  west.  The  scenery 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  is  pleasing, 
and  in  some  places  it  is  beautiful.  Its 
general  aspect  is  of  low  level  rice  fields, 
but  covered  with  verdure,  and  here  and 
there  in  the  distance  you  descry  a  hill 
rearing  its  head  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  the  scene.  There  are  several  very 
handsome  nine-storied  Pagodas  on  the 
sides  of  the  river. — These  structures  are 
connected  with  what  may  be  de- 
nominated '^  the  superstition  of  the  ele- 
ments," or  the  influence  of  the  winds  and 
rains  to^  produce  health  and  plenty,  and 
they  are  erected  to  propitiate  these  influ- 
ences to  be  favorable.  The  anchorage 
for  foreign  vessels  is  at  Whampoa,  some 
twelve  miles  below  the  city.  The  great 
object  of  interest  to  every  visitor,  is  the 
city  itself. 

No  high  towering  steeples  or  magnifi- 
cent spectacles  of  architecture  ^reet  his 
eyes ;  but  the  most  prominent  objects  he 
sees  are  small  bamboo  thatched  look  out 
stations  erected  high  over  the  tops  of  the 
houses  on  bamboo  poles,  and  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  low  dirty  looking  houses, 
and  on  the  river  every  variety  and  an  in- 
numerable number  of  boats.  Many 
strange  and  unusual  objects  and  modes 
J  of  lii[e,  are  brought  within  his  observa- 
>  tion  as  he  is  passing  along  amongst  the 
I  crowd  of  boats  that  cover  the  surface  of 
I  the  river.    He  first  notices  many  large 
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Chinese  trading  vessels  called  junks, 
which,  though  built  contrary  to  all  prin- 
ciples of  naval  architecture,  and  varying 
from  600  to  1200  tons  burthen,  yet  carry 
trade  to  and  from  all  the  ports  on  the  ex- 
tended east  coast  as  far  as  Tat-sing,  the 
port  of  Peking,  and  to  all  the  ports  of  the 
neighboring  kingdoms,  to  the  south-west, 
and  all  the  East  Indian  Archipelago. 

His  attention  being  arrested  by  a 
splashing  of  oars,  he  beholds  next  a  large 
vessel  gliding  past  with  great  rapidity, 
being  impelled  by  eighty  or  a  hundred 
rowers.  These  are  used  for  the  smug- 
gling of  opium.  And  soon  the  small 
Tan-kfl  boat,  the  ny  flower  boat,  the 
ferry  boats,  crowd  upon  his  attention ; 
but  he  is  confused  by  all  this  multitude 
of  strange  things,  and  feels  relieved 
when,  after  ascendincr  the  river  past  all 
the  native  city,  he  beholds  waving  in 
graceful  folds  from  an  elevated  flag- staff*, 
in  front  of  the  buildings  appropriated  to 
the  residence  of  foreigners,  the  flag  of 
his  native  country.  1  nese  are  situated 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  short  distance 
from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  city 
walls,  in  lat.  23  deg.  7  min.  10  sec. 
north,  and  in  long.  ]  13  deg.  14  min.  30 
sec.  east  of  Greenwich,  2  deg.  30  min. 
west  of  Peking.  They  are  commonly 
called  the  thirteen  factories,  from  the 
number  of  streets  running  between  them. 
They  are  generally  built  of  granite  or 
brick,  and  two  stories  high.  They  front 
on  the  river,  with  a  street  running  in 
front  of  them  east  and  west ;  and  from 
this  street  small  streets  run  back  north 
and  south.  There  are  thirteen  of  these 
north  and  south  streets;  and  the  houses 
are  built  on  each  side  of  them,  having 
entrance  from  them  ;  and  the  number  of 
houses  on  each  street  varif^s.wiih  the 
size  of  the  buildings.  From  this  it  will 
be  s^en,  that  only  twenty -six  houses 
front  to  the  river,  while  all  the  others 
are  built  back  of  them  on  these  narrow 
streets.  The  front  ones  are,  of  course, 
the  most  desirable  residences,  whilst  the 
others  are  cut  ofl!*frora  much  of  the  river 
breeze,  and  are  very  hot  in  summer.  At 
present  those  houses  are  crowded  to  ex- 
cess by  the  influx  of  foreigners  from  the 
increased  facilities  of  trade ;  and  there 
have  been  some  new  houses  erected  for 
rent  to  foreigners.  The  English  consu- 
late, also,  and  a  square  of  buildings  th  t 
were  burnt  in  October,  1843,  are  rebuild- 
ing in  very  elegant  style.     Many  of  t)ie 
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baildings  have  a  small  terrace  on  the  top 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  evening  air.     Since 
the  building  of  these  houses  first,  a  con- 
siderable plot  of  ground  has  been  gained 
from  the  river  in  front  of  them,  and  a 
great  part  of  it  has  been  inclosed  in  two 
lots  of  unequal  size  and  used  as  public 
squares,  and  are  called  ihe  American  and 
English  squares.    The  American  is  tlie 
^  larger ;  and  from  a  tall    stafl  near  the 
centre,  the  American  flag  proudly  waves. 
Owing  10  the  crowded  state  of  the  streets, 
these  are  the  only  places  where  foreign- 
ers (especially  ladies)  can  enjoy  any  re- 
creation   in    walking;  and   the    general 
mode  of  recreation  is  a  row  or  sail  on 
the  river.     The  scenery  around  Contoa 
is  varied  and  beautiful,  everywhere  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  high  cultiva- 
tion, while  to  the  north  and  east  th^re  is 
voriety  from  the  mountains  and   hills  io 
view,  and  on  the  south  is  spread  out  the 
river  with  its  vast  and  crowded  popula- 
tion. 

Canton  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of 
the  empire,  and  is  now  one  of  the  largest, 
most  populous,  wealthy,  and  of  the  great- 
est  commercial  importance.     The  part  of 
the    city    enclosed  by  a  wall  is  nearly 
square,  and  embraces  perhaps  half  of  the 
population.     This  city,  within  the  walls, 
is  again  divided  into  two  P&rts  by  a  wall 
running  east  and  west.     The  northern  is 
called  the  old  ciiy,  and  is  much  larger 
than  the  southern  or  new  city,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  Tartars,  and  not  so  well 
built  as  the  new.     On  the  south  the  walls 
run  nearly  parallel  with  the  river,  which 
runs  here,  east  and  west,  and  about  fif- 
teen or  twenty  rods  distant  from  it.  The 
walls  are  built  partly  of  stone  and  partly 
of  brick  i  they  vary  in  height  from  twen- 
ty-five to  forty  feet;  in  thickness  they 
are  about  twenty-five  feet,  and  are  about 
six  miles  in  circuit.     There  are  twelve 
gates  leading  into  the  city — two  on  the 
north,   east,  and  west,  and  six  on  the 
south ;  and  there  are  four  leading  from 
the  new  to  the  old  city.     The  city  is  al- 
so surrounded  and  intersected  by  canals. 
There  are  two  large  canals  that  run  on 
the  outside  of  the  east  and  west  walls, 
and  they  are  connected  by  one  which 
runs  along  the  south  side  of  the  wall  di- 
viding the  new  from  the  old  city.     There 
are  other  canals  on  the  eastern,  northern, 
and    sontbern    suburbs.    It    is  through 
these  canals  that  many  articles  of  com- 
merce find  tbeir  way  to  the  storehouses  ^ 


.     and  from  these  larger  channels  t  malti- 
lude  of  smaller  ones  branch  off. 

The  suburbs  extend  in  every  dlrectioa, 
though  they  are  very  limited  to  the 
north  and  are  most  extensive  on  the 
west.  The  streets  of  this  immense  city 
are  very  numerous,  narrow,  and  crooked. 
Their  width  varies  from  two  to  sixtees 
feet,  but  generally  they  are  six  or  eight 
feet  wide,  and  they  are  all  flagged.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  from  the  imineDse 
crowd  of  people  and  the  quantity  of  mer- 
chandise, tbej  are  greatly  crowded ;  tad 
the  sceaes  there  witnessed  from  the  nan- 
ber  of  retailers,  pedlars,  beggars,  porten, 
and  sedan -bearers,  can  only  be  seen  in  t 
Chinese  city. 

The  most  comonon  buildmg  materisli 
are  Mud  and  brick.  Stone  is  not  muck 
uifed  except  for  door-posts,  &c.  The 
floors  are  generally  made  of  hardeoed 
earth,  and  the  roofiqg  of  burnt  tiles. 
Sometimes  flat  tiles  are  used  for  flooring, 
those  for  roofing  beinff  thin  and  concare, 
while  to  cover  the  jomings  convex  tiles 
are  used«  having  the  hollow  side  pat 
downwards. 

The  poorest  people  live  in  the  extreme 
suburbs,  and  their  houses  are  mere  mod 
hovels — dark,  small,  and  dirty,  without 
any  division  of  apartments. 

The  next  class,  who  are  industrious 
laborers,  live  in  larger  houses  built  either 
of  mud  or  half-burnt  brick,  and  are  lar- 
ger and  cleaner,  with  three  small  sptit- 
ments — one  for  a  common  eating  room, 
and  two  ■  dormitories.  These  houses 
open  into  the  street,  and  have  generally 
a  bamboo  screen  suspended  to  shut,  out 
the  observations  of  pursers  by. 

The  more  wealthy  have  their  houses 
surrounded  by  a  wall  which  fronts  oo  the 
street  and  conceals  the  buildings  within; 
and  the  elegance  of  the  mansion  wiihio 
depends  upon  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the 
possessor,  but  neorly  all  are  in  the  same 
style  of  architecture. 

The  government  of  the  city  is  inter* 
mingled  with  that  of  the  province.  AH 
the  provincial  oflicers  reside  here,  and 
perform  the  duties  of  their  respcctire 
offices  independent  of  and  above  the  lo* 
cal  oflicers  charged  with  the  same  duties; 
and  in  many  ca:>es  independent  of  each 
other,  each  provincial  officer  being  i»* 
mediately  responsible  to  the  emperor. 
There  is  quite  a  large  police.  The  city 
gates  are  closed  every  night. — MssioMrjj 
Chronicle. 
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AQRICULTURAL. 


THE  PRACTICAL  USE  OP  LEAVES. 

There  are  two  facts  in  the  functions  of  the 
leaf,  which  are  worth  consideration  on  ao- 
eoant  of  their  practical  bearings.  The  food 
of  plants  is,  for  the  most  part,  taken  in  solo* 
tioo,  through  its  roots.  Various  minerals-- 
silex,  lime,  alumine,  ma^rnesia,  potassa— are 
passed  into  the  tree  in  a  dissolredstate.  The 
sap  passes  to  the  leaf,  the  superfluous  water 
is  ffiren  off,  but  not  the  substances  which  it 
held  in  solution.  These,  in  part,  are  distrib- 
Qted  through  the  plant,  and,  in  part,  remain 
as  a  deposit  in  the  cells  of  the  leaf.  Gradu- 
ally the  leaf  chokes  up,  its  functions  are  im- 
peded, and  finally  entirely  stopped.  When 
the  leafe  drops  it  contains  a  larse  per  cent 
of  mineral  matter.  An  autumnal  or  old  leaf 
yields,  upon  analysis,  a  very  much  larger 

Eroportion  of  earthy  matter  than  a  vernal 
aal,  which,  being  yet  young,  has  not  receiv- 
ed within  its  cells  any  considerable  deposit. 
It  will  be  found,  also,  that  the  ^ves  contain 
a  very  much  higher  per  cent  of  mineral  mat- 
ter, than  the  wood  of  the  trunk.  The  dried 
leaves  of  the  Elm  contain  more  than  eleven 
per  cent,  of  ashes,  (earthy  matter),  while  the 
wood  contains  less  than  two  per  cent. ;  those 
of  the  willow,  more  than  eight  per  cent ; 
while  the  wood  has  only  0,45 ;  those  of  the 
Beech  6,69,  the  wood  only  0,36;  those  of  the 
(European)  Oak  4,05,  the  wood  only  0,21 ; 
those  of  the  Pitch-pine  3,15,  the  wood  only 
0,25  per  cent 

It  IS  very  plain  from  these  facts,  that,  in 
forests,  the  mineral  ingredients  of  the  soil 
perform  a  sort  of  circulation ;  entering  the 
root  ihey  are  deposited  in  the  leaf;  then, 
with  it,  fall  to  the  earth,  and  by  its  decay, 
they  are  restored  to  the  soil,  again  to  travel 
their  circuit.  Forest  soils,  therefore,  instead 
of  beiog  impoverished  by  the  growth  of  trees, 
receive  back  annually  the  greatest  proportion 
of  those  mineral  elements  necessary  to  the 
tree,  and  besides,  much  organised  matter  re- 
ceived into  the  plant  from  the  atmosphere ; 
soils  therefore  are  gaining  instead  of  losing. 
If  owners  of  parks  or  groves,  for  neatness 
sake,  or  to  obtain  leaves  for  other  purposes, 
^ther  the  annual  harvest  leaves,  they  will, 
in  lime,  take  away  great  quantities  of  mine- 
ral mstter,  by  which  the  soil,  ultimately,  will 
be  iropoverisned,  unless  it  is  restored  by  ma- 
nures. 

Leaf-manure  has  always  been  held  in  high 
esteem  by  gardeners.  But  many  regard  it  as 
a  purely  vegetable  substance ;  whereas,  it  is 
the  best  mineral  manure  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  soil.  What  are  called  vegetable  loams 
(not  peat  soils,  made  up  principally  of  decom- 
posed roots),  contain  Urge  quantities  of  earthy 
matter,  bein^  mineral  vegetable,  rather  than 
veffetable  soils. 

Every  ffardener  should  know,  that  the  best 
manure  for  any  plant  is  the  decomposed 
leaves  and  substances  of  its  own  species.---Stf/. 


FRENCH  BREAD. 

The  bakeis  in  France  commence  their  ope- 
rations at  five  o*clock  in  the  morning,  by  mix- 
ing 5  pints  of  water,  and  3  lbs.  of  leaven,  re- 
served from  the  last  baking,  and  as  much 
flour  as  will  make  a  paste,  weighing  17  lbs. 
Ten  hours  afterwards  they  add  lO  or  11  pints 
more  water,  sufficient  flour  to  make  a  paste 
of  40  lbs.  weight ;  two  hours  afterwards  24 
pints  more  water,  and  flour  enough  to  make 
a  paste  of  the  weight  of  120  lbs.  From  this 
paste  they  cut  off  a  portion  of  three  pounds  in 
weight,  to  serve  for  the  leaven  of^  the  next 
day's  baking.  Then,  four  hours  afterwards, 
they  make  a  new  addition  ot  100  lbs.  of  flour, 
and  from  70  to  80  'pints  of  water,  all  which 
will  yield  a  mass  of  about  300  lbs.  weight. 
They  then  begin  to  beat  the  paste,  and  when 
it  is  well  kneaded,  they  separate  about  60  lbs. 
of  it,  which  is  to  serve  as  the  leaven  for  the 
next  baking.  This  paste  is  so  fluid,  that  the 
loaves  cannot  preserve  their  form  before  they 
have  been  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  oven. 
For  the  second  baking,  after  having  mixed 
the  quantity  of  flour  necessary,  by  kneading 
it,  they  add  the  paste  reserved  from  the  for- 
mer baking,  and  when  the  mass  is  finished, 
they  cut  off  a  part  weighing  80  lbs.,  and  thus 
they  proceed  a  third  time,  a  fourth,  and  so 
on,  until  they  have  made  twelve  bakings. 
They  thus  continue  to  work  for  several  days 
together,  only  they  modify  it  after  every 
fourth  baking,  by  adding  what  they  term  a 
youo^  leaven  to  the  paste  which  each  baking 
has  impaired  or  weakened.  If  they  would 
introduce  into  the  paste  either  salt  or  yeast, 
tbev  thin  it  in  a  proper  manner  with  water, 
which  contains  yeabt  or  salt  in  solution.  They 
also  use  yeast  for  the  soft  bread.  A  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  the  yeast  from  beer  is  equal  to 
8  lbs.  of  the  paste  leaven,  so  that  4  ounces  of 
yeast  are  equivalent  to  20  lbs.  of  the  paste. 
The  paste  in  which  they  have  mixed  the 
yeast,  must  not,  however,  be  mixed  with  that 
containing  leaven. — Amer,  Agriculturist. 

Recipk. — An  Ontario  Farmer  gives  the  fol- 
lowing recipe  for  cheap  paint  He  says  he 
has  tried  it  on  brick,  and  finds  it  well  calcu- 
lated to  preserve  them,  and  prefers  ii  to  oil 
paint  He  says,  also,  that  it  will  last  longer 
on  rough  siding  of  wood  than  oil  paint  will 
on  plained  siding  or  boards. 

lake  one  bushel  of  uuslacked  lime  and 
slack  it  with  cold  waier ;  when  slacked,  add 
50  lbs.  of  Spanish  whiting,  17  lbs.  of  salt, 
and  13  lbs.  of  sugar.  Strain  the  mixture 
through  a  wire  sieve  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use, 
after  reducing  with  cold  water. — In  order  to 
give  it  the  proper  color,  three  coats  are  ne- 
cessary on  brick,  and  two  on  wood.  It  may 
be  laid  on  with  a  brush  similar  to  white- 
wash. Each  coat  must  have  sufficient  tiiua 
to  dry  before  the  next  is  applied. 


\ 
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Advise    not    what   is  most  pleasant,  but 
what  is  most  useful.-^e/. 
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The  Magnetic  Telegrapli. 

Most  wondrous  specimen  of  art. 

With  nature's  laws  combined, 
Thou  actest  an  enchanter's  pare, 

Unrivalled  in  its  kind. 

United  in  a  moment's  dale, 

Two  distant  spots  we  see  ; 
Whilst  thne  and  space,  annihilate. 

Are  set  at  noughi  by  thee. 

The  fabled  wonders,  which  of  old 

Our  childhood  loved  le  read, 
Have  scarcely  eaual  wonders  told. 

To  match  thy  lightning  speed. 

The  waive  of  thy  magician's  wand. 

Bade  distant  scenes  appear ; 
Whilst  iar-off  lands,  at  thy  command, 

Obediently  appear. 

O'er  mi'les  and  miles  the  message  flies. 

Yet  scarcely  is  it  said. 
When  lo  !  the  listener  replies 

Before  a  moment's  fled. 

When  shall  thy  new-found  influence  ceasel 

How  far  will  it  extend  ? 
Shall  not  its  curious  powers  increase 

Till  latest  nations  end  ? 

Yet  enemies  thou  need's^  must  find  : 

True  merit  raises  spile ; 
Then  think  ol  all  ihe  foes  combined. 

With  which  thou'lt  have  to  fight. 

Let's  have  a  talk,  then,  quite  at  ease, 

And  gossip  while  we  may  ; 
Let's  chat  awhile  with  the  Chinese, 

And  jest  with  Paraguay. 

We'll  ask  a  riddle  in  Peru, 

Tell  tales  at  Ispahan, 
Just  speak  a  word  in  Timbucloo, 

And  whisper  wiih  Japan. 

As  round  the  world  thine  influence  rolls, 

For  one  1  shall  not  wonder. 
To  find,  through  thee,  ihe  very  Poles 

Cannot  be  kept  assunder. 

[Chr,  Alliance. 


ENIGMA.— NO.  23. 

I  am  t  word  of  14  letters. 

My  4,  13,  6,  8,  14,  is  a  stone  much  used 
by  children.  .    ,  . 

My  18,  9,  6, 10,  2,  is  a  musical  mstrument 
used  very  much  of  late  years. 

My  11,  6,  6,  4,  is  a  kind  of  feed  for  horses. 

My  6,  12, 12, 13,  U,  is  a  kind  of  fruit  quite 
common  in  America. 

My  12,  14,  6,  8,  is  a  sort  of  fuel. 


My  I,  6,  9,  3,  is  the  name  of  an  iDtedilu- 
vian  gardener. 

My  12,  9,  lO,  is  an  article  very  necessary  for 
the  toilet. 

My  6,  9,  3,  IS  a  metal  used  very  much  for 
culinary  purposes. 

My  2.  7.  9.  11.  3.  is  a  very  highly  flavored 
vegetable  which  is  very  abundant  inaceruia 
part  of  the  Eastern  States. 

My  6,  10,  8,  is  an  euiblem  of  industry. 

My  1,  6,  8,  is  a  very  uselul  animal. 

My  whole  is  a  very  ancient  and  renowned 
city. 

Solution  of  Enigma  xYo.  22,  p.  656.— The 
Violet,  Levi.  Lion,  Nail.  Vial,  Iron.  Tea, 
Olive,  Evil,  Vital,  Vain,  Vienna  —Ventilator. 


|J3?»,  To  (mr  Subscribers. — At  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  friends,  and  for  reasons  which, 
we  are  persuaded,  would  be  approved  by  the 
judgment  of  our  subscribers  generally,  wc 
have  determined  to  mbke  certain  changes  in 
our  Magazine,  which  will  not  only  render 
it  much  more  valuable,  but  will  consideii- 
bly  increase  the  expense  of  publicaiioo.  An 
increase  of  price  will  he  necessary:  but,ai 
the  publication  will  still  be  the  cheapest  of 
the  kind  in  the  country,  and  indeed  in  the 
world,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  we 
confidently  count  on  ihe  continuance  and  in- 
crease of  our  patronage. 

To  As^ehU.—lt  h  beliered  that  no  other 
work  ofl*ers  greater  encouragements  to  Agents 
than  the  American  Penny  Magazine  under 
the  new  arrangement. 

Volume  IIL,  To  begin  January  Ist  1845, 
$2  a  year  in  advance. 

Monthly  parts  in  handsome  covers,  18  34 
cents. 

In  half-binding,  82,50 

An  Agent  is  wanted  m  crcry  district  in  the 
United  States. 

Postmasters  are  authorised  and  invited  to 
act  as  agents. 

Clubs  supplied  with  six  copies. 

Six  Volumes  for  $9,  or  7  Volumes  for  $10. 
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With  numerous  Engravings. 

edited    by    Theodore    Dwiftit. 

Is  pul»li8hed  weekly,  at  the  office  of  the  J'f]' TjjJ 
ExpreM,  No.  112  Broadway,  at  4  coots  a  number,  (W 
p»/«8  large  octavo,)  or,  to  subscnbew  'f  «^J« 'i.7 
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N  A  Z  A  R  !■:  r  H  . 


"  About  two  hours  fr-m  Mouiii  Tabor," 
Bays  a  traveller,  "  we  beg»n  to  descend 
the  slop"  (bat  leads  into  the  vale  of  Naz- 
areth. The  town  li.s  on  the  west  side 
of  the  vslley,  on  ihe  acclii-ity  ol'  o-io  of 
the  many  hills  ihnt  infvt  thi>re.  'i'*  c 
valley  han  »orhetimee  heen  compared  to 
a  cup ;  Hiid  the  hilln  have  all  a  whitish 
appearance,  from  ihe  liiiiL-sione  of  uhlch 
they  arc  composed. 

'  There  are  numiTOus  triicks  worn 
deep  iulo  ihe  cilcareoos  rock-,  leading 
from  the  town  in  diflPerent  direciiotis,  to 
neighboring  villiigef,  on  the  oihtr  side 
of  the  hill.  The  houses  are  of  a  very 
white  stone,  and  appenred  to  he  more 
substantial  and  regulnrly  built  thun  those 
of  any  other  towns  of  Pnlestiii.'.  bo 
buildings  of  the  convent  aie  massy,  ar^d 
there  is  a  mosqu<!  in  thn  town,  adorned 
with  cypress  trees.     Tliern  were  no  ruins 


sible,  except  the    remains  of  an    old  ^ 


Fi-  tne 
ft.rdens. 
The  wor 
b<^  belie: 


entrance  of   the  (own. 
und  Olives    abounded   in  ihe  \ 
ledced  in    with  prickly  pear. 
u  at  the  well  nlso  appeared  to 
Ircbbcd,  and  in  more  comforta- 
ble circumstances,  than    in    most  other  j 
place-,  of  ilie  land;  and,  on  the   whole, 
we  found  Nnzni'eth  a  more  thriving  place  < 
than  we  hsd  nntic'pated. 

'■We  pwt  up  our  horses  at   tl'e  kha 
which  is  one  of  the   best  specimens  v 
met  with  of  ihc   eastern  inn.     The  ba-  f 
zaar,  however,  was  poor,  hnvin;;  no  great  [ 
show  of  ihinja  for  sale. 
cumbers,  clolhs  and  red  sheer,  formed  ; 
the  staple  comniO'lities.     A  jrri-nt   many 
bony  fentu  od   liednwins,  with  the  rope 
of  camel's  hair  round  their  heads,  were 
loitering  nbout  the  street, 

"  The  situiilion  of  Nn/nrclh  is  very  re- 
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tired  ;  and  it  is  said  that,  on  account  of 
its  seclusion,  the  worthless  characters  of 
Galilee  resorted  thither,  until  at  length 
the  town  became  a  proverb  for  wicked- 
ness. 

^*  We  visited  the  convent,  and  saw  all 
its  pretended  wonders.  From  the  gar- 
den the  monks  pointed  out  to  us  the 
Mount  of  Precipitation,  regarded  by 
them  as  the  hill  from  which  the  angry 
Nazarines  wished  to  cast  the  Saviour 
headlong,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant 
from  the  town. 

"  This  is  a  tradition  which  disproves 
itself,  being  contrary  to  the  express 
words  of  the  Gospel  narrative :  *  They 
rose  np  and  thrust  him  out  of  the  city, 
and  led  him  unto  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
•whereon  the  city  was  built,  that  they 
might  cast  him  down  headlong,'  (Luke  Iv. 
29.  We  next  visited  the  place  which 
Dr.  Clark  conjectured  to  be  the  true  pre- 
cipice, immediately  above  the  small 
church  of  the  Maronites.  This  is  really 
a  continuation  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
city  is  built.  It  is  composed  of  lime- 
stone rock,  forming  several  precipice.^, 
so  that  a  person  cast  down  from  above, 
would,  without  doubt,  have  more  than  one 
dangerous  fall.  We  had  no  hesitation, 
when  standing  there,  in  concluding,  that 
the  brow  of  that  hill  was  the  very  spot 
where  the  men  of  Nazareth  rejected  the 
Lord  of  Glory. 

'  **  The  white  rocks  all  around  Nazareth 
give  it  a  peculiar  aspect.  It  appears  dry 
and  tame  ;  and  this  effect  is  increased  by 
the  trees  being  powdered  over  with  dust 
during  the  summer  season.  The  heat 
was  very  great,  and  the  glare  from  the 
rocks  painful  to  the  eyes.  There  is  a 
good  fountain  near  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  called  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin,* 

*  We  wish  always  to  keep  our  readers  in 
mind  of  the  very  doubtful  nature  of  most  of 
the  local  tradiiions  of  Palestine,  and  would 
refer  them  to  Dr.  Robinson's  remarks  in  for- 
mer numbers  of  this  Magazine.  We  hope  that 
our  readers  will  ever  make  a  strong  discrim- 


because  it  is  said  that  Mary  and  her  son 
were  in  the  habit  of  drawing  water  there. 
**  We  left  Nazareth  by  a  well  worn 
track,  leading  over  the  rocky  hills  to  the 
north  west,  passing  on  our  right,  a  vil- 
lage called  Reineh.  Beyond  this  lies 
Kefr  Kenna^  generally  supposed  to  be 
Cana  of  Galilee,  where  Jesus  made  the 
water  wine.  The  researches  of  BobiD- 
son  go  far  to  prove,  that  the  true  site  of 
Cana  of  Galilee  is  not  Kafr  Kenna,  bat 
Kana  el  Jelil,  a  ruined  village  three  hours 
north  of  Nazareth.  The  latter  village 
was  within  our  view,  after  leaving  Se- 
phourieh,  but  we  did  not  take  notice  of 


it." 

The  preceding  description  we  have 
copied  from  the  "  Narrative  of  a  Mission 
of  Enquiry  to  the  Jews,  from  theChorch 
of  Scotland,  in  1839 :"  on  many  ac- 
counts a  very  interesting  book.  Some  of 
our  readers  who  have  not  seen  it,  we 
feel  certain,  will  be  greatly  pleased  x^ith 
its  perusal.  And  we  will  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  remark,  which  may 
be  useful  in  more  than  one  way.  Every 
person  is  not  aware  of  the  number  of 
valuable  books  which  are  to  be  found  in 
many  sabbath- school  libraries,  nor  of  the 
facilities  which  those  institutions  offer, 
for  the  introduction  of  entertaining  and 
useful  books  in  their  neighborhoods,  and 
for  their  own  use  of  them,  llieir  sole 
object  is  not  only  to  provide  little  chil- 
dren with  reading :  but  they  are  designed 
to  comprise  works  for  the  teachers ;  and 
if  among  the  teachers  are  found  some  of 
the  most  intelligent  members  of  society, 
as  should  always  be  the  case,  biblical 
works  of  the  highest  worth  may  be  ap- 
propriately , placed  in  the  library.  Al- 
ready many  books  of  superior  value  arc 
on  the  list  of  some  of  the  Sabbath  School 
Societies,  and  numerous  others  have  been 
obtained  from  the  bookstores,  and  placed 
on  the  shelves  of  some  of  the  libraries. 

ination  between  a  reverence  of  places  and  a 
love  of  Christian  doctrine. 
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Among  others  we  may  mention  the  vol* 
ume  from  which  the  preceding  extracts 
have  heen  taken.  It  contains  numerous 
observations  aad  results  of  enquiry  made 
by  the  mission  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Greece 
and  many  other  countries  of  Europe 
through  which  they  passed.  It  gives  al- 
so maps  of  the  route,  and  a  number  of 
engravings  of  remarkable  scenes  and 
objects,  observed  at  difierent  parts  of  the 
tour.  Whoever  values  geographical  and 
historical  knowledge,  particularly  that  re- 
lating to  the  bible,  and  has  felt  the  want 
of  authentic  sources  of  information,  must 
rejoice  at  the  abundance  of  good  books, 
now  so  extensively  diffused,  and  offered 
to  children,  and  persons  of  all  classes 
throughout  our  country.  We  would  on- 
ly add  here,  that  almost  every  person  in 
our  country,  has  opportunities  to  promote 
the  extension  of  such  henefits,  by  labors 
easily  applied,  and  richly  repaying  the 
laborer  at  every  step. 


i 
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Fraiicetca  Sizxl* 

Dr.  Nichol,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Solar 
System,  speaks  of  Galileo's  invention  of 
the  telescope,  and  of  the  effect  of  the 
discoveries  of  Galileo,  by  the  telescope, 
on  the  minds  of  the  academicians  and 
great  men  of  that  day* 

Galileo  and  his  telescope  were  fairly 
hated;  his  opponents  would  not  look 
through  ihe  instrument,  but  resolutely 
opposed  a  flat  denial  to  all  the  assertions 
of  Galileo  in  regard  to  the  brilliant  tele- 
scopic  phenomena  in  the  heavens !  The 
discovery  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  es- 
pecially, threw  the  learned  world  into 
excitement.  These  sateliies  were,  at 
first,  called  four  new  planets;  and  in- 
stead of  being  received  with  joy,  as  in- 
dications of  advancing  knowledge  and 
accuracy  in  science,  the  learned  univer- 
sities and  schoolmen  were  determined  to 
annihilate  them,  as  a  blasphemous  here- 
sy which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  coun- 
tenanced. Look  through  the  telescope 
to  behold  them,  these  scholars  would  not, 
because  thereby  they  would  have  become 
participants  in  the  great  sin  of  the  arch 
heretic  Galileo,  and  exposed  themselves 
to  the  power  of  the  enemy  in  being  de- 
ceived by  his  unholy  magic  ;  and  so,  as 


they  would  not  test  his  discoveries  by 
experiment,  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
to  put  them  down  by  metaphysical  logic. 

Among  the  principal  opponents  of  Gal- 
ileo, was  the  worthy  Francesco  Sizzi,  an 
astronomer  of  no  mean  note,  and  a  towns- 
man of  Galileo's,  who  thus  gravely  and 
mathemnticaliy — while  sitting  in  his  arm- 
chair and  deeply  cogitating — settled  the 
whole  matter  of  the  four  satellites,  and 
sent  them  packing. 

'  There  are  only  seven  windows  ffiven 
to  animals  in  the  domicil  of  the  head, 
through  which  the  air  is  admitted  to  the 
tabernacle  of  the  body,  to  enlighten, 
warm  and  nourish  it ;  which  windows 
arc  the  principal  parts  of  the  microcosm, 
namely,  the  little  world  Man ;  and  these 
windows  are  two  nostrils,  two  ears,  two 
eyes,  and  one  mouth — 7.  So  the  heav- 
ens are  a  Microcosm,  or  the  Great  World 
represented  by  the  little  world ;  hence 
there  can  be  only  seven  windows  in  the 
heavens,  viz ;  two  favorable  stars,  f'Ju- 
piter  and  Venus,)  two  unpropitious 
stars,  (Mars  and  Saturn,)  two  luminaries, 
the  (Sun  and  Moon,)  and  one  different, 
(Mercury) — 7.  Ergo,  the  four  new 
planets  or  satellites  said  by  Galileo  to 
oe  in  existence,  are  falsehoods  or  decep- 
tions of  the  devil,  and  not  to  be  believed 
in  by  good  men  J' 

Besides,  continued  the  learned  and 
erudite  Sizzi,  there  are  other  phenomena 
of  nature,  such  as  the  seven  metals,  and 
various  other  facts,  which  it  would  be 
too  tedious  to  mention,  from  all  of  which 
we  gather  the  truth  that  the  number  of 
planets  is  seven,  and  seven  only,  neither 
more  nor  less.  And  have  not  the  Jews 
and  other  nations,  as  well  modem  as  an- 
cient, adopted  the  division  of  the  week 
into  seven  days,  on  the  axiom  that  there 
are  but  seven  planets  after  which  they 
have  named  the  daysl" — *'Now  (we 
use  the  language  of  the  learned  Sizzi,  as 
given  in  ISichols  on  the  Solar  System, 
page  51,)  if  we  increase  the  number  of 
planets,  this  whole  system  falls  to  the 
ground." — Christian  Alliance, 

The  father  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a 
cotton  manufacturer,  and  at  his  death 
left  property  to  the  amount  of  $12,000,- 
000.  The  present  Premier,  the  Prime 
Minister,  was  a  classmate  of  Lord  By- 
ron.— Selected. 


As  a  bird  is  known  by  his  note,  so  is 
a  man  by  his  discourse.— Sbl. 
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Tlie  TcUngel  Glacier. 

{ Concluded  from  page  663. ) 

As  soon  as  they  had  reached  a  suffi- 
V  cient  height  to  set  rifle  at  defiance,  they 
^  S  turned  round,  and  stool  to  look  at  us,  as 
if  in  mockery  of  our  want  of  ahility  to 
follow  them  ;  then,  having  satisfied  their 
own  and  our  curiosity,  they  darted  off 
again,  and  were  quickly  lost  amid  impen- 
etrable fastnesses. 

And  now  began  the  real  labors  of  the 
day.  The  snow  lay  many  yards  thick, 
covering  the  glacier.  We  sank  into  it 
ankle-deep,  as  we  dragged  our  feet 
through  it  in  silence.  The  cold  was  be* 
ginning  to  be  felt  severely,  in  spite  of  the 
exercise.  We  had  stopped  a  few  min* 
utes  to  take  some  bread  and  kirsch-was- 
ser,  but  the  cold  warned  us  to  proceed, 
and  our  repast  was  finished  in  motion. 
Nothing  could  be  more  laborious  than 
our  travel  through  the  yielding  snow. 
The  more  we  exerted  ourselves,  the 
more  we  were  retarded  by  the  half-hard 
crispness,  which  gave  way  as  soon  as  we 
trod  heavily  upon  it.  In  this  manner 
we  continned  forcing  our  way  for  an 
hour,  and  yet  the  summit  of  the  inclined 
plane  was  apparently  as  far  off  as  ever. 

The  difference  between  our  immediate 
view  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  the  appear- 
ance they  bore  at  various  distances,  re- 
curred to  my  mind,  and  made  the  pre- 
sent feel  a  yet  more  cutting  frost.  But 
it  was  not  in  imagination  only. 

My  legs  ached,  and  my  feet  were  be- 
numbed, so  that  I  scarcely  knew  wh^re 
I  placed  them.  The  higher  we  ascended 
the  slopes,  the  more  the  snow  increased 
in  softness,  and  from  ankle  became  near- 
ly knee-deep.  Our  sufferings  now  be- 
came intense.  Some  of  us  began  to  feel 
the  effect  of  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere, 
occasioned  by  the  great  elevation  to 
which  we  had  arrived.  Circulation  had 
deserted  my  feet,  and,  aided  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  air,  the  blood  rushed  to  my 
head.  My  face  became  purple,  I  was 
deaf,  my  sight  in  a  ^reat  measure  failed 
me,  and  I  plodded  on  mechanically, 
scarcely  knowing  or  caring  whither  I 
went.  As  we  descended  on  the  other 
side,  these  sensations  disappeared  with 
all  of  us  about  the  same  place.  At  the 
summit,  the  hail  fell  with  some  violence 
for  a  while,  and  it  rained  the  whole  way 
down.  Such  is  the  general  character 
S   of  the  ^*  land  of  mist  and  snow."     After 


traversing  nine  miles  of  it,  we  came  upon 
the  uncovered  glacier.  It  was  still  a 
gently-sloping  plane  ;  but  now  it  inclin- 
ed towards  the  valley  opposite  to  that 
by  which  we  had  first  ascended.  Thus 
the  form  of  the  whole  glacier  resembles 
a  saddle  bestriding  a  gorge  of  the  Blumlis. 

As,  however,  the  inclination  was  not 
so  great,  so  neither  were  the  cracks  so 
large,  but  they  were  more  treacheroas, 
in  consequence  of  being  sometimes  par- 
tially covered  with  snow;  and  in  one  or 
two  instances  we  felt  the  edges  yielding 
as  we  crossed  them,  where  we  had  sup- 
posed we  were  on  firm  ice.  We  were 
obliged,  therefore,  to  feel  our  way  at 
every  step  with  our  alpenstocks,  and  by 
this  means  escaped  all  danger.  We  soon 
left  this  part  of  the  glacier,  and  trod  by 
its  side  the  firm  le^lge  of  rocks  which  shat 
it  in.  After  walking  for  half  an  hoar, 
we  came  in  full  view  of  that  part  of  it 
which  empties  itself  into  the  valley.  No- 
thing can  compare  with  its  beauty. 
Other  glaciers  fall  infinitely  short  of  it; 
and  from  the  moment  we  beheld  it,  we 
no  longer  regretted  the  laboi  which 
brought  us  to  it.  1  have  seen  nothing  to 
equal  it  in  the  Mer  de  Glace  at  Chamoa- 
ny,  in  the  glaciers  of  Grundelwald,  in 
the  great  glacier  of  the  Rhone,  or  in  those 
that  lie  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Orte- 
ler  Spitz.  Masses  of  ice  ^^  mast-high,'* 
not,  however,  "as  green  as  emerald," 
but  of  as  rich  an  azure  as  uhramarine 
could  paint  them,  formed  the  steep  bul- 
wark closing  up  the  valley  into  which 
we  were  to  descend.  Here  the  glacier 
rose  in  crags  and  obtlisks,  in  pinnacles 
and  lowers,  broken  and  hurled  into  every 
form  like  a  colossal  mass  of  crystaliza- 
tion. 

Being  now  free  from  the  extreme 
cold,  we  sat  down  on  a  wild  promontory 
to  enjoy  the  situation.  Avalanches  fell 
continually  from  the  glacier  and  the 
neighboring  mountains ;  some  thunder- 
ing loudly  near  us,  and  others  rumbling 
and  echoing  far  away. 

We  had  still  a  considerable  journey 
before  us.  The  descent,  however,  did 
not  occupy  much  time.  When  we  reach- 
ed th.e  valley,  we  walked  for  two  hours 
through  the  very  beautiful  Gasterntbal, 
until  the  gorge  suddenly  opened  into  the 
plain  in  which  stands  the  cheerful  little 
village  of  Kaudersteg,  where  we  shortly 
arrived,  cold,  wet,  hungry,  and  way- 
worn."— Chambers^  JaumaL 
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JXffonteTideo  and  Buenos  Ayre«* 

As  an  attempt  is  now  in  progress  to 
navigate  the  River  Parana,  and  to  make 
a  commercial  settlement  at  Corrientes, 
we  are  induced  to  publish  the  subjoined 
narrative  of  a  passage  up  the  river  with 
a  description  of  its  shores. 

"  On  the  4th  of  February  we  left  Mon- 
tevideo for  Corripnies.  The  next  day 
we  passed  Buenos  Ayres ;  a  very  fine 
towD,  I  should  think  from  what  could  be 
seen  of  it.  I  counted  no  less,  I  think, 
than  seven  handsome  church  towers; 
and  the  houses,  and  general  appearance 
of  the  country,  showed  that  it  well  de- 
served its  name. 

On  the  7th  we  passed  Martin  Garcia, 
and  entered  the  Parana.  The  entrance 
is  very  narrow,  water  deep,  current  run- 
ning down  strong,  and  the  banks  low, 
marshy,  and  very  luxuriant.  This  was 
the  general  appearance  of  the  river  up 
to  Obligado,  where  the  batteries  were 
knocked  on  the  head  in  November  last, 
in  spite  of  the  heroic  resistance  of  the 
Argentines  (as  the  Buenos  Ayrean  news- 
papers say),  against  the  combined  naval 
power  of  England  and  France. 

We  arrived  at  Obligado  on  the  8th, 
and  on  the  11th  reached  the  Basada  of 
Santa  Fe.  The  appearance  of  the  banks 
of  the  river  and  the  country  in  general 
improve  very  much  indeed,  after  Teavinfi; 
Obligado.  When  1  say  the  banks,  I 
mean  only  the  left  bank,  going  up,  be- 
cause the  river  h-^re  widens  so  much  and 
becomes  situdded  with  so  many  islands 
that  it  is  impossible  to  see  both  sides  at 
once.  On  the  one  hand  you  have  fine 
bold  heights,  covered  in  some  places,  a 
short  way  inland,  with  luxuriant  trees 
and  flowers  of  every  description  5  and  on 
the  other  a  low,  marshy,  luxuriant,  little 
island,  with  trees  so  thick  on  it  that  you 
cannot  see  above  a  few  feet  inland. 
Thousands  of  birds,  of  various  kinds, 
with  a  few  country  tigers,  are  seen  in 
these  islands.  In  going  up  the  Basada 
you  pass  the  enemy's  batteries;  when 
we  went  by  he  had  only  a  battery  of  four 
guns  (18  pounders  I  think)  at  the  Bocca 
de  Tonelero,  with  which  he  peppered  un 
for  half  an  hour^  when  we  got  out  of 
ran^e. 

The  next  day  we  passed  the  small 
town  of  Rosario  and  the  heights  of  San 
Lorenzo,  where  a  large  body  of  cavalry 
came  down  and  fired  at  us  with  musket- 
ry— the  passage  of  the  river  being  so 
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narrow  here  that  you  pass  within  mus- 
ket shot.  We  allowed  them  to  come 
down,  and  then  dispersed  them  with  a 
few  shell  and  congreve  rockets,  the  lat- 
ter knocking  them  over  wholesale.  Just 
before  you  arrive  at  the  Basada,  you  pass 
the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  whole  riv- 
er, (as  far  as  Corrientes,)  called  the  Ten- 
tngarda:  the  name,  literally  translated, 
I  believe,  means  the  **  fat  rich  point."  I 
ought  here  to  mention  that  the  passage 
of  the  river  from  San  Lorenzo  leads  you 
over  by  degrees  to  the  right  hand  bank, 
feoing  up,)  which  bank  you  keep  up  lo 
Corrientes.  The  Tentagarda  is  there- 
fore on  the  right  bank,  and  a  most  rich, 
luxuriant  spot  it  is,— very  high  bold  cliflfs 
running  out  to  an  abrupt  point,  forming 
in  its  way  out  a  ridge  of  hills  covered 
literally  with  the  most  luxuriant  dark 
green  woods,  while  down  the  sides  the 
bright  colors  of  the  beautiful  wild  flow- 
ers really  presented  a  most  enchanting 
contrast.  This  is  but  a  poor  description 
of  this  lovely  spot  5  to  feel  all  its  mag- 
nificent natural  beauties,  you  must  be 
passing  up  the  river  some  fine  morning 
shortly  after  sunrise,  or  coming^  down  at 
sunset,  both  of  which  have  fallen  to  my 
happy  lot.  At  the  Basada  you  can  just 
see  the  town  of  Santa  Fe  over  the  hills. 
The  scenery  is  very  pretty  indeed,  very 
rich,  and  as  usual,  most  luxuriant.  We 
saw  an  immense  flight  of  locusts  about 
here :  at  first  sigiit  in  the  distance  we 
took  it  for  the  smoke  of  some  great  fire, 
or  of  a  steamer  3  the  cloud  was  very 
thick,  and  stretched  away  for  at  least 
three  miles.  You  have  no  idea  of  the 
myriads  upon  myriads  of  them.  As  we 
neared  the  cloud,  we  found  an  under 
flight  of  them  only  a  few  feet  off  the  bank 
of  the  river,  which  was  low  here  ;  these 
rose  and  joined  the  others,  and  really  I 
could  never  have  conceived  that  such  an 
immense  number  existed.  The  sky  was 
perfectly  darkened  for  more  than  a  mile 
high,  a  mile  broad,  and  at  least  fopr  miles 
in  length.  This  is  not  the  slightest  ex- 
aggeration, I  assure  youj  it  was  the 
opinion  of  all  on  board ;  indeed,  some 
said  seven  miles  long,  but  I  have  taken 
the  smallest  length  for  fear  of  going  out 
of  bounds. 

Nothing  of  any  note  occurred  on  our 
passage  further.  The  scenery  in  some 
places  was  really  grand — cliffs  of  about 
one  hundred  feet  high,  covered  as  usual 
with  the  most  luxuriant  woods  and  flow- 
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ers.  We  did  not  see  a  soul,  save  three 
Guachos  and  a  woman  on  horseback, 
(riding  in  the  male  fashion,  which  is  the 
custom  in  this  country  for  the  women  of 
the  lower  classes,)  all  the  way  from  San 
Lorenzo  to  the  village  of  Goya«  where 
we  arrived  on  the  17th  of  February. 
Here  we  saw  a  wretched  village,  some 
black  people  and  some  Guachos.  The 
enemy^B  troops  bemg  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, we  could  not  land.  Before  coming 
to  Goya  we  saw  several  times  immense 
troops  of  wild  horses  coming  down  to 
the  edffe  of  the  clifls  to  have  a  look  at 
us,  toiling  and  puffing  away  against  a 
current  of  five  miles  an  hour.  We  saw 
also  thousands  of  wild  fowl :  the  river 
abounds  in  wild  fowl  and  fish ;  the  land 
abounds  in  game  of  everv  description, 
from  an  ostrich  to  a  cock-sparrow,  or 
from  a  tiger  to  a  water  rat. 

On  the  19th  we  were  hard  and  fast  on 
a  sand-bank,  a  little  below  the  small 
town  of  Bella  Vista,  in  the  Cor  rent  ino 
territory,  and  about  eighty  miles  by 
water  from  Corrientes.  We  remained 
stuck  in  the  mud  here  for  three  whole 
days  and  nights,  and  at  last,  happy  hour ! 
off  the  old  ship  came  of  her  own  accord, 
as  if  she  despised  all  our  puerile  endeav- 
ors to  move  her,  and  intended  to  show 
US  that  she  only  moved  when  she 
pleased. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  we  anchor- 
ed off  a  beautiful  spot  just  at  sunset.  The 
fine,  dark,  bold  cliffs,  with  the  wild,  un- 
cultivated woods  and  flowers  grrowing 
down  over  them  to  the  water^  edge, 
strongly  reminded  me  of  Mount  Edge- 
combe. 

The  next  day  we  arrived  off  Corrien- 
tes, which,  from  what  we  could  see  of  it, 
seemed  a  pretty  little  place.  The  inhab- 
itants turned  out  in  great  numbers  to  see 
us  come  in,  and  I  hope  they  were  grati- 
fied. The  women  came  off  to  see  the 
ship  in  great  numbers  after  the  second 
evening,  and  we  showed  them  great  at- 
tention, which  pleased  them  much ;  so 
much  so  that  every  evening  afterwards 
we  were  crowded  with  the  ladies  of  Cor- 
rientes. We  then  used  to  take  them  on 
shore  and  go  the  rounds  of  their  houses. 
They  were  very  kind  and  hospitable  to 
us.  They  were  not  pretty  as  a  whole, 
though  their  figures  are  very  good. 
They  wear  no  stays.  Bobertson,  in  his 
work  on  Paragaay,  speaks  very  highly 
of  the  beauty  ^  the  ladies  of  Corrientes ; 


but  certainly  I  was  greatly  disappointed, 
and  so  was  every  one  else.  As  to  the 
town,  I  was  very  much  disappointed  in 
that  also.  If  you  can  imagine  some  doz- 
en streets  of  mud  houses,  with  here  and 
there  a  brick  dwelling — some  few  streets 
of  brick  houses — three  or  four  larffe  stone 
bnildings,  with  only  the  grround  floor, 
(all  the  houses  are  the  same ;)  a  large 
square  with  a  cathedral  in  it,  with  the 
body  of  the  church  on  one  side  and  the 
tower  on  the  other,  (an  odd  way,  by  the 
bye,  of  building  a  cathedral,)  a  hirge 
stone  building,  the  prison,  on  the  third 
side,  and  a  few  mud  huts  enclosed  in  a 
cut-throat  looking,  long  dead  wall,  taking 
up  the  fourth — a  few  houses  scattered 
just  outside  the  town  as  a  suburb,  a  num- 
ber of  beautiful  trees  on  the  right ;  roads 
that  would  break  M* Adam's  heart  to  look 
at,  composed  of  sand,  and  huge  wheel 
ruts  risinf^  in  some  places  very  suddenly, 
and  in  others  equalling  the  Falls  of  Ni- 
agara, for  the  abruptness  with  which  they 
depart  from  the  level  line — three  or  four 
glass  lamps  to  each  street,  each  lamp 
containing  a  solitary  tallow  candle — and 
a  number  of  uncomfortable  looking  greea 
fields  in  the  midst  of  the  town ; — imagine 
all  these  things,  and  you  have  Corrien- 
tes to  a  nicety. 

I  walked  one  day  some  seven  miles 
out  in  the  country ;  it  was  very  flat  and 
unprofitable — no  scenery  whatever.  One 
thing  I  noticed:  the  women  of  the  hats, 
and  the  men  too,  were  fur  superior  in 
personal  beauty  to  the  richer  classes.  I 
have  since  been  told  that  it  is  the  same 
here  ;  the  poorer  people,  men  and  women 
being  far  better  looking  than  the  richer 
community.  This  is  all  I  can  say  of 
Corrientes.  The  manners  of  the  people 
are  very  free ;  it  is  the  same  at  Monte- 
video and  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

I  have  been  told  one  thing,  relative  to 
the  river,  I  have  not  yet  mentioned, 
From  the  immense  quantity  of  sarsapa- 
rilla  which  grows  on  the  Umks,  the  wa- 
ters below  the  Basada  have  become 
strongly  impregnated,  so  much  so  that 
invalids  in  time  of  peace  come  op  to 
drink  the  waters  for  the  benefit  of  their 
health.     This,  I  think,  is  a  curious  fact. 

During  our  stay  at  Corrientes  (of  &^e 
days)  several  of  the  convoy  arrived,  hot 
others  yet  remained  some  hundred  miles 
down  the  river.  I  should  imagine  that 
this  merchantile  speculation  will  turn  oat 
a  failure. — Britamda* 
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Tbe  Retumiug  TraTeller* 

A  scene  of  love  and  joy  and  smiles 
Awaits  me  now — I  turn  to  Thee, 
Knowing,  0  GoJ,  that  only  Tbon 
Canst  make  it  truly  blest  to  me. 

So  oft  ungrateful,  prone  to  lose 
Sight  of  the  Giver  m  the  boon ; 
Tliv  aid,  0  God,  do  not  refuse 
Till  gratitude's  sweet  wortc  is  done. 

Let  every  breath  of  healthful  air 
Whisper  Thy  name,  and  move  my  love  ; 
And  every  moment  send  a  prayer 
Up  to  my  Father's  house  above. 

May  every  songster  of  the  field 
Incite  my  soul  to  loftier  praise  ; 
My  heart  a  contrite  offering  Yield* 
Rich  as  the  breath  the  meauows  raise. 


Friendsliip. 


How  little  true  friendship  there  is  in 
this  world !  We  are  sometimes  tempted 
to  believe  that  that  spii  it  which  produces 
80  much  striving,  wrangling,  and  even  in- 
justice, for  the  accomplishment  of  a  sel- 
fish will,  has  crushed  and  trodden  in  tbe 
dust  the  more  meek  and  worthy  spirit 
of  humanity :  noy,  I  could  almost  have 
said  annihilated  it.  There  is  in  all  thinge 
a  natural  tendency  to  an  equilibrium: 
because  "  order  is  heaven's  first  law ;" 
and  proper  equilibrium  produces,  or  rath- 
er is,  that  order.  Notwithstanding  this 
natural  tendency,  there  is  a  second  ten- 
dency, in  sentiment,  which,  through  the 
moral  defipmdation  of  man,  has  acquired 
a  power  m  many  minds,  at  least,  to  tbe 
complete  suppression  of  the  former.  It 
is  the  unrestrained  spirit  which  loads  to 
extremes  ;  a  spirit  which  knows  nothing 
but  fanaticism,  or  apathy  ;  blind  idolatry, 
or  hate. 

As  the  mind  begins  to  be  developed 
from  the  path  of  infancy,  and  to  take 
upon  itself  the  responsible  powers  of  rea- 
son and  judgment,  this  spirit  seems  to 
grow  up  with  it  as  though  it  was  an  inte- 
gral part.  It  is  fostered,  and  urged  to- 
wards maturity,  in  early  parental  love. 
In  mfancy,  love  is  the  governing  power ; 
it  is  a  passion,  not  sentiment,  inasmuch 
as  it  receives  no  guidance  from  rea- 
son, but  on  the  contrary,  seems  the  pure, 
simple,  unrestrained  outgusbing  of  a  na- 
tural, innate  feeling  of  the  soul. 

That  passion  is  first  directed  to  the  pa- 
rent, then,  in  other  directions  as  allure- 


ments induce.  Though  a  free  and  unre- 
strained passion,  it  is  nevertheless  com- 
paratively pure  and  innocent;  because 
the  mind  is  not  yet  fitted  for  responsible 
action.  As  it  expands  into  conscious 
existence,  or  the  realization  of  the  powers 
of  reason  and  responsibility,  if  it  has  been 
so  trained  and  governed  that  it  is  sub- 
servient and  allied  to  these  powers,  then 
the  mind  is  fast  advancing  to  its  high 
destination.  Love  becomes  the  noblest 
sentiment,  and  good  deeds  and  happiness 
are  its  offsprings.  If  love  rules  as  a  pas- 
sion, it  takes  a  path  not  marked  by  wis- 
dom nor  justice ;  and  disappointment  and 
crime  are  its  attendants. 

We  are  formed  for  social  beings ;  and 
in  proportion  as  we  cultivate  and  improve 
the  sentiment  of  love,  will  be  the  bless- 
ings of  that  sociability.  There  is  a  pu- 
rity and  solidity  of  happiness  incorpora-  . 
ted  with  love,  when  under  the  guidance  \ 
of  reason,  which  the  most  passionate 
idolatry  never  enjoys.  Friendship  is 
love,  love  uninfluenced  by  selfishness. 
It  melts  anger  and  washes  away  hate  ;  it 
harmonizes  discord  and  regulates  confu- 
sion ;  it  strengrthens  and  incites  to  action 
the  nobler  qualities,  and  engenders  there 
in  a  congenial  spirit.  It  is  the  spirit, 
which,  by  its  meek  and  persevering  sym- 
pathy, exerts  its  benign  influence  over 
the  world ;  imparting  a  spirit  of  sacrifice 
to  opposing  desires,  and  smoothing  the 
turbulence  of  conflicting  opinions. 

Such  is  friendship, — such  its  action. 
Have  our  hearts  yielded  to  its  influence  t 

[^AUianct  ttnd  Vi$. 


Attempt  to  Destroy  Lord  Bosse's 
Telescope. — An  act  influenced  by  the 
wildest  fanaticism,  has  recently  been 
committed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ar- 
magh, of  which  the  following  are  the 
particulars  : — On  Friday  evening  three 
respectably  dressed  individuals  applied 
for  permission  to  view  the  moon  through 
Lord  Rosse's  telescope.  On  its  beinff 
granted  they  ascended  the  platform,  and 
at  tbe  moment  when  the  instrument  was 
depressed  on  a  level  with  the  horizoa, 
one  of  them  advanced  to  the  extreme 
end,  and  cast  a  stone,  which  he  must 
have  concealed  for  the  purpose,  at  the 
speculum.  It  happily  did  not  take  ef- 
fect, and  in  the  efilort  he  fell  and  fraetar- 
ed  his  right  leg.  They  were  immediately 
arrested.  The  one  who  threw  the  stoi\^ 
called  the  instrument  a  ^  blasphemy." 
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EtVGLKSH    SHEPHKKUS, 


h  seems  impossible  to  look  upun  pas- 
'  toral  life  without  interest,  and  such  an 
'  interest  as  is  cieditable  to  our  literary 
I  taste,  if  not  to  out  Christian  character. 
I  The  very  name  of  shepherd  is  associai- 
I  ed  with  the  mast  utttactive  suenes  in  ru- 
I  nl  life,  some  of  (he  most  harmless,  easy 

md  nsefol  occupations  of  man,  the  ns- 
)  tare  of  animals  which  are  the  very  em- 
;  blems  of  innocence,  the  writings  of  the 
'  most  distinguished  poets,  the  music  of 
•  the  sweetest  composers,  and,  what  is 
>  more  valuable  than  alt,  some  of  the  most 
I  exalted  personages  and  most  instrnclive 
I  and  afiecting  instructions  of  the  sacred 

rolume> 
Our  print  shows  an  Englisli  Shepherd 
[  in  a  natural  situation,  with  those  eviden- 
[  ces  of  refinemem,  which  would  be  incon- 
■  sistent  wiih  the  habits  and  circumstances 
I  of  pastoral  life  in  most  other  countries. 
I  The  shady  giort,  to  which  the  shepherd 
.  may  retire  at  noon,  when  the  sultry  heat 
',  of  tbesmi  drireshisflock  to  the  shelter 


of  the  trpes,  tbe  abundant  leisure  for  the 
mind,  which  his  easy  charfje  allows,  the 

retirement     from    the    interruptions    of  < 

crowded  cities  and  tbe  disturbance    of  t 

business,  the  objects  and  scenes  of  naluv  ' 

around  him,  oil  ore  favorable  to  medita*  I 

tion,  and  a  pure  state  of  society.     This  J 

manner  of  life,  however,  it  not  always  i 

sufficient  to  secure  virtue  or  refinement  S 

In  some  countries  shepherds  are  degrad-  I 

ed  and  often  vicious.  ( 

"  In  Scotland,"  said  a  friend,  "  I  hare  < 

found  grest  pleasure,  during  my  pedes-  ( 

trian  excursions,  in  conversing  with  the  ? 

shepherds.     They  ere  generally  intelli-  > 

gent  for  peasantry,  of  simple  and  moral  > 

lives,  uflen  with  bd   intimate  knowledge  i 

of  the  Sctipiures.  I 

"  Yet,  I  doubt  the  eccouots  we  have  from  ) 

some  writers,  who  prof<;ss  to  have  seen  s 

the  Latin  Poets  in  familiar  use  among  ( 

the  poor,  bare  footed  boys  who  watch  the  \ 

sheep  in  that  country.     It  is  cenainly  \ 

highly  probable,  that  solitary  cases  oc-  I 
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A    SPANISH  SHEPHERD. 


eor:  astbe  atata  of  public  education  may 
well  produce  them ;  bn(  they  have  never 
been  very  common."  "  Of  all  parts  of 
my  life, "  remarked  a  Greek  friend,  "  I 
recar  with  the  ^eatest  pleasure  to  the 
aeaaona  I  apent  in  my  yoalh  with  the 
ahepherda  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Smyrna.  From  our  elevated  pastures 
we  enjoyed  the  view  of  delightful  land- 
scapes, while  we  apent  the  nights  on  the 
grassy  ground,  without  the  slightest 
danger  or  inconvenience,  in  the  pare  and 
wholesome  air,  and  in  a  climate  genial 
and  unchanging." 

"  When  driven  from  home  by  the  ene- 
miea  of  truth  and  liberty,"  said  an  Italian 
patriot,  "  I  toolc  refuf;e  among  the  shep- 
herda  of  Corsica,  and  helped  them  tend 
their  flocks.  I  love  their  wild  retreats, 
their  aimple  live"  and  faithful  hearts :  but 
they  are  implacable  and  bloody  in  re- 
venge, and  more  barbarons  than  Ameri- 
can aavagea." 

Tbna  it  is,  and  ever  must  be.  Paato- 
ral  life  must  receive  its  tone,  in  many 
important  reapects,  from  the  slate  of  re- 


ligion and  knowledge,  and  the  habita 
among  which  the  shepherds  are  educa- 
ted. Bring  them  up  as  Hindoos,  and  they 
may  easily  become  a  race  of  treacherous 
assassins  like  the  Thugs;  give  them  the 
Bible  and  Christian  inatitutions,  and  you 
may  expect  to  find  them  as  in  the  heath 
pastures  of  Scotland.  Set  the  Romish 
priests  and  inquisitors  to  persecute  them, 
and  you  may  find  them  an  ignorant  and 
superstitious  band,  trembling  at  the 
name  of  phantoms,  while  doing  desper- 
ate deeds. 

With  these  limitations  in  view,  we 
may  accompany  the  poets  in  the  pleas- 
ing descriptions  they  give  us,  imbibe 
their  pure  sentiments  and  participate  in 
the  refining  feelings  with  which  they  of- 
ten present  us,  without  receiving  false 
impreasiona  concerning  the  condition 
and  character  of  different  branches  of 
OUT  brethren  of  the  human  race,  or  res- 
pecting the  causes  best  adapted  to  se- 
cure their  happiness  or  improvement. 
We  may  join  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  those  scenes  of  nature,  as 


^ 
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they  are  often  called,  which  are  the 
abodes  of  the  shepherds :  those  works  of 
God  which  offer  to  them  so  many  sub- 
jects for  admiration  and  praise.  We  may 
unite  with  Thompson,  in  admiring  in 
Spring,  the  music  of  the  woods  when, 

«« Mix'd  in  wild  concert  with  the  warbling 

brooks, 
"  Increased,  by  distant  blealings  of  the  hills." 

We  may  lament  with  him  when  he  says : 

••But  now  those  white,  unblemished  man- 
ners, whence 
«•  The  fabling  poets  took  their  golden  age, 
"  Are  found  no  more  amid  these  iron  times.** 

We  may  go  with  him 

••  To  the  mountain's  brow. 
••  Where  siu  the  shepherd  on  the  grassy  turf, 
•*  Inhaling,  healthful,  the  descending  sun. 
•*  Around  him  feeds  his  many  bleating  flocks, 
•«  Of  various  cadence  ;  and  his  sportive  larabs, 
•'This  way  and  that  convolv'd,  in  friskful 

glee, 
••  Their  frolics  play.    And  now  the  sprightly 

race 
<•  Invites  them  forth  ;  when  swift,  the  signal 

giv'n, 
••They   start  away,  and   sweep  the  mossy 

mound 
<•  That  runs  around  the  hill :   the  ramparts 

once 
••Of  iron  war,  in  ancient  barbarous  times*" 

We  may  allow  that  pleasing  poet  to 
conduct  us  to  where,  in  summer, 

••  Home  from  his  morning  task  the  swain 

retreats, 
«•  His  flock  before  him  stepping  to  the  fold;" 

or  from  the  brook,  after  the  washi  g, 

•«  At  last,  of  snowy  white,  the  gaiber'd  flocks 
•*  Are  in  the  wauled  pen  innuraerous  press'd, 
«*  Head   above  head ;  and,   rang'd  in    lusty 

rows, 
*«  The  shepherds  sii,  and  whet  the  sounding 

shears." 

How  different  an  aspect  the  preceding 
savage  figure  throws  over  pastoral  life  in 
Spain,  from  that  which  the  poets  are 
fond  of  giving  it  in  all  countries,  ancient 


and  modem!    From   personal  observa* 
tion  we  can  assure  our  readers,  that  the 
condition  of  Shepherds  in  Italy  is  so  de- 
graded   that    any    American  would  be 
shocked  at  the  sight  of  them.    E?eD  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome,  in  fnB 
view  of  some  of  its  most  splendid  edi- 
fices, and  under  the  shadow  of  the  noble 
aqueducts,  which  still  extend  their  long 
and  solemn  ranges  of  arches,  to  strike 
the  traveller  with  grand  ideas  of  the  an- 
cient Romans,  poor  degraded  shepherds 
repose  at  night,  and  startle  the  wanderer 
by  day,  in  a  costume  of  rough  sheep 
skins,  formed  and  arranged  with  kt  lesi 
taste  and  neatness  than  the  buffalo  robei 
and  deer  skins  of  our  North  American 
Indians. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  inclined 
to  doubt  the  picture  we  give  of  the  shep- 
herds of  Southern  Europe.  The  London 
Penny  Magazine  gives  a  more  favorable 
account  of  those  of  Spain.  But  we  may 
refer  to  the  brief  description  of  the  pw- 
•antry  of  that  country  given  in  far  first 
volume,  (p.  230),  in  the  Spanish  hnguage, 
which  we  will  hereafter  translate.  It  u 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen, and  it  is  entitled  to  full  credit. 

It  is  remilrkable  that  the  Shepherds  of 

• 

Spain  are  among  the  most  savage  m 
their  appearance  and  costume,  altboogk 
the  revival  of  pastoral  poetry  in  modern 
times  may  be  referred  to  a  poet  of  their 
country.  The  beautiful  poem  of  the 
"  Genile  Shepherd,"  has  certainly  serred 
as  the  model  of  several  of  the  most  ccle- 
iMrated  dramatic  pastoral  poems,  in  more 
than  one  of  the  languages  of  Modern  En- 
rope  ;  and  an  examination  of  it,  by  any 
reader  of  the  Spanish,  will  delect  strildDg 
points  of  resemblance  with  these,  sm 
also  with  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  which 
were  among  his  models. 

We  intend  in  future  to  give  our  res* 
ers  specimens  of  this  pleasing  class  rf 
poems  from  several  different  language^ 
as  we  have  some  of  the  best  sources  st 
hand. 


•^ 
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lee-Hoiues*" 

Ice  in  summer  is  a  luxury,  which  is 
nore  highly  enjoyed  the  more  it  is  used. 
[t  is  very  serviceahle  in  preserving  food 
'rem  the  injurious  efiects  of  a  hot  cli- 
nate,  and  is  too  often  sought  for  in  vain 
>y  physicians,  as  a  palliation  in  local  in- 
lammations.     A  little  knowledge  about 
the   proper  construction  of  Ice-houses, 
ovith  a  little  care  and  a  trifling  expense, 
might  provide  many  of  our  readers  with 
in  abundant  supply  of  this  agreeable  and 
nsefnl  article  for  the  next  warm  season. 
Ice*houses  are  made  of  various  mate- 
rials, forms  and  sizes,  and   have   been 
erected  in  very  different  situations :  but 
the  great  principle  in  all  should  be  the 
same :  to  have  the  waUs,  floor  and  roof 
made  of  some  substance  through  which 
heat  can  pass  but  slowly,  and  so  tight 
that  no  air  can  get  in  or  out.    Many  sub- 
stances there  are  which  possess  the  for- 
mer property  :  as  wool,  feathers,  hair, 
charcoal,    ashes,     the     saw-dust    shav- 
ings of   dry  wood.    Air  is  one  of  the 
slowest  conductors  of  heat,  and,  indeed, 
has  been  by  some  believed  to  be  a  per- 
fect non-conductor.     This  term  signifies, 
that  heat  cannot  pass  at  all  from  one  par- 
ticle of  it  to  another.     Air,  however,  of- 
ten communicates  heat  from  one  object 
to  another :  but  it  is  eflected  by  moving 
itself  and  carrying  it,  not  by  letting  heat 
through  it  as  it  goes  through  a  bar  of 
iron.    While  air  is  kept  motionless  it  is 
found  to  be  a  very  bad  conductor.    It 
may  therefore  be   imprisoned,  in  small 
bodies,  in  a  mass  of  saw-dust  or  feathers, 
and  heat  cannot  pass  through  the  mass, 
unless  at  a  very  slow  rate.     Now  if  a 
perfect  non-conductor  could    be   found, 
and  ice  enveloped  in  it,  without  leaving 
any   aperture,    the   ice    would    remain 
unmelted  even  in  a  hot  place. 

A  Refrigerator  is  a  small  ice-housei 
and  constructed  chiefly  with  an  eye  to 
the  same  principle. 

In  our  Eastern  and  Northern  States, 
so  far  as  we  have  made  observations,  ice- 


houses are  made  by  digging  a  square 
hole  in  the  ground,  from  six  to  ten  or 
more  feet  square,  to  the  depth  of  five  feet 
or  more,  and  building  a  tight  room  of 
rough  boards,  with  a  door,  made  to  shut 
as  closely  as  possible,  anu  provided  with 
a  lock.  The  earth  is  commonly  filled 
in  round  the  sides,  and  the  roof  is  cov- 
ered with  a  straw  thatch.  Sometimes 
the  ice-house  is  made  in  the  cellar  of  a 
house  or  barn  ^  the  coolness  of  which  is 
favorable  to  the  preservation  of  its  con- 
tents. In  many  cases  the  ice-house  is 
thickly  and  closely  lined  with  straw, 
either  within  or  without,  and  a  close  lin- 
ing of  boards  is  sometimes  added,  making 
double  walls,  with  the  intervening  space 
filled  with  straw.  Some  ice-houses  have 
saw-dust  or  pounded  charcoal  rammed 
in  between  the  boards ;  and  this  is  the 
best  way. 


**  ]f  ever  Olve  Up.»» 

The  Providence  Sentinel,  in  an  article 
against  despair  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
property,  well  says  that  humanity  ought 
to  be  more  than  equal  to  a  struggle  with 
the  little  reverses  in  pecuniary  afifairs, 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  almost  every  one 
who  enters  upon  the  stage  of  life,  with  a 
spark  of  honorable  ambition  in  his  breast. 
We  ought  never  to  fling  away  our  hopes 
at  the  ^own  of  the  fickle  goddess.  We 
ought  never  tremble  with  fear,  or  sink 
back  in  despair,  because  clouds  hover 
about  us  and  make  our  pathway  look 
momentarily  dreary.  There's  a  bright 
side  to  everything;  and  on  this  bright 
side  we  mav  better  fix  our  eyes,  and 
press  forward  in  hope. 

Let  the  man  who  has  lost  his  all,  but 
has  vet  left  his  soul,  his  intellect  and  his 
hancis,  take  courage  and  push  onward. 
Let  him  shun  the  rocks  which  were  fatal 
to  his  former  efiforts,  and  with  the  expe- 
rience of  years — a  better  knowledge  of 
the  world — and  the  gladsomeness  of  a 
cheerful  heart,  encouraged  by  the  smiles 
and  unmindful  of  the  frowns  of  those 
about  him,  begin  anew  to  hew  himself 
out  a  home.  He  will  triumph  in  his 
soul,  though  he  may  never  get  back  the 
wealth  he  has  lost.  He  will  be  happy,  if 
he  will  take  courage  .and  persevere. 
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Concluded  from  page  667. 

But  while  Cortes  and  his  followers  were 
zealously    laboring  to    supply    this    fatal 
omission,  the  horn  of  Guatemozin — a  signal 
already  dreaded   by  the  bravest  Spaniards 
— was  heard  t6  sound  from  the  summit  of 
a  neighboring  temple.     In  a  few  niiimtes. 
the    tumult    of  battle  was    heard  rolling 
fearfully  back  through  the  deserted  streets  ; 
and  the  van  of  the  Spanish  army,  over- 
whelmed by  an  innumeral)ie  Ibree  of  Az- 
tecs, appeared  in  full  and    disorderly  re- 
treat.    Cortes  charged   the  enemy  without 
hesitation,  and  fought  desperately  to  cover 
the  passage  of  the  fugitive**  ihrough  the  ca- 
nal.    But  all  his  exertions  could  not  pre- 
vent great  confusion  and  considerable  loss. 
He  was  himself  in  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger; he  received  several  wounds;  and  he 
would  have  been  actually  carried  off  pris- 
oner by  the  Aztecs,  but  for  the  devoted  ex- 
ertions of  his  men,  several  of  whbm,  both 
Spaniards  and  Tlascalans,  perished  in  his 
defence.     At  length,  however,  the  passage 
was  completed ;  order  was  restored  ;  and 
the  army — its  rear  still  protected  by  the 
General  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry — re- 
treated steadily  to  Xoloc.     Alvarado  and 
Sandoval,  who  had  entered  the  city   with 
more  caution,  were    likewise  desperately 
attacked  by  the  Aztecs,  and  had  considera- 
ble difficulty  in  effecting  their  retreat.  The 
whole  loss  of   the    Spaniards  must  have 
amounted    to   nearly    a  hundred  men,  of 
whom  sixty-two  were  taken  alive  by  the 
enemy. 

The  defenders  of  the  city  were  filled 
with  enthusiasm  ;  and  their  Priests  openly 
announced  the  solemn  promise  of  the  Gods 
of  Anahuac,  that,  within  eight  days  more, 
the  sacrilegious  invaders  should  be  uileriy 
destroyed.  This  prediction,  combined  with 
the  failure  of  the  late  asbault,  had  so  great 
an  effect  upon  the  Indian  ai^xiliaries,  that 
they  all — except  a  few  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Tlascalan  chieftains — deserted  the 
Spanish  camp — some  withdrawing  to  a 
short  distance,  and  others  setting  off  for 
their  respective  homes.  The  Spaniards 
themselves  were  overwhelmed  with  grief 
and  despair  at  the  sight  of  the  hu:nan  sacri- 
fices which  took  place  upon  the  summits 
of  the  Mexican  temples ;  where,  for  seve- 
ral successive  days,  most  of  the  unfortunate 
prisoners  were  massacred  in  cold  blood  by 
their  captors.  But  Cortes  shutting  himself 
up  in  his  quarters,  waited  patiently  until 
the  last  faint  gleam  of  Aztec  prosperity 


disappeared.  The  eight  fata]  days  passed 
by  ;  and  still  the  besiegers  commanded  the 
lake  with  tlxeir  ship^,  and  maintained  their 
po?»!s  at  Xoloc,  Tacubti,  and  Tepejac. 
The  Aztecs  lost  all  confidence  when  con- 
vinced of  the  palpable  falsehood  of  their 
oracles.  The  auxiliaries  returned  in  great 
numbers  to  their  tiosts,  and  were  welcom- 
ed by  Cortes. 

Shortly  afior  the  return  of  the  allies  to 
the  camp,  the  whole  besieging  army  ad- 
vanced from  Xolt)c  and  Tacuba,  and  es- 
tablishcd  themselves  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
capital.  A  largo  body  of  Indian  pioneers 
then  proceeded — Cortes  setting  them  the 
example  with  his  own  hands — to  level  the  ^ 
streets  and  houses  with  the  ground,  and  to  ^ 
fill  up  the  canals  with  the  rubbish.  In  the 
meantime  the  Spaniards,  with  the  choicest 
Indian  warriors,  occupied  the  best  positions 
for  the  protection  of  the  worknrien,  who 
were,  of  course,  greatly  exposed  to  attack. 
The  sallies  of  the  despairing  Aztecs,  though 
frequent  and  formidable,  were  constantly 
repulsed;  but  they  inflicted  considerable 
loss  upon  the  imperfectly  armed  allies  by 
a  constant  discharge  of  stones  and  arrows.  S 
In  this  manner,  day  after  day,  and  week  k 
after  week,  the  besiegers  continued  to  work  ) 
their  way  through  the  perishing  city,  antil  I 
the  summer  was  far  advanced.     The   pal-  ) 


ace  of  Guatemozin  himself  was  destroyed  ; 
the    principal   Temple    was  stormed    and 
burned  to  the  ground  by   Alvarardo ;  and 
at  length  the  Spaniards  established  them- 
selves in  the  great  square  or  market   place 
of  Tlatclolco,  which    had    Witnessed    the 
overthrow  on  the  day  of  the  general  as- 
sault.    Seven-eighths  of  the  whole  magnifi- 
cent capital  were   a  black    and  desolate 
waste ;  and  the  surviving  citizens  were  now 
crowded  in  the  narrow  and  ruinous  streets 
which  had  formed  its  north-eastern  quarter. 
In  the  meantime,  famine  and   pestilence 
had  fearfully  aided  the  Spanish  sword  in 
thinning  the  ranks  of  the  besieged.     We 
cannot  follow  Mr  Prescott  through  his  mi- 
nute but  painful  description  of  their  mise- 
rable  sufferings.     It    is   enough  thai  the 
sight  filled  the  Spaniards,  stem   and  exas- 
perated as  they  were,  with  horror  andconi' 
passion.     Terms   of  peace    and    aecnrky 
were  offered  to  Guatemozin.     But  the  Az- 
tec Emperor  was  obdurate ;  and   his  fol- 
lowers, if  unequal  to  their  enemy  in  the 
shock  of  battle,  possessed  all  the  invincibls  } 
passive  heroism  which  distinguishes   the  ' 
aboriginal  warriors  of  America.     Exhaust-  ) 
ed  as  they  were  by  toil  and  sufiering,  they  I 
continued  to  defy  and  harass  the  besiegers ;  ^ 
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and  constantly  boasted  of  the  ample  revenge 
which  they  would  inflict,  when  their  pro- 
bation should  at  length  be  complete,  and 
the  outraged  Gods  of  Anahuac  should  de- 
scend, to  exterminate  their  impious  enemies 
and  their  apostate  worshippers.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  desciiption  of  their  pa- 
triotic infatuation,  without  calling  to  mind 
that  strange  conjecture  of  certain  Ethnolo- 
gists, which  ascribes  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can tribes  a  Hebrew  origin.  No  two  pas- 
sages of  history  were  ever  more  precisely 
similar,  in  all  their  moral  characteristics, 
than  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and 
that  of  Mexico  by  Cortes. 

The  last  scene  of  the  war  was  now  at 
hand.  The  surviving  Aztecs  had  been  at 
length  brought  to  bay  within  limits  so  nar- 
row, that  the  besiegers  could  venture  to 
carry  them  by  storm ;  and  on  the  14th  of 
August,  Cortes  after  long  delay  and  repeat- 
ed efibrts  tt>  procure  a  surrender,  gave  or- 
ders for  a  general  assault.  The  battle,  or 
rather  the  massacre,  lasted  nearly  two 
days,  and  would  probably  have  been  main- 
tained until  the  besieged  had  perished  to  a 
man,  had  not  an  unexpected  accident 
brought  it  to  a  sudden  conclusion.  Among 
the  crew  of  a  Mexican  canoe,  which  was 
captured  by  a  Spanish  brigantine  while  at- 
tempting to  reach  the  shore,  was  a  youthful 
warrior,  whom  the  captors  immediately 
recognised  as  Guatemozin  himself.  The 
fatal  news  became  generally  known  to  both 
parties  upon  the  second  evening  of  the  as- 
sault; and  when  the  besiegers  drew  oflf 
their  forces,  it  was  clear  that  all  resistance 
was  at  an  end. 

Upon  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  August, 
1521,  the  Azlecs  signified  their  submission. 
Cortes  withdrew  his  forces  from  the  dreary 
and  pestilential  ruins  to  Cojohuaoan  j  and 
the  remnant  of  the  Aztecs  were  allowed  to 
retire  to  their  neighboring  towns,  by  the 
northern  and  western  causeways.  They 
were  not  more  ihan  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand in  number ;  at  least  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  souls  having,  by  the  most 
moderate  computation,  perished  in  the 
siejge.  In  three  days  the  last  of  the  forlorn 
exilbs  had  disappeared^  and  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  imperial  Tenochtitlan  was  a 
bare  and  desert  island,  encumbered  with 
ruins,  strewed  with  carcasses,  and  scathed 
with  fire.  Such  was  the  final  exiincJion  of 
Mexican  grandeur  and  independence." 


[      L€t  your  discourse  with  others  on  matter 
I  of  business  be  short. 


More  of  the  Glories  of  War. 

In  the  French  paper,  La  Palrie.  there  is 
an  mdignant  denunciation  of  the  atrocities 
carried  on  in  Africa,  in  the  namtj  of  glory. 
A  late  conquest  is  thus  minutely  described : 

"From  the  expedition  against  Collo, 
from  the  5th  of  April  to  the  15th  of  May 
1843,  we  have  deduced  the  following  ad- 
vantages :  Nine  or  ten  tribes  who  were  not 
openly  hostile,  and  who  only  refused  to  pay 
a  contribution,  are  *  said  to  be  subdued' 
Contributions  to  the  amount  of  22,500f. 
received.  Losses:  4  officers  killed,  11 
wounded  j  47  subalterns  and  privates  kill- 
ed ;  210  wounded.  One  lieutenant  and 
nine  soldiers  roasted  alive  by  the  Kabyles, 
and  from  300  10  500  sick  in  consequence 
of  fatigue ;  83,000f.  extraordinary  expen- 
ses ;  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  of  full  grown 
olive  trees  have  been  cut  down:  more  than 
50  villages  burnt." 

This  is  the  true  brief  style  of  glory.  In- 
deed its  whole  philosophy  may,  nine  times 
out  often,  be  summed  up  in  a  few  syllables. 
Its  vocabulary  is  very  limited.  Robbery, 
bloodshed,  fire,  anguish,  violation,  murder. 
1  hese  SIX  words  contain  the  meaning  of 
hundreds  of  folios  written  on  war.  The 
Christian  and  the  philosopher  take  the  term 
glory,  and  reduce  it  into  these  elements. 
How  beautiful  is  this  contest  in  the  eyes 
of  Young  France  !  What  a  savoury  smell 
in  the  nostrils  of  war,  the  roasting  bodies 
of  one  lieutenant  and  nine  soldiers— roasted 
with  laurel  sauce !  What  true  glory  to 
die  upon  a  spit !  For  the  heroic  cutting 
down  of  the  slow  growing  olive,  that  is  in 
the  true  spirit  of  French  valor.— fDoui?- 
lass  Jerrold.  ® 


^ 


Keep  Good  Company.— There  is  a  cer- 
tain magic  or  charm  in  good  company,  for 
It  will  assimilate  and  make  you  like  to 
them  by  much  conversation  with  them.  If 
they  be  good  company,  it  is  a  great  means 
to  make  you  good,  or  confirm  you  in  good- 
ness ;  but  if  they  be  bad.  it  is  twetily  to 
one  but  they  will  corrupt  or  infect  you.— 
Men  or  women  thai  are  greedy  of  acquaint- 
ance  or  hasty  in  it,  are  often  snared  in  ill 
company  before  they  are  aware,  and  en- 
tangled so  that  ihey  cannot  easily  get  loose 
from  it  after,  when  they  would. 

The  coin  that  is  most  current  among 
mankind  is  flattery. 

Poverty.— Start  not  at  the  labor  doom 
of  honest  poverty  ;  it  made  Franklin  a  phi- 
losopher, and  Hogarth  a  painter. 


^ 
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Wonderful  Effects  of  Jlleinory. 

Yesterdoy  forenoon  we  were  present 
at  a  select  conversazione,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Franklin,  surgeon,  Long 
Millgate,  which  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  accuracy  of  certain  state- 
ments made  respecting  a  stranger  who 
has  recently  arrived  in  this  town.     This 

fentleman  to  whom  we  refer  is  Rahbi 
'rofesBor  Dannemarck,  of  Hungary,  who 
claims  the  possession  of  certain  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  memory  and  sight,  as 
well  as  the  gift  of  divination.  There 
were  four  persons  present  at  the  conver- 
sazione, besides  the  professor,  and  three 
of  them  understood  the  Hebrew  lan^ 
guage,  which  is  that  in  which  the  stran- 
ger performs  his  wonders.  The  professor, 
I  who  appears  in  his  native  costume, 
seems  to  be  about  45  years  of  age,  and 
has  a  remarkably  quick,  penetrating  eye, 
to  which  circumstance  some  people  at- 
tribute some  or  the  uncommon  faculties 
with  which  he  is  endowed.  How  this 
may  be  we  know  not,  and  to  us  at  pre- 
sent it  is  immaterial. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  detail  a  few 
of  the  performances  of  the  professor  at 
the  conversazione.  He  was  shown  a  pri- 
vate letter,  which  it  was  impossible  he 
could  have  seen  before,  and  on  merely 
glancing  at  the  first  page,  stated  that  it 
contained  34  lines.  The  lines  were  care- 
fully counted  by  the  gentlemen  present, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  number  men- 
tioned by  the  professor  was  piecisely 
the  number  which  the  page  contained. 
Another  letter  was  shown  him,  when  the 
same  process  was  gone  through,  and  with 
the  same  result.  A  Hebrew  volume,  not 
the  professor's,  but  Mr.  Franklin's,  was 
then  produced.  The  book  was  opened 
by  one  of  l!ie  pariy,  and  the  number  of 
the  page  given  to  the  professor.  The 
book  was  then  ope^ied  at  another  place, 
at  an  interval  probably  of  100  leaves  from 
the  part  first  opened.  The  number  of 
the  page  at  the  second  opening  the  pro- 
fessor was  not  informed  of,  nor  could  he 
see  what  it  was.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
present  then  put  his  forefinger  upon  a 
point  in  one  of  the  pages  at  the  first 
opening,  and  the  professor  stated  that 
he  should  name  the  word  immediately 
under  the  finger  at  the  corresponding 
point  in  one  of  the  pages  at  the  second 
opening.  In  this  he  completely  suc- 
ceeded. 
A  Hebrew  and  English  lexicon,  belong- 
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ing  to  Mr.  Franklin,  and  which  Professor 
Dannemarck  could  not  have  seen  before, 
was  then  handed  him.     The  book  was 
opened  at  pages  230  and  231  by  one  of 
the  party,  in  such  a  way  that  the  profes- 
sor could  not  see  what  were  their  coa- 
ttnts.     Three  difiTerent  points  were  cho- 
sen by  the  gentlemen  present,  one  at  the 
top  of  230,  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  same 
page,  and  one  on  the  fifth  line  of  page 
231,  and  the  professor  undertook  to  say 
what  were  the  words  which  would  be 
found  at  these  several  points.    In  this  he 
again  completely  succeeded.    He  thea 
took  the  same  book,  which  was  partly 
opened  in  such  a  manner  by  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  the  professor's  seeing  what  waa  tb 
number  of  the  page  at  the  opening.  The 
gentleman  then  thrust  his  finger  in  at 
the  opening,  and  the  professor  named  the 
two  words  at  the  extremity  o(  the  organ. 
This  he  repeated.     One  of  the  party  pot 
his  finger  upon  the  binding,  outside  the 
book,  and  the  professor  stated  that  he 
could  name  two  words  opposite  to  the 
.finger  in  a  portion  of  the  book,  which 
was  partly  opened,  but  the  contents  of 
which,  as   far   as   those  present   eooU 
judfi^e,  it  was   impossible  the  professor 
could  have  seen.     The  point  in  the  book 
referred  to  was  examined,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  words  there,  were  those 
which  had  been  named  by  the  professor. 

A  Hebrew  and  Latin  Concordance  to 
the  Bible  was  next  introduced.  One  of 
the  party  fixed  upon  a  page,  with  the 
number  of  ivhich  the  professor  was  made 
acquainted,  although  he  could  not  see 
the  page  itself;  he  then  put  his  finger 
upon  the  outside  of  the  book,  the  profes- 
sor engaging  to  name  the  word  immedi- 
ately opposite  to  it  in  the  page  at  which 
the  volume  was  opened.  In  this  he  was 
entirely  successful.  A  piece  of  paper 
was  put  into  a  book  at  the  place  at  which 
it  was  opened  by  one  of  the  party,  and 
which  was  unknown  to  the  professor, 
and  the  latter  mentioned  some  of  the 
words  that  were  found  under  the  paper. 
A  penknife  was  introduced  in  a  similar 
manner  and  with  the  same  results.  A 
Dutch  edition  of  the  Family  Prayer  Book 
which  we  were  informed  he  never  could 
have  seen  before,  was  next  brought  for- 
ward. The  volume  was  half  opened,  one 
of  the  party  thrust  his  hand  into  the 
opening,  the  contents  of  which  could  not 
be  seen  by  the   professor,  and  yet  be 
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named  words  on  both  pages  opposite  to 
the  hand.  A  number  of  exoerimeDts  of 
a  similar  character  were  gone  through, 
bat  we  have  not  space  for  further  details. 
The  professor  says  he  cannot  account 
for  the  possession  of  the  faculties,  the 
nature  of  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
explain,  in  any  other  way  than  that  he 
has  received  them  as  an  extraordinary 
gift.  He  exacts  great  reverence  and  res- 
pect from  all  around  him,  and  considers 
himself  the  living  wonder  of  the  age.  He 
has  received  the  applause  of  several 
sovereigpfis,  and  wears  a  splendid  ring 
which  was  presented  to  him  by  the  late 
pope.  Amongst  his  testimonials  and  pa- 
pers appear  the  names  of  several  distin- 
guished statesmen  and  others  on  the 
continent.  We  should  have  mentioned 
that  the  professor  insists  upon  all  parties 
standing  in  his  presence. — Manchutery 
(^Eng.)  Cornier. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


KEEPING  PUMPKINS. 

Pumpkins  for  stock,  are  best  kept  m  a  drv 
loft  with  the  flooring  quite  open,  so  as  to  al- 
low air  to  circalate  as  freely  as  possible  be- 
tween them.  Were  it  not  that  they  lake  so 
much  room,  we  should  prefer  storing  them  in 
a  single  tier ;  but  usually,  for  want  of  this, 
when  a  large  crop  is  to  be  secured,  they  must 
be  piled  U|>on  each  other.  In  this  case,  we 
would  recommend  their  not  being  placed 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  deep.  If  piled 
together  in  two  large  heaps,  they  gather 
moisture  and  rot  rapidly.  When  frozen  they 
may  be  preserved  a  long  time;  hue  they 
should  be  cooked  before  giving  them  to  stock, 
otherwise  they  may  do  them  great  injury. 
On  the  whole  we  prefer  feeding  our  pump- 
kins as  fast  as  possible  after  ripening,  and  be- 
fore the  cold  weather  sets  in.  They  are  of  a 
cold  watery  nature,  and  unless  cooked,  we 
doubt  whether  they  are  near  as  beoeticiai  to 
animals  in  frostv  weather,  as  they  are  in 
milder,  or  indeed  any  kind  of  fruit,  though 
stock  of  good  breed  usually  do  well  upon 
them. — 5e/. 


Imtrovsd  Yove  for  Oxen. — ^This  yoke  is 
constructed  with  sliding  blocks  attached  to 
the  under  side  of  ihe  beam  of  the  yoke,  near 
each  end,  and  each  sliding  block  is  attached 
to  the  beam  by  bolu  which  pass  through 
mortises,  so  that  the  blocks  may  be  made  to 
slide  occasionally  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 
To  these  blocks  are  attached  the  bows,  the 
position  of  which  is  adjusted  by  guage 
screws ;  and  by  the  sliding  of  the  blocks,  the 
distance  of  the  oien  from  each  other  may  be 
regulated.    The  middle  of  the  yoke  is  fur- 


nished with  a  draught  staple  or  eye  bolt, 
which  is  moveable  and  regulated  by  a  hand 
screw  at  the  top,  whereby  the  pitch  of  the 
draught  is  regulated.  Invented  by  David 
Chappell,  and  entered  at  the  patent  office, 
Sept.  3d.— 5e/. 


SHEEP  SHEDS. 

We  have  repeatedly  urged  upon  our  read- 
ers the  proprietv  of  erecting  sheds  for  the 
winter  keep  of  their  sheep,  as  well  upon  the 
score  of  humanity  as  upon  that  of  economy. 
We  have  been  long  since  convinced  that  ani- 
mals can  be  subsisted  upon  much  less  food 
when  protected  by  cover  from  the  cold  and 
inclemency  of  the  winter,  by  warm  quarters, 
than  when  exposed  in  the  open  air.  Casting 
theory  aside,  two  recent  experiments  made  in 
England,  demonstrate  the  truth  of  our  posi- 
tion so  clearly,  as  not  to  leave  a  loop  to  hang 
a  doubt  upon. 

Tbe  first  is  an  experiment  made  by  Wal- 
banke  Childers,  Esq.,  member  of  parliament. 
He  had  forty  sheep  of  equal  size  and  weight 
selected :  twenty  were  fed  in  the  open  field, 
the  other  twenty  in  a  rough  shed,  yet  the  lat- 
ter, although  they  received  one  fourth  less 
foo<|l  than  the  former,  showed  an  increase  of 
twenty  stone  more  in  the  short  space  of  four 
months. 

The  second  experiment,  was  made  by 
Lord  Ducie  ;  one  hundred  sheep  kept  in  the 
open  fields  consumed  twenty-four  pounds  of 
Swedish  turnips  daily,  each,  while  a  second 
hundred,  protected  by  a  covered  shed,  only 
consumed  twenty  daily,  each. 

The  reason  of  this  difi'erence  in  the  quan- 
tity of  food  consumed  is  obvious — the  excess 
goes  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat,  instead  of 
of  being  appropriated  to  the  increase  of  flesh, 
muscles  ana  fitt. — American  Farmer. 

Swxrr  Potatoes.— Mr  Justus  Boles  of  Nor- 
thampton, has  sent  us  a  box  of  Sweet  Caro- 
lina Potatoes,  raised  by  him  this  season,  lie 
says  **  with  ordinary  cultivation,  three  bush- 
els were  raised  from  about  89  hills.*'  He 
thinks  this  esteemed  vegetable  can  be  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  this  region. — Spring- 
fi^ld  (Ma$$*)  Republican* 


Indun  Cakes.— Take  at  night,  one  quart 
of  Indian  meal,  about  half  scald  it  with  boil- 
mg  water,  then  cool  it  with  cold  water,  seas 
not  to  kill  the  brewers'  yeast,  one  tea-spoon- 
ful of  which  is  to  be  stirred  in,  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  wheat  flout,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of 
salt.  Sufficient  water  must  be  put  in  to 
make  a  thick  batter,  and  left  to  rise  till 
morning;  then  .add  salseratus  enough  to 
sweeten  the  mass.  Two  or  three  eggs,  beat- 
en and  stirred  in,  is  an  improvement.  Then 
bake  on  a  hot  griddle,  and  you  have  break- 
fast cakes  fit  for  Queeu  Victoria. — [Es, 


Be  not  too  hasty  to  believe  flying  reports 
to  the  injury  of  another. 
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The  SiBtci*H  With. 


BY  BU8S  E.  H.   STOCKTON. 

Language  scarce  has  power  to  tell 

Howl  love  thee,  brother  ; 
Dearer  than  all  else  below. 

Since  we  lost  our  moiher.  ^ 

Every  while  1  think  of  thee, 

Tears  of  sweet  emotion, 
And  the  faltering  of  my  voice, 

Show  my  deep  devotion. 

Could  a  sister's  prayers  prevail, 

And  her  wafrm  caressing. 
Thine  should  be  a  charmed  life, 

Rich  in  every  blessing; 
Never  more  should  thrill  of  pain 

Cause  a  start  of  anguish  ; 
Or  a  moment's  weariness 

Make  thy  spirit  languish. 

4 

I  would  rear  for  thee  a  liome 

In  a  clime  Elysian, 
Decked  with  every  beauty  rare. 

Like  a  fairy  vision  : 
Nothing  sad  should  entrance  gain, 

But  irom  morn  'till  even 
Joy  should  rest  on  iolrled  wmgs 

'Neath  a  smiling  heaven. 

Flowers  whose  leaves  should  wither  not,  . 

By  clear  waters  growing, 
Fare  as  infanit's  gentle  dreams, 

Bright  as  fancies  glowing ; 
Lolty  uees  like  guarding  love, 

Pleasant  shelter  making: 
Singing  winds  from  all  around 

^hoes  sweet  awaking : 

These  should  cluster  round  thy  home 

Brother,  dearest  brother— 
Ah,  that  smile !  it  tells  me  thou 

Dreamest  of  another; 
And  that  other !  mortal  eye 

Hath  not  seen  its  splendor : 
All  of  power  most  grand  is  there, 

All  of  love  most  tender. 

Vanish  then  my  fairy  dream  ; 

As  the  blush  of  morning 
Dies  amid  the  golden  glow. 

Earth  and  skies  adorning. 
Brother,  this  shall  be  my  prayer. 

Other  hopes  suppressing ; 
Sister  cannot  ask  tor  more, 

Than  Jehovah's  blessing.— £.  Recorder, 


My  11,9,  6,  3,4,  is  a  tree. 

My  6,  2,  1,  12,  13,  is  seldom  used  by  the 
ladies. 

My  S,  12, 2, 3, 4,  is  both  a  luinry  aodacoo- 
venience. 

My  13,  12, 11, 11,5,  6, 18  much  used  in  ma- 
chinery. 

My  3,  2,  8,  is  a  domestic  animal 

My  8.  12,  6,  3,  4,  is  useful  at  night. 

My  8,  12,  12,  8,  4,  9,  3,  4,  5,  is  a  disagree- 
able  companion. 

My  II.  2,  1,  7,  is  a  very  bad  trait  in  any 
person's  character.  . 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  distiMQisaed 
Qeueral.  S.  W.  B. 


V  ENIGMA— NO.  24. 

I  am  composed  of  13  letters. 
My  3,  4,  5,  6,  13, 7,  is  a  delicious  fruit. 
My  13,  9,  8,  is  a  troublesome  animal. 
My  11,  2,  8,  3,  4,  is  used  as  a  fastening 
Mv  10,  2,  3,  4,  8,  is  a  pleasure-boat. 


Sofuiion  of  Enigma  No,  23,  p.  (J72.— 
Slate,  Piano,  Oats,  Apple,  Coat.  Caii,Pni, 
Tin,  Onion,  Bee,  Cat.— Consiantioople. 


(nT*  To  our  Subserthers. — At  the  etrneit 
solicitation  of  friebda,  and  for  reasons  which. 
we  are  persuaded,  would  be  approved  by  the 
judgment  of  our  subscribers  gent-rally,  we 
have  determined  to  make  certain  chasges  in 
our  Magazine,  which  will  not  only  reiwier 
it  much  more  valuable,  but  will  consider!- 
bly  increase  the  expense  of  publication.  An 
increase  of  price  will  he  necessary :  but,  ti 
the  publication  wiH  still  be  the  cheapest  of 
the  kind  in  the  country,  and  indeed  in  the 
world,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  we 
confidently  count  on  the  continuance  and  in- 
crease of  our  patronage. 

In  monthly  parts  at  trifling  postage. 

To  Agems.—U  18  believed  that  no  other 
work  offers  greater  encouragements  to  Agents 
than  the  American  Penny  Magazine  nnder 
the  new  arrangement. 

Volume  III,  To  begin  January  Ist,  1846, 

$2  a  year  in  advance. 
Monthly  pans  in  handsome  covers,  18  34 

cents. 

In  muslin  or  halt-binding,  92,50. 

An  Agent  is  wanted  m  every  district  in  the 
United  States. 

Six  Volumes  for  $9,  or  7  Volumes  for 
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advance,  S3  •  year.   7  sett  lor  $    . 

PosUnastei*  are  niilhorixed  to  remit  iiion«y,  ^ni  •» 
requested  to  act  as  agents.  _,  ^-  ■<» 

Enclose  a  Tiro  Dollar  Bill,  willioot  paymesl  •<  f» 
ta«,  and  the  work  will  be  tent  for  the  yetr. 

"  The  infonnaiion  oonlained  m  ihis  woifc  »  ^^ 
mora  ihaosihrer."-iV:  Y,  dfrtm:  ^^^n^ 

« It  should  be  io  every  ftmily  m  »«  ooooiry. 
N.  Y.  Baptiit  RMtrder. 
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ANTIQUE    FURNITURE. 


Here  our  readers  may  take  a  glimpse 
of  an  English  or  an  American  parlor,  ns 
it  was  furnished  and  arranged  two  or 
three  generations  ago.  Though  its  as- 
pect would  have  appeared  to  most  eyes 
quite  strange  and  antiquate'l  five  years 
since,  fashion,  by  one  of  its  latest 
chRDj>eB,  hHB  brought  back  many  of  the 
<  old  forms  of  domet'tic  furniture  ;  and  those 
who  are  within  the  sphere  of  her  earliest 
influences,  that  is  in  cities  and  towns, 
are  already  familiar  with  such  objects  as 
were  supposed  to  have  disappeared  for- 
ever. We  may  regret  many  of  the 
changes  which  fashion  introduces,  and 
indeed  we  have  often  substantia)  reas- 
ons for  BO  doing :  but,  with  respect  to 
our  hoiAes  and  firesides,  we  may  bear  in 
mind  with  pleasure,  that  there  is  some- 


thing there  which  we  may  place  beyond  \ 
her  power ;  that  here  we  can,  if 
will,  resist  all  her  assaults  upon  us  and  j 
the  little  band  we  here  aaseinble. 

We  have  otten  presented  our  readers 
with  descriptions  and  illustraiions  of  the  I 
domestic  conditions  and  habits  of  difler-  ) 
ent  nations  and  tribes  of  men  ;  and  how  J 
great  is  the  contrast  which  most  of  them  '. 
make  with  the  English  or  the  American  j 
family,  to  the  eye    of  one    qualified    t 
appreciate  the  real,  substantial  excellet 
cies  of  the  latter!     A  volume  would  be  \ 
too  small    to    contain  a  just  and   c< 
plete  eulogium  on  those  homes  in  which  J 
we  receive  our  first  lessons  on  our  du- 
ties and  rights,  in  which  our  character!  J 
are  laid  down  in  outline,  and   where  the  j 
plans  ore  sketched  out  which  we  spend  I 
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our  lives  in  executing.  Let  us  duly  de- 
liberate on  the  nature  of  those  influences, 
which  our  fathers  and  mothers  exert  upon 
our  minds  and  hearts  in  that  place,  and 
appreciate  in  some  good  degree  the  va- 
j'  rious  nets  and  bands  thrown  about  us, 
by  the  aflTections  of  brothers,  sisters  and 
friends,  in  a  family  ordered  and  trained 
as  all  families  should  be,  on  the  pure, 
simple  and  practical  principles  of  the  Bi- 
ble. Here  is  the  foundation  on  which 
America  rests.  Here  are  all  our  hopes 
of  the  future  good  of  our  country :  for 
the  hearth-stone  of  the  American  family 
rests  upon  the  Word  of  God.  No  won- 
der that  the  family  with  us  is  the  source 
of  love  and  light  and  excellence. 

The  furniture  of  the  habitations  of  a 
country  affords  one  of  the  best  and  sim- 
plest means  for  judging  of  the  condition 
of  the  people.  The  variety  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly great,  if  we  comprehend  dif- 
ferent ages  and  countries ;  for  the  con- 
venience, necessities  and  materials  of 
diflferent  tribes  and  families  of  man  differ 
beyond  our  power  to  estimate.  We  have 
heretofore  given  descriptions,  in  preced- 
ing numbers  of  this  Magazine ;  and  the 
review  is  instructive,  as  well  as  interest- 
ing. It  is  one  of  the  subjects  in  which 
the  philanthropist  will  find  matter  for  ob- 
servation and  reflection,  and  aid  in  ap- 
preciating the  advantages  enjoyed  in 
some  states  of  society,  and  the  obstacles 
opposed  by  others,  to  enjoyment  or  civ- 
ilization. 

We  may  be  in  danger,  however,  of 
estimating  too  highly  domestic  furniture 
of  the  most  injurious  and  elegant  descrip- 
tions, by  losing  sight  of  the  great  points 
of  utility  and  taste.  A  superficial  ob- 
server might  be  ready  to  pronounce  the 
simple  and  rude  objects  constituting  the 
furniture  of  a  nomadic  tent,  unquestion- 
able evidences  of  barbarian  manners  and 
savage  taste  and  rudeness.  But  a  few 
lines  from  Genesis  might  easily  be  quo- 
ted, to  show  his  error.  There  is  an  ele- 
ment in  true  civilisation  and  refinement, 


\ 
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which  has  been  overlooked,  even  by  some 
writers  who    call   themselves  Cbristian 
philosophers.      That    influence    abode 
with   Abraham,  when,  with  more  than 
what  is  commonly  called  "  eastern  hospi- 
talily ,"  he  "  received  angels  unawares  ;** 
and  with  those  *'  who  wandered  in  sheep 
skins  and  goat  skins,  persecuted,  afflict- 
ed, tormented,  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy."     And  it  is  of  importance 
that  in  our  days,  and  in  our  habitations, 
we  should  not  forget  this  attendant  of 
their  refinement,  or  rather  this  only  le- 
gitimate root  of  it,  in  the  arrangements 
we  make  for  the  comfort  of  our  families 
and  the  decoration  of  our  dwellings.    It 
may  be  an  appropriate  enquiry  for  poaif 
of  us,  whether  all  have  given  dae  re^rd 
to  the  adaptation  of  everything  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the 
persons  who  inhabit  oar  houses.    There 
never  has  been  a  time  when  more  ex* 
pense  was  incurred  for   furniture  than 
now,  or  when    fashion  exerted  greater 
power,  in   dictating   frequent  additions 
and  changes.    And  who  or  what  is  fash- 
ion 1     On  what  grounds  are  the  changes 
made,  and  why  ware  these  various  arti- 
cles around  us,  in  their  present  forms, 
lately  urged  upon  our  adoption  1    Who 
devised  them,  and  why  were  they  made 
to  supercede  their  predecessors  1    Some 
of  them  we  certainly  owe  to  their  intrin- 
sic superiority  in  convenience,  utility  or 
economy.     But  how  is  it  with  the  great- 
er part,  and  those  of  the  most  expensive 
descriptions  1     Some  of  our  readers,  we 
have  little  doubt,  can  look  round  upon 
the  furniture  of  their    apartments,  and 
give  a  satisfactory  reply  to  questions  I'ke 
these:  but  we  are  also  sure  there  are  some 
of  our  countrymen,  who  have  not  acted 
on  the  most  rational  and  proper  views  of 
the  subject.     Such  views  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at.  if  we  recollect  what  is 
the  original  and  legitimate  object  of  the 
family  institution.     The-  benefit  of  our 
children  is  the  great  design.     Whether 
we  gratify  strangers  or  not,  whether  we 
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have  much  or  little  company  agreeable 
to  ourselves,  if  our  childrens'  training  is 
slighted,  our  chief  end   is  not  gained. 
As  we  have  not  room  to-day  to  pursue 
this  point  much  further,  we  will  close 
with  an  extract  from  a  late  English  Mag- 
azine, which  illustrates  the  importance 
of  the  influence  of  fire-side  scenes  of  the 
right  kind ;  leaving  our  readers  for  the 
present  to   their    own  reflections,  on  a 
topic  which  we  regard  with  deep  and  pe- 
culiar interest. 

THE   BIBLE   AND   HOME. 

'<  I  seldom  open  my  Bible  but  I  feel 
grateful  for  the  early  care  which  allows 
me  now  to  associate   ray  first  thoughts 
of  that  holy  book  with  pleasant  remem- 
brances.    No  weary  task  rises  up  before 
me ;  no    toilsome    repetition    ill  under- 
stood J  no  soiled  page,  blotted  with  my 
tears  ]   no   sad,  sad    punishment-lesson  ; 
but,  instead  of  these,  memories  on  which 
I   love  to  dwell,  and,  among  them,  the 
kind  look  and  the  gentle  tone  of  com- 
mendation that  rewarded  any  voluntary 
exertion  of  reading  or  repetition.     A  pri- 
vilege and  a  pleasure  I  felt  it  was,   in 
those  first  days  of  life,  to  pore  upon  the 
large  print  of  our  old  Family  Bible,  and 
to  spend  hours,  happy  hours  too,  in,  most 
literally,  spelling  over  those  simple  and 
beautiful  histories  of  Scripture,  while  the 
sunbeams,  I  well  remember,  when  in  my 
favorite  nook  in  a  western  window,  not 
unfrequently  illuminated  the  page.   How 
suitable  the  gilding  for  the  book  ! 

Nor  do  I  ever  read  the  23d  Psalm,  but 
early  recollections  steal  over  me  ;  and  I 
am  in  an  instant,  by  the  magic  of  me- 
mory, transported  to  the  home  of  my 
childhood  ;  and  the  hour,  brief  and  bright, 
when  I  first  heard  those  sacred  words, 
shines  out  vividly  from  the  midst  of  the 
surrounding  obscurity.  I  do  not  think  I 
have  an  earlier  recollection  than  this ; 
for  after  it  there  comes  a  blank,  a  dim- 
ness ;  and  then  life  begins  to  tell  its  con- 
tinuous story. 

Let  me  look  back  through  these  long, 
long  years,  and  recall  that  hour. 

**  It  must  have  been  a  winter's  even- 
ing, I  suppose,  for  a  large  bright  fire 
burned  before  us ;  and  it  seems  to  me  I 
have  never  seen  so  bright  a  fire  since  ; 
our  table  was  drawn  close  to  it.  The 
night  may   have  been  cold ;  but  it  was 


not  stormy,  for  I  well  remember  the 
stillness  without  and  within.  The  day 
was  not  an  ordinary  one :  probably  it 
was  a  Sabbath  evening,  for  there  seemed 
to  be  a  calmness  in  the  very  atmosphere. 
The  room  is  indistinct  to  me — I  have  no 
recollection  even  of  familiar  furniture: 
all  else  is  in  the  back  ground,  save  that 
brightly  polished  table,  the  glowing  fire, 
and  the  group  beside  it.  I  could  at  this 
moment,  were  I  there,  point  out  the  very 
spot  where  my  mother  sat :  my  father 
was  opposite  her;  and  before  him  lay 
open,  upon  the  table,  what  seemed  to  my 
inexperienced  comprehension  of  size,  a 
large,  very  large  book ;  while  I  a  little 
child  stood  by  his  side.  And  young  in- 
deed I  must  have  been,  when  I  recollect 
I  was  alone  by  that  hearth,  which  has 
since  been  gladdened  by  many  a  childish 
tone.  In  the  very  fulness  of  this  feel- 
ing, I  recollect  looking  gladly  on  all 
things  around. 

"  My  father  was  reading  "  The  Lord  is 
my  shepherd ;  I  shall  not  want."  And 
beautiful,  inexpressibly  beautiful,  did 
these  words,  and  each  succeeding  one, 
seem  to  me.  The  imagery — thus  far  a 
child  of  the  country — was  within  my 
comprehension,  and  it  was  at  once  un- 
derstood. ''  The  green  pastures,  the 
still  waters,"  were  they  not  my  daily 
companions  1  Even  "  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death"  thus  presented,  brought 
no  terror  to  my  young  imagination. 
While,  with  a  loved  mother  near,  where 
is  the  child  who  would  not  in  a  moment 
feel  the  force  and  fondness  of  that  simile 
*'  the  prepared  table,  the  cup  that  runneth 
overl" 

"  The  domestic  afllections  beautifully 
interpret  the  child's  first  Scripture  les- 
sons !  I  know  my  mother's  look  was 
full  of  gentleness  and  tenderness.  I  re- 
member, yes,  I  still  remember,  the  real 
solemnity  and  earnes!ness  of  my  father's 
voice  and  manner.  As  a  child,  I  knew 
not  the  meaning  of  all  the  words  he  read ; 
but  I  felt  them  then. 

*'A  few  years  passed;  and,  while  yet 
a  little  child,  I  left  my  early  home.  I 
exchanged  "  God's  work,"  the  country, 
for  "  man's  work,"  the  town. 

'^  Since,  in  wanderings  on  the  quiet 
earth  and  on  the  stormy  sea,  in  the  an- 
guish of  sickness,  in  the  gladness  of 
health,  in  the  darkness  of  sorrow,  that 
hour  has  spoken  "  peace"  to  me." 

[Eng.  Magazine. 
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CdmiiMrGial  BIOTements    in  tlie 

Far  Cast. 

^     The  recent  establishment  of  a  British 
settlement  on  the  little  island  of  Labuan 
is  an  event  of  great  importance  to  Navi- 
gation.    Abounding  in  coal,  and  affording 
a  safe  and  convenient  anchorage  midway 
between   Hong-kong    and  Singapore,  it 
will  yield  inestimable  advantages  to  our 
shipping  in  those  seas  ;  and  it  will  espe- 
cially facilitate  our  intercourse  with  the 
magnificent  island  of  Kalamantan,  (im- 
properly called  Borneo,)  which  has  re- 
cently laid  open  to  us  by  the  surprising 
fortunes  of  onr  good  and  gallant  country- 
man, James  Brooke,  now  hereditary  ra- 
jah of  Sarawak.     The  next  mail  will  pro- 
bably bring     us  interesting  intelligence 
from  that  quarter.     Admiral  Sir  Thomas 
Cochrane  had  sailed  from  Singapore,  at 
the  date  of  the  last  despatches,  with  a 
large  force  to  chastise  the  piratical  Sul- 
tan of  Bruni,  and  to    crush  the  Malay 
rovers,  who,  forgetting  the    lessons  in- 
flicted on  them  two  years  ago,  have  lately 
resumed  their  murderous  courses  with 
extraordinary  audacity. 

Measures  are  in  progress  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  steam  navigation  from 
Singapore  to  Sydney.  This  would  be 
connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the  line 
from  England  via.  Ceylon,  and  on  the 
other  it  would  link  together  in  one  con- 
tinuous chain  all  the  British  ports  and 
settlements  from  Chusan  to  New  Zea- 
land. 

While  we  are  thus  actively  engaged 
in  extending  our  commercial  resources, 
we  are  also  deriving  benefit  from  the 
more  liberal  policy,  which  our  own  ex- 
ample has  commended  to  the  adoption 
of  our  neighbors  in  those  regions. 
Struck  by  the  rapidly  growing  prosperi- 
ty of  our  free  ports  of  Singapore,  the 
Dutch  have  begun  to  abandon  their  jeal-  « 
ous  system  of  exclusion.  They  have 
already  declared  Sam  bras  and  Pontrana, 
on  the  island  of  Kalamantan,  and  Rhio, 
on  Battam,  to  be  free  ports ;  and  it  is  ru- 
mored, that  they  are  about  forthwith  to 
remove  the  interdict  against  foreign  ves- 
sels touching  at  the  Moluccas.  These 
are  good  auguries,  and  encourage  us  to 
look  for  the  spread  of  the  same  enlight- 
ened views  in  other  quarters.  If  the 
Dutch  have  learned  wisdom  from  experi- 
ence, 80  too  may  the  Japanese,  their 
close  allies,  and  hitherto  their  partners 
in  error.    A    commercial  mission  from 


( 
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this  country  to  the  ooort  of  Japan  begins 
to  be  talked  of  as  not  an  improbable 
event ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  pro- 
ject, if  strongly  backed  by  the  commer- 
cial classes,  would  meet  with  much  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  administration. 
Its  final  success  would  richly  compen- 
sate us  for  the  disappointments  we  hare 
incurred  in  China;  and  that  succeas 
would  mainly  depend  on  our  own  pru- 
dence in  planning  and  carrjring  out  the 
mission.  The  opportunity  is  peculiarly 
favorable:  the  Dutch  would  probably 
find  that  their  interest  lay  rather  in  co- 
operating with  us  than  in  opposing  onr 
efforts;  the  Japanese  people  of  every 
grade  appear  earnestly  to  desire  the  pro- 
posed change;  whilst  the  government, 
which  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  intel- 
ligence, in  all  likelihood  pursues  its  old 
routine  rather  in  obedience  to  its  sense 
of  decorum  than  to  its  abstract  convic- 
tions, and  would  willingly  accept  a  suf- 
ficient pretext  for  abandoning  an  irksome  I 
SjTstem,  no  longer  justified  by  such  cir^  S 
cumstances  as  those  under  which  it  was 
established. — London  Spectator 

Chusan. — We  passed  along  under  the 
southern  shore  of  the  large  island    of 
Chusan.     The    general    aspect    of    the 
island  is  hilly,  the  hills  being  separated 
by  rich  and  well  cultivated  valleys,  with 
here  and  there  a  fertile  plan.     Sometimes 
the  mountains  rose    abruptly    from  the 
water's  edge,  their  barren  rocky  surface 
and  steep  ascent  forbidding  the  labours 
of  the  husbandman  ;  but  more  frequently 
the  ascent  was  gradual  aud  the  surface 
smooth :     and    the    cultivated    patches 
which  adorned  their  sides  and  sometimes 
their    summits,  at  the  height  of  four  or 
^ve  hundred  feet  above  the  water,  told 
us  of  the  patient  industry  of  the  cultiva- 
tors   of  the    soil.     Notwithstanding  the 
teeming    population,   there   is     not     in 
China    a  famine  of  bread  nor  a  thirst 
for  water.     Not    unfrequently  between 
the  water  and  the  mountains  was  a  plain 
of  a  mile  or  more  in  width,  covered  with 
paddy  fields  and  fields  of  millet,  which, 
as  it  grows,  very  much  resembles  Indian 
corn.     Numerous  little  hillocks  extend- 
ing for  miles  along  the  shore,  and  large 
numbers  of  workmen  engaged  in  their 
labours,  or  sitting  in  long  lines  on   the 
shore  taking  their  rest,  indicated  the  ex- 
tent of  the  manufacture  of  salt. — Miss. 
Chronicle. 
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The  Woodc«ek. 

Scolopax  Minor,  as  he  is  judiciously 
named  by  naturalists,  to  disiinguish  him 
from  his  European  brother  Scolopax 
Kusticola,  which  is  above  one-third  larg- 
er and  heavier  in  the  ratio  of  16  to  9, 
the  mud-snipe,  blind-snipe,  or  big-headed 
snipe,  as  he  is  variously  called  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  may  be  termed  an 
amphibious  bird,  and  is  nearly  allied  to 
the  waders.  He  haunts  woodland  streams 
and  swamps^  sunny  hill-sides  covered 
with  saplings,  if  contiguous  to  wet  feed- 
ing-grounds ;  wide  meadows  interspersed 
with  tufis  of  alders  or  willows ;  and  at 
times,  and  in  peculiar  districts,  open  and 
grassy  marshes,  quite  destitute  of  under- 
wood or  timber. 

With  us,  of  the  Northern  States,  he  is 
a  summer  bird  of  passage,  as  he  may  be 
termed  with  propriety  ;  although  he  pays 
us  his  annual  visit  early  in  spring ;  some- 
times, in  open  seasons,  before  the  last 
moon  of  winter  has  waned  her  snowy 
round,  and  defers  his  departure  until  the 
very  end  of  autumn. 

In  the  Southern  States,  on  the  contrary 
he  is  found  only  during  the  short  and 
genial  winter,  quitting  them  altogether 
during  the  overpowering  heats,  which 
our  water  loving  friend  finds  unendura- 
ble. 

In  reply  to  a  question  which  I  pro- 
pounded some  years  since,  to  the  readers 
of  the  New  York  Turf  Register,  **  whe- 
ther in  soft  and  sheltered  situations  of 
the  most  northern  of  the  Southern  Stotes, 
the  woodcock  may  not  be  found  through- 
out the  year,"  I  was  informed  by  an  an- 
onymous correspondent,  that  among  the 
higher  valleys  of  the  Appalachian  chain, 
such  is  the  case  throughout  the  southern 
portion  of  that  great  ridge;  and  that  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Virginia  especially, 
they  are  to  be  taken  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  For  this  fact,  however,  I  cannot 
vouch  on  my  own  knowledge,  and,  in- 
deed, 1  am  somewhat  doubtful  of  its  cor- 
rectness. I  prefer,  therefore,  to  consider 
it  as  everywhere  migratory ;  and  of  its 
fnigrations  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  pre- 
mising only  that  they  are  but  partially 
understood  as  yet,  that  much  mystery  is 
connected  with  them,  and  that  their  cir- 
cumstances are  as  interesting  as  they 
are  curious. 

To  describe  minutely  a  bird  so  well 
known  throughout  the  cultivated  por- 
tions of  North  America — for  it  is  a  sin- 


gular fact  that  he  is  never  found  in  the 
wilderness,  following  everywhere  the 
skirts  of  civilization — would  be  a  work, 
it  should  seem,  of  supererogation.  I  shall 
say  a  few  words,  however,  of  his  gene- 
ral appearance,  in  order  to  indicate  the 
very  bird  I  mean  to  my  readers,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  mistake.  For  mis- 
takes are,  indeed,  possible,  owing,  as  I 
have  observed,  to  the  confuted  nomen- 
clature of  game,  prevailing  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  of  this  I  am  a  good  witness,  as 
I  was  once  dragged  up  to  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  highest  hills  in  Orange  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  by  the  reiterated  assertions  of 
a  very  intelligent  lad,  a  farmer's  son  in 
the  vicinity,  that  he  could  show  me  more 
than  fifty  woodcock  in  that  unusual  and 
remote  spot ;  the  woodcock  proving, 
when  I  had  climbed  the  ridge,  breathless 
and  spent,  on  a  broiling  July  day,  to  be 
large  redheaded  woodpeckers!  utterly 
worthless  either  for  sport  or  for  the  ta- 
ble, and  no  more  like  to  Scolopax  Minor 
than  was  a  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr. 

This  beautiful  bird,  then,  varying  in 
weight,  when  full  grown,  from  eight  to 
eleven  ounces — I  have  heard  but  one  in- 
stance of  his  exceeding  the   latter — is 
about  thirteen  inches  in  length,  measured 
from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity 
of  the  toes,  the  bill  alone  exceeding  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  length;  and  eighteen 
in  breadth,  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  expanded 
wings.     The     curious     implement     by 
which  he  obtains  all  his  nourishment  is 
of  a   highly-polished    homy   substance, 
stout  at  the  base,  and  tapering  gradually 
to  the  tip,  where  the   upper    mandible, 
projecting  considerably, beyond  the  lower 
is  terminated  in  a  knot  of  exquisite  deli- 
cacy and  sensibility.     The  head  is  some- 
what triangular  in  shape,  with  the  large, 
full,  black  eye — constructed,   as  is  the 
case  in  all  birds  which  fly  or  feed  by 
night,  so   as  to  catch  and  concentrate 
every  ray  of  light — situate   nearer   the 
apex,  or  crown,  than  in  any  other  bird  ; 
a  peculiarity  which,  added  to  the  unusu- 
al size  of  the  head,  gives  a  foolish  and 
clumsy  air  to  this    otherwise  beautiful 
little  fowl.     The  brow  of  the  adult  bird 
is  of  a  greyish  white,  gradually  darken- 
ing until  it  reaches  the  crown,  where  it 
is    shaded    into    the  richest  black ;  the 
whole  hinder  parts,  from  the  neck  down- 
ward to  the  tail,  are  exquisitely  barred 
and  variegated  with  a  thousand  minute 
wavy  lines  of  black,  ash  color,  cinnabar 
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brown,  and  umber,  the  tail  feathers  hav- 
ing a  broad  band  of  black  close  to  their 
extremities,  and  beyond  this  a  tip  of 
snowy  whiteness.  The  chin  is  white, 
but  the  throat  and  breast,  nearly  as  far 
as  the  insertion  of  the  thighs,  are  of  a 
warm  yellowish  chestnut ;  the  vent  and 
thighs  white.  The  legs,  in  the  young 
birds,  are  of  an  olive  green ;  in  the  adults, 
of  a  pale  flesh  color.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinction of  plumage,  that  I  have  been  able 
to  discover,  between  the  sexes ;  nor  has 
any  been  detected,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
on  dissection ;  and  the  only  diflference 
between  the  young  and  old  birds,  size  and 
weight  excepted,  is  the  change  in  the 
color  of  the  legs,  and  the  increased 
whiteness  of  the  forehead. 

This  interesting  bird  is  rarely  or  never 
seen  by  day,  unless  by  those  who  are  es- 
pecially in  pursuit  of  him  ;  and  by  them 
even  he  is  found  with  difficulty,  unless 
when  hunted  by  well  broke  dogs. 

At  nightfall,  however,  he  may  often 
be  seen  on  the  wing,  darting  athwart  the 
gloom  from  the  dry  upland  coverts,  in 
which  at  many  seasons  he  loves  to  lie, 
toward  his  wet  feeding  grounds.  During 
the  hours  of  darkness  he  is  on  the  alert 
constantly ;  by  night  he  seeks  his  food  i 
by  night  he  makes  his  long  and  direct 
migrations,  choosing  for  this  latter  pur- 
pose foggy  weather,  at  or  about  the  full 
of  the  moon. 

By  day  he  lies  snugly  ensconced  in 
some  lonely  brake,  among  long  grass  and 
fern,  under  the  shade  of  the  dark  alder 
or  the  silvery  willow,  and  near  to  some 
marshy  level,  or  muddy  streamlet's  brink 
during  the  summer ;  but,  in  the  autumn, 
on  some  dry  westering  hill-side,  clothed 
with  dense  second  growth  and  saplings. 

In  very  quiet  spots,  especially  where 
the  covert  over  head  is  dense  and  shad- 
owy, he  sometimes  feeds  by  day ;  and  it 
has  been  my  fortune  once  or  twice  to 
come  upon  him  unsuspected  when  so 
engaged,  and  to  watch  him  for  many 
minutes  probing  the  soft  loam,  which  he 
loves  the  best,  with  his  long  bill,  and 
drawing  forth  his  succulent  food,  from 
the  smallest  red  wire-worm  to  the  largest 
lob'worm,  suitable  for  the  angler's  bait 
when  fishing  for  perch  or  the  yellow  bass 
of  the  lakes. 

It  is  by  the  abundance  of  this  food  that 
his  selection  of  haunts  is  dictated,  and 
his  choice  of  season,  in  some  considera- 
ble degree,  controlled.     On  sandy  and 


hungry  soils,  as  of  Long  Island  for  ex- 
ample, he  is  found  rarely  in  company, 
and  never  in   the  large  congregations 
which  so  rejoice  the  heart  of  the  sports- 
man in   more   favored    localities.    Still 
more  does  he  eschew  sour  marsh  land 
and  peat  bogs,  wherein,  by  the  way,  the 
worm  he  most  affects  hardly  exists ;  while 
on  fat  loamy  bottom  lands,  whether  the 
color  of  the  soil  be  red  or  black,  rich 
with  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  he 
may  be  found  in  swarms. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that 
after  the  young  brood  have  left  the  pa- 
rent birds,  which  departure  occurs  after 
the  first  moult,  the  woodcock  is  a  soli* 
tary  bird,  acting  and  moving  for  himself 
alone,  although  the  same  causes  may 
draw  hundreds  of  them  to  one  neighbor- 
hood, and  seldom  flying  in  flocks,  or  as- 
sociating in  anywise  with  his  fellows. 

Woodcock  arrive  among  us,  in  the 
Middle  and  Northern  States,  from  Penn- 
sylvania so  far  eastward  as  to  the  wes- 
tern counties  of  Maine  almost  simulta- 
neously, in  February  or  March,  according 
to  the  earliness  and  openness  of  the  sea- 
son, often  before  the  snow  is  oflf  the 
ground.  They  arrive  paired  already, 
and  immediately  set  about  the  duties  of 
incubation. 

This  nest  is  rude  and  inartificial,  con- 
sisting merely  of  a  hollow  in  the  ground^ 
with  a  few  straws  or  rushes  carelessly 
gathered  round  it,  the  bill  of  the  old  bird 
proving  doubtless  an  awkward  imple- 
ment for  nidification.  This  nest  is  made, 
if  made  it  can  be  said  to  be,  under  the 
shelter  of  a  reedy  tussock  or  stunted 
bush,  on  the  verge  of  large  wet  mead- 
ows j  and  should  the  season  be  dry  early, 
enabling  the  birds  to  sit  on  low  ground, 
and  should  a  sudden  flood  ensue,  numbers 
of  broods  are  destroyed ;  a  casualty 
from  which  I  do  not  consider  them  se- 
cure, until  the  beginning  of  June  at  least, 
when,  in  an  early  season,  the  young 
birds  arc  able  to  shift  for  themselves. 

In  such  a  nest,  and  in  such  situatioDs, 
the  woodcock  lays  from  two  to  six  blue- 
ish  eggs,  irregularly  blotched  with  brown.  > 
How  long  the  process  of  incubation  con- 
tinues, I  have  not  been  able  accurately 
to  ascertain ;  but  I  have  seen  the  old 
birds  sitting  so  early  as  the  10th  of 
March,  yet  never  have  seen  young  birds 
able  to  fly  earlier  than  the  middle  of 
May. 

l^Game  of  North  America, 
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Tisit  to  Japan. 

It  was  about  the  first  of  April,  as  Cap- 
tain     Cooper    was    proceeding    towards 
the     whaling    regions    of    the  northern 
ocean,  that  he  passed,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  St.  Peter's,  a  small  island  lying  a 
few  degrees  to  the  S.  E.  of  Niphon.     It 
is  comparatively  barren  and  was  suppos- 
ed to  be  uninhabited  ;  but  being  near   it, 
Capt.  C.  thought  he  would  explore  the 
shore  for  turtle,  to  afibrd  his  ship's  com- 
pany some  refreshment.     While  tracing 
the  shore  along,  he  discovered  a  pinnace 
of  curious  construction,  which  resembled 
somewhat  those  he  had  seen  in  the  China 
seas.     Turning  his  walks  inland,  he  en- 
tered   where    he    unexpectedly  saw   at 
some  distance  from  him  several  persons 
in  uncouth  dresses,  who  appeared  alarm- 
ed at  his  intrusion  and  immediately  fled 
to  a  more  secluded  part  of  the  valley.  He 
continued  his  walk  and  soon  came  to  a 
hut,  where  were  collected  eleven  men, 
whom  he  afterwards  found  to  be  a  Jap- 
anese.    As    he   approached  them   they 
came  forward  and  prostrated  themselves 
to  the  earth  before  him,  and  remained  on 
their  faces   for    sometime.     They  were 
much  alarmed  and  expected  to  be  de- 
stroyed;  but   Captain    C,    with    great 
kindness,  reconciled  them  to  his  presence, 
and  learned  by  signs  that  they  had  been 
shipwrecked  on  St.  Peter's  many  months 
before.     He    took    them    to  the  shore, 
pointed  to  his  vessel,  and  informed  them 
that  he  would  take   them  to  Jeddo,  if 
they  would    entrust   themselves  to  his 
care.    They  consented  with  great  joy  ; 
and  abandoning  everything  they  had  on 
the  island,  embarked  with  him  immediate- 
ly for  his  ship. 

Captain  C,  determined  to  proceed  at 
once  with  them  to  Jeddo,  the  capital  of 
the  Japanese  Empire,  notwithstanding  its 
well  known  regulations,  prohibiting 
American  and  other  foreign  vessels  to 
enter  its  waters.  The  captain  had  two 
great  laudable  objects  in  view.  The  first 
was  to  restore  the  shipwrecked  strangers 
to  their  homes.  The  other  was  to  make 
a  strong  and  favorable  impression  on  the 
government,  in  respect  to  the  civilisation 
of  the  United  States,  and  its  friendly  dis- 

Josition  to  the  emperor  and  people  of 
apan.  How  he  succeeded  in  the  latter 
object  the  sequel  will  show :  and  I  will 
make  but  few  remarks,  either  on  the 
boldness  of  Captain  C.'s  resolution,  or 
its  ultimate  consequences  touching  the 


intercourse  of  the  Japanese  with  othei 
5  nations.  The  step  decided  on,  however, 
f  has  led  to  some  curious  and  interesting 
information  relative  to  this  country, 
whose  institutions,  and  the  habits  of 
whose  people  are  but  little  known  to  the 
civilized  world. 

Captain  C.  left  St.  Peter's,  and  after 
sailing  a  day  or  two  in  the  direction  of 
Niphon,  he  descried  a  huge  and  shape- 
less object  on  the  ocean,  which  proved 
to  be  a  Japanese  ship  or  "junk,"  as  these 
vessels  are  called — wrecked  and  in  a  sink- 
ing condition.     She  was  from  a  port  on 
the  extreme  north  of  Niphon,  with  a  car- 
go of  pickled  salmon,  bound  for  Jeddo. 
She  had  been  shattered  and  dismantled 
some  weeks  previous,  and  was    drifting 
about  the   ocean   at  the  mercy  of   the 
winds  ;  and,  as  a  gale  arose  the  following 
day,  the  captain  thinks  she  must  have 
sunk.     From  this    ship  he   look  eleven 
men  more — all  Japanese — and  made  sail 
again  for  the  shores  of  Niphon.     Among 
the  articles  taken  from  the  wreck  by  its 
officers,  were  some  books  and  a  chart  of 
the  principal  islands  composing  the  em- 
pire of  Japan.     This  chart  I  shall  speak 
of  in  detail  hereafter,  and  it  is  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  of 
geographical  art   and   literature,  which 
have  ever  wandered  from  the  shores  of 
eastern  Asia. 

In  making  land,  our  navigator  found 
himself  considerably  to  the  north  of  Jed- 
do ;  but  approaching  near  the  coast,  he 
landed  m  his  boat,  accompanied  by  one 
or  two  of  his  passengers.  Here,  he  no- 
ticed many  ot  the  inhabitants  employed 
in  fishing  at  various  distances  from  the 
land.  The  natives  he  met  on  shore  were 
mostly  fishermen,  and  all  appeared  to 
belong  to  the  common  or  lower  classes 
of  society.  They  seemed  inteUigent  and 
happy,  were  pleased  with  his  visit,  and 
made  no  objection  to  his  landing.  From 
this  place  he  dispatched  one  of  his  pas- 
sengers to  the  emperor,  who  was  at  Jed- 
do, with  the  intelligence  of  his  intention 
or  wish  to  enter  the  harbor  of  the  capi- 
tal with  his  ship,  for  the  purpose  of  land- 
ing the  men  whom  he  had  found  under 
such  distressed  circumstances,  and  to 
obtain  water  and  other  necessaries  to 
enable  him  to  proceed  on  hi^  voyage.  He 
then  returned  to  his  ship,  and  sailing 
along  the  coast  for  many  leagues,  com- 
pared his  own  charts  with  the  one  taken,  i 

( To  be  Concluded.)  < 
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ANCIENT    BCOKS,  &c 


We  recur  Bgnin  to  this  copious  subject, 

md  present  an  enlBrged  view  of  an  an- 

'  eient   book,   pen    and    inkstand,   vhose 

'  forms  are  presetved  in  descriptions,  and 

I  in  drawings,  on  medals,  &c. 

The  tablets  were  thin  plates  of  wood, 
I  or  meltd,  thinly  coated  with  wax,  which 
!  was  engraved  on  with  a  stylus,  or  large 
I  piu,  of  such  a  size  and  form  as  occasion- 
I  ally  to  serve  as  an  oflensive,  and  even  a 
I  deadly  weapon.  The  name  is  derived 
'  from  the  Greek  word  applied  to  a  col- 
D,  and  thence  came  to  expieas  the  dif> 
'.  ferent  orders  of  architecture.  We  apply 
'.  it  very  exIeniiTely  to  the  manner  of  wri* 
I  ting  and  many  other  subjects.  The  llal- 
I  ians  have  formed  from  it  their  name  for 
I  a  small  dagger ;  "  stiletto." 

The  Romans  overloolied    the  impor- 

I  tance  of  having  ink  which  would  dye 

their  parchment  and  paper,  and  conse- 

>  quently  their   manuscripts  were  easily 

I  washed  white,  and  those  remaining  in 

!   OUT  day  are  legible  only  by  a  slight  dif> 

ference  of  surface.    The  double  inkstand 

(see  above,)  probably  contained  black  and 


red  inks ;  and  the  pen  was  made  of  a  reed, 
cut  and  split  nearly  like  our  quill  pens,   ; 
and  still  more  like  the  reed'pena  of  the   \ 
modem  Arabs  and   Turks.    Their  red   ; 
ink  was  made  of  cinnabar.    The  tablets   ' 
were  fastened  together  by  binges,  and 
sometimes  several  were  connected,  and 
had  a  ring  to  bang  them  up  by  when    ! 
folded  together.    They  were  called  by   ! 
the  Romans  Ubuln  or  tabells,  and  die-    | 
tinguished,  according  to  the  namber  of  | 
their  leaves,  as  duplices,  triplices,  quJn-   ; 
tuplices,  &c. 

The  rolls  were  read  by  gtadaally  un-  ^ 
rolling  one  end  and  rolling  up  the  other.  < 
A  roll  was  called  volumen,  from  voIto, 
to  roll ;  and  hence  our  word  solnme,  for  '. 
book.  The  end  was  called  frons,  c 
front,  and  to  it  was  attached  a  ticket,  ', 
bearing  the  title.  Sometimes  the  title  ) 
was  put  on  both  ends,  and  the  roll  ^ 
called  geminajront. 

The  French  government  has  patron*  i 

ized  an  exploration  of  the  island  of  Cy-  > 

prus,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  its  «r-  c 

cbitectural  remains.  5 
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SHAKSPEAEE'S  MONUMENT. 


The  Poeta*  Corner  in  Westminsler  . 
Abbey  is  one  of  the  most  inteiasting  spots 
in  Lonaon,  end  we  might  safely  say  in 
Eoglend  end  even  in  all  Europe,  to  an 
American  of  intelligence  and  iitereiy 
taste.  However  much  we  may  find  to 
admire,  among  the  novelties  in  manufac- 
turing  towns,  commercial  or  naval  ports, 
the  mines  or  railroads,  we  meet  in  that 
secluded  retreat  a  crowd  of  old  end  re> 
vered  friends :  the  great  writers,  whose 
works  have  occupied  the  chief  places  in 
our  libraries  and  those  of  our  fathers. 
Here  are  names  which  we  have  heerd 
mentioned  with  the  highest  respect,  by 
lips  from  which  ere  received  our  earliest 
lesaons  of  wisdom  j  and  portraits  of  oth- 
ers, too  familiar  to  onr  eyes,  and  too 
closely  associated  with  recollections  of 
OUT  homes,  to  need  any  inscription. 

Among  these  is  the  bnst  of  Shaks- 
peare :  that  poet  whose  very  name  is 
connected  with  ideas  of  beaoty  and  sub- 
limity in  nature,  and  some  of  the  deepest 


emotions  of  the  heart.  We  have  often  < 
wished  that  the  real  beauties  of  Shsk-  ', 
speare's  writings  might  be  sclectud,  placed  , 
alone  and  preserved,  for  the  reading  of  J 
all.  But  the  gold  is  mixed  with  so  much  , 
dross,  that  the  mass  is  loo  impure  to  be  | 
thrown  indiscriminately  even  upon  the  ' 
ground  where  our  children  are  to  pass. 

Among  all  the  scenes  connected  with  i 
merely  literary  associations,  which  we  i 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting,  in  the  ! 
course  of  our  foreign  travels,  we  can  con- 
fidently say  that  none  were  invested  with  J 
greater  interest  than  the  '  Poets'  Comer,**  J 
at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  town  of  < 
Stratford  upon  Avon.  The  former  owed  < 
a  large  share  of  its  interest  in  our  eyes  | 
to  the  monument  of  Shakspeare,  of  which  [ 
our  print  Is  a  copy,  and  the  other  its  en-  S 
tire  nitractiona  to  its  being  both  the  birth-  j 
place  and  the  grave  of  that  distinguished  i 
poet.  We  had,  occasion  to  reflect  while  , 
in  both  those  places,  as  we  often  have  \ 
done    on    difierent    occasions,  that    an  J 
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American  feels  deeper  emotions  at  the 
tomb  or  the  birth-place  of  an  eminent 
English  poet,  even  than  one  of  his  own 
countrymen.  This  remark,  however, 
should  perhaps  be  more  properly  limited  to 
those  who  are  of  a  generation  preceding 
the  latest,  for  there  are  now  too  many 
evidences  of  a  different  literary  educa- 
tion, and  a  neglect  of  the  old  standard 
writers.  We  can  all  perhaps  do  some- 
thing, little  or  much,  to  counteract  the 
prevailing  current  in  its  deviations  from 
better  channels. 

William  Shakspeare  was  born  at  Strat- 
ford upon  the  Avon,  a  market-town  of 
Warwickshire,  in  the  year  1564,  being 
son  of  a  wool-dealer  of  that  place,  and 
the  eldest  of  ten  children.    He  received 
only  a  common  education,  and  some  in- 
struction at  the  grammar  school,  and  it 
appears  that  he  never  acquired  anything 
more  than  a  very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  French  and  Italian. 
The  various  subjects   of    his  writings, 
however,  must  have  led  him    to   much 
reading  of  the  history  of  several  coun- 
tries, especially  of  England ;  and  his  won- 
derful taste  and  skill  as  a  writer,  which, 
in  many  points,  have  not  be^n  exceeded,  if 
ever  rivalled  or  even  approached,  enabled 
him  to  present  scenes  and  personages, 
with  a  degree    of  appropriateness  and 
force,  which  fill  the  critics  with  admira- 
tion, and    almost   deprive  them  of  the 
power  of  cool  and  dispassionate  judg- 
ment.    We  wish  to  be  understood  here, 
as  speaking  of  those  passages    in    his 
writings  which  are  true  to  fact,  morality 
and  good  taste.     Others  we  are  not  in- 
clined to  commend,  and  much  less  to  in- 
vite our  readers  to  peruse.  Among  those 
who  most  admire   the  genuine  and  le- 
gitimate beauties  of  this  poet,  we  rank 
ourselves;  and  at  the    same    time   we 
^  choose  to  stand  among  the  foremost  in 
condemning    his  faults,  errors  and  of- 
fences against  morality  and  good  taste, 
which  are  many  and  great. 

But  we  should  have  reserved  our  re- 


marks  on  these  points  to  a  later  page. 
Our  apology  is,  that  while  alluding  to 
his  writings,  it  is  natural  and  almost  ne- 
cessary to  have  the  feelings  excited,  and 
to  forget  the  rules  of  order  and  system  in 
the  arrangement  of  topics. 

In  his  youth  Shakspeare  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  awhile  into  bad,  or  at  least 
thoughtless  and  mischievous  society,  and 
he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  stealing 
deer,  in  the  park  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  in 
the  neighborhood.    He  endeavoured  to 
shake  off  the  disgrrace  of  this  miscon- 
duct, and  the  public  trial  which  ensued, 
by  satyrical  attacks  upon  the  man  he  had 
injured,  and  some  of  those  engaged  in 
bringing  him  to  punishment  \  and  some 
of  the  clownish  magistrates  and  witnesses 
introduced  in  his  dramas  are  said  to  be 
close  imitations .  of  several  of  his  old 
neighbors  at  Stratford. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
he  married  Anne  Hathaway,  a  woman  of 
excellent  domestic  qualities,  whose 
praises  he  has  recorded  in  a  few  stanzas, 
containing,  according  to  the  popular  taste 
of  the  day,  many  puns  upon  her  name, 
which  he  divided  so  as  to  make  several 
words  easily  brought  into  sentences: 
*'ilime  hoth  a  way?'* 

Aubrey  says  he  "  was  well  shaped,  j 
verie  good  companie  and  had  a  vene  ) 
pleasant  and  reddie  witt."  > 

He  took  up  his  residence  in  London,  ( 
where  he  was  the  companion  and  friend  ) 
of  Ben  Jonson  and  other  poets  of  the ; 
time ;  and  it  is  evident,  even  from  the  ; 
most  hasty  examinations  of  the  writings  | 
of  the  former,  that  Shakspeare  owed  to  j 
him  and  others  many  of  those  expres-  )^ 
sions,  and  indeed  some  of  those  ideas,  j 
which  most  readers  would  attribute  \ 
wholly  to  his  invention.  So  much  and  s 
so  necessarily  is  every  writer  influenced  ; 
by  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  ^ 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  what  j 
is  wholly  original.  It  has  been  said  that  ^ 
he  at  first  found,  in  London,  only  the  | 
humble  business  of  holding  horses  for  J 
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the  visitors  attending  the  theatre :  but  it 
is  certain  that  he,  ere  long  attracted  by 
his  writings  the  attention  of  distinguished 
personages,  and  ever  enjoyed  the  patro- 
nage of  the  Earl  of  Southampton  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  after  making  a 
small  fortune,  as  manager  and  proprie- 
tor of  the  theatre,  retired  to  a  country 
seat  in  his  native  village,  where  he  died 
on  the  23d  of  April,  1616,  in  the  53d 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  his 
family  vault,  which  was  constructed  be- 
low the  ground,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  of  the  old  church  of  Stratfoid 
upon  the  Avon — a  town  and  a  spot  which 
has  received  thousands  of  visitors,  at- 
tracted solely  by  his  fame,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  poets  of  England  and  the  world. 
The  following  lines  form  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  elegant  poem  written  by  Gar- 
rick,  on' the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  Shakspeare's  birthday,  which  was  ob- 
served with  great  ceremony.  These 
lines  we  found  spontaneously  upon  our 
lips,  while  swiftly  passing  in  a  post- 
chaise,  one  bright  morning  in  May,  over 
the  antique  bridge  which  crosses  that 
gentle  stream,  and  looking  back  upon  the 
steeple  of  the  church,  the  thick  grove 
which  clusters  around  it,  and  the  smooth 
slopes  of  the  low,  uninhabited  hills, 
which  shut  out  every  distant  object,  and 
every  idea  foreign  to  the  place : 

«*  Thou  soft-flowing  Avon,  by  whose   silver 

stream 
"  Of  things  more  than  mortal  thy  Shakspeare 

would  dream." 

Ogilvie  alludes  to  the  same  interesting 
spot  in  a  similar  tone  when  he  says : 

'*  Oft  too,  when  eve,  demure  and  still, 
Cnequers  the  green  dale's  purling  rill, 
Sweet  fancy  pours  the  plaintive  strnin  ; 
Or,  wrapt  in  soothing  dream, 
By  Avon's  ruffled  stream, 
Hears  the   low  murmuring  gale    that  dies 

along  the  plain." 

Good  sense,  without  education,  is  bet- 
ter than  education  without  good  sense. 


Indiant  of  Britlili  Oiiiama. 

From  an  address  made  at  a  missionary 
anniversary  in  London  in  May  last,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Bernau,  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  who  was  then  on  a 
visit  to  England  for  his  health. 

Before  entering  upon  the  mission  it- 
self, I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  de- 
scribe the  state  of  these  poor  Indians. 
Although  once  mighty  tribes,  they  are 
now  but  a  remnant,  wandering  about  in 
the  vast  forests  of  that  continent.  They 
live  in  a  perfect  state  of  nudity.  They 
are  complete  savacfes.  They  have  no  de- 
sire but  to  eat  ana  drink.  They  are  not 
idolaters  :  they  believe  in  the  Great  Spi- 
rit who  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  from 
whom  they  receive  nothing  but  good ; 
but  they  do  not  trouble  themselves  about 
Him,  because  He  does  not  trouble  them. 

As  long  as  they  are  well,  they  are  the 
most  proud  and  independent  people  that 
can  be  met  with  i  but  when  sickness 
overtakes  them,  their  troubles  commence, 
and  instead  of  going  to  the  Creator  they 
turn  to  the  devil,  and  make  propitiations 
to  him.  They  cut  a  leg  from  a  deer,  and 
han^  it  upon  a  tree.  If  that  do  not  suc- 
ceed, they  call  in  the  conjuror  ;  not  that 
he  possesses  any  knowledge  of  medicine, 
but  they  suppose  he  is  able  to  help  them 
by  conjuring  or  cursing  the  devil.  The 
conjuror  then  has  the  sick  person  sus- 
pended in  a  hammock  across  the  path, 
that  the  devil  may  make  him  well.  They 
say  the  devil  must  pass  one  way  or  other 
along  the  path,  and  that  therefore  he  will 
see  the  sick  person,  and  help  him.  Af- 
ter the  removal  of  the  sick  person  to  his 
former  place,  he  takes  his  chance.  If  he 
get  well,  they  imagine  the  devil  has  cu- 
red him :  if  he  die,  they  curse  the  devil 
for  not  accepting  the  propitiation,  but 
never  shed  a  tear  of  sympathy  or  com- 
passion. It  is  thus  with  the  nearest  rela- 
tives— father,  mother,  brother,  or  sister. 
They  buiy  the  corpse,  and  then  desert 
the  place  foreter,  because  they  imagine 
it  is  haunted  by  evil  spirits. 

If  the  conjuror  suspect  the  sick  person 
has  been  poisoned,  he  looks  at  the  body, 
and,  on  perceiving  the  least  blue  speck 
on  the  skin,  he  says,  "This  is  the  place 
where  the  invisible  poisoned  arrow  has 
fastened."  He  then  gathers  certain 
leaves  and  boils  them,  and,  in  whatever 
direction  the  pot  may  boil  over,  he  says, 
"  In  that  direction  the  murderer  has 
gone."    The  Indians  then  look  out  for 
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the  nearest  settlement  in  that  direction, 
as  there,  it  is  supposed,  the  victim  of  re 
venge  will  be  met  with.  The  nearest 
relative  then  takes  his  bow  and  arrow, 
and,  without  speaking  a  word,  or  tastincr 
any  food,  except  roots  and  wild  fruits, 
sets  out  in  search  of  the  guilty  party. 
On  meeting  with  a  person,  the  first  who 
may  happen  to  approach,  he  waits  until 
he  has  passed,  and  then  shoots  him 
through  the  back ;  afterwards  digging  a 
shallow  grave,  and  placing  the  body  in 
it«  On  the  third  night  he  goes  and  tastes 
the  blood,  and  then  returns  home  per 
fectly  at  ease. 

When  I  have  asked  some  of  the  na* 
tives  bow  many  persons  they  have  killed, 
the  answer  has  been,  one,  two,  three,  or 
more.  On  my  further  inquiring,  ^'  Has 
not  your  conscience  smitten  you  V  the 
person  interrogated  has  said,  ^'  Why  V 
quite  unconscious  of  having  done  any- 
thing wrong.  If  the  person  shot  should 
not  drop  down  dead,  but  go  home  and 
die,  the  relations  bury  the  body  where  it 
cannot  be  found  by  the  murderer.  This 
they  do  to  punish  him ;  for,  if  he  do  not 
taste  of  the  blood  of  the  slain,  he  must 
inevitably,  they  suppose,  go  mad.  If  the 
unfortunate  victim  be  a  woman,  the 
avenger  of  blood  throws  her  down,  forces 
open  the  mouth,  and  thrusts  one  or  two 
poisoned  fangs  of  a  serpent  through  the 
tongue.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
tongue  swells  up,  the  poor  woman  is  un- 
able to  tell  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed, 
inflammation  ensues,  and  mortification 
ends  her  wretched  existence. 

I  will  now  give  you  some  account  of 
the  Mission.  It  was  established  in  the 
year  1837,  by  the  Society  sending  a  cate- 
chist  to  Demarara.  Eventually  a  settle- 
ment was  formed  at  Bartica  Point ;  but 
on  my  arrival  there,  in  1837, 1  did  not 
find  a  single  Indian.  The  catechist  in- 
formed me  that  seventy  persons  had  died 
of  the  measles,  and  that  the  rest  had  fled 
to  the  woods.  My  heart  would  have 
sunk  within  me  but  for  an  entire  depend- 
ence on  Him  by  whom  I  had  been  sent 
forth  to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ.  I  set  about  forming  a  settle- 
ment ;  but  to  my  great  surprise  I  could 
not  find  any  of  the  people.  No  one 
would  help  he.  Finding  this  to  be  the 
case,  I  erected  a  temporary  shed,  and  be- 
gan my  Missionary  excursions ;  but  when- 
ever I  reached  a  settlement  the  children, 
uttering  a  scream,  ran  away  from  me. 


their  mothers  followed,  and  their  lathers 
walked  after  them,  with  their  bows  vad. 
arrows  in  their  hands. 

I  remained  there  for  a  year  without 
being  able  to  speak  to  a  single  Indian. 
At  length  I  obtained  the  assistance  of  a 
little  boy,  with  whom  I  paddled  about 
from  place  to  place,  and  prayed  to  God 
to  direct  me  how  to  get  at  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  One  day  I  was  meditating 
upon  1  Cor.  xii.  16 — 'Being  crafty,  I 
caught  you  with  guile.'  O  then,  I  thou|rhc 
it  may  sometimes  be  lawful  to  use  strata- 
gem in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel.  On  mv 
next  trip,  therefore,  I  took  some  small 
biscuits,  and  threw  them  after  the  chil- 
dren, who  gathered  them  up.  On  the 
next  occasion,  I  held  a  biscuit  in  my 
hand ;  but  they  would  not  approach  ua- 
til  I  had  turned  round,  when  they  ran  up, 
snatched  the  biscuit,  and  scampered  into 
the  bushes.  On  my  next  visit,  I  showed 
them  that  I  had  biscuits  in  my  pocket, 
and  they  were  sufficiently  confiding  to 
come  and  help  themselves.  It  may  be 
asked.  What  made  them  so  supicious  at 
first  1  I  found  that  the  conjurors  had 
been  my  chief  enemies;  saying  that 
seventy  persons  had  already  died,  and 
that,  if  they  went,  they  would  all  die. 
On  my  fourth  visit  the  little  ones  re- 
mained, and  their  mothers  and  fathers 
too.  After  having  thus  made  them  my 
friends,  I  first  spoke  to  them  on  general 
subjects ;  and  on  my  fifth  or  sixth  visit 
introduced  the  subject  of  Religion. 

I  will  now  tell  the  meeting  of  the 
shrewdness  which  these  savages  mani- 
fested when  I  spoke  to  them  of  heaven, 
and  told  them  of  Jesus  Christ  having 
come  into  the  world  to  save  them.  They 
said, "  Well,  now,  Domine,  where  do  you 
think  our  ancestors  are  V  I  remember- 
ed the  case  of  a  Missionary  who,  in  the 
eighth  century,  was  sent  over  to  convert 
the  Danes.  When  he  was  in  the  act  of 
baptising  the  Danish  King,  the  king  turn- 
ed round  and  said,  "  Where  do  you  think 
my  ancestors  are  V*  "  Surely,  said  the 
missionary,  "they  are  in  hell."  Upon 
this  the  King  replied,  **  if  my  ancestors 
are  in  hell,  I  am  not  better  than  they 
that  I  should  go  to  heaven."  He  then 
refused  to  be  baptised,  and  became  the 
relentless  enemy  and  cruel  persecutor 
of  the  missionary  and  his  christian  sub- 
jects ;  destroying  and  burning  all  the 
churches  within  his  dominions. 

To  be  concluded* 
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Grave  ei  Washlaffton* 

Large  numbers  of  persons  visit  Wash- 
ington annaally,  who  amongst  other  ob- 
jects of  curiosity  and  veneration  wish  to 
see  the  grave  and  the  former  residence 
of  George  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon. 
The  distance  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment is  about  15  miles.  The  usual  mode 
of  getting  there  is  by  means  of  the  steam- 
boat to  Alexandria,  which  is  about  half 
the  distance  to  Mount  Vernon.  From 
there  the  visitor  is  obliged  to  go  in  a 
private  conveyance,  over  one  of  the 
worst  of  roads. 

John  A.  Washington,  Esq.,  is  the 
owner  and  occupant  of  the  house  former- 
ly occupied  by  George  Washington.  He 
is  the  seventh  of  the  name  who  have  suc- 
cessively occupied  Mount  Vernon.  The 
name  of  Washington  is  so  renowned  that 
crowds  visit  the  place,  very  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  Mr.  Washington  and  his 
family.  Sticks  are  cut  from  the  premi- 
ses for  canes ;  and  the  fruit  trees  are 
robbed.  The  names  of  visitors  disfigure 
the  fences  and  the  trees  i  even  the  house 
itself  does  not  escape  the  cuttings  of  the 
pocket  knife.  To  prevent  people  from 
coming  there  is  impossible.  The  annoy- 
ance  is  so  great  that  the  family  have 
found  it  inconvenient  to  occupy  the  low- 
er story  of  the  house,  and  have  retired 
at  certain  periods  up  stairs,  where  curi- 
osity often  asks  for  permission  to  look 
at  the  room  where  Washington  slept. 

Nor  is  there  any  probability  that  this 
state  of  things  will  be  changed  for  the 
better.  The  numbers  who  wish  to  visit 
Mount  Vernon  will  increase  for  all  future 
time,  unless  the  name  of  Washington 
should  be  forgotten. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  serious  ques- 
tion to  Mr.  Washington  to  know  what  he 
shall  dO)  if  he  can  do  anything,  to  grati- 
fy public  curiosity,  and  yet  not  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  curious. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  steamboat 
from  Washington  might  run  daily  to 
Mount  Vernon,  and  that  sentinels  might 
be  placed  about  the  property  so  as  to  pre- 
vent any  disorderly  persons  from  doing 
mischief.  By  furnishing  visitors  with 
refreshments  on  board,  there  would  be 
much  less  complaint  than  there  now  is 
from  robbing  the  fruit  trees  in  their  sea- 
son. 

The  steamboats  which  ply  up  and 
down  the  Potomac    are  always  in  the 

as  they  pass 


the  tomb  of  Washington,  as  a  mark  of 
veneration.  This  always  serves  as  a 
signal  to  the  passengers  of  their  ap- 
proach to  the  spot.  A  few  weeks  since, 
the  "  Harmoneons,"  after  having  given 
several  concerts  at  Washington,  proceed- 
ed down  the  Potomac  on  board  the 
steamboat. 

As  the  boat  approached  Mount  Ver- 
non, notice  was  given  to  all  on  board  that 
the  musicians  would  sing  one  of  their  fa- 
vorite pieces.  The  boat  stopped  oppo- 
site the  tomb,  when  every  soul  on  board 
the  boat  came  on  deck,  and  with  heads 
uncovered,  amidst  the  most  profound 
stillness  and  solemnity  listened,  while 
they  heard,  "  The  Grave  of  Washington" 
sung.    The  piece  mentioned  bnginning  : 

<*  Awake  not  his  slumbers  —  tread    lightly 

around, 
*Tis  the  grave  of  a  freeman^'tis  libertjr's 

mound; 

and  ending — 

'*0h!  wake  not  the  hero— his  battles  are 
o'er, 

Let  him  rest  undisturbed  on  Potomoc's  fair 
shore ; 

On  this  river's  green  border  so  gaudily  drest, 

With  the  hearts  he  loved  fondly,  let  Wash- 
ington rest." 

[Selected, 


habit  of  tolling  their  bells 


A  Cliristlaii  Some. 

O  !  great,  unspeakable,  is  the  blessed- 
ness of  a  godly  home !  here  is  the  cradle 
of  the  Christian  ;  hence  he  sallies  forth 
for  the  encounter  with  the  world,  armed 
at  all  points,  disciplined  in  all  the  means 
of  resistance,  and  full  hope  of  victory  un- 
der his  heavenly  Leader.  Hither  he 
ever  afterwards  turns  a  dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate look,  reg^arding  it  as  the  type  and 
pledge  of  another  home ;  hither,  too, 
when  sore  wounded  in  that  conflict,  he 
resorts  to  repair  his  drooping  vigor  | 
here  when  abandoned  by  the  selfish  sons 
of  this  world,  he  finds,  as  in  a  sanctuary, 
the  children  of  God .  ready  with  open 
arms  to  receive  him  i  and  here  the  re- 
turning prodigal,  folded  in  the  embrace 
of  those  who  know  not,  dream  not,  of 
the  impurities  of  the  world  with  which 
he  has  been  mixing,  feels  all  at  once  his 
heart  burn  with  shame  and  repentance. 
Merciful  God,  what  a  city  of  refuge  hast 
thou  ordained  in  the  Christian  home ! 

[JS[p.  Recorder. 
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Reclpet. 

Vhrgi$da    Com-Bready    Hoe-Cakesy  Ash- 

The  only  difficulty  in  making  bread  of 
Indian  Com,  is  in  the  simplicity  and  ease 
of  the  process ;  which  indeed  is  so  sim- 
ple as  to  be  successfully  practised  by 
every  ignorant  negro  woman  in  Virginia, 
and,  indeed,  by  almost  every  child,  and 
by  every  male  laborer,  when  at  work 
away  from  home.  So  easy  is  the  task, 
and  so  slight  the  danger  of  failure,  that 
few  mistresses  of  families  have  found  it 
necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
their  servants,  to  learn  and  practise  them- 
selves, or  to  watch  the  ordinary  process 
of  bread  making. — So  palatable  is  this 
food,  and  so  universal  the  preference  for 
it,  that  every  laborer  would  choose  to 
prepare  and  bake  his  own  corn  bread,  and 
eat  it  fresh  and  warm,  rather  than  to  use 
cold  and  older  bread.  And  this  prefer^ 
ence  would  apply,  even  if  ready  baked, 
and  cold  bread  of  wheaten  flour,  were 
the  substitute  offered  for  warm  corn 
bread.  An  important  additional  value  of 
corn  bread,  besides  its  being  nutritious, 
wholesome,  and  palatable  food,  is  found 
in  the  quickness  and  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  prepared  by  the  poor  and  the  hun- 
gry. From  the  meal,  as  coming  from 
the  mill  stones,  in  40  minutes  the  bread 
may  be  prepared  and  baked,  and  be  ready 
for  eating ;  and  without  any  other  aid  or 
means  than  water,  salt,  and  fire. 

Common  loaf  bread — The  meal  is  sifted 
through  a  small  hand-sieve  of  hair  or 
wire.  This  permits  the  passing  through 
of  much  of  the  finer  particles  ol  the  bran ; 
in  which  state  the  bread  is  preferred  by 
most  persons,  to  a  more  perfect  separa- 
tion of  the  bran,  by  a  fine  sieve  or 
"  search."  To  enough  of  the  sifted  meal 
for  the  loaf,  or  number  of  loaves  required, 
in  a  wooden  tray,  a  little  salt  is  first  add- 
ed and  well  intermixed,  and  then  cold 
water  gradually  poured  and  stirred  in 
with  the  meal,  until  the  mass  has  become 
a  soft  dough.  It  is  then  worked  up  or 
kneaded,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
thorough  mixture  and  uniform  consisten- 
cy ;  for  which  a  few  minutes  will  suf- 
fice, unless  the  quantity  of  dough  is 
large.  The  dough  is  then  divided  into 
loaves  of  convenient  size,  of  circular  or 
elliptical  shape,  and  2  or  3  inches  thick, 
placed  in  the  oven,  (well-heated  previ- 
ously,) which  is  closed,  and  the  proper 
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degree  of  heat  continued.  In  a  common 
iron  (or  Dutch)  oven,  which  is  the  kind 
used  by  most  families,  the  baking  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  bread  ready  for  the  table, 
in  30  or  40  minutes. 

The  variations  made  by  different  cooks 
are  mostly  by  varying  the  quantity  of 
water.  Some  have  the  dough  so  wet  as 
to  be  worked  up  and  mixed  by  a  spoon, 
and  such  soft  dough  requires  to  be  baked 
in  a  mould.  This  mode,  for  imall  bak- 
ings, furnishes  excellent  bread.  But  the 
most  important  dififerences  in  the  bread 
are  owing  less  to  difi!erent  modes  of  cook- 
ing, than  to  the  grinding  of  the  meal. 
Common  water-mills,  with  large  and  slow 
running  stones,  furnish  the  best  meal, 
which  in  common  parlance  it  a  ''  roond 
meal."  From  mill  stones  of  small  size 
and  very  rapid  motion,  and  which  heat 
the  meal  in  grinding,  or  cut  it  **  flat"  or  j 
too  fine,  as  good  bread  cannot  be  obtain*  ) 
ed.  The  kind  of  stone  (or  mineralogi-  I 
cal  character)  used  for  the  mill  stones,  / 
afi!ects  the  quality  of  (he  meal  and  bread, 
as  well  as  the  manner  of  grinding. 

Hoe  Cakes. — For  these,  the  douri  is 
shaped  into  cakes  not  more  than  hdf  an  ^ 
inch  thick,  and  laid  upon  a  thin  iron  ) 
plate,  (usually  an  old  weeding  hoc,)  pre-  j 
viously  well  heated,  but  not  so  hot  as  to  ) 
burn  or  "  blister"  the  dough.  The  cakes  ( 
remain  uncovered  while  baking,  and  of  / 
course  the  fire  is  applied  only  below  the  k 
"  hoe."  When  a  very  thin  crust  has  ) 
been  formed  on  the  dough  in  contact  ; 
with  the  iron,  the  cnke  is  separated  from  J 
it  by  a  knife,  and  turned. — Ten  minutes  j 
will  usually  be  enough  for  the  baking.  ( 
These  cakes,  especially,  are  best  when  ( 
just  baked,  and  hot,  and  lose  much  of  | 
their  fine  flavor  when  cold  and  stale.       | 

The  principal,  if  not  the  only  dinner  / 
bread,  at  almost  every  country  house  in  | 
Virginia,  is  in  one  or  both  of  the  above  i 
forms.  It  is  thus  used  in  preference  to  | 
wheaten  bread,  for  economy.  And  thjs  \ 
preference,  from  taste,  is  general  among  ) 
the  rich  and  luxurious^  as  well  as  with  j 
those  to  whom  greater  cheapness  would  ) 
be  sufl^cient  ground  for  choosing.  It  i« 
in  our  towns  only,  or  by  persons  bred  in 
towns,  that  wheaten  bread  is  used,  or  is 
preferred  for  dinner. 

"  Ash  pon€y^'*  is  the  usual  mode  id 
which  our  negroes  prepare  bread  in  the 
fire  places  of  their  own  houses  \  and  hf 
laborers  when  cooking  in  the  field,  or 
hunters  when  lodging  in  the  forest.   An  ^ 
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opening  is  made  in  the  mass  of  hot  ashes 
of  a  good  wood  fire,  the  dough  loaf 
placed  therein,  either  naked,  or  wrapped 
in  large  oak  leaves,  and  then  covered  first 
with  the  ashes,  and  afterwards  with 
burning  coals.  When  enough  baked,  the 
loaf  is  taken  out ;  and  if  protected  by 
leaves  from  contact  with  the  ashes,  is 
merely  stripped  of  the  half-charred  leaves 
and  is  ready  to  be  eaten.  But  if  without 
such  covering,  the  thick  crust  of  the 
loaf  is  still  more  thickened  by  a  coat  of 
adhering  ashes,  which  is  removed  by 
washing  the  loaf  in  water.  It  is  then 
again  put  before  the  fire  to  dry  off  the 
moisture  received  from  the  washing.  In 
either  mode  of  preparation,  but  especial- 
ly the  latter,  the  '^  ash  pone"  is  the  most 
palatable  kind  of  all  plain  corn  bread. 
But  it  requires  more  time  and  trouble ; 
and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  rude 
preparation,  it  is  rarely  used  except  by 
those  who  enjoy  but  few  conveniences 
for  cooking  i  other  than  a  large  fire  and 
plenty  of  fuel. — J^.  Y,  Express. 

(To  be  Concluded.) 


AGRICULTURAL. 


FARMER'S  CALENDAR. 

Indian  Com. — It  is  an  error  to  plant  seed 
from  States  farther  South.  In  a  cold  season 
only  the  seed  from  a  colder  climate  will  ripen 
weU. 

Often  breaking  up  a  surface  keeps  a  soil  in 
health ;  for  when  it  lies  in  a  hard-bound 
state,  enriching  showers  run  off,  and  the  sa- 
lubrious air  cannot  enter. 

Weeds  exhaust  the  strength  of  the  ground, 
and  if  suffered  to  grow,  may  be  called  garden 
sins. 

The  hand  and  the  hoe  are  the  only  instru- 
ments for  eradicating  weeds ;  yet  if  there  is 
room  between  the  rows  for  the  spade  it  is 
well  to  use  it. 

I^ever  keep  your  cattle  short :  for  few  far- 
mers can  afford  it  If  you  starve  them  they 
will  starve  you. 

It  will  not  do  to  hoe  a  great  field  for  a  lit- 
tle crop,  or  to  mow  twenty  acres  for  five  loads 
of  hay.  Enrich  the  land  and  it  will  pay  you 
for  it.  Better  farm  twenty  acres  well  than 
forty  acres  by  halves. 

Drive  your  business  before  you  and  it  will 
go  easily. 

In  dry  pasture  dig  for  water  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill ;  springs  are  more  frequently  near  the 
surface  on  a  height  than  in  a  vale. 

Bain  is  cash  to  a  farmer. 

The  foot  of  the  owner  is  the  best  manure 
for  land. 

Cut  bushes  that  you  wish  to  destroy  in  the 


snmmer  and  with  a  sharp  instrument ;   they 
will  bleed  freely  and  die. 

Sow  clover  deep ;  it  secures  it  against 
drought 

Never  plough  in  bad  weather  or  when  the 
ground  is  very  weL 

It  is  better  to  cut  grain  just  before  it  is  fully 
or  dead  ripe.  When  the  straw  immediately 
below  the  grain  is  so  dry  that  on  twisting  it 
no  juice  is  expressed,  it  should  be  cut,  for 
then  there  is  no  farther  circulation  of  juices 
to  the  ear.  Every  hour  that  it  stands  uncut 
after  this  stas^e  is  attended  with  loss. 

Accounts  should  be  kept,  detailing  the  ex- 
penses and  produce  of  each  field. 

When  an  implement  is  no  longer  wanted 
for  the  season,  lay  h  carefully  aside,  but  let 
it  first  be  well  cleaned. 

Obtain  good  seed,  prepare  your  ground- 
well,  sow  early,  and  pay  very  little  attention 
to  the  moon. 

Cultivate  your  own  heart  aright,  remem* 
bering  that  '*  whatever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap."  Do  not  begin  farming 
by  building  an  eipensive  house,  nor  erect  a 
spacious  bam  till  you  have  something  to  store  I 
in  it. 

Avoid  a  low  and  damp  site  for  a  dwelling 
house.  Build  sufficiently  distant  from  your 
barn  and  stock  yard  to  avoid  accidents  by 
fire. 

Keep  notes  of  all  remarkable  occurrences 
on  your  farm.  Recording  even  your  errors 
will  be  of  benefit. 

Good  fences  make  good  neighbors. 

Experiments  are  highly  commendable, 
but  do  not  become  an  habitual  experimenter. 

The  depredations  of  are  birds  fully  compen- 
sated by  the  services  they  render  in  preying 
upon  insects. — [Sel. 

SuFEBioR  Mode  of  Citbino  Hams. — Agree- 
ably to  your  request,  I  herein  send  you  the 
Srocess  of  curing  the  hams  I  sent  you  in 
larch,  which  recently  called  forth  the  ad- 
miration of  the  American  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Farmers'  Club  at  P^ew  York. 
I  made  a  pickle  of  two  quarts  of  salt,  to 
which  I  added  one  ounce  of  summer  savory, 
one  ounce  of  sweet  marjoram,  one  ounce  of 
allspice,  half  ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  one 
pound  of  brown  sugar ;  boiled  the  whole  to- 
gether and  applied  the  mixture,  boiling  hot, 
to  one  hundred  pounds  of  ham,  and  kept  it 
in  pickle  three  or  four  weeks. 

My  process  of  smoking  is  the  most  expen- 
sive, but  may  not  be  the  less  exceptionable 
on  that  account.  I  smoked  the  hams  in  a 
seed  cask,  with  one  head  in,  with  a  small 
hole  for  the  smoke  to  pass  out,  hung  my  hams 
in  the  head,  and  used  about  a  peck  of  ma- 
hoganv  sawdust  for  fuel.  I  smoked  them  but 
one  week.  W.  STICKNEY. 

American  Agriculturist. 

To  Kill  CRows.--Steep  a  quantity  of  com 
in  arsenic,  and  place  it  in  different  parts  of 
the  planted  land. — Ibid. 
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[Communicated for  the  American  Penny  Ma- 
gazine by  a  yovng  Lady  of  New  York.] 
Speak  Xo  lU— By  Charles  Swain. 

Nay,  speak  no  ill !— a  kindly  word 
Can  never  leave  a  sting  behind ; 

And,  oh  !  to  breathe  each  tale  we've  heard 
It  far  beneath  a  noble  mind. 

Full  oft  a  belter  seed  is  Bown 
By  choosing  thus  the  kinder  plan  : 

For,  if  but  little  good  is  known, 
Still  let  us  tpeak  the  best  we  can. 

Give  me  the  heart  that  fain  would  hide- 
Would  tain  another's  fault  efface ; 

How  can  it  pleasure  human  pride 
To  prove  humanity  but  base  ? 

No :  let  us  reach  a  higher  mood, 
A  nobler  estimate  of  man  ; 

Be  earnest  in  the  search  for  good. 
And  speak  of  all  the  hest  we  can. 

Then  speak  no  ill — ^but  lenient  be 

To  others*  failings  as  our  own ;  ' 

If  you're  the  first  a  fault  to  see, 

Be  not  the  first  to  make  it  known. 
For  life  is  but  a  passing  day, 

No  lip  may  tell  how  brief  its  span ; 
Then,  oh,  the  little  time  we  stay, 

Let's  speak^  of  all  the  best  we  can  ! 


Slander,  says  Lacon,  cannot  make  the  sub- 
ject of  it  either  better  or  worse.  It  may  re- 
present us  in  a  false  light,  or  place  a  likeness 
of  us  in  a  bad  one.  But  we  remain  the 
same.  Not  so  with  the  slanderer—the  slan- 
der that  he  utters  makes  him  still  a  worse 
slanderer  than  ever. 


A  Christian.  A  Christian  is  like  the  fir- 
roanent,  and  it  is  the  darkness  of  affliction 
that  makes  his  graces  to  shine  out.  He  is 
like  those  herbs  and  plants  that  eflfuse  their 
odors  when  bruised. 


If  thou  affrontest  the  poor  because  of  his 
poverty,  which  he  brought  not  on  himself  by 
his  Tices,  thou  afiVoniest  God's  providence. 


ENIGMA.— NO.  26. 

I  am  composed  of  13  letters. 

My  I,  11,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13,  was  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Indepence  from  one  of  the 
eastern  states. 

My  3,  6,  1,  13,  11,  3,  is  an  eminent  En- 
glish philosopher. 


My  8,  11,  1,  was  an  eccentric  American 
preacher. 
My  9,  11,  7,  11,  3,  is  a  celebrated  Grecian 

law-giver. 

My  10,  7.  5,  3, 12,  11,  3,  was  a  nocedGot- 
ernor  of  New  York,  to  whom  she  is  na- 
der  great  obligations. 

My  3,  6,  7,  9, 11,  3.  is  a  distinguished  En- 
glish naval  commander. 

My  8,  G,  4, 11,  6.  is  the  author  of  a  Tcry 
popular  tale. 

My  8.  6,  1,  2,  12,  13,  is  an  embent  Dntcb 
statesman. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  distin|rai(hed 
American  military  commander  now  living. 

H.  C>  B» 


Solution  of  Enigma    No.  24,  p.  688. — 
Zachery  Taylor. 


D^  To  our  Suhserthers. — At  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  friends,  and  for  reasons  which, 
we  are  persuaded,  would  be  approved  by  the 
judgment  of  our  subscribers  generally,  wc 
have  determined  to  make  certain  changes  in 
our  Magazine,  which  will  not  only  render 
it  much  more  valuable,  but  will  considera- 
bly increase  the  expense  of  pablication.  Ai^ 
increase  of  price  will  he  necessarv :  but,  as 
the  publication  will  still  be  the  cheapest  of 
the  kind  in  the  country,  and  indeed  in  tbc 
world,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  we 
confidently  count  on  the  continuance  and  in- 
crease of  our  patronage. 

To  Agents.— li  is  believed  that  no  oiher 
work  offers  greater  encouragements  to  Agents 
than  the  American  Penny  Magazine  under 
the  aew  arrangement. 

Volume  IIL,  To  begin  January  Isl,  184d, 
$2  a  year  in  advance. 

Monthly  parts  in  handsome  covers,  18  3-4 
cents. 

In  muslin  or  half-bmding,  $2,50. 

An  Agent  is  wanted  m  every  distnet  ia  the 
United  States. 

Six  Volumes  for  $9,  or  7  Volumes  for  $10. 
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TH]'.    OSTRICH. 


"Ostriches  (which  arc  called  by  the 
Arabs  iV,ia.jtaA  find  Thnr  es  Jc-mnd,  or 
the  camel  bird)  are  to  be  mei  with  In  the 
deserts;  theBediuins,  howevtrr,  do  not 
tnnie  ihem  when  young,  nor  tnke  the 
tionlile  of  hunting  them.  BurcUhardt 
sniv  two  in  Wady  Tyh  ;  but  on  a  shot 
being  fired,  they  were  out  of  sight  in  nn 
instant.  They  chiefly  inhabit  the  plains 
towards  G.ebel  Shammar  and  Nejed. 
When  full  grown,  the  neck,  particularly 
oT  thL'  male,  is  covered  with  beautiful  red 


■*■ 


feathers.  I'lic  plumage  upon  the  shoul-  t 
ders,  back,  and  some  parts  of  the  wings,  ? 
from  being  of  a  dark  grayish  color,  be-  ! 
come?  black  as  jet ;  while  the  tail  nnd  I 
the  rest  of  the  feathers  are  of  an  exqui  ■  < 
site  whiteness.  The  belly,  thighs,  and  ? 
bicist  do  not  partake  of  ihis  covering,  t 
being  usually  naked.  The  female  is  of  i 
a  spoited  gray  color.  I 

"  Under  the  joint  of  the  great  pinion,  j 
and  sometimes  upon  the  smaller,  there  is  ) 
a    strong    pointed    excrescence,  like    a  [ 
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cock's  spur,  with  which  according  to  cer- 
tain naturalists,  it  stimulates  itself  when 
pursued.  In  speed  it  outstrips  the  fleet- 
est horse,  being  assisted  by  the  quick 
vibratory  motion  of  its  wings.  In  feed- 
ing it  is  voracioas,  devouring  everything 
indiscriminately,  insects,  reptiles,  leather, 
rags,  wood,  stones,  and  even  iron.  Shaw 
says  he  saw  one  swallow,  without  any 
apparent  uneasiness,  several  leaden  bul- 
lets, as  they  were  thrown  upon  the  floor 
scorching  hot  from  the  mould  i  ji  proof 
that  they  are  well  furnished  with  power- 
ful digestive  organs.  Though  naturally 
shy,  they  are  fierce  and  mischievous 
when  tamed,  especially  to  strangers; 
they  peck  with  their  bills,  aud  strike  so 
violently  with  their  feet,  that  they  have 
been  known  to  rip  open  a  man  with  their 
pointed  angular  claw  at  a  single  blow. 

''This  bird  breeds  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  and  lays  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
one  eggs, — some  say  from  thirty  to  fifty, 
—while  others  make  them  amount  to 
eighty.  The  nest  is  made  on  the  ground, 
generally  at  the  foot  of  some  isolated 
hill  The*  eggs  are  placed  close  togeth- 
er in  a  circle,  half-buried  in  the  sand  to 
protect  them  from  rain ;  and  a  narrow 
trench  is  drawn  round,  which  carries  ofl 
the  water.  At  the  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  fsom  this  circle  the  female  is 
said  to  place  several  other  eggs,  which 
she  does  not  hatch,  as  these  are  intend- 
ed for  the  young  ones  to  feed  upon  j  in- 
stinct having  taught  her  to  make  this 
provision  for  her  oflTspring,  which  might 
otherwise  perish  of  hunger  in  the  des- 
ert.* The  parents  sit  by  turns ;  for  it 
is  an  error  to  suppose  that  they  leave 
their  eggs  to  be  hatched  in  the  sun  .  and 
while  one  is  on  the  nest  the  other  keeps 
watch  on  the  summit  of  the  adjacent  hill, 
which  circumstan  ^  sometimes  enables 
the  Arabs  to  kill  them. 

'^  The  usual  mode  of  taking  them  is 

*  This  instinctive  habit  of  the  female  oe- 
inch,  however,  is  doubted  by  some  authors! 


by  digging  a  hole  in  the  groaad  near  the 
eggs,  into  which  the  Bedouin  puts  his 
loaded  gun  pointed  towards  the  nest,  and 
having  a  long  burning  match  fastened  to 
the  lock.  After  he  has  retired  for  some- 
time, the  ostrich  returns,  and  not  per- 
ceiving any  enemy  it  rejoins  its  mate  sit- 
ting upon  the  eggs.  In  a  short  whik, 
the  match  being  burnt  down,  the  g^  is 
discharged ;  and  the  two  birds  are  fre- 
quently killed  at  one  shot.  The  inhabi- 
tants in  the  district  of  Jof  purchase  and 
eat  their  flesh ;  the  eggs  are  reckoned 
delicious  food,  and  are  sold  for  about  a 
shilling  each.  The  shells  are  hung  in 
rooms  as  ornaments;  and  the  feathers 
are  carried  to  the  markets  of  Aleppo  and 
Damascus,  where  they  bring  aboot  two 
shillings  a  piece.  Sometimes  the  whole 
skin  is  sold  with  the  feathers  u[on  it: 
the  price,  when  Burt^khardt  was  at  Alep- 
po in  1811,  was  from  250  to  600  piastres 
the  rotolo,  being  from  2/.  10s.  to  6L  per 
lb. — Crickton, 
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C^ood  Mannen  for  all  Classes. 

Good  manners,  and  courtesy  of  speech, 
are  indispensable  for  the  practice  of  all 
men,  of  whatever  rank  or  station,  to  en- 
sure the  respect  and  good  will  of  others. 
It  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  politeness  and  the  rult  s  of  etiquette 
are  suited  to  the  affluent  dnd  highly-born 
alone.  There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why 
the  working  man,  the  small  shopkeeper 
or  any  of  the  humbler  classes  should  not 
understand  and  practise  all  the  rules 
which  good  breeding  enjoins,  as  correct- 
ly, and  with  equal  benefit,  as  the  most 
accomplished  gentleman.  Let  not  the 
artisan,  the  mechanic,  or  the  small  man- 
ufacturer smile  at  this  assertion.  The 
mistaken  notion  above  alluded  to  arises 
from  the  habit  of  confoundino:  f  tiquette 

with  ceremony  and  parade. — Sel. 

>  ^ 

The  London  Art-Union  was  establish- 
ed in  1837, — the  annual  Bubscription  be- 
ing one  guinea.  In  the  ye^  1837,  JWSS 
were  subscribed;  13  works  *f  art  were 
purchased  and  je390  were  expended  in 
prizes;  but  no  funds  were  set  ftpail  for 
engravings,  &c.  In  1845  the  subscrip- 
tions amounted  to  £lb,HO. — S£L. 
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A  T¥onderfnl  Clergyman. 

Robert  Walker  was  born  in  1809,  at 
Under  Crag,  in  the  valley  of  Seathwaite. 
He  became  curate  of  Seathwaite  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  and  continued  curate 
until  the  day  of  his  death,  when  he  at- 
tained the  great  age  of  ninety*three.  His 
curacy  was  of  the  yearly  value  of  J£5 
only  i  and  he  had  no  fortune  whatever. 
He  naarried  a  wife  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year,  who  brought  hira  a  "  fortune"  of 
40/,  and  in  due  time  a  family  of  twelve 
children,  of  whom  eight  survived.  The 
wonder  of  his  history  is,  that  he  educa- 
ted all  his  children  respectably :  made 
one  of  them  a  clergyman ;  was  ai*-t>pita- 
ble  to  all,  and  generous  to  his  pour  rveigh- 
bours;  and  at  his  death  left  a  sum  of 
2,000/.  behind  him.  It  is  true  the  in- 
come of  his  curacy  was  by  degrees  in- 
creased to  50/.  per  annum ;  but  as  this 
would  not  account  for  the  accumulation 
of  such  a  sum,  we  are  led  to  inquire  how 
he  could  have  managed  it,  with  so  many 
claims  upon  him,  and  all  so  well  attend- 
ed 10.  It  appears  that  he  was  as  expert 
at  various  trades  as  Robinson  Crusoe 
himself.  He  spun  with  his  own  hands 
all  the  wool  needed  for  the  clothes  of 
himself,  his  wife,  and  his  family ;  and, 
while  spinning,  taught  the  children  of  his 
parishioners  spelling  and  reading.  He 
assisted,  for  hire,  in  hay-making  and 
sheep- shearing  ;  and,  for  hire,  acted  as 
scrivener  to  the  simple  people  who  were 
not  initiated  in  the  sublime  mysteries  of 
the  pen. 

He  had,  moreover*  a  couple  of  acres 
of  land,  which  he  cultivated  by  his 
own  labour,  and  that  of  his  sons ;  kept 
and  bred  cattle;  and  brewed  ale,  and 
sold  it,  for  two  pence  a  quart  if  drunk  in 
the  adjoining  field,  and  fourpence  if 
drunk  in  the  parsonage.  The  wonder 
very  sensibly  diminishes  when  we  learn 
these  facts ;  as,  in  a  similar  manner,  did 
that  of  the  enquirer  into  the  history  of 
St.  Saviour's  Church,  Southwark,  which 
was  built  by  a  poet.  The  wonder  in  this 
case  was,  that  a  poet  could  have  possess- 
ed money  enough  to  erect  a  church ;  but 
when  it  was  explained  that  he  was  a 
lawyer  as  well  as  a  poet,  there  was  no 
wonder  in  the  business.  The  fortune  of 
the  poor  curate  would  have  been  equally 
marvellous;  but  the  profits  upon  the  ale, 
and  the  other  '  et  ceteras'  made  the  story 
intelligible. — Dr.  Mackay^s  Scenery  aiid 
Poetry  of  the  English  Lakes, 
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Knowledge. 

'  What  an  excellent  thing  is  knowl- 
edge !  said  a  sharp  looking,  bustling  lit- 
tle man,  to  one  who  was  much  older 
than  himself.  '  Knowledge  is  an  excel- 
lent thing,'  repeated  he  ;  *  my  boys  knew 
more  when  they  were  six  or  seven  years 
old  than  I  did  at  twelve.  They  can*  read 
all  sorts  of  books,  talk  on  all  subjects. 
The  world  is  a  good  deal  wiser  than  it 
used  to  be.  Everybody  knows  some- 
thing of  everything  now.  Do  you  not 
think  sir,  that  knowledge  is  an  excellent 
thing  V 

'  *  Why,  8ir,'repliedthe  old  man,  looking 
gravely,  <  that  depends  entirely  upon  the 
use  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  may  be  a 
blessing,  or  a  curse.  But  knowledge  is 
only  an  increase  of  power,  and  pow- 
er may  be  a  bad  as  well  as  a  good 
thing.' 

'  That's  what  I  can't  understand,'  said 
the  bustling  little  man.  '  How  can  pow- 
er be  a  bad  thing  V 

*  I  will  tell  you,'  meekly  replied  the 
old  man,  and  thus  he  went  on — '  When 
the  power  of  a  horse  in  under  restraint, 
the  animal  is  useful  is  bearing  burdens, 
drawing  loads,  carrying  his  master ;  but 
when  that  power  is  unrestrained,  the 
horse  breaks  his  bridle,  dashes  to  pieces 
the  carriage  that  he  draws,  or  throws  his 
rider.' 

'  I  see,  I  see,'  said  the  little  man. 

'  When  the  water  of  a  large  pond  is 
properly  conducted  by  trenches,  it  ren- 
ders the  fields  around  fertile  ;  but  when 
it  bursts  through  its  banks,  it  sweeps 
through  every  thoroughfare,  and  destroys 
the  produce  of  the  fields.' 

^  1  see,  I  see,'  said  the  little  man,  *  I 
see ! 

<  When  a  ship  is  steered  aright,  the 
sails  that  she  hoists  up  enable  her  the 
sooner  to  get  into  port — but  if  steering 
wrong,  the  more  sail  she  carries  the  fur- 
ther will  she  go  out  of  her  course.' 

'  I  see,  I  see,'  said  the  little  man,  '  I 
clearly  see.' 

'  Well,  then,'  continued  the  old  man, 
'  if  you  see  these  things  so  clearly,  I  hope 
you  can  see,  too,  that  knowledge,  to  be  a 
good  thing,  must  be  rightly  applied. 
6od's  grace  in  the  heart  will  render  the 
knowledge  of  the  head  a  blessing — but 
without  this  it  may  prove  to  be  no  better 
than  a  curse.' 

*•  I  sec,  I  see,'  said  the  little  man ;  I 
see.' — Selected 
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TIsIt  to  Japan. 

{Continued  from  page  695.) 
^'  The  winds  l>ecoming  i  nfavorable, 
however,  he  was  drivon  away  from  the 
land  80  far,  that  after  they  changed,  it 
took  him  a  week  to  recover  a  position 
near  the  place  where  he  first  landed.  He 
went  on  shore  again,  despatched  two  oth- 
er messengers  to  the  capital,  with  the 
same  information  that  he  had  previously 
sent,  and  the  reason  of  his  detention.  He 
sailed  again  for  Jeddo,  and  the  winds 
proving  auspicious,  in  due  time  he  en- 
tered the  mouth  of  the  bay,  deep  within 
which  the  city  is  situated.  As  he  sailed 
along  the  passage,  a  barge  met  him  com- 
ing from  the  city,  in  command  of  a  per- 
son who,  from  his  rich  dress,  appeared 
to  be  an  officer  of  rank  and  consequence. 
This  personage  informed  him  that  his 
messengers  had  arrived  at  court,  and 
that  the  emperor  had  granted  him  per- 
mission to  come  up  to  Jeddo  with  his 
ship.  He  was,  however,  directed  to  an- 
chor under  a  certain  headland  for  the 
night,  and  the  next  morning  was  towed 
up  to  his  anchorage  within  a  furlong  of 
the  city. 

The  ship  was  immediately  visited  by 
a  great  number  of  people  of  all  ranks, 
from  the  governor  of  Jeddo  and  the  high 
officers  attached  to  the  person  of  the  em- 
peror, arrayed  in  golden  and  gorgeous 
tunics,  to  the  lowest  menials  ofthe  gov- 
ernment, clothed  in  rags.  All  were  filled 
with  an  insatiable  curiosity  to  see  the 
strangers,  and  inspect  the  thousand  nov- 
elties presented  to  their  view. 

Captain  Cooper  was  very  soon  inform- 
ed by  a  native  interpreter,  who  had  been 
taught  Dutch,  and  who  could  speak  a 
few  words  of  English,  hut  who  could  talk 
still  more  intelligibly  by  signs,  that  nei- 
ther he  nor  his  crew  would  be  allowed  to 
go  out  of  his  ship,  and  that  if  they  should 
attempt  it  they  would  be  put  to  death. 
This  fact  was  communicated  by  a  very 
significant  symbol  of  drawing  a  naked 
sword  across  the  throat.  The  captain 
dealt  kindlv  with  all,  obtained  their  con- 
fidence and  assured  them  he  had  no  in- 
clination to  transgress  their  laws,  but  on- 
ly desired  to  make  known  to  the  'empe- 
ror and  the  great  officers  of  Japan,  the 
kind  feelings  of  himself  and  of  the  peo- 
ple of  America  towards  th^m  and  their 
countrymen.  The  Japane.<«e. seamen  who 
bad  been  taken  from  the  desolate  island 
and  from  the  wreck,  when  parting  from 
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their  preserver,  manifested  the  warmest 
afi!ection  and  gratitude  for  his  kindness. 
They  clung  to  him  and  shed  many  tears. 
This  scene — the  reports  of  the  ship- 
wrecked men,  of  the  many  kindnesses 
they  had  received — and  the  uniformly 
prudent  and  amicable  deportment  of  the 
American  captain,  made  a  very  favora- 
ble impression  on  the  Governor  of  Jeddo. 
During  his  stay,  this  great  dignitary  treat- 
ed him  with  the  roost  distinguished  ci- 
vility and  kindness. 

But  neither  captain  nor  crew  of  the 
Manhattan  were  allowed  to  go  over  her 
side.  Officers  were  kept  on  board  con- 
tinually to  prevent  any  infraction  of  this 
regulation  i  and,  the  more  securely  to  en- 
sure its  maintenance,  and  prevent  all 
communication  with  the  shore,  the  ship 
were  surrounded  and  guarded  by  three 
circular  barriers  of  boats.  The  circles 
was  a  hundred  feet  asunder,  and  the  in- 
ner ohe  about  one  hundred  from  the  ship. 
In  the  first  circle  the  boats  were  tied  to 
a  hawser  so  compactly  that  their  sides 
touched  each  other,  and  that  nothing 
could  pass  between,  or  break  through 
them.  The  stems  of  the  boats  were 
next  the  ship,  and  in  these  were  erected 
long  lances  and  other  steel  weapons,  of 
various  and  curious  forms,  such  as  are 
never  seen  or  heard  of,  among  Enropeon 
nations.  Sometimes  they  were  covered 
with  lacquered  sheaths,  ac  .tbers,  they  C 
were  left  to  glisten  in  the  sun,  apparent-  ^ 
ly  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  for-  '" 
eigners,  that  their  application  would  fol-  ^ 
low  any  attempt  to  pass  them.  Among 
these,  were  mingled  fiags  and  banners  of 
various  colors  and  devices.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  this  circle,  between  the  Manhattan 
and  the  city,  was  stationed  a  largo  junk, 
in  which  the  officers  resided,  who  com- 
manded the  guard  surrounding  the  ship. 
The  boats  composing  the  second  circle 
were  not  so  numerous,  and  those  in  the 
third  were  more  scattering  still ;  but  the 
number  thus  employed,  was  almost  be- 
wildering to  look  upon.  They  amount- 
ed to  nearly  a  thousand,  and  were  all 
armed  and  ornamented  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. It  was  a  scene  of  the  most  intense 
interest  and  amusement  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, the  most  of  whom  had  never  heard 
of  the  strange  customs  of  this  secluded 
and  almost  unknown  people.  As  mag- 
nificent and  wonderful  a  spectacle,  ho\v- 
ever,  as  this  array  of  boats  presented  dar- 
ing the  day,  decorated  with  gaudy  ban- 
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ners  and  with  glittering  spears  of  an  infi- 
.  nile  variety  of  forms — in  the  night  it  was 
^  exceeded  by  n  display  of  lanterns  in  such* 
countless  numbers,  and  of  such  shapes 
and  transparencies,  as  almost  to  entrance 
the  beholders  and  to  remind  them  of  the 
magic  in  the  Arabian  Tales.  The  cha- 
racter and  rigor  of  the  guard  stationed 
about  the  ship,  was  at  one  time  accident- 
ally put  to  the  test.  The  captain  wishing 
to  repair  one  of  his  hoats,  attempted  to 
lower  it  from  the  cranes  into  the  water, 
in  order  to  take  it  in  over  the  vessel's 
side.  AH  the  Japanese  on  board  imme- 
diately drew  their  swords.  The  officer 
in  charge  of  the  deck  guard,  appeared 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  procedure,  remon- 
strated kindly,  but  with  great  earnestm'ss, 
against  it,  and  declared  to  Captain  C, 
that  they  should  be  slain  if  they  permit- 
ted it,  and  that  his  own  head  would  be  in 
danger  if  he  persisted  in  the  act.  The 
captain  assured  the  officer  that  he  had 
no  intention  to  go  on  shore,  and  explain- 
ed to  him  clearly  what  his  object  was. 
When  it  was  fully  understood,  great  plea- 
sure was  manifested  hy  the  Japanese 
officer.  He  commanded  the  crew  who- 
were  managing  the  boat  to  leave  it,  and 
set  a  host  of  his  menials  to  work,  who 
took  it  into  the  ship  without  allowing  it 
to  touch  the  water. 

The  Manhattan  was  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Jeddo  four  days,  during  which 
time  the  captain  was  supplied  by  com- 
mand of  the  emperor  with  wood,  water, 
rice,  rye  in  the  grain,  vegetables  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  some  crockery  composed 
of  the  lacquered  ware  of  the  country. 
He*  was  recruited  with:  everything  of 
v^bich  he  stood  in  need,  and  all  remune- 
ration was  refused.  But  he  was  told  ex- 
plicitly never  to  come  again  to  Japan,  for 
if  he  aid,  he  would  greatly  displease  the 
emperor.  During  these  four  days,  he 
haa  many  conversations  with  the  gover- 
nor of  Jeddo,  and  other  persons  of  rank, 
through  their  intepreter.  In  one  of  these, 
he  was  informed  by  the  governor,  that 
the  only  reason  why  he  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  waters  of  Japan,  was  he- 
caiise  the  emperor  felt  assured  that  he 
could  not  he  a  had-hearted  foreigner,  by 
his  having  come  so  far  out  of  his  way  to 
bring  poor  persons  to  their  native  coun- 
try, who  were  wholly  strangers  to  him. 
rie  was  told  that  the  emperor  thought 
well  of  his  ^<  heart,"  and  had  consequent- 
ly commanded  all  his  officers  to  treat  him 


with  marked  attention,  and  to  supply  all 
his  wants. 

The  day  before  he  left,  the  emperor 
sent  him  his  autograph,  as  the  most  no- 
table token  of  his  own  respect  and  con- 
sideration. It  is  often  said  that  the  great- 
est men  are  most  careless  in  their  chi- 
rography,  and  in  this  case,  the  imperial 
hand  would  support  the  truth  of  the  re- 
marks for  the  autograph,  by  the  size  and 
Jboldness  of  its  characters,  appeared  as  if 
a  half-grown  chicken  had  stepped  into 
muddy  water,  and  then  walked  two  or 
three  times  deliberately  over  a  sheet  of 
coarse  paper,  more  than  any  other  print 
to  which  I  can  imagine  a  resem- 
blance. 

Among  the  books  taken  from  the 
wreck  was  a  small  one,  in  form  like  a 
note-book,  filled  with  figures  of  various 
and  eccentric  forms  and  pictures  of  spears 
and  battle  axes  of  strange  and  anomalous 
patterns.  Under  each  were  characters, 
probably  explanatory  of  the  objects  at- 
tached to  them.  Both  figure  and  charac- 
ter were  neatly  and  beautifully  executed, 
and  they  presented  the  appearance  of 
having  been  issued  from  a  press  of  type 
copperplate,  like  the  plates  of  astronomi- 
cal and  other  scientific  works.  This  lit- 
tle book  attracted  Capt.  Cooper's  atten- 
tion and  excited  his  curiosity  to  such  a 
degree  that,  after  noticing  similar  figures 
embroidered  in  gold  on  the  tunics  of  the 
high  officers,  he  ventured  to  inquire  their 
explanation.  He  then  learned  that  it  was 
a  kind  of  illustration  of  the  heraldry  of 
the  empire — a  record  of  the  armorial  en- 
signs of  the  different  ranks  of  officers 
and  the  nobility  existing  in  the  country. 
Capt.  C.  allowed  me  to  examine  this 
book  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  great 
curiosity  both  as  a  specimen  of  typogra- 
phical art,  and  as  giving  us  information 
of  the  numerous  grrades  of  Japanese  aris- 
tocracy, and  the  msignia  by  which  they 
may  be  distinguished. 

These  figures  were  wrought  always  on 
the  back  of  the  officer's  tunic,  and  the 
weapon  which  appertained  to  his  rank 
corresponded  with  the  one  drawn  under 
the  ensign  in  the  book  alluded  to.  Each 
grade  of  officers  commanded  a  body  of 
men  whose  weapons  were  of  a  particular 
and  given  shape,  and  those  weapons  were 
used  by  no  others  under  an  officer  of  dif- 
ferent grade,  or  wearing  a  different  badge 
on  his  tunic. 

(To  be  Concluded.) 
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Heacri^oB  of  MoHtoreyy 

IN  THE  PBOTINCE  OP  NEW  LEON,  MEXICO. 

Septbmbeb,  30,  1846. 

Monterey  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  running  from  west  to  east,  and  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  San  Juan,  which 
runs  between  it  ^nd  the  bill  until  it 
reaches  the  east  end  of  the  town,  when 
the  course  of  the  river  is  nearly  north, 
the  town  thus  being  bounded  by  the  river 
on  the  south  and  east.  To  tbe  north  o^ 
the  town  is  a  level  plain  of  some  miles  in 
extent. 

The  main  streets  run  nearly  B.  and  W. 
the  length  of  the  town  being  about  2  1-2 
miles,  and  its  average  breadth  from  1-4 
to  a  1-2  mile,  say  four  or  five  streets. 
The  houses  are  all  stone,  flat-roofed, 
covered  with  cement,  as  are  the  floors ; 
so  that  they  are  incombustible,  and  the 
walls  are  thick,  say  from  2  to  3  1-2  feet. 
The  gardens  are  surrounded  with  walls 
varying  from  6  to  15  feet  high,  averag- 
ing 10  ft,  built  of  solid  masonry,  and 
many  of  them  loop-holed. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  town,  from 
1-2  to  3-4  of  a  mile  and  near  where  the 
principal  assault  was  made,  the  banks  of 
the  stream  are  10  or  12  feet  high,  sur- 
mounted by  garden  walls  of  about  the 
same  height,  all  of  which  were  pierced 
with  loop  holes, — and  a  redoubt  at  each 
extremity.  All  the  main  streets  were 
barricaded  with  a  parapet  walled  on  both 
sides,  and' from  6  to  10  feet  thick,  and  5 
to  6  high,  with  an  exterior  ditch,  and 
armed  with  cannon.  There  are  about  30 
of  these  barricades,  some  having  embra- 
zures.  On  the  west  of  the  town,  (and 
most  remote  from  the  Camp,)  are  two 
hills  about  1-2  or  3-4  of  a  mile  from  each 
other,  their  summits  about  parallel,  (the 
southern  of  which  is  the  commencement 
of  the  one  at  the  foot  of  which  it  has  been 
already  stated  the  town  lies.)  This  hill 
varies  from  2  to  400  feet  in  height:  the 
northern  hill  is  not  quite  so  high  as  the 
other,  and  on  its  declivity  is  a  large 
building  called  the  Bishop's  palace — both 
these  hills  are  occupied  on  the  very  sum- 
mits, and  both  have  batteries  besides ; 
the  one  at  the  Bishop's  palace  and  the 
other  a  redoubt  parallel  to  it.  At  a  mile 
from  the  palace  is  the  first  *  plaza,'  in 
which  is  the  cemetery  with  high  walls 
loop-holed,  and  strengthened  by  parapets 
and  a  strong  stone  chapel.  From  this 
*  plaza'  two  streets  lead  to  another,  half 
a  mile  distant ,  Cbetween  which  oui  ad- 


trances  were  made,  some  of  the  troops 
getting  on  the  streets  considerably  be- 
yond  the  second  square  or  ^  plaza,') — a 
quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on,  and  one 
street  to  the  south,  is  the  main  plaza,  on 
which  is  a  large  barrack,  a  large  Cathe- 
dral and  other  buildings,  immensely 
strong.  The  houses  between  these  '  pla- 
zas' and  for  a  considerable  distance  west 
of  the  second  one  are  continuous.  Gro- 
ing  on  from  the  main  plaza,  and  a  little 
to  the  north  of  it,  are  five  bridc;es  over 
a  small  stream,  one  making  a  mill  dam — 
(to  the  N.  and  E.  of  this  Gen.  T.'s  troops 
were  so  terribly  cut  up.)  Proceeding  on 
through  barricades  and  intricacies,  we 
come  to  three  strong  redoubts  and -two 
not  quite  so  large,  all  facing  to  the  east, 
and  standing  on  the  border  of  the  stream, 
the  banks  of  which  are  8  to  10  ft.  high. 
On  the  opposite  side  its  banks  are  low  and 
level  for  some  distance.  Immediately  in 
rear  of  the  most  northerly  redoubt  are  a 
tannery  and  distillery ;  and  the  houses 
about  them  are  all  scattered,  and  the  com 
and  other  vegetables  grow  high  and 
thick.  The  enemy  had  45  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, generally  beautiful  brass  guns  of 
English  manufacture,  some  18  pounders, 
some  ri's,  and  smaller  calibres,  and  a 
good  many  howitzers,  say  6  to  8,  and  an 
immense  supply  of  ammunition  and  mili- 
tary stores  of  all  kinds. 

Directly  to  the  north  of  the  town,  on 
the  plain,  is  a  large  regular  fortificatioo, 
called  the  Citadel,  with  embrasures  on 
the  faces  and  flanks  for  thirty-two  guns. 
It  is  a  square  bastioned  work,  with  a  deep 
dry  ditch — and  is  capable  of  holding 
5000  men.  Within  it  are  the  walls  of  a 
Cathedral,  some  25  feet  high,  very  thick, 
(the  building  has  never  been  completed) 
which  they  had  prepared  for  defence,  and 
which  completely  defended  the  terre- 
plain  of  the  curtains,  distant  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards.  The  town  and  these 
works  were  defended  by  5000  regular  in- 
fantry, 3000  regular  cavalry,  and  about 
2900  Rancheros. 

Our  camp  from  which  we  marched  to 
battle,  was  opposite  the  eastern  extrem- 
ity of  the  town  and  about  3  miles  distant. 
To  reach  the  town  on  this  side,  we  have 
to  pass  between  the  Citadel  and  the  re- 
doubts I  have  spoken  of. 

The  assauhing^the  we^t  end  of  the 
town  was  committed  to  the  2d  diviaion, 
composed  of  the  Artillery  Battalion,  the 
8th,  7th  and  5th  Infantry,  and  Hay's  regi- 
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ment  of  moanted  Tolanteert  (Tezans), 
and  Blanchard's  company  of  Loaisiana 
Infantiy  volunteers.  We  had  to  march 
about  seven  miles,  making  our  own  road, 
when  we  attained  the  west  end  of  the 
town  distant  two  miles,  and  came  to  a 
high  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  we 
bivouacked  in  a  hard  rain,  without  sup- 
per or  covering.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
give  a  description  of  our  several  assaults 
and  various  mancBuvres  as  you  will  see 
them,  ad  :|fmoitum,  in  the  papers.  Our 
part  of  the  assault  was  judiciously,  pru- 
dently and  successfully  performed  by 
Gen.  Worth.  I  would  I  could  say  the 
assault  on  the  east  end  was  equally  **  ju- 
dicious"— but  it  strikes  me  very  much  the 
reverse.  In  the  first  place  our  troops 
advanced  to  town  under  a  fire  from  the 
west  of  I  he  Citadel,  which  was  very  try- 
ing, and  from  one  of  the  redoubts  on  the 
east  a  constant  cross  fire — and  when 
they  entered  the  suburbs,  where  they  were 
without  orders  and  without  commanders 
each  on  his  own  hook,  they  were  hemm- 
ed in  narrow  streets,  exposed  continually 
to  three  cross  fires  of  round  and  grape 
shot,  from  two  of  the  redoubts  and  from 
the  Cathedral,  besides  musketry  from  the 
house  tops.  This  was  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  bridge  I  have  named,  and  to 
the  west  of  the  redoubts  and  tannery. 

I  have  been  over  the  ground  since,  ac- 
companied by  officers  who  were  present 
the  whole  time,  and  had  pointed  out  to 
where    all    the    officers  fell. — The 


me 


bouse  and  walls  are  literally  riddled  with 
round  and  grape  shot,  and  my  wonder  is 
not  that  so  many  fell,  but  that  any  es- 
caped to  tell  the  story.  But  our  gallant 
fellows  did  some  of  them  escape,  and  our 
little  army  has  not  diminished  the  lustre 
of  Polo  Alto  and  the  Resaca. 

October  1st. — After  writing  to  yon 
yesterday  an  account  of  this  city,  I 
thought  I  might  have  exceeded  a  little 
in  description  the  facts.  I  have  there- 
fore this  morning  and  yesterday  again 
gone  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  town, 
and  1  find  I  have  given  you  an  inadequate 
idea  of  the  strength  of  the  place.  I 
counted  seven  redoubts  at  different 
points  on  that  and  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  the  greatest  part  of  them  connect- 
ed strongly  by  high  walls,  well  loop- 
holed,  and  all  or  the  greater  part  rever- 
sed and  having  wide  and  deep  ditches  in 
front.  I  find  too,  that  many  of  the  barri- 
cades   and   embrasures  had  all  a  deep 


ditch  in  front*  They  ate  made  of  ma- 
sonry filled  in  with  earth  of  the  regular 
form,  and  about  the  width  of  an  ordinary 
parapet.  What  is  remarkable,  all  their 
defences  looked  to  an  attack  from  the 
east  end  of  the  town.  Every  one  of  the 
barricades  is  made  for  the  cannon  to 
point  that  way,  excepting  those  of  the 
cross  streets,  which  were  intended  to 
play  on  us  going  either  way.  And  in 
my  opinion  nothing  saved  us  from  a  more 
severe  conflict  than  we  did  have,  but  our 
making  our  main  attack  on  the  heights 
on  the  west :  thus,  not  only  defeating  all 
their  plans  of  defence,  but  utterly  dis- 
tracting them,  seeing  what  they  supposed 
their  stronghold  in  our  power.  To  this, 
and  to  the  great  moral  and  physical  su- 
periority of  our  men  do  I  attribute  our 
success.  Their  soldiers  will  not,  and 
cannot,  stand  against  ours.  I  closely  ob- 
served about  1000  of  them  as  they 
marched  out  of  the  town.  The  officers, 
(that  is  the  company  officers)  are  inferior 
—do  not  look  like  gentlemen — and  have 
a  furtive,  downcast  look.  The  men  are 
small,  and  have  the  bearing  and  carriage 
of  slaves  rather  than  soldiers.  The 
horses  of  their  cavalry  are  small,  hut  lit- 
tle hirger  than  ponies.  All  the  troops 
are  Mexican,  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Astecs,  or  Indians.  They  are,  indeed, 
degenerate,  semi-civilised  Indians.  I 
should  at  all  times,  when  the  relative 
numbers  are  as  3  to  1,  feel  confident  of 
our  beating  them. 

I  do  not  consider  it  any  hoasting  to 
say  that  thirty  thousand  European  troopa. 
could  not  now  drive  us  from  this  town, 
and  it  would  take  all  Mexico  to  do  it. 
*  *  In  some  countries,  even  among 
strangers,  you  see  children  who  are  love- 
able  and  in  whom  you  feel  interested,  but 
it  is  not  so  here — everything  is  repul- 
The  Texans  have  been  committing 


sive. 


some  murders  and  outrages,  but  other- 
wise the  conduct  of  the  troops  has  been 
highly  exemplary. 

An  officer  of  rank  thus  writes :  "  G>en. 
Taylor,  in  conversation  with  me,  said  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  It  the 
strongest  position  on  the  continent,  ex- 
cept Quebec.  By  the  by,  a  word  about 
the  capitulation.  The  bearer  of  the  flag 
of  truce  proposed  a  surrender  of  the 
town,  allowing  them  to  remove  all  the 
public  property ;  Gen.  Taylor  asked  an 
unconditional  surrender  of  everything  j 
quite  a  differences-Selected. 
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Country  occupations  Lave  Btrong  at- 
IractioDS  for  us  all,  especially  in  child- 
hood and  youth  j  and  nothiog  but  false 
taste,  Tesuliin^  from  sloth  or  habits  of 
luxury  or  vice,  could  ever  have  turned 
the  minds  of  so  many  of  the  present  ge- 
neration, from  the  cheerful,  henlthful, 
useful  and  improving  occupations  of  ru- 
ral life.  We  are  happy  to  be  reminded 
from  time  to  lime,  in  the  midst  of  the 
city  scenes  by  which  we  are  necessnrily 
surrounded  from  January  to  December, 
that,  after  all,  the  great  majority  of  our 
countrymen,  and  of  our  race,  nre  agricul- 
S  lurists,  daily  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the 
)  mountains,  hills,  vales  or  prairies,  and  af- 
ter the  manly,  athletic  labors  of  the  diiy, 
have  opportunities  "to  meditate  In  the 
fields  at  eventide,"  as  well  as  to  enjoy 
well-earned  repose  at  night.  A  few 
months  spent  among  the  Connecticut 
farmers  in  our  early  days,  have  left  pleas- 
ing associations  with  every  implement  of 
husbandry,  and  every  object  of  rural  life. 
The  infiuence  has  accompanied  us  in 
many  a  foreign  country,  and  the  sight  of 
a  picture  often  awakens  pleasing  and 
profitable  recollections. 

Whether  in  Autumn  or  Spring  a  plow 
is  a  "  venerable"  object,  i  oi  less  to  us 
than  to  the  English  poet.  What  a  vol- 
ume might  be  written  on  its  varieties 
in  diflerent  ages  and  nations!  What 
an  interesting  work,  how  invaluable  to 


our  children,  if  a  well  qualified  chriatian 
author  would  give  us  a  history  ef  the 
world  connected  with  the  oecupations  of 
peace,  as  intimately  as  moat  of  our  wri- 
ters of  that  class  have  connected  it  with 
Ihnt  of  war!  The  sword  and  its  bearers 
would  then  be  presented  in  their  true 
cliaracter,  as  the  foes  of  onr  race,  the 
hawks  and  tigers  of  mankind  ;  while  the 
plow  would  be  shown  to  be  a  proper  em- 
blem of  goodness  and  humanity,  because 
the  chief  instrument  of  useful  industry. 
Under  such  instructions  as  might  be 
given,  our  youth  would  be  better  pre- 
pared  lo  act  the  part  of  quiet,  orderly 
and  profitable  citizens,  and  conscieniions- 
ly  to  adopt  the  principles  of  peace  and 
righteousness  in  our  relatione  with  oth- 
er parts  of  our  common  family. 

Uui  our  intention  was  to  describe  one 
of  ihe  many  improved  plows  which  the 
ingenuity  of  our  country  so  frequently 
brines  to  public  notice. 

"  Ur.  A.  B.  Earle,  of  Broome  county. 
New  York,  says  a  late  paper,  has  invent- 
ed a  planting  plough,  of  interest  lo  those 
who  have  seeds  to  plant.  It  has  a  pretty 
contrivance  by  which  corn,  pumpkin 
seeds,  any  kinds  of  manure  may  be  at 
one  time  deposited  in  Ibe  same  hill,  or 
I'  one  may  be  used,  at  the   option  of  \ 


the 


<  user.  Ihe  rows  or  hills  will  be  at 
equal  distances  one  from  the  other,  and 
may  be  regulated  to  suit  occasion.  The 
machine  may  be  mnde  bo  bx  to  plant  se- 
veral rows  St  the  same  time,  if  dmwa  by 
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THE   RUINS    OP   BABYLON. 


The  rnitiG  along  Ibe  banks  of  tbe  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigtia  hare  foi  ages  attract- 
ed attention:  but  not  until  within  the 
past  two  years  hare  the  investigations  of 
travellers  discovered  anything  very  satis- 
factory. Small  SB  our  print  is,  it  gires 
an  idea  of  ihe  chief  mass  of  ruins  on 
the  plains  of  Babylon,  as  the  region  is 
one  of  desolation,  and  ibe  form  of  the 
principal  mound,  with  the  remnant  of 
some  immense  structure  on  its  summit, 
corresponda  in  form  with  the  outline  here 
presented.  This  hill,  or  Drlificial  tumu- 
lus as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be, 
rises  before  the  iTareller,  from  the  midst 
of  an  open,  uncultirated  and  depopulated 
plain,  with  a  gloomy  appearance,  desti- 
tute of  every  attractive  feature,  except 
what  is  found  in  its  connection  with  long 
past  ages,  and  the  history  of  tbe  im- 
menae  city  of  which  it  is  believed  to  be 
almost  Ibe  only  remnant. 

What  future  examinations  may  dis- 
close, there  is  little  room  to  conjecture: 
but  since  the  recent  astonishing  discover- 
ies mada  on  tbe  upper  part  of  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates,  among  (be  sand  hills 
which  cover  the  well  preserved  remains 
of  Niniveh,  we  have  some  new  reasons 
to  stimulate  curiosity,  and  lo  excite  the 
curious  to  invesligatioDS  in  this  equally 
celebrated  site. 

We  have  received  some  farther  infor- 
malion  respectisg  the  discoveries  made 
at  Kboraabad,  since  we  published  our 
last  notice  of  them ;  aid  are  happy  to 
state,  that  Hr.  Layard  an  Englishman,  baa 


been  very  successful  in  excarations  made  t 
at  some  distance  from  that  place,  in  a  J 
noDund  of  superior  size,  the  full  reaulta  ) 
of  which  we  hope  to  have  tbe  pleasure 
of  laying  before  our  readers  in  due  time. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York  ■ 
Historical  Society,  at  the  University,  o 
the  2d    of  December,  Mr.  Bartlett  nott-  \ 
ced  this  subject  in  his  paper  on  tbe  "  Pro- 
gress of  Ethnology,"  and  mentioned,  that  J 
Mr.  Layard    has  uncovered  a  building  o 
white  stone,  250  feet  by  50,  lined  with  ) 
large  sculptured  stones,  resembling  those  i 
we  have  before  described,  representing  j 
military  scenes  in  great  derail,  with  an- 
cient arms  of  all  kinds,  including  batter- 
ing rams,  balistas    and    catapaitaa,  and  i 
many  figures  of  bulls  with  wings,  correa-  J 
ponding  with  one  of  the  beasts  in  Dan- 
iel's vision. 

This  great  curiosity  remains  to  he  dis- 
closed there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  posei- 
bly  the  shapeless  heap  on  the  plain  of  > 
Babylon  depicted  above,  which  is  com 
mooly  called  the  ruins  of  tbe  tower  c 
Babel,  may  contain  remains  of  ancient  j 
art    and    history    aa    yet    not    ooDJeo- 


CouPARisoM  OF  Spbed. — A  French  sci- 
entific jonmal  states,  that  Ihe  ordinary  \ 
rate  is  per  second : — Of  a  man  walking, 
4  feet ;  of  a  good  horse,  in  harness,  12  j 
of  a  reindeer,  in  a  sledge  on  the  ice,  16  ; 
of  an  English  race-horse,  43i  of  a  hare,  j 
8S  ;  of  a  sound,  1,038 ;  of  a  twenty-fonr  ( 
pounder  cannon-ball,  1,300 ;  and  of  the   | 
air,  which  so  divided  returns  into  space, 
1,300  feet. 
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AtlMllS. 

Athens,  to  speak  properly,  was  the 
school  and  abode  of  polite  learning,  arts, 
and  sciences.  The  study  of  poesy,  elo- 
quence* philosophy,  and  mathematics, 
were  in  great  vogue  there,  and  much 
cultivated  by  the  youth. 

The  young  people  were  sent  first  to 
learn  grammar  under  masters,  who 
taught  them  regularly,  and  upon  proper 
principles,  their  own  language  ;  by  which 
they  attained  a  knowledge  of  all  its  beau- 
ty, energy,  number^  and  cadence.  Hence 
proceeded  the  universal  fine  taste  of 
Athens,  where,  as  history  iifforms  us,  a 
simple  herb -woman  distinguished  Theo- 
phrastus  to  be  a  stranger,  from  the  afiec- 
tetion  of  a  single  word  in  expressing  him- 
self.  And  from  the  same  cause,  the  ora- 
tors were  greatly  apprehensive  of  letting 
fall  the  least  injudicious  expression,  for 
foar  of  offending  so  refined  and  delicate 
an  audience.  It  was  very  common  for 
the  young  people  to  get  the  tragedies  re- 
presented upon  the  stage  by  heart.  We 
have  seen,  that  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Athenians  before  Syracuse,  many  of 
them,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  and 
made  slaves,  softened  their  slavery  by 
reciting  the  works  of  Euripides  to  their 
masters,  who,  extremely  delighted  with 
hearing  such  sublime  verses,  treated 
them  all  thenceforth  with  kindness  and 
humanity.  The  compositions  of  the  oth- 
er poets  had  no  doubt  the  same  eflTect : 
and  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Alcibiades, 
when  very  young,  having  entered  a 
school  in  which  there  was  not  a  Homer, 
gave  the  master  a  box  on  the  ear  as  an 
ignorant  fellow,  and  one  who  dishonour- 
ed his  profession. 

As  for  eloquence,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
it  was  particularly  studied  at  Athens,  as 
it  opened  the  way  to  thcp  highest  offices, 
rei&rned  absolute  in  the  assemblies,  deci- 
ded the  most  important  afiTairs  of  state, 
and  gave  an  almost  unlimited  power  to 
those  who  had  the  talent  of  speaking  in 
an  eminent  degree. 

This  therefore  was  the  great  employ- 
ment of  the  young  citixens  of  Athens, 
especially  of  those  who  aspired  to  the 
highest  employments.  To  the  study  of 
*  rhetoric  they  annexed  that  of  philosphy : 
I  comprise  under  the  latter,  all  the  sci- 
ences, which  are  either  parts  of,  or  relate 
to  it.  The  persons  known  to  antiquity 
under  the  name  of  sophists,  bad  acquired 
a  great  reputation  at  Athens,  especially 


in  the  time  of  Socrates.  These  teachers^ 
who  were  as  presumptuous  as  avaricious, 
set  themselves  up  for  universal  scholars. 
Their  whole  art  lay  in  philosophy  and 
eloquence  ;  both  of  which  they  corrupted 
by  the  false  taste  and  wrong  principles 
which  they  instilled  into  their  disciples. 
I  have  observed  in  the  life  of  Socrates, 
that  philosopher's  endeavors  and  success 
in  discrediting  them. — Hist,  of  Chreect* 

iNTERESTjNa  TO  GEOLOGISTS. — We  ycs- 
terday  had  our  attention  called  to  some 
huge  remains  of  old  trees  brought  to 
light  in  makincf  excavations  for  the  Gas 
Company,  in  the  block  this  side  of  their 
original  works.  We  had  the  curiosity  to 
see  them,  and  yesterday  visited  the 
works  for  the  purpose.  We  wish  that 
we  could  have  had  the  aid  of  an  intelli- 
gent geologist  to  assist  us  in  our  obser- 
vations, for  we  know  next  to  nothing  or 
rather  quite  nothing,  of  this  interesting 
science  ourselves.  We  found  that  the 
workmen  had  penetrated  through  four 
distinct  formations — marked  as  clearly 
as  the  lines  on  a  chess-board.  VVith  the 
first  we  are  all  too  well  acquainted.  In 
the  second  and  third  were  found  remains 
of  trees,  &e.,  bat  none  of  such  magoitode 
as  to  surprise  any  one.  But  when  yoa 
reach  the  fourth  the  wonder  commences. 
Here  you  have  revealed  to  you  the  basis 
of  the  trunks  of  enormous  cypresse^i,  the 
wood  of  which  seems  not  a  whit  decay- 
ed, which  would  put  to  shame  any  of  the 
present  denizens  of  our  forests,  so  much 
more  magnificent  must  have  been  their 
proportions. 

We  ourselves  measured  one,  upon 
which  the  workmen  in  the  process  of  re- 
moving it  had  made  considerable  inroads, 
and  its  diameter  was  fully  12  feet  six 
inches.  There  were  others  near  at  band, 
but  which  it  was  not  so  easy  to  get  at, 
that  appeared  fully  as  large,  and  which 
we  were  assured,  and  could  readily  be- 
lieve, reached  nearer  fifteen  feet.  Let 
the  reader  pause  a  moment,  to  ponder 
on  this  enormous  size.  In  old-fashioned 
times  a  bedroom  fifteen  feet  square  in  a 
commen  hotel  would  have  been  deemed 
of  reasonable  dimensions. 

But  this  is  not  the  chief  wonder. 
These  vast  trunks  are  not  removed  to 
great  distances  from  each  other ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  thickly  clustered, 
and  you  can^  almost  jump  from  one  to 
the  other. — N.  Orkaus  Piccufime* 
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VARIJSTIES  OF  GRAIN. 

Wheat  and  other  kinds  of  farinaceoni 
plants  are  of  such  primary  importance, 
that  their  history  is  peculiarly  interest- 
ing, in  every  age  and  country  in  which 
they  have  heen  put  to  their  natural  use, 
as  food  for  man.  The  different  kinds  of 
grain  used  hy  the  ancients  have  naturolly 
excited  many  enquiries :  hut,  such  is  the 
ahsence  of  minute  descriptions  in  the 
hooks  extant,  that  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  has  existed  respecting  even  some 
of  the  most  common  and  important 
kinds. 

By  the  decisive  proof  of  facts,  visible 
and  tangible,  we  are  now  delivered 
from  an  unpleasant  state  of  uncertainty : 
for  some  of  us  have  bad  specimens  of  an- 
cient Egyptian  Wheat  in  our  hands,  and 
growing  and  ripening  in  our  gardens. 
We  find  that  it  closely  resembles  some  of 
the  varieties  which  have  been  familiar  to 
us  from  our  childhood,  and  are  taught  by 
it  anew  lesson  on  the  caution  with  which 
many  *'  learned  speculations,"  should  be 
received.  While  there  was  room  to  form 
conjectures,  on  the  changes  which  that 
important  plant  might  have  undergone  in 
the  course  of  twenty  or  more  centuries, 
because  many  plants  are  modified  in  some 
degree  by  long  cultivation,  as  well  as  by 
difierent  soils,  climates,  dsc,  we  6nd  that 
many  were  misguided  :  for  we  see  that  no 
important  change  has  taken  place. 

Investigations  which  have  been  made 
for  facts,  without  indulging  in  conjecture, 
have  produced    some    valuable  results ; 


and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  what  the  differ- 
ent authors  have  left  respecting  the  cul- 
ture and  ntes  of  different  graminiferous 
plants  which  afforded  food  to  past  gene- 
rations of  men.  Ill  Pompeii  three  ba- 
kers' shops  have  been  discovered,  with 
such  remains  of  utensils,  grain-miUs,  dec. 
that  much  is  now  known  of  the  manu- 
facture of  ffour  and  bread.  Little  as  they 
have  been  looked  for,  som^  remains  of 
the  flour  and  dough  have  been  found  re- 
maining in  the  bakers'  pans,  and  several 
loaves  of  bread,  of  their  proper  forms,  and 
one  of  them  with  the  stamp  of  the  maker, 
all  black,  and  reduced  to  charcoal,  yet 
unquestionably  the  remains  of  bread  bak- 
ed for  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  just 
before  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  the 
year  79  after  Christ,  by  which  it  was 
covered  with  ashes,  and  lost  for  nearly 
seventeen  hundred  vears. 

This  subject  has  many  interesting  re- 
lations. Historically  it  is  of  such  im- 
portance, that  the  origin,  progress,  and 
termination  of  kingdoms  and  empires 
may  sometimes  be  plainly  perceived  to 
have  been  influenced  by  the  supplies  or 
deficiency  of  some  particular  grain. 
Wheat  is  the  marked  accompaniment  of 
civilization  in  the  Old  World,  and  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree  its  stimulus  and 
support.  The  American  social  state  has 
been  equally  dependent  on  another 
grain,  quite  distinct,  but  equally  impor- 
tant :  the  Zea  Maize,  or  Indian  Com.  We 
are  happy  to  announce  that  a  thorough 
and  highly  valuable  essay  on  the  nature 
and  history  of  this  plant  is  about  to  be 
made  known  to  the  public,  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  D.  J.  Brown,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
for  which  the  lately  published  views  of 
Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft  have 
favorably  prepared  the  way. 

As  an  article  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, grains  are  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, and  no  less  so  in  a  chemical  point 
of  view :  but  as  a  material  for  food  it  Is 
more  commended  to  general  attention, 
by  the  daily  exigencies  of  life. 
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(Cwdudedfrwn  page  700.) 

"  The  meeting  will  see,  from  this  an- 
ecdote, that  it  is  necessary  for  mission- 
aries to  he  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless 
as  doves.  To  the  person  who  made  the 
inquiry,  "  Where  do  you  think  our  ances- 
tors are  ?"  I  replied,  "  Where  do  you 
think  they  are  1"  The  answer  was,  "In 
the  air."  "  But  there  is  a  plBce,"  I  re- 
joined, "beyond  the  air,  where  God 
wishes  you  to  go  and  be  happy-'*  They 
said,  '*  if  our  ancestors  are  not  there,  we 
have  no  wish  to  go ;  and  if  they  are  in 
hell,  we  shall  not  mind  being  with  them." 
Now  how  was  I  to  address  myself  to 
such  a  people  %  I  knew  that  the  Gospel 
was  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation, 
and  that  this  was  the  only  lever  by  which 
man,  degraded  by  sin,  could  be  raised  to 
a  higher  level,  and  made  wise  unto  sal- 
vation. I  told  them  that  God  loved 
them.  They  said,  "  We  know  that :  He 
does  us  no  harm."  I  replied,  "  God  gave 
his  Son  to  die  for  you  and  me,  because 
we  are  sinners." — "  Arc  you  a  sinner  1" 
they  asked  :  "  we  have  never  seen  you 
drunk."  I  said  I  hoped  not  \  but  told 
them  that  there  was  a  time  when  I  lived 
in  forgetfulness  of  God,  who  had  shown 
me  nothing  but  kindness  from  the  day  of 
my  birth,  and  who,  when  I  was  living  in 
sin,  gave  his  Son  to  die  for  me.  ^^  What 
is  that  to  us  1"  they  inquired  :  "  are  we 
sinners  1  we  have  never  stolen."  I  did 
not  wi>h  to  enter  in^o  these  points  with 
«avages ;  but  said,  "  Suppose  you  have  a 
friend,  and  show  him  nothing  but  kind- 
ness :  if  he  should  slight  you,  would  you 
hot  feel  itl"  "Yes."  "What  would 
you  think  of  himi"  "  We  should  think 
him  a  very  bad  man."  "Exactly  so,"  I 
replied  5  "  the  Almighty  feels  that  you 
owe  him  nothing  but  kindness,  and  yet 
you  never  pray  to  him :  he  loves  you, 
nowever,  notwithstanding  your  forget- 
fulness, and  gave  his  son  to  die  for  you." 
This  at  last  prevailed  upon  the  heart  of 
the  savage  :  th's  is  that  love  of  Christ, 
which,  when  felt  in  the  heart,  operates 
with  a  transforming  influence  on  the 
savage,  the  Mahomedan,  the  Jew,  the 
Gentile,  and  the  nominal  Christian,  and 
makes  us  love  him  who  first  loved  us. 

I  at  last  saw  their  hearts  opening,  the 
film  clearing  from  their  minds,  and  per- 
ceived that  they  disceined  the  great 
truths  of  the  Gospel.     When  I  found  this 
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tq  be  the  case,  I  tried  to  persuade  them 
to  come  nearer  to  me,  in  order  that  I 
might  instruct  them  more  readily.  The 
fear  of  death  had  not  yet  been  shaken 
oflfj  but  at  length  they  came,  set  about 
clearing,  and  wished  to  build  their  hots 
in  the  old  style.  I  recommended  them, 
however,  to  build  comfortable  cottages. 
They  said  they  did  not  understand  how, 
when  I  oflfered  to  teach  them  ;  and  I  have 
often  been  surprised  to  find  how  many 
occupations  I  have  gone  through  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  having  acted  as  Min- 
ister, Schoolmaster,  Mason,  Carpenter, 
Doctor,  Dentist,  and  in  many  other  ca- 
pacities. It  is  our  duty  -to  make  all 
these  things  subservient  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  to  the  promotion  of  his  honour, 
among  those  to  whom  we  may  be  sent 
to  do  good.  On  my  erecting  a  cottage, 
as  a  model,  they  made  others  ;  and  now 
there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  cot- 
tages. 

While  this  was  going  on,  I  was  em- 
ployed in  teaching  them  the  things  of 
God  \  and  when  the  spirit  of  God  sheds  > 
light  on  the  understanding,  even  the  sar-  \ 
age  understands  the  way  in  which  he  ^ 
must  be  saved.  My  labors  having  been 
blessed  to  the  turning  of  the  hearts  of 
some,  I  sent  them  forth  to  tell  others 
what  they  themselves  had  experienced  \ 
and  the  eflfect  was  so  great,  that  num- 
bers flocked  into  the  settlement. 

A  Boys*  School  was  established,  ia 
which  many  have  been  instructed,  and 
afterwards  a  Girls'  School ;  150/.  was 
speedily  raised  [in  the  colony]  toward  ^) 
the  erection  of  the  Girls'  School  house.  ^ 
There  are  now  not  fewer  than  forty-  ) 
eight  boys  and  forty-five  girls,  of  these  \ 
savage  Indians,  instructed  in  their  respec-  ^ 
tivc  schools.  Some  have  married  from  > 
the  schools,  and  live  happily  with  their  \ 
partners.  If  time  would  allow,  I  could  \ 
relate  many  pleasing  anecdotes  of  what  <; 
has  passed  in  the  schools. 

When  I  had  established  two  schools,  I 
thought  of  building  a  church,  and  asked 
the  people  to  come  forward  with  their 
contributions.      They   said  they    would  ^ 
gladly  give  something ;  but  they  had  no  n 
money.     I  told  them  to  go  to  work  with 
the  wood  cutter,  which  they  did;  but 
speedily  returned,  saying  they  could  not 
remain  with  him,  because  he  was  cursing 
and  swearing  from  morning   till   night. 
This    wood  cutter    was    an    European.  ^ 
Some  of  the  Europeans  in  the  colony  are  \ 
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professed  Atheists,  and  wherever  they 
go,  they  cause  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
among  the  heathen.  I  then  told  the  peo- 
ple, as  they  had  no  money,  to  hnng  me 
the  legs  of  the  deer,  which  ihey  formerly 
gave  to  the  devil,  and  I  would  huy  them. 
They  did  so,  and  I  purchased  them  at  a 
fair  price.  Others  made  curiosities, 
which  they  took  to  Georgetown  and  sold. 
The  women  said  they  would  be  glad  to 
give  money  for  the  building  of  the 
church,  but  they  had  none  ;  and  inquir- 
ed how  they  were  to  get  it.  I  told  them 
to  call  the  next  day,  and  in  the  mean 
time  I  would  consider  the  matter.  The 
scheme  which  I  proposed  may,  perhaps, 
appear  ridiculous  here  ;  but  I  mention  it, 
to  show  how  the  simplest  machinery  will 
act.  I  said  to  them,  "  You  rear  fowls  : 
set  one  apart  as  the  Mission  fowl,  and 
sell  all  the  eggs  she  lays  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Mission.  They  did  as  they  were 
told,  and  there  was  soon  such  an  abun- 
dance of  eggs  and  fowls  that  we  could 
scarcely  dispose  of  them.  The  children 
were  also  most  anxious  to  contribute.  I 
then  applied  to  the  Goyernor  for  assist- 
ance, and  the  ground  on  which  I  proceed- 
ed was  this.  The  Government  of  the 
Colony,  in  order  to  maintain  the  good- 
will of  the  Indians,  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  making  them  presents  of  knives,  cut- 
lasses, powder,  shot,  and  a  cask  of  rum. 
1  once  went  among  them  after  they  had 
received  their  present,  and  the  scene  was 
indescribable.  The  Indians  were  strew- 
ed in  all  directions,  in  a  state  of  beastly 
drunkenness.  Perceiving  that  the  prac- 
tice which  had  hitherto  existed  was  thus 
a  great  hindrance  to  missionary  work, 
I  made  a  representation  to  the  Governor, 
stating  that  he  could  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  such  a  handful  of  Indians.  The 
Governor  was  willing  to  adopt  my  views  5 
and  I  therefore  made  one  condition,  and 
that  was,  that  it  was  not  to  appear  that  I 
had  been  instrumental  in  shopping  the 
customary  presents. — The  next  year  the 
Indians  were  greatly  enraged,  and  had 
they  known  that  I  had  been  the  means  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  practice,  they 
would  have  speedily  put  out  my  candle. 
I  now  went  to  the  Governor,  and  said  to 
him,  "You  have  saved  a  good  deal  of 
money  by  the  discontinuance  of  those 
presents,  and  I  want  some  of  it  to  help 
me  to  build  a  chapel.  ^I  want  JS500. 
The  governor  then  told  me  to  draw  up  a 
petition,  which  I  did,  and  the  result  was 


that  I  obtained  the  JBSOO.  While  the 
Chapel  was  in  building,  1  called  on  the 
people  to  bring  in  their  contributions, 
which  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
^150  sterling.  The  rest  was  contribu- 
ted by  the  Society,  and  the  chapel  was 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Guiana. 

1'he  number  of  communicants  was 
then  forty-eight  J  and  havinn^  no  commu- 
nion plate,  we  communed  out  of  a  tum- 
bler. I  brought  before  them,  however, 
the  injunction  of  the  Apostle,  "Let  nil 
things  be  done  decently  and  in  order  f^ 
and  told  them  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
communion  service,  which  I  would  en- 
deavour to  procure  as  cheaply  as  possi- 
ble. In  the  necessity  for  a  service  they 
entirely  concurred ;  but  did  not  appear 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  pro-'pect  of  a 
cheap  set  of  vessels  ;  they  put  down  J625. 

One  more  instance  of  their  liberality, 
and  I  have  done.  As  some  of  the  peo- 
ple frequently  arrive  late  at  chapel,  I 
spoke  to  them  on  the  subject.  Their 
reply  was,  "  We  are  sorry  ;  but  we  have 
not  seen  the  sun  to-day."  I  then  said  I 
would  endeavour  to  get  a  bell,  that  they, 
might  know  the  time.  They  subscribed 
JB5  for  one ;  and  now,  when  that  bell 
stops  ringing,  every  Indian  is  found  in 
his  proper  place.  There  are  at  present 
upward  of  one  hundred  communicants, 
and  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  on  the 
Lord's  day  are  frequented  by  from  250 
to  300  hearers :  it  is  extremely  delight- 
ful to  hear  them  join  in  the  responses 
and  in  the  singing. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when  I 
left  the  colony.  Before  leaving,  the  peo- 
ple surrounded  me,  saying,  "  You  will 
not  return."  I  promised  to  do  so,  unless  ^ 
God  prevented  me.  Thev  asked  me  to 
leave  them  a  pledge  that  I  would  do  so^ 
as  they  seemed  to  think  it  possible  1 
might  i>ot  wish  again  to  risk  the  climate. 
I  was  at  that  time  paralyzed,  and  had  to 
be  carried  on  board  the  ship  by  which  I 
came  home.  I  said  to  them,  "  Have  you 
ever  found  me  unfaithful  to  my  word  1" 
They  said,  "  No  ;"  but  still  they  wished 
me  to  leave  them  some  pledge.  1  asked 
what  they  required ;  when  they  said  that 
they  wibhed  me  to  leave  my  little  babe, 
then  only  six  weeks  old.  This  was  a 
hard  trial ;  but  1  said,  **  Well,  my  babe 
you  shall  have ;"  and  it  gave  me  much 
pleasure  to  hear,  by  the  last  accounts, 
that  the  child  was  doing  well,  and  be^in« 
ning  to  stand. — Ch.  Mis.  Gleaner. 
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Recipes, 

Concluded  from  page  704.        • 

FermaUed  bread, — Com  meal  does  not 
require  leaven  or  yeast,  and  would  be 
very    slightly  affected  by  such   admix- 
ture.    It  is,  however,  much   improved, 
and  mlide  of  very  different  flavor,  by  a 
simple  and   easy  fermentative  process. 
The  dough  is  made  up  as  before  direct- 
ed, (for  "  common  loaf  braad,'*)  but  from 
6  to  10  hourii  before  the  baking ;  and,  if 
in  cold  weather,  with  warm  water,  and 
the  dough  then  kept  moderately  warm. 
The    loaf,  when  baked,  has  a  crust  so 
dark  as  to  be  almost  black,  (instead  of 
the  usual  pale  brownish  yellow ;)  and,  if 
the  proper  degree  of  fermentation  has 
been  reached,  the  bread   has    acquired 
more  lightness,  and  a  very  slight  and 
pleasant  saccharine  flavor,  and  is  more 
palatable  to  some  persons  than  any  oth- 
er bread.     A  loaf   is  prepared  for  my 
own  breakfast  every  morning ;  and,  when 
good,  is  preferred  by  me  to  any  other 
preparation  of  wheat  or  corn  on  the  table. 
Bur,  unfortunately,  no  care  or  attention 
has  ever  been  given  by  our  wives  to  this, 
more  than  to  other  preparations  of  plain 
com  bread  ;  and  it  depends  on  the  state 
of  the  weather,  and  to  the  chance-direct- 
ed management  of  ignorant  and  carelcsa 
cooks,  whether  the  bread  is  properly  fer- 
mented or  not.     If  not  enough  ferment- 
ed, it  is  close,  heavy,  and  bad.     If  the 
fermentation  proceed  too  far,  the  bread 
is  sour,  and  unfit  to  be  eaten.    Ferment- 
ed bread  is  best  suited  for  breakfast,  and 
to  be  eaten  hot,  with  butter  as  usual  with 
hot  wheaten  bread,  rolls,  or  other  break- 
fast bread  or  flour.     But  I  have  known 
fermented  corn  bread  used  cold  for  din- 
ner ;  and  found  it  palatable, — and  more 
•o  than  any  other  kind  of  cold  bread. 
Country  people  in  Virginia  rarely  eat  cold 
bread,  of  any  kind,  at  any  meal ;  thus 
preferring  in  hot  bread,  that  which  is 
more    gratifying    to    the  taste,  to  cold 
bread,  which  is,  perhaps,  more   whole- 
some, and  certainly    more    economical. 
Where  wheaten  bread  is  the  ordinary  ar- 
ticle of  consumption,  and  especially  when 
supplied  from  public  bakeries,  necessity 
or  convenience  compels  the  general  u^e 
of  cold  bread  \  and  custom  and  regard  to 
economy  concur  to  render  the  use  uni- 
versal. 

For  any  kind  of  corn  bread,  used  at 
breaMast  or  tea,  to  be  eaten  and  enjoyed 
in  perfection,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to 


have  it  fresh  and  hot,  but  also  to  be  ac- 
5    companied  by  enough  good  butler.     But, 
<-     owing  to  its  closer  and  less  spongy  tex- 
ture, much  less  butter  is  required  for  it, 
than  for  wheatg:i  bread. 

Compound  or  mixed  preparations  of  com 
mtal. — It  is  not  for  want    of  the    best 
wheat  flour,  nor  the  willingness  to  pay 
for  it,  that  corn  bread  is  so  largely  used 
by  our  country  residents.     On  the  con- 
"^    trary,  the  "  family  flour"  of  our  mills  is 
readily  exported  because  of  its  higher 
price  J  and  is  used  generally  even  by  per- 
sons in  moderate  circumstances,  with  a 
reprehensible    and  foolish  disregard  to 
economy.     For    the    whitest  color,   and 
other  light  superiority,  of  this  article  to 
the  best  flour  lor  sale  abroad,  (good  "  su- 
perfine" flour,)  an  advance  of  price,  from 
15  to  20  per  cent,  is  generally  and  too 
freely  paid.     Every  care  is' bestowed  by 
the  mistresses  of  households  on  the  va- 
rious preparations  of  this  best  of  flour  for 
their  tables ;  and  none  better  are  present- 
ed in  any  country.     Such  is  the  testi- 
mony of  even  our  visitors  from  the  cities 
of  the  northern  States,  and  from  Europe, 
notwithstanding  their  previous  use  of  and 
preference   for   the  cold  bread  of  their 
homes.    But     together    with    our    loaf 
bread,  rolls,  biscuits,  muffins,  and  other 
cakes  of  wheat  flour,  excellent  as  they 
are,  for  the  morning  and  evening  meals, 
are  often  presented  other  cakes  prepared 
wholly  or   principally  from  corn  meal, 
which  compete  well  for  favor  with  the 
former.     These  vary  in  composition  in 
almost  every  family,  according  to  taste 
or  habit.     A  few  of  the  most  common 
kinds,  and   simple  composition  will  be 
here  described. 

Egg  or  batler  bread. — 1  quart  of  corn 
meal,  I  egg  well  beaten,  with  a  spoonful 
of  lard  or  butter,  made  into  a  thick  bat- 
ter, with  a  suflicient  quantity  of  milk, 
salt,  as  in  all  cases,  added  in  quantity  to 
suit  the  taste,  put  the  batter  into  a  pan, 
or  cups,  and  bake  in  a  closed  and  previ- 
ously heated  oven,  until  thorougiily 
done.    Eat  hot,  with  butter. 

Com  meal  muffins. — Prepare  a  thick  bat- 
ter as  above.  Take  it  in  large  spoonfuls 
and  pour  eacii  separately  and  apart  on 
the  bottom  of  a  heateJ  iron  oven.  The 
lid,  also  heated  previously,  should  be 
quickly  put  over  the  oven.  The  con- 
sistence of  the  batter  should  be  such  as 
to  make  the  muffins  of  suitable  thickness, 
say  about  half  an  inch  to  three  quarters 
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Baiter  Cakes, — ^To  1  quart  of  corn 
meal  and  half  a  pint  of  wheat  flour,  add 
2  eggs  well  beaten,  and  made  into  a  thin 
batter  with  milk.  Grease  slightly  a  heat- 
ed "  hoe"  or  other  thin  iron  plate.  Pour 
on  quickly  and  in  separate  places  a  large 
spoonful  of  the  batter  for  each  cftike. 
When  done  on  the  under  side,  tarn  the 
cake  over  wiih  a  knife.  The  batter 
should  be  of  such  a  degree  of  fluidity  as 
to  make  the  cakes  about  the  eighth  or 
sixth  of  an  inch  thick.  They  are  baked 
very  quickly,  and  should  be  eaten  with 
butter  as  soon  as  brought  to  the  table. 

In  oflTerin^  the  foregoing  directions,  I 
have  limited  them  to  the  most  usual  and 
simple  preparations. — Many  others,  of 
different  and  more  compound  characters, 
may  be  found  in  printed  recipes,  especial- 
ly in  publications  of  the  southern  states. 
There,  yellow  corn  is  preferred  and  gen- 
erally used  ;  in  Virginia  the  white  onlv 
is  used  for  bread,  the  yellow  being  uni- 
versally objected  to,  and  therefore  is 
rarely  raised  on  any  farm.  The  prepara- 
tions above  directed  are  all  in  use  in  my 
own  family,  and  which  I  know  by  having 
used  them  myself. 

Indian  meal  mush  (or  porridge)  if  intro- 
duced, would  probably  be  a  pleasant  pre- 
paration for  those  who  (like  the  Southern 
laborers)  are  accustomed  to  use  oat  meal 
porridge.  For  mush,  corn  meal  and  wa- 
ter are  gradually  and  well  mixed  togeth- 
er, so  as  to  reduce  or  prevent  lumps.  It 
is  then  boiled,  and  for  a  longtime,  which 
is  necesssary  to  cook  the  meal  thorough- 
ly. I  do  not  know,  and  therefore  do  not 
pretend  to  give  precise  instructions, 
which  actual  trial  and  practise  can  best 
furnish.  Mush  is  never  used  as  ordina- 
ry or  cheap  food  here,  as  the  poor  prefer 
bread.  It  is  only  as  an  humble  delicacy, 
or  for  invalids,  that  it  is  mostly  used  ; 
and  more  generally  for  the  rich  than  the 
poor.  When  hot,  with  butter,  mush  is  a 
pleasant  dish.  With  the  further  addi- 
tion of  molasses,  it  is  the  popular  nor- 
thern "hasty  pudding."*  When  cold, 
mush  becomes  more  Arm,  and  is  eaten 
with  milk.  After  being  sufliciently  boil- 
ed, mush  is  also  sometimes  fried  with 
lard,  either  alone,  or  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  our  common  and  savory  dish — 
fried  young  chickens. — JV.  Y.  Express, 

♦"Hasty  pudding"  is  the  same ihing  wiih 
**mu5h.*'  The  **  molasses,**  is  not  mixed 
with  the  meal,  in  the  makings,  but  added,  (or 
not,  according  (o  the  taste  ot  the  individual,) 
afterwards. — Eds.  Exp. 


AGRICUITURAL. 


CATTLE  TRADE. 

The  curious  fact  is  affirmed  by  a  Kentucky 
drover,  that  his  hogs  which  weighed  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  at  starting  reached  an  average 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  on  arriving  at  New 
^ork — ^being  nearly  half  a  pound  a  dav  while 
on  the  journey.  On  the  other  hand,  the  loss 
of  weight— or  «« drift,"  as  it  is  called— of  cat* 
tie  is  equal  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
which  a  bullock  of  one  thousand  pounds 
weight  at  leaving  home  lessens  on  his  way 
to  the  Atlantic  butcher.  This  drift  or  loss,  it 
is  observed,  is  chiefly  first  in  the  kidney  fat 
and  fat  of  entrails.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  a  hoe  will  set  out  on  his  iourney  to  that 
bourne  whence  no  such  traveller  returns,  so 
fat  as  to  have  no  cavity  or  vacuum  in  his  cor- 
poration. If,  as  he  journeys  on,  you  don*t 
leed  him,  he  lives  first  upon  and  consumes 
his  bowel  fat,  then  his  kidney  fat,  and  lastly, 
bis  carcass  wastes  away. 

In  driving  cattle,  the  practice  is  to  stop 
(but  not  to  teed)  for  an  hour  at  midday,  when 
the  cattle  in  less  than  five  minutes  all  Ue 
down  to  rest. 

A  drove  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  cattle, 
as  easily  driven  as  a  smaller  number,  is  usu- 
ally attended  by  a  *<  manager"  on  horseback, 
and  two  footmen.  One  footman  goes  ahead, 
leading  an  ox  the  whole  way,  say  eight  hun- 
dred miles.  The  manager  on  horseback  takes 
his  station  behind  the  first  loriy  head,  and 
the  third  man  on  foot  brings  up  the  rear. 
There  are  stations  along  the  whole  route — 
country  taverns,  often  kept  by  the  owner  of 
the  adjoining  farm,  who  thus  finds  a  market 
lor  his  own  produce,  and  keep  at  any  rate  a 
constant  supply  of  what  is  needed  for  the 
drover.  Wending  their  way  through  Ohio, 
the  farmer  supplies  them  with  that  valuable 
plant,  the  pride  of  our  country,  Indian  corn, 
as  they  have  feasted  on  it  at  home,  stalk, 
blade,  and  ^rain  altogether ;  but,  when  on 
their  melancholy  journey  they  touch  the  line 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mynheer  brings  forth  his 
fragrant  bay  and  corn  already  ducked,  and 
finally,  when  they  come  late  enough  to  mar- 
ket, they  are  turned  at  night  into  grass  lots, 
prepared  and  kept  lor  the  purpose. 

The  cattle  reared  in  tiie  cum  regions  of  the 
West,  especially  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  have 
been  heavily  dashed  with  the  sliort  horn 
blood,  by  which  their  average  weight  has 
been  increased,  it  is  said,  about  two  hundred 
pounds,  with  great  improvemeniin  their  fat- 
tening properties  and  the  quality  of  their 
meat. 

For  obvious  reasons,'  cattle  are  not  so  much 
transported  on  railroads  in  this  country  as  in 
England,  where  the  distances  from  the  feed* 
ing  place  to  the  market  are  so  much  shorter. 
Cattle  will  go  very  well  on  a  railroad  for 
twelve  hours  together,  but  they  moit  lie 
down,  which  they  cannot  do  in  the  ears  like 
a  hog. — Farmtr^s  Litnrary, 
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Father  la  Coming. 


BY  MARY  HOWm. 


The  clock  is  oq  the  stroke  of  six, 

The  father's  work  is  done  ; 
Sweep  up  the  hearth  and  mend  theOre, 

And  put  the  kettle  on  ! 
The  wild  night-wind  is  blowing  cold, 
*Tis  dreary  crossing  o'er  the  wold. 

He's  crossing  o'er  the  wold  apace, 
He^s  stronger  than  the  storm ; 

He  does  not  feel  the  cold,  not  he. 
His  heart  it  is  so  warm ; 

For  father's  heart  is  stout  and  true 

As  ever  human  hosom  knew  ! 

He  makes  all  toil,  all  hardship,  light; — 
Would  all  men  were  the  same. 

So  ready  to  be  pleased,  so  kind. 
So  very  slow  to  blame ! 

Folks  need  not  be  unkind,  austere. 

For  love  hath  readier  will  than  fear ! 

Stay,  do  not  close  the  shutters,  chilJ, 

For  far  alonf  the  lane, 
The  little  window  looks,  and  he 

Can  see  it  shining  plain  ; 
I've  heard  him  say  he  loves  to  mark 
The  cheeriul  firelight  through  the  dark. 

And  we'll  do  all  that  father  likes ! 

His  wishes  are  so  few — 
Would  they  were  more !  that  every  hour 

Some  wish  of  his  I  knew  ! 
I'm  sure  it  makes  a  happy  day 

When  I  can  please  him  any  way ! 

I  know  he*s  coming  by  this  sign — 

That  baby's  almost  wild  ; 
See  how  he  laughs,  and  crows,  and  stares, 

Heaven  bless  the  merry  child  ! 
His  father's  self  in  face  and  limb, 
And  father's  heart  is  strong  in  him ! 

Hark  !  hark  !  I  heai  his  footsteps  now — 
He's  til  rough  the  garden  gaie ; 

Run  little  Bess  and  ope  the  door. 
And  do  not  let  him  wait ! 

Shout,  baby  shoqt,  and  clap  thy  hands, 

For  father  at  the  chreshhold  stands. 


ENIGMA— NO.  26. 

I  am  composed  of  twelve  letters. 

My  7,  5,  6,  4,  is  useful  lo  armies. 

My  10,  8,  6,  4,  1 1,  3,  is  prized  by  sports- 
man. 

My  10,2,  12,  U,  is  a  bay  in  Newfound- 
land. 

My  5,  11,  3,  II,  I,  2,  is  a  town  in  Asiatic 
Russia. 

My  10,  2,  3,  6,  an  ishind  on  the  wos.eru 
coast  of  Africa. 


My  11,  7,  5,  1,  is  a  town  in  the  southern 
pan  of  Africa. 

My  6,  II,  3,  2,  a  river  in  Asiatic  Russia. 

My  1,  1],  3,  12,  2,  is  a  town  in  Syria. 

My  9,  5,  2.  12,  2,  is  a  range  of  mountains. 

My  5,  4,  8,  is  a  town  in  Brazil. 

My  7,  5,  11,  is  a' lake  in  Thibet. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  i>erson  who  has 
done  great  good  in  the  world. 


Solution  of  Enigma  iVo.  25,  p.  704. — 
Wolcott,  Newton,  Dow,  Solon,  Clinton,  Nel- 
son, Defoe,  Dewitt — Winfiold  Scott. 


The  trials  of  sad  and  grievous  events,  see 
that  thou  sustain  patiently  ;  for  by  such  the 
divine  wisdom  purifies  thee. 

O*  To  our  Subsertbers. — At  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  friends,  and  for  reasons  which, 
we  are  persuaded,  would  be  approved  by  the 

i'udgment  of  our  subscribers  generally,  we 
tave  determined  to  make  certain  changes  in 
oCir  Magazine,  which  will  not  only  render 
it  much  more  valuable,  but  will  considera* 
biy  incrpase  the  expense  of  publicaiioo.  An 
increase  of  price  will  he  necessary :  but,  at 
the  publication  will  still  be  the  cheapest  of 
the  kind  in  the  country,  and  indeed  in  the 
world,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  we 
confidently  count  on  the  continuance  and  in- 
crease o(  our  patronage. 

To  Agents. — It  is  believed  that  no  other 
work  offers  greater  encouragements  to  Agents 
than  the  American  Penny  Magazine  under 
the  new  arrangement. 

Volume  Ill.y  To  begin  January  1st,  1846, 
$2  a  year  in  advance. 

Monthly  parts  in  handsome  covers,  18  3-4 
cents. 

In  muslin  or  half-binding,  $2,50. 

An  Agent  is  wanted  m  every  dktrictin  \he 
United  States. 

Six  Volumes  for  $9,  or  7  Volumes  for  $10. 
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the  right  hand  of  the  specUtor,  and  en- 
tirely separated  hy  a  high  wall. 

In  that  institution  experience  gradu- 
ally made  known  some  of  the  defects  of 
the  old  prison  system  which  had  heen 
retained,  and  proved  the  value  of  certain 
improvements  which  had  heen  introdu- 
ced. In  the  plan  of  the  buildings,  the 
arrangements,  the  discipline  and  treat- 
ment of  the  inmates,  the  kinds  of  food 
and  labor  best  adapted  to  convicts,  the 
use  of  rewards,  and  encouragement,  in- 
tercourse with  each  other  and  with  their 
friends  and  others  without  the  prison, 
had  a  long  trial,  which  had  much  influ- 
ence upon  public  opinion.  The  intro- 
duction of  religious  exercises  and  in- 
•traction,  and  some  use  of  other  moral 
means,  were  followed  by  favorable  re- 
sults proportioned  to  the  small  and  ir« 
regular  scale  on  which  they  were  resort- 
ed to. 

At  length,  the  legislature  as  well  as 
the  people  being  prepared  for  a  change, 
partly  by  the  irremediable  defects  in  the 
plan  of  the  buildings,  partly  by  the  re- 
ports of  mismanagement  in  diflerent 
ways,  and  still  more  by  the  success  of 
Mr.  Lynds  in  his  experiments  at  Auburn, 
it  was  decreed  that  the  old  system  and 
the  old  prison*  should  be  abandoned  to- 
gether. 

After  the  removal  of  the  prisoners  from 
this  building,  it  was  occupied  for  a  time 
as  a  hospital,  of  a  psrticnlar  kind,  which 
was  proposed  as  an  institution  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  sick.     Ar- 
rangements were  made,  by  which  most 
of  the  apartments  were  converted  into 
wards,  and  others  to  rooms  for  the  su- 
perintendents, visitors,  &;c.,  and  patients 
were  invited,  who  were  oflfered  accom- 
modations of  all  kinds,  proportioned  to 
their  circumstances  and  ability  to  pay. 
It  was  called  '  the  Medical  Mansion  f  and 
it  is  under  that  arrangement  that  we  pre- 
sent the  edifice  to  our  readers,  in  Che 
preceding     print.     Experience    proved, 
however,  that  the  public  were  not  pre- 
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pared  to  support  one  of  the  kind,  mt  least 
one  on  so  extensive  a  scale,*and  the  en- 
terprize  was  ere  long  abandoned.  Sev- 
eral minor  hospitals  of  a  similar  kind, 
however,  exist  here  and  elsewhere  ;  and 
in  Europe  they  are  not  uncommoB,  ia 
several  different  Countries. 

Monterey. 

Caicaboo  is  situated  immediately  upon 
the  banks  of  the  San  Juan  river,  three 
miles    from    its   junction  with  the  Rio 
Grande.     It  is  a  small,  rudely  conatrueted 
village  with  some  few  brick  buildings, 
many  built  of  mud  bricks  dried  in  the 
sun,  some  constructed  by  driving  stakes 
into  the  |rround,and  then  plasteringthem 
with  mud,  and  others  formed  of  cane, 
plastered    in    the   same   manner. — ^The 
number  of  the  inhabitants  will  not  ex- 
ceed two  thousand :  but  as  the  Mexican 
government  has  never  thought  her  pop- 
ulation worthy  of  enumeration,  no  posi- 
tive statement  can  be  made  of  the  popu- 
lation of  any  of  her  towns.     The  late 
extraordinary  rise    of  the  Rio  Grande 
caused  the  San  Juan  to  back  up,  and  lit- 
erally inundate  Camargo,  to    the  great 
damage  of  houses  and  other  property; 
and  also  to  the  sacrifice  of  several  lives. 
Camargo  may  be  considered  the  head 
of  navigation,  as  above  here,  the  bed  of 
the  river  is  also  filled  with  rocks,  that  its 
navigation  higher  up  has  never  been  at- 
tempted.    The  road  upon  leaving   Ca- 
margo, and  crossing  the  San  Joan,  be- 
comes   higher    and  less  obstructed   hy 
swamp  grounds,  and  it  then  becomes  an 
important  enquiry,  what  other  obstacles 
may  present  themselves  in  the  distance 
between  this  place  and  Montery,  which 
is  210  miles. 

The  rnad  passes  through  a  level  conn* 
try,  thickly  set  with  a  small  underwood, 
the  largest  timber  being  ebony  and  mov 
queto,  neither  of  which  grow  to  the 
height  of  more  than  10  to  15  feet,  and 
12  to  15  inches  in  diameter.  So  dense 
is  this  undergrowth,  armies  of  10,000 
men  each  might  be  for  half  a  day  withia 
a  mile  of  each  other  without  the  vicinity 
of  ihe  one  to  the  other  being  known. 

It  is  a  common  saying  among  the  Tex- 
ans  who  have  travelled  through  the  for- 
est, that  *^it's  so  thick  that  you  canH 
shove  a  bowie  knife  through  into  it** 
And  what  may  appear  somewhat  singa- 
lar,  every  bush  and  shmb  is  armed  with 
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thorns  curved  in  the  shape  of  fish-hooks, 
and  the  hold  thev  take  upon  the  clothes 
and  skin  of  travellers  is  not  easily  hhaken 
offy  as  the  jackets  of  the  soldiery  will 
testify  to  hefore  they  reach  Monterey. 

The  whole  distance  is  well  watered 
from  August  until  March,  plenty  of 
wood,  reasonable  pasture,  many  herds  or 
cattle,  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats,  now  and  then  a  small  village, 
which  all  have  the  appearance  of  decay. 
Scattered  along  the  roads  are  miserable 
huts,  singularly  picturesque  from  their 
original  construction,  not  quite  equal  to 
the  rail-pen  stables  built  in  the  back- 
woods of  Arkansas  and  Texas  for  scrub 
ponies.  Yet  nature,  in  her  mighty  for- 
mations, has  formed  some  positions  on 
this  road,  which,  if  taken  advantage  of, 
by  a  skilful  and  daring  General,  would 
prove  a  second  Thermopylae  to  those 
who  might  have  the  temerity  to  tread 
those  formidable  passes. 

The  mazes  of  the  labyrinth  are  beau- 
tifully pictured  out  by  meandering  paths 
and  conflicting  cross  roads  leading  to 
some  farmer^s  hut,  some  watering];  place, 
or  to  the  wily  lure  of  some  Mexican  ban- 
ditti. 

Many  little  streams  and  rivulets  inter- 
cept the  road,  and  some  muddy  lanes 
which  at  times  become  impassable,  so 
that  the  army  will  be  fortunate  if  able  to 
proceed  in  files  of  six  deep ;  but  as  the 
near  vicimity  of  Monterey  is  somewhat 
opened,  owing  to  the  many  fields,  a  small 
digression  might  be  made  to  the  right 
and  intersect  the  road  that  comes  from 
the  mouth  of  el  Caneso  de  Molinos,  it  be- 
ing the  most  opon  road  of  the  Monterey 
runs  between  these  two  roads,  the  fields 
forming  a  border  on  either  side.  The 
road  that  leads  frc»m  Calderettc,  when 
within  a  mile  of  Monterey,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  small  village,  the  houses 
being  so  numerous. — Passing  through 
this  seeming  village,  and  arriving  upon 
the  bank  of  the  creek,  you  have  Monterey 
in  view  on  the  opposite  side,  presenting 
a  very  handsome  appearance.  The  city 
is  regularly  laid  oat,  the  streets,  avenues 
and  squares  are  shaded  with  numerous 
fruit  and  other  trees,  and  the  houses  ge- 
nerally exhibiting  much  more  taste  and 
regularity  in  their  construction.  The 
city  is  well  watered,  and  everything 
about  it  strikes  the  beholder  as  grand 
and  beautiful.  A  ranging  view  of  the 
city  would  convey  the  idea  of  a  large 


population,  but  a  close  inspection  will 
show  its  large  castle-like  edifices,  some- 
times occupying  a  whole  square,  shelter- 
ing but  the  members  and  servants  of  a 
single  family  ;  therefore,  from  observa- 
tion, we  should  not  give  the  city  a  pop- 
ulation of  more  ihan  6,000  souls,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  is  even  so  great. 

Cast  the  eye  beyond  Monterey,  and  the 
silblime  presents  itself  in  lofty  upreared 
pyramids  of  adamantine  stone,  tinged 
with  a  crimson  red,  where  the  creeping 
vine  cannot  be  found  :  and  where  the  ce- 
dar and  the  pine, — children  of  the  Al- 
pine heights — have  never  dared  to  rear 
their  heads — the  sides  and  summits  of 
these  vast  mountains  presenting  nothing 
to  view,  but  the  bare  and  glistening  beds 
of  pure  silver  and  sparkling  beds  of  vir- 
gin gold. 

In  the  midway  distance  rise  numeroai 
tnble  mounds,  commanding  the  town 
and  all  the  entrance  from  the  north  east. 
.Upon  one  of  these  commanding  posi- 
tions, the  devoted  people  endeavoured  to 
raise  a  temple  or  dwelling  for  their  bish- 
op; but  their  zeal  was  greater  than  their 
means,  and  th»  building  remains  unfin- 
ished. 

'1  he  main  road  passes  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city  from  north 
to  south,  and  as  you  leave  the  last 
houses,  the  road  ascends  along  to  the 
foot  of  many  of  these  table  mounds — the 
river  runs  upon  the  east  side  of  the  town 
— the  houses  extending  along  the  river 
— and  upon  the  west  side  rise  perpendio* 
ular  mountains  a  mile  high. 

Tde  Guif  Cotton. — An  English  aor* 
geon,  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  has  discover-  ^ 
ed  that  the  gun  cotton  can  be  made  witk  ' 
the  ordinary  nitric  acid  of  comn>erce, 
by  previously  mixing  it  with  about  one 
third  of  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid* 
The  cotton  when  immersed  in  this  mix- 
ture quickly  becomes  whiter,  more 
opaque,  and  looses  its  elasticity.  After 
having  assumed  (his  appearance,  which 
it  does  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  it 
is  to  be  taki  n  out  and  well  washed  in 
water,  to  remove  the  slightest  traces  of 
aeid.  It  may  then  be  squeezed  in  a  linen 
cloth,  dried  and  carded,  lli us  prepared, 
the  cotton  differs  very  little  in  appear- 
ance from  ordinary  cotton,  except  that 
it  is  more  harsh  to  the  feel.  On  the  ap- 
plication of  an  ignited  body  it  explode! 
without  leaving  the  eUghteat  reaiduum. 
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TMt  to  J^l^mm. 

(Concluded /ran  page  109.) 
- .  ^  Ja'a.«oavet8atioti  with  the  i^overnor, 
whtta  the  IftUer  tokl  our  navigator  he 
mnst  never  coteie  to  Japan  again,  Capt.  C. 
aaked  him  '*  hdw  he  would  wish  him  to 
act  nnder  the  same  eircumstances.*'  The 
governor  .was  somewhat  disconcerted — 
■hmgged  his  shoulders — and  evaded  hy 
repljiog  that  '*  he  must  not  come  agaiir. ' 
Oaptam  Cooper  then  asked  him  **  if  he 
ihoiikl  leave  his  coimtrymen  to  starve  or 
drown  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  take 
tham  from  the  wreck."  He  intimated 
tiMt  it  would  please  the  emperor  more 
far  them  to  he  left,  than  for  strangers  to 
visit  his  dominions.  Capt.  C.  told  him 
that  he  never  should  see  tnem  drown  or 
starve,  hut  should  rescue  and  feed  them  ; 
and  then  inquired  what  he  should  do 
wkh  them.  The  governor  replied, "  car- 
ry them  to  some  Dutch  port,  hut  never 
eooM  to  Japan  again.''  This  was  all 
spoken  by  the*  governor  with  mildness, 
hut  with  firmness  also,  as  if  he  uttered 
the  imperial  will. 

^  The  governor  of  Jeddo  is  represent* 
ed  to  he  a  grave  and  elderly  looking 
man,  somewhat  gray,  with  a  remarkably 
iatelliffent  and  benignant  countenance, 
and  or  very  mild  and  prepossessing  mMn- 
aers.  He  appeared  interested  witl^  Capt. 
O.'s  account  of  the  people  and  civilize- 
tioa  of  America,  and  the  latter  spared  no 
pMH  to  leave  a  good  impression  of  the 
Aoaerioan  name  and  character,  especially 
as  a  trading  people,  on  the  minds  of 
those  high  officers  whose  positions  might 
earry  them  into  audience  with  their  sov- 
exa^p. 

^Tkedayhe  left  the  country  the  in- 
terpreter gave  him  an  open  letier,  with* 
out  a  signature,  written  in  the  Dutch 
language,  with  a  bold  and  skilful  hand. 
Mr.  Lingren,  the  clerk  in  the  consulate, 
a  gentleman  learned  in  many  languages 
of  Northern  Europe,  has  translated  it, 
and  stated  to  me  the  leading  ideas  con- 
tained therein.  This  document  informs 
the  world  that  the  bearer  of  it  has  fur- 
nished assistance  to  Japanese  sailors  iu 
distress,  and  has  brought  them  to  their 
native  land — and  then  commands  all 
Dutchmen  who  may  encounter  him  ship- 
wrecked and  in  want,  to  afibrd  him  simi- 
lar services.  It  further  declares,  for  the 
information  of  Holland  and  China— the 
•aly  natioaa  in  the  world  with  which 
they  have  any  coameieial  treaty,  or  who 


are  allowed  within  the  waters  of  the  em- 
pire— that  the  persons  in  the  foreign  ship 
nad  been  allowed  no  communication  wita 
the  shore,  and  had  been  strictly  debarred 
from  all  knowledge  of  the  commodities 
or  commerce  of  the  country.  Further- 
more that  the  foreira  ship  had  been  a 
long  time  at  sea,  ana  had  become  desti- 
tute of  wood,  water  and  provisions,  and 
that  the  government  had  furnished  the 
recruits  of  which  he  stood  in  need. 

''  It  was  early  in  April,  that  Captain 
Cooper  visited  Japan  ;  and  he  represents 
the  climate  and  appearance  of  the  conn- 
try  to  be  pleasant  and  lovely  in  the  ex- 
treme. Wherever  he  inspected  the 
coast,  the  whole  earth  teemed  with  the 
most  luxuriant  verdure.  Every  acre  of 
hill  and  dale  appeared  in  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation.  Where  the  eminencea 
were  too  steep  for  the  agricultural  genias 
of  the  inhabitants  they  were  formed  into 
terraces,  so  that  for  miles  together  they 
presented  the  appearance  of  banging  gar- 
dens. Numerous  white  neat-looking; 
dwellings  studded  the  whole  country. 
Some  of  them  are  so  charmingly  situated 
on  sloping  hill  sides  and  sequestered 
amidst  foliage  of  a  fresh  and  living  green 
that  the  delighted  mariners  almost  s^h- 
ed  to  transplant  their  homes  there— tae 
spots  were  so  sunny,  so  inviting  and  ao 
peaceful. 

"The  whole  appearance  of  the  land- 
scape indicated  a  dense  and  industrious 
population.  Around  the  capital,  the 
same  signs  of  culture  were  ejdiibited  as 
in  the  country,  further  north.  The  city 
itself  was  so  filled  with  trees  and  foliage, 
that  not  houses  enough  could  be  distm- 
guished  from  the  ship  to  indicate  with 
certainty  that  n  city  existed,  or  to  allow 
the  circuit  of  it  to  be  defined.  The  build- 
ings were  white  and  rather  low,  and  no 
towers  or  temples  were  seen  peering 
above  the  other  edifices. 

"  The  harbor  of  Jeddo  presenfed  a  ma- 
ritime population  as  numerous  and  indus- 
trious as  that  which  appeared  (o  exist  on 
the  land.  Vessels  of  all  sorts  and  sixea, 
from  mere  shallops  to  immense  junka, 
where  under  sail  or  at  aochor,  wherever 
the  eye  turned  on  the  bay.  Jeddo  seem-, 
ed  to  be  the  nuirt  of  a  prodigious  coast- 
wise commerce,  and  the  whole  aea  was 
alive  with  the  bustle  and  activity  apper- 
taining to  it. 

'*  The  Japanese,  from  Captain  C.*s  ob- 
servations  are   rather  a  short  race  et 
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men,  nqnare  built  and  aoYii,  and  do  not 
p»svess  MoDfolian  featwea  to  the  extent 
exhibited  ia  tbe  Chinese.  They  are  of  e 
light  olive  complexion,  are  intelligeot, 
polite  and  educated. 

*'  The  dretaea  of  ttife  common  people, 
were  wide  tiousera  end  a  loose  garment 
of  blue  cotton.  Dignitariea  and  persoDs 
of  eODsequence  were  clothed  in  rich 
nllcB,  piofusely  enbroidend  with  gold 
«nd  eilken  thread  of  rarions  colora,  ec- 
eording  to  dieir  rank.  Some  of  these 
persoBage*  were  so  splendidly  attired,  as 
to  excite  gnmt  adnuratton  in  the  foreign 
Tisitore.  No  woolen  fabric  composed 
■uy  port  of  the  dress,  but  of  this  materi- 
al they  seemed  partieakrly  cnrioDs,  and 
examined  It  with  great  attemion.  It 
seemed  a  great  novelty,  and  all  the  small 
pieces  they  could  obtain  were  solicited 
and  taken  on  shore  as  objects  of  cari- 
osity 

"  Bnt  the  map  of  which  I  spoke,  in  the 
early  pait  of  this  commnnkation,  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  intereBtiDe  iltustrs- 
tions  of  Japanese  civilization  which  have 
come  into  oar  Dossession.  It  embraces 
the  island  of  Nipnon,  all  the  islands  somb 
of  it,  and  B  small  part  of  Jeddo  on  the 
north.  It  is  four  feet  long  and  nearly  as 
broad,  and  when  folded  up,  resembles  a 
common  church  musii:  book,  handsomely 
hound  in  boards.  As  will  be  perceived 
the  islands  are  projected  on  an  uncom- 
monly large  scale.  The  minutest  inden- 
tations in  the  coast,  with  all  ibe  trading 
ports,  large  and  small  are  laid  down,  ap- 
parently after  accurate  surveys.  Capt. 
Cooper  found  the  coast  which  he  follow- 
ed to  be  correctly  delineated,  by  his  as- 
tronomical observations,  and  his  own 
charta  of  NIphon  were  altogether  erro- 
neous. The  tracks  of  the  coastwise 
trade  are  traced  throughout  the  whole 
group  from  Je^so  lo  Nangnsahi.  But  the 
most  inteTesting  part  of  this  production 
is  the  topography  of  the  interior  of  the 
islands,  "niey  are  laid  out  in  distticts, 
and  all  variously  colored,  like  the  states 
of  our  republic  in  Mitchell's  m>p.  The 
smallest  villages  are  denoted  and  named. 
The  residence  of  the  governor  in  each 
district,  and  other  public  establishments 
'  occupying  less  ground  are  aho  delinea- 
ted. They  are  all  embraced  in  enclosures 
of  different  shape  and  colouring,  and 
I  from  the  uniformity  of  these,  in  nppear- 
i  ance  and  number  in  every  district,  wo 
may  suppose  the  administration  of  the 


government  of  Japan  ia  conducted  wiA 
great  system.  Tnis  is  in  accordance 
with  out  previous  knowledge  of  the 
country.  The  rivers,  eves  their  Broallest 
tributaries  an  all  traced  to  their  scarce. 
The  number  and  extent  of  these  streams 
are  surprising.  No  country  of  Ha  size 
can  be  more  ahnrdantly  watered  than  Ni- 
phott.  The  streams  are  so  nttmrironi, 
that  the  whole  interior  has  the  appear" 
ance  of  being  irrigated  by  connlless  ca- 
nals. But  they  are  evidently  river  chan- 
nels, and  can  all  be  followed  from  their 
sources  in  the  valleys  to  their  junction 
with  each  other  and  their  termination  in 
the  sea-  The  public  roads  are  exceed- 
ingly numerons,  intersecting  the  whole 
country  from  shore  to  shore,  and  indica- 
ting a  vast  amount  of  travel  through  the 
empire.  In  several  parts,  high  moun- 
tains are  laid  down  in  dark  coloring. 
These  occur  occosionallv,  in  smoh 
groups,  and  dccupy  but  little  space.  ThS 
general  appearance  of  the  country  is 
that  of  bold  and  lofty  hiUs  alternating 
with  great  numbers  of  broad  valleys.  An 
pour  forth  rills  and  streams  which  fertil- 
ize the  earth  aa  they  flow  alons,  and  af- 
ford a  thousand  advantages  and  enconr- 
Bgements  to  an  industrioOS  populatioa 
engaged  like  the  Japanese,  in  agricultn- 
raf  and  commercial  arts.  The  whole 
empire  swarms  with  towns  and  hamlets. 
It  IB  almost  impossible  to  conceive  its 
populousness  without  an  inspection  of 
thl^<  map. 

"  On  one  side  of  the  sheet  is  a,  targ* 
amount  of  unintelligible  writing,  which 
appears  to  be  explanatory  of  the  figures, 
cosrncters,  roads,  &c.,  In  the  different 
districts  on  tlie  map.  If  interpreted  they 
might  furnish  us  with  much  novel  infer* 

"  This  mfip,  with  several  o  '  "  "  • 

in  Captain  C.'s  possession,  n  t- 

slly  left  in  bis  ship    by    ih  t. 

Th^  desired  to  give  him  i  * 

which   they  perceived  were  g 

to  him,  but  they  ossured  him  3 

be  in  danger  of  losing  their  1  d 

the  emperor  learn  that  they  i- 

ed  strangers  with  any  meane  i;- 

lion  relative  to  their  conntrj  >- 

tutiona.     They  showed   gre  i\ 

alarm  on  ibis  subject,  and  •  <x 

destroyed  many  things  as  th  i- 

ed  Jfddo,  which  had  beenab  ». 

Capt  C.  took  no  advantage  j- 

pendent  eituaiion,  but  atlov^  o 


■X>^^.^.f^^'V/^^  ^^ 
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follow  their  own  inclinaiiont  in  all  re- 
spects. 

Having  laid  at  anchor  four  days  and 
replenished  his  stores  of  wood,  water, 
&c.,  he  signified  his  readiness  to  depart, 
but  the  winds  were  adverse  and  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  get  to  sea.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  disposition  manifested 
by  the  governor  to  force  him  away,  but 
there  was  none  for  him  to  remain  a  mo- 
ment beyond  the  time  when  his  wants 
had  been  satisfied.  A  head  wind  and 
tide  presented  no  impediments  to  going 
away  from  Japan  in  the  mind  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Jeddo.  At  his  cohimand,  the 
anchor  was  weighed,  and  a  line  of  boats 
was  attached  to  the  bows  of  the  ship,  so 
long  that  they  could  not  be  numbered. 
They  were  arranged  four  abreast,  pro- 
ceeded in  the  greatest  order,  and  were 
supposed  to  amount  to.  nearly  a  thousand. 
It  was  an  immense  train,  and  presented  a 
spectacle  to  the  eyes  of  the  seamen,  ap- 
proaching the  marvellous.  The  boats, 
instead  of  being  propelled  by  rowing  or 
paddles,  were  all  sculled  by  a  single  oar, 
employed  however,  by  several  men.  In 
this  manner  the  Manhattan  was  towed 
twenty  miles  out  to  sea,  and  the  ofilcer 
in  charge  of  the  fleet  would  have  taken 
her  a  greater  distance,  had  not  farther 
aid  been  declined.  The  Japanese  then 
took  a  coarteous  leave  of  our  hero,  and 
while  his  long  train  of  barges  wheeled 
with  a  slow  and  graceful  motion  towards 
the  shore — the  latter  spreads  his  sails  for 
the  less  houpitable  regions  of  Kamschau 
ka  and  the  N«  W.  Coast,  highly  gratified 
with  the  result  of  his  adventure  among 
this  recluse,  but  biffhly  civilized  people. 
— JV*.  y.  iSotVor'^  Jmtgazine, 


Louis  Fhillippe's  Income.  —  Louis 
Phillippe  has  an  immense  private  for- 
tune ;  the  nation  allows  him  J6500,000 
per  annum,  besides  JB40,000  for^the 
comte  de  Paris,  and  a  larc^e  allowance  for 
the  Duchess  d'Orleans.  He  has  thirteen 
or  fourteen  magnificent  palaces  at  his 
disposal,  besides  Neuilly  and  the  Chateau 
d'Eu,  which  are  his  own  private  proper- 
ty.  He  is  also  entitled  to  all  the  fire- 
wood and  timber  cut  in  the  royal  forests, 
which  you  are  aware^  are  of  immense  ex- 
tent. Since  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
he  has  derived,  it  is  stated,  upwards  of 
j65,000,000  sterling  from  this  source 
alone. — Edinburgh  Kegister. 


i 


When  the  American  troops  were  q«mr» 
tered  at    Newbury,  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary    War,  and    the    soldiers 
were  stirred  up  to  rebellion  against  tbs 
government,  by  the  famous  anonymous 
letters,  which  it  has  since  been  ascer* 
tained,  were  written  by  General  Arm- 
stronsf,  then  a  Major  in  his  army,  Grene- 
ral  Washingpton  convened  the  officers  for 
the  purpose  of  addressing  them  on  the 
subject,  and  calming  the  tumult  that  was 
beginning  to  rage  in  their  bosoms.     He 
had  a  paper  in  his  hand,  on  which  the  re- 
marks he  intended  to  make  were  written, 
and  then  it  was,  that  finding  himself  un- 
able to  read  without  assistance,  as  he  was 
drawing  his  spectacles  from  his  pocket, 
the    unpremeditated     expression   broke 
from  him — one  of  the  most  pathetic  that 
ever  fell  from  human  lips: 

^  Fellow  citizens,"  said  he,  *'  you  per^ 
ceive,  I  have  not  only  grown  grey,  but 
blind  in  your  service.— -Sbl. 


Petlott's  Bm«vkter. 

While  Pet  ion  administered  the  goy 
ernment  of  the  island  of  Haiti,  some  dis- 
tinguished foreigner  sent  his  little 
daughter  a  beautiful  bird,  in  a  very  hand- 
some cage.  The  child  was  delighted, 
and  with  great  exultation  exhibit^  the 
present  to  her  father.  "  It  is  indeed  very 
beautiful,  said  he ;  '*  bnt  it  makes  my 
heart  ache  to  look  at  it.  I  hope  yon  wiU 
never  show  it  to  me  again." 

With  great  astonishment,  she  inquired 
his  ressons.  He  replied,  *'  When  this 
island  was  called  St.  Domingo,  we  were 
all  slaves.  It  makes  me  think  of  it  to 
look  at  that  bird  $  for  he  is  a  slav6." 

The  little  girl's  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  her  lips  quivered,  as  she  exclaimed, 
'*  Why  father  f  he  has  such  a  large,  hand- 
some caffe  ;  and  as  much  as  ever  he  caa 
eat  and  drink." 

'*And  would  you  be  a  slave,"  said  he: 
"  if  you  could  live  in  a  great  house,  ana 
be  fed  on  frosted  cake  V 

After  a  moment's  thought,  the  child 
began  to  say,  half  reluctantly,  <^  WooM 
he  be  happier,  if  I  opened  the  door  of  hit 
eager  "He  would  be  free!*'  was  the 
emphatic  reply.  Without  another  word, 
she  took  the  cage  to  the  open  window, 
and  a  moment  after,  she  saw  her  prison- 
er playing  with  the  humming*birdt 
among  the  honey-suckles. — Sbl. 
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TEMPERING  EDCSE  TOOLS. 

AAer  the  tool  has  been  properly  forg- 
ed without  injuring  the  steel,  in  order 
for  Q  good  temper,  it  should  be  carefully 
heated  in  u  fire  made  with  wood  or  char- 
coal, till  it  is  of  a  red  color,  and  then 
plunged  into  clean  cold  water  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction.  If  the  temper  is 
to  be  that  of  an  edge  tool,  the  steel  must 
then  be  made  bright,  by  grinding  or 
scouring  with  a  coarse  stone,  and  held 
over  the  fire  until  it  is  of  a  deep  yellow 
or  straw  color.  This  is  the  proper  tem- 
per of  edge  tools,  the  most  (iifficnit  part 
of  which  process  is,  to  give  the  steel  the 
least  possible  degree  of  even  heat,  to  give 
it  the  greatest  possible  of  hardness  and 
strength,  if  the  heat  is  continued  be- 
yond this  exact  degree,  the  pores  of  the 
steel  will  be  so  opened  as  to  render  it 
brittle  with  but  a  small  degree  of  hard- 
ness :  should  the  heat  be  carried  beyond 
this  degree,  by  inattention,  or  accident, 
the  evil  will  not  be  remedied  by  letting 
it  cool  down  to  this  color,  before  it  is 
cooled  in  the  water ;  in  this  case  it  will 
be  necessary  to  hammer  the  tool  over 
again,  in  order  to  settle  the  pores  of  the 
steel  together.  The  greatest  care  should 
therefore  be  taken  in  hardening  a  tool, 
not  to  heat  it  too  hot,  as  its  goodness 
depends  more  on  this  circumstance  than 
is  apprehended.  Care  should  also  be 
taken  that  it  does  not  remain  in  the  fire 
after  it  has  acquired  a  proper  heat ;  as 
even  without  a  greater  degree  of  heat, 
the  fire  will  soon  coat  it  over  with  a 
thick  scale,  which  will  prevent  the  water 
from  cooling  it  so  quickly,  as  is  necessa- 
ry to  render  it  as  hard  as  possible. 

Many  small  tools,  such  as  punches, 
broaches,  &c.,  for  clock  and  watch  ma- 
kers, may  be  tempered  by  the  simple 
process  of  heating  as  above  directed,  and 
cooling  them  4n  hot  water,  a  little  below 
boiling  heat.  This  temper  gives  small 
tools  great  strength  and  a  proper  decree 
of  hardness.  Very  small  drills  are  best 
heated  by  a  candle,  with  a  blow  pipe,  and 
cooled  io  tallow.  Their  temper  is  to  be 
taken  down  the  same  as  an  edge  tool. 
Tools  for  turning  iron  and  steel,  receive 
a  much  greater  decree  of  hardness  by 
being  cooled  in  quicksilver  instead  of  wa- 
ter. This  method  of  hardenmg  must  be 
valuable  to  clock  and  watch  makers,  as 
well  as  to  many  other  mechanics,  who 
want  tools  as  hard  as  possible. 

The  temper  of  a  sprmg,  after  it  is  care- 


folly  hardened,  is  obtained  by  holding  it 
over  the  fire  with  tallow  till  it  blazes  and 
burns  offi  the  burning  of  the  tallow 
should  be  continued  for  a  minute  or  two 
on  those  springs  which  from  their  use 
are  liable  to  break.  Small  springs,  and 
other  articles  to  be  tempered  spring  tem- 
per, are  more  conveniently  tempered  in 
a  sheet  iron  pan,  or  case  with  tallow, 
held  over'the  fire  until  it  blazes,  when  it 
is  to  be  taken  off  and  carefully  shaken 
while  the  tallow  continues  burning. 

Saws  and  many  other  common  tools 
which  require  a  file  to  sharpen  them, 
pinions  and  arbors  in  clocks  and  watches, 
surgeons'  instruments  except  those  de- 
signed for  cutting,  bayonets,  sword 
blades,  gun  sticks  and  various  other  ar- 
ticles are  of  this  temper. 

iron  may  be  hardened  by  the  proceaa 
of  what  is  called  cane-hardening.  This 
is  performed  by  inclosing  the  iron  in  an 
air  tight  case,  with  charcoal  dust  and 
salt,  and  heating  the  same  red  hot  for 
one  or  two  hours,  and  cooling  it  in  clean 
cold  water.  The  hammers  and  many 
other  parts  of  gun  locks  are  hardened  in 
this  manner.  If  the  process  is  properly 
managed,  iron  and  steel  may  be  hardened 
without  even  altering  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  instruments,  the  advantage  of 
which  is  sufilcient  to  induce  the  greatest 
attention  in  giving  it  the  exact  degres  of 
heat. — Scieniific  American* 

OuK  Mbchaitics. — They  are  the  palace 
builders  of  the  world ;  not  a  stick  is 
hewn,  not  a  stone  shaped,  in  all  the  lofd« 
ly  dwellings  of  the  rich  that  does  not 
owe  its  fitness  and  beauty  to  the  mecha- 
nic's skill ;  the  towering  spires  that  raise 
their  giddy  heights  among  the  clouds, 
depend  upon  the  mechanic's  art  and 
strength  for  their  symmetry,  beaaty  and 
fair  proportions;  there  is  no  article  of 
comfort  or  pleasure,  but  what  bears  the 
impress  of  their  handiwork.  How  ex- 
alted is  their  calling,  how  sublime  is  their 
vocation  I  Who  dares  «neer  at  such  a 
fraternity  of  honourable  men— twho  dare*, 
to  cast  odium  upon  such  a  patriotic  race Jl 
Their  path  is  one  of  true  glory,  and  it  is 
their  own  fault  if  it  does  not  lead  them 
to  the  highest  posts  of  honor  and  re- 
nown.— Sbl. 

Virtue. — A  virtuous  man  will  be  vir- 
tuous •in  solitude,'  and  not  only  'in 
theatro.'— Bacon. 
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HOW    TO    PRESERVE    FURS. 


Tb*  m^pMkruM  of  mufli  and  tippets, 
irith  t  far  cap  bow  ittd  lh«ii  exhibited  in 
tin  atnet*  bjr  >  Cuadian  trarcller,  re- 
inindB  ns  of  somethingf  we  had  intended 
to  have  earlier  Bpoken  of  to  our  readers : 
tba  way  to  preaerre  for  garments  from 
MMhs. 

Most  inaeeta  bare  a  strong  anttpatfay 
M  tobacco,  camphor  and  certain  other 
sabstaDce*  with  a  strong  smell ;  and 
thoao  are  commonly  used  in  fsmilies,  to 
protoct  (nrs  and  woolens  from  iojary  by. 
aoAa.  In  ■ome  eases,  however,  sach 
preoantiona  prove  ineflecluni  in  some  de- 
gree, though  it  sometimes  is  difficult  to 
imderataDd  why.  There  are  many 
bouaekoepera  who  bove  ibe  fullest  oonfi* 
d«Ne  in  than  if  well  applied  {  and  it  is 
trae,  that  in  moat  inslances  in  which  such 
articles  are  thoroughly  sprinkled  with 
Bitnfi,  tobaaco  leaves  or  stems,  or  eam- 
ph«r,  a»d  then  wrapped  closely  up  in 
IbMD,  Kti  anclooad  in  tight  trnnks,  they 
are  perfectly  preserved.  For  some  rea- 
son or  other,  (and  no  doubt  a  good  one,) 
tha  fur-dealers  do  not  nse  sny  substance 
9iib»  kind,  b«t  depend  entirely  on  other 
means :  via.  elose  coverings  and  frequent 
whipping  with  rattana. 

In  the  fur  shops  and  stores  in  this  city, 
aa  we  Uarn  by  Inquiry,  the  largo  fur  skins 
are  packed  avray  in  large  sqnare  pine 
boxes  in  March,  and  once  in  iwo  or  three 
wseks  taken  out  and  beaten  with  sticks, 
by  which  the  moth  worms  ere  brought 


oat  and  fall  to  the  ground.    Smaller  snd  '. 
finer  attieles,  lika  vufis  and  lippeta,  are 
wrapped  in  newspapera,  and  kujl  is  bai 

boxes,    often    with  another   newspaper  ' 

placed  over  the  box,  and  shut  in   by  the  ^ 

cover.     Every   two   or  three  days  they  | 

are  all  taken  out,  whipped,  and  replosad,  < 

but  not  in  the  aarae  position.    Tkay  are  ' 
turned  with  the  other  end  or  other  side 
up,  to  prevent  matting  down  the  fur.    If 

matted,  fine  furs  must  be  carefully  comb-  [ 

ed  out  and  well  beaten.    Sometiaaea  the  ; 

comer  of  tha  bandbox  is  farther  aee»-  ; 
red  by  pasting  the  paper  tightly  ronnd  it : 
but  even  then  it  must  be  often  opened. 

We  have  before  given  a  minute  ac- 

count  of  the  moth-aailler,  whieh  lays  tk*  '• 

eggs,  and    the    desrractive    liiale  worm  ', 

which  ia  hatched  firom'them  and  does  sH  ', 

the  mischief.     The  former  is  shout  half  ', 

on  inch  long,  with  a  grey  body  and  light-  \ 

er  wings,  and   is   very  active,  bat  ihaas  | 

the  light,  and  hBrries  to  the  darkear  i«>  < 

cesses  it  can  find.     It  deposits  its  eggs  < 

on  the  skin,  and  there  (be   worm  begios  i 

his  ravages.     It  gnaws  off  thi:  furat  the  i 

root,  not  for  food,  bat  to  conatruct  ita  ! 

cocoons ;  and  there  it  lies  nntil  it  hatches  ; 

in  its  turn  to  a  miller.  i 

The  danger  begins  in  March,  when  the  j 

furriers  pack  up  their  articles ;  and  their  < 
trouUes  and  labours  are  not  over  until 

September  or  Oetoher,   when  no    moro  • 

milWa  are  to  be  seen.    July  and  Angnl  i 

are  the  worst  months  for  moths.  i 


TBI  Amucuuf  mnnr  hasazinx. 


AN    INDIAN    CHIEF 


)  Id  the  minda  of  too  mmny  of  na  then 

S  are  prejudices  Bgainst  men    of  th«  red 

S  ne«,   which  preTenl    na   from  thinking 

^  sad  feeliflg  towuds  them  u  trvth  and 

)  ehriaiiantty  woald  demand.    TIom  who 

J  hare  heard  tales  of  Indian  barbarity  in 

t  childhood,  or  have  seen  persona  of  this 

(  ckua,  only  in  the  degraded  condition  to 

}  which  they  are  usooDy  breoght  by  long 

/  intereonrae  with  white  men,  natarally  as- 

>  sociate  with  them  leirible  or  repulsive 

/  impreasiona.     Much  reading  and  impar- 

i  tial    reflection,    travelling  or    icaidence 

'.  aaiOBg  the  most  distant  and    tecludad 

i  tribes,  are  neceaaary  efieotnally  to  coon- 

i  teiBCt  prejudices  ao    unfair    and    ioja- 

?    IJOUB. 

f  The  truth  is,  that  our  countrymen  at 
i  large  need  to  have  some  special  ezer- 
}  tiona  made,  to  communicate  to  them  jast 
[  and  becoming  views  of  ihe  native  men  of 

<  this  continent ;  and  it  is  not  very  credit- 
\  able,  either  to  oar  heads  or  to  oor  hearts, 

<  that  we  allow  ourselves  to  forget  ihe  io- 
c  namerable  wrongs  which  they  have  re- 
i  ceived  from  ae  and  our  ancealors,  with 
t  the  acts  of  kindness  and  generosity, 
}  which  more  than  once  saved  some  of  tbs 
(  feeble  colonies  from  destraclion ;  and  that 
i  we  cherish  unforgiving  and  even  ma- 
I  lignant  feelings  towards  those  ignorant 

■*■- 


and  suffering  remnants,  who  should  ex- 
cite oar  compassion,  and  enjoy  seme  of 
the  besefits  whjeh  wt  have  the  power  to 
comraanieale. 

These  remarks,  we  are  happy  to  ac- 
knowledge,  are  not  applicable  to  us  all, 
nor  to  all  the  acts  of  our  government  in 
relation  to  the  red  men.  Still  they  an 
justly  made  on  a  scale  too  exteasive; 
end  every  philanthropist  must  desire  to 
witness  a  speedy  and  a  geseral  ioiprove- 
medViD  the  sentiment  of  our  people. 

The  head  we  here  present  has  some  of 
the  distinguishing  traits  of  m  North 
American  Indian. 

The  poor  remnants  of  the  Indian  tiibea 
which  existed  in  a  part  of  the  Eastern 
States  in  our  childhood,  excited  in  our 
mind  a  peculiar  interest  j  lo  which  the 
traditionary  tales  we  beard  from  the  lips 
of  aged  friends  greatly  added. 

The  information  we  since  have  obtain- 
ed on  the  subject  has  not  diminished  our 
iotereat,  for  it  has  hut  partially  satisfied 
our  curiosity.  We  have  already  given 
many  facts  to  our  readers  illustrating  the 
character,  habits.  Sec,  of  the  Red  Men  j 
and  now  add  a  brief  extract  from  Mr. 
Schoolcrafi's  "  Oneota,"  No.  IV.  page 
207.  It  is  from  the  account  of  the  Ori- 
gin of  the  Wyandot  tribe,  communicated 
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to  him  by  three  chiefs  sent  by  the  old 
chief  Splitlog,  in  the  year  1837. 

*^  There  was,  in  ancient  times,  some- 
thing the  matter  with  the  earth.     It  has 
changed.    We   think   so.     We   believe 
God  created  it,  and  made  men  out  of  it. 
We  think  he  made  the  Indians  in  this 
country,  and  that  they  did  not  come  over 
the  tea.     They  were  created  at  a  place 
called  MouNTiiNS.      It    was    eastward. 
When  he  had  made  the  earth  and  those 
mountains,  he  covered  something  over 
the  earth,  as  it  were,  with  his  hand.  Be- 
low this  he  put  man.     All  the  diflferent 
tribes  were  there.    One  of  the  young  men 
found  his  way  out  to  the  surface.    He 
saw  a  great  light,  and  was   delighted 
with  the  beauty  of  the  surface.     While 
gazing  around,  he  saw  a  deer  running 
past,  with  an  arrow  in  his  side.     He  fol- 
lowed it,  to  the  place  wheve  it  fell  and 
died.     He    thought    it  was  a   harmless 
lookiiig  animal.     He  looked  back  to  see 
its  tracks,  and  he  soon  saw  other  tracks. 
They  were  the  foot-prints  of  the  person 
who  had  shot  the  deer.     He  soon  came 
up.  '  It  was   the   creator  himself.     He 
had  taken  this  method  to  show  the  In* 
dians    what  they  must  do,  when  they 
came  ont  from  the  earth.    The  crAtor 
showed  him  how  to  skin  and  dress  the 
animal,  bidding  him  to  do  so  and  so,  as 
he  directed  him.     When  the  flesh  was 
ready,  he  told  him  to  make  a  fire.     But 
he  was  perfectly  ignorant.     God  made 
the  fire.    He  then  directed  him  to  put 
a  portion  of  the  meat  on  a  stick,  and 
roast  it  before  the  fire.    But  he  was  so 
ignorant  that  he  let  it  stand  till  it  burn- 
ed on  one  side,  while  the  other  was  raw. 
Having  taught  this  man  the  hunter's 
art,  so  that  he  could  teach  it  to  others, 
God  called  the  Indians  forth  out  of  the 
earth.    They  came  in  order,  by  tribes, 
and  to  each  tribe  he  appointed  a  chief. 
He  appointed  one  Head  Chief  to  lead 
them  all,  who  had  something  about  his 
neck,  and  he  instructed  him,  and  put  it 
into  his  head  what  to  suy  to  ihc  tribes* 


That  he  might  have  an  opportaaity  to 
do  so,  a  certain  animal  was  killed,  and 
a  feast  made,  in  which  they  were  told  to 
eat  it  all.  The  leader  God  had  so  cho- 
sen, told  the  tribes  what  they  must  do,  to 
please  their  maker,  and  what  they  must 
not  do." 


A  mexIcaM  W« 

Her  Noble  Conduct  and  Mehtnchoiy 
FcUe, — A  correspondent  of  the  Louis- 
viile  Courier,  writing  from  Monterey,  an* 
der  date  of  October  7th,  says :— "  While 
I  was  stationed  with  our  lefl  wing  in  one 
of  the  forts,  on  the  evening  of  the  2l8t, 
I  saw  a  Mexican  woman  busily  engag- 
ed in  carrying  bread  and  water  to  the 
wounded  men  of  both  armies.  I  saw 
this  ministering  angel  raise  the  head  of  a 
wounded  man,  srive  him  water  and  food, 
and  then  careuilly  bind  up  his  wound 
with  a  handkerchief  she  took  from  her 
own  head. — After  having  exhausted  her 
supplies,  she  went  back  to  her  own 
house,  to  get  more  bread  and  water  for 
others.  As  she  was  returning  on  her 
mission  of  mercy,  to  comfort  other 
wounded  persons,  I  heard  the  report  of 
a  gun,  and  saw  the  poor  innocent  crea- 
ture fall  dead!  1  think  it  wa?  an  acciden- 
tal shot  that  struck  her.  I  woukl  not  be 
willing  to  believe  otherwise.  It  made 
me  sick  at  heart,  and  turning  from  the 
scene,  I  involuntarily  raised  my  eyes  to- 
wards heaven,  and  thought,  great  God ! 
and  is  this  war  1  Passing  the  spot  next 
day,  I  saw  her  body  still  lying  there, 
with  the  bread  by  her  side,  and  the  bro- 
ken gourd,  with  a  few  drops  of  water 
still  in  it^mblems  of  her  errand — We 
buried  her,  and  while  we  were  dining 
her  grave,  cannon  balls  flew  round  us 
like  hail." 


Pleasures  op  War. — The  Editor  of 
the  Haverhill  Gazette  says: — 

<«  We  can  carry  on  a  war  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  if  we  are  all  agreed  to 
exert  our  utmost  strength,  ne  can 
raise  50,000  voung  men  a  year,  which 
we  can  have  Killed,  and  hold  our  own. 
We  can  give  up  our  foreign  commerce 
and  our  revenue,  and  borrow  $100,000,- 
000  a  year  for  twenty  years,  and  ihea 
not  be  so  much  in  debt  as  England ;  and 
it  would  not  take  us  more  than  200 
years  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  pay  it 
up.'* 
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Tiie  Bttfiii  mf  NlMlTeli. 

Since  the  several  accounts  we  gave  a 
a  few  months  ago,  of  the  wonderful  dis- 
coveries made  in  excavating  among  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Niniveh,  we  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  such  farther  particulars 
as  we,  and  probably  our  readers  have  de- 
sired. We  have  seen  but  a  few  copies 
of  the  figures,  sculptured  on  the  numer- 
ous slabs  of  stone,  published  wiih  a  short 
memoir  on  the  subject ;  and  have  seen 
only  brief  notices  of  the  arrival  of  the 
vessels  which  brought  specimens  to  Par- 
is, and  of  the  opening  of  the  Museum  for 
their  exhibition.  The  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties, however,  a  few  weeks  ago,  resolv- 
ed to  have  a  large  work  on  the  subject 
published  |  and  we  may  expect  hereafter 
to  have  better  opportunities  to  gratify 
our  curiosity. 

"  L'lllustration,"  a  splendid  Paris  Ma- 
gazine, which  abounds  in  engravings,  has 
recently  given  a  page  on  the  subject, 
with  a  view  of  the  excavations  made  by 
M.  Boita  and  M.  Flandin  in  the  mound  un- 
der the  village  of  Khorsabad,  and  cos- 
tumes of  the  countrymen  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  work.  From  this  we  learn 
that  many  of  the  specimens  of  sculpture 
are  now  referred  "  to  the  most  splendid 
period  of  Niniveh.'* 

The  principal  drawing  represents  an 
eminence,  about  fifty  feet  high,  the  low- 
er part  of  which  seems  to  have  been  na- 
tural, as  the  foundations  of  the  ruins  are 
at  about  twenty  &ve  feet  elevation  above 
the  adjacent  plain.  The  excavations 
have  been  so  made  as  to  cut  away  a  por- 
tion of  the  upper  part  of  the  hill,  and  ex- 
pose to  view  even  from  a  distance,  a 
number  of  masses  like  stone-work,  in 
rows,  with  narrow  intervals,  formerly  be- 
longing to  large  edifices.  On  the  faces 
are  seen  figures,  chiefly  of  men,  standing 
and  in  profile,  twice  or  three  times  the 
height  of  the  workmen  represented  near 
them.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  just  be- 
hind, is  seen  part  of  the  village  of  Khor 
aabad,    composed   of    miserable     huts. 


About  a  mile  ofiT,  is  seen  another  emi- 
nence of  similar  form  and  size,  such  as 
are  said  to  be  numerous  in  difiTerent  parts 
of  the  plain. 


Colonization  of  the  HoJy  Land. — ^A  so- 
ciety has  recently  been  formed,  entitled ^ 
•*The  British  and  Foreign  Society  for 
promoting  the  Colonization  of  the  Holy 
Land.'  The  Committee  of  Management 
contains  many  names  of  distinction — as 
Lord  Albert  Conyngham ;  Mr.  Ewart, 
M.  P. ;  Major  Marten  ;  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Isaacson ;  F.  O.  Fliebner,  of  Leipsic  ;  Mr. 
Aglionby  ;  M.  P.. ;  Mr.  Buckingham,  the 
Rev.  T.  Dale,  canon  of  St.  Paul's  5  Dr. 
Von  Esser,  Brussels;  Monsieur  Albert, 
Paris  ;  Henri  Evernrd,  Heidelberg ;  dee. 
The  object  of  this  society  is  to  turn  the 
attention  of  England  to  the  Holy  Land, 
as  a  most  desirable  country  for  coloniz- 
ing. Its  peculiar  situation  so  accessible 
by  the  Mediterranean ;  its  fine  climate, 
and  fertile  districts ;  its  location  on  the 
way,  as  a  sort  of  half-way  resting  place, 
towards  our  Indian  territories :  its  desi- 
rableness, as  forming  a  bulwark  against 
the  progress  of  Russia,  invited  by  the 
weakness  of  Turkey.  It  is  argued  that  } 
there  is  a  growing,  and  now  very  gene- 
ral desire  amongst  the  Jews  to  return 
thither ;  and  that  ita  many  parts  of  the 
world  there  are  large  classes  of  Jews 
who  are  purely  agriculturists,  and  there- 
fore just  the  people  to  flourish  there ; 
that  whereas  some  years  ago  there  were 
but  2,000  Jews  resident  in  Palestine, 
there  are  now  about  40,000.  This  So- 
ciety, however,  does  not  propose  to  pro- 
mote the  removal  merely  of  Jews  there, 
but  of  English  or  other  Europeans. 


The  Opium  T^ade  in  China. — ^Rev. 
Mr.  Polhman  gives  the  following  summa- 
ry statement  of  the  inhuman  trafiie : 

'^  In  the  city  of  Amoy  alone  there  are 
as  many  as  one  thousand  opium  shopsi 
where  the  drug  can  be  purchased ;  and 
facilities  are  afforded  for  reclining  to 
smoke  it.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  drain 
of  specie  from  the  country,  on  account  of 
opium  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that 
the  annual  sale  of  opium  at  the  port  of 
Amoy  alone  averages  one  million  two 
hondred  thonsand  dollars. 


^ 
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TMm  Wetijftmre  m  ft  Sjfeeimtm  of 

In  simplicity  and  purity  of  style,  and  in 
originality  of  sentiment,  the  Bible  stands 
unrivalled.  Its  purity  and  eloqoenco  are 
imanrpaised  by  any  productions,  ancient  or 
modern.  Its  nsaterial  for  the  eXfercise  of 
de^  thought,  for  cultiiirating  the  taste,  for 
inyigcHrating  the  imagination,  and  for  eli* 
citing  the  beat  feelings  of  the  soul,  is  rich 
and  exhaustless.  Its  weighty  dootrineSi 
the  hope  it  enkindles,  the  fears  it  arrays, 
alike  prove  its  divine  original. 

No  hiUMUi  compositkxi  is  so  exquisite  as 
always  to  pleaae.  Its  stores  of  wisdom  are 
quickly  ^chausted  ;  the  eye  soon  perceives 
the  end  of  created  perfection  ;  but  the  bean- 
ties  of  the  Bible  are  none  the  less  lovely, 
though  the  charm  of  novelty  may  have 
passM  away. 

He  who  can  read  the  inspired  narratioa 
of  Moses  with  diminished  interest^  eaa 
have  no  beauty  in  his  own  soul.  Cold 
moat  he  that  heart  which  does  not  kindle  at 
his  eioqiienoe,  and  melt  at  his  pathos. 

Moses's  account  of  the  Creation  is 
unique.  It  is  abrupt,  simple,  sublime.  The 
volume  of  destiny  is  suddenly  thrown  open ; 
time  is  proclaimed ;  creation  arises ;  and  a 
new  race  of  intelligences  appear  on  the 
scene.  The  Almighty  voioe  is  addressed 
to  ohaos.  '<  Confusion  hears  it,  and  wild 
uproar  stands  ruled.^  The  waters  sub- 
side ;  the  verdant  landscape  is  seen ;  aongs 
burst  from  every  grove ;  and  stars,  bright 
rolling,  silent  beaming,  are  hurled  forth 
from  the  Almighty's  hand. 

The  story  of  Jacob's  darling  boy,  dreaa. 
ed  out  in  his  coat  of  many  cdlors,  sold  into 
Egypt  by  jealous  brothers,  rising  to  be  se* 
oomi  in  power  in  that  mighty  aatmo,  saving 
b^  his  loreaight  a  famishing  woxld,  espe* 
cially  the  chosen  people  of  God,  and  dymg 
the  most  beloved  of  princes,  far  surpasses 
the  sublimest  conceptions  of^  poets  or  no- 
velists. 

The  style  of  Moses  as  a  Historian,  is  the 
best  model,  both  in  the  vigorous  a»d  the 
sublime,  the  pleasing  and  tbe  tender.  His 
history  is  clothed  with  the  grace  of  elo* 
quence,  the  charms  of  poetry,  and  the  hLB* 
einations  of  fiction. 

Poetry  is  the  breathing  out  of  that  pm> 
ciple  which  is  deepest  and  sublimest  in  hu- 
man nature  ;  the  expression  of  that  aspira* 
tion  for  something  more  powerful  and  more 
thrilling  than  ordinary  life  affords. 

The  Bible  is  replete  with  poetry.  The 
Hebrew  poets  rouM,  warm,  aad  tvaasfml 


the  mind*  in  staiiM  the,  awa^isBt  and  boUest 
that  bard  ever  sung ;  in  numbers,  the  lofti- 
est  that  imagination  ever  dictated.  No  po- 
etry  extant  equals  that  which  comes  to  us 
from  the  rapt  patriarch  of  Idumea  and  the 
inspired  prophets  of  Salem  j  from  the 
schools  of  Bethel  and  Jericho.  The  Bible 
is  the  prototype,  the  unrivalled  model  and 
inspirer  of  all  that  is  elevated  in  poetry.  It 
has  been  a  founuiin  from  which  later  poeta 
have  drawn  their  ricliest  thoughts,  their 
boldest  figures  and  their  grandest  imagery. 

The  Psalms  of  David  are  an  elegant 
specimen  of  poetic  literature.  The  charac* 
ter  of  their  diction  and  expression  is  vivid, 
the  thoughts  animated  and  pasaiom^. 
They  communicate  trutha  which  philosophy 
could  never  investigate,  in  a  style  which 
uninspired  poetry  can  never  equal.  The 
Hebrew  literature  itself  contains  nothing 
more  lovely. 

Among  the  prophetic  writork,  kaiah' 
stands  unrivalled.  His  language  posstasta 
surprising  beauties.  His  triumphal  aGOg 
upon  the  fall  of  the  Babylonish  monarch'  n 
replete  with  hnagery,  diversified  and  sub- 
Kroe.  The  conception  is  bold  and  the 
chameters  are  introduced  with  wonderful 
art  Nothing  is  wanting  to  defend  its 
claims  to  perfect  beauty.  In  every  excel- 
lence of  composition,  it  is  unequalled  by 
airy  specimen  of  Greek  or  Roman  poetry. 

The  atraina  of  Eaektel  break  forth  Kke  a 
miffhty  fountain.  He  is  deep,  vehement 
and  tragical.  He  rouses  every  energy  of 
the  soul ;  and  overwhelms  the  mind  by  bis 
bold  figures,  abrupt  transitions  and  fervid 
expressions.  But  he  who  astonishes  us  l:^ 
his  graphic  images,  possesses,  at  the  same 
time,  the  loveliness  of  the  sweeten  poet. 
For  invigorating  the  imagination,  for  giv- 
rag  energy  of  thought  and  boldness  of  ex. 
preesion,  the  writinga  of  £zektel  an  «ie> 
quailed. 

The  Bible  has  stood  the  test  of  ages.  No 
closeness  of  inspection,  keenness  of  investi. 
gation  or  strictures  of  criticism,  has  been 
able  to  defeat  its  claims  to  the  highest  ez- 
oellencies  of  language.  Ueve  the  maa  ef 
taste  may  find  every  variety  of  material  to 
discipline  the  mind,  enrich  the  inrngination 
and  poliah  the  taste. 

Of  the  men  that  have  shed  a  lustre  over 
ages  and  nations,  the  purest  and  theuoUest 
are  those  who  have  been  most  deeply  im. 
bued  with  the  literature  of  the  Bible.  The 
divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,  thoee 
gigantic  pillars  of  English  literature,  have 
been  cebbrated  for  their  love  of  the  ex* 
cellence  of  scripture  oomfMattioB.    At  thk 
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fiwUlMB  the  most  distHigiiiriieJ  poets  wid 
Ofiilttrfl  have  dnuik  deepMU  What  bat  the 
literature  of  the  Bible  has  rendered  im- 
mortal the  writings  of  Milton  and  Young, 
or  those  of  Ghat^m  and  Burke :  the  mod* 
els  of  modern  eloquence  ?    What  else  has 

ftven  interest  and  power  to  the  writings  of 
ones,  BuUer,  Hall  and  Edwards,  the  ad- 
miration  of  every  scholar  ?  It  is  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Bible,  which  has  sent  out  a  re- 
deeming influence  through  our  whole  lite* 
Twrv  system — an  influence  which  pervades 
and  strengthens  the  public  mind.  There 
is  a  spirit  in  the  literature  of  the  Bible,  be- 
fore which  the  lurid  fires  of  impure  pas- 
sion, kindled  at  the  shrine  of  heathen  lite* 
rature,  go  out.  The  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  Bible  Is  pure  and  salutary ;  its  clime  a 
region  of  strong  thought:  the  place  for 
ffiant  minds  to  thrive  in.  It  is  an  exhaust* 
less  treasury  of  tmths-p- 

"  Truths  that  have  power.to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  eternal  silence ;  truths  that  waiie 

To  perish  never." 

Let  the  Bible  be  studied  in  its  original, 
as  we  study  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  or  the  his- 
tory of  Livy ;  and  giants  in  intellect  will 
rise  up,  to  surpass  the  loftiest  geniuses  of 
paat  ages.  Lei  the  student  etudy  the  in- 
comparable histories  of  Moses  and  Luke, 
and  the  sententious  writings  of  Solomon : 
men  of  wonderful  gra^  of  mind,  of  strong 
massive  (tyle,  of  deep  reflection  ;  also  tfae 
writings  of  Paul  another  name  for  the  per* 
fectioa  of  condensed  eloquence;  the  unri- 
valled poetry  of  David,  Isaiah,  Bzekid, 
Habakkuk ;  and  he  will  find  such  a  disci- 
pline adapted  to  his  mental  constitution ; 
to  give  it  musole  and  energy  ;  to  gird  the 
Intellect  with  power;  and  to  aid  him  in 
conoentrating  its  energies. — E.  C.  Cooa- 

WELL. 


Tb«  BUaaioiilurir's  Wife. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  interest- 
ing in  a  Miflsionary's  wife.  I  saw  much 
•f  the  Miieionaries  abroad,  and  even  made 
many  warm  friends  among  them ;  and  I 
repeat  it,  there  is  something  exceedingly 
iatsfasling  in  a  missionary's  wife.  She  who 
has  keen  cherished  as  a  plant  that  the 
winds  DUist  not  breathe  on  too  rudely,  re- 
covers from  the  separation  from  her  friends 
to  find  herself  in  a  land  of  barbarians, 
wtktum  her  lend  cry  of  distress  ean  never 
rtaoln  their  ears.  New  ties  twine  roond 
her  heart,  and  the  tender  and  helpless  girl 


changes  litr  very  nature  and  heoomes  the 
staff  and  support  of  the  man.  In  his  honra 
of  despondency  she  raises  his  drooping  spi- 
rits; she  bathes  his  aching  head  and 
smoothes  his  pillow  of  sickness.  I  have 
entered  her  dwelling  and  have  been  wel- 
comed as  a  brother ;  and  sometimes,  when 
I  have  known  any  of  her  friends  at  iMme,  I 
have  been  for  a  moment  more  than  recom^ 
pensed  for  all  the  toils  and  privations  of  a 
traveller  in  the  East.  And  when  I  \eh 
her  dwelling  it  was  with  a  mind  burthened 
with  remembrances  to  friends  whom  she 
will,  perhaps,  never  see  again«— jSl^jpAsas. 


CHINA. 


^ 


The  Chmese  have  been  represented  as  a 
reading,  literally  people,  and   to  a  certain 
'  extent,  especially  when  compared  with  oth- 
er  heathen    peoplet,    his   is    true.    But 
many  have  applied  to  China,  what  can  be 
found  only  in  Christian  countries,  and  have 
pictured  to  themselves  such  scenes  as  a 
labourer  perusing  a  book  in  the  interval  of 
his  work,  or  a  peasant  reading  to  his  fiimily 
when    the    labours  of  the  day  are  over. 
Such  scenes  as  far  as  China  is  concerned, 
exist  only  in  imagination.      When  little 
was  known  of  China  except  what  was  de- 
rived from  the  language  of  their  books  re- 
S resenting  such  scenes  as  the  above,  and 
etailing  the  lives  of  men  who  studied  by 
the  light  of  the  glow  worm,  or  the  reflec- 
tion mm  the  snow,  or  out  of  a  book  sus- 
pended on  the  horns  of  the  heifer  wit 
which  they  were  plowing,  it  was  not  dif 
cult  to    eniertain    such   imaginations, 
more  intimate  acquaintance,  siiows  that  the 
truth    of  the  matter  is  widely   diHerent^ 
There  are  some  learned  men  who  can  read 
and  understand  almost  any  bpok  in  their 
language :  but  these,  like  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  of  old,  have«  sovereign  contempt 
for  the  common  people,  and  for  the  liters* 
ture  and  religion  of  foreigners.    There  are., 
many  who  can  read,  and  can  understand 
their  own  books  when  not  treating  of  flV^ 
struse  subjects.    There  are  still  more  who 
can  read,  but  can  understand  only  the  cha- 
racters they  have  occasion  to  use  in  the  or- 
dinary routine  of  their  business,  while  the 
mass  of  the  nation  cannot  read  or  write, 
nor  understand  what  is  read  to  them,  un- 
less it  be  explained  in  their  native  dialect 
The  question  of  Philip.    '*  Underslandest 
thou  what  thou  readest?"  is  one  that  we 
are  obliged  to  ask  almost  daily,     [t  is  hy 
the  oral  preaching  of  the  gonpel  that  our 
woric  sutsl  be  eb^y  carried  on.— >Cibroa. 
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JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

Thit  Story  of  NiaetoMi  Youiig  Neu    at  the 
Battle  of  Coucord* 

This  was  the  first  engagement  in  the 
ReTolutionary  War.  Boston  had  been 
for  sometime  occupied  by  British  sol- 
diers, under  the  command  of  Governor 
Gage,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
king  of  England,  ond  ordered  to  compel 
the  people  to  submit  to  his  unjust  de- 
mands, if  he  could  not  terrify  them. 

The  colony  of  Massachusetts  was  then 
governed  by  the  Provincial  Congress, 
which  was  formed  of  friends  of  the  coun- 
try. They  ordered  the  people  to  provide 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  to  collect 
such  stores  as  an  armv  would  need,  if  the 
British  troops  shoula  attempt  to  march 
into  the  country.  Large  quantities  of 
such  articles  were  taken  to  Concord,  and 
laid  up  for  use. 

The  story  we  are  now  to  begin  relates 
to  a  party  of  young  men  who  lived  in  a 
village  near  the  sea  coast.  On  the  I9th 
of  April,  1775,  news  arrived  there  that  a 
body  of  soldiers  had  left  Boston  to  de- 
stroy the  stores  at  Concord.  Some  of 
the  young  men  of  the  place  had  taken 
interest  in  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
felt  much  sympathy  with  the  people  of 
Boston,  who  had  been  long  disturbed  by 
the  treatment  of  the  English.  One  of 
these  young  men,  on  hearing  the  news, 
resolved  at  once  to  take  his  gun  and  set 
off  for  Concord,  to  assist  in  driving  back 
the  soldiers.  He  felt  so  confident  that 
his  parents  would  forbid  him  if  they 
should  learn  his  intention,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  keep  it  secret  from  them,  and 
privately  made  his  preparations  so  that 
they  had  no  suspicions.  Wishing  to 
have  the  company  of  some  of  his  associ- 
ates, he  invited  several  of  them  to  ac- 
company him  ;  and  eighteen  young  men 
were  soon  found,  who  engaged  in  the  ex- 
pedition with  the  same  spirit  and  secre- 
av*  Among  them  was  one  of  hie  cousias. 
They  so  arranged  it  that  they  left  home 
and  got  out  of  town  without  the  notice  of 
apybody,  leaving  their  friends,  and  e^ec- 
ialiy  their  parents  to  sufier  the  most 
painful  fears  for  their  lives,  as  well  as  to 
Buonm  over  their  undutiful  conduct. 

These  were  all  guilty  of  a  deliberate 
act  of  disobedience :  for  they  well  knew 
they  would  be  forbidden  to  engage  in 
such  ail  enterprise,  if  their  intentions  bad 


been  known  to  their  parents.  The 
ry  of  their  fate  is  well  worthy  of  being^ 
known,  and  should  bemused  as  a  warniDf 
to  the  young  to  obey  the  command  of 
God,  who  says  :  "  Honor  thy  Father  and 
thy  Mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  lonff* 
upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  (hA 
giveth  thee  ;''  and  ^  Children  obey  yoor 
parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right." 

These  young  men  no  doubt  judged 
themselves  to  be  fully,  qualified  to  pro* 
vide  for  their  own  safety,  while  engaged 
in  attacking  an  enemy.  But  how  incon- 
siderate were  they  in  hastening:  to  a 
place  of  danger  without  any  knowledge, 
or  a  man  of  experience  or  judgment  to 
guide  them !  There  are  many  practices 
in  war  Avhich  are  well  known  to  such 
men,  but  which  ignorant  persons  cannot 

f'uard  against.  Yet  these  young  men 
ad  full  confidence  in  themselves,  as  the 
young  too  often  do ;  and  they  were  on 
their  march  in  the  expectation  of  beinff 
prepared  for  any  emergency.  We  sbau 
see  that  they  were  ignorant  of  one  thing, 
and  how  the  knowledge  of  it  came  too 
late  for  most  of  them. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  those  days, 
that  the  British  detachment,  proceeifod 
as  for  as  Lexington  before  they  met  with 
any  lesistance,  that  they  fired  npon  afew 
men  whom  they  met  there,  and  after- 
wards on  those  they  found  at  Concord, 
calling  them  rebels,  killing  some  and  dis- 
persing the  rest;  and  after  destroying 
the  stores,  were  pursued  and  fired  upon 
on  their  retarn,  by  the  people,  who  assem- 
bled in  considerable  numbers.  The 
voung  men  of  whom  we  have  spoken  had 
been  on  their  march  several  hours,  when 
they  heard  guns  fired  at  some  distance  be- 
fore them.  In  a  short  time  they  saw 
many  soldiers  in  red  coats  coming  rapid- 
ly along  the  road  leading  to  Ck»ncord, 
and  observed  other  men  in  the  dress  of 
farmers,  with  musketa  and  fowling 
pieces  in  their  hands,  and  powder  horns 
nung  at  their  sides,  lying  in  wait  behind 
walls,  fences  and  bushes,  and  firing  at 
them  as  they  passed.  They  immediate- 
ly-resolved to  follow  tlieir  example ;  and, 
seeing  a  pound  for  cattle  at  a  tittle  dis- 
tance, agreed  to  take  their  position  there 
and  take  a  shot  at  the  enemy.  Tbe 
poand  was  built  by  the  road  side,  of 
stone,  and  well  caculated  to  conmml 
them  from  observation,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
tact  them  from  bnlleu.     Without  stop- 
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ping  therefore,  to  look  for  danger,  or  to 
.consider  whether  they  should  he  exposed 
to  harm  from  any  other  quarter,  they  ran/ 
to  the  pound,  hid  themselves  in  it  and 
prepared  to  pour  a  volley  all  together  in- 
to the  thickest  of  the  Englishmen's  ranks. 
They  were  generally  armed  with  light 
guns,  with  wooden  ramrods,  and  other- 
wise different  from  the  l&i'ge,  heavy  mus- 
kets used  hy  soldiers.  They  kept  no 
lookout  hehind,  to  see  whether  there  was 
dangler  there :  but  keeping  close  in  the 
enclosure  awaited  the  enemy's  approach  ; 
and  when  the  troops  were  hurrying  by, 
they  fired  in  among  them  all  together. 
The  soldiers  seemed  to  be  taken  entirely 
by  surprise,  and  scarcely  to  knew  what 
to  do.  Many  of  them  fell  wounded,  atid 
others  dead ;  and  those  around  stopped 
to  assist  or  to  observe  them,  so  that  for 
a  moment  they  paid  no  attention  to  those 
who  had  fued  upon  them.  The  youn^ 
men  felt  amibst  as  if  tbey  had  conquered 
the  troops,  and  were  so  much  embold- 
ened, that  they  determined  to  load  and 
fire  upon  them  again. 

Their  youthful  commander  primed  and 
'  loaded  his  gun  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, while  his  companions  were  doing 
the  same.  His  cousin,  who  stood  by  his 
side^  was  perhaps  rather  more  agiiated 
than  the  rest :  for  in  his  haste  he  broke 
his  ramrod.  Speaking  to  the  captain,  he 
said  :  *^  Lend  me  your  ramrod,  Sam  :  Tve 
broken  mine."  He  was  handing  it  to  him, 
when  instead  of  taking  it  he  fell  to  the 
ground  without  speaking  another  *word. 
In  their  ignorance  these  young  men 
had  taken  no  precaution  against  a 
flanking  party;  and  this  was  their  ruin. 
It  is  customary,  when  troops  are  on  their 
march  in  an  enemy's  country,  to  have 
detachments  move  at  short  distances  on 
their  right  and  left  sides  or  flanks ;  and 
the  British  oflicers  had  been  so  thought- 
ful as  to  send  out  such  a  party  on  the 
side  where  the  young  men  were. 

Their  approach  might  perhaps  have 
been  discovered  in  season  to  escape,  with 
k  little  prudence:  but  they  were  now 
within  gun  shot,  and  had  already  fired 
with  some  eflect,  and  one  of  the  young 
men  lay  dead.  The  others  sprang  from 
the  pound  as  soon  as  they  were  aware  of 
their  danger ;  and,  seeing  no  shelter  near 
except  an  old  deserted  house,  ran  to- 
wmIs  it  with  all  their  might.  The 
linking  party  pursued ;  and  there  being 
at  least  fifty  or  sixty  of  them,  there  was 


no  hope  of  resisting  them  in  the  open 
field.  Indeed  what  chance  was  there  of 
saving  their  lives  if  they  should  reach 
the  house  1  This  thought  occurred  to 
the  captain  $  and  he  immediately  called 
to  his  friends  to  follow  him,  and  endeav- 
ored to  get  to  a  wood  some  distance  fur- 
ther ofiT.  They  all,  however,  refused  to 
follow  him :  f5r  the  enemy  were  fast 
coming  up,  and  wdnld  probably  overtake 
them  before  they  could  reach  the  wood 
land;  and  they  continued  to  run  on 
while  he  changed  his  course,  determined 
to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  save 
himself.  The  pursuers  fired  several 
muskets  after  him,  and  he  heard  the  bul- 
lets whistle  near  his  head  :  but  being  un- 
hurt, he  pressed  on  till  he  reached  a  de- 
scent, down  which  he  ran,  and  soon 
found  himself  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy, 
and  where  they  could  not  reach  him 
with  their  shot.  He  expected  some  of 
them  would  appear  ev6ry  instant,  and 
therefore  did  not  slacken  his  speed ;  and 
soon  reached  the  wood  in  safety,  and 
rushed  at  once  into  the  thickest  of  the 
shade. 

He' was  soon  convinced  that  he  was 
now  out  of  danger ;  and  felt  extremely 
anxious  for  bis  companions  :  but  he  was 
afraid  to  return  to  inquire  after  them. 
He  therefore  walked  on,  till  he  met  with 
a  party  of  Americans  who  were  waylay- 
ing the  British  soldiers ;  and  joined  them* 
They  proceeded  with  proper  caution,  and 
fell  mto  no  snare ;  and  after  firing  upon 
the  enemy  many  times,  he  found  himself 
unhurt  at  the  close  of  the  contest. 

Governor  Gage,  who  had  expected 
that  bis  soldiers  would  spread  terror 
among  the  country  people  by  their  ap- 
pearance alone,  was  astonished  to  hear 
a  constant  firing  in  the  direction  of  Con- 
cord after  they  had  been  absent  a  few 
hours ;  and  presuming  that  the  people 
had  risen  upon  the  soldiers,  ordered  out 
nine  hundred  men  to  their  assistance. 
These  arrived  in  time  to  rescue  the  sur- 
vivors, who  were  brought  hack  to  Bos- 
ton exhausted  and  routed,  and  still  har- 
rassed  after  their  reinforcement. 

The  fighting  being  over,  the  younff 
captain  had  leisure  for  reflection ;  and 
his  feelings  wove  extremely  pained  when 
he  thought  of  his  young  friends  and 
their  parents.  He  had  very  little  doubt 
that  they  bad  all  been  killed ;  an^  what 
mournioff  would  their  death  cause  in  his 
native  village  !        {To  be  Concluded,) 
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h         For  tkt  Am$rieau  Pennjf\MagaMn€, 

I  SB  «  T*">'f  Onra  Mooauin  UMidai ; 
D wiling  OB  th«  hills  M  high  ; 
Above  tE«  clouds  the  dtios  darktB, 
First  (m  ne  smiles  the  morning  sky. 

The  earliest  birds  ray  slumbers  wakeo, 
My  dew-drops  first  dissolve  in  ^old. 
For  me  the  sunbeams  first  enkmdle 
The  rerdattt  valley's  stores  untold. 

'   The  evenhig  breezes  latest  fkn  me» 
BnnehM  with  odors  from  below ; 
Tbev  dimh  the  Mly  keigbt  to  find  bm 
Their  aweeuit  breath  on  me  to  hlMT. 

The  te«der»storfls,  nuo^tie  saiiiog 
O'er  the  verdant,  spreading  plain. 
Shows  to  me  a  rainbow  smiling» 
Far  above  the  lurious  rain. 

Aht  what  solemn  silence  settles 
On  these  peaks  at  Sabbath  mom  ; 
Earthly  cares  dare  not  invade  me 
80  near  the  sky  I'm  upward  borne. 

Here  I'll  dwelt,  so  free  from  sorrow, 
Midst  my  native  rocks  and  groves ; 
Trasting  for  each  eommg  morrow, 
Bipsaiog  ^  the  heaven  I  lore. 


tfailles* 


A  imile  upon  some  kindred  face 

When  human  hearts  with  grieft  are  bowed, 
Is  like  the  golden  rays  that  chase  ^ 

The  darkness  from  the  summer  tknV 

ft  lifts,  aad  thriils,  and  briass  a  eheer       ) 
To  gild  with  jojr  the  sadMSt  hours,      1 

And  sparkles  on  tne  soul  as  clear 
As  aews  that  sleep  on  fainiioff  flowers ! 

C.  D.  Stuart. 


ENIGMA.---NQ:  27. 

I  am  composed  of  91  letteftf. 

My  t,  4,  3. 10,  19;  is  a  Gulf  in  Europe. 

Mr  9t  7,  e,  3,  21,  4,  is  a  Oapa  of  Tripoy. 

My  3,  21,  3,  2,  9,  is  a  town  of  Independ- 
ent Tartary. 

My  4,  2,  12, 15,  14.  is  a  town  uf  the  Mo- 
guls Empire. 

My  5,  2, 9,  20,  10,  is  a  River  in  England. 

My  Of  4,  2, 16,  II,  17  a  town  in  Hunginry'. 

My  7,  5k  18,  4,  17,  is  a  ehavt  of  mouocams 
iaAnioa* 

My  8,  19,  15, 17,  3,  6,  11, 15, 21,  Is  a  coun- 
ty in  Virginia. 

My  9, 20,  21, 12, 17,  is  a  river  in  Asia. 

My  10,  lit  3,  17,  9,  6, 17,  is  one  of  the  Ja- 
pan IiJands;- 


My  11«  1, 13, 3,  isa  aoaat/  in  lUiMa. 

My  12,  S,  14,  7,  is  a  river  m  Eussia. 

My  13,  11,  12,  21,  12,  20,  is  a  towo  of 
France. 

My  14,  18, 18,  7, 15, 11, 16,  17,  is 
-Che  United  Stales. 

My  15,  3^  17,  is  a  river  ia  Nonmf. 

My  1^  4,  is  a  town  in  the  island  of 
dia.     " 

Jilbf  17,  7,  13,  6,  is  a  lake  of  Dunsloo. 

Wf  18,  14,  6,  7,  2,  7,  17,  is  a  river  in  ChilL 

My  17.  I7i  10,  10,  is  a  town  in  Italy. 

My  20,  9,  13,  4,  is  one  of  the  MoHmobs 
IslaiMs. 

My  gl,  19, 1, 11,  is  M  iatea4  in  the  Bailie 
Sea. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  an  Island  on  the 
Western  Continent. 

M.  F.  ZuTWius. 


UO^  To  our  SvhMtnhero^^ki  the 
solicitation  of  friends,  and  for  reasons  whkh. 
^e  are  persuaded,  would  be  approved  by  llie 
judgment  of  our  subscribers  genemlly,  ^rt 
have  determined  to  make  eerta||  chsn^ea  la 
our  Magazine,  which  will  not  only  taedst 
it  much  more  valuable,  but  will  iBwirsfB 
bly  increase  the  expense  of  pabUcaAieB«  Aa 
increase  of  price  will  he  necessary:  hut.aa 
the  publication  will  still  be  the  cheapeec  oT 
the  kind  in  the  country,  and  indeed  in  the 
world,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  wa 
confidently  count  on  the  continuance  and  iiK 
erease  of  our  patroaage. 

To  Agents. — It  is  believed  that  no  other 
work  offers  greater  encouragements  to  Agents 
than  the  Am«ican  Penny  Magazine  oadsr 
the  new  artangenom. 

Volwne  III,  To  begin  January  1st,  184^ 
$2  a  year  in  advance. 

Monthly  parts  in  handsome  coven,  IBZA 
cents. 

In  muslin  or  haU-bmding,  $2,50. 

An  Agent  is  wanted  m  every  distnctia  \hM 
United  States. 

Six  Volumes  for  |9,  or  7  Yotaaas  lor  $l«l 
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THE   OLD    HOUSE    OF   PARLIAMENT. 


This  vi«w  of  tbo  itaaient  place  of  Brit- 
ish legislation,  may  awaken  many  neol- 
lectioDs  and  various  feelings  in  the  mind 
of  an  American.    Seen  from  the  Thames 
the  old  edifices  made  a  veneiabia  and 
impressive  effect;  and  we  well  lemem- 
bf-r  the  solemnity  in  which  the  whole 
scene  was  invested  to  our  eyes,  Avhcn   in 
youlh  we  once,  at  midnight,  followed  an 
unknown  guide  along  the  opposite  bank, 
having    lost    ihe  way  in  attempting    to 
reach  a  hotel  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Many  an  edifice  and  many  a  spot  in  tbo 
land  of  our  ancestors  claim  of   us  a  more 
tlian  passing  inlerest,  on  account  of  some 
relation    connecting  it  with  our  native 
,    country  ;  and  the  old  Parliament  House 
I   was  the  place  where  the  most  important 
>    interests  of  America  have  been  touched, 
•    sotni^iimesfortheir  benefit  and  sometimes 
)   forihfir  injury. 


An    American,    thotigh    often    better,  i 

read    in    the  History  of   England  than  s 

many  Englishmen  themselves,  and  feel-  < 

ing  more,  among  the  memorials  of  her  '. 

past    days,  than    long    familiarity    with  I 

them  will  allow  a  native  to  feel,  yet  aa-  } 

turally  first  turns  lo  objects  and  scenes,  > 

to    events    and    persoaages,  connected  ^ 

j      with  his  own  land,  many  of  wbieh  hare  ' 

{      formed  the  themes  of  our  firesides,  and  ' 

^      called  forth   ibe  comments  of  distant  or  i 

departed  friends.     And,  while  conleinpla- 
','      ting  a  scene  like  that  repreaented  above, 
^      we    naturally    recur  to  the  councils  of  ^ 
',      statesmen  and  the  measnrcs  of  cabinets, 
\      kings  and  parlinments,by  which  iliecon- 
\      dition  of  our  country  has  been  seriouoly  ' 
{     affected.     What     angry     deounoiatiooB  J 
■'      were  pronounced  in  these   halls  against  > 
'      OUT  conntrymen,  when  they  began  to  re-  j 
>      siet  the  oppression  of  those  who  denied  i 
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them  ^*  the  rights  of  free«l>orn  Eoglrsh- 
men  !"  What  contemptaout  aspersions 
were  east  on  their  chnractcrs,  motives 
and  measures !  And,  in  the  course  of  t1»e 
lessons  which  the  mother  country  need- 
ed to  be  taught,  respecting  her  colonies, 
wiiat  Tarious  faelings  were  at  different 
times  excited,  as  news  was  received  of 
the  defeat  of  her  proud  armies,  and  the 
failure  of  her  best  laid  plans !  But  how 
gratifying  to  remeniber  Pitt  and  his  as- 
•oeiatest  and  to  follow  the  course  of  hi  s- 
tory  a  little  farther,  and  to  recnl  the  ovi- 
dences  of  growing  attachment  which  be- 
gan to  appear,  after  the  last  blow  was 
struck  at  Yorktown,  by  which  the  revo- 
lution was  proclaimed  successful ! 

We  soon  turn  to  other  periods  of  En- 
glish history,  and  recal  some  of  the  ef- 
fects of  principles  avowed,  or  measures 
adopted  in  that  ancient  seat  of  popular 
legislation,  that  great  model  of  national 
Kberty  in  Europe. 

The  parliament,  says  an  English  wri- 
ter is  the  legislative  branch  of  the  su* 
preme  power  of  Great  Britain,  consist- 
ing of  the  king,  the  lords  temporal  and 
spiritual,  and  the  knights,  citizens  and 
Iwrgesaea,  representatives  of  tho  com* 
mons  of  the  realm,  in  parliament  assem- 
bkd.  The  power  and  jurisdiction  of  par* 
liament,  are  so  transcendant  and  abso- 
lute, that  they  cannot  be  confined,  either 
for  caoiea  or  far  peraow,  within  any 
bomida. 

It  must  be  summoned  by  the  king,  at 
loift  forty  days  before  it  sit',  although 
the  Convention  Parliament  (the  House 
of  Commons)  froan  necessity  was  sam« 
moned  by  the  keepers  of  the  liberty  of 
England,  by  authority  of  Piarliament.  It 
cannot  begin  without  the  king,  in  person 
Of  by  representation.  The  principal 
privileges  of  Parliament  are  the  jyivi- 
lege  of  speech,  which  is  essential  to  its 
existence,  and  uhenco  its  name  is  de* 
rived  :  in  this  there  are  no  exceptions, 
save  in  some  precedents  of  information 
filed  for  using  free  language,  during  the 


reign  of  Charles,  (^  whieh  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  never  be  drawn  into  authori- 
ty ;")  and  the  privilege  of  persons  from 
arrest  and  imprisonment  for  debt.  This 
latter  lasts  forty  days  after  the  proroga- 
tion and  forty  be^re  its  opening.  Ail 
other  privileges  inconsistent  with  the 
common  laws  and  civil  rights  have  been 
abolished  by  statutes.  By  George  IV. 
ch.  33,  a  member,  if  a  trader,  may  be 
aerved  with  a  legal  process  for  any  debt 
f^(  JSIOO I  and  it  will  be  an  act  of  Inmk- 
ruptcy  unless  satisfied  in  two  months. 
The  Peers  may  vote  by  proxy  and  enter 
a  protest  against  any  bill. 

All  bills  for  the  appropriation  of 
money  must  begin  in  the  Commons  | 
and  it  is  the  custom  to  frame  a  new  biQ 
when  any  alteration  is  made  by  the 
Lord^  Popular  representation  is  the 
foaodation  atone  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  a  most  important  principle 
it  is,  one  of  leading  importance,  which 
should  never  be  forgotten  by  a  leader  of 
history,  or  an  observer  of  mankind  in 
any  age  or  country.  It  exists  in  differ- 
ent forms  and  degrees,  in  more  countries 
and  districts  and  among  more  tribes  and 
nation  Sy  thaa  ia  gsAefally  aap^oeed :  bat 
there  are  only  a  few  ia  whioh  it  has  ao 
far  prevailed,  and  under  such  favorable 
influencesi  as  to  have  produced  many  of 
its  good  frails*  The  savagrs  of  Ameriaa 
and  BMny  ether  people  ia  the  lowest 
stages  of  society,  have  generally  had 
popular  governments:  but  anperstiiion 
usually  gives  a  great  ascendancy  to  their 
jtigglora  or  conjurora,  who  by  varioiis 
artifices  keep  their  ninds  in  anbjectioa, 
by  fear,  and  control  or  direct  the  paUie 
win,  which  is  in  other  respects  free.  In 
Spain  and  Italy,  they  had,  and  still  have, 
provinces  or  aiates,  with  some  of  the 
forma  of  republican  goTemments:  bat 
Rome  has  managed  to  lay  them  under  a 
bondage  exceedingly  similar  to  that  of 
the  Pagan  priesthood.  England,  Icmg 
after  the  establishment  of  her  parliameet 
was  greatly  restricted  by  the  same  means. 
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Afiero  i«  a  revpeetebte  rmierftble 
looking  place ;  part  of  the  old  walls,  built 
before  gunpowder  was  used  to  knock 
down  houses,  still  remains.  The  grass 
I  grows  iH  some  of  the  streets.  There 
are  six  monasteries,  now  tumbling  down  : 
the  once  jovial  friars  hare  tamed  ipto 
something  else.  There  are  1500  honaes, 
it  is  ruled  by  a  civil  governor,  and  ex- 
ports an  inferior  sort  of  wine,  very  fine 
joil,  and  salt.  The  buildings  now  extend 
beyond  the  wailsy  and  among  them,  fa* 
cing  the  canal,  we  found  an  ^  estalagem.' 
There  were  only  two  rooms  vacant  in 
tfie  house,  one  of  ihem  serving  as  an  eat- 
ing,, the  other  as  a  sleeping  room,  for  all 
the  party.  We  dined,  not  very  sumpta* 
ously,  it  must  be  owned,  but  the  house 
afforded  nothing  better  than  what  we 
got,  and  we  then  sallied  forth  to  inspect 
the  bull  circus,  which  was  situated  by 
the  side  of  the  canal,  and  close  to  our 
hotel. 

It  was  a  large  amphitheatre,  two  sto- 
ries high,  composed  of  rough  deal 
boards  ;  the  lower  part,  where  the  poorer 
class  of  spectators  assemble,  having  bars 
across  to  keep  the  bulls  from  getting  in, 
the  upper  being  divided  into  boxes,  some 
for  the  people  of  consequence  in  the 
neighborhood  being  decorated  with  silken 
hangings,  the  others  having  little  to 
boast  of  in  the  way  of  ornament.  Con- 
sidering, however,  it  was  merely  run  up 
for  the  ocoaaioa,  it  looked  well.  For  a 
Boaall  sum.  we  secured  one  of  the  best 
boxes.  As  we  entered  the  theatre  we 
found  the  lower  gallery  already  crowded, 
the  eager  faces  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, looking  through  the  bars*  The^ 
boxes  also  quickly  filled  with  spectators, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  women, 
though  few,  if  any,  I  suspect  and  hope, 
claimed  the  rank  of  ladiea  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  circus  was  a  fiag-staff,  on 
Tvhich  waved  the  constitutional  banner, 
and  surrounding  it  \vere  several  stent 
poles,  80  placed  as  to  allow  a  person  to 
pass  between  them,  and  to  form  a  space 
in  the  interior  three  or  four  yards  in  di- 
ameter. This  was  to  serve  as  a  place  of 
refuge  to  the  ptaadors,  when  hard  press- 
ed by  the  bulls. 

While  wailing  to  see  what  would  take 
place,  we  heard  the  lively  tones  of  musi- 
cal instruments,  waited  from  a  distance 
it  appeariK),  across  the  lake,  and,  looking 
out  at  the  back  of  our  boX|  we  saw  eeve- 


ral  large  boats  gliding  up  the  canal,  quite 
foil  of  peaple  habited   in    a   variety  ef 
masquerading  costumes,  and  accompan- 
ied by  bands  of  music,  with  which  their 
voices  joined  in  chorus.    The  masque- 
raders  aflfbrded  much  amusement  as  they 
landed  by  their  grotesque   appearance, 
particnlarly  by  the  d%mfied  airs  they  as- 
sumed, and  by  the  courteous  grace  with 
which  the  gentleman  handed  the  ladies 
from  their  barges.     They  then,  in  large 
parties,  entered  the  area  of  the  circus. 
Smne  were  dressed  as  Turks,  others  as 
old  men  in  the  coatnme  of  the  past  cen- 
tury,   with   long    beards,  deep-waisted 
coats,  breeches,  and  flowered  waistcoats, 
not  forgetting  wigs  and  three-cornered 
hats :  others  again  were  disguised  as  ne- 
groes, with  hideous  black  masks  of  gi- 
gantic size.     The   ladies,  of  various  na-^ 
tions  and  eras,  were  almost  as  numerous, 
and  I  shobld  have  supposed  that  these 
were  female  bull-fighters,  had  not  their 
awkward,  unfeminine  movements  com- 
pletely betrayed  them  as  belonging  to 
the  rougher    sex.     Shouts  of  laughter 
arose  from  the  spectators  as  these  odd 
looking  objects  leaped  about,  and  per- 
formed all  sorts  of  antics,  very  deroga- 
tory to  the  characters  they  had  assumed : 
two  antique    gentleman  would  play  at 
leap-frog,  while  a  block  would  pull  the 
nose  of  a  Turk,  and  kiss  his  sultana  be- 
fore his  face,  receiving  in  return  a  friend- 
ly   shake  of  the  hand.     Of  course  all 
these  people  were  of  the  lowest  ranks, 
but  were  most  orderly  in  their  behavior, 
though  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  mer- 
ry, shouting,  laughing  crowd,  their  prac- 
tical jokes,  albeit  neither  very  new  nor 
over  refined,  yet  afiTording  the  audience 
much  amusement  before  the  business  of 
the  day  commenced. 

A  huge  negro  walked  in  with  a  baff 
under  his  arm,  the  contents  of  whicn 
everybody  seemed  anxious  to  discover, 
following  him  about  in  every  direction, 
when  at  last  en  old  gentleman,  putting 
his  nose  in  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  out 
jumped  a  large  cat  in  his  face.     Immedi 
ately  the  motley  rabble  were  in  chase  of 
poor  Grimalkin ;    round    and  round  the 
circus  it  flew  with  the  shouting  crowd  at 
its    tail ;  whenever    it    tried   to  escape 
through  the  bars  being  driven  oflT  by  the    . 
people  within.     Never  was  unhappy  puss  !; 
so  persecuted  ;  a  member  of  parliament    I 
who  has  ratted,  or  an  orator  who  has  of-  ? 
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more  perseeulml,  wh«a,  while  tb#  fM»k- 
en  were  in  fell  eareer,  ib«  doors  of  the 
bull-pen  were  suddenly  thrown  open,  end 
into  the  circus  amon^  the  laughing  mass 
rushed  a  fine  black  bull ! 

They  scampered  off  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  their  safety  consisted  in  their  noise 
asd  numbers,  (or  at  first  the  bull  was  be- 
wildered    at  the  stranjse  scene.    For   a 
moment  he  stood  disdainfully  tossing  iiis 
head  as  he  looked  around  on  the  motley 
crowd,  some  of  whom,  by  means  of  the 
bars,  were  climbing  into  the  boxep,  oth- 
ers takinffjrefuge  between  the  poles  in  the 
centre.     Furiously  he  lashed  his  tail,  his 
rage  increasing,  not  knowing  which  way 
to  turn  I  at  last,  attracted  by  the  shouts 
of  the  people  in  the  centre,  ond  by  a  red 
flag  waved  before  his  eyes,  he  dashed  to- 
S  wards    it;  a    man  then  from  amid  the 
i  posts,  armed   with  a  number  of  darts, 
S  nxed  one  in  his  n'ick.     Irritated  by  the 
c  smart,  he  now  dashed  blindly  at  every 
\  object  in  his  way,  and  wo  betide  the  un- 
(  happy   wight   his    horns    encountered; 
5  though,  by  the  by,  they  were  well  4)ad- 
i  ded,  and  could  with  difficulty  do  mortal 
/  harm.     The  masicers,  mostly  armed  with 
\  darts  and  red  flags,  followed  hooting  af- 
(  ter  him,  round  and  round  ihe  ring  ;  he  re- 
ceived  every  time  he  got  near  the  centre 
a  shower  of  darts  in  his  neck  and  shoul- 
ders, when  furious  he  would  every  now 
and  then  turn  on  his  tormentors  and  put 
them  to  a  rapid   flight.     Indeed  he  in 
truth  seemed  to  have  the  best  of  the  flght, 
though  he  would  doubtless,  have  prefer- 
red a  quiet  graze  in  a  green  pasture  to 
this  sort  of  amusement ;  the  wounds  he 
received  annoying  him   probably   little 
.more  than  would  the  bites  of  so  many 
ghats  a   human  being,  he    shaking  out 
many  of  the  darts  and  trampling  them 
beneath  his  feet  with  disdain  ;  indeed  he 
soon  learned  to  avoid  the  centre  whence 
they  weje  thrown.     My  sympathies  were 
all  for  the  noble  beast,  though  my  pity 
was  not.     I  longed  to  see  the  padding 
come  off  his  horns,  and  to  let  him  have 
his  full  revenge.    'I  would  rather  have 
become  the  bull  than  to  have  been  one 
of  his  tormentors. 

Two  or  three  men  now  entered  the 
arena,  habited  in  the  usual  Spanish  cos< 
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:  or  inflicting  any  serious  injury  on  the 
i  animals ;  they  were  there  more  for  orna- 


ment then  for  service,  tbetr  chief  employ- 
meet  bewg  to  Tvave  their  red  flags  be^vre 
the  eyes  of  the  buHs,  or  if  they  became 
sluggish,  to  prick  them  with  their  Isncf  e, 
and  to  leap  oat  of  their  way  as  fast  as 
they  possioly  could*    At  length,  when 
they  and  the  bull  grew  tired,  afigrore  wse 
thrown    into    the    circas,    rtdiceloasly 
dressed  in  gandy  colors,  and  formed  like 
those  toys  called  Indian  tumblers,  with 
a  weight  at  the  lowest  part,  which  al- 
ways made  it  regain  its  perpendicular  po- 
sition,   however    knocked     aboat     No 
sooner  did  the  bull  perceive  the  figere, 
than,  turning  all  his  rage  from  hU  real 
foes,  he  rushed  furiously  at  it,  throwing 
it  high  in  the  air,  when  down  it  came 
again  on  bis  feet,  bobbing  away,  not  at 
all  the  worse  for  its  sonmierset.    Agaio 
he  charged  at  it  with  increased  raffe,  as 
in  the  most  absurd  way,  bowing  like  a 
mandarin,  it  politely  awaited  his  coming. 
Shrieks  end    shouts  of  laughter  arose 
from  the  assembled  multitude,  team  rnii- 
niag  down  the  cheeks  of  several  fat  old 
farmers  who  sat  near  us. 

*' Bravo,  bravo!  this  is  a  banquet  of 
fun !"  they  cried.  "  Bravo,  bravo !  well 
done  flgure,  well  done  bull  I" 

At  length  the  iigure,  after  many  more 
tosses,  becomiug  entangled  in  ihe  home 
of  the  bull,  he  bore  it  in  fancied  trinmph 
round  and  round  the  circus;  but,  by  t 
some  chance,  again  fallieg  to  the  greond,  ) 
to  his  horror  and  dismay  there  it  appear-  I 
ed  undauntedly  prepared  to  renew  the  > 
combat.  What  the  bull  thonght,  I  oao-  \ 
not  tell,  probably  that  if  wluit  he  had 
done  would  not  kill  his  foe,  nothing 
would ;  for  suddenly  turning  tail,  he  re- 
fused again  to  come,  and  ran  off*  to  the 
door  by  which  he  entered,  whence  he 
was  allowed  to  escape,  the  noddinsf  fig- 
ure remaining  master  of  the  field.  A 
second  bull,  with  thickly  padded  homsL 
who  at  the  first  showed  more  spirit  and 
determination  than  his  predecessor,  was 
now  Jet  into  the  arena,  and  so  actively 
did  he  pursue  his  tormentors,  that  much 
to  our  satisfaction  he  came  up  with  one 
of  them  midway  between  the  centre  and 
the  rails*  where  he  conld  not  escape. 
Butting  fiercely  at  the  man,  the  beast  \ 
lifted  him  by  the  back  high  into  the  air ;  ] 
fortunately,  down  he  came  again  on  his  } 
feet,  and  contrived  to  scamper  ofl^  with-  }  . 
out  further  injury  than  a  good  fright ;  { 
indeed,  the  sport,  if  so  it  may  be  calhsd,  ) 
was    throughout   a  very  bloodiesa  one.   I 
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»  This  bill,  highly  ckUghted  at  Us 

I  eoRtiooed  his  coarse,  loshiog  Ins  tail,  and 
)  turning  his  head  from  side  to  side  round 
I  the  circus  in  search  of  combatants;  but 
'  he  had  taught  his  foes  a  lesson,  and  they 
!  weice  cautious  how  they  got  in  his  ivay. 
>  Five  bulls  were  successively  driven  in  to 
!  shew  their  courage,  but  most  of  them 
seemed  very  unwilling  to  fiffht,  and  kept 
turning  many  a  wistful   glance  at  the 
door  by  which  they  entered,  as  if  they 
longed  to  quit  the  noisy  crowd,  and  re- 
turn to  their  cool,  green  pastures :  true 
f)hilosophers,  of  whom  a  lesson  may  be 
earned  by  mankind  in  general.  .  Then, 
when  they  found  that  they  could  neither 
escape  nor  overtake  their  tormenting  en- 
emies, they  would  stand  bellowing  with 
rage  and  disappointment;   and    two  of 
them,  convinced  that  their  attempts  at 
revenge  were  fruitless,  saffaciousjy  ran 
to  the  gate,  nor  cquld  any  further  insults 
induce    them    to  quit  it.    I  wish   tbey 
could  have  spoken,  to  have  harangued 
the  human  beings  on  their  conduct.     I 
think    they   might  possibly  have   made 
them  ashamed  of  themselves. 

In  vain  the  matadors  with  their  long 
lances  leapt  about,  and  waved  their  flags 
before  the  beasts — in  vain  were  showers 
of  darts  hurled  at  them,  in  vain  Turks, 
blacks,  old  men  and  women  hissed,  hoot* 
ed  and  shrieked ;  the  bull  turned  with 
contempt  upon  them,  and  bellowed  forth, 
«*  Let  mg  out,  let  me  out,  let  me  out." 

The  sport  was  now  growing  tame, 
when  a  young  bull  being  let  into  the 
Ting,  set  off  running  round  and  round, 
seeming  to  enjoy  the  fun  as  much  as  any 
one,  till  a  man,  an  immense  big  fellow, 
leapt  on  his  back,  and  then  throwing  him- 
self off,  literally  seized  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  held  him  firmly  down.  I 
roust  do  the  spectators  the  justice  to 
say,  that  when  they  fancied  any  of  the 
masqueraders  were  in  danger  of  being 
tossed,  as  of  course  was  frequently  the 
case,  they  exhibited  their  sympathy  by 
cries  and  exclamations  of  pity.  **0h, 
Jesu-Maria!  oh,  Nossa  Senhora!  have 
mercy  on  the  poor  man,"  was  heard  from 
the  fair  portion  of  the  audience,  while 
shouts  oflaughter  resounded  on  all  sides 
when  any  one  cleverly  escaped  the  horns 
of  the  beast.  The  shades  of  the  evening 
putting  an  end  to  the  sport,  the  specta- 
tors  dispersed  orderly,  though  not  silent- 
ly, to  their  homes,  the  masqueraders  rc- 
torn'mg  to  their  barges  in  a  variety  of 


grotesque  attitudes,  with  shoots  oflaugh- 
ter, singing,  and  music^  while  the  bulls 
were  ferried  acmas  to  some  of  the  nu- 
merous fenny  islands  in  the  lake,  there 
to  roam  in  freedom  till  their  wounds 
were  healed,  and  till  their  tempers, 
ruffled  slightly,  it  may  be  supposed,  by 
the  treatment  they  had  received,  were 
sufficiently  soothed  to  allow  them  to  en- 
counter with  complacency,  or  at  all 
events,  without  thoughts  of  revenge,  the 
presence  of  their  tormentor — man. 

I  have  never  heard  of  buU-fiahts  in  any 
other  part  of  the  north  of  Portugal  at 
the  present  day ;  and  in  this  place  it  is 
allowed  on  account  of  some  privilege 
claimed  by  the  inhabitants. — ^ew  York 
Saturday  Emporivm, 

Canine  Sagacity. — A  contemporary  re- 
lates an  instance  of  canine  sagacity  :^A 
dog  ran  against  an  old  gentleman  and 
knocked  him  down,  but  instead  of  pass- 
ing on,  after  the  manner  of  cab  and  om- 
nibtis  drivers,  he  stopped  and  made  sev* 
eral  attempts  to  raise  him,  hy  seisinjg  the 
collar  of  his  coat,  but  being  unsuccessful, 
he  waited  until  some  persons  came  to 
his  assistance,  all  the  while  looking  on 
anxiously,  until  it  had  been  ascertained 
that  no  serious  mischief  had  been  done. 


Ths  Telboraph — A  New  Invention. 
—We  understand  that  the  New  York 
and  Buffalo  Telegraph  Company  design 
laying  a  new  set  of  wires  over  their  line 
impediately,  it  being  intended  to  com- 
mence the*  work  the  present  week.  It 
is  understood,  also,  that  a  new  inven- 
tion has  recently  been  made,  by  which 
the  writing  process  is  rendered  plain 
and  simple.  The  inventor  has  not  yet 
made  the  details  of  bis  machine  public, 
but  it  is  understood  td  operate  so  as  to 
make  the  impression  of  every  letter  per- 
fectly distinct  upon  the  paper.  This  of 
course  will  do  away  with  the  characters 
to  represent  the  alphabet.  Two  or  three 
of  the  Telegraph  Companies  who  have 
got  somewhat  of  an  insight  into  the 
uses  of  it  are  already  negotiating  for  it. 


The  Jews  of  France,  represented  by 
fourteen  delegates,  and  the  members  of 
the  central  consistory,  have  just  elected 
M.  Enn^ery,  Grand  Rabbi  of  tbe^Pa"* 
district,  to  the  post  of  Grand  Rabbi  of 
the  whole  of  France. — Sbl. 


'>^>^\^^ 
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THE  AlBtKIOlS  PMBfT  Mi#4CTiE. 


Alftfria. 

The  origin  of  the  war  between  France 
and  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  in  consequence 
of  which,  '  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
according  to  an  estimate,  half  a  million 
of  French  soldiers  have  perished,'  is  thus 
described : 

**  In  relating  the  well  known  incident 
that  gave  rise  to  hostilities  between 
France  and  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  Count 
St.  Marie  goes  back  to  the  remote  cause, 
which,  by  his  account,  was  a  lady.  In 
the  time  of  Napoleon  the  Bey  of  Tunis 
had  a  favorite  female  slave,  for  whom  he 
ordered,  of  an  Algerine  Jew,  a  costly  and 
magnificent  head  dress.  The  Jew,  una- 
ble to  get  it  manufactured  in  the  coun- 
try, wrote  to  Paris ;  the  head  dress  was 
made  at  an  expense  of  twelve  thousand 
francs,  and  the  modest  Israelite  charcfed 
it  thirty  thousand  to  the  Bey.  The  lat- 
ter was  too  much  pleased  with  the  bau- 
ble to  demur  at  the  price,  but,  not  being 
in  cash,  he  paid  it  in  corn.  There  chan- 
ced just  then  to  be  a  scarcity  in  France  ; 
the  Jew  sold  his  grain  to  the  army  con- 
tractors, and  managed  so  well  that  he  be- 
came a  creditor  of  the  French  Oovern- 
ment  for  upwards  of  a  million  of  francs. 
Napoleon  fell,  and  the  Bourbons  declin- 
ed to  pay  J  but  the  Jew  contrived  to  in- 
terest the  Dey  of  Algiers  in  bis  cause, 
and  recnonstranees  were  addressed  to 
th%  French  Government  The  affair 
dragged  on  for  years,  and  at  last,  in 
1829,  on  the  eve  of  a  festival,  when  the 
diplomatic  corps  were  admitted  to  g^ay 
tlieir  respects  to  the  Dey,  the  latter  ex- 
postulated with  the  French  codsqI  on  the 
■abject  of  the  long  delay.  The  answer 
was  unsatisfactory,  and  the  consequence 
was  the  celebrated  rap  with  a  fan  or  fly- 
&ip,  whieh  sent  its  gtrer  to  exile,  and 
cOBverted  Algeria  into  a  French  pror- 
ince.  On  visiting  the  Kasbath,  or  cita* 
del,  at  Algiers,  Capt.  Kennedy  was  shown 
the  little  room  in  which  the  insult  was 
offered  to  the  representative  of  France. 
It  is  now  used  at  a  poultry  yard.  *  Sin- 
gularly enough,'  says  the  captain,  'as 
we  entered,  a  cock,  strutting  en  the  da* 
serted  divan,  procUimed  his  victory  over 
some  feebler  rival  by  a  triumphant  crow 
— an  appropriate  emblem  of  the  real 
state  of  afiairs.'  But  the  conquered  cock 
isganaej  and  although  sorely  punished 
by  his  adversary's  spurs,  he  returns 
again  and  again  to  the  charge." 


VIM  lfatl#i^a  Only  flKfetf . 

Picket  your  entire  sea-board  with 
forts ;  plant  a  Paixhan  battery  on  every 
hill  top  'y  let  a  crescent  of  seventy-fours 
occupy  the  mouth  of  everv  harbor  and 
inlet  I  what  avails  it  all,  unless  you  have 
incorruptible  integrity  in  the  national 
councils,  in  the  field,  behind  the  breast* 
work,  on  the  quarter-deck  1  And  how  aie 
you  to  secure  it  here,  if  it  be  not  first 
among  the  people  1 — Can  the  stream  rise 
higher  than  the  fountain  1  If  the  foun- 
tains of  power  among  the  people  are 
corrupt,  can  you  expect  their  represen- 
tatives to  be  men  of  spotless  integrity  t 
But  on  the  contrary,  strip  the  coast  of 
its  defences  j  blow  up  every  fort ;  dis- 
mantle every  battery ;  burn  every  ship 
of  war  5  hurl  every  gun  overboard  ;  bat 
secure  an  incorruptible  populace :  let  the 
great  mass  be  upright  men,  deeply  im- 
bued with  a  spirit  of  sound  morftnty,  and 
the  nation  is  nevertheless  invincible. 
From  such  an  exhaustless  source,  will 
issue  forth  the  statesmen,  the  soldiers, 
the  seamen,  the  captains  and  generals^ 
who  will  hurl  invasion  from  your  shores ; 
and  re-teach  the  revolutionary  lessons, 
that  a  virtuous  people,  contending  for 
their  natural  rights,  are  unconquerable. 
— iV.  Judkin, 


Siamese  Geographical  akd  Astrokox- 
icAL  Knovvledge.— The  Rev.  Mr.  Jones, 
Baptist  missionary  in  Siam,  gave  a  lec- 
ture in  Portland.  He  thus  spoke  oJT  the 
geographical  and  astronomical  knowl- 
edge of  the  Siamese :  they  believe  that 
the  earth  is  made  of  many  great  conti- 
nents of  different  shapes  and  sizes — that 
on  one  of  these  which  they  call  the  great 
central  one,  there  is  a  mountain  84,000 
miles  high  ;  that  under  this  mountain  is 
the  place  of  future  punishment,  and 
around  it  the  place  of  future  happiness. 
They  account  for  the  eclipses  of  the  son 
and  moon,  by  supposing  the  existence  of 
an  enormous  giant,  who  occasionally 
takes  in  his  hand  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
so  hides  their  light.  But  recently,  some 
of  them  are  acquiring  more  correct  views 
of  geography  and  astronomy.  One  of 
their  learned  men  has  even  calculated 
an  eclipse,  and  has  obtained  a  correct  ^ 
idea  of  the  globular  shape  of  the  earth,  i 
by  observing  the  form  of  its  shadow  in  1 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon. 

tJuder    American    missionaries    they 
must  improve. 


U«\,'V    ^./^>~.. 
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l^hr  tke  .f  flMricMK  Pctmg  MagaibM.} 

The  Story  of  Nineteen  Young  Neu    at  the 
Battle  of  Concord. 

Concluded  from  page  735. 

Fathers  aod  mothers,  brothers  sisters 
and  friends  would  mingle  their  groans 
and  tears :  aod  what  house  would  there 
be  without  a  mourner  1  Few,  very  few, 
of  his  young  friends  would  be  left  alive. 
The  flower  of  the  village,  were  dead. 
And  how  sorrowful  was  the  recollection, 
that  all  had  been  owing  to  himself!  He 
had  first  thought  of  the  expedition,  and 
they  had  gone  because  he  had  invited 
them.  How  much  would  he  be  blamed, 
and  what  eould  he  say  to  excuse  him« 
•elf  1  He  bad  trusted  to  his  own  skill 
and  judgment,  and  his  frank  and  gene- 
roos  young  friends  had  been  equally  con- 
fident :  but  how  sad  was  the  reault  I  He 
had  indeed  escaped,  and  was  unhurt :  but 
they  would  probably  return  to  their 
hoQses  no  more.  If  yoang  men  were  to 
reflect  on  the  sad  case,  if  they  eould  eoa* 
sider  ibr  a  moment  what  moat  have  beea 
the  aelf-reproach  of  this  young  man,  they 
would  resolve  to  be  always  on  their 
guard  against  that  oonfidenee  in  them- 
selves which  is  often  so  dangetovs,  and 
that  want  of  respect  and  obedienee  la 
their  parents  which  Grod  has  so  exprese* 
ly  commanded. 

How  happy  would  he  hare  been .  if  he 
had  regarded  his  duty,  and  made  the  sa- 
crifice of  submitting  to  the  known  wishee 
of  his  Teaerable  father  I  Even  if  be  had 
possessed  the  humility  and  aelf-suspteioft 
whioh  so  highly  adorns  the  character  td 
a  young  man,  his  large  eirde  of  aaaoei- 
ates  might  have  survived,  to  eomfort 
their  friends  and  be  the  bulwark  of  their 
native  place  in  the  threatening  war  whioh 
had  just  commenced. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  place  where 
our  story  opened.  The  people  of  the 
village  were  filled  with  anxiety  when 
the  young  adventurers  were  missed,  and 
they  conjectured  too  tmly  at  the 


of  their  departure.  Long  they  waited 
for  tidings  from  the  field  :  but  long  they 
failed  to  receive  any  certain  account  of 
their  brothers  and  son^.  For  this  there 
was  a  sad  reason.  He  alone  knew  their 
tale ;  and  ho  was  reluctant  to  return  to 
his  home.  At  length  the  truth  was  as* 
certained.  They  hnd  been  all  surround- 
ed ill  the  house  in  which  they  had  sought 
refuge  ;  and  the  enemy,  rushing  in,  bad 
overpowered  and  killed  them  all  with 
their  bayonets,  with  as  much  dispatch  as 
possible,  fearful  of  being  cut  ofi*  in  their 
turn.  Those  who  went  in  search  of 
their  bodies,  found  them  in  the  house,  in 
difierent  rooms  where  they  had  been  left 
by  the  soldiers  \  and,  on  counting  tbemt 
they  found  that  the  whole  psrty  were 
there  except  one.  There  weife  the 
eighteen  of  those  they  sought,  and  he 
only  was  wanting  who  had  so  providen- 
tially escaped.  The  mangled  bodies 
were  taken,  and  laid  upon  carriages  to 
be  transported  to  their  homes  ^  and  a 
melancholy  one  it  was  in  the  village, 
when  the  corpses  were  left  at  the  doors 
of  those  habitations,  where  their  weep* 
ing  friends  received  them  with  tears  and 
sobs.  When  laid  npon  their  beds,  pa- 
rents, brothers  and  sister's  beheld  the 
blood  on  their  clothes  and  the  wounds 
which  had  oiangled  their  flesh  in  difiSu^ 
ent  places^  how  they  nihst  lament  over 
the  horrid  efi*ects  of  war,  and  felt  the 
worth  of  filial  obedience. 

The  bodies  were  all  laid  in  the  villsft 
herying  ground  in  one  day )  and  what  a 
melancholy  must  have  followed  them  to 
the  grave!  It  was  long  remembered^ 
and  will  be  commemmorated  sliU  by  « 
monument  wbieh  hasbeeA  eieotod  lo  ths 
eighteen  young  men  whose  remaissi  bf  ; 
such  a  sad  event,  were  brought  together 
to  their  last  repose. 


r 


*• 


Of  the  desire  of  empty  glory  tbecote-  ! 
psnions  are  shnuktion  and  vain  qiOak- 
Ing ;  but  of  pride,  suspicion  and  envy. 

[Ss  toiid. 
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THE   STAR  FISH. 


W«  giva  the  common  name  of  one 
speeiea  of  thia  remarkable  kind  of  sea- 
ahotfl  animals,  feeling  confident  that  the 
fignre  will  appear  familiar  to  some  of 
our  readers,  who  may  wish  lo  hear  some 
i  explanation  of  some  of  their  peonliari- 
ties.  Among  ihe  numerous  objects 
which  attract  the  attention  of  a  visitor 
to  the  sea  side,  are  these  singular  crea- 
tores,  whose  forms  resemble  a  pLnt  or  a 
flower  rather  than  an  animal.  When 
seen  under  water  the  illusion  is  more 
complete ;  but  when  taken  in  the  hand 
the  mistake  is  discovered. 

A  close  examination,  however,  by  an 
iinscientiGc  eye.  does  not  suffice  to  dis- 
cover the  nature  or  habits  of  the  animal, 
although  it  is  clearly  seen  to  be  alive, 
■nd  an  inhabitant  of  the  water.  The 
species  most  common  on  our  shores  hoa 
fire  equal  rays,  proceeding  from  a  cen- 
tre, covered  with  a  hard,  whitish  crust, 
and  furnished  on  the  nnder  side  with  au- 
merouB  short,  fleshy  fibres,  like  little  legs, 
which  keep  in  rapid  motion.  As  tlw 
animal  cannot  change  its  form,  having 
no  joint  io  any  part  of  its  crust,  and 
there  are  no  diiitloct  signs  of  eyes  or 
noudi,  the  inexperienced  captor  natu* 
rally  raises  questions  abont  the  nature  of 
its  food,  and  even  its  mean*  and  mode  of 
taking  and  devouring  it.  If  handled 
carelessly,  however,  it  adheres  to  the 


skin,  and  causes  a  painful  senaatwit.    If  | 
.  a  manual  of  Natural  History  is  at  hind, 

(as  it  always  should  be,  with  every  per-  < 

son  likely  lo  need  its  aid,)  a  solntioa  i 

may  soon  be  found  of  all  these  myste-  | 
ries. 

They  belong  to  the  fourth  and  lost  di- 
vision of  animals:  the  Badiata,  whose  | 
parts  are  ranged  around  an  axis,  or  upon  | 
•Be  or  aevetal  lines.     Thi*  diviakm  am-  ' 
braces  a  great  viiiety,  at  the  head  vf  • 
which    stands    the.  siar-Ssb.    The  first 
class  is  the  Hedgehog-skinned    ('Eoch- 
inoderaoata,)  of  which  the  first  order  is 
•raall-footed,   (PedioeUaU.)     The    first  ; 
epeeies  pUsed  under  this  order  by  Cu-  ] 
vier  is  the  '  Asterias,'  or  Star-fish.  They  ^ 
have    their    skin    covered  with  a  bard  < 
crost,  like  a  crab   or  lobster,  and  tiia  : 
nouth  in  aadenieath,  in  the  centre.  The  i 
feet  are  small  cylindrical  tentaciila,  like  ) 
AoTt   threads,  at    the    end  of  eaeh  of  I 
which  is  a  little   sncker,  or    cup,  f ran  ', 
wkieh  the  animal  exhausts   the   air  at  \ 
pleasure,  and  thus  adhms  to  whatever  j 
it   touches.    By  this    mema  it  mores  | 
over  the  roetts  at  the  bottom  of  the  aoa, 
and  easily  holds  its  prey- 

Wild  Pigeons, — Flocks  of  these  birds  t 

are  floating  "  hi^h  in  the  air"  about  the  ] 

coanlry:  probably  driven  hither  by  the  < 
keenness  of  the  Northern  wintry  winds. 

— Ckarhtlon  Patriot.  • 


TUK  AMEKICAH  PKNNV  MAQAZINE. 


A    CHINESE    OFFERING    TO   AN    IDOL. 


IdoUtry  fonni  so  important  «  part  of 
i  tfae  ChineBe  character,  that  it  mast  nsTor 
,  be  lost  Bight  of,  in  laking  a  view  of  their 
,  social,  moral  or  iatellectuol  condition. 
I  A»  amonf;  other  Pa^^ana,  falsa  religion 
[  often  appears  to  have  mora  ioAuenee 
upon  their  thoug^hts  and  lirei,  than  the 
'  truth  of  Ood  upon  nations  calling  tbem- 

>  aelres  Cbriatian.  The  number  and  vari- 
I  ety  of  their  Gods  and  other  objects  of 

>  worship  TTe  bare  before  apabeo  of  at 
)  some  length.  We  shall  only  odd  to  this 
.  ctriking  figure,  the  follotving  advertise- 
,  ment,  translated  fronv  a  late  Canton 
'  newspaper,  How  much  the  advertiser 
?  appears  like  the  coppersmiths  of  Ephe- 
'  ana,  whose  craft  was  eadangered  by  the 
;<  praacbing  of  Paul ! 

(>  "I  Achen  Teu  Chinchen — a  lineal  de- 
^  scendant  of  Coap  Boi  Roche  Chincben, 
/  Ihc  celebrated  sculptor  and  carver  in 
i  wood,  who,  through  his  unremitted  stud- 
c  ies  to  promote  rationtl  religious)  wor- 
/  *hip,  by  the  cl{i!<Bical  touches  of  his 
J  knife  and  chisel,  has  been  bonorad  by  (he 


emperors,  kinsa  and  rajahs  of  the  east, 
and  supplied  toem  with  superior  idols  for  < 
public  and  domestic  worship,  now  hum- 
bly ofler  my  services  in  tne  same  theo- 
logical line,  having  travelleiJ  from  hence  < 
at  a  considerable  expense  to  perfect  my-  J 
aelf  in  anatomy,  and    in    copying    the   i 
most  graceful  attitudes  of  tbe  human  fig-  | 
ure,  under  those  able  masters,  Nollekins  i 
and  Bacon.     Achen    Teu    Chinchen 
now  in   pOMSession  of  casta  of  the  m 
approved  models  and  Elgin  marbles,  he  ] 
is  ready  to  execute  to  order,  idols  frona  < 
12  (eet  high,  well  proportioned,  down  lo  ' 
the  aize  of  a  maromost  monkey,  or  the  < 
most  hideous  monster  that  can  be  ci 
ceived,  (o  inspiro  awe  or  reverence 
religion.    My  charges  are  moderate;  for  S 
an  oarang  outang,  three  feet  high,  seven  } 
hundred    dollars  {  ditto    rampant,  eight  \ 
hundred;  a  sphinx,  fuur  hundred;  a  bull  | 
with  bump  nnd  boms,  six  hundred  and  i 
fifiy;  a  bufialo,  eight  hundred;  a  dog, 
two  hundred;  ditto  couchant,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  i  and  an  asa  ia  a  braying  J 
attitude,  eight  hundred  and  fifty; — the  < 
most  durable  materials  will  be  used.     Of  ^ 
stsiionniy,  granite,  brass  and  copper,  I  i 
have  provided  suilicient." 


■• 
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The  history  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  authorities  of  India  in  respect  to 
education,  is  both  instructive  and  e nconr- 
aging.  VVarren  Hastings  was  the  earli- 
est Gorernor«generai  who  gave  his  offi* 
cial  countenance  and  support  to  any  edu- 
cational arrangement"^  but,  unfortunately, 
the  very  first  step  wiilch  he  took,  was  in 
the  wron«:  direction.  He  determined  to 
exert  his  vast  influence  in  favor  of  up- 
holding and  perpetuating  Hindoo  and 
Mohammedan  learning ;  and  he  even 
went  80  far  as  to  found  and  maintain  col- 
leges, at  the  expense  of  the  British  go* 
vernment,  for  this  specific  and  sole  pur- 
pose. I'hus  the  patronage  of  a  Christian 
people  was  given  to  svstems  of  error 
and  blasphemy  and  guilt,  such  as  have 
had  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  man  ! 

About  twenty  years  ago,  the  plan 
adopted  by  Warren  Hastings  was  slight- 
ly modified.  It  was  then  conceded  that 
some  rays  of  European  knowledge  might 
be  admitted  to  the  darkened  mind  of 
Hindostan.  Still,  however,  the  basis  of 
education,  as  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment, continued  to  be  a  '^  learned  ori- 
entalism j"  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
literature  and  science  of  the  West  was 
altogether  a  secondary  aflair. 

It  was  not  till  1935,  that  the  pMm 
patronage  was  withdrawn  from  the  ab- 
surdities and  abominations  of  Hindoo  and 
Mohammedan  learning.  By  a  decree  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  it  was  then  die* 
tinctly  announced  that  the  countenance 
of  the  British  nation  could  only  be  given 
to  the  inculcation  of  truth  j  and  as  the 
systems  of  the  East  were  made  up  of  the 
grossest  errors,  European  learning  rilone 
should  thenceforth  be  taught  in  the  gov* 
emmental  institutions.  This  measure 
constituted  a  new  epoch  in  the  edncat- 
lioqal  history  of  India.  Orientalism  be- 
gan at  once  to  languish,  and  the  rich 
stores  of  civilised  nations  were  sought 
with  avidity  and  delight. 

But  a  new  and  more  Mieult  quettm 
DOW  airose.  What  was  to  beconse  of 
those  who  might  attain  to  an  acquain- 
tance with  western  civilization  1  How 
were  they  to  find  employments  suited  to 
their  talents  and  acquirements  1  The 
answer  to  these  inquiries  was  seen  at 
once  to  depend  very  much  on  the  policy 
which  the  government  should  pursue  in 
the  selection  of  its  agents.  Having  the 
disposal  of  thousands  of  offices  of  eveiy 


kind  and  grade,  it  could  easily  provide 
places  for  an  immense  number  of  well 
educated  natives.  But  its  prerogative, 
unhappily,  had  been  but  seldom  and  spa- 
ringly exercised  in  this  direction.  Down 
to  the  present  time,  indeed,  the  serrants 
of  the  government  have  shown  a  strange 
disinclination  to  encourage  young  na- 
tives of  European  education.  The  pre- 
ference has  uniformly  been  given  to  un- 
changed, bigoted  Hindoos,  in  spite  of 
the  glaring  defects  of  their  intellectual 
training,  and  notwithstanding  the  utter 
worthlessncss  of  their  moral  code. 


But  wiser  counsels  have  at  length  pre- 
vailed. The  new  Oovernor-general,  Sir 
Henr}"^  Hardinge,  has  completely  revers- 
ed the  policy  of  bis  predecessors. 
Henceforward  the  best  qualified,  intel- 
lectually and  morally,  are^to  receive  the 
I)reference,  however  high,  or  however 
ow  the  station  which  is  to  be  filled.  The 
amazing  importance  of  this  regulation 
will  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  while 
there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  peraoas 
of  superior  qualifications  io  the  higher 
departments  of  the  Bengal  service,  there 
are  at  lea^'t  ten  thousand  employed  in 
humbler  ofiices  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write  I  And,  what  is  not  less  extraordi* 
nary,  all  inatttotione,  whether  govern- 
mental or  not)  are  placed  upon  an  equal 
footing.  The  graduates  of  mission  se- 
minaries may  apply  for  vacant  ofiices, 
with  the  same  chance  of  success  as  oth- 
ers. *«  This,*'  says  Dr.  Duff,  "« i«  a  re^ 
«iarkaUe  feature  It  is  the  first  pabKe 
recognition  of  missionary  and  other  sim- 
ilar institutions,  in  immediate  conneciioo 
with  the  state.^ 

The  foregoing  facts  make  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  the  Christian  and  philanthropist. 
— Seleettd. 


To  our  old  Subscribtrs. — ^With  uer 
good  wishes  and  thanks,  we  send  oar  re* 
•pectful  request  to  them  to  aid  us  in  ex- 
tending the  circulation  of  our  Magazine, 
if  they  think  it  worthy  of  the  places  at 
which  it  aims,  in  the  family  library,  and 
among  the  schools  of  the  country.  We 
think  the  improvements  deeigned  for  the 
coming  year,  will  not  leave  room  to  re- 
gret any  efiorts  they  may  feel  justified 
ia  making  in  favor  of  a  publicatioa 
which  is  conducted  at  much  expense, 
and  is  designed  to  accomplish  objects  ia 
which  all  are  interested. 
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B0OK& 

Book,  (in  Latin,  liber),  the  composi- 
tion of  a  man  of  wit  and  learning,  de- 
signed to  communicate  somewhat  he 
has  lAvcDted,  experienced  or  collected, 
to  the  public,  and  thence  to  their  poste* 
rity  ;  being  withal  of  a  competent  length 
to  make  a  volVime. 

In  this  sense  a  book  is  distinguished 
faom  a  pamphlet,  by  its  greater  length  ; 
a»d  from  a  tome  or  volume,  by  its  con- 
taining the  whole  writing.  According  to 
the  ancients  a  book  difiered  from  an 
epistle,  not  only  in  bulk,  but  in  that  the 
latter  was-  folded,  ae  1  the  former  roUed 
ap ;  not  bat  what  there  are  divers  an* 
cient  books,  now  extant,  under  the  names 
of  epistles. 

According  to  8  Anne,  c.  19,  the  au- 
thor of  any  book   and   his  assigns,  shall 
have  the  sole  liberty  of  printing  and  re* 
printing  the  same  for  fourteen  years,  to 
comraente  from  the  day  of  the  first  pub* 
lication  thereof^  and  no  longer ;  except 
that,  if  the  author  be  living  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  said  term,  the  sole  copyright 
shall  return  to  him  for  other  fourteen 
years;  and  if  any  other   person   shall 
print  or  import,  or  shall  sell,  or    expose 
It  to  jude,  he  shall  forfeit  the  same,  and 
also  one  penny  for  every <  sheet  thereof 
found  in  his  possession.     But  this  shall 
not  expose  any  person   to  the  said  for- 
feitures,  unless  the  title  thereof  shall  be 
entered  in  the  register  book  of  the  com- 
pany of  Sationers. 

By  statute,  eleven  copies  of  each  book 
pQ  the  best  paper  shall,  before  publica- 
tioD,  be  delivered  to  the  warehouse  keep- 
er of  the  GpmiMiDy  of  Stationers,  for  the 
use  of  the  Royal  Library,  the  Libraries 
of  ihe  two  Universities  in  England,  the 
four  Universities  in  Scotland,  the  Libra- 
ry of  Sion  College,  the  Library  belonging 
to  the  College  of  Advocates  \n  Edin* 
burg,  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  the  Kipg's  Inn,  Dublin,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  the  value  thereof,  and 
five  pounds. — TVichoU^n^s  Encifc. 


If ew  Bo^ks* 

^^  Learning  to  Think^^^  ^^  Learning  to 
Act,''  and  ''Learning  to  Fee!.''— Three 
elegant  Juvenile  books,  under  these  ti- 
tles, have  been  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Sunday  School  Union,  in  season  for 
Holiday  presents ;  and  ive  take  pleasure 
in  recommending  them  for  the  occasion, 
as  well  as  for  purchase  and  perusal  for  all 
parts  of  the  year.  They  are  in  the  form 
of  familiar  dialogues,  and  contain  a  great 
amount  of  useful  and  practical  lessons 
for  the  young,  in  a  pleasing  natural  style 
They  are  rendered  more  attractive  by 
numerous  cuts  and  finely  engraved  fron- 
tispieces. 

"  The  Solar  &>^«»,"  and  "  The  Sider^ 
al  Heavens'' — Are  two  other  works  of 
similar  size,  issued  by  the  same  Society, 
which  has  thus  presented  two  books  of 
more  than  ordinary  value  to  the  young 
of  our  country.  Public  thanks  are  due 
for  these  public  favors.  These  volumes 
are  reprints  from  originals  prepared  by 
the  Religious  Tract  Society  of  London  j  < 
and  \  more  judicious  selection  couU 
hardly  have  been  made.  The  former  of 
these  books  presents  to  us  the  sun  and 
planets,  with  a  few  instructions  on  the 
best  modes  of  contemplating  them,  in 
their  different  motioas  and  aspects. .  The 
second  makes  the  reoder  acquainted 
with  the  discoveries  made  among  the 
fixed  stars,  their  arrangement,  magni- 
tudes and  distances,  and  what  is  known 
eonoeraing  double  and  triple  stars,  the 
milky  way,  the  nebula,  &;c.  &;c.  AH 
this  information  is  conveyed  in  a  far 
more  particular  manner  than  in  the  geo- 
graphies, and  most  o'her  books  hitherto 
prepared  for  the  young ;  and  the  perusal 
of  these  two  works  cannot  fail  to  instruct 

as  well  as  to  please. 

A  Valuable  Holiday  Gift. — The 
A  I)  erican  Penny  Magazine,  Vol.  I.,  neat- 
ly bound,  is  for  sole  at  this  ofiice,  and 
may  be  ordered  through  agents,  booksel- 
lers, ice  ,  832  pages,  with  about  200  Ea- 
gravings,  for  $2.  Vol.  II.  will  soon  be 
bound. 


.'v»-v^»" 
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Tke  Close  of  tlie  Year. 

How  can  we  reach  the  end  ( f  onotber 
year  without  giving  our  mind^  to  many 
interesting  reAedionsl  The  relations 
which  an  editor  bears  to  his  readers  are 
of  a  peculiar  nature.  A  kindly  regard,  a 
species  of  friendship  must  exist  in  the 
fa«art  of  a  man,-  towards  those  for  whom 
his  thoughts  and  his  labors  are  daily  em« 

Soyed.  But  the  case  is  very  different 
om  that  of  personal  acquaintances.  He 
knows  the  most  of  them  only  by  name,  or 
by  the  brief  expressions  of  business  let* 
tersy  requests  or  directions,  often  sent 
through  a  ihird  person.  He  endeavors  to 
form  ideas  of  the  tastes  or  circumstan' 
COS  of  some  of  those  whose  names  he 
sees  on  his  subscription  list,  and  is  often 
influenced  in  choosing  a  subject,  or  in 
preferring  one  extract  to  another,  by  re- 
collecting an  hundred  or  more  readers, 
in  a  particular  region  of  country,  or  by 
reflecting  that  the  page  is  to  be  opened 
in  a  thousand  families,  whose  situation 
may  render  the  choice  important. 

Many  other  reflections  we  might  here 
refer  to,  which,  we  can  assure  our  read- 
ers, we  have  made  in  the  course  of  the 
now  closing  year.  Some  very  pleasing 
tecollections  must  ever  be  associated 
with  it.  Many  of  the  various  se^s  of 
useful  and  ornamental  trees,  ^ins  and 
flowers,  which  we  have  distributed,  are 
now  growing,  or  their  seeds  have  been 
gathered  for  future  difllusion  i  many  per* 
sons  whose  faces  we  have  never  seen 
have  kindly  co-operated  with  us  in  an 
interesting  plan  for  the  public  good  ;  and 
not  a  few  have  thus  formed  a  habit  which 
may  be  lasting*  and  the  cause  of  much 
henefit  to  themselves  and  others.  We 
have  only  room  to  say  here,  that  we  in- 
tend to  pursue  the  practice,  and  wait 
only  for  the  payment  of  the  annual  sub- 
scription from  some,  to  supply  each  with 
twenty-five  seeds  of  our  noble,  but  much 
neglected  native  Catalpa  tree,  or  such 
other  seeds  as  they  may  prefer,  and 
which  we  can  procure. 

We  and  our  readers  have  floated  an- 
other year  down  the  stream  of  time,  and 
are  a  year  nearer  to  its  end.  Yonder 
ocean  is  not  like  the  river.  The  objects 
we  see  as  we  move  along  the  banks  will 
soon  be  parsed  ;  the  scenes  which  en- 
gage our  attention  will  disappear,  and  we 
shall  be  on  the  ocean  :  a  world  wc  have 
never  yet  seen  will  be  around  us,  full  of 
things  new  and  doubtless  suprising;  and 


^ 


one  of  the  greatest  novelties  will  be, 
its  unci  nngeablearss.  Reflections  like 
thrse  may  well  render  every  re'ation  wc 
form  in  life  an  interesting  one  j^  for  al- 
most every  rt  lation  has  some  connection 
with  the  future  wor!d.  The  thought  of 
those  coming  scenes  has  had  an  influ* 
ence  in  many  of  the  lines  we  bare  ad- 
dressed to  our  readers  in  the  past  year. 
And  are  we  not  right  in  urging  them  to 
prefer  truth  to  fiction,  when  aN  of  na  are 
intimately  concerned  in  the  great  trothe 
of  a  future  existence,  in  the  fact  tlint 
we  are  surrounded  by  real  dangers  \ 

In  looking  forward  to  the  future,  we 
may  safely  announce  to  our  readers  that 
there  is  in  prospect  for  them  a  great 
amount  and  variety  of  entertainment  and 
instruction.  New  sources  of  information, 
large  supplies  of  variety  open  to  us  as 
we  proceed.  Ingenious  men  are  pursu- 
ing  their  inventions,  and  the  learned  are 
pnhlishing  their  discoveries  and  compar- 
ing their  opinions,  while  pfailanthroptsta 
are  seeking  and  finding  new  ways  of 
usefulness.  Science  and  art  are  pro- 
ceeding with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  lit- 
erature ought  to  accompany  them.  WhUe 
it  is  our  business  to  select  from  the  val- 
uable mass  the  best,  in  order  to  scatter 
it  among  the  families  of  onr  native  land^ 
we  often  regret  that  we  are  compelled 
to  omit  much  of  what  is  good. 

Our  original  plan  was  to  introduce 
several  topics  each  week  which  we  have 
not  yet  presented  to  our  friends.  Amumg 
these  are  LeuQnsfor  8tlf  iM$tructio%  ami 
mutual  instructum^  in  various  branches; 
and  some  of  these  we  intend  soon  to  lay 
before  our  readers. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  diseoreries 
of  modern  times  is  the  Persepolitan  al» 
phabet.  The  mysterious  arrow-headed 
characters,  engraved  on  the  banks  of 
Babylon  and  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  have 
been  just  made  legible,  by  a  German  Pro- 
fessor ;  and  we  shall  make  them  known. 

We  believe  we  shall  soon  sorpriseonr 
leaders  with  the  results  of  a  project  we 
have  long  had  in  view,  for  the  facilita- 
ting of  pictoridi  and  other  illustiations 
by  the  press.  In  due  time  the  public  may 
know  sometlttng  of  it  for  their  advantage. 

We  abridge  oar  second  volume  some- 
what, to  prepare  for  the  third  at  New- 
Year's:  but  shall  make  amends  to  our 
readers  for  the  loss  in  a  satisfactory  way. 
With  these  remarks  we  wish  them  aD 
"A  Hippr-NEW-YRAR." 


♦ 
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INDEX  TO  VOLUME  JI. 


[Q;;^**  c.  Indicates  that  the  subjects  markeJ  by  it  are  illustrated  by  Engravings.] 


AgricuUurej  ^c. — Application  of  Ma- 
nure, 6  ;  Improvements,  30 ;  Salt  for 
Cattle,  106  5  Am.  Sugar  Crop,  138; 
Spring  work  in  the  Garden,  173 ;  Caro 
of  Orchards,  221  ;  N.  Y.  Agr.  Society, 
244  }  Root-grafting,  360 ;  c.  Plows,  265  ; 
Harrows,  2B1 ;  Fattening  Animals,  343  ; 
Making  butter  in  the  West,  351 ;  Small 
Farmers,  368;  c.  The  Cultivator,  376; 
Field-roller,  392 ;  English  Farmers,  '94  ; 
Corn-planter,  414 ;  c  Corn-sheller,  429 ; 
Use  of  Gypsum,  494 1  Budding,  467; 
Grafting,  622 ;  Hedges,  do ;  Flax,  440  ; 
Horticulture,  '41 ;  Mediterranean  Wheat, 

484 ;  Agriculture  and  Civilization,  485  ; 

Southern  Agr.,  527 ;  c.  Sowing  Machine, 

554 ;  Mr.  Tudor's    Gardes    at  Nahant, 

655;    Leaves,    671;    Pumpkin's,    687; 

Yokes,    do. ;   Sheep-sheds,    do. ;   Sweet 

Potatoes,  do. ;  Farmer's  Calendar,  703 ; 

e.  Plowing,  712;   Agr.   in    China,  510; 

Cattle  Tr«de  in  U.  States,  719. 

Anecdotes^  SfC, — A  queer  boot-jack,  7 ; 

A    Father's    Gratitude,  26 ;  A    pair    of 

stockings,  54  ;    Varieties,  95,   127,391; 

Our  lost  Susan,  185  ;  Fortunate  loss,  '47; 

AmoBing  Affair,  293 ;  Tropical  Beauties, 

364,  559,  636. 

•  Animah. — OurangOutnng,  222 ;  Cha- 
racter of  the  Monkey,  228 ,  Cart-horse, 
245 ;  Elephant  and  Locomotive,  287 ; 
Tigers  Fight,  290 ;  Atuck  by  a  Pan- 
ther, 351;  Rats,  355;  Drowning,  358; 
Catching  a  wild  Elephant,  366;  Dog, 
382,  406  ;  Bear,  427  ;  Hedgehogs,  431 ; 
c.  Rhinoceros,  438 ;  Cow,  555 ;  Merino 
Sheep,  493  ;  Diseases,  493 ;  c.  Lion,  537 ; 
Interest  in  Animals,  590;  c.  Crocodiles, 
648 ;  c.  Chamoin,  649  ;  c.  Syrian  Goat, 
664;  c.  Kangaroo,  521 ;  Cnnme  Sagaci- 
ty, 43  ;  c.  Camelopard,  620  ;  Mastodon, 
511,512. 

Antiquitita, — sPeriguenx,  5  ;  c.  At 
Thessalonica,  177 ;  c.  Mummies,  320 ; 
c.  Pyramids,  337,  404 ;  c.  Egyptian  Pot- 
ters, do. ;  English  Nunnery,  430 ;  Wes- 
tern Mounds,  446  ;  c,  Hindoo  Temples, 
449;  c.  Armor,  472;  c.  Copan,  561;  c. 
Babylon,  713. 

Architecture, — c.  Gothic,  3S1;  c.  Tur- 
kish, 909. 

Arts. — Doll-manufacturer,  95  ;  Chinese 


Wlndlas,  159  ;  Steam-Mill,  215  ;  Prepa- 
ration of  Tea,  247  ;  Straw-braiding,  302 ; 
Bell  Foundry,  399;  Printing  press,  409; 
Greatest  Gun,  411  ;  Counterfeit  An- 
tiques, 420;  Wire  Fences,  423;  Paix- 
an  Guns,  488 ;  c.  Block  Printing,  632 ; 
Powt'li's  Statue  of  Columbus,  659. 

Astronomy, — Comets,  304;  First  Prin- 
ciples, 424  ;  Bicla's  Comet,  43  ;  A  New 
Comet,  203 ;  Moon  not  inhabited,  550 ; 
Comets,  634. 

J?iA/€.— 125,  349,  362,  363 ;  Poetry  on 
Bible,  480 ;  Bible  and  Home,  691. 

Biography. — c.  Bonaparte,  17,  44,  77, 
84,  117,  148;  John  Howard,  the  Philan- 
thropist, 52,  59,  91,  109,  116;  c.  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.,  113,  139,  157,  17^4;  Rob- 
ert Cushman,  124  ;  The  Fairfaxes  of  Vir- 
finia,  154,  246  ;  c.  Elizabeth  Jones,  169 ; 
ohn  Ledyard,  275;  Prest.  Edward's, 
do. ;  Wesley,  209  ;  Niebuhr,  229  ;  La- 
fayette, 257;  Maj.  Ringold,  286  ;  Mrs. 
Campbell,  302;  Shoe  mender  of  Ports- 
mouth, 324^  Cortes,  347,  363;  Tanner, 
the  Indian  white  man,  388  ;  Prof.  Ferra- 
ra,442;  D'AubiRne,  457 ;  c.  Alfieri,  467 ; 
Jenner,  491;  Zwingle,  543;  Ningpo, 
564;  Wollaston,  598,  612;  c.  B.  Frank- 
lin, 633 ;  Rev.  Jno.  Campbell,  636 ; 
C'  Richard  and  Saladin,  641 ;  c.  Monte- 
zuma, 665,  684;  Galileo,  657  j  Fr.  Sizzi, 
675 ;  c.  Shakspeare's,  697 ;  Rev.  Robert 
Walker,  707. 

Bird». — c.  Kingfisher,  121 ;  c.  Phsesant, 
137;  Canary  Birds,  220;  Directions  for 
stuffing  Birds,  278,  294,  c.  705 ;  c.  Pero- 
quet,  344 ;  Ostrich,  369 ;  c.  Peacock, 
393  ;  c.  Chipping  Bird,  424  ;  Flamingo, 
444;  Flight,  488;  c.  Robin,  568;  W^ood- 
cock,  693. 

Botanif. — r.  Roots  and  Buds,  61 ;  The 
Orange,  143;  Dr.  Torrey's  N.  Y.  Flora, 
171;  Aracfie,  or  Skunk  Cabbage,  213; 
Honeysuckle,  238 ;  Cornacese,  292 , 
c.  PineappLs,  328  ;  "  Trees  of  America," 
525  ;  Grasses,  605  ;  c.  Grains,  715. 

Curiosities, — Salt  Springs,  86  ;  Pictur- 
ed Rocks,  394  ;  Combustion  of  a  Willow 
Tree,  Mo ;  The  Mammcth  Cave,  555 ; 
Speaking  Automaton,  606;  Curiosities  of 
London,  618. 

Education.— 4} ;  An   Ignorant    School- 


\ 
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inastQ^,  217 ;  In  New  England,  35  ;  Pa- 
T^jutSj  159;  237;  c.  Arab  School,  289, 
317;  Wilderspia,  334;  School  of  De- 
sign,  334 ;  Female  Orphan  School  in 
Virginin,  365  ;  Family  Schonl,  396  ;  In  a 
republic  440  ;  In  Canada,  443  ;  Charac- 
ter of  a  TcachfT,  464 ;  Mother^s  Lesson, 
526;  A  Kiss  for  a  Blow,  542;  KnowK 
edge,  707  ;  Watchfulness,  506  ;  c.  Fami- 
ly School,  540. 

Enigmas,^3l,  176,  192,  224,  272, 
240,288,  336,  352,  368,  416,  464,  480, 
496,  6  8,  624,  640,  656,  668,  672,  6  8, 
704,  720. 

Fishes.  — The  Striped  Bass,  126; 
Flounder,  155 ;  Fisheries,  357. 

Flowers. — The  Rose,  126  ;  Propaga- 
tion of  do.,  439;  The  Pink,  284,  375: 
White  Jasmine,  373;  Camellias  and 
Chrysanthemums,  515;  Passion  Flower, 

202,  553. 

Geography. 

Jimertca.— Oregon,  349  ;  Florida,  372, 
597;  Iowa,  413;  W.  Virginia,  556; 
Mexico,  505. 

Europe,-— c.  Dardanelles,  104 ;  e. 
Scotch  Lakes,  129  ;  Cologne,  463 ;  c  St. 
Petersburg h,  577,  644. 

J[sia, — c.  Ganges,  65  ;  c.  Broosa,  145  ; 
c.  Thessalonica,  177;  JalTn,  244;  Cesa rasa, 
587 ;  Syria,  593  ;  c.  Dead  Sea,  do. ;  Chi- 
na, 668 ;  c.  Nazareth,  673 ;  Cbusan,  692. 

Africa. — Algeria,  27 ;  c.  Table  Moun- 
tain, 152;  Island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha, 
262 ;  St.  Helena,  507. 

Naming  Countries,  634. 

History. — Character  of  the  Pilgrims, 
6 ;  c.  The  Leap  of  Curtins,  49 ;  Hud* 
ton's  Bay  Co.,  86 ;  Virginia,  103  ;  Per. 
ranzabulo,  106 ;  Hist.  Documents  of 
N.  York,  143;  The  Popes,  187,  196; 
Ohio,  212;  c  Vessels  of  ihe  Temple, 
232;  c.  Hebrew  Coins,  248;  c.  The 
Luxembourg,  249  ;  China,  251;  Walden- 
■es,  303  ;  Maronites,  318  ;  Mexico,  363 ; 
c.  Saul  and  David,  353  ;  e.  Crusades,  641 ; 
Athens*  714. 

Jntecu.—c,  Nest  of  the  White  Ant,  28 ; 
<?.  Cockchafer.  88,  120;  Stng  Beetle, 
156;  Locustsj  234;  Bees,  318,  c.  520 ; 
Hive,  277 ;  c.  377 ;  c.  Coverings  of  In- 
flects, 312;  c.  Transformations,  360  ;  Tak- 
ing Honey,  535  ;  c.  Mantis,  40  ;  Honey 
Bee  and  Peaches,  575 ;  Weighing  bee*, 

520. 

Inventions  and  CttriosiHes-^lS  ;  c.  How 
to  make  iSd.  with  1«.,  329 ;  French  In., 
207;  Wa^hinff,  357;  Domestic  Fish- 
ponds, 895;  Magnetic  Telegraph,  391; 


392 ;  Drummond  Light,  538 ;  Artificial 
Arm,  48  ;  Musical  Beds,  572 ;  Iron  Shin- 
gles, 659. 

Literature. — Foreign  Illustrnted  Publi- 
cations, 22,  239,  442 ;  First  Newspaper 
in  Virginia,  163;  Defects  of  Modem 
Taste,  164 ;  Cincinnati  Hist.  So.  283  ;  c. 
Ancient  Books,  314,  c.  696 ;  Hou»e«  of 
English  Poets,  340,  380;  Public  Lilnra* 
ries  in  Europe,  341. 

Description  of  the  Am.  Penny  Moga- 
zine,  639. 

Manners  and  Custdlns. — c.  Rarotonga, 
1 ;  c.60t  c.  Dog  Train,  8 ;  c.  Inhab.  of  the 
Sahara,  12;  c.  The  Beda ween,  13;  Sand- 
wich Islands,  14 ;  c-  Tahitian  Drums,  94  ; 
c.  Trumpet  Shell,  24;  c.  A  Cambrie 
Sleeping  Hut,  25 ;  c.  Moorish  School 
and  Coffee  House,  57 ;  c.  An  Indian  ^aut, 
65 ;  c.  A  Camp  Meeting,  72 ;  c.  Tiger 
Hunting  on  Elephants,  73,  c.  102  ;  c.  The 
Lady  of  the  Castle,  33,  76  ;  c.  New  Eng- 
lancl  Village,  81,  132,  237;  Toilet  of  an 
Ancient  RonHm,  87  ;  c.  Queen  Victoria 
on  Horseback,  105 ;  Soldiers  on  Skates, 
141 ;  Religious  Condition  of  France, 
142;  Sicilian  Fisheries,  150;  c.  High* 
land  Dance,  153 ;  c.  An  Ojibway  Foncrat, 
161 ;  A  Sunday  in  Mexico,  173  ;  ladian 
Family,  182,  197;  The  Iroqoois,  214; 
Storm  at  Genoa,  223 ;  c.  The  London 
Will,  Office,  226  ;  c.  Ancient  TaUe,  280 ; 
c.  An  Arab  School,  289;  c.  Ancient 
Warrior,  297 ;  c.  Broad-sword  dance, 
305;  Rancheros  of  Mexico,  306,  411; 
American  Sbarpshootevs,  307 ;  c  Rutk 
Gleaning,  344;  c.  Hindoo  Family,  433; 
c.  Indian  Ba11-plav,438 ;  c.  Hindoo  Water 
Carriers,  460;  Mexican,  462,  496;  In- 
dians of  Guyana,  699 ;  Indian  dwellings, 
385 ;  Interior  of  do.  401 ;  Indian  Ball- 
plays,  417;  Siberian  Collars,  423 :  c  Pal- 
anquin, 42.5  ;  Chinese  Dinner,  619 ;  Shep- 
herds of  Judea,  621 ;  c.  Car  to  Killamey, 
or  State  of  Ireland,  625;  c.  English 
Shepherds,  680 ;  c.  Spani^    do.,  681 ; 

Manufactures.  —  Maple  Soffar,  111; 
Success  of  Am.  Manuf.  167;  Manuf.  in 
MassachuBetts,  261 ;  c.  Rice  and  Cofiee- 
huller,  301 ;  Gold  Printed  Mualins,  319 ; 
Preparation  of  Wool,  414;  Lowell,  421. 

Minerals  and  Mines. — ^Copper  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 607  ;  American  Copper,  4, 1&8, 
407;  South  Africa,  421 ;  Australia,  501. 

Missions. — Rarotonga,  1,  c.  601 ;  Co* 
lony  in  Africa,  107;  Armenia,  454; 
Choctaws,472  ;  Greenland,  478  ;  Greece 
540 ;  c.  Mission  Buildings  at  Oodoovilla, 
193;   c.  Improvements  of  Afriea,  569; 
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*'  Let  me  go/'  638 ;   Goyana    Indians, 
700,  716. 

Jlftmc— Taaght  by  force,  30  5  Instru- 
ments, 327 }  Madrigals,  do. ;  In  Gertnu* 
ny,  France,  &c.,  546. 

Miscellaneous. — c.  Female  Friends,  56 ; 
A  Joyful  Meeting,  106  ;  The  Slave  Trade 
now,  111,  127;  Physical  Necessity  of 
the  Sabbath,  123;  Horsps  without  blind^- 
ers,  123;  c.  Woodland  Scenes,  136; 
NaTies,  141;  Italian  letter,  143;  Masto- 
don Cotton,  151 ;  The  American  Insti- 
tute, 158;  Slaughter  of  Witckes,  167; 
Dead  Letters,  do.  and  325  ;  A  Whale 
chase,  181 ;  Bathing,  IdO  ;  Long  Bridges, 
do.;  c.  English  Scenery,  216;  N.  Y. 
Institute  Denf  and  Dumb,  205,  230; 
Every  child  is  a  traveller,  236  ;  Wash- 
ington's servant,  251;  Decline  of  Vir- 
ginia, 251;  c.  Lagrange,  257;  Reforma- 
tion in  Germany,  259 ;  Jews  in  Europe, 
260 ;  Jews  in  London,  294 ;  Mexican 
thickets,  267;  Anniversary  Extracts, 
268  ;  Baron  Steuben's  Grave,  270 ;  Ma- 
nuscripts of  Columbus,  271 ;  Lloyd*8 
Cofffe  house,  276  ;  Eruption  of  Hecla; 
282;  The  Christian  Alliance,  287,  397  ; 
Formation  of  Coral,  297 ;  Tornado  in 
Mississippi,  298 ;  Dr.  BushnelPs  letter  to 
the  Pope,  310;  Western  Mind,  315; 
The  Ocean,  317;  Provision  for  the  Poor, 
382,416;  President's  House,  333;  The 
Generals  in  camp,  349 ;  Ladies'  shoes, 
856 ;  Ceremonies  on  the  death  of  a  Pope 
3M,  883 ;  Commerce  of  Lake  Erie,  390 ; 
Portuguese  emigrants  to  West  Indies, 
894,  399;  c.  Queen  Victoria,  505; 
Scenes  in  Mexico,  398,  566 ,  Jews,  39S  ; 
The  Soldier*s  Home,  470;  c.  Queen's 
Seal,  481 ;  Sir.  R.  Peel,  482 ;  Changes 
in  Rome,  622 ;  c.  Temple  bar,  524 ;  c. 
Riding  on  Horseback,  536 ;  Picture  of 
the  heart,  36 ;  Revolutionary  Army  in 
1788,  43 ;  c  Naaman  the  Syrian,  200 ; 
c.  St.  Paul's  Church,  N.  Y.  201 ;  The 
Mormons,  202 ;  c.  A  German  Serenade, 
545 ;  Canal  across  the  Isthmus,  400  ; 
Indian  Treaty  in  Texas,  410  ;  Strength 
of  cords.  413;  Improvements  in  Italy, 
425;  Smithfield  Market,  440;  Indian 
Race,  511 ;  c.  Bungalow,  488;  c.  Indian 
Totems*  489;  c.  Wandering  Musicians, 
513;  Shetlanders,  516,  532,  549;  c.  A 
Chinese  Dignitary,  529  ;  c.  Lady  of  the 
Castle,  33  ;  Mission  Buildings  at  Oodoo- 
ville,  193 ;  c.  Mexican  Cottage,  5S5  ; 
Good  Manners,  588;  Salutations,  do. 

Edward  learning  to  Swim,  447 ;  Sugar 
in  the  U.  S.,  471 ;  Cotton,  482;  Italian  Co- 


/  rai  Fishery,  548 ;  Tmmp^e  of  Juggamaat, 
-  552 ;  Hot  weather,  555  ;  Family  picnic, 
556  ;  The  horse's  foot,  557  ;  Honey  bee 
and  Peaches,  575 ;  Enfflish  Commeree 
and  Agriculture  in  E.  indies,  582  ;  c. 
Elijah  and  the  Widow's  Son,  584;  c  St. 
Thomas's  Church,  N.  Y,  600;  Work- 
ing  Girls,  do. ;  Indians,  182,  235  ;  White 
Indians,  602 ;  Whale  power,  603 ;  Pota- 
to, 605 ;  c.  Mosques,  611  ;  Prince  Ester- 
hazy's  peasants,  611;  Stewart's  store, 
615;  c.  Simple  Worship,  616;  ^Against 
frying,  623  ;  Halls  of  Montezuma,  635 ;  ^ 
Newspapers,  652 ;  Use  of  Leaves,  671 ; 
Antique  Furniture,  669  ;  Attempt  to  de« 
stroy  Lord  Rosse's  telescope,  679 ;  W. 
Indies,  653 ;  Ice-houses,  683 ;  Grave  of 
Washington,  701 ;  c.  The  Old  House  of 
Parliament,  737 ;  Close  of  the  Year,  746. 
Peace  and  PTor.— 63,  64,  71,  93,  154, 
160,  188,  255,  256,  267,  291,  319,  429, 
470,  487,  685;  Humorous  lines,  46; 
War  in  the  Cevennes,  45 ;  Wounded 
Soldier,  617. 

Portry,— The  Bible,  480 ;  A  Thought 
of  Death,  48 ;  'Tis  a  little  thing,  199 ; 
Life's  Lesson,  do. ;  Blind  Girl,  206  ;  Way 
to  keep  true  Lent,  207 ;  c.  Trifles,  208 ; 
Song  of  Olden  Time,  592 :  On  a  Daugh- 
ter, 608 ;  One  hundred  Years,  621 ;  Hap- 
pv  Farmer,  624;  Gentle  words,  do.; 
The  reaper  and  the  flowers,  640 ;  Conso- 
lation, do. ;  Thoughts  at  Sea,  652 ;  The 
first  bird,  656  ;  The  Widow's  Charge,  do. 
Magnetic  Telegraph,  672;  Returning 
Traveller,  679 ;  Sister's  Wish,  688 ;  Tell 
me  all,  55 ;  The  Maiden's  Dream,  32 ; 
Rome,  71 ;  A  camp-meeting,  79  ;  Wid- 
ow'sMite,  96;  Home,  112;  Young  As-  \ 
tronomer,  1 12 ;  Peace,  128 ;  The  Sea-  ] 
sons,  do. ;  Loch, Katrine,  131;  Humble 
Virtue,  135  ;  Going  to  Law,  141 ;  Wild 
Flower,  do.;  144;  Hope,  160;  Coral, 
176 ;  Mother,  192 ;  Don't  be  impatient, 
224;  Religious,  61*,  240,  256;  Golden 
Rule,  272;  Forget-me  not,  287;  Con- 
necticut River,  By  R.  Williams,  288; 
Christian  Union,  304  ;  Thorny  maze,  311} 
Nest  among  the  Graves,  306  ;  My  little 
sister,  320 ;  Farmer's  life,  323  ;  Prison- 
er's address  to  his  Mother,  336 ;  The 
life  clock,  368;  The  Questioner,  do.; 
Dead  Child  to  its  Parent,  384 ;  Seventy 
^ears  ago,  400 ;  Friends,  412 ;  The  time 
IS  snort,  644  ;  The  Motherless,  do. ;  Rio 
Bravo,  432;  Song  of  the  Blind,  464; 
Wife's  address,  528;  Bridal  Vow, do.; 
My  mother,  496  ;  On  the  death  of  an 
aged  relative,  576 ;  FUght  of  the  Sea* 
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son9,  do. ;  Humorovs,  16  ;  War  for  Ore- 
gon, ;  Tfao  Greet!  Mountain  Maiden, 
736;  Smiles,  736;  Speak  no  111,704; 
Faiher  is  Coming,  720  ;  Child's  spirit  to 
iis  parents,  510;  The  Old  Clock,  512. 

Railroads, — St  Lawrence  and  Atlan- 
tic, 4S0  ;  To  the  Pacific,  538  ;  N.  York 
and  Boston,  551. 

Recent  J5?»«j«<5.— Emperor  of  Russia  in 
Italj',  15;  Capture  of  Monterey,  618; 
Loss  of  Steamship  Oreat  Britain,  619; 
The  Mormon  War,  54,  295,  607. 

Religious  and  Moral. — Hin's,  350,519, 
Fuller's  Faithful  Minister,  35S  ;  Take  the 
other  hand,  427;  Yonth's  solil(>quy,431 ; 
Let  as  do  good,  47 ;  Be  kind  to  animals, 
553;  Small  beginnings,  591;  Christiani- 
ty, 6S7;  Saturday  Thoughts,  631; 
Friendship,  679  ;  Never  Give  up,  683 ; 
Keep  good  company,  685 ;  A  Christian 
home,  701  ;  Sketch,  503  ; 

'Juvenile. — "  We  are  one,*'  366 ;  Child 
Praying,  560. 

Receipts, — Potato  Flour,  55  ;  Howell's 
Glam  Soup,  (as  made  at  Quag,)  112; 
Jujube  Paste,  143;  To  wash  Calico,  173; 
Twist  Candy,  224  ;  Floating  Island,  208  ; 
Cooking  Veal,  272,  288,  352  ;  To  remove 
grease,  400 ;  Fowl  lice,  do. ;  Ink  spots, 
406  ;  To  grow  rich,  413;  Apples,  494  ; 
Butter,  48;  Cranberry  Jelly,  560;  Or- 
anges, do. ;  To  recover  drowned  persons 
586 ;  Iceing,  591 ;  Cement  for  yards  and 
floors,  622 ;  Preservation  of  Potato's  do. 
Plum  marmalade,  623 ;  Cleansing  Sograr, 
Indian  j'udding,  Buchwheat  cakes  and 
Mush,  do ;  French  Bread,  671 ;  Paint, 
do. ;  Corn  Bread,  702 ;  Hoe  Cakes,  Ash 
pone,  &c.,  do. ;  Hams,  703  ;  Kill  crows, 
do.  ;  Bread,  718 ;  Com,  do.  do. ;  Egg 
bread,  do. ;  Various,  144,  494,  495,  523. 
For  Fiti,  (Hum),  27,  208,  240,  288,  353. 

Remarkable  Men. —  An  accomplished 
Litiguist,  23 ;  The  Rothschilds,  70  >  Wag- 
horn  and  Brunei,  100 ;  A  yankce  rover, 
47 ;  Robespierre,  203. 

Sctcit^r/ic— Electricity,  26  ;  Polar  Ex- 
pedition,  26;  Coloring  Matter,  61; 
Light,  87  ;  c.  Thermometers,  313;  c.  330 
c.  Galvanic  Lighting  apparatus,  367 ; 
c.  Medical  Galvanic  appacatus,  428  ;  Tal- 
bot type,  436 ;  c.  Bitluncing  the  Body, 
473  ;  1 1th  Annual  Meeting  of  Am.  Ge- 
ologists, 518;  Drummond  Li^ht,  538; 
Atmosphere,  655  ;  Valuable  table,  603. 

Seeds. — DifTubion  of  Beds  by  the£di« 
lor  >dBJ  results,  16,  62,  203,207,  356, 
443,  544\  Catalpa,  17ft  ;  Juniperus  Virg. 
do.  Mediterranean  Wheat,  4S4. 


SMI  Fish.^^.  Coat  of  Mail  Shell,  93; 
c.  Area,  233 ;  c.  Pholas,  204  ;  c  Star-fish, 
744. 

Ships  and  Boats. — c.  A  bo«it  at  Sea, 
89  ;  c.  Cabin  of  a  Ship,  168 ;  Steamships 
487.  ^ 

Shipwrecks  and  accidents  at  Sea. — In  > 
Europe,  26  ;  Accident,  27;  c.  Ship  Farj* 
in   the   ice,  264,  461,  47;    U.  S.    br^ 
Washington,  589  ;  San  Pedro,  502. 

Statistics. — Depopulation  of  Virginia, 
27;  Iron  in  Pennsylvania,  27 ;  Salt  in  the 
U.  S.  86  ;  Massachusetts,  35,  119 ;  Ver- 
mont, 131 ;  Maryland,  do.  New  Jersey, 
135;  Tennessee,  139;  Export  of  Bread, 
151;  Ohio,  156;  Indiana,  do.  N.  York, 
167;  Connecticut,  251;  Navies  of  the 
World,  251;  R.  Island,  39;  Valley  of 
Mississippi,  555  ;  Connecticut,  560  ;  Pa. 
ris,  574 ;  Swine  in  U.  S.  ;  Steam 
Boats  on  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  643; 
Number  of  Languages,  647 ;  Eng.  Clerg. 
do.  Jews,  503. 

Superst'tions  and    Idolatry. — -Africma 
idols,  90 ;  Chinese,  do.  184,  745  ;  c.  Idols 
of  Tahiti ;  Romish,  375  ;  c.  Hindoo  idols 
497;  c.  Mahommedan  and  Hindoo  an*  S 
perstitions,  504.  f 

Temperance  and  Intemperance' — 60, 247, 
373,  391,  399,  528,  621 ;  c.  Village  rev- 
els  and  their  consequences,  97  ;  Javen- 
ile  Dialogue,  191. 

Trees.— Oaks,  63;  Catalpa,  304;  c. 
The  Fox  Oaks  at  Flushing,  41 ;  N.  Am. 
Trees,  551  ;  Ailsnthus,  604;  Settiag 
out,  655. 

Voyages  and  Travels. 

In  America. — Capt.  Fremont,  South 
Pass,  51  ;  SufTering,  365  ;  Mississippi, 
129  ;  Juvenile,  285  ;  Mexico,  379  ;  Iowa, 
316,  571 ;  Wisconsin,  629,  611 ;  Oregon 
483,  628;  W.  Indians,  570,  ^^0;  Lake 
Cbamplain,  660  ;  West  Point,  65 1 ;  Long 
Lake,  652 ;  Montevideo,  677  ;  U.  S.  Ex. 
Expedition,  50 S  ;  Valparaiso,  630. 

In  Europe. — Greece  in  1844, 10,  37, 
75 ;  St.  Potersburgh,  57^ ;  A  Roman 
Exile,  164,  1^9,  198;  Lapland,  356; 
Tchingel  Glacier,  662,  676. 

In  ^sia. — c.  Jaffa,  211;  c.  Church  of 
the  S(»pulchre,  273,  299;   Smyina.  4.52, 
46^  ;  c.  Dt»od  Sea,  593  ;  c.  Nazareth,  6^3 ;  > 
Japan,  G9n,  705  ;  N.  Zealand.  245.  j 

In  »4!/rzca.— 134,  206,  231,  308,475,  \ 
490,  507,  Commerce  of  the  far  East,  b92.  > 

Wonderful  Incidents,  4-c.— 20,  373»  ] 
3S2,  55,  3S2,  405,  573,  534,  572,  611,  ) 
6  6,714,411.  ^,  ^.  I 
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